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two famous chatte ef Bagk/ libertics were. granted; and authentick 
'caphet.of the aneſtccoudilarable 0s of cre kings, in the. quis of their aomara- 
ment, began 20 be enrolled and kept vn recocd-.; It is chiefly by authorities drawn £2 
from. thoſe laſt, that we maſt he guided in our jydgment;af the diſputes that,arpſe = 
Atticles of the former; as in relation to. various | 
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| regarded, which is fo deſtitute of à good publick Hbrary, as London? * A we ke | 


- of this kind, looks as: if learning, the friend and the wf pport 


rejected by thoſe who mention it) I have contented myſelf with | obſerving, 


*Scythian nations. Had I been maſter of the Calkict? or Britt tongue, 82 f 


Aue tranſlated i, is lf e be preſerved in the libtary of o/us cg Oxon; tis 


ae. ancient as the time of ; There is another copy thereof i in a the handwriting 


PR EF A.C-E 15 
naturally ſupgeſted. to me, that they were the inhabitants of theſe Britiſh iſlands. 


What is (aid of them. by all the other ancient Greet authors that I EA had an 
opportunity of examining, and my own repeated reflections on the ſubject, have 


onl to co me in this notion; which I fatter . newfag it is, will 
kh, - of 5 of learning and judgment, When Mich. conſidet that the 
Greeks, in thoſe early ages, could not well ſpeak of ſo remote and FEA 
people, but under 4 hare taken from their fituatſdh, and that the points bf 2 
ledge; derived from thoſe Hyperbiret, cannot poflibly be affibed to an 
e nation, or to any ſet of men therein, but one to 5 tlie Beile De — 
By ſome quotations I have ſeen but of Olaus Rudbert's Atlantita it appears, 

ii defirous to do his Goths, or Btdridinovians, the "honour of being the- 

: boret in queſtion; and T would Fain hate Ecamined-what he fays th. the tif: 
but neither the library of Sion college, nor any other to wich 1 H ad acceſs in this 
place, could ſupply me with that book. I am ſorry to obſerve oh this ocaltthh, 
that there is ſcarce a great city in thoſe parts c of Eurpe, where Learning is at 5 


ſee a moſt expenlive ſtructure erecting for the Manfen Houſe of its hief ig 

ſtrate, without any proviſion to remedy a defect, which i is ſcatce to be found i in 
the private houſes of any ſimple magiſtrate abroad, to whom there is 15 any reſort on 

accdunt of · publick buſineſs. There is not a day in the week; "but there is forme 
well-furniſhed library open at Paris, for the inquiſitive world to repair thither and 
peruſe the authors they have occaſion to confült: and for dhe moft op 1 8 
upon earth, the metropolis of a great and learned nation; to fabour un der a defect 


here 
with little encouragement from the pablick, HoWever it may Fl cultivated h 2 


vate perſons, i in deſpight of all difficultles. ' As I. had no means of conſidering 
writer's arguments in favour of his opinion. (Which however 1 find gene 


5 


* 
= 


the Goths ſeated on the 'Baltick had no knowledge of any ſeience whatever, e 


time of Sylla: and have in my diſcourſe on the ſubject, thrown, in ſome occalighal | 
- remarks-to ſhew, that what is faid of the ſciences, and religi gious ; dotrines, c Hi 


- of - the Hyperbores, 18 incompatible with the Veſt a accounts. we have of : 


perhaps have been able to point out other names of perſons and Places, mage uſe 
of by the Greeks in their deſcriptions of a future ſtate, and the rewards or punith- 8 
ments of another life, that are, "like thoſe of Rhadamanthus, Tantalus, and Cocytus, 
ident borrowed from that language, which was ſpoken by the perſons who firſt 
*infſtructed them in thoſe doctrines. 1 4 
Tur three firſt books" of this Hiftery t treat of tranlaQtions s happening; in n dhe 
"_ which afforded matter for Geffrey of Maonnuith's 5 pen: but T have made no 
uſe of his hiſtory or romance; it being {6 manifeſtly” fabulous 1 in the main, that - 
Ae is n depending upon his relations, even in points which carry With i Af n an 
air of probability.” The copy of the Britiſh original, from whence He gedenke 


much worn, eſpetially vn the edges of the leaves: but the hand Joth not fem 1 88 
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em told by thoſe who take upon them ta know it well) of the famous poet 


 Guttyn, Owen, preſerved in the curious library of, Mr. Davies of Llanert in Den- 
bighſpire : it is entitled Brut v Brenbined, i. e. the Hiſtory of the kings of Britains 
and. is aſcribed to Tyſilio,., ſon, of Brockmael Yſcythroc,: prince of Pois, by a 


miſtaken conjecture. founded. on a current tradition of this prince's having wrote 
an, Hiſtory of Britain; for, as the author of the Archaolegia Britannica 0 who 


laments the loſs. of it about fifty years before he wrote) aſſures us, that work Was 


purely eceleſiaſtical. lt ſeems to me to have been compoſed by a Corniſh or Anme. 


rican Britain; thoſe people, i in ancient times, intermarrying, and maintaining a 


correſpondence. with one another, and the former, going generally for education or 
instruction to Amorica, a country. notarious for giving birth to an infinite number 
of, legends : and romances... I examined it carefully, with the. aſſiſtance of ſeveral 


gentlemen of Nerth and South-Wales, {killed in the dialects of thoſe countries : and 2 


N 2 great many words i in t the manuſcript, which none of them could under- 
; perhaps, becauſe they were either Corniſh or Armoric.. Wo, perſon verſed j in 
e dialects may eaſily aſcertain, the verity of this conjecture ; which I found 


| only « on an obſervation obyious to every. reader, that it is calculated throughout, to 


do honour to. Cornwall and Armorica, and to repreſent the mighty figure thoſe two 
countries made i in ancient times, and the vaſt HONEY. their W had upon a 
the affairs of Great Britain. 8 * 

Usuxz and other learned n men 73 —— 2 Perredl — 5 7 * pages i die 


N22 N 


borrowed from other Writers, that i it was compoſed, after the Ads of S. Lucius, the 


—_ of S. "Urſula, and Bede s works were known in the world: and the author's 
ſpeaking of. the twelve peers 77 France being ſummoned, and attending at Arthur's 

Coronation? at Caerleon ; „ may, ſerve to ſhew, that he wrote it after the falſe 

(A writer, unknown in the time of Flodoard of Reims, whoſe. chronicle cones down 


to. A.D. 966, and the firſt that mentions thoſe, twelve, peers) had publiſhed his 
. of Char lemagne and Roland. The ceremony of four princes bearing as 


y naked ſwords, before Arthur in the proceſſion from, his palace to the church 


2 * that ſolemnity; the turnament or mock fight on horſeback among other deco- 


E? 


| Tations then, exhibited, the title of legate of the apoſtolick. ſee given to \ Dubricus, 
"> primate of. Britain, conſpire to ſuggeſt i it .could not be written till che eleyenth 


. ; +4 1 not till the latter 1 . of. i. or a 5275 little time before-it 
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ſome of 3 on 2 particularly in ks account of: —.—— and, 
2 "enlarged by moſt of the letters and ſpeeches which appear i in his work, 4. = 


entirely! his own e as well 5 by the addition of Merlin's | 
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Fear at which Sigebert ended, to A. D. 1150: and in the preface to his few 


m various manuſcripts annexed do that writer's hiſtory; Who, in Jam 


the antiquities of the Britains is botrowed from Nernius. Robert did not begin 


b AN A A A 
Soll modern writers however are inclinable*t6- think, that there was an 
Hyleria Britonum mote ancietit than this of Gfrey, becauſe Alarud, treaſurer of 
the church of Beverlen ſpeaks'of ſuch an hiſtoty, without mentioning its author; 
and that Gees relations ate not a little confirmed by what is faid of the Brityfh 
kings in Sigeber?'s chrotirle: but they are evidently rmiftaken in both theſe notions. 
Tue laſt of thoſe weiters-died A. D. 11 12; having brought don his chronicle to 
the yeat 1100: and in the edition publiſhed By Mfrzens, 4: D. 1608, frotty the 
author's original matuſcript preſerved: in his moriaſtery of Gembloars, there is not 
a word faid of any Britifh king, except Auretfut Ambrofis.. Robert, called u 
orig, from the place of his birth, as long as he continued a fimple monk In 
the cotivent of Rec, but after he came to be abbot of Men: F. Michel in Nor mum, 
generally termed Ribert de Monte, undertook to continue that chronicle from the 


edition of it, fays exptefaly, that he added to it an actbunt of the Kings of Britain = 
{becauſe Sgeberr had mentioned none but Ambrofts) and took that account frbth 

the Hiftotio Brimrum, lately tranſlated out of Britiſb into Latin.” This defcription 
of that hiſtory plainly points out Geffzy's work, who began his tranflation (6h 
after the death of Mury I, as appears from his dedication of it to that prince's ſon 
Robert earl of Seger, and publiſbed it probably A. D. 1138. This uppers 
evidently from the epiſtle of Henry of Huntingdon, ad muriumm Britonem, De forte 
Regum Britannoram ex Galfrido Arthurs,, which Sir Henry Sovil fays, he had feen 


A. B. 1139, attending Th-e&441d archbiſtiop of Exarerbury, with fore other Exp? 
biftwps, in their journey to Nome, and ſtaying in Their way thither a dzy or two ut 
the monaſtery of Ber (of which Therbald had been formetly abbot) Was thre 
ſhewn By Robert de Tborigny, the Hiftoria Brimmm, tranſlated into Latin by Coffey 
Arthur, which, though he had ſought for it with great diligence, fie had never 
Veen able to get a fight of before. This cireuhmltance thews it had been very 
kitely publiſhed, and Was in vety few hands, Ince fo curious a fcarcher after tl 

Kiſtorical works as Huntingdon was, had not been able to mert with it before thit 

time; When he had finiſhed, and dedicated to Alexande bithop of "Lincoln, then 
in great power, the firſt ſeven books of his hiſtory, in which what he felates of 


Kis ſupplement to $:zeber?, or the continuation of Bis chronicle (which he catfied | 
down to A. D. 1183) till after A. B. 11 50: but whether he began it, whitht 
monk of Bec, or after he became abbot of Min? 8. Mieze (to Which dightty the | 
author of Nays Pia ſhews he was elected on Thurfilay, Bay 25, 4D. 11 
ib not very material, fince It is evident, he did not begin it Ul Rveril years alter 
See hiſtory was publiſhed ; and whoever cottipates what he fays of the Births 
Kings (patticulatly at A. P. 270) with Ge: work, Will fee Qeutly that all his 
xovounts of dire are taken thetct verbatim, and may obſerve Vewite che d. 
detice with which Reberr quoted thoſe relations.” I 1:02.73 46l 45 5 

* As e d of Beverley, his annals go' down to the latter end öf A. P. 1120 
Wien Henry.of Blut was made biſhop of Windbg0er - bat he did not a 69h. 
the Me Britiim, out of which he fays, be made thoſe deftorstibns, which 


are mentioned. among his works under the title of Deſbrationes Galfridi, till 
A. D. 1148, nor begin the writing of his 


annals, till after he had made'thoſe ex- 
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dne It muſt be obſerved; that under Stephen's lawleſs government, te ad 
go reſpect paid to the clergy: they were maltreated in all places, abuſed in their 


perſons, plundered in their goods, and many of them turned out of their poſſeſ- 
ſions. To remedy this grievance, the council of Londm, A. D. 1143, made a 
canon, denouncing an excommunication againſt all perſons guilty of thoſe practices; 
a ſentence which an inſinite number of perſons incurred in thoſe times of con- 
fuſion. There happened, about the fame time, a diſpute in relation to the ſoe of 
Turt: William, his fiſter's ſon, being either nominated by Stephen, or ehoſen by 
his influence: and his election being for that reaſon, after a controverſy of five 
years; ſet aſide by Eugenius III, in the council of Reims, on Midlent Sunday, 
March 30, A. D. 1147. Archbiſhop Tbecbald had gone to that council, in con- 
tempt-of Stephen's orders to the contrary: and this prince having, on that account, 
baniſhed him the realm, and ſeized the poſſeſſions of his ſee, Theobald put all parts 
of England, that acknowledged Stzphen's eee fuer rag firſt 
ſentence. of that kind that was ever publiſhed in this nation. It lafted from 
September 12, A. D. 1147, to February 1, A. D. 1148; and in that interval, 
vi. on December 7, 1147, Henry Murdac, abbot of Funtaineis, had been at Treves 
archbiſhop of Ni by the Pope, with whom he had been bred up - 
under S. Bernard, in the monaſtery of Clairvaux*. Henry coming the year fol- 
lowing into Exgland to take poſſeſſion of his ſee, was oppoſed by Stephen, and not 
received into Tor by the citizens: who proceeded with ſo much violence againſt 
the clergy that acknowledged Henry, that ſome had their livings and prebends 
taken away, and were othcrwiſe cruelly treated; the canons and archdeacons of 
the church ſuffering among others, and all of them baniſhed; which brought all 
cangerned in thoſe unjuſt ſeveritics under the excommunication denounced by the 
council, of London. Aſurdar hereupon laid an interdict on the city: and paſſing 
5 his crafures vn all that adhered to his rival, retired to Dovid king of ber fo 
_ fafety. . Stepben and his ſon-Eafface:coming into Twk/hire in the Tummer of the 
year following, laid heavy exactions on all that ſtood by Henry, and cauſed divine 
ſervice to be ſaid; notwithſtanding-the interdict, which involved ſtill more perſons 
in the ſentence of excommunication 5. - The church of Beverley fided with Henry, 
5 and ſuffered on this cecaſion from Stephen's oppreſſion: and nothing but his fear 
of the patron ſaint of the: place; hindered him from erecting a caſtle there to 
them in a more abſolute; ſubjection. Theſe troubles, in which the clergy of chat 

| Place, and of the province of Nut, were Baraſſed by the royal authority, ahd 
officers on one hand, and by the archbiſhop ſupported by the papal power oh the 

Ober. laſted fromithe. beginningiof 4 D. 1748, to the latter end of A. D. 1155. 
Ix was in this interval, that Aured met with the Hiftoris Britinum, which was 
then come ſ0 be the ſubject of all converſations, and from whehee, having nothing 
clſe $0-do, and-deing unable to pay the charge of « tranſcript, he made the extracts, 
that ſeryed for the principal materials of the'three br four firſt 'bodks of his annals. 
He fays in bis preface, that it ws a time, when an infinite riuttber of perſons were 
excommunicated, in conſequence of the decree of a council” of London ; when 
royal cxadtions and oppreftions made people Weury of their lives; Wed cle 
aſticks in high ſtations were driven fron their Teats and Uipnitits; When be could 


not ſay his canonical hours, und there was u ceſſation of dine bees, , deildn | 


* Concal, A. Brit. i. (at, 1. 2 Mr oF 
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of an interdict; - circumſtances which agree to no years near Alired's time, but 


thoſe which paſſed from A. D. 1147, to A. D. 11 50. Thoſe who imagine he 


died A. D. 1126 r 1128, or in the year that his annals end, are undoubtedly 
miſtaken, ſince in the latter end of his ſixth book, when he reckons up the eighteen 

biſhopricks. then in England, he makes Carl; ifle (which was not founded till 
A: D. 1133, or perhaps the year following) one of the number; though he'ſpeaks 
of it as lately erected. There is therefore no reaſon to doubt of what is obvious 
to every reader, that lured took his accounts of the Britiſh kings from Geffrey's 


Hiſtoria Britonum : and he delivers them in Geffrey's own words in abundance f 


places. To mention only one, which is ſufficient to put this matter out of apes 
Alured*, giving an account of Arthur's keeping Whitſentide at Caerleon, ſays,” that 
the Hiſtoria Britonum enumerates all the kings and princes that came thither upon 
his invitation: and then adds, præter hos non remamſit princeps alieujus pretii citra 


Hiſpaniam, qui ad iſtud edictum non venerit. Theſe are the very words of Geffrey | 


in his Britiſh Hiſtory, and ſo peculiarly his own, that they are one of his additions 
to the original Britiſh, from which he tranſlated his work; as any one, ſlcilled in 
that language, may ſee by examining Mr. Davies's manuſcript. It appears upon 


the whole, that the Britiſp Hiſtory,” which 1 ae to write bis Wy 5 


was no other than Geffrey of Monmouth s. = 0 
In defect of any light from Geffrey's relations, it was ue to Prey Fu 


the Roman writers, and the monuments of their empire preſerved in different parts 


of Great Britain, the accounts given, in the ſecond book of this hiſtory, of 
tranſactions in this country, whilſt it was under -their-deminion, The annals of 
Wales, the learned Mr. Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt's critick upon them, and a 
multitude of paſſages in the works of the moſt ancient Britiſb poets, and im che 
lives of the Britiſb Saints, have contributed much to ſet the account of the 
of the Saxon conqueſts, and the decline of the Britiſb power in this iſland, in the 


light wherein it appears in the third book of this hiſtory. The Sax chrohiele! 
the regiſters of churches and abbeys, the charters of Saxon kings, the lives of Sarah 


ſaints, with ſome Ol Engliſb hiſtorians and chronicles habe furniſhed moſt of the 
materials of the fourth book: and the two laſt have been chiefly taken from our 


own writers, cozval with the facts they relate, compared with foreign hitoridins; 


and with what records of the ſame times there are in being. I have been careful to 


examine each fact, before I allowed it a place in the body of this work; and always 


quote the deciſive, authority upon which I relate it 3» ſeldom mentioning others of 


lefs weight, or later in time, unleſs; for the fake of ſome circumſtance in the fe- 
lation omitted by the principal author. I have however examined all others that 
| treat of the ſame ſubject; though I have thought it a very impertinent way of 


ſwelling a volume, and a very unfair treatment of a reader, to charge the notes 


with accounts I have been forced to reject, and put him upon the dry and tedious 
Work of going through the traſh of writers unworthy of credit, aud of forming a 


judgment upon ſcraps and fragments, as they le . Wen 
have taken that method. 7 18 32 9 4 [1 £ 9 Nin 2 


IA not fond af mentioning e ee capibls bas Bakisg for 


| ſelfiſh ends into the loweſt dregs of ſuutrility, and who: hath ſo wrong a turn in his 
head as to object in the way of reproach to another the extraordinary manner of his 
3 yp a work, which doth him the An Denon, 20d e in che 
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caſe of any other man; be Jeng "Fg all ah 3 an cluſtrious teſtimony of ac- 
knowledged merit. It ſhews either a wonderful genius, or a very uncommon ſhare" 
of preſumption, for a perſon to fancy himſelf maſter -of all points of antiquity, ' | 
and qualified to write an hiſtory of England, the moment that he hath peruſed 8 - . 
Brady, or (one that , borrows the beſt of his materials from him) a Here and is 
able to make uſe of their tranſlations from originals; the Phraſeology whereof 
requiring ſome previous knowledge of ancient . uſages to underſtand, might elſe 
have proyed too myſterious for his capacity to comprehend. ' 1 have paſſed many 
years in the ſtudy of the antiquities of this nation; and if 1 have taken time for 
the publiſhing of this volume, containing the tranſadtions of ancient times, every 
particular whereof was to undergo a ſtrict examination, it was 'my indiſpenſable * 
duty to do fo, in order to the compoſing of a work that might not be unworthy 
of the patronage of a noble ſociety, nor unfit to anſwer their view of doing ſervice 
to their country. The world is rarely edified by books wrote extenipore, and pub- 
bliſhed in an hurry : and I have the ſatisfaction of knowing that I have not loſt a 
moment I could poſſibly fave, nor hath the preſs ever waited an hour for me; but' 
volumes of ſo large a ſize are not printed with ſuch expedition as people expect. 
I have thought it my buſineſs to explain every uſage, and clear every occurrence as 
it happens in the courſe of the hiſtory; it appearing to me very ridiculous (how- 
ever neceſſary for their profit others may find it) for the writer of the hiſtory of a 
nation, to poſtpone either a diſcourſe of its antiquities, or the explaining of revo-' 
lutions which come in the order of time to be related, matters of the greateſt dif- 

ficulty or curioſity, to diſſertations which are to appear ſome time or other after his 
Work is finiſhed, diſperſed, and purchaſed. I have always looked upon aits of 
confidence, a pompous pronouncing of a man's own opinion in matters which he 
doth not ſtate or clear, and an unintelligible jargon of big ſounding words, which 
men of the beſt judgment can't underſtand, nor the author himſelf perhaps ex- 
plain, to be a wretched cover for ignorance: I have therefore endeavoured to clear 
every ſubject, of which I have had occaſion to treat, that the reader may judge of 
it as well as myſelf, and I hope I have done it to his neee at Ak, 12 am 
ſure, he will be at no loſs to underſtand my meaning. 

I HAVE been ſurprized to ſee my accounts, in the general tenour of the 26 

hiſtory before the conqueſt, and in an infinite number of paſſages throughout this 
volume, to differ ſo widely from thoſe given by other writers who have preceded | 
me. I can impute it to nothing but my taking pains to examine what they took for 
granted, or were perhaps incapable of forming a judgment upon, for want of a ſuf- 
ficient knowledge of antiquity, chronology, and geography. I have not mentioned | 
thoſe from whom T differ, becauſe a formal refutation of them would have ſwelled : 
this work to no other purpoſe than to render it tedious: but have contented mylelf 
with fixing ſuch chronological marks to events, as are ſufficient to ſhew their 
miſtake in what they ee 48 on the ſame ſubject" It may be too much to aſk ; 
of the reader to compare our acuounts together: but whoever does 10, will | 5 
ſee who hath ſtudied the ſubject” mbſt; or hath. explained it heſt, It hath been 3 
work of more pains than is cafy to be conceived, to/ ſettle the chronological order 
of events paſſed in the remote ages of antiquity: but I have Sone through it with 


* 


the utmoſt care, and to the belt or my judgment. The chro nologital difquiſitions ö 


are generally put in the notes: but the leſſer chronologiecnl rhatks, of days in the 
week or-month, * in the — taking e cds man . 
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and being 3 to bew the miſtakes of other writers. Our old hiſtorians” 
commencing the year at different times, makes it neceſſary to . that J always 


begin it at New Year's day. E. 
Tux barrenneſs of events, and their incident circumſtances in ancient times, FAY 


* 


nerally produceth a dryneſs in the narration: I have done what I could to avid that 


inconvenience, not by inſerting amuſing tales without any foundation in fact to ſup- 
port them, but by the manner of my relation thereof, that it might not appear 
tedious to the reader, who will judge whether my endeavours have anſwered my 
intention. I have ſpared no labour in the ſearch of truth in all caſes: and I relate 
it, as it hath appeared to me upon the reſult of my enquiries; having judged and 
wrote of ancient ages, as if I lived only in them, without any application to later 
times, except in two or three very material inſtances, where it could not well be 
avoided. I am conſcious of no biaſs on my mind, nor can I imagine where the 
moſt prejudiced perſons can ſuſpect me of any; unleſs, perhaps in my character of 
Stephen, ſo different from what others ſay of him, but yet verified in every parti- | 
eular by the conſtant tenour of his actions. If I appear ſevere to Jobn's memory, 
it is owing only to his conduct: and I have not ſaid that it was his fixed reſolution. 
to murder his nephew Arthur from the moment he had him in his power, and that 
he would have executed it ſooner than he did, if he had not been deterred by the 
dread of his mother Eleanor; though I am apt to think every reader will be of that 
opinion, when he conſiders, that in two days after her death, perhaps the moment 
after ſhe was laid in the grave, he murdered that young prince with his own hand; 
as I have ſhewn by proving from two undoubted records in 5 Jabanmis (one for re- 

ducing the fees of the great ſeal to what they were in the reign of Henry II, the other 


for ſettling queen JabePs jointure, which is printed in Rymer ) that Eleanor died in 


the week before Eaſter, A. D. 1203, contrary to the ſtream of all our hiſtorians, 
even of the laſt pretender to that character, who place her death in the year following. 


I have however, to do juſtice to truth, taken as much care to vindicate Jobs from the 


horrible calumny charging him with the treacherous maſſacre of three hu! ndred 
French of the 3 of Evreux, firſt advanced by the French writers, and 4 ts 
wards adopted by the Engliſb, to the very laſt of them, as I have to clear Henry it 
from the ſcandalous falſhood of his e a love affair with HE the after of 
Philip Auguft. | 

I HAvg avoided a parade of reflections, which thoſe, who 1 chews moſt, qe 
equally upon true or falſe facts, and inſtru the leaſt by them, at the Tame time that 


they ſeem to preclude the reader from making his own: and have only uſed. them | 
upon the moſt important occaſions. - In other caſes I have choſen to couch them in 


ſhort touches, ſuggeſted naturally by the fact, and i inter woven in the courſe of 
the narration. If the reader doth not complain of my too great exactneſs, I call ot 
doubt his opinion of my impartiality ; which none are ſo apt to ſuſpect, as thols 
who have the leaſt of it themſelves, or are the moſt ignorant on the ſubject; men | 
prepoſſeſſed with notions of things they neyer examined, too haſtily co 
every thing that claſhes with their own received opinions. Inſtruction is. the end 
have aimed at, and truth hath been my guide in all this work E never fatizfiedingay 
Point, till I had made uſe of all means in my power for diſcoyering N- withor 
any pompous or hypocritial appeal to heaven to warrant it, yet in a juſt confidence of 
n 
ans Yard, Wiftminfer, 
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Givi g an account of the Cuſtoms, Manners, and 


Government of the firſt Inhabitants of GREAT . 
BRITAIN, and of the condition of the Country at ID 7 32 


the time of the Roman inyaſion, 
111 work, which 1 have [hy ng wt ola me to enquire | 1 
into the true original of the ancient inhabitants of GREAT BRITAIN; "By 


to trace them from their firſt appearance upon earth, through their 
various changes, of abode and tranſmigrations of countries, to their final ſettlement 
in theſe weſtern parts of the world; and to repreſent as much, as can be-learn'd 
at this diſtance of time, of their manners, cuſtoms, and religion, the condition of 
their private life, the nature of their public conſtitution and government; with 
the revolutions to which, by a fate incident to human affairs, and common to all 
other nations, they have from time to time been ſubje&.- To do this, with regard 
not only to the original inhabitants; but to ſuch likewiſe, as have come over ſince 
the firſt plantation, either with hopes of, refuge, or views of conqueſts, or perhaps 
invited by the natives to their ſuccour, or elſe tempted by the richneſs of the ſoil, 
the goodneſs of the climate, and the plenty of the country to ſettle here and mix 
with them, on various occaſions and in different ages: To relate the fate of theſe 2 
different people through a long ſucceſsion of time; through ages remote, ignorant; 5 I: 
obſcure, - of-which we have very ſmall remains, and thoſe" uncertain. as to their „ 
authority, imperſect in their matter, and confuſed in their narration of the few: 5 95 
occurrences they were intended to conyey down. to poſterity; without any order of 
time, and with very few! particulars: of place, date, or chronological marks to ſerve. Bs 
bor a guide and help to form a judgment, even in points of the greateſt import- > 
. ance j as well as through others, which indeed afford a multitude of writers, but gene- ee = 
P "7 e confin . 3 4 BY ___ unacquainted: with. 18 1 
OL. ; World, 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


world, equally fond of perpetuating trifling and material events ; and who, bein 

often miſinformed themſelves, are much fitter to miſlead than inſtruct us in ſuch 
caſes, ever varying in their accounts of tranſactions, and frequently contradicting 
each other, in the ſubſtance as well as circumſtances of facts; fo that there is no 
admitting them for evidence, till they have ſtood the teſt of a ſtrict examination : 
To do this as it ought to be done, is a work which requires a great impartiality 
of mind, and coolneſs of reflection, with a continual attention and exerciſe of 
the judgment, in order to clear up what ſuch writers have perplexed ; to ſeparate 
what they have improperly jumbled ; to diſtinguiſh what is true from what is 


falſe; and what may be received as certain from what is barely probable” or | 


mere conjecture. But whatever labour may be neceflary for this purpoſe, or how- 
ever diſagreeable it may be, to go through heaps of rubbiſh to ſelect a few ma- 
tzrials ; an hiſtorian cannot, with juſtice to himſelf or the world, abate the leaſt 


of this care and caution till he comes to the age of public records; when all the 


civil acts of government were enrolled and committed to writing in a regular and 
authentic manner, and moſt of the military and political tranſactions of the ſame 
times may be verified in a great degree by thoſe unerring authorities. 
THr1s however is no more than the importance of the ſubject deſerves, and is 
abſolutely neceſſary to anſwer the ends of Hiſtory : which, with the knowledge of 


| paſt tranſactions, conveys to us the experience of former ages, the examples of our 


anceſtors, and the juſt characters of perſons, who have deſerved either well or ill 
of their country. It treats of the ſecrets of ſtate ; the actions of princes ; the con- 
duct of miniſters ; the condition and behaviour of the people; the forms of their 
police, cuſtoms, and conſtitution ; the wiſdom of their laws; the methods and 
rules of their juſtice ; the maxims of their politics; the arts or miſtakes of Nateſ- 
men; the cauſes of the grandeur of a nation in ſome ages, and of its decline 


in others; the virtues which raiſe it at one time to the height of glory, and the | 


vices which at another fink it into contempt, and pave the way to its ruin. In 
a word, it lays before our eyes the viciſſitude of all human affairs, the fate of 
kingdoms and ſtates, the variations of religion and government, the occaſions 
and cauſes of revolutions, with the pretences made uſe of by ſuch as have pro- 
jected, and the ends propoſed by ſuch as have favoured them; the means where- 
by they have been brought about, and the effects which they have been found 
to LL LOTT 
companied with juſt reflections; without favour or prejudice to parties or perſons ; 
and without any bias but what is the neceflary refult of a due eſteem for virtue, and 
of an honeſt zeal for the public good; to relate them, purged of the defects and 


faults, that have, in the barbarity of paſt ages, crept into our old chronicles ; in the 
natural order of events; and with a clearneſs of narration, proper for inſtruction, as 


to come out of the mouth of truth; but ill with a force, and elegance, and (as 
occaſions require | expreſſion ; in an caſy flow of ſtyle ; ſuch as, withour 
veiling any of the native charms of Truth, may yet give her ornaments | 


to her modeſty, and make her appear amiable in the eyes of thoſe, who might be 


ſhocked to fee her in a dreſs either forbidding or negligent ; is the proper buſineſs 
of an hiſtorian, This is the taſk in which I am ingaged, and theſe are the fub- 
jets of the following work; in which they ſhall be treated with that be! 


freedom, which the laws of hiſtory demand, and which, after an unwearied Gili = 
gence in ſearching for the truth in all caſes, a conſciouſneſs of writing it juſtly | 


warrants 


* 


To relate theſe with a proper choice of cher important circumſtances; und c- 55 


CE 


\ 


O F ENGLAND. 


warrants: And hip ſhall be deſcribed, with all the exactneſs, which theit is 
portance deſerves, as well as with all We Sr 4/1 which the pirate love of 
truth can inſpire. N 


I. Barra, reputed by the Greeks and ans the largeſt iſland of the habitable 


or the fitua- 
tion and name 


world, is ſeated in the north weſt part of Eurupe; ſurrounded by a number of of Bair ain, 


leſſer iſles, which, however diſtinguiſhed from each other by particular denomina- 
tions, paſſed among the antients by the general name of the Britiſh lands. It is 
divided from the continent on the eaſt and ſouth by two branches, the one of the 
German, the other of the Weſtern Ocean; which extend themſelves into the 
Engliſb channel, and grow gradually more ſhallow, as well as more narrow, till 
they meet in the ſtreight between; and Calais. It was probably this laſt 
circumſtance, and the ſmall between the French and the Engh/b coaſts 
in that ftreight ; and perhaps ſome old tradition; which have occaſioned abun- 
dance of writers, both ancient and modern, to imagine, that this iſland was origi- 
nally, joined to the continent, and ſevered afterwards from it, either at the time 
of the univerſal deluge, or by ſome accident, which hath happened ſince the ge- 
neral alteration made in the outward face of the earth by that inundation. Ver- 
ſetegan ſupports the latter opinion, by arguments drawn from the appellation of CH. 
given to the rocks near Dover, and on the oppoſite ſhore, preſerving, as it were, a 


memorial of their having been once joined and afterwards: cleft aſunder; from 


their being both of the ſame chalky and flinty ſubſtance, their ſides towards the ſea 
appearing plainly to be broken off from more of the ſame matter to which they 
had been ſome time by nature faſtened ;' from the length of thoſe Cliffs along the ſea- 
ſhore, anſwering on one ſide exactly to the length of thoſe on the other, both run- 
ning for about ſix miles till they terminate in a ſandy ſhore; (as that of Calais is on 
the French coaſt, and Sandwich on the Engliſh) and not above twenty four miles 


diſtant from one another; from the face or appearance of thoſe Cliffs, which ſeem 


cut off ſteep or ſtrait down from top to bottom, not ſloaping as inland hills gene- 


rally are in their deſcent to the valleys adjoining, but broken off by force towards 
the ſea with a ſurprizing evenneſs, each ſide ſtill correſponding to the other in 


this reſpect : and from the alterations evidently appearing in the neighbouring coun- 


tries, particularly in Holland, Zeland, and the low parts of Flanders, once co- 


vered by the fea, and ſtill ſubje& to inundations, but drained (as he ſuppoſeth) 
upon the waters finding a N e ee ee A 
forded a land paſſage from the continent to Britain. 

Tux obſervations made by Dr. Walks, Mr. Somner, and others of the like 
. alterations in maritime and low grounds in Kent, Eſſex, Lincolnſhire, and other 
parts of England, with the impoſſibility of an iſthmus ſo very narrow, when con- 
tinually beaten on both ſides, being able to hold out for thouſands of years againſt 
the fury of two ſeas conſpiring to undermine it, renewing their attacks every tide, 
f and their natural force augmented from time to time by the violenoe of ſtorms, 
have inclined them alſo to adopt the fame ſentiment. To theſe may be added the 
ſetting of the tides (in the manner they cuſt neceſſarily flow before the iſthmus was 
broken) of the German fea from north to ſouth,” whilſt thoſe from the weſtern 


ocean. ſet from ſouth to north, till. they, meet in a point about the Doggar ſands ; 


The ridge of rock at the bottom of the ſea running from one fide of the ſtrei ghts 
to the other; and the name of the headland on the French fide lying opp tp 


the Sauth Foreland, which is now called Blackneſs, and- was anciently known by | 


the name of Promontorium Iium, as Ptolemy writes it, or Tim, +. 
. r e 278. 276. 
e | p. | Strabo 


| * : 
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Strabo, a name probably derived from the Celtic. word Guith, ſignifying a ſepa» 


ration | 
In an event ſuppoſed to have happened many — before Britain was ſo 0 AS 
known to the learned part of the world, there is no expecting any teſtimonies from 


authors to decide the queſtion. Servius, who flouriſhed about A. D. 400, being 


the moſt ancient that (in his commentary upon a paſſage of Virgil which hints it) 


directly aſſerts this ſeparation of Britain from the continent; and I only touch upon 


the reaſons, which ſeem to favour that conjecture; not caring to dwell longer on 


E ſubject of not ſo much uſe. as curioſity, 
Tux firſt ſtep to the knowledge of a country, and the firſt point of enquiry 


about it, is the name by which it is diſtinguiſhed : and this hath, in all ages been 
generally taken, either Nodes e inhabitants, from the nature of its 


fituation, or from ſome particular circumſtance or quality, as well of the land as 
the 6 
be EN in the world, and which are taken notice of by Axiſtatle 3, 
are naturally enough accounted for in this manner: For as the mountains 
which ſeparate France and Taly, being always covered with ſnow, and appearing 
white, were for that reaſon (as Feſtus Pompeius ſays) called Alpes * ; ſo this iſland, 
when it firſt preſented itſelf with its chalky cliffs and ſoil. to the eyes of thoſe 
who viewed it from the Gallic ſhore, could not be more properly denominated than 
by the name of Albion; agreeable to that which uſed to be given it by the ancient 
Britons, who called it Iſ-wen, or Ellan-ben, both words denoting The white 
land, As to its other name of Britannia, learned men have been much divided 
in their opinions about its derivation ; and the diſpute between them hath been 
carried on with more. warmth and vehemehee than the ſubject "ſeems to deſerve. 
Several of theſe derivations are ſo much forced, and fo ill calculated, either to en- 
gage the judgment, or even ſtrike the fancy of mankind in their favour ; that it 
is ſcarce worth | while to mention them. I ſhall therefore only take notice of Cam- 
den's, which, it muſt be owned, is ingenious and natural enough, and then take 
the freedom of offering my own; for in caſes of ſo remote antiquity, where there 
is no light but what muſt ariſe from conjecture, every man Ras = night to. propoſe 
gu and that the moſt rational may be 


_ CampEn makes this name to be a compound of two words of different languages : | 


Brith or Brit, a Celtic word which ſignifies painted, and Tamas, a Greek word 
denoting a region; ſo that, according to him Britannia was ſo called from its being 
. RD AT Po FEY En 


The names Albion and Britannia, by which this iſland ſeems to 


5 + That this, ee fs booms near ©. cal- 
led Portus Icius (deemed by Camden, Du Freſne, 
and other learned men, to be Vitſand or Witſand, 
which has ſtill the remains of a Roman road leading 
to it, and was the ordi between France 
and England from the fixth at leaſt to the fourteenth 
century, as appears from writers and records in thaſe 
and the intermediate derived their names 
from the Britiſh word Guith, 


Wight,. called by ſome authors Yi as, and Nis by 


Diodbrus Sirulus, (in whoſe time it was an iſland 


only at high water, for at low, when the tide was 


out, the channel between it and Hampſhire being 


left dry, it was joined to Britain, as a ula) 

is called Guith by the Britains; for a like reaſon as 

Sicth aſſumed its name, when it was by Dzucalion's 

flood (as * Senaca ſa . ent cutoff and ſevered from leah. 
In his treatiſe 

: + From the Greek us or Au, the Roman 
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which fignifies a Se- 
paration, is the more probable, becauſe. the f. f 


tongues ſignify I bite, 
Celtic A or Al (the —.— b and p being in 
that » as well as in many o 

ally interchanged) which hath 


be for this reaſon or no, there are others ho main- 

tain, that all mountains and high places were called 
1332 Alpes or Alber: See note in Tacit. de 

German. Ne. 28. Ed. Grana. 

mountain near the Neclar not far from Noteling, 
was called Alla, and Strabo, 1. iv. p. 202. f 
of another at the extremity of the Alpes in — 
cum, called Albius Mons quaſi Alpinus, near which 
ftood the town of Albium, and > formerly At: 


8 P 
foreign word; when. the Celtic, Tan, from which 


dia and Alpiona. © 


the other is CN derived, has the © fame 
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ſame meaning; | 
(See Antiquitez des Cultes in Glſſ.) But whether it 


Thus 2 


Abus or the Sabine ;, which in theſe ſeveral | 
all derived from the e 


— 
— 
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ie of the cena. » and ſeems to owe its oxigi- 
nal rather to foreigners than the natives; whereas, of all the ways and occaſions of 
giving denomination to countries, that, which dcrives Menn Hun the name of 
the people who firſt planted them, is certainly the moſt uſual in point of practice, 
and the moſt fitting in point of reaſon to be preferred. Now, in the ancienteſt 

writings of the Britiſh poets and others, it appears, that conſtantly called 
themſelves Prydbain, and their country Inis-prydbain, the F tbe Prydbain': oj 
and © as with regard to words, eſpecially ſubſlantiues, which in their primary uſe” 
begin with p, the Welſh conſtantly change that letter, in ſpeaking or writing, as 
* occaſion-ſhall, require, into 5,” and make a like change of d into t and db 
into th like which it was always pronounced; I can't ſee how the Latins, 
who conſtantly rejected ſuch aſpirates, or indeed the Greeks, hearing the ſound. of 
the word Brydbain 3, and ſoftening it after their manner, when they adopted it into 
their language, could well call the people by any name but that of. Britani, or the 
country by any other than that of Brizania.: * 
| Leders indeed (and it is all that in this caſe I have oocafion: to fuppoſe,) that 
people diſtinguiſhed by the ſame latinized name, were likewiſe called by the ſame. 
correſponding name in the Celtic or Britiſh tongue ; which, I imagine, cannot rea- 
ſonably be diſputed; and that there were people on the continent called Britanni, 
who being more uſed to commerce with the world, and more civilized than the 
Nand Britains, never marked or painted their bodies, is a fact very eaſy to be pro- 
ved. Julius Ceſar indeed does not mention them in the; ſhort Commentary which 
he wrote of his wars in Gaule, tho he ſays in ! general, that the maritime pro- 
vinces of Great Britain were inhabited by people who came over from Belgium, 
and retained here the ſame names, which had ſerved to diſtinguiſh them in their 
former country. But there is no great ſtreſs to be laid upon his ſilence; becauſe 
he ſcarce gives us the names of forty towns of Gaule, when Appian in his account 
of the fame wats, and Flderch w.Cajfer”s life tell ys, that he wedged, Shove eight, 
A Ag empi.". | 

* Dionyfius, author of the Periegefis, who wrote in the NET of 1.4 ſtu Wg 
ſpeaking of the nations which dwelt on the ſca-coaſts. from Spain to the Rhine, 
mentions: the Britanni as ſettled to the ſoutſ of that river on the coaſt of Flanders, 
over-againſt the iſle of Great Britain: and Pliny, recounting the various people. that 
dwelt in his time on the coaſt of Gaule, from the mouth of the:Schelde ſouthwards, 
and them from thoſe who were ſettled rote. within land; after men- 
tioning. the Toxandri, who, poſſeſſed Zealand, the Menapiriof Brabant, the Morins. 
and Oromanſaci who inhabited the counties of Baulzgne and Guifnes, placeth the 


A - 


Britannt between theſe laſt and the people of Amiens, Brauvais, and Seez. in Ner-. 

mandie; Bens Ys Rn, of their ſituation, a 2 of Ficardie 

for their habitation *. „FFT 
een iind FM hs DOG 18. bal vi UH At . 1054973. $833k " 

' 1 . 1 2 S109 Lg 
ee Ink. Bid 11 80. ne ing taken from their 
7 p. 28, and 29, col. 1 r commion ſituatioi z ſuch as the Meri and 4remo- 

For Mr. 12 (in Gl: tut, Brit. p 000 rici, i. e. the Maritime: Nations, iexcept- in three 


75 that the oldeft Brigantei, tho bag inhakirants 
Britain, never uſed. the Jt which was in- 
troduced * e eee oor Me 
© BS 44s — 5 5. REP 
5: i. e. 'Prcardis. properly ſo. called, or 
ee Jo 
. 5 Thus alſo with regard to the vaſt number of. 
different people ſettled on the coalt of the ocean, in a 
tract of above a 1090 miles, from the mouth of the 
Rhine. to the ſhore of Bi/cay,. n 
S eee only un- 
der the appellative names to which they might all 
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Pars, chere 


or four in the Prorince of | Bretagne, 
neceſſarihy . 
is likewiſe obſervable, chat this laft name of Aremo- 


rici uſed to be given alfo to the Aquitani, of whom 
perhaps. Pavers! 3 — 


nations between the Ga- 
2 e e, 
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A fill remain, are 2 tradition. | 
to be built 1130 years the Chriſtian 
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I is reaſanable however to think, that theſe Britanni or Brydbain of the conti- 
nent, extended themſelves formerly much farther along the weſtern coaſt of Gaule, 
than they did, or were ſuppoſed to do, at the time when they firſt came to be 
known to the Romans; and that the Britann, fpoken of by Dionyſius, as ſettled on 
the coaſt of Flanders, (where the towns of Bruges, and retten the old name of 
Mons in Haynault, ſeem to preſerve their memory) and thoſe of Picardie mentioned 
by Pliny, were originally the ſame people, and lay contignous to each other ; and that 
they were ſpread ſtill farther along the coaſt towards the ſouth, even to the mouth of 
the Lorre and the extremity of Bretagne; which ſeveral learned writers maintain to 
have been called by that name, long before it came to be in conſtant uſe, and ap- 
propriated to that province after the remains of the army, brought out of this ifland 


by Maximus, had, according to the Welſh tradition, ſettled in that country #4. 


ra; and that by a fate common to it with abun- 
dance of other towns in Gaule, and elſewhere, it has 
by the ſubſtitution of a new one, loſt its ancient 
and more honourable name of Briumia. Stra- 
bo gives us from the famous Polybjus, who took it 
from Er et keeper of the Alexandrian libra- 
under Ptolemy Euer and from Pytheas of 
Aar fall, who was ſti KL the . and 
in time the thing ſeems to have happened in 
the nei | of tir ak abate, A very re- 
e relation with regard tn that ancient city. 

He fays that Publius Cornelizs Scipio (father. to 
that great man who firſt deſerved 2 
title of Africanus,) © enquired diligently of the de- 
« puties of Merrill, when they were with him, 
c about the cities of Britannia, Narbonne, and 
<« Carbila, the three beſt cities in all Gawle.” 


A. U. C. 5 about 220 years before the birth 


of Chin when- Seite, being conſul with T. Sem. 


i Ir 


ſo was Narborne: and Strabo tells us, that Car- 
bils was ſeated near the mouth of the Loire, where 
it now appears under the name of Nantes accord- 
ing to Ortelius, Britamia muſt be looked for 
among the Britami; of which people we may As. 

uſch' 


naturally conclude it to be the capital, as 


was of the Aafcii, Angers of the „ Tours 
of the Turones, and Beauvais of the Bellauuci; and 
accordingly Sanſen places it at Abbeville on the 


river. | | 

This was probably a much better in for- 
mer days, the fex having for ſeveral ages been 
withdrawing from the French fide of the channel to 


the inconceivable . prejudice of their and 
gaining ground on the ſhore of En This 
appears particularly from the great di in the 


preſent ſtate of the channel of the Ife of Hight 


from what it was in the time of Augufizs Cæſar, 
when it was dry at low water; and from the caſe 
of AMonffireul ſur mer, which, tho formerly waſhed- 
by an arm of the fea; — pes 
diſtance, and hath long ago ceaſed to be an har- 
bour. The lower part of the town is at this day 
waſhed by an inconfiderable river too nartum for: 
navigation, and ſecured by a morafs, ng. 2. 

through a 


great way higher up into the country 
. Valley perfectly level between two ridges of moun— 
> tains; which being without any of the unevea- 


neſſes of inland vales, hath all the air of a bay 
filed with water, tho” now deſerted: by the 


_ fea*: and whoever cafts x view on the like'vallies: 


between that place and-Mbheville,, may obſerve ap- 
pearances enough to make him conclude, they 


Have all undergone tHe' ſame fate., 'Theſe- obſer- 
. vations ſhew, that Abbeville- was probably a very 


good port formerly, and it certainly lay very com- 
modious for tranſporting over into Britain, as well 

the firſt inhabitants af this- country; as the co- 
lonies, which, C ſar tells us, came over after- 


Wards from Belgium, and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
che ſouthern and maritime parts of che iſland; 


Conſidering therefore the natural fondhefs, wlüch 


* 
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\ 
s 


the preſervation of its name; there'ſeeins no man- 
ner of grounds to imagine, that the firſt plantation 
of Great Britain was made from any other quar- 
een people, tian tte Britammi of 
No ancient writer takes any notice of thin 


m | s Brit; forces retiring into frmorica ; and 
upon gs ries xt rl tus rm th ſexy de Jer x contre fee, . 


* ; > Le . . 
Sulpicius Severus a contemporary hifforian, a "man 
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Ir was common in the early ages of the world, for people to be called by ſeve- 
ral names, either owned by themſelves, or impoſed on them by others, inforuch 
that, of the infinite number of nations. which. inhabited Spain at the time it firſt 
came to be known to the Romans, there was ſcarce one of them but went by feve- 
ral denominations. New names were generally given to a people upon the arrival of 


new colonies in a country, and were taken from ſomething in their qualities or con- 


dition, by which they were diſtinguiſhed, or from ſome particular circumſtance 
in their ſituation. Thus, when tiew colonies of inhabitants from among the Belgæ 
or Germans, came to fix their feats in the extreme parts of Gaule, the Celtz, who 
had been ſettled there ſome ages before, began in the provinces adjoining to the 


abode of theſe new comers, to be called by the names of Heneti, Veneti, or Senones, 


all derived from the Celtic word Hen, in Latin Sener, and importing, what they 
really were, the Old inhabitants z whilſt others, who dwelt on the Sea-coaft, (and 
among theſe, the Veneti of Bretagne and Normandy, who ſeem to have always car- 
ried on a large commerce, and to have kept up a ſtrict friendſhip and correſpon- 
dence with this iſſand) were from thenee 5 called by the general name of Morini or 


Aremorici, Inhabitants of the fea toafts. But names of this kind, being at firſt 


merely appellative, and ſerving rather to deſcride than denominate a people, could 
hardly be deemed proper ones, till hey came by long and continual uſe to be in a 
manner conſecrated, and at length ſo entirely appropriated, as in many caſes to ex- 
tinguiſh utterly all remembrance of the true name, by which fuch people were 
originally diſtinguiſhed, Whereas of all names, thoſe which are taken from the 
ſtock of which a nation is deſcended, are certainly the moft ancient: and have this 
further advantage, that they po ine out 46 us the tue original of a people; which 
6 th new ſujet of enquiry with regrd to th ancient infabtans of Bria | 


THAT they were a Celtic nation, and ese hither from Gaul, is to longer Of the n 


_ doubted by any body: the perfect conformity between them arid the old Gaulils in 1 


their manners, cuſtoms, habits, buildings, temper, warlike genius, fuperſtitions of 
religion, and above all in their language; joined to the fituation of the two coun- 
tries, not allowing on this head this leaſt room for difpute. This renders it ne- 
ceſſary to trace the original of the Ciræ; the doing of 'which will diſcover, like- 
wile; chat of the Britain: à work,” which, kewelle af this diſtance of time it 


may appear impracticable, hath yet been attempted” with faccefs, and executed 


witk ſo much learning and judgment by the late M. Przrin in his Attiquits des 


Celtes (wherein he Rath been generally followed by other curious ſearchers into an- 


tiquity,): hat there is little oocaſion of entering into a minute detail of thofe reaſoning 
by which he hath at large fapportet his „er into a tedious elaborate d 
cuſſion af what lie hatte deduocd already þ the cleareſt mannes, and wet proved 
Lr id ſyllice therefore — chit agrdacly 05 Ken let, which God 
 Alwighty after the flood gos to Noah and' Nw ots , That they an be fruvtful 
and bring farth abundantly, and ripleniſh the earth; and to that wick Nh Him- 
ſelf pronouficed particularly im favour of the eld of his children, that God /Gould 
enlarge Japbet; thoſe venerable progenitors of the preſent world did in fact mul- 


apy x This, though” the temperance af their diet and dhe regularity 
way © ing e n eee, 
o qulie, And a ihe of" Halb ws al calle ther by ths ef Avian; 


Sine with St. Martin at Tours, writing 
than ten years aftkr, (too ſhort a time 


bog: roach the change in the old of ; 7 The word Mor. i Celtic ſignifyin che d. 
old name of a : in * 
N and ſperking of times mote ancient, ſtill nx. bx, 4. 7 7 nts 4 
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Sidonius' Jpollinaris not long der terms it dons 


n Britain. 


Kt . 


thought to be Armenia ; but there are good reaſons t 
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ing to the remains of the antediluvian vigour, not then quite worn out of their 
conſtitutions ; and to the extraordinary length, to which their lives, by a particular 
providence in that ſtate of the world, were extended. Hence, in about two hundred 
years after the Deluge, they found themſelves in a condition to ſend out colonies of 
their deſcendants into different parts of the earth, to divide it. among them, and, as 
their families increaſed, to form many diſtin& nations. The inſpired author of the 
book of Gene/is hath preſerved the names of the ſeveral heads of theſe families or 
nations, and tranſmitted them to us, with an account how they branched out of 
the common ſtem ; adding at the concluſion of his genealogical _ narration, that 
theſe were the families of the ſens of Noah after their generations in their nations, and 
by theſe were the nations divided in the earth after the flood. Hence, whenever any 
of theſe nations come in ſucceeding times to be mentioned either in the other hiſto- 
rical, or in the prophetical books of the Old Teſtament, they are conſtantly deno- 
minated by the name of their founder thus recorded by Moſes; a method, which 
hath been followed by the Jeuiſb writers in all ages. | 


Tux ſame divine authority aſſures us, that the Jes of the nations were planted 


by the deſcendants of Faphet : Profane hiſtory gives the ſame account, and ſhews 
us further, that the greater part of Afia was peopled by his poſterity ; ſo widely 


were his borders and poſſeſſions extended. Gomer, or Gamar (as he is called in the 


Septuagint) the eldeſt of his ſons, fixed his ſeat in the Higber Alia, to the eaſt of 
the Caſpian Sea, in the pleaſant and fruitful countries of Hyrcama, Margiana, Ba- 
Griana, and Segdiana; where he enjoyed all the advantages, which a rich foil, a 
temperate climate, the neighbourhood of the ſea, and the convenience of fine ri- 
vers, naturally afford. The vaſt tract of land, that lay to the eaſt and north-eaſt 
of thoſe countries, known by the general name of Great Tartary, was the portion 
of Magog, the ſecond of Faphet's fons, and the father of the true Scythians. Ma- 
dai the third ſon took poſſeſſion of Media, contiguous to his brother Gomer”s terri- 


tories, but lying more ſouth, and extending itſelf farther ' weſtward 3, Jaun or 


Jovan the fourth ſon, and the father of the Janes or Jones, ſettled in the ſouthern * 


parts of the Leſſer Ala; and from thence his deſcendants, paſſing into Artica, 


Pbocis, and Peloponneſus, peopled all Greece, ſome parts of Traly, and the iſlands of 


the Archipelago : whilſt Tiras or Tirax, the youngeſt, took poſſeſſion of the more 


northern provinces of the Leſſer Ala, running from the coaſt of the Mediterranean 
do the ſouth-eaſtern extremity of the Euxine. | IM n 


- 
* 


very early into the moſt diſtant parts, that under the names of Traces and Briges *, 


perhaps ſo called from their living, not ſtraggling in woods, (the too ordinary cu. 


tom in thoſe times,) but collected together in towns, the characters of Gens ma- 


xima and Gens antiquiſſima were naturally given and juſtly allowed them by the an- 
cients. For, after planting Pbrygia and the adjoining countries lying on the Euxine, 


they paſſed over the Tbracian Boſphorus into Europe, ſettled in Thrace, and from 


thence ſent out their colonies, ſome northwards into Paland and Ruſſia, where they 


gave the river Niefter the name of Thyras; whilſt others, coaſting along the Da- 
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| bf the Mediterranean, but Greece-alſoy and all che wards the weſt. | : 
maritime parts of Europe, to which they paſſed by + Wachter, in pref, to Gleſſar. German. thinks 
ſea from Palefline. ; 


W called Brs becauſ- 3 
2 Th cory when tak ee e e ee 


to think that mount Ararat lay in Bactriana, and 


tranſpoſition of letters, comes the German, Birg, 
| | cruttas. 3 | | 
that this laſt was the country whence mankind was 
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IT uxx poſterity of this laſt multiplied ſo exceedingly, and fpread thamklies 10 


3 


In thoſe early days of the world, before ſpeech was reduced to any certain rules; 
when there were no letters, books, or writings. to ſettle a proper orthography and 


render it uniform; when every body took a liberty of ſpelling after their own man- 


ner, to expreſs, as near as they could, the ſound of a word, or what was their 

henſion of that ſound ; it cannot be expected, but that theſe names of the ſame peo- 
ple, which in their original, (as all ancient languages are fimple, and conſiſt for the 
moſt part of monoſyllables,) were Thrax and Bryx, ſhould, in their declenſion and 
derivatives, meet with a good dęal of variation. Every one ſees by his own daily 
experience, how frequent it is for a man to be puzzled, even in his native language, 


by the unaccountable ſpelling of his correſpondents : And whoever looks inte Ry- 


mer”s collection of our publick records, or reads the hiſtories of this nation, and of 
the very next adjoining realm of France, wrote by Engh/h and French hiſtorians, 
cannot but obſerve the ſtrange havock made by men of learning, in the names of 
perſons and places in both thoſe countries, to which they were reſpectiyely, 
ſtrangers. It can therefore be no ſubject of wonder, that in ages utterly literate, 
when there was no guide, either to prevent the miſtakes of the common people, 
(upon whom the uſe of words chiefly depends) in their pronunciation of the names 
of the mother nation, in caſes where they intended to preſerve them in their purity z 
or to correct any deviation of theirs, from the rules fince received, for the forming 
derivative words; if they had a mind to aſſume, or give a colony, not the original 
name appropriated to the ſtock from whence it ſprung, but ſome other, that might 
however ſhew the relation, which the new tranſplanted race bore to that of which 
they were deſcendants ; it can't in ſuch caſe, I ſay, be any ſubject of wonder, that the 
name of Briges ſhould, in their tranſmigrations from one country to another, receive 
ſuch alterations, as to allow the ſame people to be called in ſome countries * Phryges, 
Frixi, Friganes, Friſones, Friſii, Parifit ; and in „Brigantes, Briſones, Britones, 
Britanm. Such variations are unavoidable, eſpeciallyWhenſo many colonies are ſent out 
at different times to ſettle in diſtant regions, as were in the caſe of the Phrygians : Yet, 


11 


after all, the variation is no greater in any ee than that made above a 


thouſand years afterwards, (when the denomination of cities and nations was better 
fixed) by the learned Greeks, in the names of Pan and Punici for a colony of the 
Phemices. -. RT I We l 11 11 
Ts really amazing what a number of colonies were ſent abroad by the Phry- 
gians. I make uſe of the word Phrygians, becauſe it is the beſt known and gene- 


rally uſed, to denote the people, that were the firſt planters of Europe, and known ori- 


ginally by the names of Thraces and Briges : For : Herodetus tells us expreſly, that 
they were always called Briges as long as they ſtayed; in Europe; but when one 
of their colonies that inhabited the mountainous parts of Macedonia on the con- 
fines of Thrace, thought fit | afterwards to remove thence into Leſſer Aja; they 
then, together with the place of their abode, changed their name into Pbryges or 
Phrygtans., 3 Conon aſcribes this to Midas; Who had been a diſciple of Orpheus, 
and ruling over the Bryges-in Thrace, perſuaded his ſubjects to crols the Hellespong, 
and to aſſume the name of Phryges upon their ſettlement in the country beyond 
Myjia., This fixeth the time of their, remove, and change of name to about thirty 
years before the Trojan war. But whenever it was, this Tbracian people, after- 


> itt 


wards called Phrygians,. were the firſt nation that entered Europe, and for an age 
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another Thracian colony, were called Mefi, Bebryces and” Phryges, to which. Stipbanus N 


Meroner, Mtones and Marumes; ſo thoſe afterwards Brig 


called Britains, were, even in Thrace itſelf, called J. 7. n. 9% | 3 Nanat. i LY 
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or two had nobody to interfere with them in their plantations ;. no other people 
ſetting foot on this fide the Helleſpont, beſides the Faones, who ſettled in Crete, Rhodes, 
Sicily and other iſlands: but did not attempt for ſome ages to extend themſelves 
farther on the continent than Greece, and the adjacent parts of Italy, diſtinguiſhed 
afterwards by the name of Magna Gracia. Theſe were indeed very fine countries, 
and very agreeable ſettlements, but not comparable in point of extent to thoſe of 
the Phrygians; who having peopled Mafia, Pannonia, Wiyricum and Rhetra, paſ- 
ſed along the Rhine to the place where it empties itſelf into the ſea, making ſettle- 
ments on both ſides of the river; on the north, in the country ever ſince known by 


the name of Friſia, and from thence along the maritime provinces of Germany, 


thoſe parts being generally firſt inhabited, as the inland were over-run with foreſts ; 
and on the ſouth upon the coaſts of the weſtern ocean. Others of their colonies, 
taking a different road, made their way by, a nearer cut into the heart of 
Gaule. | | AT 

A CounTxy, to which nature hath been ſo prodigal of her bleſſings; ſeated in 
the happieſt climate, watered with the fineſt rivers; favoured above others with a 
healthineſs of foil, as well as lightneſs and ſerenity of air, proper to create a liveli- 
neſs of ſpirits, and infuſe a cheerfulneſs of temper, ſo neceffary to make life agree- 
able; affording every where proſpects, extreamly delightful to the eye, and infinite 
in their variety; producing or capable of producing all the conveniencies, and even 
the ſuperfluities of human life; might well have ſatisfied all the defires of the 
Phrygians, and put an end to their travels. But curioſity is boundleſs as well as ca- 
ger; they ſoon made their way over the Pyrenees and ſpread their colonies through 
Sparn, till they came to the very extremity of it, to the place where Hercules af- 


|  terwards erected his famous pillars. They left, in the cities which they founded 


WS wn 


- gland, Scotland, and Ireland, by the name of Bri- Bregenta in Rhetia, near the lake of Con ae, | 


+ expedition againſt the Sarmate ; Brixia in Gallia 


and in the names of rivers and mountains, monuments of themſelves in all the 
countries, through which they paſſed, or in which they ſettled : ſome of thefe re- 
main to this very day; notwithſtanding the great changes that have ſince happened 


in thoſe parts, the frequerit removal and ſucceffion of inhabitants, different in their 
language as well as barbarous in their manners, and the vaſt number of ages which 


have flowed away, devouring as it were one another, and ſufficient to bury all 
things paſt fo long ago, in oblivion “. „ 
Tur humour of making plantations in remote parts of the world, which might 


be at firſt the reſult of neceffity, and the effect of a country being too much crowded 
by the multitude of its fruitful inhabitants, Gas vt at e e 23 
carried on with an eagerneſs, which it would not | 
it not for the fury, with which we have known the wild project of the Cruſadres 


proſecuted, and all ſorts of perſons for three hundred years together embarked in 


the perillous adventures that attended expeditions to the Holy Land, and with which 
the horrible dangers and hardſhips they wert fure to meet with in their voyages for 


' 
: 
9 


diſcovering a north- eaſt or north-welt paſſage to tie Ee. Inet. The firſt planters | 


of Europe ran no ſuch dangets; they had no Foren ſeas t6 paſs; no thoals of ice; 
or extremities of cold, to guard againſt: They had not at land, fo 
38 ere, 2 0 RH 4 | 
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Ot this fort" are the people, known over Be. Vite, in Pannonie 3. Ascher Brieawtiary now 


antes; the Britamni on the ſea coafts of Gallia which was of old: called the La gantinus; 
elgica; the Brigani mentioned by Pliny, as ſeated another of the lame name, now Fra * > 
in the Apes; the. Brygian 3 (as Strabo pbius; a Brigæcium, now ee hehe 
calls them) in Nlhria ; the town of Brigitte, now - a. Brigantium, | now, Braganza.. in Portugal; and 
Graan, where the emperor Yalentinjan L. died in his another of the ſame 7 Fe "x1 
pedi runna, called „ Brigantonus, in 
r or els, Yn gr 
Falls it, or Bergentium, as it is named by Ayrelius Ne” Ne PRONE" | 
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luge, any number of ravenous beaſts or venemous creatures to annoy them; no ene- 
my to attack their lives- or interrupt their paſſage ; no difficulties to encounter in 
their way, but what aroſe, either from a neceſſity of carrying with them a mode- 
rate quantity of thoſe ſimple proviſions, which were then the common food of 
mankind, or from thick woods and large foreſts ;' from marſhes not yet drained of 
the waters, that, for want of a channel to carry them off, had fubſided in their 
bottoms; from the height of mountains, and the largeneſs, depth or rapidity of the 
ſtream of rivers, which they had occaſion to paſs ; difficulties not great in a gradual 
progreſs, and which every day ſuggeſted means of removing. | 

Tus poſterity. of Tiras enjoyed their European ſettlements for ſome time without 
diſturbance from any other quarter : But this quiet was at laſt interrupted by an in- 
vaſion made by the deſcendants of his eldeſt brother Gomer, Theſe being ſeated 
on the eaſt of the Caſpian ſea, were there known at firſt by the common name of 
Gomerians or Comarians : and are expreſly faid by * Yoſephus, * Ptolemy," 3 Euſta- 
thius of Antioch, (St. Jerome, and 5 Jfidore of Seville, to be the fame people that 
were afterwards by the Greeks called Celtæ, and by a ſmall alteration (fince the Cæi- 
tic C was always pronounced like a K,) Galate. Dionyſus, Pliny, and Mela aſſign 
them the ſame ſituation; and as a diverſity in the nature of the countries they inha- 
bited cauſed likewiſe ſome difference in their way of living, Ptolemy gives thoſe, who 
led a ſavage life in the vaſt plains that lie between the head of the Jaxartes and mount 


Imaus, without any fixed habitations, roving up and down from place to place with 


their flocks and herds, like the Nomades of old, or as the Tartars in thoſe very parts 
do now, the name of Chomarians ; and adding an aſpirate to the word to make the 
pronunciation guttural, aſſigns that of Chomarians to the more civilized part bf the 
nation, who, living ſociably together in towns and villages, inhabited Margiana and 
Bactriana near the Oxus, on which their capital city Chomara was ſeated. It was 
theſe laſt, who, either on occaſion of ſome diſſention, or becauſe the country was 
too much crowded by the multitude of its inhabitants, forced one of their clans to 
quit and retire beyond the mountains which bound Margiana on the ſouth, and ſe- 
parate it from Media. Theſe exiles found a refuge and fettlement in a barren, 
mountainous tract of the laſt named country, and were called © Parthi, by a name 
expreſſing their condition of exile and ſeparation ; a treatment which they ſeem to 
have reſented fo, as to brand the Gomarians, who had driven them out of their old 
- poſſeſſions, with the names of Scacæ or Sacæ, to imply that they were robbers. © 

The expulſion of the Partli proved but a temporary relief to the Gomarrtans, 
They ſtill continued to multiply ſo exceedingly, that, howeyer unwilling they ſeem 
to have been to quit their original habitations, they yet Wund themſelves under a 
neceſſity of doing ſo, and of ſubmitting to the fate of other nations, M. Perrin 
maintains it to be in the time of Nachoy grandfather to Abraham, that they made an 


irruption into the Greater Armenia, under the conduct of Aeon, the fon of Na- 


neus: And from thence paſſing into Pontus, Cappadocia, and Phrygia, made them 
ſelves maſters of thoſe countries, and of the greateſt part of the Leer ; where 


the memory of their leader was long preſerved in ſeveral towns bearing the name of 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
Acmon fixed the chief ſeat of his. empire in Phrygia: But his ſon ' Uranus or 
Cælus, a prince much addicted to aſtrology and augury, by which he pretended to 


diſcover future events and foretel revolutions in the heavens, and which ſeems to 


have given occaſion to his name, Ur-en in Celtic ſignifying a man of the heavens, 

paſſed the Boſphorus, ſubdued * Thrace, and extended his dominion over all the in- 

habited parts of Europe; plantations eaſily following the fate of their mother coun- 
The Gamarians having made theſe conqueſts, began to be known, in the coun- 


tries had reduced, by other names, either aſſumed by themſelves, or given 
them by others. Their martial diſpoſition and great exploits procured them the 


names of Celtz, by which they were known to the Greeks, and of Galli, as the 
Romans called them; both Celtic words in their original, and ſignifying in that 
tongue, powerful and valiant; ' an honourable diſtinction, which they tranſmitted, 


with their warlike genius, down to their poſterity. It was to their enormous ſize 


of body, or elle to their inſolence, that they owed the appellation of Gigantes; the 
ſkilful in the Celtic language deriving Gigas from Gug (proud or inſolent and 
Guas (a man) as they do Gigantes from Giantos, (a giant.) The name of 3 Titanes 
under which they were very famous in the firſt ages of antiquity, was at firſt ap- 
propriated only to the royal family, and particularly to the children of Uranus by his 
wife Titæa; whoſe party they embraced in her quarrel with him, and enabled her 
to depoſe Uranus, and advance her ſon Saturn to the throne. ba | 
SATURN kept his uſual refidence in Phrygia, whence the greateſt part of his 
other territories had been planted ; and where the ſcarlet or purple dye was firſt 
invented. This prince, thinking it no ill policy to diſtinguiſh himſelf from his 
ſubjects by ſome marks of dignity in his exterior figure which might ſtrike their 
eye, affected to appear in public, clad in a robe of that colour +; which from 
thence came to be for many ages appropriated to monarchs: He was likewiſe the 
firſt, that ever graced his temples with a *diadem. It was on this laſt account, 
that the Phryg:ans gave him the appellation of Men; which in their language 
ſignifies crowned, and occaſioned the Greeks to give him the name of Cronos. He 
was, like his father, addicted to the ſcience of aſtrology, and to all the religious 
ſuperſtitions, which the order of facrificers and diviners, eſtabliſhed under the 
names of Curetes and Corybantes among the Gomarian Phrygians, ſeem to have 
brought with them from Ba#ria; where the Samanæi, and the firſt \Zorcafter 
were ſoon after famous in thoſe reſpects. Theſe diviners, the only oracles then 
in the world, occaſioned the loſs of his crown, by ſuggeſting to him that he was 
in danger of being depoſed by his ſon * Jupiter; a prediction which made the 
ſtronger impreſſion on him, becauſe it was agreeable to what Uranus, (as Apollo- 
abrus ſays) in the anguiſh he felt on being deprived of his dominions by his own. 
children, had told Saturn that he ſhould be. treated by his own ſon in the ſame 
manner. Saturn jealous in his nature, and conſcious of the conduct he had ob- 
ſerved towards his own father, cafily imagined Jupiter capable of forming a like | 
defign ; and by making war upon him, he haſtened his own ruin; being defeated | 


eaſily fell under his power, u n being tripped of 
tradition of their being deſcended from Aſtenas the its inhabitant by hb of Europe. 22 + 
eldeſt ſon of Gamer, and in Tacitus's time they de-  * Phurnut. de Nat. Deor, c. 1. Hehl v. 
rived themſelves from Tui ſcan: But whether this *Azporidrc. r 
2 name be a corruption. of the former, or Diod. Sic. I. iii. Apollador. de Deer. origine, 


» fon Manmus was the ſame perſon. with initio. 
Manus here mentioned, is matter of meer con- 


jeQure; it is however very probable that Amon 
auſe Aſcanius and 


was a deſcendant of Aſtenas, 


Aſcania are very common names of perſons and 


in'Pbrygia, which till Acmon's time had been 
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3 — and all the eaſt to the * Upon 


this diſaſter, he fled to Tah; and being ſupported by his brother Titans family, 

who ſeem to have ruled in the weſtern provinces of Europe, the war was carried 
on by ſea and land for ſeveral. years: till the Titans were at laſt totally overthrown, 
in a deciſive battle fought near Tarte/a, a town of Spain. near Cadiz ;, and being. 
left without any other reſource, were forced to ſubmit to Jupiter. Saturn did not 
long ſurvive this defeat; but died, and was buried in * Sicily, about ten years after 


his firſt retreat into Laß; leaving to Jupiter che quiet poſſeſſion of all his do- 


minions. 

Tu is prince applied himſelf, during the xeſt of his reign, to the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, the ſappreſiing of rapine and violence, the civilizing of his people, the 
improvement of commerce, and the encouragement of arts and ſciences. The Cretan 
_ 3 Hiſtorians, beſtow great elogiums on him for his prudence, juſtice, and other vir- 
tues z and it is generally agreed, that he did a great deal of good to his ſubjects, 
particularly to thoſe of Greece, among whom he ordinarily reſided in the fine part 
of Theſſaly near Mount Olympus. There he allowed every body acceſs, to lay be- 
fore him either their grievances ot ſuch. diſcoveries as they had made of things, 
which they conceived. might be uſeful for human life, and ſerviceable to the publick. 


The. government of the weſt he committed to his brother Dis, who having found 4 


vaſt quantity of gold and filver in + Spain, was thence called Pluts or Plutus, i. e, the 
rich, and reſpected by the Greeks and Latixs as the god of wealth. His being ruler 
of Gaule and Spgin, the moſt weſtern parts of the continent ef Europe, procured 
him the title of the god of Hades or 5 Iyfererum ; the ancients looking on the Eg, 
from whence the light ſprings, to be the higher part of the earth, and the Jeſt to 
be the lower, becauſe there the ſun at ſetting ſeems to fall into the ocean, 7 
BEFORE Jupiter's time, the Gomarians were a rough, haughty, / inſolent and im- 
perious people, who thought every thing lawful they had a mind to do, and every 
oe a wo, they could get into their power; and the world had been a con- 
tinual ſcene of rapine, oppreſſion, and depredations; a fact which the uniform 
accounts, given by all the ancients of the conduct of that people, under the name of 
giants and Titans, leave us no room to queſtion. It was this prince, who, by his great 
| abilities, the equity of his laws, the wiſdom. of his regulations, and the impartiali- 
ty af his juſtice, firſt, corrected that furious temper of theirs, which breathed no- 
thing but violence, and reduced them to a ſtate of order and clvility. A long and 
peaceful teign of ſixty two years, computing it only from the death of Saturn, 
ee to eſtabliſh his regulations by an uniform obſervance thereof in the 
practice of his ſubjects, and a continual experience of their utility; to catry on his 
improvements. in arts to ſome perfection, and to inure his people ſo thoroughly to 
the advantages of a civil and quiet life, that, in a ſenſe! of the bleſſings they had en- 
joyed under him, they held his memory in extraordinary veneration; and ſuch 


honours were paid him after his death, throughout the vaſt extent of ſis territories, 


that, whatever they were in their firſt original, they ſoon. came to be really di- 
vine. - Eubemerus, - Ennius, Thallus, and others make him contemporary with Be- 


lus, the firſt king of the Aſyrians; which agrees we enough with the Sibylline 


verſes ; placing him in the tenth generation after the * ſo that he lived about 
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3 Jue1T2R was the laſt univerſal monarch of the empire of the Titans ; for being | 
divided at his death, it crumbled in a little time to nothing. Crete he aſſigned to 
his ſon Cres, who had entered himſelf in the diſcipline of the Curetes, and parcelled 
out the reſt of his dominions among his other children, his friends and relations ; 
all of which had ſome ſhare of his territories; though none had ſo confiderable a part 
of them as Mercury his ſon by Maia, a daughter of Atlas his couſin german. This 
prince ſeems, after the death of Pluto, to have had the government of Gauleand Sparn 
in his father's lifetime; to which, on Juprter's death, was added Ttaly; where, under 
the name of Faunus, he reigned thirty five years a, being ſole monarch of all the welt of 
Europe. He was ingenious, politic, and eloquent ; well qualified by theſe talents 
f 5 to poliſh the roughneſs of the people he was to govern: Nor did he ſpare any 
pains, as well to improve himſelf, as to inſtruct his ſubjects in all uſeful ſciences. 
It was with this view, or perhaps to perfect himſelf in the knowledge of auguries, 
divinations, and thoſe incantations, which then paſſed under the name of magic, 
and were ſo much in vogue among the Titans, (for he was the diviner of his fa- 
mily, whom they conſulted on all occaſions, the interpreter of the will of the gods, 
and for that reaſon called by the Greeks, Ermes® ) that he made +three voyages into E- 
Spt. But of all the meaſures he took for civilizing the Celtz, and advancing the wel- 
fare of hiskingdoms ; there was none upoh which he was more intent, or which was 
more likely toanſwer his purpoſe, than the encouragement he gave to commerce ; and 
the means he uſed to link them together in ſociety and friendſhip by a mutual intercourſe 
in the way of merchandiſe. It was for this reaſon, that the name of 5 Mercury was 
. given him ; and he was look'd upon by all the heathen world, as the god of gain, 
*Y of commerce and of merchandiſe, and as the patron of merchants and travellers. 
- That of Teutat, (the Teutates of Lucan, 7 Lactantius, and Livy) was very pro- 
| perly given him by thoſe, who had lived under the more immediate influences of 
his government ; and from'whom, by employing all his care and concern for their 
good, he well deſerved the *title of the father of his people. Hence (as Ceſar 
tells us) the people of Gaule diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their worſhip of him in a 
| ſingular manner; conſidering him as the inventer of all arts; erecting to - his ho- 
nour abundance of ſtatues, which they treated with the higheſt reſpect; and pre- 
ferring him to all other Deities. The Germans, who may poſſibly have derived 
their name of Teutones from his of Teuth, and among whom he had planted ſome. 
_ colonies, treated him with the fame diſtinction; adoring him as the preateſt of 
their gods; with ſo much zeal, that the Romans, and other ſtrangers, who came 
amongſt them, could not take a better way to ingratiate themſelves with that peo- 
pale, than by erecting altars and temples in his ** honour. Mercury died about the 
time that the Muelites, upon the invitation of Foſeph," firſt miniſter to Pharaoh, 
; ; went down into Egypt ; and Livy tells us, that a large monument erected over 


1 | : by 1 
3 Emius ap Lat. ib. | Straſburg, and preſerved by Mr. Che vin canon of 
' > Suidas v. ant & Chr. Alex. p. 105. that church, and royal 3 in univerſity; 
Prom Armes, a Celtic word ſignifying Devina- © which, I imagine, hath not yet appeared in th 
tin. Ti en 7 world; and as it ſeems to have been erected in 
+, Cyril. Alex. contra Julian. the time of Conffantine, by a native of theſe Bri- 
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1. 6.” in Celtic, a man of merchandiſe, from 1 illes, I have thought it not improper 
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him, and commonly called by the natives of the country, Mercur Teutat, was 
ſtill in the times of Aunibul and Scipio to be ſeen in Spain near Carthagena, With 
him expired all the glory of the Celtic empire, which had laſted between two and 
three hundred years, letters not being known early enough in this weſtern quarter 
of the world to perpetuate the memory of his ſucceſſors, in caſe he left any child- 


ren to inherit his dominions ; of which we have no account. Nor would Greece 


itſelf in all. probability have afforded, at this diſtance of time, any of the materials 
made uſe of by the learned Pezron in his curious hiſtory of the princes above men- 
tioned, if they had not, by the idolatrous veneration of a ſenſeleſs people, been ex- 
alted from the rank of heroes to that of deities ; which made their votaries zealous 

to preſerve ſome memorials of their actions by inſcriptiotis upon pillars of the moſt 
ancient temples dedicated to their worſhip. For thence is it, that Eubemerus, whom 
Ennius tranſlated, and other heathen writers, pretended to derive the accounts they 
publiſhed of theſe deified monarchs; And thoſe very accounts would have been 
for the moſt part loſt to the world, had not the learned apologiſts and advocates 
for Chriſtianity in the primitive times of the church, taken care to preſerve them, 
as unexceptionable evidences of the falſhood of the pagan religion; which put peo- 

ple upon paying divine worſhip to thoſe, who had appeared, by their lives and 
actions, to be as very mortals as themſelves. | | | 


of theſe weſtern parts of the world, whoſe language was undoubtedly the 'Ce/tic *, when Bui. 


TAIN Was 
lanted, and 
whom. 


and whoſe names appear evidently, to be taken from that language; in order to 


form a conjecture about the time, when theſe \Br:t1ſþ iſles were © firſt” planted. by 
Geffrey of Monmouth fixeth it about the year 1100 \before Chriſt: and tells a formal 


ſtory of Brutus, the great grandſon of neus, hither with a numerous body 
of forces, deſcended of a remnant of Trojans, who; after the deſtruction of their 
capital city, ſettled either in Greece or Taly. The ſubſtance of his relation, was 
taken from a manuſcript in the Britzſh language, brought from the Armorican Bre- 
tagne ; which he tranſlated; into Latin, and with the addition of Merlin's prophe- 
cies, ſpeeches of generals, and ſome few other embelliſhments of his own, publiſhed 
under the title of ZHforia Britmumn . & im 8 
Tux ſtory itſelf is ſo utterly deſtitute of all ſupport, from any ancient genuine 
hiſtory, and the circumſtances of it ſo manifeſtly fabulous; that it would be loſt 
time to give it a ſerious refutation. It was impoſſible for the Britaint who had no 
letters, or at leaſt committed nothing to writing, before the Romans came among 


them, to preſerve any ſuch regular ſeries of hiſtorical events, as is given in that 


manuſcript. That they had not, for ſeveral hundred years after Chrif, any ſuch 
hiſtorical accounts, or any written monuments of tranſactions in former times, is 
a fact poſitiyely aſſerted by Gildas; \ who wrote H. D. 564, and confirmed by 
Nennius, who lived about the middle of the ninth century. And though I am wil- 

ling to pay all imaginable deference to the old tradition of any country, in ſo ma- 


| terial and intereſting a point, as that of its original, yet I can ſee no manner of 
TIER ne 5 IS hw, 


reaſon to think, the old Britains had any ſuch tradition 

To account in ſome meaſure for the ſtory of Brutus, the foundation on which 
the reſt of Geffrey's hiſtory is grounded; it muſt be- obſerved,” that the Romans, de- 
riying their original from the Trojans. and this being ſet off by Virgil with all the 
: colourings and advantages, that the moſt. beautiful imagination, and: the fineſt 
poetic genius could give it, in his AExeis; made moſt of the European nations fond 
of any pretence, that would entitle them to à deſcent from a race of people, which 
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thoſe conquerors of the world thought it a point of glory to. own for their an- 
ceſtors. This humour was carried to ſo extravagant an height, that even the Greeks, 
in the emperor Jutinian's time, were deſirous to be thought deſcended from thoſe 
very Trojans, which all Greece had formerly joined in a ten year's war to deſtroy : 
And in an hiſtory of the French nation, wrote in the reign of the ſucceeding em- 
peror Juſtinus junior by one Hunibaldus, who pretends to have drawn his account, 
of the tranſactions of near a thouſand years before the death of CMvis I. from the 
ſongs of bards, and the writings of Flamens, that fabulous author aſcribes the ori- 
ginal of the Franks, to Francio a Trajan, ſon to king Priamus. It was this Ra- 
mance, which is interlarded with ſome paſſages of the Roman hiſtory, that ſerved 
for a plan to'the compiler of Geffrey's manuſcript ; which was undoubtedly com- 


| poſed after the time of Nennius; who, though he doth indeed mention Brita or 


Brutus, gives however ſuch/* inconſiſtent accounts of him, and ſeems fo entirely 
ignorant of every thing that paſſed in this iſland before Julius Czfor”s invaſion z 
that it is very plain, the ſtory of Bratus was not ſettled, nor the hiftory of his fuc- 
ceſſors invented, till after A. D. 858. But whenever they were framed, and it 
was thought convenient to publiſh them, they could not well fail of paffing cur- 
rent in an ignorant age, and of being readily received by a people, for whoſe ho- 
nour they were in appearance calculated. This is ſtill the more eafy to be con- 


ceived, if there was any notion, * previouſly entertained by the nation, of their 


being deſcended from the Phrygians ; which it is very probable there was, becauſe 


it was really the caſe ; for being once perſnaded of the thing in general, they 


would hardly except to any particular manner of tracing the deſcent. Fi 
SUCH a general notion may very-reafonably be ſuppoſed to have prevailed among 
them; and the rather, becauſe this deſcent of theirs ſeems to be fufficiently 
pointed out, and the memory e it to be preſerved, in the name of the Brigantes, 
who were known to be, what Cæſar calls, the Aborigines, the firſt inhabitants of 
this iſland. This was certainly the old tradition of the natives; not only in his 


time, agreeably to what he tells us of their firſt coming over from the oppoſite 


coaſts of Gaale ; but alſo in Bede s, who, living in the heart of the country of the 
Brigantes, ſpeaks of it, as their received- opinion, that Great Britam was firſt 
planted ex Armoricano traftu3 ; not from the particular province of Bretagne, 


but from the whole tract of the fea coaſt, which, including that province, extended 
from thence along the Brits Channel, to the mouth of the Rhine. Thus, the 


Anonymus Ravennas, who, though he was fomewhat older than Bede, yet wrote 


in his time, at the latter end of the ſeventh century, expreſly includes the coaſt. 
of Nor mandy in this tract, which he diſtinguiſhes by the name of \ Britannia in 


Paludibus, and which running from thence through the county of Penthien, where 
Phym's Britauni were ſeated, and the Merixi, (a name of the fame import, as 


Aremorici) terminated at laſt in the coaſt of Flanders; where the fame geographer 
places the Ale-brites; or (as the word is read in the Fatican'manuſeript of this au- 


thor), Alo-briges. Small alterations of names are, in a long courſe of ages, un- 


avoidable ; and conſidering the changes that muſt be made in countries by the ſuc. 


affinity or refemblance at all ſhould for any conſiderable length of time be pre- 
ſerved. We ſee however this affinity of name, between the inhabitants of this iſland 
and thoſe of the coaſt on the continent of Gau/e, continued to the end of the ſeverith 
century in the Al-Brites,/ or Galle-Britmnes of * Gallia Bis. 


-* Making, bim one while 3. Bene, td, Lib 4. bel Gi 
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OF ENGLAND. 


Turzx ſtill remains another point to be examined ; whether the Britains, or Bri- 


Fantes, of this iſland derive their original from the Phrygians, before or after this 
people came to be mixed with the Gomarians, upon Acmon's ſettlement in Phrygia. 
The decifion of this depends much upon a fact, which cannot eaſily be cleared ; 
there being no materials preſerved of events in theſe weſtern parts of the world, 
before they came to be known to the Romans, ſufficient to enable us to judge, 
whether the narrow IJfthmus, which once joined Britain to the continent, was 
broke through at the flood, or waſhed away afterwards by the fury of ſtorms and 
the violence of the ſea, in ſome of the dark ages between the time of Mercury 
and that of Julius Czſar. In this latter caſe, we may reaſonably think it to have 
been planted by the Phrygians alone, at the fame time with Gaule, and within two 
hundred years of the deluge ; but if it had been always an iſland from the time of 
the flood, it was in all probability peopled, after they came to be incorporated with 
the Gomarians. For though theſe laſt might, as conquerors, have the rank of no- 
bles in compariſon of the others, and enjoy a pre-eminence on all occafions, there 
is no doubt but . the united nations were alike concerned in all the conqueſts that 
were made in the. time of Acmon's ſucceſſors, and in all the colonies which were 
afterwards ſent out to plant and cultivate the weſt of Europe. * Mr. Camden ſeems 
entirely of opinion, that the firſt inhabitants of this iſland, came from the Gomarians, 
te the proper and peculiar name of the Britains, being called (as the Feb, their ge- 
te nuine remains, call themſelves at this day) Cumero, Cymro and Cumeri, like as 
« a Britiſh or Welſh woman, Kumerae, and the tongue itfelf Kumeraeg * :'* This 


of itſelf is a ſtrong preſumption, and he inforces it with ſeveral reafons,” to which I 


readily ſubſcribe. | * 


—_ . ” _ 


Bor as he doth not ſeem to take within his view, or to offer any conjecture about 
the time when this iſland was firſt planted, I ſhall therefore obſerve farther, that the 
firſt Phrygians do not appear to have had any knowledge of ſea- affairs; and there- 
fore (whilſt the Jaones, and their deſcendants, the Aalium and Dorians, paſſed by 
ſea into Greece, and planted that country, Crete, and other iflands in the Ægean, 
and Tontan ſeas) they made their way by land throngh Mrace, and the countries 
ſouth of the Danube, into Gaule and Sparne ; where the Gomarians in the reign of 
Uranus found them ſettled, but not crowded enough to be under any neceffity of ad- 
venturing croſs the ſea in fearch of new Habitations; that whether the Gomarians 
| had acquired any ſkill in the building and failing of thips, whilft they were ſeated 
on the borders. of the Caſpran ſea, near the mountains of Ararat, where the 

ark, the firſt model of ſhipping, had reſted and remained for ſome ages, or whilſt 
they abode on the ſhoar ef ct Euxine, they were certainly very powerful at fea, 
when they had reduced Phænicia, Greece, and all the colonies of che Tonians in 
the Mediterranean; that, accordingly the ancient Greek hiſtorians, in their accounts 


of the wars of the gods, ſpeak of ſeveral naval engagetnents between Jupiter and 


the Titans during their difpute for the throne of Saturn ; and that the Gomerians 


 Brizonee: The geographer. of Rauen calls th 
Frifians indifferently, Friſones, Frixi, and Bare 
nes: And it is very probable. that theſe laſt were 
ancienti/ called Britanni, as well as the inhabi- 
tants along the ſea-coaſt ſouth of the Rhine ; other- 
wie, to teu nothing. of what Procepius affirms, 
that this iſland was inhabited by the Friſiant as 
well as the Saxent, and that the ſea between Scot- 
land and Ireland is called Mare Eriſum by b Ven- 
tus, and Farigi by the Iriſb, it will not be eaſy 


to abet for dhe name which the ſoldiers of CG. 


© Baxter in Gh : 47 . Bris. 5. 21 obſeryes that the 
Britones ter fs ONE T5 ? El. theſe 


Brice Co 37. 8 
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manicus gave to a plant, which the Frifians ſhewed 
them, as growing in their country,” and which 
the Romans from thence called % Britan- 


cd. 4 8 3 
Dee "of "the foft inbiblttants; "Bore bi 
Britannia, p. 10, 11. © ab 


o the north weſt of Britain from Lancaſhire 


to Dunbritton Frith was called Cumbria, and the 
great river Humber was originally ſpelt and pro- 
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A GENE RAL HIS TOR 
and the Phrygians who came with them, entering Gaule as conquerors, and having 


the whole land at their diſpoſal, would naturally chuſe for themſelves the moſt 
commodious ſituations, , as well on the ſea-coaſts, as by the ſides of great rivers ;' 
which being more capable of improvement, with leſs trouble and expence than 
the inland parts of a country over-run with woods, that muſt be cut down before 
the ground could be cultivated, were generally the firſt planted, and the beſt peo- 
pled ; and beſides the conveniences which they afford at all times, were in thoſe 
ages ſtill more eligible, becauſe of the ſuſtenance of human life, which fiſhing. 


afforded. . 


'Theſe are ſome of the reaſons, which induce me to think, that the 


Gomarians, with their new clans of Phrygians, among other the like ſitua- 
tions, ſettled themſelves in the maritime provinces of Gaule, oppoſite to Great 


Britain. 


IMR. Baxter indeed, who allows the Brides: Briges, Britones, Britanni and 
Brigantes to be all the fame name, though thus varied by a diverſity of dia- 


lects, ſup 


poſes the Alo-brites, to be a people of the Belgæ . He ſu 


ppoſeth, that 


the Britains who inhabited that part of the ſea-coaſts of Gaule, when the Belge 
came to ſettle among them, gave them the name of Alo-brites, becauſe the Celtic 
nations uſed to diſtinguiſh all new comers, by the name of Alli, or Galli, which 
in their language, ſignifies ſtrangers : And this is the only reaſon he is pleaſed 
to aſſign in ſupport of his conjecture. But though this may be lowed as a 
reaſon, why. thoſe Belgæ ſhould be called Ali or Galli, i. e. foreigners, it will 
hardly prove them to be called Alo-brites, or foreign 3 Britains. 


As a great part of Germany, was 
tainly of Calle original, and ſpake 


pled from Gaule, and the Belge v were cer= 
e the Celtic tongue, I make no queſtion but they 


were a colony of the Yolce, (B. and I being-continually uſed for one another) and 


either of the Volcæ Te#oſages, who ſettled in the Hercynian foreſt, or perhaps of 
the Arecomii, who inhabited that vaſt tract of mountainous country, which runs 


from the ſide of the Rbone, 


nean. For 


the Viuarais and Cevennes to the Mediterra- 
h hiſtorians do. not, mention any colonies of theirs being ſent 


abroad, as they do of the Volcæ Tecgſages, who poſſeſſed the more weſtern parts 


of Languedec and Gaſcony, yet ſince they undoubtedly multiplied as faſt as the 
much more barren, and leſs able to ſupport a 


other, and inhabited a country 


"” 


increaſe of people, they muſt, in the nature of the thing; have been forced to take 
the ſame. method of diſburthening themſelves of their too great numbers, and in 
probability much earlier than the other; too early perhaps to allow fuch an | 


event to, be. taken notice of by hiſtorians. It was natural too for, the Briges, 
that wine: ined gn the” Se gf Flonde: bekaly the Dama Tenn ate lot 


es, 


vade them, to call their Phrygian country-men, who came along with thoſe i inva- 
ders, to ſettle among them, by the name of Ale-brites or Ale-briges ; though it 
could not, with any propriety of ſpeech, be applied to the Belgæ. * 


ably hereto, 1 am apt to think, . that 


1 . Avio, AREMORICI, Warane 
BuxraxxI. 
1 He thinks theſe Be . were about the time of 
Camillus, drove out of Germany, by the Cimbri, 
and coming thence ſettled on this ſide the Rhing in 
Galla Belgica. From thence he imagines 4 
ſent afterwards ſome of their coloriies into this illan 
who took poſſeſſion of all the ſouthern provinces 
lying oppo to Gaule on the coaſts of the Engliſh 
channel; and that the old inhabitants, who were 
driven out by them, grew upon this ocaſion leſs 
fond of the name of Brigantes, and aſſumed that of 
Cumbri ot Cumerj ;, which ſeryed to preſerve the 
magory of their true original. 
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the true ancient name of that 


and ſettled in that bes 
fore the Belge were fo much as heard of in the 
world, 4 wg fl 


Bey. people, whom: 


n 
detive the word Gallus, from the Celtic Al or 


Gal, which anſwers to the Greet, is; tho” M. 


Pezron chooſes to derive it from Galls, poſſe, was 
dere, and Galluas, which, in Celtic, is _ 
and valiant: And in this ſenſe, it of — 


the ſame import with the word 


whenceſoever the word Galli was * — it B 
certainly as ancient a name for the people of Ganle, 
as that of Ce/te; for both were aſſumed or given 
at the ſame time, when the Gomarians conquered 
„ above 1600 years 
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the Romans called Allo-broges *, might be Allb-bri ges, 1. e. the new-come Briges of 
Phrygians, to diſtinguiſh them from their country men, that were the firſt 
planters. T is certain, at leaſt, that theſe were a Celtic nation; that there is no ac- 
count of any other nation's coming to ſettle in thoſe parts after the Gomarians had 
taken poſſeſſion of Gaule, to whom the name of Foreigners might be abſolutely. 
applied; and that theſe very * people are called A/ſo-bryges by Apollodorus, and Allo- 
briges as well by Poſybius as by all other Greek writers; a better authority, becauſe 
more ancient, than the Romans, who ſeem firſt to have introduced the name of 
Allo-briges. If we ſhould ſuppoſe that, even after the ſettlement of the Gomarians 
in Phrygia and their incorporation with the natives of that country ſome di- 
ſtinction ſhould ſtill be kept up between them and the Briges, with regard to their 
particular tribes, and the condition of their perſons ; yet it may reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed, that they ſpake the ſame Gomerian or Celtic language, and that, they natu- 
rally fell into the ſame cuſtoms, and into an uniformity. of dreſs; and that when 
they came as fellow adventurers to ſettle in a diſtant part of the world, they would 
fix their ſeats as near one another as could be done with convenience. We ſee ac- 
cordingly that, as the Gomarians fixed theirs in Provence and Languedec, maritime 
countries lying on the Mediterranean, from whence: they might eaſily correſpond 
with the chief ſeat of their empire, and be wafted thither, or receive ſupplies from 
thence on occaſion; ſo the Allo-broges, (whoſe capital city was Vienna on the 
Rhone) ſettled in Daupbine, a province contiguous. to the others, and with them, 
making ap the Roman province, known, by the name of Gallia Narbonemſis, but 
called formerly by that of Gallia Braccaas. 0 

Tux name of Gallia Braccata, by which the Narbenenſis was called, being given 
to diſtinguiſh it from other parts of Gaule, was taken from the peculiar of 


* 


the 
— 3 nn 


7 This word is by etymologiſts derived from A, names of poople ſeated as well in the ancient Par- 
altus, and Bro (in % Brunch) a country. ©  thia, as in Bactriana on the banks of the Gxus: 
Steph. de urbibus, u. Ae ee I e Volcæ, as well the Teclo-ſages, as the Area 
3 The old and new inhahitants, ſeem to have lived comii, ſeem to have come from the ſame parts from 
intermixed in that province; but the latter in much the Com? a people of Ba#riang, and from Balch, a 
greater numbers than the former, as a curious conſiderable region in the further part of that 
man, acquainted with the Perſian and Oriental. country; the capital whereof, called Balch to this 
languages, may eaſily obſerve ; though per ps this day, featcd, towards the head of the Oxus, (M. 
may ariſe from the Gomeriani changing the names Hebel tells us, from the old Perſian writers) was 
of places as well as of rivers in various inſtances, once the feat of ſome of the Parthian princes be- 
upon their ſettlement. in thoſe countries. For I fore the time of Qrus, and was founded by Kaiu- 
judge it to be on that occaſion and not oh ac- marath or Ghumarath, the firſt king of Parthia ; 
count of Arar, the brother of Geltibarius, his being who, though their writers generally repute him a 
drowned in the Saone, a little above Lyon, (a rela- - grandſon. of Sem, might polkibly, aceording to the 
tion which ſeems plair y fabulous) that this river ſound of the name, be really Comer. The Cava, 
loſt its ancient name of Brigulus, given it by the” ri, Who inhibited the Youri/cin and the country 
ancient Briges, (as the Brigantes' upon their; that runs along! the fide of the Rhone from — 
ſettling in Ireland, gave that of Brigus or Rirgus, as ſome ſay, or, as others think, . from Arauſio, ta 
to the river now called Barrow) and aſſume that Arelas” if not the fame as the Gavr: near Herac 
of Arar. The ſyllables Ar, Are, and Ae, ſo on the borders of Kboraſſan, the more modern 
common in the Perfian, Turkiſh, and ather ori- name of a vaſt country which cumprebends tho 
ental tongues, eſpecially in the beginning or ending Bactriana, Ariana, Margiana, and perhaps 


of the names of perſons, places and rivers; ſo un- Hyrcahia bf the ancients, ” might probably owe 


uſual or rather unknown in | thoſe. of Thrace and their. name, like them, to their ſituation in a plain 


Phry ia, nd. yet ſo frequent in Languedoc and at the foot of m ing; te word Gau 
male dern plainly to point out an eaſtern 1 A 244. te Pre —— age. 5 ori : 

ginal. The word Languedoc, ſeems to be'derived © Araura, rivers" of Galla Hructata, and Samurd 
from the ſame ſource ; being undoubtedly. taken and Sabis in the Belgica, are plainly of Eaftern 
from. the old nahe of Occi-tania ; which, as Tay, original; ſo alſo are the Gag and Gehe 
in the Perfian tongue, ſignifies a country, points mountainih** and it would be eaſy to multiply in- 


it out to be the country of the Oxii, Uri, or Oels, fances of the Abe nature. There want not the 


= » + 


a In the province of Ariane adjoining to BoHriand, the neuter of uh Ui bee clans of p:opl beats with 4+ i 4 
::: . . OC ee 
d The Baccarii, near Embrus, mentioned in the Netitia Imperii, tight petbaps be BoGrians, the Perfpans having imall ages called 
. © Alle of Sepdions or the Trorſerans, the capital of which, "ill the time of Genglitary was Bokbara, # 
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latter end of his reign, when the troubles that aroſe in his family, by the intrigues 


violence, till the reign of Jupiter, who effectually ſuppreſſed every thing of that na- 
ture, and by his conſtant vigilance and great ſkill in the affairs of government, and 


ſuch an attempt, as the planting of Britain. The 
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inhabitants of thoſe provinces ; who wore Braccæ, trowſes ſtriped, and of va- 
8 ſerving for both hoſe and breeches: as the ancient Britons did of old, 
and the Iriſh, as well as the highlanders of Scotland, continued to do till within 
our memory. And this being, as * Herodotus tells us, a diſtinguiſhing part 
of the dreſs of the Sace of Amyrgeea or Margiana, from whenee the Gome- 
rians' brought it to theſe weſtern parts of Europe, we may well conclude that they 
ſettled in great numbers in the Gallia Braccata: and though perhaps more inter- 
mixed with Phrygians, on the north weſt coaſts of Gaule, fo as to be there called 
by the firſt planters All-briges, yet it is from them chiefly (as the multitude 
of rivers in all parts of this iſland, called by the names of Oxe, Ouſe, Axe, the 
fame as the Oxus, Ochus, Axes of Bactriana, and the Welſh language fo full of gut- 
turals, and agreeable to the Perfian and oriental tongues, leave little room to doubt) 
that the firſt inhabitants of this iſland derive their origine ; thongh the agreement 
between the old Britains and the Thracians in their temper, manners, ufages in 
civil, and rites in religious matters, leave little room to doubt; but that the Gome- 
rian or Cymmerian colony, firſt planted here, had in it a great intermixture of Briges 
or Phrygians. f 
As to the time when this iſland was firſt planted, there feems to be no ſeaſon 


favourable enough for ſuch an undertaking, till the reign of Jupiter; and conſi- 1 
in general, and the Gomerians in particular, puſhed their conqueſts, and extended 3 M 
their plantations, it cannot reaſonably be deferred longer. Uranus was the firſt of 9 


the Gomerian princes that paſſed into Europe; and it is uncertain in what part of 1 
his reign he entred upon that expedition; but whenever it was, the ſubduing of = 
Thrace, the paſſing to the furtheſt extremities of the weft,” and the reducing” of 
Gaule, Spaine, and all the intermediate countries to his obedience, was undoubtedly 
the work of many years ; nor could he well have compleated his conqueſts, till the 


of his wife, and the open rebellion of his ſon, muſt neceſſarily hinder him from 
puſhing them farther. Saturn, from the firſt beginning of his, was involved in a 
civil war with his elder brothers, which laſted. ſeveral years; and though an ac- 
commodation was at laſt patched up between them by the mediation of friends, it 
was ſo very precarious and fo ill obſerved, that ſcarce any part of his life was free 
from trouble; and all writers agree, that the ten laſt years of it, after he had loſt 
all the caſt to Jupiter, and had retired into Taly, were wholly taken up with the 
wars of the Titans, who ſeemed to eſpouſe his quarrel. They agree likewiſe, that 
the earth was a ſcene of continual diſorders, murders,” rapines, and all kinds of 


continual attention to whatever might promote the public good, ſecured his ſubjects 
in the enjoyment of their properties, and animated their induſtry! in cultivating and 
extending their plantations. The long and peaceful reign of a prince of this tem- 
per and turn of politicks, was. 6f all others, che moſt proper and. likely ſeaſon for 
proſpect of the-ifland;- offering 
elf every day to the view of the neareſt inhabitants on the contitient, was too in- 
viting not to raiſe their curioſity, and too continual a temptation to be long reſiſted : 
had ond woody tine of Gard, (now on tn be ies or ll RE, BE OY 


| Gomerian conqueſt they were forced to retire) but Bebrycer in Spain; all which ſeem clearly to have 


inthe maritime and extreme parts of the country; been colonies of the Keletes, Bripes and Bebryces 
thus we find the Caletes in the Pais e 4 of Ti: 5 2 by 1 
Lato-briges on the borders of the Allo-briges, the 1 Lib. vii. u. ett 7 > * 
Nitio-briges in Aquitaine, the Bebryces on the cott CONTENT Oo eee 
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The air was good, the ſoil fruitful, the ſituation promiſing a more conſtant ſecu= 


rity in their poſſeſſions than any could hope for on the main land, whilſt the hu- 


mour of tranſmigrations reigned : the climate even more temperate (as Czſar found 


it) than Gawle itſelf ; neither too ſcorching, in the heat of ſummer, nor too pinch- 


in the cold of winter ; rn. and egg them on to the un- 


dertaking. 


Dis, or Pluto, had at that time = government of * under his brother Ju- ; 


piter, whoſe ſteps he was diſpoſed to follow, and whoſe deſigns, for the good of 


his people and improvement of his territories, he was well qualified to advance. 


His manner of rule was ſo beneficial in its effects, and ſo agreeable to the Celtæ, 
that they loved and reverenced him as their father; and by adding that title to 
his name, glorified in being deſcended from Di/-pater, whom ( Ceſar tells us) 
they all acknowledged for their great progenitor. Among other inſtances; of his 
good government, he is particularly celebrated by the . ancients for making new 
plantations, and peopling different parts of the weſt with colonies of the Gomerians, 
He was very ſolicitous to have theſe; ſettlements made in proper places, and his 
care went ſo far in this reſpect; that he frequently went himſelf in perſon to con- 
duct thoſe colonies; and was for this reaſon. called, (as the beſt authors of * anti- 
quity atteſt) Azeſunder, and Age/ilaus, i. e. the conduttor of people; In this caſe, it 
is ſcarce poſſible to think that this iſland ſhould eſcape his attention: It was not 
leſs worthy of his care than many other places, which he choſe. for ſettlements : 
It was not Peper none gi = territories he had to govern, as Tarteſa 


in the extremity of Spain; where, in one of his progreſſes: to inſpect the ſtate of the 


country, his curioſity was rewarded with unexpected riches: Theſe reaſons and 


circumſtances ſeem ſufficient to authoriſe. our fixing Jupiter's reign, for the time 
when this iſland was firſt peopled, and became the reſidence or ſeminary of the Druides, 


who derived their deſcent, if not their inſtitution, from Pluto. But as that of his ſuc- 
ceſſor was full as favourable for ſuch a plantation, Mercury treading in his father” Sand 
his uncle's ſteps, ſending out . colonies, as they did, encouraging commerce (the 

never-failing means of making a people rich, and a ſtate powerful) more remarkably, 
and extending it farther than either af them had done, for which his memory was 


diſtinguiſhed all over the world in ſucceding ages; it ſeems impoſſible to conceive but 


that Great Britain, ſo nearly adjoining to countries that had beenpeopled ſome ages be- 
fore, mult at the lateſt, be planted in one of theſe reigns of peace, of induſtry, of plan- 
tations, and of commerce, which took up together the ſpace of a century. It was 
probably in the former, that the firſt Gomerian or Celtic colonies were ſettled in this ifland, 
which muſt conſequently have been planted two thouſand years before the Chriſtian æra. 


Ill therefore did the Brz#i/b.bard conſult the glory of his nation; who, enamoured 


of the beauties of Virgils Mueis, and fond of making his countrymen with 
the old Romans in tlie nobleneſs of their deſcent,” firſt deviſed the ſtory G Brits, 
and derived their original from the Trojans, thus cutting them off at once from 
nine hundred years of their real antiquity. The Britons had no occaſion to envy 
any other nations the honour of their pretended originals, however exalted by fables 


to What was of old reputed divine; for which Livy makes ſo handſome 


an apology in behalf of the Romas. They had no need of having recourſe to the 
arts of blending falfitics. with truths, in order to tepreſent their firſt. 

more noble, "majeſtic; and ſacred than it was in reality; fince they are in fact deſ- 
cended:from the Gomerighs, from à race of heroes ; whoſe great and beneficent 
ations: cauſed them to be reverenced as gods is | former ages, 11 hea. ficſt 
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founders were univerſally acknowledged by the heathens as the greateſt of their 


an Tur Gomerians, being ſettled here before the uſe of letters was known in the 
833 world, had no means of preſerving any account of events, that happened in this 
_ iſland for many ages after their ſettlement : ing which however, they ſeem to 
be only taken up in advancing their plantations to : extremity of this, and over 
the neighbouring iſles, without any remarkable revolution; to which, by their ſitua- 
tion in ſo remote a corner divided from the reſt of the world, they were but little 
ſubject. Their fate in this reſpe& was not much different from that of their bre- 
thren the Celtæ, whom they had left behind in Gaule, and who, troubled with no 
invaſions from abroad, found no inconvenience at home, but what aroſe from their 
multiplying too faſt ; from an exceſſive number of people, which all the wide ex- 
"Eq tended and fruitful country of Gaule, was not ſufficient to ſupply with proviſions. 
: To remedy this defect, Czſar tells us, they ſent, from time to time, great numbers 
of people crofs the Rhine, to ſettle in the moſt fertile provinces of Germany: So the 
Volcæ Teftoſages, marching from Languedoc, fixed their ſeats in the Hercynian fo- 
reft, about the Nectar; the Bozz, quitting the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, took 
poſſeſſion, firſt of Bohemia, and afterwards of Bavaria; as the Hebvetiz did of other 
provinces. 'The time of theſe different expeditions is not fo well known, as that of the 
: Senones and others, who ſettled among the Sueui, under the conduct of Sigoveſus, 
| _  fiſter's ſon to 3 Ambigatus, prince of the Bituriges; which is mentioned by Livy as 
made at the fame time, that another of his nephews marched with a very numerous 
body of forces into Hah, and ſeized on Gallia Ciſaſpina, about 550 years before 
Chrift, and in the reign of Tarquinius Priſcus. Thus were moſt of the weſtern 
provinces of Germany peopled by the Celtz; till the + Cimbri, or (as the Greeks, 
| Who gave the name of Scythe to all the northern nations, called them) Ceko-Scythe, . 
were forced by an irruption of the Scythian Nomades, to quit their ſettlement on the 
X Palus Mzotis: And marching gradually from time to time more weſtward till 
they came 5 into Germany, drove the Belge out of their territories ; and thereby 
occaſioned ſome alterations in the ſtate both of Gaule and Britain. re 
THesE countries had hitherto been unmoleſted by any invaſion ; but now, i. e. 
about 150 years before Chriſt, the Belge being forced to ſeek for new habitations, 
eroſſed the Rhine, and took poſſeſſion of the maritime provinces of Gaule, lying | 


De Bello Gallic. l. vi. 2 B. I. i. 
Lib. v. c. 34. n 

1 Tbeſe Cimbri were a co of thoſe wid 
Gemarians, who (as above "lived like No- 
mades, and quitting Sogdiana, marched on the north 
of the Caſpian, to the Palus Matis, on the banks 
of which they ſettled about the time of Inachus, as of 
Pezron thinks. 1 | | * 

' 5 See Plutarch in Marie, from Peſidenins, and 
other ancient writers. l 
* *® Ceſar obſerves, that there was a time when © 
E in the country of the latter: The moſt 
ancient which he mentions, of theſe a 
when the Voltæ Tecteſages ſettled in the Hereynian © 
foreſt, ſeems to have been a good deal later in time, 
then the ſettlement of the Senones, (from whom the 
Sevi deſcended) under the conduct of Sigveſus, 
— which was made about 550 years before Chriff. Rhine, carher'than 
The ſettlements of the Beii were, probably, about about 1 o years: before Chri/t; which is the fame 
the time of Camillus, when a body of the lame peo- time 4 Dr: Muſgrave aligns, for their firſt ſettling 
ple came alſo into Gallia Ciſalpina. "Thoſe of the in Britain, © R FP 
 Helvetis were till later: Aud we cannot rea- 8 3 
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between that ** and the Seine; which the Celta, ſoftened by a long peice, and 
divided into too many different ſtates and principalities, to be eaſily united. 1 in any 
exigence, quitted by degrees to that warlike nation, 


VI. Tux Belge, increaſing daily in number and power, either too much ſtreightened gettlement of 
in their new territories by the multitude of inhabitants, or tempted by ambition 1 
and hopes of plunder, to extend their dominions, tranſported over forces to Bri- * 
tain : And finding there much the ſame ſtate of things, as they had done i in Gaulle, 
reduced at laſt all the ſouthern parts of this iſland, from Kent to the Landi end, un- 
der their obedience, Ireland, likewiſe, in conſequence of this ſettlement of the 
Belge in Britain, received a new ſupply of iphabitants. That ifland had been 
originally planted by the Britains, as it is reaſonable to think, from the greg 72 
conveniencies peculiar to themſelves, which they had, by reaſon of the nearneſs of 
its ſituation to the coaſts of Wales, Cantire, and Galluway, to ſend over colonies 
thither; and as is put out of all diſpute, by the names of 1 Brigantes appropriated to 
ſome of thoſe colonies ; by the uniformity of cuſtoms, and the perfect agreement ; 
in language between the oldeſt inhabitants of both iſlands. They had hitherto I 
poſſeſſed it, unmix'd with any other narion ; but the Belge, 1 ance maſters of 
the counties of Cornwall, Devon, and Somerſet, and having a commodious paſſage 
6 from thence to the ſouth caſt parts of Munſter, and the maritime provinces ces of 
Of Leinfer, ſtocked thoſe parts likewiſe with a new ſet. of inhabitants, called by - 
= the [r:b, Fir Bolg (vir: Belgici] to expreſs their original Ae er and Fir-Dum- 
non, to ſhew they came immediately from the Dummami of Devonſtire, who | 
courſe introduced many Teutonic words into. the Ii language. As theſe Belgis 
colonies- were ſettled in_Jreland- poſterior. to the eſtabliſhment of the Belge in - 
Britain, where they ought to be quictly and firmly ſettled before they took 2 ſtep 
of that nature; And as Flaherty, and the Fiſb writers in general, agreeable to what 
they call the tradicien of their country, all allow that they came into Irelerd, long 
before the Scots arrived there from Spaine ;; it is yery clear, that the colonies of this 


be y were not ae in that Mien ü Aer. ir frog. of the Nee. 


nation. 


Dx. Muyſgrave*, who had particular reaſons Ur Xp this point, in his dif 
courſe upon the Belgium Britannicum, fixeth the 5 OS of the Relge into this 


2 


F by this be means. their 
4 6 under the 8 of 3 Divitiacus, . frm 1 it is, * — 


rein among chemſelyes upon that occaſion, as the 1 — 01 it qtterl 
practicable. Thus the Scythians poſſeſſed themſelves af it without. oppaſition ; 
and whilſt one part of the Cimbr;, coaſting along the Euxize, tell fell into Cappadenip, 
aud waſted a great part of the Leſſer Ale, another body of them retired into the 

north and weltern parts of Europe, advancing ſtill by degrees 8 5 
| De points, til at lat they gogk Faden Nhe endes keruben 


| thinks it was many n 3 This ariniſcd nag me, is the ti 
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Baltic and the Elbe; extending themſelves from thence into the Mediterranean pro- 
vinces of Germany. It was on this occaſion, that the Belgz, who were in all ap- 
pearance one of the Celtic colonies formerly planted in that country, and ſeem 
to have ſpoken the Celtic language, with ſuch a diverſity of dialect, as their diſtance 
from Gaule, and their converſation with other bordering nations, would neceffarily 
introduce, were forced to quit their ancient ſettlements, and retire with all their fa- 
milies croſs the Rhine into the northern parts of Gaule. They conſiſted of fifteen 
nations, diſtinguiſhed by their proper names; but all included in the common one 
of Belga : And, if we may judge of the reſt by the power which Cæſar aſcribes 
to thoſe he mentions, muſt have been vaſtly numerous. There is no account of 
any battles fought, or cruelties uſed, when they took poſſeſſion of the countries lying 
on the ſea-coaft between the Rhine and the Seine: And this ſeems to have been 
done with little bloodſhed ; ſince there is no manner of appearance of any rancour 
towards them in the minds of the Celtæ; as we may reaſonably conclude from ſe- 
veral circumſtances mentioned by Czſar, from the intermarriages betwixt the two 
nations, the good neighbourhood and friendly correſpondence that ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, (for the Belge had no wars but with the Germans) and from the 
Celtic form of government being ſo readily adopted by the Belge. 3 
Ix was impoffible, when ſuch multitudes of ſtrangers came into a country already 
populous, but great numbers of the old inhabitants muſt quit their habitations. 
The Celtic Gaule was too crowded to receive them; being forced from time to 
time to ſend out numerous armies, and bodies of adventurers, to fight for ſettle- 
ments in different of the world, in order to eaſe itſelf of the inconveniences 
ariſing from a too great multitude of people. Britain lay nearer to them than any 
other country, and was indeed the only one, where they could take refuge with 
any convenience. The people of it were originally a colony of their own, {till 
ſpake the ſame language, and poſſibly went by the ſame name; that of the Bri- 
tanni in Gaule not being yet funk in the general name of Belge ; and there had 
always been a perpetual intercourſe between them: for the merchants on the 
neareſt parts of the continent ſeem to have carried on the whole trade of this 
iſland, at leaſt from the time that the naval power of the Phenicians declined, and 
the people of Gades came to ſhare in the common fate of Spain, haraſſed by the wars 
of the Carthaginians and Romans. Hither therefore the old a Belgium 
came, when there was no longer room for them on the continent; and in all prq- 
-bability found the Britains willing to receive their new gueſts, and give them vaſt 
quantities of waſte land, which they did not cultivate, It was natural for them to 
ſettle in the ſouthern maritime provinces of this kingdom, which. lay neareſt * 
their former home, and with which, whilſt they dwelt on the continent, they were 
uſed to traffick. The circumſtances of thoſe parts were at that a e Hot. 
able to ſuch a ſettlement; ſuch indeed, as would have expoſed the Brifaint to a 
charge of inhumanity, if they had refuſed them a plate of refuge in their diftrels. 
-Devonſtire and Cormwall were then all in "a manner a wild foreſt. "as they Con- 
_tinued to be in a great degree, till 1 50 years after the Norman conquelt. Somer- 
the lower parts of it were generally mooriſh and marſhy ground, oninhabited and 
e unfrequented, except for the paſture of cattle, in the months of the ſummer. © B. 
ſetſeire too was full of the like foreſts; and it is well known, how widely extended 


Lee was the fame for the moſt part, "at leaſt on the Mendip and hilly fide ; and | 


—— — 4. 2 


chat of Anderida' was, and what a large tract of country it took up in Kent ahl 


Suſſer. Theſe ſeem accordingly, to have, been the parts, where the Belgic Bri- 
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Ae ſented, and where they, had an ample field for the exerciſe of their in- 
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OF ENGLAND. 
CouMERCE and huſbandry had been their chief pee in Gaule; ind as 


the old Britains had either no {kill, or took no delight in either, they found great 
advantages in both reſpects, by being tranſplanted hither; The ground was now. 


in the Roman times, and proved ſo uſeful to their armies in Germany; and by its 
natural fertility, properly improved, afforded fuſtenance enough for the great num- 
bers of Belgæ, who, following the fortune of their countrymen, continually flocked 
over to partake in their ſettlements, - The native commodities of the. iſland were 
now ſought for with better ſkill, and more application, than before; and a con- 
ſtant vent provided for them by the eſtabliſhment of a regular method, (which, 


on horſe- back, or in boats by the rivers Seine, Saone, and Rhone to Marſeille: "Theſe 
colonies from Belgium had been uſed to live in ſociety ; not diſperſed, like the Bri- 
gantes, in woods, for the ſake of hunting, their chief employment as well. as di- 
verſion; but in houſes contiguous to each other, in towns and villages : and. their 
own ſecurity rendering the ſame manner as neceffary here, as they had found. it 
agrecable and uſeful in their late abodes, towns and cities now began to be founded, 
Kent, the part of Britain that lay neareſt to the country of this Belgic people, could 
not fail of having a greater ſhare of them in proportion, than any other province of 
the iſland; and ſuch were the numbers which came over thither, that, inſtead of 
mixing with the Britains," as the others ſeem to have done, they formed a 9 
people of themſelves; known by the name of Nawante, or new Inhabitants : 01 
Neu cante, I. e. New Kentiſhmen, from whom Ptolemy calls the foreland of Lan, 
vromontorium Noucantium. Theſe, in an age when there were no havens, but what, 
nature had provided, and when the Thames was the only river on that fide of this 
iſland, on which they could fail: for any conſiderable way within land with ſafety, 
extending their ſettlements along it, laid the foundation of the city of Londen ; 
which being called, Tri, or Tre-Nowant, i. e. the Town of the Neuantæ, ſeems to 
be the reaſon for giving the name of Tyinovantes to this people, who poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of the neighbouring parts of Eſex, Middkſex, SIT. and N. which lie 
round that metropolis of this nation. 


ALL this, except perhaps in the laſt inſtance of the Naunte, 8 to = 


tilled; and firſt yielded crops of wheat; for which it grew afterwards ſo famous. 


Strabo tells us, was practiſed in his time) of conveying them through Gaule, either 


been done, without giving more nee or offence to the old natives, than our 


and TRINOBANTES. Theſe came probably, from 
the neareſt part of the oppoſite continent, whence 
the old Britains themſelves firſt came over to ſettle 
in this iſland ; from the bank of the Canche, a river, 
which riſing i in Artois paſſeth by Monſtreuil, and 
falls into the ſea at Eftaples. In the lives of St. 
Jalſe, St. Auſtrebert, and others, the Latin name of 
this river carries with it the ſame ſound, as the 
modern French one does, it being ealled Diantia, 
Cantia or Kentia; in Celtic, Cuent, Quant, and 
Kent. There are two towns mentioned in the life 


it, called Braicg. (now Bercg) the other on the 
right,” called Brec-ſen, i. e. Breforum ſeu Brito- 
num Sabulum ; Names, which as the Britains are 
called Brits, Bracht and Bretht by the Saxon wri- 


people. The life of St. Boniface ſays, there was 

alſo on the bank of this river, a town called 

Cuenta-wik, or (as the life of St. Theodore ſpells it) 

; Kainta-wik, i. e. Cantiæ Sinus or Vicus; which in 
the middle ages of the empire, was a famous 


3 var co. | 


Vor. I. 


of St. Foſſe, as lying in theſe parts, and near the from 
mouth of the Cantia; the one lying on the left of 


ters, ſerve ſtill to preſerve ſome remains of that 


: Baxter's Gu, Ant. Brit. v. Navaytan the diviſion of the kingdoms of Ludovicus Pius, and 


in the capitulars of Charles the Bald, this town is 
called Puante-vicus or Kento-vicus : It was feated 
between the countries of Ponthieu and Boulogne, 
where Eftaples is now; but it hath been ſince de- 
ſtroyed. It ſeems to have been a- conſiderable 


port and ordinary paſſage to, and from this iſland ; 
for Bede tells us, H. E. l. iv. c. 1. That when 


Theodore atchbiſtiop of Canterbury came hither. 
from France, A. D. 668, he ſet ſail from the port 
of Kenta- vic: And i Lab in his life of St. Boni- 


face ia 255 that when this laſt named prelate paſſed 
ngland to France, he landed at the mouth 


of the river Quent, and at the town of Ruenta- 


wik. See Bucherii Belgium Romanum, | I. C 5. 


"This is enough to ſuperſede all further enquiries 


about the name of Len, or of the new comers 
from Belgium, ſettled either in that country, or in 
the neighbourhood of it, under the name of 
Noucante, or Nouante, or Nouantes, & and vs, 


the termination of words, being uſed indifferently by 


the Romans, as we ſee in the lativifing of the 
word Druids : Lucan, Strabs, and others, givi 
the name of Druide, to the ſame' perſons, whom 
Lat and wo call Druids 
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late ſettlement in Georgia hath done to the Creat Indians, there being ſtill woods 
enough for thoſe, who did not care to fall into the Belgic way of living, to gratify 


their paſſion for hunting. There is ſtill the leſs reaſon to apprehend it ſhould, becauſe - 


theſe Belgic Britains were originally their countrymen, and came of the ſame ſtock, 


from which the natives themſelves deſcended. As for the true Belge, they had 


no manner of taſte for trade: their diſpoſition was entirely warlike, and they would 
allow nothing to enter their territories, that might corrupt or interfere with their 
military inclination. Their time too was taken up in Gaule, either in ſettling their 
new acquifitions, or in oppoſing the German nations that attempted to invade them ; 


till after the noble ſtand they made againſt the prodigious armies of the Teutonms and 


Cimbri,. who having ravaged moſt of the other provinces of Gaule, and ſtruck ter- 
ror into Rome itſelf, were at laſt routed and deſtroyed by Caius Marius. The courage 
and reſolution the Belge had ſhewn on that occaſion in hindering theſe Barbarians 


from croffing the Rhine on their borders, and not allowing them on any terms to 


enter or paſs through their territories, raiſed their reputation to ſuch an height, that 
they were afterwards much leſs infeſted by any incurſions of their neighbours. 
Their apprehenſions, which only came from the fide of Germany, being by this 
means in a great meafure quieted, Divitiacus king of the Sueſſones, and of great 


credit with the whole body of the Belge, reſolved to improve a juncture, favourable 


to his ambition or avarice, by making an invaſion of Britain. Ceſar mentions 
both that expedition of the C:-1bri, who, after waſting Gaule, and alarming Taly 
for ſeveral years, were routed near Arles by Marius in his fifth conſulſhip A. U. C. 
652, and this of Divitiacus, and ſays, that the former happened in our father's memo- 
ry, the latter in our own. For this reaſon, as Ceſar was not fifty, when in U. C. 699, 
he made his firſt attempt upon this iſland; and as Galba, the king then ruling at Soi ſons, 


ſeems to have been the immediate ſucceſſor of Divitiacus, it ſeems reaſonable to think, 


that the expedition of this laſt, being a generation later than the other, was not at 
moſt above twenty-five years before Cæſar t; and conſequently happened within leſs 
than a hundred years before the birth of Crit. There might poſſibly have been 
previous thereto, ſome depredations at ſea, and inconſiderable deſcents upon the 
coaſt for the. ſake of plunder ; but this ſeems to be the only one, made with a 
formed deſign of conqueſt, and with a force anſwerable to ſuch an undertaking. 
It was perhaps made at the inſtance of the Belgæ ſettled in Britain, whoſe con- 
tinual increaſe in numbers and power might give a jealouſy to the natives ; at leaſt 


It was made by a prince of the country from whence they derived their origine. 


This ſeems to be the reaſon why Diodorus Siculus, who being cotemporary with 
Julius Cæſar, and taking infinite pains by travelling over ia and Europe, and im- 
proving all opportunities to inform himſelf of. all confiderable events, could not be 


ignorant of this expedition, doth yet poſitively affert, © that this ,n was never 


© invaded by any foreigners, till it was attacked by Ceſar.” | 


Howzvxx this was, Divitiacus aſſembling a large body of forces, compoſed of 
his own ſubjects, the Bibroci in the Rhemors, the Atrebates, and other Belgic na- 


tions, that lay adjoining to his territories, and at the greateſt diſtance from the 


bine, paſſed the ſea into Britain; and reduced a great part of it into his obe- 


dience. The chief ſcene of his conqueſts lay in the counties of Berks and Oxferd, 
where he planted the Bibrocs and Atrebates ; and in thoſe, of Hants, Wilts, and 
the bordering parts of Somerſet and Suſſex, where he ſettled the other adventurers, 
who went by the general name of Belge ; expelling the Regni and other clans of 
the old inhabitants from their ſeats in thoſe countries ; a fate that doth not ſeem to 


* 


have attended the natives in any other part of the iſland. It is very probable, that 


the late colonies from Belgium ſubmitted to him upon this accaſian, if they did not 


[ 


* Ceſar de Bell. Call l. i. initio. * Died. I. v. p. 300. 
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affift him in his conqueſts ; and that he ſubdued a good part of the * em, though 
theſe laſt afterwards threw off the yoke, recovered their former dominions, and 
became one of the moſt powerful nations in Britain, before the time of the empe- 


VI. By the form of conſtitution, which prevailed univerſally throughout Gollia Of the Go. 
Belgica, as well as Celtica, the government of each particular people was lodged in - gar Fo 
a ſenate or council of the principal nobility ; in which preſided a chief magiſtrate, ie 


annually choſen, inveſted with a power of life and death, called among the Ædui, 
the Fergobret ; and in other ſtates by a like name, importing the ſupreme authority, 
For the better maintaining an union among ſo many different nations, a general 
council was held regularly every year about Drevx, the chief ſeat of the Druids, 
like that of the Ampbict ones of Greece at Deiply ; and the deputies of each parti- 
cular ſtate. meeting there together, made regulations for their common ſafety and 
advantage; which being religiouſly obſerved, they thought the whole world unable 
to oppoſe their united power. This was their general ſtated council; but in par- 
ticular exigencies they held extraordinary general councils; in which on occaſion 
of an approaching war affecting them all in common, they choſe ſometimes a ge- 
neral in chief, and ſometimes appointed a king: whoſe power laſted as long as 
the occaſion, and who was either named by the particular ſtate, which had its 
turn of ſummoning and preſiding in theſe aſſemblies, as Ambigatus was by the Bi- 
turiges, or choſen by the ſuffrages of the general council; in which manner Ver- 
cingetorix was appointed general. Each particular people likewiſe in certain exi- 
gencies, or out of an high opinion of the bravery, prudence, and other virtues of 
ſome eminent perſons, choſe ſometimes two, as Ambiorix and Catavulcus among 
the Eburunes, but generally, one Reich or Rex, whom the Romans looked upon as 
a King : And who was much of the ſame nature, though not fo abſolute, as their 
Di#ator. But his power always determined with his life, and the title never deſ- 
cended to poſterity ; ſo that Czſer ſpeaks of Cafticus, Piſa, and others, as private 
perſons, though their fathers had been kings of their reſpective countries. Such a 
king was Divitiacus; whoſe authority over the Belge in general expiring with his 
life, the government of each particular nation fell of courſe into the hands of their 
particular chieftains, or ſtates, (if they had been before united) who afterwards 
either acted under the direction of their reſpective ſenates ; or elſe choſe a king to 
preſide in the adminiſtration z which laſt was generally the caſe of thoſe Belgic na- 
tions in Britain, that lay moſt expoſed to the enemy. For that great prince's am- 
bition had involved them in wars with the natives; in which the Atrebates and 
Trinobantes, lying on the borders, ſuffered moſt ; and the natural ſtrength and 
power of the Belge being leſſened, as well as divided, by his death, they were 
not able to maintain his conqueſts ; ſo that the Icens and Cattivellaumi found 
it no difficult matter to recover their liberty, and even to extend their terri- 
tories, | 


VII. Had it not been for that reigning paſſion in Divitiacus, and the injuries Of he Bg. 


it put him upon doing the old inhabitants of this iſland, the Belge might probably 
have continued much longer in amity with the Britains; there being ſuch a con- 
formity between them in their temper; cuſtoms, language, and, above all, in their 
religion. They were equally in this laſt reſpe& under the direction of the Druides; 
a ſociety of men, who, beſides a mighty influence in all civil affairs, had in facred 
matters an authority, full as abſolute, as ever the Magi enjoyed in Perſia; the Curetes 


1 Baxter's Gloſſar. Antig. Brit. v. Iczni, &e. 
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in any parts of Greece ; or the Chaldeans in *Aſſyria. They agreed ſo much with 


the Curetes in the rites and ceremonies of their religion ; in the methods they uſed 
to raiſe the wonder and engage the veneration of the people; in the nature of their 
ſtudies, as well as in their manner of life, cuſtoms, and inſtitutions ; that Pezror 
makes no difficulty in pronouncing the Druides, to be the immediate deſcendants 
of theſe Curetes, or at leaſt their ſucceſſors ; being admitted into their fociety, ini- | 
tiated in their myſteries, and charged with the care of religion in the Gomarian co- * 
lonies ſettled in the weſtern parts of Europe. For though both theſe dignities ſeem = 
to be hereditary in their families, and the points of knowledge neceſſary to qualify 
perſons for the due diſcharge of theſe offices were regularly tranſmitted to. their 
poſterity ; yet we learn from Cæſar, that the chief of the nobility of Gault as well 
as of Britain, ſent their children to the Druides, to be inſtructed in their myſteries 
and admitted into their ſociety; and we find among the Greeks, that Empedocles, 
Orpheus, and others, who appear not to be of the race of the firſt Curetes, were yet 
initiated into their order. 5+ Sv taul0 l Sieden 
Tur were alike given to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, and the practice of judicial 
aſtrology ; to auguries and divinations; as well by the flight of birds, as the en- 


trails of ſacrificed animals; to incantations and all the juggling arts and tricks of I 7 
what then paſſed by the name of Magic; which, according to * Pliny, who con- 9 
ſiders them as a mere cheat, took in the three fitteſt things to engage mankind; = 
phyſic, mathematics, and religion. Pezren is willing to excuſe the Gomarians from M 
the charge of being the firſt introducers of theſe magical arts and curioſities into the "oF 


world, and aſcribes the invention of them to the Chaldzans ; who being, for their 
better obſervation of the ſtars, ſettled in the Gordyæan mountains on the borders of 
Armenia, when Acmon made his irruption into that country, eaſily infuſed their 
| own taſte into the others, and engaged them in the like practiſes. | But whatever 
is to be ſaid in reſpect of aſtronomy, which might ſerve for a foundation to the 
reſt, and for which the Chaldæans were deſervedly famous, being generally reputed 
the firſt diſcoverers of that ſcience, though none of their ' obſervations went higher 
than the time of Nabonaſſar, I ſee no reaſon to think but that the Gomarians might 
have brought with them their ſkill in incantations and other magical deluſions from 
their own country of Badtriana, where they were originally ſettled ; and where 
ſuch of their clans, as they left behind, are known to have practiſed them not long 
after. For 3 Trogus Pompeius, + Arnobius, 5St. Auguſtine and Orofius tell us; 
that Zoroafter the king of Bactriana, who was routed by Ninus, ſon of Belus 
founder of the Aſſyrian empire, (higher than which the old Perfan annals, whence 
we derive almoſt all our knowledge of the affairs of the eaſt, in thoſe early times, 
do not extend) was the firſt remarkable author of magic. Dr. Prideaux indeed, 
upon the credit of ſome later oriental writers, maintaineth that there was but one 
Zoroaſter, and aſſerts with * Agathias (who founded his opinion on that of the 
modern Perfians his contemporaries) that he flouriſhed in the time of Darius the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes ; adding further that the Ba#rian monarch, who fought with 
Ninus, is called Oxyartes by Ctefias. But he lays a much greater ſtreſs upon this 
name, than the thing will well bare ; nor is all that he ſays ſufficient to overweigh 
the general tradition of antiquity, aſcribing the invention of magic to a prince 
much more ancient, who bore the name of Zorogſter. The later impoſtor known 
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. It is very probable that theſe were the ſame ſigniſies among the Celia, and Curetes among 
inſtitution, though called by different names in Greeks. N * 1 2 ro * 
different countries; and all alike ſet apart for the 2 Plin. I. xxx. c. 1. 3 Tuſtin. |. i. 2 
care of religion and the ſtudy of divine ſubjects Lib. i. 5 De Civit. Dei, l. xxi. c. 14. 
and therefore deemed neceſſary men, for ſo the word s Lib. i. c.4, vol. 1. 167. Lib. ü. 
Dir-riw (whence ſome derive the name of Druid: ) c | | ” 
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; by this name, was no king, but born of mean and obſcure parents. He might be 

the broacher of ſome of the diſtinguiſhing doctrines of the Magi, and might be a 
reformer of the ſet, but the ſect itſelf had, undoubtedly, ſubſiſted long before his 
time; had practiſed all the magical arts, as they were termed, and encouraged the 
inceſtuous marriages of ſiſters, and mothers, and other dbominations ; which (it is 
well known) were too much in vogue among the Perfians, Chaldzans, and 
Egyptians, many ages before the time of Darius Hyſtaſpis. All agree that Zoro- 
after was the firſt founder either of the ſect, or of the magical arts to which it was 
addicted; and Xanthus the Lydian, who was elder than Herodotus, and who is by 
» Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus celebrated above all other hiſtorians for his thorough 
knowledge of antiquity; places this inventor many hundred of years before the 
time of the other Zoroaſter or Zaradus, with whom he was at leaſt cotemporary, 
if not more ancient. Hermippus of Smyrna, commended by Jeſephus for a 
' moſt diligent and exact hiſtorian, Her modorus eited by Diogenes Laertius 3, Plu- 
tarch +, and Eudoxus 5 Cnidius, who, was cotemporary with Cefias, and Plato's 
companion in his voyage to Egypt, all ſpeak of him as ancienter by ſeveral ages, 
than the Trojan war. There are inſtances enough to be given, of the revivers of 
inſtitutions being confounded with the original founders, and by the figure they 
made, . obſcuring the reputation of the others to ſuch a degree, as to render their 
very exiſtence doubtful, - ee all | 
As to the name of Oxyartes, it can Create no great difficulty in this matter, no- 
thing being more common than for perſons of diſtinction in thoſe days, to be called by 
two different names, as even the latter impoſtor himſelf was: For the Perſian 
writers call him Zerduſht, and Agathias.* gives him the name of Zaradus, (which 
ſeems indeed to be his true name) as well as that of Zoroaſfter. I have already 
obſerved, that in thoſe early ages of the world, proper names were hardly fixed or 
ſettled ſo as to ſerve for a peculiar diſtinction of perſons; and ſuch as were then 
made uſe of by writers, were for the moſt part deſigned, not ſo much to tell us 
the real denomination of thoſe to whom they were applied, (however they came 
afterwards to be ſo taken) as to give us a particular deſcription of them, from ſome 
diſtinguiſhed part or other of their character. Thus the king of the people of Marg:- 
ana (called by Herodotus, Amorgæi) is by Ctefias, called Amorges : And this cuſtom 
continued ſo low down as the time of Julius Ceſar ; in the account of whoſe firſt 
expedition into Britain, there will ſoon appear ſeveral of the like names or deſcrip- 
tions. Such was the name of ? Zoroafter which in the oriental tongues, ſignifies 
2 Star-gazer : Such likewiſe I conceive that of * Oxyartes to be; the hiſtorian, 
who was probably ignorant of any proper name he had, intending thereby to point 


out the mighty prince, whom Ninus, to compleat the glories of his reign, ventur- 


ed to attack, and whoſe territories he propoſed to make the laſt of his conqueſts ; 
as being lord of the countries watered by the Oxus and Jaxartes, the ancient 
names, originally Celtic, of the two principal rivers, which ran through Bac- 
triana, Margiana, Sogdiana, the dominions of the firſt Zoroafter. There is the 
leſs reaſon to doubt of this; becauſe when there is occafion again in the Greek 
hiſtory to mention a prince of this country, and ſo low down as Alexander the 


rivers here, Ax, Ex, Us and Ox; the very name 
of the Bactrian river Oxus : and Jaxartets, coming 
from 7 (the) Ax (a river) and Art, (noble, ftrong) 


" Antiq. Raman I. 1. 
3 De Magis & in Vitis. + In Hide. 
s Plin. I xxx c. 1. I. ii. 7 Bochart 


= Contra Appion. I. 1. 


Phaleg. p 233. ſays that Zoreafter in the oriental 
tongues ſignifies a rrobarε, aftrorum contemplator, 
from VU aſpicere or N aſpectus, and fler in 


the Perfian tongue, aftrum. 
Mr Lhuyd in Baxter :s Gluſſ. Autig. Brit. p. 264. 


obſerves how often appellatives are taken for proper 


names, particularly in the very common names of 


Vor. I. 


mo 


or Ard and Arab (ſtrong, high, deep,) ſignifies in 

the Celtic, the 0 of 7 Goma- 

rians (the ftrong or deep river) a deſcription, or 

name, which anſwers to the nature of its ſtream, 

b 3 Archeobgy in the Iriſh Diction. v. Ax p, 
RT. | 
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Great's invaſion of Bactriana, the prince at that time is, by Juſtin, and others, (ill | 


called Oxyartes. 


TuERR are ſo few monuments left. of thoſe remote ages of antiquity, that all we 
know of Acmon, before he quitted Baclriana at the head of his Gomarians, is, 
that he was the ſon of Maneus; but when he made his conqueſts of Armenta, 


| Cappadecia, and Phrygia, we find he was accompanied in all theſe by his brother 
Doeas, the diviner (as the name imports) of his family, whom he conſulted for 


his auguries and divinations before he engaged in any enterpriſe ; and that he was, 
after his death, worſhipped by his children with facrifices and libations ; the firſt 
honours of that kind which appear (ſince he was ancienter than Belus) to have 
been paid to any mortal. Uranus his ſon (as Diodorus Siculus informs us 3) was 
exceſſively given to the ſtudy of the ſtars, and was thought to know 
their riſing, ſetting, and revolutions, with every thing that paſſed in the 
ztherial world: And having taken upon him to foretel events, which amazed 
a people utterly ignorant of the conſtant order and courſe of the ſtars, they 


readily fancied him 


partaker of the divine nature, and 


paid him divine honours. 


after his deceaſe. His daughter Themis * was a great miſtreſs of the arts of divination ; 
had the chief hand in ſettling the rites of divine worſhip, and making thoſe regu- 
lations in matters of religion, which were adopted afterwards by the heathen world; 
and the predictions which ſhe confidently delivered out to the people, were fo 
generally received, that ſhe was deemed the firſt inventor of oracles ; and Apollo 
himſelf, when he gave an anſwer, was ſaid Ieuotvey, to act the part of Themis. 
In ſhort, all the deſcendants of Uranus, (who had no leſs than forty five children) 
fell into the ſame way of divination and magical arts, as far as we have any ac- 


counts of them, till after the time of Mercury : But none of the family were more 


remarkable in this reſpe& than the Curetes, deſcended of the firſt 5 Jupiter, 


(brother to Uranus) who by his wife Lea had ten ſons, and being by his brother 


made king of Crete, ſettled with them in that iſland, where they were afterwards 


entruſted with the education of Jupiter Olympius, and em 
vinations and enchantments. It was from one of theſe, t 


ployed their time in di- 
he Cretan Hercules, that 


the women of Greece borrowed” the incantations they uſed, and the amulets they 


carried about them, even to the time of Diodorus Siculus.  - 


- 


Tux Druides followed the example of the Curetes in their pretences 6e a fumiliar 


intercourſe with the gods, in their u 


ndertaking to foretel events, in their practice 


of magical arts and illufions, and their various methods of divination 7. The 1:6 
books are full of their enchantments, as the Britiſb are of their medicinal ſecrets ; and 
an infinite number of charms for the cure of diſtempers, derived originally from them, 


are ſtill in vogue among the common people in every quarter of theſe Brittſ iſlands. 
What was calculated to ſtrike an awe and ſecure an influence at home, carried 
their reputation into foreign parts: And * Pliny tell us, they practiſed their arts of 
magic with fuch aſtoniſhing rites and pompous ceremonies, that they might 


well be thought to have inſtructed the very Perfians. Ciceros ſpeaks of their ſkill 


in augury: And Juſtin is gives us a very extraordinary inſtance of the implicite 
faith given to their pretences, of underſtanding the language of birds, or of know- 
ing the will of heaven, by their feeding, ſettling, flight, motions, actions, and 


* Sanchoniath. apud Euſeb, * Prep. Evang. 


I. 1, c. 10. 3 J. 3. 1 Ib. I. 5. 
Ib. p. 230. : 5 


lation of the * Bible, whenever the Magicians of 


Ib. I. 1, Egypt, or the Magi of the eaſt, come to be men- 


tioned, it is uſed as the proper term to expreſs 


7 The ordinary word now for a magician, among their character, . 
the Saxons and Germans, is Dry; and among the * Nat. Hiſt l. xxx. c. 1. 
Iriſh, Druidhea&, or Druid: and in their tran, , xx 6.4. + 
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a See Extd. vii. 11. . Math. Xi. I. 
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geſtures, in his relation of the expedition of a vaſt army of the Celtæ; who, con- 
ducted in their march from Gaule, by the flight of birds, forced their way through 
provinces of Nhricum into Pamomis. ng pee" | 

To gain the greater credit to their profeſſions , of being acquainted with the 


gods, and knowing their pleaſure ; and to qualify themſelves for the better exer- 


ciſe of their arts of divination, their ſtudies were chiefly directed to ſuch * ſciences 
as were likely to be ſubſervient to theſe purpoſes. Aſtronomy was, on this account, 
very proper to engage their attention; as accurate obſervations of the motions and 
revolutions of the ſtars, would enable them to foretel the time and meaſure of 
eclipſes, and other phanomena in the heavens, with an abſolute certainty ;, and ſo 
great was their proficiency' in this- feience, that Pezron undertook to prove? the 
Greeks and Latins borrowed from them, what their own aſtronomers called the ſphere 
of the Barbarians. Their {kill in phyfick, and diſcoveries of the medicinal virtues of 
herbs and other ſimples, - ſerved as well to cover the ridiculouſneſs of the charms they 
palmed upon people, as well as to ſupply their want of efficacy in diſeaſes. The 
extenſive knowledge which they had of nature, and of the ſecret inconceivable pro- 


perties of certain things (ſcarce poſſible to be found out, but by an infinite number of 


experiments made in à regular courſe” of enquiry for many ages, by a continual 
ſucceſſion of curious and judicious perſons communicating their obſervations to 
one another) in ſuſpending or over-ruling tlie moſt ordinary and conſtant effects of 
natural bodies, tho” violent as fire in their operations, put them in a capacity of 
performing many extraordinary actions, + which could not fail of aſtoniſhing the 
world, and would eaſily paſs for miracles. The almoſt incredible things done in 
ancient times by Archimedes and others, ſome of whoſe works ſubſiſted to be juſtly 
the wonder of ſucceeding ages, naturally ſuggeſt to us, the impreſſions which the 
Druids might make on a people, unacquainted with the extent and force of me- 
chanical powers, by their {kill in mathematics. Of this ſkill, as applied to me- 


chaniſm, we have ſtill ſeveral ſtupendous monuments remaining in their temple of 


Stone-henge, and the like prodigious ſtructures in other places of theſe Britiſb iſles, 
that however feaſible they may now appear in a learned age, and biſhop Wilkins, 
in his treatiſe of Mathematical magick hath ſhewn them. ſo to be, they were ge- 

nerally reputed in former days, the work either of giants or magicians. Their 
ſtudy of 5 geography, their great experience and continual opportunities of 
making reflections on human nature; their knowledge of the ſituation of coun- 


tries, and of the tempers, condition, circumſtances and intereſts of particular per- 
ſons, as well as nations, enabled them likewiſe to judge, with ſome affurance, in - 


many caſes, of what would, in all probability, be the event; thus helping out, (as 
Tully tells us“) by a rational conjecture, what they knew was deficient in their 
auguries. Theſe arts of ' divination, however, were not confined to. the men; 
there were She-Druids, that, pretending to the like, delivered their oracles with as 
much confidence as the Themis of the Gomarians, and continued for near three 
hundred years after the 7 Druids were ſuppreſſed all over the Roman einpire, 
to be very famous in Gaule and Germany for their predictions, as we learn, 


from Lampridius, Vopiſcus, and Aurelius Victor; and as appears alſo from the well. 


known ſtory of Diocletian. A 


Tux art of building was not found out, as Diodorus ſays s, when the Curetes firſt 
ſettled in Crete, an iſland full of foreſts and mountains; fo that they naturally 


took up their reſidence in the gens of valleys, the hollows of rocks, and the woods 
' Lucan. I. I. Solis noſſe dens, Bec. Pompon Mela,” l. xi. v. 589. 15 Mela I. il. e 3. De di. 


Druidz quod dii velint, ſe ſcire profitentur. 
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* of mountains; the only places which at that time afforded any ſhelter from the 
cold, or any covering againſt the weather. They continued this method only 
till architecture ſupplied them with better conveniences : But what was at firſt the 
reſult of neceſſity, became ſoon, in a great meaſure, matter of choice, either by 
force of habit, or becauſe they found the darkneſs and ſolemnity of woods very 
convenient for the practice of their incantations ; and -accordingly we find them, | 
after houſes came into faſhion, ſtill inhabiting the groves and hills of Crete, and 
the foreſts of Tarteſſus, in the ſouthweſt extremity of Spain. Purſuant to their 
example, the Druids conſtantly made their refidence * in groves and foreſts, in 
ſolitary and retired abodes, fit for ſtudy and contemplation. In 3Gawle, the feat 
of the chief Druid and his college of affiſtants, was in the woods near Dreux, in 
the Pais Chartrain, where M. Goſſelin, a French author of the laſt century, aſſures 
us, there were then to be ſeen conſiderable ruins of their buildings. In Britain, 
the accounts given us by Tacitus, Dio Caſſius, and others, of Suetanius Paulinus's 
invaſion of Angleſey, leave us no room to doubt of that iſland's being a principal 
reſidence of the Britiſp Druids ; who, being better verſed in the inſtitutions and 
doctrines of their ſect, and greater maſters of the points of learning neceſſary for 
their profeſſion, than any of thoſe in foreign countries, were reſorted to from all 
parts of Gaule, by ſuch as defired to be perfectly inſtructed in their diſcipline, It 
was an iſland, like Crete, where the Curetes, and Samothrace, where the Cabiri 
and Corybantes reſided, near enough to the main land of Britain, to allow them 
to paſs thither at any time, without trouble or danger; and yet retired enough to 
ſecure them againſt any inconveniences from its tumults; of a good air, and an 
healthy foil, abounding with ſprings and rivulets ; generally level, yet diverſified 
with an agreeable variety of riſing and falling grounds; and full of ſpacious woods 
of oak, ſo neceſſary for their religious obſervances ; - defended, on all ſides, from 
any alarms of invaders by the ſea, which at the fame time conſpired with the 
land to afford them plenty of all the conveniences of life. Such was the place the 
Druids choſe for their habitation, and they ſeem to have enjoyed it in demeſne. 
They had the like, perhaps greater advantages, in Lewes or Harris, one of the 
| Weſtern Iſles or Hebrides, which ſeem, to have been another of their ſeminaries, 
. as more monuments of their worſhip and practiſes are preſerved there, than perhaps 
* 5 in all the reſt of Britain. | | 
. ä THERE are, however, ſtill to be ſeen in Angleſey, a ſurprizing number of re- 
8 mains of their uſages, and monuments of their ſuperſtition. The learned Mr. 
| Rowlands, a curious and judicious obſerver of theſe things, and a native of that 
iſland, after a life ſpent on the ſpot, publiſhed, juſt before his death, an exact deſ- 
cription of many of theſe remains; the number of which, in the ſingle pariſh of 
Llani dan, is very extraordinary. + There is ſtill plainly viſibly, the ſquare ground- 
<< plot, and elevated ſtone foundation of the Arch-Druid's manfion-houſe, ſur- 
© rounded by very deep ditches ; the mud of which, near the bottom, ſeems to be 


all a maſs of rotten oak leaves; the name of the place at this day, is Tre'r-Drew, 
i. e. The Druid's manſion, , There appears a little way from it, a large cirque 
** or theatre raiſed up of earth and ſtones to the height of five yards perpendicular, 
* reſembling an horſe-ſhoe, opening directly to the weſt, on an even fair ſpot of 
„ ground, which ſeems to have been the place where the chief Druid held his conſi- 
3 | * ſtory to determine cauſes; and it ſtill goes by the name of Bryn or Brein-Gwyn, i. e. 
the ſupreme or royal tribunal. About a furlong off, appear the remains of a coronet 
** of very large erected columns or ſtone-pillars, including an area of twelve or 
** fourteen yards diameter; and between this circle and the cirque, a coped heap 
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t of ſtones, growing taper towards the top, being one of the Carnedde, or places 
« for offering facrifices, which are to be ſeen ſo frequently in Wales, Ireland, and 
« the Hebrides. Adjoining, at a little diſtance, and in a manner ſurrounding the 
« head Druid's manſion; there ſeems to have been the dwellings of thoſe ſeparate 
« .conventual ſocieties; which were under his immediate inſpection, and uſed to 


« attend his orders; the memory whereof is ſtill preſerved in the names of Bad- 


te drudau, i. e. the habitation of the ordinary Druides ; Bod-owyr, i. e. the abode of 
« the ſacrificers, and the Trer-Beird, the hamlet of the Bards. There are in 
e the precinct other circumſtantial memorials of the more obſeryable parts of 
« their diſcipline and worſhip, in the names of a neighbouring ſummit of an hill, 
called Caer-Edris, from Edris or Henoch, the ſuppoſed founder of aftranomy ; 
e and of a place juſt by it called Cerrig-Brudyn, i. e. the Aſtronomer s ſtones or 
ce circle, of a ſmall” villa named Myfyrion, which ſignifies a place, dedicated to 
« udien and contemplation; of Trev-ir-wydd, i. e. the hamlet of young trees, it 
e having been the nurſery of their ſacred oak; of Myſſeg/an ſo denominated from 
e the Viſcus, or Myſetoe, wich they ſo highly venerated ; and of Cuy Verwen, 
« j. e. the Juniper trees billock, a tree of ſacred uſe in antiquity.” - Theſe, and 
other remains too numerous to be mentioned, all crowded: together in one pariſh, 
leave no room to doubt of this place's being the 
in the ſouthern parts of Britain. ö 


VIII. Hap theſe Druids been lefs rigid, than in fact they were, in adhering to the Ther 
firſt uſages and inſtitutions of their order, we ſhould not, in all probability, have ane 


wanted any lights to inform us of many particulars, of their cuſtoms, doctrine and 
diſcipline, as well as of the general hiſtory of theſe iſlands, which are at pre- 
ſent unknown, and likely to remain ſo for ever. I l 

THe uſe of letters was not known in the world, till ſeveral hundred yeats after 
the inſtitution of the Druids, as well as of the Curetes, who not being able to give 
their diſciples any inſtructions in religion or learning, or any rules for their conduct, 
in writing, were forced to 
aſſiſtance to the memory. The Druidical compoſitions of that kind, which ſerved 
for a model to Taligſin, Llywarch, and others of the moſt ancient and beſt of the Bri- 
tiſh poets, whoſe works are preſerved, and have fince ſerved for the foundation of the 


lent Proſodia, which they have in the Welſh grammar, and which is perhaps the 


W fineſt that any language affords, were admirably contrived for this purpoſe. They 


were all adapted to muſick, every word being harmonious; the ſtrongeſt and 


moſt expreſſive repeated in a beautiful manner; and all of them ranged in an order 


eſtabliſhed by rules, well known and univerſally received in ſuch compoſitions : 
Each verſe ſo connected with,) and depending on thoſe which either or 


followed it, that if any one line in a ſtanza be remembred, all the reſt muſt of 


courſe be called to mind, and it is almoſt impracticable to forget or miſtake in any. 
** The Britiſh poetry, as well as the language hath a peculiarity, which perhaps 
*© no other language in the world hath; ſo that the Briti/h poets in all ages, and 
< to this day, call their art Cyfrinach y Beirdd, i.e. the Secret of the Poets. 


s OY Knowing this art of the poets, it is impoſſible that any one word of the lan- 


Theſe are the words of a very judicious Velſb 
antiquary (Mr. Lewis Morris] perfeAly well 
verſed in the writings of the old Britiſb poets; who 
refers me to Dr. John David Rhys's grammar, and 


yet the vaſt number of flexions of conſonants in it, 
and the variations in declenſions c. make it al- 
moſt as copious as four or five languages added to- 

r; and conſequently a poet in the Cambrian 


principal reſidence of the Druids 


put them into verſe; the meaſure whereof was a great 


Mr. Prichard's preface to it, for a deſcription of 


this Secret of the Poets, and adds, that though at 
firſt ſight it may be naturally thought, their 


is clogged with ſo many rules that it is impoſſible to - 


write a poem of comon ſenſe in the language; 
Vo L. I. NY 


guage, notwithſtanding the ſtrictneſs of its rules, 
hath as great a ſcope and uſe of words, as in any 
other tongue wWhatſover; as will appear from a 


peruſal of the ancient Britiſh poets. 


I - guage 


, * 
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which is to be found in poetry, ſhould be pronounced in any other 
there uſed ; fo that without a transformation of the whole lan- 


» 


cc guage, 
©« manner than is 


Ix was owing to a like ignorance of letters, that the moſt ancient laws among 
the Greeks were couched in verſe ; they were called va, or ſongs, becauſe the 
way of publiſhing them, was by ſinging them to the people; and the Lacedemo- 


x nians, being uſed to this way of preſerving their laws by memory, grew. ſo fond 


of it, that they would never ſuffer them to be written. The ſame method was 
taken with regard to the elogiums of princes and heroes, the actions of great men, 
and other hiſtorical and remarkable events, which it was thought proper to convey 
down to poſterity : And the mode prevailed ſo generally, that even after the in- 
vention of letters, none of the old Greek hiſtorians wrote in proſe, . till the time 
of Cadmus Milefius, The Carmina Saturnia, firſt compoſed and ſung by the Curetes 
in honour of Saturn, though the name was afterwards applied to all poems of a 
like nature in honour of others; and the Carmine Saliaria, ſo called from the Sa- 
lii, a branch of the Curetes, who ſung them, were in great vogue among the Ro- 
mans, and treated of all ſorts of ſubjects, of laws and religion, as well as of ar- 
mies and hiſtory. Nor had the Curetes any ſcruple about committing to writing. 
what they thus repeated by heart; for Orpheus 3 publiſhed his hymns, and Epime- 
nides, who, (as Diogenes Laertius ſays in his life) was one of them, wrote, near fix 
hundred years before Chriſt, a poem of five thouſand verſes to give an account of 
the generation of their gods, and the origine of the Curetes; beſides other works 
both in proſe and verſe, treating of their facrifices, myſteries and rites of expia- 


II is not eaſy to aſſign a reaſon, why the Druids of Gaule and Britain, ſhould 
be more ſhy in this reſpe& than the Curetes ; yet + Geer tells us, they did not 
think it right for their ſcholars to commit any thing to writing, that 
regarded their diſcipline. He endeavours to account. for this conſtitution by 
*© conjectures of his own imagination; thinking it was made, either becauſe they 
<* would not have their doctrines divulged, or for fear their pupils, by truſting ta 
< their books, ſhould neglect their memory; which could not be kept up in all 
< its perfection without a continual exercife.” What may naturally be gathered 
from this paſſage is, that the Druids put none of their inſtructions down in wri- 
ting: But whether that great man's notion of a particular regulation for this pur- 
poſe be not founded ſolely upon that fact, and as merely conjectural as his reaſons 
for it, may well enough be queſtioned. -- For my part, I cannot bring myſelf to 
think, either that any improvement of the memory is a ſufficient equivalent for a 


twenty years continual application, or that the doctrines of the Druids might not 


be as well communicated to the vulgar world, in virtue of that ſo much cultivated 
memory, as they could be, if drawn up by the Druzds in writing. They were 
men of a retired life; thoſe at leaſt, who lived in colleges, and were charged with 
the education of youth; and this was more particularly the caſe of the Britiſb 
who lived in a country which had no correſpondence: with any other, except 
Gaule; and that carried on. by merchants only, in the maritime provinces of the 
two nations which lay oppoſite to each other. This would naturally render them 
more ſtiff and uncomplying in reſpect of the new faſhions of the world, and more 
tenacious. of their own cuſtoms; and the great reſort of ſcholars to them from 
Gaule, in order to learn their diſcipline in its greateſt purity and perfeQion, looks 
as if they were not only more knowing, but likewiſe more ſtrict in obſerving it, 
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and more cloſely adhering to their original inſtitution. Reflecting therefore upon 
' theſe circumſtances of their ſituation, I ſhould, in caſe there were any ſuch regula 
tion as that above mentioned, be apt to impute it to an exceſſive fondneſs (like that 
of the Lacedzmonians abovementioned) for their ancient uſages, and an invincible 
averſion to novelty ; or, if there were none, I ſhould think their practiſe aroſe 
from their utter ignorance of letters, which might be owing, either to their want 
of opportunities of learning them, or to an affected rejecting of ſuch as were 
offered, in conſequence of their inveterate diſlike of new faſhions. 

_ WnaTzves may be thought of the Britiſb Druids, it will probably be ſcarce 
allowed me to ſuppoſe, that thoſe of Gaule, who had the advantage of a Greek 
colony ſettled at Marſeille, ſhould want any opportunity of learning the uſe of letters. 
But this colony was ſeated in an extremity of the country; and having, from the 
firſt years of their ſettlement there, been continually engaged in wars with the 


Saki, and other bordering nations, the Maſſylians held little correſpondence with | 


other parts of Gaule, till after their friends the Romans had reduced Galla Narbenenfis 
into the form of a province, and made an alliance with the Adui. This was 
a favourable event for the Maſſylians to extend their commerce, and to ſettle a 
correſpondence with, the Belge and other nations in the maritime provinces lying 
upon the ocean; who, when the Phænicians of Gades, diſtreſſed by wars at home, 
hid aſide their trading voyages abroad, had engroſſed the whole commerce of Bri- 
tain, and by means of the Seine, the Loire, and the Rhone, had great conveniences 
of ſending the commodities of theſe iflands to Mar/ezlle. But this could not be 
long before Cafar's time, nor probably till after the expedition and defeat of the 
Cimbri: And the correſpondence being purely mercantile, the Gaui, who as yet 


breathed nothing but war, and the Druids, who perhaps did not care that their 


pupils ſhould grow learned in leſs time, and at an eaſier rate than themſelves, or 
(as Cæſgar upon common report ſuppoſeth) were not allowed to commit to writing 
any thing that regarded their diſcipline or inſtructions, which took in theology, 


philoſophy, geography, hiſtory, mathematicks, and other ſciences, might not be 


very eager to acquire the knowledge of letters, for which they had fo little oc- 
caſion. + | : 4 4 N 

Ir is not unreaſonable to think, that ſuch of the ÆAdui as bordered on the Ro- 
man province, might get a ſmattering of the Latin language, and that ſome of their 


chiefs, who had a continual intercourſe with the Romans, might learn both to 


ſpeak and write it; and yet we find, that Divitiacus, the greateſt, the wiſeſt, 
and the moſt learned of their princes, who had been ſent by the ÆAdui in the cha- 
racter of their embaſſador to Rome, could do neither. If he, that was at the head 
of the ſtate, and a principal perſon in the management of all tranſactions with the 


N ' Romans (whoſe province was contiguous to the Hedu, and the borders of it above 


two hundred miles nearer them than Mar ſcille) was fo utterly ignorant of the Latin 
language, that Czfar could not talk with him, but by the means of an interpreter, 


5 = there can be very little ground to expect a greater knowledge, even of Latin, from 


others who. had not the like particular reaſons; much leſs can it be thought, 
that they ſhould underſtand either the Greet language or characters. That 
they did not underſtand theſe laſt, ſeems very plain from Czſar's writing his 
oehpiſtle to Q, Cicero in Greek letters, for fear of its being intercepted and the 


enemy's learning its contents: And though the paſſage here under conſideration, 


which hath exerciſed the pens of many learned men, hath been made uſe of by 


ſome to ſhew that the Gauls underſtood che Greek language, and by others, that 
they knew at leaſt the Greek letters; whilſt a third fort, not ſeeing any foundation 
for either of theſe ſuppoſitions, have boldly adventured to alter rather than 


correct 
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correct the text; I can't perſuade myſelf to think it ſufficient to juſtify either of 
thoſe opinions. 5 | USL : 
Cæs AB, ſpeaking of th Helvetii, ſays there was found in their camp an accompt 
in Greek letters of the numbers, as well of the whole body of them that left their 
country, as of all that were able to bear arms; with a particular accompt likewiſe 
of the numbers of the old men, the boys, and the women reſpectively. He ſays 
alſo, in this other paſſage about the Gallic Druids, (which is not expreſſed with 
his uſual clearneſs) that either they, or the people, made uſe of Greek letters in all 
their accompts, as well publick as private. For the right underſtanding of theſe 
paſſages, it muſt be obſerved, that before the figures, which are now uſed to de- 
note numbers, were invented, the Greeks made ule of the letters of their alpha- 
bet, and of the initial letters of ſuch words in their language, as, (like the French 
livre, fol, and denier, which we follow in our pounds, ſtillings and pence) expreſſed 
the nominal ſums of money by which they computed, in all their accompts, where 
either ſums or numbers were to be mentioned; and that the Romans, though they 
obſerved the ſame method in a great meaſure, yet deviated from it in ſome particu- 
lars. Hence I take Czſar's meaning in one of theſe paſſages to be, that the Hel- 
vetii, in computing the different orders or degrees of perſons, that had a ſhare in 
their expedition, followed the method of the Greeks, making uſe of their letters, 
not the Roman, or any other figures, to expreſs their ſeveral numbers: And in the 
other, that the Gauls uſed the ſame Greek letters in all their accompts of money, 
either contributed or laid out for the public ſervice of the ſtate, or elſe paſſing in 
private tranſactions between merchants and other particular perſons. _ | 

IT was an eaſy thing for the Maſſylians, who were a Greek colony, when, by 


the protection of the. Romans, they had extended their trade to the Heluetii, and 
even to the furtheſt parts of Gaule lying on the ocean, to teach their correſ- 


pondents this way of accompting ; and as eaſy for theſe laſt, when they had once 
found the convenience of the method, to introduce it in a very ſhort time among 
their countrymen, ſo as to make it of general uſe, in a matter of ſo general con- 
cern as accompts of money, wherein almoſt every man in a nation, is in ſome 
degree or other neceſſarily intereſted. But all this might be done without their 
underſtanding the leaſt of the Greek language, or knowing any other uſe of the 
letters than as they ſtood for Figures; ſo that when they came to be combined 
into words, they would appear to the Gauls full as unintelligible as the moſt 
myſterious cypher, that the wit of man can invent. In a word, we meet with no 
other paſſages in ancient authors, which give us any reaſon to imagine, that either 
the Gallic or the Britiſh Druids 3 had any knowledge of the uſe of letters, before 
the Romans came amongſt them: We hear of no books on any ſubject, that they 
wrote, nor writings of any kind, that they had, or left behind them, mentioned 
by any hiſtorian; we ſee no inſcriptions of theirs on any pillars of their temples, 


or on any altars/bf their gods, or on any monuments of their princes and heroes, 


in whoſe honour the Druids, who had the ſole care of religion, and the chief ſway 
in the ordering of public affairs, may be naturally fuppoſed as zealous to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, as the Heathens were, in all countries where they had the uſe of let= 
ters: There is ſtill an infinite number of the remains of ſuch monuments, altars 
and temples erected by the Druids in theſe iſlands; and ſome there are of their 
times on the neighbouring continent, but without the leaſt mark to ſhew there 


ever was a Britiſh or Celtic inſcription on any of them: And as characters en- 


graven in marble are not apt to diſappear as if wrote in water, a vaſt number of 
Roman ones from the reign of Claudius are preſerved to this: very day, it may be 


= . 


ib i. ee the learned Dr. 7 os excellent commentary on 
5 Taylor's excellent commentary on the Marmor Sandvicen ſe. 
6 Tac itus ſays expreſly the Germans had not. 2 | fe 
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reaſonable on the whole to pronounce, that the Britiſh Druids had no knowledge 
of the uſe of letters. | 

Ty1s was a point of knowledge, which our Britiſb anceſtors derived from the 
Romans, whoſe character they adopted and made uſe of in all their inſcriptions and 
writings, as Mr, Baxter hath obſerved, in his letter prefixed to the Archevlogia Bri- 
tannica. The author of which elaborate and learned work hath ſhewn, that the 
« Britiſh, or (as they are uſually called) the Saxon and 1r:/þ characters, are really Ro- 
© man, with ſuch very ſmall deviations, as muſt unavoidably be introduced by 


te time, and the arbitrary uſe of writing; and that the ſame characters are ſtill 


et extant an the tombſtone of Kadvan king of Guynedh, in the church of Lban 
« Cadwaladar in the iſle of Angleſey, who was one of the Britiſb princes in that 
© famous battle fought againſt the Saxons, who. had maſlacred the monks of 
© Bangor,” They have in North-wales ſeveral other ancient inſcriptions, all in 
the ſame character, though none of them more remarkable than that on the grave- 
ſtone of Pabo, who lived at the time of the Saxons coming into this iſland, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his valour againſt the P:&s and Scots, that he 
was ſurnamed, Poſt Prydain, i. e. the pillar of Britain. He was great nephew. 
to Helena, mother to Conſtantine the great, and muſt conſequenlty be cotemporary 
with St. Patrick, who firſt taught the 1ri/þ their alphabet, and the Roman or Britiſh 
character. wa. 3 | | 
As for thoſe, who, judging of the Bards in ancient times, not as they were 
under the direction of the Druidi, but as they appeared to be in after ages, when 
the latter were extirpated, have, in order to find ſome imaginary materials for the 
injudicious compilers. of certain hiſtorical works, whereon to ground their fabu- 
lous relations, ventured to ſuggeſt, that though the Druid and their pupils were 
reſtrained from committing any thing to writing, yet the Bards might take a 
greater liberty; it is enough to ſay, that both were ſubject to the ſame diſcipline : 
And if the Druids were not allowed to write any thing, the Bards undoubtedly lay 
under the ſame reſtriction ;- if the Druids did not know the uſe of letters, the 
Bards certainly were full as ignorant. ele 
THis ignorance, in which thoſe of Spaine, Gaule, and Germany, ſeem to be e- 
qually involved, was a natural effect of the military genius of our anceſtors, the 
_ contemplative life of their Druids, and the happy ſituation of theſe iſlands : Happy 
in being divided from the reſt of world, and free from the calamities of war, and 
_— the inundations of barbarous nations, which from time to time ravaged moſt parts 
of the continent; but the more unknown by being ſeated in the remoteſt quarter 


I 5 of the globe towards the weſt and north, beyond the bounds of what was for 


ſome ages reputed habitable. by the ancients, The caſt, from whence light breaks 


x upon the earth to enliven nature, firſt gave birth to letters: which ſeems to have 
been invented about the time of Moſes, whoſe account ct · the origin of the world, 
_ and hiſtory of the Mralites from the call of Abraham to their ſettlement in the land 


478 of Canaan, is the moſt ancient work that is known, and the firſt that was ever written. 


The neighbouring nations ſoon profited of the diſcovery, and Cadmus brought letters 
from Phænicia into Greece; where they found a reception anſwerable to their utility; 


laying the foundation of that learning, which hath diſtinguiſhed the Greeks above all 


other nations, and contributing to form thoſe great men among the ancients, .whoſe 
works are {till read with pleaſure and admiration, The Phenicians might have done 
us the fame ſervice ; for in a few ages after their ſettlements at Carthage and Gades, 
they began to trade to theſe, parts, though they never planted any colony in Britain. 
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It is only by ſuch fixed eſtabliſhments, with which the natives of a country have 4 
continual intercourſe,- that a foreign language can be communicated ; and ſtrange 
cuſtoms, difficult to acquire, and promiſing no immediate advantage, can be in- 
troduced. The Phænicians were occaſional viſitants, ſailors, and merchants, 


whoſe fole view was gain; this they found in the iſles of Scilly, famous among 


the ancients under the name of Caſſiterides, on account of the vaſt quantities of tin, 
which they ſupplied for the convenience of other nations, and of which thoſe mer- 
chants made fo extraordinary a profit, that they took all imaginable * pains, not 
even boggling at the extremeſt dangers, and all the horrors of ſhipwreck, to 
conceal from the world the courſe of the navigation thither. With theſe ſenti- 
ments, it cannot be thought, that they ſhould take any more care to inſtru and 
improve the Britains in knowledge, than we have done in the caſe, either of the 
inhabitants we trade with on the coaſts of Africa, or of the Indians that live on 
the back of our plantations in America. It was inconſiſtent with the tenour of 
their received politics, and contrary to their intereſt, the all-powerful and domi- 
neering paſſion of that kind of men, to furniſh the natives with any means of 
knowledge or helps to a correſpondence with other countries ; which muſt in time 
have diminiſhed the exorbitant profits, that the Phænicians made of the others igno- 
rance and ſimplicity. | 

Tur Maſſylians, tempted by the like hopes of gain, and in order to ſhare 
with the Phæniciaus in the advantages of a commerce with theſe parts of the world, 
ſent, about two hundred and fifty years before Chriſt, Pytheas one of their citizens 
to make a diſcovery of all the coaſts of the ocean towards the north, beyond the 
ſtreights of Gibralter. This ancient geographer having coaſted along Spaine, Gaule, 
and Britain, examining the ſituation and condition of the ports in his way, pro- 
ceeded at laſt as far north as Iceland; and on his return publiſhed an hiſtory of this 
laſt iſland under the name of Thule ; with an account of the countries he had vi- 
ſited, and the obſervations he had made in his voyage. This work is now unhap- 


pily loſt, except ſome few paſſages of it, quoted by Pohbius and others; which 


only ſerve to raiſe our curioſity for the reſt, and to heighten our regret for its having 
undergone a fate, common to it with the writings of other Greeks, who ſeem to 
have known more of theſe iſlands in and before the age of this Pytheas, than either 
they or the Romans did afterwards, upon the diſcontinuance of the Phænician 
trade, till the time of Czſar's expedition. The diſcovery then made of them by 
that founder of the Roman empire, and the eaſy communication with them, which 
he had opened by the conqueſt of Gaule, made them in a little time generally 
known to the world; and it is from his Memorres, the firſt and moſt authentic of 
any, and from the later writings of other Roman authors, compared with the mo- 
numents ſtill remaining of the ſuperſtition of thoſe ancient times, that we derive 
all the knowledge we have of the inſtitutions of the Druids, and of the religion, 
cuſtoms, and manners of the old Britains. 3 9 3 


IX. In point of religion, they were diſtinguiſhed above all other nations, by 


their firm belief of that fundamental principle of it, the immortality * of the ſoul; 


of which Lucan repreſents them as the firſt authors; and to which the Romans ge- 
nerally aſcribed that uncommon bravery, intrepidity, and utter contempt of life, which 


they ſhewed upon all occaſions. But they grafted on this foundation two other no- 
tons, depending on one another, viz. the pre- exiſtence of ſouls, and their ſuc- 
ceſſiwe tranſmigration from one human body. to another, in which they lived 


| Strabo, l.iii, 3 Ceſar de Bells Gal. I. vi. Lucan. I. i, Strabo, I. iv. Amm, Marcellin. I. xx 
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in after a certain time of expiation. Thus is it Dzoderus explains this doctrine 
which the Druides held in common with the Pythagoreans : but the time of its be- 
ing received among them hath hitherto been thought ſo uncertain, as to render it 
difficult to determine, whether they were the firſt authors of it, and communicated 
it (as Clemens Alexandrinus aſſerts) to Pythagoras, or elſe derived it from this phi- 


loſopher. They believed one ſupreme God, immenſe and infinite, and would not 


worſhip him in a temple ; the confining him to a place, being thought inconſiſtent 
with thoſe attributes: But this doctrine too was corrupted by their admitting an 
inferior kind of deities, and paying divine honours to 3 Jupiter, Mars, Apollo and 


Mercury under the names of Taranus, Heſus, Belenus, or the Sun, and Teutates 


They had the ſame opinion of theſe as other nations had, and aſſigned to 
each a diſtinct province, wherein he particularly exerciſed his protection; 
Jupiter having a ſovereign power over heavenly bodies; Mars in events of 
war; And Apollo in diſeaſes ; whilſt Mercury the founder of arts and commerce, 
preſided over merchandiſe and was the guide of travellers, the name Teutates, 
being by ſome derived from the Celtic words, Diw Taith, i. e. Deus itineris. To 
theſe, Cæſar adds Minerva, the goddeſs of artificial works; as + Plutarch does, 
Diana; and Lucian, Hercules, who was worſhipped by the name of Ogmius, 
and as the god of eloquence. But before the times of the Romans, there are no 
traces of any worſhip paid to Minerva, either by the Gauls or Britains, unleſs ſhe 
be the ſame with Andraſte or Dea mater, that infernal fury to whom Bunduica 
impiouſly offered human facrifices (as Mr. Baxter thinks) or be confounded (as 
was very frequently the caſe) with the Phrygian' Artemis, or Diana, whom Plu- 


tarch ſays, the Gauls worſhipped exceedingly or the Moon, which, in conſequence 
of the Druids aſtronomical ſtudies, was adored in a particular manner by the Bri- 


tains. | + ESL: | WS 

Tux exterior acts and rites, by which the Druids expreſſed their inward ſenſe 
of religion in the adoration of their deities, were prayers, thankſgivings, obla- 
tions, and ſacrifices; acts warranted by the example of the ante-diluvian patriarchs, 
and which being ſome of them ſuggeſted by the light of reaſon, and all conveyed 
by a general tradition to all nations upon-earth, were accordingly adopted by 'them 
in their practice. They compoſed 7 ſongs and hymns in praiſe of their deities, 
which were ſung in concert, accompanied with the muſic of their harps, in the 


ſolemn and regularly- returning feſtivals inſtituted and celebrated in their honour, 


with choirs. of. dancers, rejoicings, feaſts, games and plays, much after the ſame 
manner, as was uſed by the Greeks at their olympic games dedicated to Jupiter, 
and in their Delian feſtivals, conſecrated to the honour of Apollo and Diana. Their 


8 offerings, agreeable to the frugality and fimplicity of a people ning pen en 


acorns, the fruits of the trees, and produce of the ground, were.at firſt fine 3 meal 
or flower ſprinkled with falt, or a baked cake ſeaſoned in the like manner; which 
was originally the ?. general practice of the Heathen world, and never entirely laid 
aſide, even after animals came to be uſed as victims; ' theſe ſimple oblations being 
ſtill kept up as neceſſary concomitants and proper preludes of their more coſtly ſa- 
crifices, The Britains ſeem to have been, later than other nations, infected with this 
affectation of pomp and expence in acts of religion; for we ſee by the offerings 
which they ſent from time to time, either by ſacred ambaſſadors, ſolemnly. deputed 
to carry them, or by other methods of conveyance, to the temples of Apollo and 
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Diana at Delos, that they preſerved the primitive ſimplicity in this reſpect, to at 
leaſt the time of Hecatæus. * 

: Cx$AR ſpeaks of it as a common practice among the Gauls, when . 
they were going to battle, to devote all the ſpoils of the enemy to the gods; 
and that when the action was over, they ſacrificed all the animals they had 
taken, and laid up the reſt of the ſpoil on heaps in conſecrated places; where | 
abundance of thoſe heaps were in his time to be ſeen, and remained untouched in 
great ſecurity. None durſt ſteal or take away any thing thus repoſed, either 
for fear of the capital puniſhment and tortures inflicted on ſuch as were detected of 
ſo heinous an impiety, or out of reſpect to a principle of their religion, which 
forbade them, as well to conceal any part of the booty they had taken, or to 


violate the appropriation of it afterwards. Hence were there to be ſeen in all parts 


of the country, great quantities of gold and filver lying in their conſecrated groves 
and open temples, unguarded, and yet untouched by any of the inhabitants; 


which Dioderus thought very wonderful in a people ſo exceflively greedy of money, 


as the Celtæ ſhewed themſelves to be on other occaſions, \'The Romans indeed. 
were leſs ſcrupulous: And * Q, Servilius Cæpio, when he was conſul, plundered the 
temple of Tholouſe of an hundred thouſand pound weight of gold, and five millions 

of ſilver, which were there conſecrated. But the terrible calamities which, imme- 

diately after this ſacrilege, attended him and his family (he being routed in the ſame 
year by the Cimbri, dying in exile, and the only heirs he left, his daughters pro- 
ſtituted) ſerved to confirm the Gauls in their abhorrence of all ſuch ſacrilegious 
practices, and gave riſe to the common proverb, of Aurum Tolgſanum, uſed ſo 


frequently among the Romans, obſerving how ſeldom ill got riches proſpered. There 


are no veſtiges of the like cuſtom among the Britains; but this may be. owing to 
their not being infeſted with foreign wars, and as they agreed with the Gault in. 
religion as well as manners, and were as much addicted to their own religious *obſer- 
vances, at the ſame time that they deſpiſed thoſe of all other nations, we may 


reaſonably preſume, that on the like occaſions (if any ever offered) they made the 


like offerings and dedications of their acquiſitions. _ | | 
Tux fame vanity, which gives people an exceſſive fondneſs for their own ſu- 


5 perſtitions, makes them likewiſe apt to vye with others in every thing that hath 


the air of a ſuperior merit, that may render them more acceptable to the deity, 


and diſtinguiſh their zeal for his worſhip. Thus the Gauls and Britains, giving in 


to the general notion of the Heathens, that the more valuable the life, the more 
acceptable was the offering of it to their gods, adopted the barbarous practice of 
human ſacrifices. They had too many examples for jt in other nations; in the 


Spaniards 3, the Carthaginians, the Cretans, the Lacedæmoni ans, the Thracians and 


Scythians, the Perfians, the Phænicians who traded to Britain, and ſeem to have 
introduced it there *, the Maſſylians ſeated on the coaſt of Gaule, and abundance 
of other nations, not excepting even the Athenians and Romans. The Egyptians 
carried it to ſuch a monſtrous exceſs, that at Heliopolis they offered every day 
three men to Juno, till Amofis aboliſhed the cuſtom, ſubſtituting images of wax, 


Lib. vi. The ee Gerificed their only child- 


* Strabo, I. iv. Salluſt. in Tugurth. Plutarch. in ren to Saturn, and were fo furious above others in 
| offering homan ſacrifices, that in Libya they made 


Mario. Eutrop. I. v. 


| 3 Cicero de Nat, Deer, |. iii. Aul. Gell. l. iii. public ſacrifices of two hundred of the ſons of 
C. 9. Juſtin. I. xxxii. Cicero de Nat. Deor. |. ii. their principal nobility, the inferior people at the 
Au. Gall. I. iv. c. 9. Died. 1. v. 7 ſame time offering as many of theirs; and this 
' * Euſeb. Orat, de laud Cunſtantini. Porphyr. © cuſtom continued in the country about Carthage 
de illicit. ani malium uſu. Clem. Alexand. Protreptic. till the reign of the emperor Adrian, when Tibe- 
Juli. l. xvii. Buſeb. ib. Lactant. c. 21. I. i. Lu- rius proconſul of Africa aboliſhed that impious 


can, 1. x. Prudent. Epig. xvi. Tert. Apol. c. 9. Ta vey i 
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ly offered to Minerva. The Aborigines of Italy offered their victims to Four 


of any public danger or calamity of war ; nor were theſe entirely laid afide, (at leaſt 
as to criminals and gladiators) till the time of the emperor Honorius. It was in 
ſuch caſes of publick danger, in the rage of a peſtilence and before a battle, that the 
Gauls chiefly had recourſe to them : But they often did the fame in private caſes, in 
the diſtempers of particular perſons, that appeared more than ordinary dangerous. 
They generally indeed facrificed only robbers and other criminals ; but, if they 
had none of theſe in priſon ready for the purpoſe, they made no ſcruple, in 
: caſes of imminent danger, to offer innocent perſons, to Taranis, Heſus and Teu- 
fates; in which they were followed by the Britains: Who going beyond them in 
this point, made the ſame ſacrifices to Belin, Andrafte, or Luna; probably drawn 
into this unuſual difference from the others by the Phamcians. 

Ir was about four hundred and fifty years before CuRISr, that theſe people firſt 
diſcovered the Britiſb iſles, making the largeſt of them known to the eaſtern world 
by the name of Britain; and a trade to theſe parts was opened by the Cartbugi- 
nian: Who about the year of Nome 307, ſent Hanno and Hamilcar with each a 
= fleet to fail, the one fouth, the other northward, from the ſtreight of Gibraltar, 
= to diſcover the weſtern coaſts of the continent of Africa and Europe, and the 
iſlands that lay in the Atlantic ocean. The latter of theſe was charged with the 
northern navigation: And having coaſted along Sparne and Gaule, diſcovered this iſland, 
paſſed along the Britiſh channel into the German ocean, as far as the Baltick, and 
returned, after ſpending two years in the expedition. It was probably at this time, 


erected, in the. moſt northern point of that country, the votive altar and inſcription, 
in honour of Ulyſfes, the hero of voyages, mentioned by Sohinus, From this time 
the Phenicians began to trade with the Britiſh ifles: And being themſelves fu- 
rioufly prepofſeſſed in favour of human ſacrifices, ſeem to have recommended them 
to a people extremely devoted to religion, and diſpoſed to receive any rites, that 
might exprefs an higher veneration of their deities, The Driidt too, might the 
eaſier adopt them, as finding them ſerviceable to their pretenfions of knowing or 
diſcovering the will of heaven; for what ſeems to have diſtinguiſhed the Britains 
moſt from other nations in theſe ſacrifices; was their ufing them for divination ; 
it being uſual with the Druids (as 3 Diadorus fays) in conſulting of matters of great 


breaft, to divine of futurity by the flow of blood fron the wound, arid by the fall 
and convulfion of the members. It was "theſe ſacrifices, attended with ſeveral 
ſhocking circumſtances in the auguries taken from the entrails of the vic- 
tims, which gave the Romans fuck an averfion to the Dyuids, that contrary to the 
ordinary policy, obſerved by them in their conqueſts; of encouraging, or at leaſt to- 
lerating, the religion of the country, they reſolved upon an utter extirpation of them 
and their fuperſtition. Thoſe ſacrifices had been forbidden at *Rome, A. U. C. 657. 
by adecree of the ſenate : But ſome people continuing them in private, the emperor 


r Ceſar, l. vi. Juſtin, Lox ical WA 5e bins (who died about 12 vill ; before Crzror) 
Fonteio, Strabo, L iv. Eactant. l. i. c. 21. Lucan, « ſays, that the — of Spain, near the AA. 
E ogg ages. OOO 2: 9 Terrancans from the Pyrences to the pillars of Hercu- 

* This is the opinion of Mariana, and other es, was called Meria; but that part, which lay on 


upon Flims aſſertion, that 'theſe voyages were common appellation; becauſe, it bad not been 
undertaken in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of the Car- diſcovered Ny yet it — Me — 
thaginian affairs, and judging this to be in the tima of and Hamilcar, the very perſons here mentioned. 
Agathocles, ſuppoſe them to be till later. This in- Diod. Sic. l. v. | 

deed may be reaſonably inferred from what Poly- + Plin. 1. xxx. C. 1. | 


inſtead of men; as the Laodiceans of Syria did an hind in lieu of the virgin they 


and Apollo; the Romans theirs to Jupiter Latiarts and to the Dii manes, on occaſion 


that the Carthaginians, having paſſed along Britain to the extremity of Scotland, 


moment, to ſacrifice a man, and running him through with a fword above the 


learned men; but there are others, who, building the Arlantich ocean, had in his time no name nor 
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Auguſtus had renewed the prohibition. Tiberius had ſuppreſſed them in Gaule and 
Claudius extirpated the Druids in that country. In: Britain they ſubſiſted till Nero's 
time, when Paulinus Suetonius having reduced Angleſey, deſtruction fell fo ſuddenly 
upon the Druids, that all their knowledge of various kinds, and all the hiſtorical me- 0 
morials of former ages, conveyed down to them by their predeceſſors, either in the BY 
ſongs of the Bards, orin any other methodical manner, being preſerved only in their 
memories, periſhed with them at once, without any learned or inquiſitive Roman 
having an opportunity to gratify his own curioſity, or commit any remains there- 
of to writing, for the benefit and entertainment of poſterity. ; 

Tus places ſet apart for theſe ſacrifices, and for other acts of public worſhip, 
were 3 conſecrated groves of oak; which + Pliny ſays, were the moſt ancient tem- 
ples of the deities. The filence and ſolemnity which reigned there, naturally 
recommended them as proper places for religious worſhip ; nor could mankind well : 
think of any other, in the firſt ages of the world, when they had no houſes for 1 
their own habitation. A practiſe ancienter than the flood in its original, could "== 
not fail of being adopted afterwards by all nations; among whom Sacra Jovi 
quercus, was a common maxim, and oaks were held in particular veneration 5, It 55 
prevailed ſo generally among the oriental nations, that whenever any of the 7/- 1 


raelites were perverted to the idolatry of the Heathens in their neighbourhood, it A 2 
was ſtill under the green well-ſpread 5 oaks, and on the tops of mountains, that they = 
built altars and offered ſacrifices to their idols. The Perfians (7 Herodotus tells us) 1 8 


had neither temples nor ſtatues; but ſacrificed to the ſun and moon, and the whole 
expanſe of heaven, on the moſt elevated parts of mountains; ſo that woods ſerved 
them for temples, and the tops of hills for altars*. Y 
IT was not uncommon to erect pillars in theſe groves thus dedicated to religious = 
And accordingly we find the men of Shechem proclaiming Abimelech» = 

king by the oak of the pillar in Sichem, the place where Abraham had formerly 2 


8 
2 4 


worſhipped, and where Jeſtua had ſet up a great fone or pillar in the ſanctuary of 8 
the Lord. It was uſual to anoint and conſecrate ſuch pillars: So Abraham ** did at = 
Berbel: So Jacob in mount Gilead; where directing his brethren to gather ſtones, _— 
he erected an heap of them to ſerve not only for a teſtimony and memorial, but for © I 
all the rites of a ſacrifical action, which were obſerved in making the covenant =. 
between him and Laban. Theſe uſages, part of the patriarchal manner of religious 7 } 3 
worſhip, were all adopted by the old Britains : And the names by which they 7 
are known in Wales and Ireland this very day, being evidently derived from the Ko 
Hebrew, the original language of mankind ; (though the cuſtoms themſelves can- 4 1 : 
not poſlibly be ſuppoſed to be copied from the Fews) are a plain indication, that they "Y 
flow from an higher ſource, and have been continued by means of a conſtant, regu- 1 
lar, uninterrupted exerciſe of the religion, whereof they were a branch, from before 9 
the confuſion of Babel, and the diſperſion of nations; and are, conſequently, ſo 1 
many evidences of the great antiquity of the Druidical inſtitution. 2 3 
: Sueton. in Claud. c. 25. Malz, I. iii. c. 2. eaſt of Beth-el, when he removed thither. = 
Lacan, l. i. Pliny, 1 xii. c. 1. + 1b, 5* Exch. vi. 13. Hoſea iv. 13. = 
5 It was in the * oak-grove (for ſo the word Aim _ 7 Herodot. I. I. n. 131. „ eee 1 
ſhould be rendered) of Moreh in Sichem, that A. s From the Hebrew word Y ſignifying *n 1 
brabam was paying his devotions to the Almighty, high places, the Greek word gan, altars, is com- 1 
when he was honoured with the divine preſence, monly derived; as the Mel Lhyn a grove, is 8 
and received the promiſe of the land of Canaan for from Alm, which hath the like import in the He- Ws 


his poſterity. There alſo he erected an altar to the brew languagme. 
Lord; as he did likewiſe on the mountain (in thoſe - 9 Judges, xi. b. 1 Gen. xxxi. 13, 45, 46, 


a Cen. xii. 6, 7. 
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OiF ENGLAND. | 
Tnar the Britains performed all the parts of their divine worſhip in gtoves; 
is a fact undeniably proved by the concurrent teſtimony of all antiquity: And it is 


generally. ſuppoſed that the Druides derived their name. from Deru, the Britiſh 


word for Oak; the tree for which they had ſo ſingular a veneration. They never 
exerciſed any part of their ſacred functions without it: The fences, that encloſed 
the places of theit religious worſhip, were all made of oak ; the altars, on which 
they offered ſacrifices, were ſtrewedwith its leaves, and encircled with its branches : 
it ſerved for wreaths to crown'the brows of the victims, and for garlands to deck the 
the heads of the muſicians, fingers, dancers, and other votaries, that bore a part in 
their ſacred feſtivals and ſolemnities. They placed a very high myſtery in the Miſſletoe 
of that tree, looking upon it as the choicheſt gift of heaven, as an aſſurance of further 
bleflings, as a mark of divine election, in favour of the particular tree whereon it 
was found; which for that reaſon was ever afterwards treated with a more than 
ordinary veneration. It was ſought for in all parts at the beginning of the year 
(which they began on the firſt day of the moon, when it appears viſible) with a 
wonderful eagerneſs, found with tranſport, and gathered with the greateſt folem- 
nity, in the midſt of an infinite concourſe of people, flocking from all quarters to 


WE bchold the welcome earneſt of their future felicity, and to celebrate the feſtival ob- 


ſerved and the ſacrifices offered on that occaſion; the Druid, clad in a white veſ- 
ture, climbing up the tree, cropping the Miſſleroe with a conſecrated golden pruning 


knife, and receiving on his Sagum or white garment, this annual preſent of the 


7 | Gods,” and ſure remedy (ſuch they thought it) againſt all diſeaſes. 
= [IT was a received principle in the religion of all countries, where Druid:/m pre- 


Voeailled, as in Gaule, Germany, and Britain, that to confine the deity within walls, 


* or to repreſent him in any human figure *, were things unworthy of his majeſty, 
and unſuitable to his immenſity : And they remained accordingly for many ages 
without either temples or ſtatues, | till the influence of the example ſet them by all 
= their neighbours, particularly by the'Romans 3, prevailed with them to deviate in 
ſome degree from their ancient uſage. Thoſe of Gaule ſeem to have been firſt in- 
fected with the itch of novelty, and, at the time of the irruption of the Cimbri, had 
a famous temple at Tholoufe ; tho' to reconcile their new practiſe in ſome meaſure 

& with their old principle, ifwas open at the top; whereas the Briti/h ſtructures, called 


IJ and uſed as temples, were open on all fides, being only circles of ftanes at a di- 
= ſtance from each other. The Gauls however had very few of that new kind, till the Ro- 


o. had ſubdued their country; and then they had temples covered with roofs, as 
nn other places. Cæſar ſpeaks of ſeveral images of Mercury: Pliny* mentions a 
WE vaſt coloſſus erected to his honour, and 5 Lucian gives us an account of a ſtatue 


in his time of Hercules (Ogmius) emblematically deſigned to expreſs. the force of 
We <loquence. But this laſt ſeems only an hieroglyphic : And the firſt were probably 
urge pillars of ſtone or marble erected in the interſections of roads, or in woods, where 
che people were uſed to worſhip that chief of their deities ; and were not properly 
ſtatues, any more than the lofty oak, which Maximus Tyrius 5 fancied, they wor- 


= ſhipped as the image of Jupiter. Whatever kind of reſpect was originally intend- 
d to be paid to that tree, it is not unlikely, but it might in time, at leaſt | 
che commonalty, degenerate at leaſt into a religious adoration: And we ſee ac- 
=_ cordingly Gregory the great, in one of his epiſtles to queen Brunehaut, recom- 
mends to her, not to ſuffer the worſhippers of trees any longer in thoſe parts of 
Gaule, that were under her government. Gildas informs us likewiſe, that the 


* Pliny 1. xvi. c. 44. 2 Tacit. de mor, Germ. within 160 afterwards they introduced flatues into 


3 Who always had temples, and though Numa their religion. | 
had enjoined them to make no repreſentation, L. xxxiv. c. 7. Dial. waoand, 
whether carved or painted, of the deity; yet © Diſfert. xxxviii. 7 Epift. initio. 
| O Britains 
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Britains in his time had very ill favoured ſtatues, and paid divine honours to 
mountains, hills, and rivers. WIR” 
Ir is difficult to fix the exact time, when theſe novelties were firſt introduced 
into Gaule : But it was certainly after the expedition of Sigouęſus, when the Senses 
mixed with the Suevi; and after every one of thoſe later ſettlements made in Ger- 
many, at conſiderable diſtances of time from one another, by the Bai, Helverii, and 
Poke Teftoſages ; becauſe in Tacitus's time, none of thele Celtic tranſplanted co- 
lonies had either temples or ſtatues. We read of no ſtatues among the Britains 
at that time, unleſs a rough unſhapen ſtone, of an enormous ſize, ſet up erect, 


may be ſo called, and fancied to repreſent the ſtability of the deity : And their | 


temples were no more than a number of ſuch large unwrought pillars, (every two of 
which, in ſome of them, ſupport an huge flat ſtone, raiſed up and laid an their 
top) a certain diſtance being obſerved between each, and (except ſuch as were 
dedicated to the worſhip of the moon, which appear to be ſemicircular) all dif- 
poſed in the form of a circle, and ſurrounded by a trench on the outfide. Such 
is the temple we ſee at Stonehenge near Ambreſtury in Miliſtire; and ſuch were 
thoſe of Roliricht and Aubury, and others; the remains whereof are ſtilb viſible in 
the Vglern and Orkney iſles, and in other parts of Britain and reload. 
Turix altars were huge, broad, flattiſh ftanes, mounted up and laid flat upon 
other erect ones, and leaning with à little declivity in ſome places, on thoſe ſup- 
porters. This bending poſture they ſeem: to have affected, though it be not found 
in all of theſe manuments, which are called Crom-lech *, Theſe generally flood 
in the mid of the Area of the temple, near which was eretted a great unſhapen, 
unetſigiated pillar or obelifk, agreeable perhaps in form to thoſe of the patriarchal 
ages, but much abuſed in the application, there being holes. bored through forme 
of them, ſtill} ta be ſeen, which perhaps ſerved either for tying the victim, or for 
| fixing and ſaupparting thoſe twiggen machines that Cſar mentions, as formed into 
monſtrous figures, and filled in every part or member with the miſerable wretches 
deſtined ta be burat by way of ſacrifice. Befides theſe pillars the Bratains had, 
not only near their temples, but difperſed 
nences, large coped heaps of ftones, of a round form, growing gradually more ta- 
per upwards, but with a flat ſtone always at the top, diftinguifhed by the name of 
Carnedde ; which being compoſed of ſtones of different qualities, from thoſe to be 
found near the ſpot, 
have bern deſigned for facrifices ; to which every body preſent contributed by 
bringing a ſtone for his offering; of which cuſtom, there are to this day ſamo traces 
both in Wales and Ireland. | En art alt D ral Boy 
No facrifice- could: be performed without a 4 Denid'to. officiate > Fhe private 


all over the country, on hills and emi- 


and brought from very diſtant parts of the country; ſtcemn to 


ones of particular familics, as well as thoſe of a more: publick nature, in behalf C 


the ſtate and country in general, being equally ſubject tu this regulation. Therd 
bath been frequently obſerved, near the places of ſacrifice ant temples of ihe Bu. 


. 
's 
5 
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tains, a {mall eminence, either naturally or artificially raiſe above the level of the 


encircling ground; from whence it is fuppoſed / the Druides uſe to inſtruct the peo- 
of religion which they thought fit to: communicate, All ſuch 


inſtructiona, whether given to a general auditory, or to. their pupiiꝭ in particular, 
N were delivered in a ymbolicaband ænigmatical manner, couchedin fables and paribles, 
ex veiled in allegories, involutions and ſhadows, agrecable to the cuſtom of the eaſt, 
255 to the practiſe of Pythagoras and other ancient philoſophers, Their authority 
Aena antig. 47, 52, 48. Toland's Letters about the Druids. « Bi the Hebtel/ Cartel 


ach, ſignifying à devoted | | . Of 
. i. Did |. v. Spule 1 . the Hebrew Na nab a coped Deaf. _ ; . 


po in the rules of morality, which they laid down fon their condudt; and in the 
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in ſacred and religious matters was abſolute: Nor could it well be otherwiſe, con- 
ſidering that their pretences to divination were univerſally believed by the people, 
| (who looked upon them as interpreters of the will of the Gods,) and that they had 
the power of deſigning the victims proper to be ſacrificed. | 


Tyzy had a like authority in point of * judicature; in the controverſies of 1 — 
authority. 


princes and ſtates, as well as of private men; in civil matters as well as 
criminal; in capital crimes and ſuits of the higheſt conſequence, as well as 
in points of an inferior claſs and leſs importapce. * If any heinous offence 
was perpetrated, if any ſlaughter or murder was committed, if any diſpute 
happened about the ſucceſſion of inheritances, or quarrel aroſe about the boun- 
daries of lands and territories, the Druids took cogniſance of the matter; order- 
ing ſatisfaction to be given, and decreed puniſhments, as the caſe deſerved. 
Whatever their ſentence was, it was ſure to be executed ; ſince whoever refuſed, 
(whether prince, magiſtrate, or private perſon) to ſubmit to their decrees, was in- 


terdicted the uſe of facrifices ; which could not but extremely affect a ſuperſtitious ' 


people, bred up in a notion of the abſolute neceſſity of thoſe ſacrifices, and of 
their own indiſpenſable obligation to attend frequently the ſervice and ſolemnities of 
their altars. This interdict was attended with other conſequences that were very 
terrible ; thoſe that were ſubject to it being deemed the moſt wicked and profligate 
of men, avoided as ſuch by all the world, as if their very preſence was infectious, 
deprived of all intercourſe and converſation with others, excluded from all benefit 
of law, and rendered. incapable of all places of truſt and offices of honour ; pe- 
nalties abundantly ſufficient to prevent any contempt or. diſobedience of their 
ſentence. This was a very great power: But it is generally acknowledged 
that they uſed it well; the Druides 3 being much celebrated, for their equitable 


and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; and the ſervices which they did the 


publick in this reſpect, juſtly entitled them to the privileges they enjoyed, of 
. exemption from perſonal attendance in war, and all kinds of military ſervice ; 
from the publick taxes and contributions, to which the reſt of the nation were ſub- 

je, and from all other duties and burdens whatſoever. It is diſputed whether 


this power was merely declarative: * So indeed a learned Britain maintains it to be; 


and thinks, though their decrees extended to life and death, yet the execution 
thereof was wholly transferred to the ſecular power of the province or city to 
which they belonged. But this is judging of ancient times, by the uſages of mo- 
dern, the ordinary ſource of endleſs: miſtakes; and though a declarative power, 
ſuch as our judges have, may be ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of judicature 
in our days, yet it can hardly be ſuppoſed to have done fo, in the early times of 
the Britains, when the ſtate of things, and the circumſtances of people, were vaſt- 
ly different. Nations muſt be formed before they can make laws ; and till then, 
all judges muſt decide cauſes by the light of reaſon, and according to the principles 
of natural equity; which deciſions ſerve afterwards for precedents, and a guide to 
others in the like caſes. The Druides made Ethics a principal part of their ſtudy, 
and inſtructed” the people in the rules of juſtice, and in all other points of morality 
by their rhythmical compoſition, of which there are ſeveral ſtill to be ſeen among the 
poems of Lhwarch Hen, (who was prince of Cumberland, A. D. 590.) in the 
Venedotian dialect, which is very different from the Cumbrian or Pickiſb; theſe 
having probably been preſerved by the memories of their ſcholars till the know- 


* 


Ib. Ceſar, ib. 3 Strabo, l.iv, + Mong Aurig. p. 66. 5 Ib. 266, 267. 
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ledge of letters came in with the Romans. Till then the Britains could have no 
written laws; nor could the reports of law caſes and deciſions, the reſponſa pruden- 
tum, be recorded in any manner, but by the means of thoſe memories, which were 
cultivated by the care of the Druids, and exerciſed under their direction. Thus 
were they the only perſons qualified to be judges: And if one common law was ob- 
ſerved alike, through all the different governments and nations of Britain, it muſt 


be either of their enacting, who had an authority in every one, or be eſtabliſhed 
in a general council of the whole, where they had the chief influence, In this 


light, I conſider them as law-gjvers; and as ſuch, they are repreſented by the 
tradition of the Mank/men, who aſcribe to the Druids thoſe excellent laws, fo 
highly valued by themſelves, and ſo much admired by _ by which the /e of 
Man has always been governed. 

7 On of the powers veſted in them was of a very e nature, and 
attended with a truſt of the higheſt conſequence; which yet ſeems a branch 
of their ordinary authority, and an eſſential part of the conſtitution of ſome 


of the wiſeſt ſtates in Gaule. It was only after difaſters had actually happened, or 


when dangers were imminent, that the Romans had recourſe to a Di&ator, or the 
ſenate enlarged the conſul's power, by charging him, to take care, that the com- 
monwealth ſhould receive no detriment : but the Gault, to guard againſt all ſurprizes 
by ſudden accidents, which might not allow time for thinking of a proper remedy, 
had a ſtanding proviſion for the like purpoſes. The Druids had a power paramount 


to that of the magiſtrates, not excepting even the ordinary power of the ſupreme ; - 


and ſeem to have had a conſtant charge to inſpect their conduct, to take care the laws 
were obſerved, and to prevent the miſchiefs of their being violated. They could va- 


| cate the acts of the ſovereign, remove ſuch as were put into office illegally, _ 


and appoint the ſupreme magiſtrate ; of which Cæſgqar gives us a remark. 


able inſtance. The Yergobret was the ſupreme magiſtrate among the aui, 
and under that title enjoyed all the authority, which a king had in other 


ſtates of Gaule; with this only difference, that the power of the latter laſted for 
life; whereas the YVergobret's expired, like that of a Roman conſul, at the end of 
his year; the Ædui having made the office annual, for fear a longer continuance in 
power ſhould afford any of their .princes means to uſurp the royalty. | They 
had another wiſe proviſion, calculated for the like purpoſe ; which other ſtates, 
particularly that of Yenice, have thought worthy of their imitation : two bro- 


thers, whilſt both were living, could not be made / magiſtrates, nor even ad- 


mitted into the ſenate. Notwithſtanding this law, ſo wiſely providing for the 
ſecurity of their liberties, Yedeliacus. the Vergobret, being, before he laid down his 
office, to appoint another, who was to execute. it upon the expiration of his year, 
either named of himſelf, or got the other magiſtrates to join with him in naming, 
his brother Cotys for his - ſucceſſor. The Druids hereupon interpoſed with their 


| prerogative, ſuperſeded the nomination of Cotys, and appointed Convictłolitanius Ver- 


The whole ſtate was intereſted in the affair; all the world attended at 
the hearing of a cauſe, on which the fundamentals of their conſtitution depended ; 


and it appears by the decifion, that the Druids had proceeded according to law, 
and had exerciſed their prerogative juſtly ; the nomination of Cotys was declared 


illegal, and Conui&olitanius was pronounced the rightful Vergobret. 


| Ir was not the exemplarineſs of the lives of the Druids, though really anklome- 


able in all reſpects, except in what related to their facrifices, divinations, and ſuper- 
ftitions, nor the goodneſs of their moral inſtructions, gaining them ſuch an influence 
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OF ENGLAND. IN 
over the people, as to perſuade them to conſent to their regulations ; nor yet was it theit 
er in matters of religion, or the terror of their excommunications, extorting a 


forced ſubmiſſion to the laws they preſcribed, which gave them the authority of legiſla- 


tors, tho' the opinion of their integrity might contribute to the laſt mentioned branch of 


their power. It is a very miſtaken notion to con ſider them purely as eecleſiaſtics; they 
were men of the firſt quality in the Celtic nations, and their legiſlative authority was 


the reſult of their birthright. * Cz/ar begins his diſcourſe about them with obſerving 
that in Gaule, the conſtitution whereof was the ſame as that of Britain, there were 
three orders of men, viz. the Druids, the Eguites or gentlemen, and the Ple- 
beians ; that theſe laſt were of no conſideration in the ſtate ; never admitted to any 
council of particular nations, or to any general repreſentation of the whole body 
of the people of Gaule, nor conſulted with upon any occafion. He ſays that the 


Druids were the firſt of the other two orders :; they preſided in all acts of judicature, 


and were at the head of the legiſlature ; they were the great, the chief or ſupreme ma- 
giftrates, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed of their nobility. They compoſed in thoſe 
days, (if I may be allowed to borrow expreſſions from more modern times,) the 


| principal part of what hath been ſince called, in France the Court of Peers, and in 
England the court or Great council of the Barons. See here, in a conſtitution found- 
ed by the Old Britains, the firſt draught of that which hath ſince obtained in this 


nation, as it ſtood before the name of Parliament was known, and before burroughs 


were incorporated, or capable of having repreſentatives, 


THe particular charge, which the Druids had in matters of religion, was nei- 


ther derogatory to their nobility, nor incompatible with their dignities in the ſtate : 


they continued to enjoy their rights in both reſpects; they inherited and exerciſed 
royalty itſelf, There are inſtances enough in former days, beſides thoſe no- 


| ted ones of Anius in Greece, and Zoroaſter in Badsiana, of kings that have exe- 


cuted the functions of prieſts, at the ſame time that they reigned as monarchs, 
It was indeed the general practice in all parts of the world, for princes to preſide in 
all rites of religion and augury ; and when particular inſtitutions for thoſe purpoſes 
began to take place, we ſee that the Curetes in Crete, the Corybantes in Phrygia, 
and the Cabir: of Samothrace, were all of the race of Acmon, Uranus, and other 
Gomarian princes, thoſe lords of half the habitable world. Cres the ſon of Fupi- 
ter was king of Crete, as well as one of the Curetes : Fafion, another of that deified 
monarch's ſons, was preſident of the Cabiri : The Druids (I am apt to think) were 
deſcendants of the ſame race, and of the line of Pluto, from whom the Gauls in 
general gloried in being deſcended ; but as this cannot be ſuppoſed to be fact with 


regard to the whole nation, it ſeems meant more particularly of the Druids, who 


would naturally preſerve their own genealogies. The Gauls opinion of this deſcent 


of theirs, was founded upon the relation of the Druids: and the chieſtains of their 


clarins being initiated into the ſame-diſcipline, . furniſhed a colour. for the whole na- 
tion to put in a claim to the fame deſcent, as being generally of the ſame family with 
their reſpective chieftains., But however they were deſcended, the inſtitution of the 


Druids at leaſt was formed upon the ſame plan as that of the Curetes. Divitiacus, 
a prince of the Ædui, whoſe credit was great among all the nations of Gaule, 
| who is fo often mentioned, and always with eſteem, by Cæſar, and who was 


L. vi. 


A the force of Ce/ar*s expreſſion, when he adds, in 
- ® Whoever conſiders that the terms Magiftraties the words immediately preceding his particular ac- 


and Honours were of the ſame import among the 
(Greeks *, and in the Roman law; that part of it, 
which conſiſteth in the edicts of magilt 


count of their judicial authority, that the Druides 
were all in magno honore, as their preſident had the 
rates, was ſumma auttoritas. | 


2 Arifter, Pol, I. iii. e. 10. d Edie Inſtit. de jure natural i gent. 
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upon occaſion general in chief of the Aduan armies, was (as we are told by Cicero, 
who knew him well) a Druid. His brother Dumnorix, commander of the 


Aduan Cavalry, ſeems likewiſe to have been of the ſame order; and this character of 


his to have been the ground of his excuſe for not attending Cæſar into Britain, 
becauſe he was religionibus impeditus, hindered by the rites of religion, in which 


| he was obliged to officiate ; it being, as Czſar ſays, the peculiar buſineſs of the 


Druiden, interpretari religiones, to judge in matters of augury, and to officiate in 
all ſacrifices and rites of religion; all which are included in the word religiones . 
It is very likely that the Vergobrets and princes in other nations of Gaule were like- 
wiſe Druids ; Ceſar 3, who knew them better than any other writer extant, aſſuring 
us, that they were men of the firſt quality. _ 5 
My notion of the matter is, that, as fathers of families in the early ages of the 
world, were the firſt ſacrificers, and preſided in all acts of religion, ſo the ſame 
preſidency naturally continued to be exerciſed by the heads of Clans, which are 
only families multiplied, and extended into ſeveral branches. This will ſoon ap- 
pear, by a particular inſtance, to have been the conſtant uſage in the Hebrides of 
Scotland, from the remoteſt ages down at leaſt to the time of Hecatæus, if not 
of Diodorus Siculus, who quotes him for the relation. The fame. was probably 
the practiſe of the heads of Clans in Gaule ; who, when for their common 


defence, they united together to form particular ſtates, under the ordinary govern- 


ment of a ſenate, and the extraordinary one of a common or general council, meet- 
ing annually, or aſſembled on ſpecial: occaſions, came to be ſtyled princes ; as they 

really were in their reſpective territories, and are under that title frequently men- 
tioned by Cz/ar. When the Druidical inſtitution took place, which was the ſame, 
at leaſt in ſubſtance, with that of the Curetes, into which, Fupiter, Mercury, and all 


the firſt Celtic emperors entered, and which ſeems to have been at firſt confined to their 


family; ſuch of the heads of Clans or leſſer potentates in Gaule, as, upon the extinction 
of that race of monarchs, were left to a freer and more unlimited exerciſe of their 


natural authority, and had a mind to perfect themſelves in the arts of au- 


gury and divination +, ſo uſeful to ſtrengthen their ordinary authority, and procure 

them an abſolute ſubmiſſion from their vaſſals, entered likewiſe into it, and were 
inſtructed in that diſcipline. Thoſe who were thus. initiated, though they ſtill | 
5 in common with the reſt, were yet on that account 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Druids © : and being probably ſtill more diſtinguiſhed - 


* Caf. de Bell, Gall. l. vi. c. 79.  * Tacit, An. 


I. n. 11. [Auguſto] templum et ccleſtes religiones 
decernuntur. Ann. 3. n. 26, Numa populum re- 
ligiombus devinxit. 

_ 3 Such I take Meſius, prince or chieftain of the 
Senones to have been, hes from Gaule to 
Rome with Ganna a She-Druid, their divinations 
and predictions recommended them ſo much to 
the emperor Domitian that he did them very great 


honours. Suidas v. . | 
| . 


Cicero de Divinat. Omnino apud Ve- 
teres, qui rerum potiebantur, idem auguria te- 
nebant; ut enim ſapere, ſic divinare regale duce- 
bant: ut teſtis eſt noſtra Civitas, in qua et Reges, 
Augures, et poſtea privati, eodem ſacerdotiopraditi 
Remp. religionum au#toritate rererunt. Eaque di- 
vinationum ratio, ne in barbaris quidem gentibus 
neglecta eſt ; ſiquidem et in Gallia Druides ſunt ; 
& quibus 'ple witiacum Heduum—cognovi— 
So the Athenian republic, had a rex facrerum ; 
and their heralds reply to the Beotians, in Thucyd, 


L. iv. is to this effect; Jus apud Greco hujulmodi | 


eſt, ut penes quos imperium fit cujuſcungue ſive 
i five parvi imperii penes eoſdem ſint ſemper 
templa, et loca ſacra. \ 


5 So the heads of tribes among the Jews are 
conſtantly ſtyled by Moſes; fo chieftains of 
clanns and hords among the Germans and Scy- 


thians are called by the writers. 7 
6 It was to ſuch as abode in the ſeminaries 
that the name of Druid was generally applied, the 
ſame 
being ſtyled only Prigſis by Cz/ar, whoſe miſtake 
about the Germans having no ' Druids among them 
ſeems to have ariſen from their having no ſeming- 
ries for their inſtruction, as there were in Geule 
and Britain. Cluver has fully proved that they had 
Druids, —It is not unlikely 3 they were inſtruct- 
ed in ſome Britiſh ſeminary, moſt probably in the 
Hebrides, becauſe they retained more of the old 
ſimplicity of theit religion, than thoſe who had 

a greater intercourſe with other nations. 
I WL from 
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perſons when acting elſewhere in public affairs, 


- -tioned.” 
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| from them by: their leardiig,; capacity, integrity, and reputation, were tkere- 
upon more e ee ene ww the unn prerogatives above men- 


Trx1s notion, of che chiefs of Abi and * of tribes among the Gault being | 

- Druids; is not a little countenanced by a relation which is given us by Par- | 2 

thenius (who being taken in the war with Mithridates, was brought to Rome by 95 

2 Cinna) and by Ariſtademus of Nyſa in Caria, who was preceptor to Straby and 

Pompey, or rather father to that Ariſtodemus, under whom thoſe great men ſtudied. 

The Celtz, inhabiting Gala Braccata, before it was reduced by the Romans into 

a province, were much given to plunder : and equipping a fleet, made deſcents on 

the coaſts of Ionia in the leſſer Afia'; ſacking towns, and ravaging all the country, 

A chieftain of the Cavares: (a Gallic people inhabiting along the caſtern bank of _ 8 

the Rhone, about Orange, Avignon, and Cavaillon) ſtraggling from the main body | 4 

of the army, and roving about thoſe parts with his men, advanced to the extremi- | 

ty of that country on the fide of Caria, into the territory of Miletus. The wo- 

men. of that place chanced to be at that time keeping a great feſtival, and cele- 

brating the 7. beſmophoria of Ceres, in a temple that ſtood at a little diſtance without es 

the walls of the city: and were there ſurprized and carried off by the enemy. | 
| Moſt of them were however redeemed by the Milgians, who diſburſed large ſums 

of money on that qgccaſfion : but ſome of the fair captives were become too well 

acquainted with their new maſters, and too agreeable in their eyes, to be admitted 

to any ranſome. Theſe were carried away into Gaule, and among them Erippe, 

the wife of *Xanthus, a man of great authority, and of the nobleſt family in Mile- 

tus; leaving behind her a ſon not above two years old, who had not been carried 

to the temple, Xanthus, infinitely fond of his wife, pined away after this miſ- 

fortune: and, unable to ſupport her abſence longer, turned a great part of his 

eſtate into money, with which he paſſed into Italy ; where he had ſome particular 

| acquaintance, who convoyed him to Marſeille. From thence he travelled into the 

country of the Gauls : and coming to the houſe, where his wife lived with one 

of the moſt eminent of the Celtic nobility, deſired to be lodged and entertained, 

The Gauls were always famed for their hoſpitality ; and the ſervants, though their 

lord was not at home, received him readily : as his wife; upon entering the houſe, © * 


did, with all the exterior marks of kindneſs. When the Cavaran Chieftain came 


home, Erippe acquainted him with her huſband's arrival; and with the occaſion of 
his journey; which was on her account, in order to pay her ranſom. The 
Gaul extolled the tender and generous ſentiments of Xanthus ; treated him in the 
friendlieſt manner ; and placing his wife next him at a great entertainment, to 
which his own friends and relations in the neighbourhood were, invited, aſked him 
what was the value of his whole eſtate,  Xanthus laying it was about a thouſand 
pieces of gold, the Gaul ordered him to divide that ſum into four equal parts, and 
to take away three of them for himſelf, his wife, and ſon, but to leave the 
fourth for his wife's ranſom, At night, when they were retired into their bed- 
chamber, Erippe blamed her huſband for telling the Barbarian he was worth ſo = | _— 
much money; it being probably more than he had brought with him, or was able _—_— 
to pay, and then_he would run a great riſque, if he did not make good his pro- ' mo 

miſe, Xanthys bade her be. in no pain on that account, for, he had a thouſand 
pieces more concealed in his ſervant's ſhoes ; never imagining that he ſhould find a 
Barbarian ſo humane and reaſonable, but fully expecting, that a much dearer price 

would have. been ſet upon her ranſome. The next day, Erippe told the Gaul 
ln a. quantity of gold her huſband had WIE) ; and preſſed him * to 


3 Parthenii Niceenfis Eretica, "7g A. 75 ffs a 8 Mor. Eræcis. 
33 N | | kill 
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kill Xanthus,] either for deceiving him, or for the ſake of his money; declaring | 


that ſhe loved him much more than either her child or her country, and that 
Xanthus was of all things her utter averſion, The Gaul, who had noble and gene- 
rous ſentiments, worthy of his birth and quality, was ſtrangely ſhocked at a pro- 
poſal ſo full of horror, treachery, and inhumanity ; ſo unnatural in a wife to ; 


- offer againſt an huſband at any time, eſpecially after ſuch a ſignal teſtimony of his 


affection: But though he covered his indignation, reſolved to puniſh: her crime, 
and treat her as the worſt of women. When Xanthus was taking his leave, in 


order to return with Erippe, the Cavaran chieftain, after treating him with the 


utmoſt kindneſs, would needs add a further politeneſs to the reſt, and convoy 
them part of their way to Marſeille. When they came to the mountains on the 


borders of the Celtic territories, he there declared, he would offer a ſacrifice before 


they parted. It was a ceremony generally obſerved in other nations, as well as 


by the Jews, for ſome of the perſons, in whoſe behalf a victim was offered, to 


lay their hands upon it: And Erippe had been uſed to perform that ceremony 


at this Chieftain's houſe, whenever he offered a ſacrifice. Thus when the victim 


was adorned as uſual, he bade her lay her hand upon it; and making a thruſt 
with his ſword, ran her through the body, and cut off her head; defiring Xan- 
thus not to be inconſolable for the loſs of a perſon, whoſe treachery to him merit- 


| ed the puniſhment inflicted on her; and giving him back the gold, which he had 


paid for her ranſom. Tis well known, that in Gaule none but Druids could 
offer ſacrifices ;- and the fact here related is an irrefragable proof,” that this chief- 
tain of the Cavari, though he lived among his own vaſſals, and ſometimes went on 
war- like expeditions, was {till one of that order.. 
In all inſtitutions whatever, where knowledge is requiſite, inſtructions are un- 


doubtedly neceſſary: and for this purpoſe certain - ſeminaries were erected for the 
education of Druids, as at Dreux- for Gaule, and in Angleſey for Britain. It 


was probably the moſt aged of the order, that retired thither from the cares of 


the world, after paſſing the vigour of their life in buſineſs ; for the reſt, that lived in 


l "ſcenes of action, were active men, verſed in ſtate affairs, and of the greateſt weight in 


: alleonncils, as we ſee in the inſtance of Divitiacus: there too they employed themſelyes 
ſtill uſefullyſor the public, in the inſtruction of young Druzds, and in the care of thoſe 


colleges or ſeminaries. Such inſtruction therefore carries with it no implication, that 
it might in time debaſe the order; for, beſides that it was continued ordinarily in 
their own children, in whom the nobility of birth was gated, - no Plebeian 


oould be admitted into their diſcipline, nor probably any of the Noblefſe or leſs illu- 


"Afibus Gentry. For Mela: tells us, that thoſe whom they thus inſtructed, whom 
they kept to hard ſtudy and a continued exerciſe of their memory for twenty years 
together in a cloſe retreat, were nobiliſimi gentis, the children of Princes, and the 


chief nobility of the Nation. 


„Tuts will probably make people leſs wonder, if not leſs repine, at that authority, 
| which Dio Chryſoftom thought exorbitant, and complains of their exerciſing over 


Princes; whoſe actions they had a power, like that of the Spartan Ephori, to con 

troul. “ Kings (ſays he) were not allowed to do any thing without them ; oF 
even ſo much as to conſult about putting any thing in execution without their 
participation; ſo that it is the Druids who reign in effect, and Kings, though 
« they tit on thrones, feaſt in ſplendour, and live in palaces, are no more than their 
** Apparitors and Miniſters in executing their orders,” But notwithſtanding this 
heavy complaint, it will appear to be a very wiſe inflitution, and admirably adapted 
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to the then circumſtances of Gaule and Britain. Gaule was inhabited (as * Tacitus 


ſays) by ſixty four different nations; but he reckons only the moſt conſiderable, 
whoſe community was made up of ſeveral diſtinct, though united, nations. For 


Appian informs us, that, taking 1 in ſmall as well as great, there were in all no leſs 


than four hundred. They formed together one aggregate body, and met in a ge- 
neral council once a year, in order to exerciſe and maintain their union. This was 


a very proper expedient to preſerve peace among them; but it was not effectual enough; 


ſince, (as 3 Cæſar ſays) before his coming thither, there ſcarce paſſed a year but a 
war broke out, on occafion of depredations committed, oppoſed, or returned by 
ſome or other of | thoſe different nations. What the /avarice*, to which the Gault 
were remarkably given, or the fire and impetuoſity of their temper, either left no 
means, or did not allow time, to prevent, the interpoſition of 128 Druids ſerved 
very uſefully to compoſe and keep from continuing. 

THEY were an order of men of the firſt quality; edbwed with all that greatneſs 
of mind; which a noble birth, uncorrupted, by vice and luxury, naturally inſpires ; 
fitted by their education, ſtudies, reflections, experience, and a continual exerciſe of 
their talents in the decifion of caſes, which came before them in judicature, to 


determine all matters of right and wrong, according to the wiſeſt rules of equity 3 


collected out of all the various nations ſpread through the wide extent of that coun- 
try, and related to all the princely and noble families that had the chief influence and 
government in each; unconcerned themſelves in the quarrel, by means of their exemp- 
tion from perſonal ice! in the war, whenever they thought fit to uſe their privilege; 
unintereſted in the event, by reaſon as well of their ordinary abode in Colleges, retired 
from the world, and at a diſtance from all to whom they were by blood related; 

as of the ſatisfaction they found in a contemplative life, and the every-way-happy 
circumſtatices of their condition, which left them nothing to wiſh for themſelves, 


and no defire in nature but, that which can never leave a man of virtue, the defire 4 


of being uſeful to the world. With theſe advantages, added to the ſacredneſs of 
their character; the reverence for their perſons, which religion inſpired into a peo- 


ple extremely addicted to it; the univerſal ſubmiſſion ever paid to their advice and 


decrees; their abſolute power in ſacrifices, and the inexpreſfible dread of their inter- 
dicts, rendered them the fitteſt perſons to interpoſe between jarring enraged nations, 


and the likelieſt to do it with ſucceſs. They did fo accordingly, as occaſions offer-, 


ed; regardleſs of their own ſafety, and deſpifing danger, where the peace of their 
country was at ſtake, and the publick good required their mediation, they 
« threw themſelves between embattled armies, eager to engage, advancing with 
% drawn ſwords, and extended ſpears to wreck their fury upon one another, put, by 
their wiſe remonſtrances, a ſtop to the rage of incenſed enemies, making their 
Weapons drop from their hands, as it were by enchantment, and thus prevented 
the combat: fo highly doth Mars reverence the Muſes, ſo much can wiſdom 
« prevail over animoſity, even among barbarous Nations,” is the reflection of the 
Greek s hiſtorian at the end of this relation. i 

Sven were the benefits which, Gaule and Britain received from the inſtitution 
of the Druids ; from a body of men compoſed of the prime nobility, aſſociated to- 
gether according to the rules of the Druidical diſcipline; which afforded them a 


means of preſerving union between the various nations which inhabited thoſe con. 


tries, and a reſource in caſe of quarrels between them, better and more effectual, 
than Greece found in * celebrated Ampbictyones. The Gault had a general 


. $5. n. 44. Strabs, 1 iv. by * 4 the cohorts of hed people i in the Roman ſervice, 

2 Appian in Celtic. + Lib. vi. ' _ which as allies they were obliged to furniſh,” are 

'+ Diod. I. v. p. 212. go the Chieftainsof by Tacitus, Hift. I. vi. n. 12. ſtyled nobili/ſims po- 
thy Yatavian 9 0 , — 2 | " Died. Sicul. J. Ui. p. 91. 
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that they were before their retreat: And of this we have a remarkable inſtance, | 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
council like that of Greece, in which the repreſentatives of all their different na- 


tions met, to concert meaſures for their common good, and provide for the pre- 


ſervation of their union. But the two powerful factions of the Ædui and Arverni 
contending (like the Athenians and Lacedemonians in Greece) for the chief ſway 
in the government of Gaule, and working continually to draw. over the leſſer na- 
tions to their ſides, occaſioned the reſolutions of thoſe councils to be too much di- 
rected by a party ſpirit ; which afforded new matter of complaint, and, inſtead of 
compoſing, inflamed the quarrel. War in ſuch caſes became unavoidable, and 


might have been carried to ſtrange exceſſes, and ſpread fo generally as to produce 


an entire diſſolution of their union, if the Druids had not interpoſed to make an 
accommodation. Ph 
Tux did the ſame good office in Britain; whoſe conſtitution was formed 


upon the ſame plan, as that of Gawle : and they did it with better ſucceſs ; becauſe | 


they there prevented thoſe wars, which in Gaule, not able to hinder their break- 
ing out, all their buſineſs was to compoſe. The Britains had their common coun- 
cils, where the deputies of their different people met, as they did in Gaule : and it 
was in one of theſe, in communi concilio, (as Ceſar ſays) that Caſſivellan was choſen 
commander in chief of the forces drawn together to oppoſe the Romans. - But 
there is no reaſon to think them privileged here from thoſe defects, under which 
they laboured there: nor is it to be conceived how ſuch a number of little nations, 
(like the Clans of the highlands of Scotland, or the Septs of Ireland) as inhabited 
Britain, ſhould be for ages together kept united ; (for notwithſtanding their 
multitude of kings, princes, and potentates, Diodorus * ſays they were generally 
at peace with each other,) without the influence and authority of the Druzds. 


Tux collegiate life which the Druids led, far from rendering them moroſe or 
awkward, ſerved only to improve their politeneſs, by daily converſations with per- 
ſons of the ſame rank with themſelves; whoſe minds, by their ſtudies and reaſon- 
ings on ſubjects of morality, were filled with noble ſentiments; and who had 
added to their other accompliſhments, a knowledge of all uſeful parts of learning. 
When they went abroad into the world, they appeared the ſame men of quality, 


near 600 years before the Chriſtian æra, in a Druid, whoſe travels into Greece, 
made him known to the learned men of that country; who give us an account of 
him, too curious and important to be paſſed by in filence. _ 3 
Ir muſt be previouſly obſerved, that the ancient Greeks, knowing very little of 
the northern parts of the world, comprehended the inhabitants thereof under gene- 
ral names : Such as uſed bows and arrows, and lived like Nomades, being termed 


Scythe : And thoſe who lived farther north than the particular nations whoſe names 


they had heard of, being called Hyperborei. This laſt name, was uſually given 


to the moſt northern people on the continent of Europe, from its eaſtern bounda- 


ries, to its fartheſt weſtern extremity ; particularly to all the Celtic nations. But 
there was likewiſe an Hyperborean iſland deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus *, as lying 
in the ocean beyond Gaule, in the northweſt of Europe. This account of its fitu- 


ation, and what he adds of its being as big as Sicily, would make any one con- 
- clude that it was Britain, were it not that this iſland, as well as Ireland, was 


well known to that author; who propoſed to give a more particular account of 
them, than he had done in his Antiquities, when he ſhould come in the order of 


l. i. and ii. ſhews, that the name of Fiyperbori was llyricum. ; Lib. ii. . 11. 
given by the antient Greet writers to the Britiſb e E il 


1 Ibid. *Cluver in his Germania Antiqua, Iſles, and to all the Celtic nations from thence 0 
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OF ENGLAND. | 
time, to write the hiſtory of Cæſar s expedition: And there are no other iſles, ex- 
cept the Orcades and Hebrides, that are either compatible with the ſituation he 
affigns, or agreeable to the deſcription he gives of this Hyperborean Tland. Dio. 
dorus ſays expreſsly in this paſſage, that he takes his account from Hecatets, and 
other writers ; and I am apt to think he gives it in their own, words, but chiefly in 
thoſe of Hecatæus, who wrote a particular treatiſe on the ſubject of the Hyperbo- 
reans; and, writing before the Phænicians had opened the way by ſea to the Bri- 
tiſh iſles, muſt take what he ſays of the iſland in queſtion, from the reports of the 
Hyperborean deputies ſent to Delos. Theſe deputies might poſſibly, on ſome OCCa- 
ſions, in their diſcourſe, conſider their iſland as a member or part of Great Britain; 
to which it adjoined, and ſerved as a ſeminary for the common religion of all the 
Britiſh iſles ; themſelves, as well as the other inhabitants, being all the ſame peo- 
ple. And thence upon the Greeks enquiring, whether their iſland was as large as 
the greateſt of their own, (the ſize of which the Hyperboreans cannot well be ſup- 
poſed to know, but by the repreſentation of the others) they might probably com- 
pare it to Sicily in reſpe& of its bigneſs. Thus the antients ſpeaking of the 
Caſiterides, a name appropriated to the iſles of Scilly, and by which they are 
uſually meant, do it often in ſuch terms, as can agree only to Britain, of 
which perhaps they were conſidered as an appendage. Diodorus poſſibly might 
not know that the Hyperborean iſland was really Britain, or not care to 
deliyer his opinion on the ſubject, and therefore choſe to confine himſelf to 
the deſeription given of it by Hecatæus; which though it agrees in that 
reſpect to Britain in general, doth yet, in other points, more particularly 
ſait with the Hebrides; to which: likewiſe agree all the accounts of its ſituation 
given by the moſt ancient Gers authors, who wrote before the Britiſb Iſles were 
known to the Phænicians. Theſe repreſent it as the place where Latona was 
« ſaid to be born; as lying far North beyond Celtica, and as big as Sicily, and the 
inhabitants as enjoying a temperate air, and very fruitful ſoil; as ad- 


e oring Apollo, or the Sun, preferably to all other deities; paying him the 


« higheſt honours, and ſinging his praiſes ſo continually, that they all feem- 
ed to be prieſts appropriated to his. ſervice, * and their town © itſelf dedicated 


to his worſhip. There was a fine grove and*cifctilar temple” conſecrated 


to him; in which choirs of his votaries ſung hymitis} celebrating his actions, 
and ſet to muſiek; whilſt others playing upon the harp, "(which moſt 
<« of the inhabitants underſtood) anſwered to their voices, and formed a delight- 
e ful ſymphony. They had a peculiar diale& of their own, and a ſingular regard 


for the Greeks; particularly the Athenians and Delians, with whom the had, 


© from ancient times, cultivated a friendſhip, confirmed by mutual viſits ; which 
© however having been intermitted for ſome time, Abaris (this is the name of 
our Druid) was ſent by the Hyperboreans to renew; and in return, ſeveral of 
the Greeks paſſing to their iſland, left there ſeveral ſacred preſents to their 
<« deities, with inſcriptions in Greet characters. | 


WHAT next follows is a remarkable teſtimony of the great progreſs which the - 


Druids had, even before the times of Hecatæus and Pythagoras, made in the ſtudy 
of aſtronomy, and that they had found out the uſe of teleſcopes. For it is ſaid 
that the moon could be ſeen from that iſland at a ſmall diſtance from the earth, 


and in her face ſeveral mountainous eminencies were repreſented: And that 


Apollo came once in nineteen years, (in which ſpace of time the ſtars, having 
made their revolutions, return to their formet places, called by the Greeks for 


3 wy 4 N 5 
It ſeems very probable, that till the Phæni- this is hinted in the old tradition about Ypres in 


cians diſcovered Britain, and made that name Flanders, mentioned by L. Guicciardin, viz. That 
known to the Greeks, this iſland was known by it was built by an Hyperborean, who came thither 
no other name than the Hyperborean iſland; and out of the iſle of Britain, | | 

I. 0 „„ 
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e that reaſon, the Great year,) to viſit the iſland in perſon; and was there 
«© every night entertained with choirs of muſick and ſongs to the harp during 
« the ſtay, which, delighted with hearing his own praifes, he made there, from 
« the vernal equinox to the riſe of Pleiades.” This relation, however mytholo- 
gically expreſſed in ſome places, ſhews plainly enough, that the Cycle of nineteen 
years, ſo neceſſary to the Greeks, for the due keeping of their feſtivals, on their 
appointed days and ſeaſons, had been invented by the Druzds, before Abaris's 
voyage to Greece; which was at leaſt 130 years earlier than Meton, who introduced 
the uſe of it among the Greets; and probably a good while before that voyage, be- 


cauſe the feſtivals then kept by the Hyperboreans in memory of that diſcovery, . 
ſeem to have been long eſtabliſhed. Diodorus concludes his relation with ob- 


ſerving, that ſome perſons called Boreades were lords of the iſland, and preſided over 
the temple ; ſucceeding to this authority by hereditary deſcent from father to ſon, 


and deriving their lineage (as he ſuppoſed) from Boreas. Eratoſtbenes * obſerves 


further of this temple, that it was winged. 
THERE is no iſland, to which this deſcription agrees ſo well, as to the Hebrides*. 
Diodorus, by the name he gives this iſland, ſeems to point out its ſituation ; it be- 


ing natural to expect to find the Hyperborean iſland, ſeated in the Hyperborean ſea ; 


ſo Claudian 5 calls the fea, ſo Ptolemy terms the ocean, which waſheth the weſtern 
coaſt of the Hebrides. Some learned men are of opinion, that this was the an- 
cient name of the weſtern ifles, and that the name Hebudæ, or Hebudes, only crept 
into uſe by the miſtakes of tranſcribers, who, in the manuſcripts they copied, 
taking (ri) for (u) introduced that of Hebudes inſtead of Hebrides; which ſeems 
to be the name originally given it by the Phenicians. Tberia and Thernia were the 
old names of Freland, called by Diodorus Siculus, Iris, and by the natives, Erin +, 
from Here, a Celtic or Irgþ word, ſignifying the Weſt. Agreeable hereto, all this 
tract of iſles termed the Hebrides was of old called Heireis; for ſo Steno Sturlmides 
calls them, when he hath occaſion to mention them, in times earlier than thereign of 
Canute, king of England and Denmerk,) a name expreſſing their being weſtern iſles, 
and ſtill preſerved in that of Haries; which tho' more particularly uſed with 
regard to the ſouthern part of the long iſſand, is given frequently, not only to this 
large one, but to the whole tract of theſe iſlands. | 

Tuxsx iſles running out in length from north to ſouth 5 for a hundred Scotch, 
or more than one hundred and fifty Talian, miles; divided only by ſeveral narrow 
channels, moſt fordable; full of fine bays and harbours on the weſtern fide, where 
the navigation was much the ſafeſt, might well enough by ſailers, who coaſted 
along that fide, be reputed as big as Szcily, Tis evident from the diſcoveries which, 
at extraordinary low ebbs, about the vernal equinox, have been made, of ſtones 
walls fix or ſeven foot high, regularly built, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
ſhore, that the ſea hath gained much upon the land : and confidering how ſhallow, 
as well as narrow, the channels between the now-ſeparated ifles generally are, it is 
not at all improbable, but they might in antient times compoſe but one iſland. 


They were ſo in fact, 7 if we may believe the general tradition of the inhabitants: 


and they were ſo not many ages ago, if any credit is to be given to that which 


: Cataſteriſmi, c. . Sagitta, _ 3 Claudian de iii. Conſulat. Honorii. 

* So called from the Phænician Ny Eber* (ul J. e. a weſtern country, ſee Camder's Britax- 
tra) for the ſame reaſon in reſpect ef their ſituation, nia, Ireland, initio. e 
which gave Spaine the name of Iberia: both lying Martin: deſcription of the weſtern ifles of 
in the farthe/t parts of the known world; the one Scotland, p. 1. and Philsſeph. tran ſacb. n. 4. 
in the we , the other not only in the weſtern, * Tb, p. 15, 38. 15. p. 1. 
but (as Diadorus ſays,) in the northern extremity, Martin's voyoge to St. Kilda, 


| being ſeated to the north wel of Scotland. 


a Bechart's Pla. b 105, 191. 
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prevails in the iſle of St. Kilda where it is univerſally believed, that all the ſpace 
between this iſland, and that of Haries, was one continued tract of dry land in the 


time of the famous female warriour ; from whom a valley in St. K:/da is deno- 


minated, and whoſe houſe of ſtone without lime is ſtill ſubſiſting, and even in- 
habited during the ſummer. This at leaſt is certain, that the whole tract of 
theſe iſles is called by the inhabitants the Long iſſand, and by all ſtrangers and ſea- 
faring men, Lewis * or Haries ; ſo that Diodorvs might in his deſcription thereof, 
juſtly call it, from its fituation, the Hyperbereen iſland ; nor is it an unuſual thing in 
antiquity, to ſpeak of ſuch a tract of iſles, as if they were a ſingle iſland. Thus 


Schetland or Hetland contains thirty iſles, and yet is often ſtyled the iſle of Schetland ; 


and though the Scilly iſlands, called by the ancients, Sigdeles, Silures, and Caſſiterides, 
are no leſs than one hundred and forty-five in number; yet they are called by Salinus, 
the iſland Silura; and by Pliny, the iſland Caſſiteris. The Hebrides (we are aſſured 
by Mr. Martin) are temperate in reſpe& of cold, the warmth of the ſea breezes 
not allowing the ſnow to lye upon the ground to chill the air; the foil fruitful, 
affording excellent paſtures for cattle, and extraordinary crops of corn for the in- 
habitants ; who muſt have been ſtill happier formerly in theſe reſpects, whilſt 
their woods and foreſts ſubſiſted; which (though at preſent they have nothing of 
them left beſides the name) wefe much cultivated and carefully preſerved by the 
Druides; and ſheltering them from the winds that now ſweep their vallies and 
plains, afforded them a delightful abode. 
Tux fame genius for 3 poetry, the ſame taſte of muſic reign among the pre- 
ſent inhabitants of both ſexes, as did among their anceſtors ; and the harp is in as 


much requeſt there as ever. Apollo's. grove indeed is no more to be ſeen, hav wg 


undergone the common fate of their foreſts: but among a vaſt number of «cher 
druidical monuments, his w:nged temple {till remains entire at Claſſermys, in the iſle 
of Lewis or Haries, and fo ſingular in the circumſtances of its ſtructure *, that it 
well deſerved to be engraved and printed by the author of the deſcription of theſe 
iſlands. The body of this temple (fo the tradition of the place calls it,) is of a 
circular figure like the other temples of Apollo; conſiſting of twelve large columns, 
about ſeven foot high, two broad, and ſix diſtant from one another, with one in 
the center thirteen foot high, and ſhaped (as if dedicated to the ocean) like the 
rudder of a ſhip, from whence 5 the chief Druid uſed to deliver his inſtructions to 
the people. But what is ſingular in this, diſtinguiſhing it from all other temples, 
is, that there are four wings ſtretching out from its ſides, and pointing directly eaſt, 
ſouth, weſt, and north, to repreſent the four principal winds: as poſſibly the twelve 
pillars compoſing the body of the temple, might be deſigned as an emblem of the 
zodiack. The avenue to it is ſtill more extraordinary; conſiſting of two rows 
of columns of the ſame ſize with the former, and at an equal diſtance from one 
another; the breadth of the avenue being eight foot; and the ſtones ranged in 


each row, being nineteen in number; ſerved to repreſent the famous cycle of 


nineteen years, diſcovered firſt by the Druids ; as the feſtivals inſtituted by them 
in commemoration thereof, and in honour of Apollo, celebrated at the beginning 
of each cycle, gave occaſion to the fable of that deity's appearing at ſuch times 
among the Hyperboreans ; Diodorus * telling us, that the like fable of Jove's ap- 
pearing among the Egyptians, was owing to the like feſtivals being inſtituted and 
kept in honour of that deity. At a quarter of a mile's diſtance from this, there 
s another temple, probably dedicated to the moon, agreeable to the practiſe of 


1 x Or ogra as 4 wo ren 832 occaſion the old name of Haries to fall into diſuſe. 
ord fignifying itation oa, (or perhaps  * Deſcript. p. 2, 3, 15, 34 2, 53» 139- 
Lewthen mentioned by Daniſh writers) whoſe be- 3 Ib. p. et 2 3 n P Ws. 5 

ing lord or governor of the iſland, might perhaps s Ib, p. 102. L. i. ad finem. 
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Delos; where the temples of Apollo and Diana were not far aſunder: and it doth 


not appear that the B#itains uſed to have temples fo near each other, except in caſe - - 


of theſe two deities ; as in * thoſe by the ſide of Lochoſtenis, on the Mainland of 
the Orkneys, where there is a ſemicircular temple for the worſhip of the moon, 
(at the change, or in her firſt quarter, when ſhe appears in the form of a creſcent,) 
at a ſmall diſtance from that of Apollo. This joint-worſhip of the two children 
of Latona, ſo reſembling that of Delos, might occaſion the fable of Latona's be- 
ing born among the Hyperboreans : and that of the deſcent of theſe iſlanders from 
the Boreades, if not purely mythological *, (as Jamblicus tells us many things 
were ſaid of Abaris in that manner, ) and deſigned only to expreſs their fituation in 
the fartheſt quarter of the north; may yet be 4ccounpted for by a miſtake (eaſily 
pardonable in a foreigner,) of the word Borreadhach 3 or Buireadbach, a ſtyle be- 
longing to the heads or chiefs of tribes ; the word ſignifying (in the Earſe, the pe- 
culiar dialect of this people, and different from the Armorican and other Celtick dia- 


lects) great and wwarlke men; from the root borr, denoting majeſty or greatneſs ; 


= 
25 


theſe great ones being, according to the Druids ſyſtem, at once preſidents in reli- 
gion, and lords of the country, and enjoying both dignities by an hereditary lineal 
deſcent. + Agreeable hereto; ſome of the preſent chieftains in theſe iſlands can 
trace up this deſcent higher than moſt princes can do theirs, even to 5 thirty-five or 
thirty-ſix generations; and are ſubmitted to by their vaſſals with ſo entire an-af- 
fection, and fo implicite an obedience, ſo different from what we ſee in any other 


-part of the world, that it looks like the firſt and main part of their religion, to pay 


it to the eldeſt inheritor in blood of the firſt or eldeſt line of the family of their an- 
cient chieftains. This is fo very ſingular, that it ſeems utterly unaccountable, in 


any other manner, than by ſuppoſing it tranſmitted from father to ſon, among a peo- 


ple that has little intercourſe with any other, from the very times, when their Lair ds 
were Druids, and had a ſovereign power in religion, as well as in civil and judicial 


matters, united in their perſons. | 
Tur conformity in religious worſhip between the people of Delos, and thoſe 


of the Hebrides, produced a very early correſpondence between them ; for theſe 


are the Hyperborei mentioned by Herodotus *, as utterly unknown to the Scythians, 
(who had no intercourſe with the Britiſb ifles,) but much ſpoken of at Delos ; 


whither they uſed to ſend, from time to time, (probably every nineteen years, ) 


fſacred preſents of their firſt fruits, wrapped 
© as were made uſe of by the Thracians in their ſacred rites and facrifices to 
Diana. Theſe were ſent at firſt by perſons expreſsly deputed for thoſe religious 


in bundles of wheat ſtraw ;' ſuch 


< embaſſies; who were generally two young virgins, attended by five men, 
having the like ſacred character, to conduct them to Delos, where they were re- 


the river (Peneus). Tis in this ſenſe, that I 


* Mattin's weſtern iſles 
think the Hyperboreans, were ſaid to be deſcended 


p. 365. | 
3 In the poetical and 9 way of ex- 


preſſion; it was not unuſual to call Harpers, ſons 
of Phebus; ſmiths, of Vulcan; hunters, of Dia- 


na; kings, of ove; ſoldiers, of Mars; and to 


ſpeak of thoſe who in any thing reſembled the 


ods, as if they were their ſons. It was full as 


natural for them to ſpeak in like manner, of peo- 


ple who lived on the banks of the ſea or rivers, as 
if they were children thereof: and to give the 
ſtyle of ſons of Boreas to ſuch as dwelt in a northern 
fituation. Tis in this ſenſe, that Callimachus calls 
Opis, Loxo, and Hecaerge, ſome of the Hyperborean 
ſacred embaſſadors, the daughters of Boreas : 
(Hymn. in Delum, v. 293.) ſo Homer, before he 
fell blind, was always 
born near the river Melis and the Theſſatian 
virgins are called by Callimachus, the daughters of 


ed Meleſigenes, as being 


of Boreas. | 

+ Archeil. Brit. in the Iriſh Engliſh diftionary. 

The prieſthood in the moſt ancient times was 
heredita 
in the Celtic nations; where the order of Druids 
did not only deſcend to their poſterity, but the 
office of prięſiſ was likewiſe hereditary in families; 
as we ſee in Plutarch's relation of Camma, the he- 


reditary prieſteſs of Diana, a Celtic lady of great 


uality, whom he celebrates as an admirable in- 
ance of chaſtity, conjugal fidelity, conſtancy, for- 
titude, and heroic virtue. Plut. de virtut. mulicr. 
in Erotic. 5 = 
6 3 weſtern iſles, p. T00- 
7 Lib, iv. n. 32 
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« ceived with the greateſt honours.” That ancient hiſtorian hath preſerved the 
names given by the Delians, to the maidens employed in two of theſe embaſlics : 
And deſcribes the particular places of their interment in the grove of Diana. 
The Delians ſprinkled the aſhes of their altars on the ſhrine of Argis and Opis ; 
cauſed Olen the Lycian, famous for his poetical genius, and author of many of their 
ancient ſacred hymns, which continued to be ſung in their religious feſtivals, till 
the time of Herodotus, to compoſe one likewiſe, in which the names of theſe vir- 
gins were mentioned, and their praiſes celebrated; aſſembled choirs of their 
women to ſing them; and engaged the Jonians and other inhabitants of the 
Greek iſlands, to do the fame in their choirs and aſſemblies. The laſt deputies of 
this kind ſent by the Hyperboreans, were Hyperoche and Laodice ; at whoſe funerals 
the young men and women of Delos cut off their hair and beard, and before their 
reſpective marriages offered it upon their tombs with great ſolemnity. Theſe ho- 
nours, extraordinary as they were, did not ſatisfy the Hyperboreans for the deten- 
tion of their embaſſadors at Delos, from whence they never returned: ſo that either 
reſenting the uſage, or not caring to loſe more of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of 
their country, they took afterwards another method of ſending their ſacred pre- 
ſents to the temples of Apollo and Diana; delivering them to the nation that lay 
neareſt them on the continent of Europe, with a requeſt that they might be for- 
warded to their next neighbours : and thus (ſays Herodotus) they were tranſmitted 
from one people to another, through the weſtern regions, till they came to the 
Aariatic ; and being there put into the hands of the Dogoneans, the. firſt of the 


Greeks that received them, they were conveyed thence by the Melian bay, Eubza, 


Caryſtus, Andros, and Tenos, till at laſt they arrived at Delos. 

THERE is not a fact in all antiquity, that made a greater noiſe in the world, 
was more univerſally known, or is better atteſted by the graveſt and moſt ancient 
authors among the Greeks, than this of the ſacred embaſſies of the Hyperboreans to 
Delbs; in times preceding, by an interval of ſome ages, the voyages of the Cartba- 
ginians, to the north of the ſtreights of Gibraltar; to which poſſibly the reports 
about that people might give the occaſion. The account already given of them, 
in the words of Diodorus Siculus, is taken from an hiſtory expreſsly wrote on the 
ſubje& of theſe Hyperboreans, by a writer, who of all the ancients, may be rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed to have known them beſt ; by Hecatæus, the moſt ancient of the 
Greek hiſtorians that wrote in proſe, (except perhaps Cadmus Milefius, in whoſe 
time however he lived) writing in the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpis; flouriſhing in the 
65" Olympiad, and being cotemporary with Pythagoras, if not with Abaris him- 
ſelf; in whom theſe facred embaſſies ſeem to have ended. But as ſome later 
writers among the Greeks and Romans, deſtitute of the knowledge, which was 
revived from time to time by thoſe embaſſies, ſeem to have confounded the in- 
habitants of the Hyperberean ifland, with the Hyperborei of the continent; it may 
not be improper to take notice of what others of the moſt ancient and judicious 
of the Greek authors ſay upon the ſubject, with regard to the ſituation, the genius, 


the points of knowledge, and the religious doctrines of the Hyperboreans, who 


held ſuch a correſpondence with Delos. | | 


As to their ſituation, we have obſerved them placed by Herodotus in the weſtern 


extremity of Europe; their facred preſents being brought through the weſtern 


countries poſſeſſed by the Celte, till they came to the Adriatic ſea, and were de- 


livered to the Dodoneans. * Pindar repreſents them, as inhabiting beyond the 
ſource of the Danube, i, e. in the weſt among the Ceſtæ; whence Hercules fetched 
the wild olive to grace the brows of the victors at the Olympic games: and the 


* Olymp. Ode iii. and viii. 
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Greek Scholia on the place interpret this by. a paſſage, which they quote from the 
poet Pherenicus, wherein thoſe Hyperboreans are ſaid to inhabit the utmoſt parts 
of the earth, and to be deſcended of the Titans; as the Celtæ were according to 
Callimachus i, and other ancient writers. * Protarchus, Pofidonius, Apollonius, and 
Stephanus aſſign them the like Celtic ſituation z whilſt others 3 place them. in the 
ocean between the weſtern coaſt of Europe and the eaſtern ſhore of the 4ntipodes : 
and Heraclides Ponticus, who lived about the time of Rome's being taken by. 
Brennus, is quoted by + Plutarch, for ſaying, that the report which came from 
the weſt into Greece of that diſaſter, repreſented the city as taken by an army of 
foreigners that came from the country of the Hyperboreans near the ocean. The 

uthor of the Argonautica, aſcribed to Orpheus, but generally ſuppoſed to be wrote 


by Onomacritus, an Athenian cotemporary with Pi/i/iratus, ſays, that the Argo- 
nauts failing from the northern parts of the frozen ocean, or dead ſea, towards Gages, 


and viſiting the long lived people and Cimmerii in their way, paſſed, before they 
came to the coaſt of Iernis, or Ireland, through the Cronian or Saturnian ſea; 
which can be no other than the Hyperborean, (as Claudian and Ptolomy call it) in 
which the Hebrides are ſeated. This will help to explain and point out to us, 
the ſcene of two very extraordinary relations, which we read in the works of 
Plutarch. * 


Tus learned 5 Greek tells us, that Demetrius Tarſenſis, an eminent grammarian, 


who had been ſent by the emperor to diſcover the iſles about Great Britain, and 


the unknown part of the coaſt, upon his return from thence to Delphos, met with 
ſome learned men, to whom he related the following adventure, Having obſerved, 
« "that there are a great many iſlands lying ſcattered about Britain, (like the Spo- 
e rades of the Greeks) all uninhabited, but ſome of them faid be the abode of he- 
te roes and Genii: (terms uſed by the ancients to denote the ghoſts or ſouls. of 
ery near thoſe 
« deſert iſles, but had in it a few inhabitants; though ſuch only as were reputed 
te ſacred and inviolable, by the Britains, there happened preſently after his arrival, 
« a terrible confuſion, with frightful appearances in the air, and violent ſtorms, 
attended.with thunder and lightning ; that when all was over, the iſlanders told 
him, ſome\being more excellent than any purely human, had then expired and 
te occaſioned all that diſturbance : and that there was indeed an iſland thereabouts, 
in which Saturn was ſleeping under the cuſtody of Briareus; (ſleep being the 
bond contrived to detain him) with abundance of Gemi or Dæmons, who havi 
e ſerved him whilſt living for companions, now waited upon him in the quality 
<< of ſervants and attendants7.”” To the like purpoſe the fame author * in another 
treatiſe, having introduced his diſcourſe by the mention of Homer's Ogygia, the 
famous iſland of Calypſo, five days fail from the Roman ports in Britain, obſerves 
that, © there were three other iſlands, about the ſame diſtance, lying towards the 


2 Not. in 


nn. in Delum, y. 174. 
Antonin. Metam. c. 20. 3 Not. in Pindar. 
Con: Ode iii. 4 In Camill. - 

_ #5 It is ſaid of theſe Macrobii, or long lived peo- 
ple, that they lived to a vaſt age, without any ſick- 
neſs, and when they began to find any decay, 
being ſatiated of life, they threw themſelves from 
top of a rock into the ſea, the abode of the Deo- 
rum genitor. The long lives of the Hebrides, and 
the continued health which they enjoy to the laſt, 
ſcarce ever interrupted by any ſicknefs, is a fact no- 


torious enough at this day ; and it is not unlikely 


but they had formerly ſuch a way of ending them, 
ſince in the Je of Man, which generally ſhared in 


the common fate of thoſe iſles, and agreed with 
them in cuſtoms, their method, even till Camdens's 
time, of putting condemned criminals, to death, 


was by putting them into a ſack, and throwing 


them into the ſea. 

© In his diſcourſe De deſectu Oraculerum. 

7 Mr. Rowlands (in Mona Antiqua) is willing 
to take this iſland for Angleſey, but it neither hath 
ſo- many deſert iſtands about it as the Hebrides, 
nor doth it lie in the Cronian ſea, as the other; 
which hath the advantage of Mona in thoſe reſpects, 
as well as in the remains, ſtill to be ſeen there of 
the Druids. * Plut. de facie in arbe Lune. 


3 « north 
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OF ENGL AND. OY 

e north weſt; in one of which the Barbarians ſay, Saturn was ſhut up by Joe, 
« ſleeping in a deep den between rocks, (from the top of which birds flying fed 
« him with Ambroſia) and had the guard of thoſe iſles, as well as of the Cronian 
« or Saturnian ſea adjoining; being attended by Genii, who had in their life time 
« heen his companions, whilſt he ruled over heaven and earth ; that every thing, 
«« Jove. deſigned, was revealed to Saturn in his ſleep, and from his dreams the 
« Genii divined and foretold future events; that the inhabitants kept every thir- 


19 


e tieth * year a ſolemn feſtival in honour of Saturn, when his ſtar entred into the 5; 


« ſign of Taurus; that in after ages ſome of Hercules's;companions. (or Greek and 
« Carthaginian travellers) came at the ſtated times to thoſe feſtivals, and ſacrificed 
« to Hercules, as well as Saturn; that ſome of theſe ſtaying there, made uſe of 
« the opportunities which the iſland afforded for ſtudying Aſtrology, | Geometry, and, 
e all other parts of natural philoſophy ; and that others, taking it into their heads 
to go away, had been ſometimes hindred by the Genius of the place, who ap- 
« peared to them not only in dreams and by ſymbols ; but viſible, ſo as to be 
« ſeen and heard in the plaineſt manner.” Whether t is hath any relation to the 
ſecond fight, ſo frequent in thoſe weſtern iſles, even to this day, and generally ſup- 


poſed to be one of the remains of the Druidical ſuperſtitions, or no; what fol- 


lows in the ſame tract, will ſcarce allow us to doubt of the Druids preſiding in 
thoſe iſlands; where their favourite doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls was ge- 
nerally received. For they held, that the Genii, if they did not diſcharge their 
duty carefully, were thruſt again into human bodies; and Saturn, as well as 
<« thoſe with him, were of the beſt kind of Genii, and ſaid of themſelves, that 
e they had been in ancient times, in Crete, the Idæi Daciyli (or Curetes) in Phry- 
« gia, the Corybantes ; and in Lebadia of Bæotia, the Trephoniade ; and of other 
ce the like religious inſtitutions throughout the world, whoſe rites and myſteries 
« ſtill ſubſiſted. The inſtitutions here mentioned were of the ſame kind as that 
of the Druids, but this relation being given by theſe Druide, who were probably 
the Barbarians abovementioned, it is perhaps for this .reaſon, that they did not 
mention themſelves. Such was the ſituation of the Hyperborean iſland ; agreeable 
to that which the author of the ancient commentary upon Horace aſſigns to the 
Fortunate Iſlands, the abode of juſt and devout men, and the ſeat: of the. Elyſian 
Fields, and departed fouls; which Tzefzes, in his notes on Lycophron, places among 
the Britiſh iſles, betwen the weſt of Britain and Thule *. | | | 

As for the genius, cuſtoms, and manners of the Hyperborei, who inhabited it, 
all antiquity agrees in repreſenting them, as an harmleſs, innocent, religious and 
happy peoples; living a {imple life, according to nature, on the fruits of trees and 


of the ground; temperate, ſcarce ſubject to any diſeaſe, very long lived, and vigo- 


rous even to the laſt of their days; which is well known to be the caſe of the in- 


habitants of the Hebrides, even in this age; though the different manner of life, | 


introduced among them of late, - hath made them fall off from their ancient + lon- 
gevity, and from that ſtrength and vigour of body, which was remarkable in them 
ſixty years ago. They lived in woods and groves, . devoting the chief of their 
time to the worſhip of their deities; peaceable in their nature, and as Pherenicus 
and others ſay, troubled with no quarrels, infeſted with no wars; a circumſtance 


Thirty years made an age in the Druids com- 


putation, and was their longeſt meaſure of time. 
Plin. |. xvi. c. 44. 

See Camden's Britannia in the leſſer Britih 
Iſlands. The fabulous relation there added about 
the wafting over of departed ſouls into one of theſe 
iſlands may refer to ſomething formerly uſual and 
credited in thoſe iſles, as the corpſe or ſepulcral 


lights ſeen a little before the death of people in 
ales, and the ſecond ſight in the - Hebrides, are 
in thoſe parts; which, unaccountable as they ap- 
pear, are yet too well atteſted, by an infinite number 
of facts, to admit of any diſpute. © 


Not. in Pindar. Ohmp. iii. and Pyth. x. 


4 Martin's Vage 20 St. Kilda, P. 71. 1 | 
| which 
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hich does not agree to the Hyperborei or Scythians on the continent; but which 
Dioderus tells us, 95 the * happineſs of Britain in general, and muſt be 
more particularly ſo, of theſe remote iſles of the Hebrides. | | 22 

Or all the deities adored by the Hyperboreans, Apollo or the Sum was the mo 
diſtinguiſhed by the honours they paid him ; for which reaſon * Pindar makes 


him after he had finiſhed the walls of Troy, haſten away to the Hyperboreans, 


among other places where there were temples dedicated to his honour : And abun- 
dance of monuments of his worſhip, are ſtill to be ſeen in thoſe iſlands. The 
manner of it, as deſcribed by the ancients, deſerves likewiſe notice : The harp, 
pipe, and flagellet, or whiſtle, (inſtruments unknown to the Scythians, who, as 
Anacbarſis relates deteſted the uſe of all inſtrumental muſick in religion) were em- 
ployed in their worſhip of 3 Apollo ; whilſt choirs of young men and women, with 
garlands of laurels (a tree unknown in Scandinavia and Rufjia) decking their brows, 
and binding their hair, danced to the muſick, and joined their voices to the har- 
mony ; finging the praiſes of their deity, and concluding the ſervice with a com- 
mon feaſt in his honour, BE. | 

Tux peace and innocence that reigned in theſe iſlands, and the happy manner 
of life led by the inhabitants, gave occaſion to the ancients to form thence 
their notions of the Ehyſan fields, the habitation of deceaſed heroes, and the 
iſles of the happy. Thus + Homer repreſents them, as ſeated in the mg 
bounds of the earth, and fanned by Zephyrs or Weſtern breezes, blowing from the 
ecean: in which he is followed by 5 Hefied, Pindar, Euftathius, and others, who 
place theſe iſles either in or beyond the Weftern ocean, and conſider them as the re- 
ceptacle of the heroes of the Theban and Trjan times, who lived there in perfect 
quiet and ſecurity under the government of Cronus or Saturn; from whoſe ſuppoſed 
abode there the Cronian ſea that waſhes them ſeems to be denominated. This 
poetical notion gave occaſion to other authors to exerciſe their imagination likewiſe 


on the ſubject; to embelliſh it with their own fictions, and to confound what was 


ſuppoſed of the ſtate of heroes after their death, with what was related of the hap- 
py condition of the inhabitants of the Hyperborean iſland. It was this which firſt 
gave the hint for forming that notion; as probably their being ſeated in the weſtern, 
which the ancients deemed the her part of the earth, and the Druids, or the peo- 


F- in general, deriving their deſcent from Pluto, might be the reaſon why the Ha- 


des, which Homer repreſents Ulyſſes as viſiting, was placed in the ſame fituation 7. 
IT is at leaſt certain that this prince of poets, and father of geographers (in 
which laſt light Strabo conſiders him) ſays expreſly, that it was in the fartheſt 
part of the weſtern ocean, in an iſland inhabited by the Cimmerii (as the Britiſh 
iſles were) * that Ulyſſes made that viſit; and Euſtatbius upon the place obſerves, 
that the old Schoka interpret theſe Cimmerii to be a nation, not of Ala, but of Eu- 
rope; who dwelt in the north weſt extremity of this laſt named part of the world 
upon the ocean; underſtanding magic and necromancy; and dealing in prophe- 
cies, according to the cuſtom of their anceſtors. Theſe being arts, in which the 


Druids, whoſe Viſcum diſtinguiſhed the golden branch, wighout which as Virgil | 


obſerves, no heroe could be admitted into Hades, or be allowed to viſit the 
Elyfian fields *, were very converſant and celebrated for their {kill in them by all 
antiquity, there is little room left to doubt, but the Cimmerii were a nation, in 
which that order of men flouriſhed : And we ſhall have reaſon to make the ſame 


* Ohmp. vn. * Plutarch in convivio vii. 7 The ſea on the weſt of Scotland, was of old 
Sapientum. 3 Pindar Pyth. Ode x. Diodor. called the Sea of Hell. See Hearne's Notes on M. 
Sic. I ü. c. gr. Oahſſ. Y. v. 563, & fg. Newbrigenfis, p. 749. * Odyf. x v. 13. & ſeq. 


6 Om —_ Dies, v. 163. & ſeg. (© Ha ys 4 vi 5, & Plato in Pheeds, 
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OF ENGLAND. 

judgment, with regard to the Hyperborei, when we have conſidered the various 
points of knowledge, which diſtinguiſhed thoſe, who uſed to ſend their ſacred em- 
baſſadors and preſents of firſt fruits to Delos. 1 


Ir is a fact univerfally acknowledged, that philoſophy was firſt profeſſed and 


underſtood by the barbarous nations: And that the polite Greets borrowed the 
greateſt part of their knowledge, in moſt points of it, from thoſe: barbarians, 
: Diogenes Laertius quotes Ariſtotle and Section for this fact, and among the moſt 
ancient and knowing of theſe inſtructers of the Greeks he reckons the Mag? of 
Perkg, the Chaldæi of Afſyria, the Gymneſephiſts of the Indians, and the Druids 
of the Celtæ. He is ſupported in this notion by Plato, Pliny, Clemens, and Cyril 
of Alexandria, Celſus, Origen, and the agreeing opinion of the moſt learned au- 
thors, who have wrote expreſsly on the ſubject. The Druids were as ancient as 
any of the other ſects, and as much celebrated for their knowledge; their chief 
ſeat was in theſe Britiſh iſles; thither every body went from Gaule and Germany, as 
well to learn the ſciences, as to be inſtructed in their diſcipline: And there they not 
only underſtood them beſt, but (as Czſar tells us) their inſtitution itſelf. was 
originally formed. It is from them, in all probability, that the Greets received ſe- 
veral of their uſages in the worſhip of their deities, and ſome of their moſt im- 
portant doctrines, as well with regard to religion, as to the ſciences, which had 
ever been the ſubject of the Draids ſtudies. Whatever they entertained of 
theſe, antecedent to the travels of Thales and Pythagoras, and their other ſages to 
Egypt and Babylon, (with the laſt of which they had no correſpondence, till after 
Cyrus had reduced the Leſſer Afia,) muſt naturally be aſcribed to the Druids : And 


= yet, though it is ſo generally owned, that they did actually communicate various 
= points of their philoſophical diſcoveries and religious principles to the Greeks, 


chere doth not appear in hiſtory any veſtige of the manner wherein they did it, 
unleſs it was by the canal of the Hyperborean embaſſies, | 

Tur commerce carried on in the Mediterranean ſea, afforded the Greeks an eaſy 
correſpondence with Egypt ; but as in thoſe early days, the Phenicians had not 
extended their navigation beyond Gades, (for which. reaſon the Hyperborei were 
deemed * inacceſſible,) there was no paſſing to Britain, but through a vaſt num- 
ber of different Celtic nations, either in Gaule, or in Germany, of whoſe: language 
the Greeks, the Afatic Hyperborei, and the true Scythians were entirely ignorant. 
This language was the Celtic; which being ſpoke from the extremity of Britain, 


to the further end. of Myricum, on the confines of Greece, rendered the paſſage | 


thither practicable to the Hyperborei, or inhabitants of the Meſtern ifles; who 
having the fame common original with the other Celtæ, and ſpeaking the fame 
tongue, fo as to underſtand each other, notwithſtanding the diverſity of its dialects, 
found little difficulty in travelling through countries, where hoſpitality was exerciſed 
in the higheſt degree ; where the laws provided miore carefully for the ſecurity of 


ſtrangers, than of the natives themſelves; and the perſons of travellers were re- 


puted ſacred. 


In the account given of the Hyperborean iſſand by Hecatæus, and Dioderus, it 
appears that the inhabitants thereof, uſed the harp, the pipe, and the whiſtle, (or 
fiftula, in conſort with the vocal muſic of choirs of virgins dancing, in their 
worſhip of Apollo, to whom they were particularly devoted; and we find the very 
ſame inſtruments uſed at Delos, in the ſacred rites obſerved in honour of that deity ; 
| Whole ſtatue, there erected, bore in its left-hand the three Graces; each holding a 

muſical inſtrument, the firſt an harp, the third a pipe, and the ſecond, which 
ſtood in the middle, a fiſtula in her mouth, None of the Scyth:ans, (as 'hath 


1 Prom. init. © Pind, Fyth. Od. x. & in not. il. Plut, de nuſſca. 
J 5 2 
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been obſerved) would admit of any muſical inſtrument in divine worthip ; and 


though the Thracians uſed the harp, and the Phrygians the pipe, being people cither 


originally Celtic, or incorporated with them, yet I do not find that either of theſe 
uſed all the above-mentioned inſtruments. It is the more likely that the Delians 
borrowed them from the Hyperboreans, who ſent their offerings to Delos, accom- 


panied with harps, pipes and whiſtles ; beca ie they certainly derived from them 


the offering ot cakes; wheat, barley, and other firſt fruits of the ground and 
trees; the Hyperboreans being the firſt that ever offered them at Delos, (as Cal- 
limachus aſſures us,) and Opis and Hecaerge, the firſt of the Hyperborean virgins that 
brought them thither. They had there alſo an unbloody altar, themoſt ancient 
of any they had, for the receiving of ſuch oblations ; which, for that reaſon, was 
frequented by Pythagoras, and was called Bau es Lotta, Ara piorum , deſcribing 
the Hyperboreans by that title. This muſt appear {till more probable, when we 
conſider that the temple of Apollo at Delphos derived likewiſe from them the greateſt 
of its prerogatives, and that which contributed moſt to its being 3 frequented, 


and applied to by all the neighbouring nations. For 4 Pauſanias quoting an an- 


cient hymn, compoſed for the Delpbians by Bo, a native of the country, aſſures 
us, that the famous oracle of that place was ſet up and perfected by Pagaſus and 
Agyeus, who came thither from the Hyperboreans; as the temple itſelf was after- 
wards ſaved from the fury of Brennus and his army, by the ſpectres of two other 
Hyperboreans 5, Hyperochus and Amadecus. 

HoweveR ſurprizing this may appear, it is yet leſs extraordinary than the 


doctrines which theſe Hyperboreans firſt brought into Greece, and publiſhed at. 


Delos; doctrines which inſpired a wonderful veneration for the place, even into the 
minds of barbarians, and proved the ſecurity of the inhabitants, as well as of the 
temple, on two remarkable occaſions. In the year of the battle of Marathon , 
the Per/ians, with a fleet of- ſix hundred galleys, waſted the iſles of the Ægean ſea, 


burning the temples of the gods, and carrying away the inhabitants into captivity. 


The Delians fled on this occafion, for fear of the like calamity ; till Datis, com- 
mander of the Per/ian fleet, ſent them word, that they had nothing to fear, either 
for themſelves, or their temple; it being his own inclination to protect both as 
facred ; and he had expreſs orders for that purpoſe from his maſter Darius Hyſtaſpis. 
The Delians accordingly returned home; and Datis, not ſuffering his fleet to put 
into Delos, landed himſelf on the ifland, and offered three hundred pounds of 
frankincenſe upon the altar, appointed for ſuch oblations ; which (as is above-related) 
was the unbloody altar of the Hyperboreans. When Xerxes afterwards invaded 
Greece, he took the like care of the temple and people of Delos; ſending Gebryas 


thither, a prince of the royal blood of Perſia, whoſe family ſucceeded 2 here- - 


ditarily to the order and dignity of the Magi, to take care cf the iſland, and ſecure 
the inhabitants, as well as the temple, from All inſults and depredations. The 
| reaſon of this unuſual care of the Perſian monarchs, in the height of their reſent- 
ment and rage againſt the Greeks ; is related by * Plato or Aſchines, both of them 
diſciples of Socrates, from the mouth of another Gobryas, grandſon to the former, 
of the ſame order of Magi, as his anceſtor, and a man of very great learning. 
IT was this laſt Gebryas, who aſſured the author of Axiochus, that it was owing 
to the doctrines of the Hyperboreans, brought by Opis and Hecaergus to Dells, 


: Callim. Hymn. in Delum, v. 28 3.—295, & rived their own religion from them, and that the 
not. Spanheim, tom. ii. p. 495. Clem. Alerand. Hpperborei were the founders of the temple of 
Strom. vii. p. 717. Porphyr. de abſlin. |. ii. p. | Dees. | | 


5. e | 3 Hom. Hymn. in Apollin. . + In Phacic. 
* There is the leſs reaſon to wonder at the high p. 320, 321. 5s 1b. in Attic, 6 Horodot. 
opinion entertained of the Hyperboreans by the De- l. vi. n. 98. 7 Diog. Laert. s Platonis 


lians, becauſe it will ſoon appear, that they de- Opera, T. iii. p. 371. in Axiccho. 
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OF ENGLAN O. 
engraved in tables of braſs, and preſerved in the temple there.; that the place was 
treated with ſo much reſpe& and reverence by the Perſſans. The principal of 


theſe doctrines were, © That the earth was ſeated in the middle of the world, 


« and that the heavens were globular ; that the foul and body were of diſtinct 
« natures, and when the union between them was diſſolved, and they parted from 
« each other, the ſoul went to an inviſible place, but ſubterraneous, in which 
« Pluto's capacious palace was ſeated, environed by the rivers Acheron and Co- 


« cytus; that when ſouls had paſſed theſe, they were brought into the fields of 


&« truth, where there was no room for lying; before impartial judges, before 
« Mins and Rhadamanthus, who interrogated them about their life, converſation, 


= < nd ſtudies, whilſt in the body; that ſuch as had followed the ſuggeſtions and 
guidance of their good genius, and had imitated the gods, were placed in the 


« ſeats and abode of the pious ; where they were entertained with plenty of 
« every thing that was agreeable, ſchools of philoſophers, theaters of poets, 
« choirs of dancers, muſic and feſtivals, and never ending joy, and a life abound- 
« ing with all manner of immortal delights ; and that ſuch as had lived in wicked- 
« neſs, were carried away by the furies through Tartarus to Erebus and Chaos, the 
« ſeats deſtined for the impious and profligate, where they were puniſhed for ever 
'« with all kind of torments.” Such was the account given by Gobryas of the 


doctrines of the Hyperboreans, plainly aſſerting thoſe great truths of religion, the 


immortality of the foul, a future judgment, and the rewards and puniſhments of 
another life, in an age when they were, not known to the Greeks, and long before 
the time of Thales, who is acknowledged to be the firſt of the philoſophers that 
taught the immortality of the ſoul to his countrymen. _ | 
Wr may obſerve, that the images made uſe of by the Hyperboreans to repre- 


5 | ſent the happy ſtate of pious ſouls after their ſeparation from the body, are drawn 


from ſubjects that were the principal parts of their delights, or the moſt 


ſolemn acts of their religious worſhip in this world; ſuch as the fineſt fruits of 


every ſeaſon, theaters of poets, choirs of dancers, muſic, banquets and feſtivals. 
To theſe is added in the relation, ſchools of philoſephers, which, in that quarter of 
the world, could be no other than thoſe of the Druids; as ſeems further hinted 
in what Gebryas adds immediately after, that the Myſtæ, (or perſons initiated into 
any inſtitution) who were employed in ſacrificing to the gods, had a prefident over 
them; on occaſion whereof he exhorts the perſon, with whom he held this diſ- 
courle, to aſpire ts that honour, fince he derived his deſcent from the gods, as Plato 
did from Neptune, if not from Hercules, who before his deſcent into Hades, had 


been initiated into the Eleufinian myſteries *, The author of the Dialague con- 


cluding the relation here given, applies himſelf to Axiochus in the following words: 
** Theſe things I heard from Gobryas ; and I am fully of opinion, that the ſoul of 
** man is immortal, and when it goes from hence, lives in another place, whether 
dit be above or below the earth, free from all pain and trouble; take care there- 
fore to live piouſly, that, when life is thus paſſed, you may attain to happineſs.” 
Trex doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls hath been already mentioned, and 
what hath bcen quoted in the laſt paſſage about the poſition of -the earth, and the 
ſpherical form of the world, ſhews us that the Hyperbereans had ſome ſkill in 
aſtronomy ; and their knowledge in that ſcience muſt, in the early ages before 
Hecat@us, far ſurpaſs that of any other nation, ſince they had long kept a ſolemn 
feſtival every nincteen years to commemorate the diſcovery of that famous Cycle, 


lt appears from P lats's Phedo, that the an- into Hades, and be received into the ſociety of the 
cients thought it neceſſary to be initiated into ſome gods, with whom they ſeem to imagine none could 
myſteries, or admitted into ſome order of prieſts be admitted to dwell, who were not philoſophers, 

that had the care of them, beſore they could paſs or thus initiated, 2 | 
a | | which 
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| likewiſe, that they were well acquainted with the term of the revolution of that. 


his own country with Galeus to Dodona, they were ordered by the oracle to go 


- plied for aſſiſtance to Maris, who being a prieſt of Apollo, was well verſed in all 


powers of nature, and of the ſecret virtues or uncommon effects of natural things, 


| the points here mentioned as known to the Hyperboreans, and by which they were 
_ eminently diſtinguithed, whether with regard to the doctrines of the immortality 
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which ſome ages after, was introduced among the Greeks by Mefon. The like 
feſtival obſerved (as above-related) every thirtieth year in honour of Saturn, ſhews 


planet. But no point of knowledge diſtinguiſhed the Hyperboreans more, than 

their talent for predictions; which enabled them to ſet up the oracle of Apollo 
at Delphi, and perhaps at ſome other places in the Greek ſtates and colonies. 

Of their country, and of Gaulic or Celtic original, perhaps of the order of Draids, 

(fince none elſe among the Celtic nations could offer ſacrifices) were the founders 1 
of two cities in different parts of the world, famous above others (as Cicero ſays) * 
for the arts of divination". Such were the Galeotz of Sicih, and the Telmeſſians» 
of Caria or Lycia: The former of theſe were a tribe, derived from Galeus, the i 
ſon of Apollo, and Themiſtes, daughter to 2 abius, prince of the Myperborei, who 
foretold that the tyrant Dionyſius ſhould come to reign as a monarch ; and paſſed 
for great prophets in Sicily, their reputation being ſo generally eſtabliſhed, that = 
Archippus and Heſychius ſay, they were reputed the wiſeſt and moſt ſagacious of all 
prophets and diviners. © Telmeſſus * was likewiſe an Hyperborean ; and coming from 


the one towards the eaſt, the other weſtward, and to build altars in places where 
an eagle ſhould carry off the entrails of their ſacrifices; as they did accordingly, = 
the one near Hybla in Sicily, the other at Telmeſſus * in Caria. Abaris, who built M 


a temple in Greece *, was very famous for all the arts of divination, whether by . 
the entrails of beaſts, the flight of birds, the interpretation of dreams, or other- 


wiſe: And his oracles foretelling plagues, earthquakes, and many things in the MY 
heavens, were in great requeſt among the Greeks, who collected them together in 
volumes, which were preſerved to the time of Apallnius. Porphyry and Jambli- | 2 
chus5 mention a diſpute on the ſubject of divination, between Phalaris, who re- 1 4 
jected it entirely, and Maris, who maintained, that men might, by the ſtrength 
of their own reaſon and knowledge, diſcover wars, diſeaſes, plagues, earthquakes, =. 
and other general calamities ; and that it was practicable upon certain obſervations 
to predict them; becauſe they were ordered by the gods, and there was, undoubted- 
ly, a divine providence. | ; = 
Ix ſuch general calamities, recourſe was had to extraordinary methods of 
atoning for the ſins of the people, and appeaſing the wrath of the incenſed deities : 
But theſe being underſtood by few in Greece, the people of Cugſſus in Crete ap- 


the methods of luſtration and purgation uſed among the Hyperboreans, He 
exerciſed his ſkill to their great benefit, as they ſuppoſed ; and did the ſame at 
Sparta with ſo good ſucceſs, that all Greece was perſuaded it was owing to his 
purgations, that the Lacedæmonians were never after infeſted with any plague, but 
ſeemed ſecure for ever againſt the like peſtilential diſtempers. | 
Tu E arts of (what was by the ancients called) Magic had fo cloſe a connexion 
with thoſe of divination, and ſuch a dependance upon a knowledge of the hidden 


that there is little occaſion to take notice of any particular ſkill aſcribed to Maris, 
either in that reſpect or in natural philoſophy. It is more material to obſerve, that 


. * | ; . ; 
Stephanus in v. Tararai, Cic. de Divinat, lexander the Great was of this city. Plutarch. in 
J. 8 : vita Alex. M. initio. - © | 
Celtic name, ſcarce differing from that of + Pauſanias in Lacon. Suidas in uv. "Abags. 
Talmaſche, which the earls of Dyſert, and many Apollon. Hiſt. Com. c. 4. Firmic. de err, profan. 
in Scotiand now bear. | Kel. Vita Pythag. c. 32. 5 Apollo. 
* Aritander, the ſoothſayer and diviner of AJ. c. 4, Hiſt. Admirand, + : | 
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and tranfmigration of ſouls, a judgment after death, and the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of another life, or to the rites of expiation, the arts of prediction, augury 
and divination, to diſcoveries 1n the ſcience of aſtronomy, as well as in phyſiology, 


and obſervations of natural cauſes and effects, were all of them the conſtant ſub- 


jects of the ſtudies, reflections, and inſtructions of the Druids in the Britiſb iſlands; 


This is a fact, which we learn from Cæſar, Strabs, Diogorus; Phny, Dio, Hero- 


dian, Ammianus Marcellinus, and all who have wrote en the ſubje& of the 
Druids ; ſo unanimous a conſent of authors leaves no room to diſpute their tefti- 
"Mr muſt be obſerved further, that no Northern nation on the continent had, in 
thoſe early ages, any notion or tincture, either of the doctrines, or ſciences above 
mentioned ; and what ſome are willing to imagine of the learning and theology of 
the Goths, is ſo far from having any juſt foundation, that Procopius gives us a 
very remarkable inſtance of their utter averſion to all learning, even in the fixth 
century, whilſt they were maſters of Italy. * Fornandes, their moſt ancient hiſto 
rian, allows them to be utterly. ignorant in thoſe reſpects, till a few years before 


Czſar's expedition into Britain; when Sylla being dictator at Rome, Diceneus Bo- 


roiſta came into Gothia, and taught the princes and nobility all kinds of philoſophy. 
He particularly mentions ethics, to mollify their barbarous manners, and engage 
them to live in conformity to the laws ; aſtronomy, making them underſtand the 
bigneſs of the ſun, the increaſe and decreaſe of the moon, the courſe of the 
planets, and the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, phyſiology, natural philoſophy, and 
theology. Theſe inſtructions cauſed him to be ſo much admired by all the nation, 
that he commanded even their princes ; and chooſing the nobleſt of their youth 
to inſtruct in divinity, he perſuaded them to worſhip ſome deities, and to erect 
chapels in their honour, inſtituting an order of prieſts, called, from the dreſs of 
their head, Pileati, to take care of religion, and preſide in matters of judicature. 
This being the caſe of the Goths, as well in Sweden, as upon the coaſts of the 
Baltic in Germany, there is no colour of probability for ſuppoſing them to be the 
Hyperborei, celebrated by Hecatæus, Pauſanias, and others of the ancients. 
Ix remains ſtill to examine into the antiquity, as well of the Hyperborean do- 
ctrines, as of their practiſe of ſending ſacred embaſſadors into Greece, with offerings 


to the temples of Apollo and Diana in that country. Abaris ſeems to have been 


the laſt of thoſe embaſſadors, and was far advanced in years when he came into 
Greece, as ? famblicus and Porphyry affirm; who, to do honour to the founder of 
their ſet, make him converſe with Pythagoras at Crotona and Agrigentum a little 


before the death of Phalaris ; which happened, according to * Dodwell, in the 4th | 


year of the 68th, but, according to 5 Petavius, in the 57th Olympiad. * Others ſay 


\s ' Pythagoras was a diſciple of Abaris, whilſt he was very young, and before he 


went into Egypt; which he did at the age of twenty two, making ſo long a ſtay, 


either there, or at Babylon, that, when he returned thence to Samos, he was near 


ſity, and compleatly ſo, when he ſettled at Crotona in Italy. Euſebius, in his 
Chronicon, places the voyage of this Hyperborean divine (as Apollonius calls him) into 


Greece, in the 54th Olympiad ; herein agreeing with Pindar and others, who 
make him cotemporary with Cræſus. Some fix it to the twenty firſt ; whilſt 


others place it as high as the third Olympiad ; particularly ? Hippaſtratus, the firſt 


Crotonian diſciple of Pythagoras; who could not well be ignorant of that philoſo- 


pher's converſation with Abaris, if it happened after the former's ſettling at Croto- 
7a. In this diverſity of opinions, that which being advanced by the lateſt of the 


* Hiftor. Goth. I. i. p. 143. 2 De rebiit Got. c. 11. 1 Vit. Pythag. 2 : 
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Pythagoreans, who wrote their maſter's life ſeven hundred years after his death, 
placeth the age of Maris later n any of the other, doth yet make him elder 
than Pythagoras ; ſo that it is more likely this author of the name of Philgſepher 
in Greece, ſhould receive the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, from Abaris, 
than that he ſhould communicate it to ſuch a contemplative and ſtudious order 
and ſucceſſion of men, as the Britiſh Druids, by the canal of that Hyperborean 
divine. This will appear ſo clear as ſcarce to admit of a diſpute, if we conſider 
that the doctrine of the tranſmigration of the ſoul is founded upon that of its im- 
mortality; and that Thales, the maſter of Fythagoras, was the firſt Greet, that ever 
taught the belief of the latter: And Pythagoras himſelf is extolled by his followers, 
as the firſt of the Greets, that broached the former. And yet we have ſeen, that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul was taught many ages before their time 
by the ſacred deputies of the Hyperboreans; who appear likewiſe from other ac- 
counts to have believed that of the tranſmigration. | aids 
Turkr was a long interval of time between the voyage of Maris into Greece, 
and the ſending of the former embaſſadors to Delos : during which the Hyperboreans 
tranſmitted their ſacred offerings through the Celtic countries from one nation to 
another, till they arrived at Apollo's temple. That it was in very ancient times, 
when that cuſtom of ſending embaffadors firſt commenced, may very juſtly be 
concluded from the nature of their oblations: Theſe being cakes, flower, and 
the firſt fruits of the ground and trees, the moſt ancient facrifices of any, as they 
were alſo the firſt that offered 3 them; being for that reaſon called . Oulapbori and 
5 The names of ſeveral of theſe facred deputies of both ſexes are pre- 
ſerved by the Greek authors: the women diſtinguiſhed by the names of Opis, 
Ecaerge, Argis, Age, Acbæa, Loxo, Hyperoche, and Laodice, all names of Di- 
ana given to thoſe her votaries to do them the greater honour ; whilſt the men 
were called Pagaſus, Agyeus, Eryfictbon, Opis, Ecaergus, Amadochus, Laodochus, 
and Hyperochus ; names or titles belonging to Apollo. They were all celebrated 
in the hymns of the Delians, and in the ſongs of the inhabitants of the Cyclades ; 


and it is to thoſe hymns, ſeveral of them compoſed expreſly to perpetuate their me- 
mory, that Homer alludes in his hymn to Apollo, Olen the Lycian, the author 


of ſome of thoſe hymns, was the firſt Gree poet that wrote in hexameter verſe, 
and the firſt prophet of Apollo, that either ſung himſelf, or inſtructed Phamornce 
the firſt propheteſs, to deliver the oracles in that meaſure, and he being older than 
Homer, who followed the example he had ſet him of writing in heroic verſe, the 
Hyperborean embaſſies muſt be ſtill more ancient. Dodwell thinks that Hamer 
flouriſhed about the 23d Olympiad, (which agrees very well with the relations 
of thoſe who make Abaris acquainted with Szefichorus the ſon of Hefiod) and brings 
very good reaſons to ſupport” his opinion. But allowing him to be full as ancient 
ast che author of his life, printed at the end of Herodotus, repreſents him, and to be 
born 168 years after the Tran war, the Hyperborean embaſſies were yet more 
ancient than that war, and prior even to the building of Theves by Cadmus. It 
was in times antecedent to thoſe events, that 7 Homer fays the oracle of Delphi 


was founded; and * Pauſanias aſſures us, it was founded by Pagafus and eue, 


. * Shuckford' maintains, that Pythagoras did not Porphyr. de abſtinent. I. ih p. 65. Herodot. I. iv. 
pretend. to deliver any doctrine of his own to his n. 322 5 * Sy KI 
diſciples, but only ſuch ancient Opinions as he had ga- 3 Callim. Hymn. in Delum, v. 290. 

thered from others, and theſe he communicated to + Euftath. ad Thad. y 1220, Atheneus 1. xiv. 

them in the ſame manner 2s he had received them p. 618. ire Þ 1 £41 1 . 


from his authors. Sacred and profane hiftory con- 5 Pauſan. in Phecic. p 320. = 


| nefted, vol. i. P. 525 3 Ys veterum, Diſſert. v. 7 Hymn. in Apollin. y 225. 
a Dr. Tb B ad the Marnur. Sandvicenſe. n Phecic. p. 220. 
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two of the Hyperberean deputies ; this being perhaps the reaſon why Apollo Py- 
thius was called Apollo Hyperboreus . It 1s very probable that theſe were not the 
firſt deputies ſent by the Hyperboreans into Greece, becauſe it appears from the laſt 
quoted hymn that there was a temple of Apollo, and a grove ſacred to Diana at De- 
ls before there was any oracle at Delphi; which yet was very famous at the time of | 
the Trojan war *. Thoſe places at Delos, dedicated to the worſhip of Apollo and 2 
Diana, ſeem to have been erected or founded by Opis and Arge or Etaerge, the 
firſt of the Hyperborean virgins that came to Delbs; for this Itake to be the meaning 
of what 3 Herodotus relates of the Delians, affirming that thoſe two virgins came thi- 
ther with the gods themſelves; and this muſt be in very ancient times, ſince Orion, a 
diſciple of Atlas, was killed by Diana for offering violence to Opzs*, In this caſe 
it will not appear ſtrange that Latena ſhould be deemed a native of the Hyperbo- 
rean iſland ; that the Hyperboreans ſhould be called by 5 Callimachus the Nurſes or 
foſter parents of Apollo and Diana; that ſuch extraordinary honours ſhould be paid 
from time to time in all ages by the Delians and Tonians to thoſe two virgins and 
their ſhrines ; or that there ſhould be fuch 2 perfect reſemblance in their choirs, 
muſic; aſſemblies, feſtivals, and other rites of worſhip, between the Delians and - 
Hyperboreans. a Por ir Þ 8 ö Sy ep | 

IT is very likely that Opis and Ecaergus, whoſe names agree fo exactly with 
== thoſe of the two firſt virgins, that there is no difference, except in the termination 
= neceflary to diſtinguiſh the ſexes (as in the caſe of the names of Laodice and Las- 
du, Hyprroche and Hyperochus, impoſed on others of thoſe ſacred deputies) came 
along with Opis and Ecaerge in the firſt expedition or embaſſy of the Hyperboreans 
= to Dee. Thus it appears that thoſe important doctrines of the immortality of 
= the foul, a future judgment, the rewards and puniſhments of another life, were 
= publiſhed in Greece by the Hyper boreans before the time of Cadmus. It was pro 
_ bably from them, that what we ſee in Homers works, favouring of thoſe doctrines, 
_ was derived; and from ſome knowledge or tradition of their being of the Cimme- 
rian or Celtic race, that he placed his Hades, the receptacle of the deceaſed heroes 
whom Ulyſſes viſited, among the Cimmeri in theſe I gern or Britiſh illands. The 
fame deputies were the perſons who firſt diſcovered to the Greeks, the ſpherical | 
form of the globe, and the poſition of the earth in the centre of the world. So 
early had the Hyperboreans made diſcoveries in aſtronomy and mathematics ; 
— — of which the Greeks were utterly ignorant till after the times of 

Fe 1 e . > | Ben | N 

Tux religious doctrines here mentioned are . thoſe of the Druids; 
the points of ſcience and knowledge, above related, can he aſcribed tb none in al 
the northern or weſtern. parts of the world, but to that order of divines, , whoſe 
chief ſeat was in the Britiſh iſles; where to this day there are places bearing the 
name of the Druids, and which were once their habitation ;*as memorials alfo of their 
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impracticable to place their iſland in any other quarter of the world, than where that, 


80 lian, 1. ii. ſays he was galled. Greeks derived what they called the ſphere of 
A 2 a i-— 3 rem tp | | 
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name of Great Britain, is ſeated ; and more particularly in the north weſt parts 
thereof, in thoſe remote iſles, which afforded the Druzds all the retirement and 
quiet they could deſire, called the Hebrides. | 1 

Tur Hyperborei had for a long time laid aſide their cuſtom of ſending ſacred embaſ- 
ſadors to Delos; when Greece increaſing daily in reputation for learning, they thought 
it proper to ſend a perſon thither, to diſcover what improvements had been made in 
knowledge, and to renew their ancient correſpondence. . It required a, man of 
dignity, experience, prudence, judgment, and ſkill in various ſciences, to anſwer 
the ends of ſuch an embaſſy: No other was qualified to converſe with: the ſages 
of Greece, to ſound the depths, and draw from them the ſecrets of their know- 
ledge ; no other was fit to repreſent ſuch a body of men as the Druids. They 
accordingly, for this purpoſe, made choice of Maris, whoſe character is ſo very 


| amiable, that it is no wonder the author of Mona Antiqua is willing to adopt 


him for his countryman ; fancying his true name in Welſh to be Ap-rees *. But I 
think it more agreeable to the manner of the Greeks, in impoſing names on 
ſtrangers, to derive it from Ebris or Abris; which may as well denote a native of 
the Hebrides 3, as Arcas, an inhabitant of Arcadia, Tros, a Trojan, or Corybas and 
Suffes, one of the Corybantes-and Suffetes, | HT 

Hz was certainly a man that did honour to his country, and worthy of a con- 
tention, like that of the Greek cities, about the birth of Homer, Porphyry + and 
Jamblicus ſay, that he was a prieſt of Apollo; that he, came to Athens and Dees ; 


travelled over all Greece; and then paſſed to Crotong in Tah, to viſit Pythagoras, 


with whom he ſtaid a conſiderable time, and contracted an intimate friendſhip. 


This celebrated philoſopher, ſo cautious in all other caſes of gommunicating his 


knowledge to people, till after ſeveral years experience of their capacity, virtue, 
and prudence, is repreſented by them as having no reſerve at all with regard to 
Waris, imparting to him readily all his notions of nature and theology, and rea- 
ſoning with him on the various ſubjects of his knowledge and learning. It is not 
unlikely, but Abaris might firſt unboſom himſelf to Pythagoras, the only in- 
fallible way of drawing out. ſecrets of this kind from the moſt reſerved; and might 
communicate to him ſome of the improvements made by the Druids, in the 
ſciences to which they generally applied their ſtudies; and perhaps thoſe;doctrines 
of the immortality and tranſmigration of ſouls, of which Pythagoras was ſo ex- 
tremely fond, and was in Greece reputed to be the firſt author. FS 
War Jamblicus ſays of Abaris's preſenting Pythagoras with the famous ar- 

row, which Apollo had hid among the Hyperboreans, after he had killed the Cy- 


clips with it, (in memory whereof the name of Sagitta was given to one of the 


conſtellations on the north of the Zadiac,). may poſſibly hint, that he commu- 
nicated to him ſome aſtronomical obſervations and diſcoyeries, with regard to. the 


eclipticity of the Zodiac, and the periodical motions of the ſun, moon, and other 
celeſtial bodies, of which the Greets were in thoſe days generally ignorant; as 
the Egyptians too were, till the 64 Ohmpiad, when their country, being reduced 


by Cambyſes, they began to- acquire ſome knowledge in thoſe points from the 


Babylonians, whoſe aſtronomical obſervations had {according to  Beraſus) com- 
 menced in the time of Nabonaſſar, But this fame arrow. conſidered in another 


36. or from Aber-is, the confluence of a river, whence 


- + * Tt might as well be derived from Barray, the ſeats of gentlemen were of old denominated. 


ination. of two or three of the Weſtern Iſles 3 NAY Abari,” (fines, i. e.] the ends of the 
of which he might probably be the lord, or 422 arth, 28 uſed 1 Ble. l. . 2 l 8. ang 


n, in * a lord, and Harit, the name of lix 14. whence Bochart. in his Phaleg, lays, the 


the largeſt of thoſe iſles, or Heirer, formerly the Phamicians gave the name of Iberia to Spain. 


common name of the whole tract of thoſe inland, 4 Is vita Pythagore. = 


* = 
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ekt, and employed to a different purpoſe, had alſo a different ſighification. For 
the Greeks not able to conceive how it was poflible for Abarts to paſs through ſo 
many different nations, as dwelt between Greece and the Britiſb iſles, which at that 
time, not having been viſited by the Pbænicians, were deemed inacceſſible; it was 
a common report among them, that he had been carried through the alr over ſea 
and land, mounted upon this celebrated arrow *. Some even of the learned 
Greeks, particularly Herodotus took this literally; whereas it was only a mytholo- 
gical way of deſcribing the force of Abarzs's eloquence and talents of perſuaſion, 
which procured him a friendly reception, and an caſy paſſage through thoſe va- 
rious nations, all of them Celtic, and ſpeaking his native language. In this caſe, 
Himerius * tells us expreſsly, that Apollo's arrow was eloquence ; | the very ſame ac- 
compliſhment which occaſioned Mercury's being repreſented wmged 3: 
STRABO tells us, that Maris was much admired by the Greeks for his polite- 
ness, juſtice, and integrity; and notwithſtanding the diſadvantages of the times 
WW wherein he lived, it may ſtill be ſaid, that, conſidering him in all reſpects, few ages 
have furniſhed a compleater character. He came to Athens not clad in ſkins 
« like a Scythian, but with a bow in his hand, a quiver hanging on his ſhoulders, 


*« a plad wrapped about his body, a gilded belt encircling his loins, and trowſers - 


« reaching from the waiſte down to the ſoles of his feet.” Thus is it that Hz- 
merius+ deſcribes his dreſs, which ſufficiently ſhews his country; it being to this 
day, in all reſpects, (except as to the weapons, in which the invention of gun- 


powder hath altered the faſhion,) the very habit of the Highlanders of Scotland. 
e was eaſy in his addreſs; agreeable in his converſation ; active in the diſ- 
E I by patch, and ſecret in the management of great affairs; quick in judging of 
preſent occurrences ; and ready to take his party in any ſudden emergency; pro- 
= *< vident withal in guarding againſt futurity ; diligent in the queſt of wiſdom; fond 


« of friendſhip; truſting very little to fortune, yet having the entire confidence 
of others, and truſted with every thing for his prudence.” What is till more 
amazing, and ſhews a wonderful genius; for otherwiſe it is not to be conceived 
how a ſtranger ſhould, in the ſhort time of his travels,” before he came to Athens, 
make himſelf ſo great a maſter of the moſt improved language upon earth, as 
to ſpeak it with facility and elegance, is, that when he opened his lips, perſuaſion 
dwelt upon his tongue; and the ſame author aſſures us, He ſpake Greek with a 
* fluency, that you would have thought he had been bred up in the Lyceum, and 
* had converſed all his life with the academy of Athens.” Such was Abaris / 
ſuch our Highlander] and ſuch our Druid] Can courts form a finer gentleman ? 
Can Greece or Rome boaſt of producing a man in all reſpects more extraordinary ? 
Tux reſt of the Druids, though all men of quality like Maris, bred under 
the ſame diſcipline, inured to the ſame way of living, confirmed by habit, as well 


as inſtruction, in the ſame moderation as to their diet, command of their natural 
appetites, candour of mind, and ſimplicity of manners, cannot yet be ſuppoſed to 


equal him either in the ſtrength of his genius, knowledge of the world, ſolidity 
of judgment, wiſdom of conduct, or extenſiveneſs of knowledge, by which he 


was ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed: It is reaſonable, however, to conclude from the 


very nature of the thing, that a body of ſuch men, under ſuch an inſtitution, 
continually employed in the ſearch of knowledge, the conſtant ſubject of their 
roflections, diſcourſes, and inſtructions; and communicating their diſcoveries from 


age to age, without any interruption to their ſucceſſors, muſt have made great 
Celſus thought this deſigned only to repreſent tius, ge/tat talaria alata, irſque per aera fertur, ſicut 


the ſwiftneſs of Abaris's motions in his travels, as teſtatur Homerus eo loc, ubi inquit inn whyginla, i. e. 


equal to that of an arrow. Orig. c. Celſ. I. iii. n. 31. verbo alata. Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. 16. de Her- 


* Ap. Photii Bibl. p. 1131. Eloquentia telum curio. 4 Orat. apud Phatium in Bibliath, 
eft Apollinis. 3 Mercurius Dearum Nun p. 1135. 
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improvements in phyſic, aſtronomy, mathematics, phyſiology, and other ſciences, 
to Which their ſtudies and converſations were chiefly directed. They were a re- 
gularly conſtituted body ſubject to certain rules, and united under one head; to 
whoſe authority all the reſt were ſubject and paid a ready obedience, in all matters, 
relating to their diſcipline, or ſubmitted to their cogniſance. 7 


% 


Of the chief XII. IT was near the ſeats of the chief Druids, as well in Gaule as Britain, that 


Druids, and 


the diſtincti- 
ons in the or- 


der. 


e general councils of thoſe nations reſpectively were ordinarily held once a 
year, at a ſtated time, when they aſſembled in the conſecrated groves adjoining 
to thoſe habitations. Thither alſo, at the ſame time, reſorted all perſons con- 
cerned in cauſes, either left undecided by the ordinary Druids, who adminiſtred 
juſtice in the proviaces, by reaſon of their difficulty and importance, or not 
determined to the ſatisfaction of the parties, for a final ſentence to be pronounced 
by the Head Druid, aſſiſted by his brethren aſſembled in council. There is to 
be ſeen at this day, in Angleſey, the round cirque, or conſiſtory, wherein they fate, 
ſtill known by its ancient name Bryn-gwyn, or Brein-gwyn, ſignifying, in the 
language of the country, a ſupreme or royal tribunal. There was likewiſe the 
great ſeminary, for the education of ſuch the Druid's children, as were capable 
of being formed to their diſcipline ; and of the ſons of princes, and the chief 
nobility, that were deſirous of entering into it, all brought up under the eye of 
the chief Druid, and the immediate care of the preſidents, and other Druids ap- 
pointed for their inſtruction in the colleges or conventual ſocieties there eſtabliſhed. 
There are ſeveral places in England, which from the reſemblance of their names 
to that of Drue, may be thought to have ſerved for the reſidence of Druid; but 
perhaps only of thoſe ordinary ones, who were judges in provinces. Stanton Drue, 
near Pensford in Somerſetſhire, where a Druidical temple, called the Veddings, is ſtill 
to be ſeen, ſeems the likelieſt of any to have been a ſeminary; but it will not be 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe it to have been an inſtitution of the Belgæ, after their ſet- 


tlement in that part of Britain, and when they came to be embarked in wars with 


the old natives. I form the like notion of Stone-benge, and ſuppoſe it to have been 
erected by the Belgic Britains, to ſerve for the chief place of their religious wor- 
ſhip, and civil judicature, and for the holding of the general councils or aſſemblies 

of all their colonies, which uſually met in temples . It was very conveniently 


ſeated for that purpoſe in the centre of thoſe colonies ; it is the only Britiſh tem- 
ple, in which there is any chizzelling or workmanſhip about the ſtones, and there- 


fore the lateſt of their building, I am apt to think it was erected by Divitiacus, 
in whoſe time architecture was very well underſtood in Gaule, as appears by the 
magnificence of the Gallic cities and buildings; particularly of that ſtupendous 
temple in Auvergne, the ruin whereof was ſo much lamented by * Gregory of Tours, 
which perhaps had an ornament full as extraordinary as its ſtructure, in the famous 
ſtatue of 5 Mercury, which ſurpaſſed in greatneſs all other ſtatues in the world, took 
up Zenodorus ten years time in making, and coſt the Arverni infinite ſums of 
money. | | | 


Wen the chief Druid, from the, ſuperiority and ſingularity of his dignity, | 


called, by way of excellency, the Drue or Druid, died; he was preſently ſucceeded 


in his office by another Druid, who, if the chief of the eldeſt line of Pluto's 
Face, or perhaps, if a king, prince, or otherwiſe eminent above the reſt in nobility, 


(for this ſeems to be the meaning of Cæſar's words“, excellit dignitate,) was of 
courle inveſted with. that dignity. But if there were ſeveral equally qualified in 


| His ennibus unus preeft. Cz. l. vi. Mena Antiq. p. 89. a Dr. Stukeley's Stone- 
benge deſcribed, c. 3. P. 17. c. 12. p. 6g. L. i. n. 32. f 7 Plin. Nat, Hift. I. xxxiv. e. 9. 
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this reſpect, the ſucceſſion was in ſuch caſe determined by the votes of the Druds, 
' who were ſometimes ſo divided in theſe elections, that war and bloodſhed con- 
cluded the conteſt. Diſputes could not well be avoided on ſuch occaſions in a 
numerous body, as (Cz/ar ſays) the Druids were ; and it was probably their num- 
ber, which rendering it neceſſary to obſerve a method in the diſtribution of the 
exerciſe of their functions, gave occaſion to Strabo, Diodorus*, and Ammianus 
 Marcellinus, to diſtinguiſh them into the three orders or claſſes of Druids, Vates, 
otherwiſe called Eubages or Sarronides, and Bards, aſſigning to theſe laſt, the fing- 
ing of the valiant actions of illuſtrious men in hergic verſe to their harps; to the 


: ſecond, the offering of ſacrifices, the practice of divinations, and lectures in phy- 


fiology ; and to the firſt, the ſtudy of moral, as well as natural philoſophy and 
theology. But however proper it might be to diſtinguiſh. perſons with regard to 
WP - their age and talents, and to allot them accordingly their ſeveral provinces; to 
mee young men in whom imagination is lively, and memory in its higheſt per- 
= fcction, that of compoſing, reciting, and ſinging heroic poems; to the elder, the 
ordinary care of religion, and the buſineſs of judicature; whilſt the moſt diſtin- 

guiſhed in age and dignity employed themſelves in the ſtudy of divine things, and 
in exerciſing their prieſtly functions only on weighty occaſions, and the moſt ſo- 
lemn feſtivals, they ſeem ſtill to have been all of one and the ſame order and diſ— 
cipline. Cæſar, who knew them beſt of any writer that hath mentioned them, 


5 1 inſtitutions; ſuch as the Magi in Perfia, the Curetes in Crete, the Corybantes in 
_ ”- yg, and the Cabiri in Samethrace. pla | 


Gaule, than of thoſe that lived in Czſar's time, when the Britains were what the 
Gauls had been formerly. Theſe laſt had, by their neighhourhood to the Romans, 
and by a greater intercourſe with other nations than fell to the ſhare of the Britarns, 
reformed ſeveral of their old, and introduced ſome new cuſtoms : And in ſuch 
caſes, the inhabitants of theſe iſlands will be found to agree more with the Germans, 
who being colonies likewiſe of the Celtz, and reſembling them in moſt things, did 
yet retain thoſe cuſtoms of their anceſtors, (and no other,) which had been in 


uſe before they removed from their mother country, They were much alike in 


the make of their perſons, and remarkable for the tallneſs of their ſtature, the 
ſimplicity of their manners, the openneſs of their hearts, arid the frankneſs of 
their temper. The ſame generous ſpirit of hoſpitality + prevailed among them; 

their houſes being ever open to all the world without diſtinction, and a ſure pro- 
toction to all ſtrangers; whoſe perſons were deemed facred, and any violation thereof. 


was puniſhed in a ſeverer manner, than in the caſe of a native. The Gaul, perhaps: 


on account of the ravages committed by them in their expeditions into other 
countries, are charged by the Greeks and Romans with avarice; which I do not find 


imputed to the Britains: But both are accuſed of. ſcandalous violations of chaſtity, 


and the latter of a promiſcuous, and even of an inceſtuous, concubinage. But 


this may poſſibly be founded only upon a report of the Belgæ, with whom they 


; Liv, Lev. \*1 Dt, | - © ON Dalek. wit de 
conſuet. Tacit de mor. German. Mela |, iii. c. 3. Cæ ſar, I. vi. 4 4 tn th LA _ {9 
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and Tacitus conſider them in this light, and ſpeak of none but Druids; and 

= though Lucan takes notice of the Bardi reciting verſes in the praiſe of great men 
ſlain in war, yet he mentions the Druids ſinging likewiſe, and ſays not a word of 
che Vates. Nor do we ever find more than one order of men in any of the like 
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agreed in temper, manners, and cuſtoms with thoſe. of Gaule; but this is to be ner and en. 


ſtoms of the 
taken only in the general, and to be underſtood rather of the ancient inhabitants of Bricin. 
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were at war, and upon a miſtake ariſing from the cuſtom of whole families lying to- 
gether upon ſkins of beaſts on the ground in the ſame room; they having no partitions 
or ſeparate apartments in their houſes. There is the greater reaſon to think this was 
really the caſe ; becauſe Strabo i, one of the exacteſt and moſt valuable authors among 
the ancients, ſays no ſuch thing of them ; though he mentions this very charge as 
imputed to the inhabitants of Ireland ; who, he adds, are more ſavage than the Bri- 
tains : nor doth he credit it, even as to the 11h, for this very good reaſon ; Be- 
cauſe he could not depend upon his informers. 24 
Tur had two unhappy defects; which betrayed them into great inconve- 
niencies, * curioſity and 3 credulity ; being troubleſome in their enquiries after other 
people's buſineſs ; liſtening eagerly after news ; taking every thing they heard, 
(however improbable or abſurd) for granted ; and ſpreading it with an haſty dili- 
gence, without either examining the truth, or conſidering the conſequences, of 
the report, The miſchiefs that aroſe hence were ſuch, as obliged the wiſeſt ſtates 
in Gaule to provide by expreſs laws, that no private perſon ſhould ever talk of ſtate 
affairs, nor offer to tell another any report he heard; and to order information to 
be given thereof to the magiſtrates, that they might publiſh what was fit to be 
known, and debate in council what meaſures were proper to be taken for the 
public quiet and ſafety. They were not fond of talking much in company; but 
in the few words they uſed, were apt to be too ! full of themſelves ; and their 
contempt of others diſpoſed them to fall into a paſſion upon every trifling occaſion. 
When once wrought up into a fit of wrath, or upon any ſudden, though ill 
grounded. report, they took haftily 5 the raſheſt reſolutions, and were impetuous 
as a whirlwind in their execution; but unftable as water, they quitted them, 
when they began to cool or found a difficulty in their way, with as much levity, 
as they had engaged in them with fury: acting even on other occaſions, where they 
had leiſure enough to think cooly, with the ſame * inconſtancy in their meaſures and 
variableneſs in their deſigns. 2 8 
Born nations were naturally ingenious; quick in their apprehenſions of 
things; eaſily inſtructed in any uſeful ſcience; and formed as it were for elo- 
quence; though, in point of docility and a genius for learning, Diodorus ſays the 
Britains had the advantage. They were both equally brave; had the ſame war- 
like diſpoſition, and the ſame contempt of death; intrepid in the midſt of the 
greateſt dangers, and capable of attempting the moſt deſperate enterprizes. Whe- 
ther it was, out of magnanimity, like that of Alexander's, who would not ſteal a 
victory; or from an overweening opinion of their own ſtrength and valour ; a va- 
nity to which they were extremely ſubject, and from which they had often ſuffered, 
being generally beaten by the military arts and ſkill, rather than the courage of the 
Romans; yet they were not to be cured of it by ariy experience; they obſtinately . 
. reſolved 9 never to carry any thing in war, but by open force; and, glorying in 
that maxim, ſcorned to make uſe of any ſtratagem. It was common to them, 
with the Thracians, from a mixture of whoſe and the Gomarian blood they were 
deſcended, that their women, were as much diſtinguiſhed for their courage as the 
men; accompanied them to the field; animated them to the combat; and dften 
ruſhed themſelves undaunted, though unarmed, into the midſt of the battle, 
catching at the ſwords of the enemy: But it was peculiar to the Celtic nations not 
to march, move, or fight, without the advice of the women, to conftitute them 


| Lib. iv. p. 20.  * Ceſ. Liv. c x. * Lib. 5: 9 Ceſ.1.i. c. 3. De Bell Af. 
b : Martial,\. v. Epig. 1. Cæſ. l. vi. + Died, 1. v. rican, c. - Strabo |. 2 4 2 | 

5 Ce. l. ii. c. 2. 1 Cef. l. iv. c. 1. Len- 1 Diad. l. v. Caf. l. i. c. ult. Plutarch in Maris. 
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WE [ues of the contraventions of public treaties and the laws of nations; to ad- 
_— mit them to their councils of war; and to conſult them on the moſt important oc- 


g ; caſions of public concern. it | 
 Luxvxy; the diſhonour of human reaſon, the corrupter of virtue, and the bane 


2 of all f rally infected with it, was not ſo much as heard of in Britain; 


and it is remarked of the * Gault, that they could no more bear to ſee a fat man, 


105 than the Lacedæmonians; nor was any thing more ſcandalous among them than to 


be corpulent. Both people were content with a plain and ſimple diet, and were 
very temperate in the uſe of it: Some fleſh meat, of which pork * was their 
oreateſt dainty, but chiefly milk, apples, and bread, were their ordinary food; 


6 | though the Gauls regaled themſelves alſo with 3 cheeſe, which the Britains had not 
earned to make; ſo little curious were they in point of eatables. They kept hens, 
| 5 p | geeſe, and hares for their amuſement, but never eat them; though + Pliny ſpeaks of a 


kind of geeſe in Britain that were the greateſt dainty in nature, at leaſt to the Ro- 


uſe of hares for Divination; and they might perhaps employ hens and geeſe for 


| "7 the ſame purpoſe. The laſt named author obſerves of the Caledonians, that they 


would not eat fiſh, though they had an infinite plenty thereof in their country; 
agreeing herein with the Pythagoreans : Though whether the reſt of the Britains 


1 dad the ſame, is not any where obſerved, nor .is there any account of their uſing 


them in augury, as was practiſed in Syria and Lycia. 5 Pythagoras bought a draught 


7 | 6 | of fiſh, and then put them into the water to ſwim away: And his followers would 
never touch them on any account; perhaps, becauſe the moſt harmleſs of animals. 


Homer never ſpeaks of the Greeks, not even of Ulyſſes in all his voyages, as eating 
fich. The Egyptians and Syrians thought it a point of holineſs to abſtain from 

chem; which might be owing to a general opinion prevailing among the ancients, 
_ that the ocean was the * habitation of the gods, and conſequently, every thing that 
W lived there was ſacred, There are ſtil} ſubſiſting in the Hebrides monuments of 
the worſhip paid by the Britains in thoſe iſles to the ocean: And the abſtaining 


y from fiſh was a natural conſequenceof that ſuperſtitious veneration. There was no 


wine in theſe countries; water was the ordinary drink of the Britains: But when 
any occaſion called upon them to- indulge a little, they had ſome of a ſtronger 
kind, drawn from barley, apples, and honey, to raiſe their ſpirits. They were not 
addicted to exceſs ; but if in a flow of good humour, and giving a looſe to mirth, 
they chanced to go inſenſibly beyond the bounds to which cheerfulneſs may rea- 
ſonably be carried, they were too apt to adopt the Thracian cuſtom, and ? quarrel 
in their liquor: The Britains, however, were ſo habitually regular and tem- 
perate, that * Plutarch ſays, they only began to grow old at an hundred and 
3 9 the hair of their head very longꝰ and ſpreading; but kept their 

beard'cloſe ſhaved, except on the upper lip; where, perhaps imagining that whiſ- 
kers looked terrible, they let it grow to an inconvenient length; ſo as to be, ** eſ- 
pecially at their meals, exceedingly troubleſome. / The hair of the Gauls was ge- 
nerally a bright red, or golden colour; and they uſed art to make it more ſo; think- 
ing that'colour beſt became warriours: And for a like reaſon they took pains to 
make it buſhy, thick, and'briſtly , like horſe hair, not for ornament but terror. 


It was from the ſame motive that the Britains, who did not imitate them in that 


Strabe, l. iv. f. 3, Caf. vi. 7 Diad l. v. * De lacitis Philoſohie. © 
+ Nat. 'Hift. I. xxxii. c. a2. Plutarch Sym- Pin. I. iii. c. 20. Lucan, I. i. 
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vans. Caſar doth not offer to gueſs at the reaſon of that abſtinence ; but we 
1earn from Dio's account of the inſurrection of Boadicea, that the Britains made 
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practice, made uſe of woad * to paint their bodies of a blue or purple colour, in 
order to appear more terrible to their enemies. This was a ſingularity, in which 
they differed from all the other Celtæ, whether in Gaule or Germany : And by the 
Tyrien colour which they affected, it ſeems to be derived from the Pbænicians, 
who frequented Britain. It muſt however be owned, that the Phrygians were 
the firſt inventers of the purple dye; that * Epimenides, one of the Curetes, who 
lived in Solon's time, and contrary to cuſtom of his country, wore long hair, like 
the Celtæ, had alſo his body all marked with characters; that the 3 Daci, deſcen- 
dants of the Gomarian Sace, and the Sarmate their neighbours, had theirs too 
marked in the ſame manner; that the ! Thraczans thought it noble and honourable 
to be thus marked, and ignoble to be otherwiſe ; and a colony of theirs is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of the painted 5 Agathyrfj. But if the Gault had ever received 
this faſhion, it is very certain they had left it off before any of their colonies ſettled 
in Germany: And in Cæſar's time, neither they, nor the Belge of the ſouth parts 
of Britain, painted their bodies; ſo that the Pz&s of the Britiſh ſoil, mentioned by 
the orator Eumenius, could be only the Brigantes, the Iceni, and other nations of 
the old Britains, The ſtriped plaid, the belt about their loins, and trowſers of 
various colours, reaching from the waiſt to the anckles in the form of breeches 


with ſtockings, were common to them all; only the Gauls abounding in gold and 


filver, were more ſumptuous in theirs, having their belts gilt or covered with ſilver, 
and o wearing generally chains of gold about their necks, and bracelets of the ſame 
metal about their arms; which the poverty of their Britains did not allow any of 


them, under the rank of kings and princes to do; the reſt contenting themſelves, ' 


with the fingle ornament of a ring on the middle finger. The Gauls had a like ad- 
vantage, in the 7 largeneſs of their houſes, over the Britains, whoſe cabbins were 


very mean, made up of reeds and wood, or of ſods and hurdles: But the gentle- 


men of both countries agreed in chooſing the ſame ſituations for their manſions, 
near rivers, for the conveniency of water, or on eminencies ſurrounded with 
woods, to be more in the way for their favourite diverfion of hunting. 7F: 

Tux only finery, which the Britains ſeem to have affected, was, in reſpect 

the chariots, which they uſed in war®, like the antient Gree& heroes at the ſiege of 
Trey: And had them in great numbers; adorning them- curiouſly with figures of 
carved work and painting. Whether it was the elegance of the workmanſhip, or 
the particular make of the Britiſh chariots, different probably from thoſe uſed in 
Gaule, leſs liable to he overturned, or more eaſy to be ſtopped and wheeled about 
on the declivity of hills, and in paſſing through woods or narrow roads, that re- 


commended them to the Romans ; they were very deſirous to be accommodated 


with them; and Cicero ? adviſed Trebatius, who, being in Cæſar's firſt expedition 


into this iſland, had wrote him word there was no gold or ſilver to be got here, to 
bring back with him at leaſt a Britiſb chariot. They were drawn generally by 
two horſes; and beſides the driver, carried a ſingle warriour. The kings, 


princes, and nobles of the Britains fought in them; ſurrounded by their ſervants, 
vaſſals, and dependants ; and from thence darted their javelins againſt the enemy. 
The unuſual noiſe of the wheels was apt to frighten the horſes of the hoſtile caval- 
ry; and the ſharp ſcithes, ſtretched out from both ſides of the wheels, to which 
they were faſtened, and cutting every thing in two that came in their way, made 


a terrible havock in a body that was once put into diſorder ; ſo that Frontinus 


1 Ceſ.l.v. * Laertes in vit. Epimenid. 7 Strabo, |. iv. 3 Diodar. I. v. Mela, |. iii. 
Plutarch in Solon. I Plin. 1 xxii. c. 1. c. 6.—Propert. 1. ii, Eleg. i. & I. iv. El. iii. 
“ Herodot. I. v. c. 6. 5 Virgil Æneid. iv. 9 Epiſt. l. vii. FTacit. vita Agric... 
Stephan, de urb. v. aydbugrn. 5 Propert, I iv. "* De ftratagem. like | 
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5 Of ENGLAND. 75 
tells us, Ceſar was forced to make uſe of ſtakes or palliſades to ſtop their advancing 
in ſuch exigencies. The claſhing * of their arms, the hoarſe diſmal ſound of their 
barbarous ſort of trumpets, and the mighty ſhouts which the Britains conſtantly 
ſet up, the moment they were going to engage, ſerved, in ſome inſtances, to anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe of terror. It was to animate one another, or to ſhew their own 
intrepidity, that they advanced towards the enemy, dancing, like the Curetes of 
old, and ſinging the valiant deeds of their anceſtors. They charged with an * im- 
petuofity that was ſcarce to be reſiſted ; but if the enemy baffled them we 
firſt onſet, they were ſoon put into confuſion, and could not recover themſe 
from their diſorder ; an effect of the want of diſcipline, not of courage. For they 
were undoubtedly fearleſs, perhaps fond of dangers, and deſpiſed death ſo much, 
as often to fight naked; the Gault doing that out of a bravado, which the Bri- 
tains were forced to ſubmit to out of neceſſity. 
Tur Gault, eſpecially their cavalry and chieftains, affected a magnificence in 
their 3-arms. They had coats of mail ſtudded with nails, hooks, and rings, or 
= plated with iron, and helmets of braſs, adorned with plumes of feathers and ſculp- 
WE tures of various kinds of birds and animals, frequently gilded : Though ſometimes, 
= inſtead of pompous, they made uſe of frightful appendages, ſuch as the real horns 
of beaſts ſtanding prominent from their head-pieces, and figures repreſenting the 
= grinning or open-jaws of lions and tygers, and other furious creatures. The 
= hiclds of their foot were very + long, ſerving almoſt to cover their whole body; 
WE thoſe of the horſe were not ſo large or heavy, and generally decorated with carved 
or painted repreſentations of ſome actions, ſpecimens, or _ ſymbols of valour, 
Their (words were broad and long 5, but without points, ſo that they were of little 
SE uſc in a cloſe engagement; yet to ſerve them in ſuch caſes, they always had another 
== which was ſhorter: Beſides darts and javelins, they had likewiſe battle axes cut- 
ting both ways, and in faſhion like an halbert. * | 55 
Tux Britains were not ſo well provided either with offenſive. or defenſive 
= weapons ; they had indeed the broad * ſword without a point, as well as the ſhorter 
8 0 dagger, and ſuch javelins and arrows as they uſed in their hunting; but the com- 
mon people were ill provided in this reſpect, their darts being generally ſticks of 
wood, burnt and ſharpened at both ends, and a long ſtaff 7 edged towards the end 
= with flint, or headed with a piece of copper, from four to five inches long, and 
Fbalf as much broad, which they uſed inſtead of halberts ; theſe were their of- | 
_ icnfive weapons. A light round target, either made of wood, or generally of : 
WE - twigs interwoven together, covered with ſkins or leather, and ſtudded with nails, 
| was all they uſed for their defence; having neither coats of mail, nor helmets, as 
Tacitus aſſures us, in his account of the battle with Caractacus; where we ſee, 
= likewiſe, that the Britains obſerved the Gallic cuſtom of fighting in companies of 
= <xch particular clan or nation by themſelves, unmixed with any other. | 
Ix arts, wealth, and plenty of all things, the uſual conſequences of commerce, | WY 
and a civilized manner of living, the Gault had much the advantage of the Bri- 
| 7ains. All the trade of this iſland was carried on by the Belgæ, ſeated in the 
maritime provinces over-againſt Gaule, or by foreign merchants, who never came 
further within it, than thoſe ſouthern countries. The chief native commodities of 
the country were lin, with which Cornwall and Devon ; and cattle, with Which all 
| parts of Britain abounded ; beſides ? lead, iron, corn, hides, ivory bridles, col- 


* Dicd. l. v. L. vi. & paſim. Tacit vit. Arie. 7 Nennius & Mona 
Died. l. v.—Plutarch in Mario. Varro de lin- Antigua, p. 89. where there is a deſeription there- 
ud Latin. I. iv. : Ving. Aneid viii.—Polyb. of, and in Mr. Bagford's letter before Leland”s col- 
Lü. as, 5 of Gell. Lix., leffanea, vol i. * Tacit Ama}. L. xi. n. 35. 
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lars, amber, and glaſs-veſlels, baſkets, with other ſmall wares, and dogs of various 
kinds, for fighting as well as hunting. Sehnus adds the jet ſtone, and Mela, 
gems and pearls; which though not of ſo clear and bright a colour as thoſe of the 
Eaft-Indies, ſerved to adorn a corflet, which Julius Ceſar * preſented to the tem- 
ple of Venus, as an offering to the deity, from whom he was willing to derive his 
deſcent. Theſe were exported to the mouths of. the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire, 
and the Garonne; whence, in return, were brought falt, brazen work, and earthern 
wares ; trade, being then carried'on by the exchange of commodities, rather than 
money, of which the Britains had very little, uſing, inſtead of it, to take braſs 
and iron by weight, till the Romans, making them tributary, introduced the art of 
coining. They had no ſhips of burden fit for trade, and carrying merchandize, 
but only * ſmall barks made of flight planks and ofier, covered with hides and 
leather ; till the Roman conqueſt brought them. to.a more ſocial way of living, than 
than they had known before, and ſhewed them the advantages of commerce. 
BeFoRE that time, the greateſt part of Britain lay uncultiyated, covered with 
woods full of marſhes undrained, and heaths over-run with ling and buſhes; the 
Old Britains not underſtanding huſbandry, and finding land enough to feed their 
cattle, which were all their ſubſtance, without being under any neceſſity of _ 
improvements. The Belgic colonies, when they came over hither, firſt 
to till the ground, to build houſes ſubſtantial al to laſt for a enen 
time, as well as contiguous to each other, and to live together in towns. and villages ; - 
ſetting the others an example which they did not care to follow. The Britains 
ſtill went on in their old way, living diſperſed ; the Gentlemen in the high grounds 
and woods, where they firſt fixed their manſions; and the common people in the 
lower fituations, that afforded paſture for their cattle, which they drove from place 
to place, according to the ſeaſon. of the year, and the nature of the ſoil, keeping 
them in the marſhy and wet countries in the ſummer, Ong. e 
high, and were dryer during the winter. Thus Weſtmoreland and Somerſetſhire, be- 
ing moiſt and moraſſy countries, ſerved the Brigantes and Diumnonii for the ſum- 
mer paſtures, as Cumberland and Cormuall, OT be bf did for their winter : 
And Mr. Baxter * aſſigns the like to the other conſiderable nations that inhabited 
this iſland, and who took the ſame method ; which was in thoſe days common 
enough in the world, and Practiſed eyen by the ! in Calabria and Lu- 
cania. wi 
Tus keeping of cattle, whoſe milk was the 1 part of thaie e 
was the ſole employment of all the common people among the Britains, except 

| ' ſach as * retainers to the Gentlemen, and lived upon their demeſnes: Thus 

* | they led à life not unlike that of the ancient Nomedes ; and being obliged to fre- 
1 quent removes, they lived either like. them under tents, which might eaſily be 

carried from one place to another, or elſe erected little cabbins of the der of 
trees, daubed over with mud to cover them, for the time they ſtayed in any quar- 
ter of a country. Hence it came, that though numbers of them might be thus 
employed in the ſame quarter; they had no cities or towns, except ſuch tranſitory. 
ones as are deſcribed by Strabo 5, who ſays that woods ſerved them inſtead of 
cities for cutting down a number of trees, they incloſe a circle, and put up huts | 
4 in it 8 Wemicives, and ſtalls for their cattle to ſerve. them for a little time.” 

1 | Theſe cabbins were only for a preſent ſhelter, whilſt their cattle fed in a certain 
pz, Place, and not defigned for a continual abode; there not being in ſuch an un- 
3; 5 ſettled manner of life, any encouragement to build houſes proper for a fixed habi- 
tation. Nor i is + this uncomfortable way * to be n 
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habit of idleneſs, which they might have contracted, as to an unavoidable 4 
reſulting from the ſituation of things at that time in their part of this iſland. 
For divided as it was into an infinite number of ſmall territories and petty princi- 
palities, and utterly deſtitute of all knowledge; though the common people were 
all free to employ themſelves in what manner they pleaſed, (the very ſervants of 
the gentry being ingenui) ingenious in their nature, frugal by long habit, and 
might have been induſtrious on occaſion, it was ſtill impracticable for them fo ap- 
ply MF to any other 8 before the n came « over. 


XIV. be hath beer already obſerved; kde the Footy: f eee in Bie 33 
was much like that in Gaule; where of the three orders of men, that compoſed tribe 


the ſeveral ſtates in it, the Plebejn; bad ne rivender 6f power, nor were admitted to 
any of the councils for ordering public affairs; the — 3 entirely i in 
the hands of the nobility and gentry" of each ſlate. . 838 


Pruranxch and Appiun ſay, there werte in Gaule four bundted different genes 


or nations, the ſmalleſt containing 50,000, the largeſt 200,000 men; but notwith- 
ſtanding their numbers,” they ſeem to-be-only ſo many tribes of people; like thoſe 
into which all the northern nations of Europe and Aſia were diſtributed. © Of the 
fame nature were the Clans of Scotland, and the Septs of Ireland ; who planting and 
inhabiting conſiderable tracts of ground, the ſeveral territories thus poſſeſſed by 


them, and held under one chieftain, came, from the names of their reſpective ſu- 


periors, to be called, in the firſt of thoſe kingdoms, the countries of Clan-Chattan, 
Clan-Donald; and in the latter, the countries of O'Neal, O Farrel, O'Contor, Sc. 
There were alſo in "Wales the like denominations of territories: . There are 
many particulars relating to the Celtic nations, which the ancient authors, who 


have wrote of them, a not ſufficiently explain; and in ſuch caſes, the beſt light 


we can have, muſt be taken from the ſtate and conſtitution of things as they ap- 
peared among ſuch of the Celtic colonies, as were never ſubdued by the Roman 
arms, and remained ſeveral ages after their times unmixed with any other people ; 
which was the caſe of "Ireland, and the north of 'Scotland. There will be ſtill 
leſs room to doubt of ſuch accounts, as are thus drawn from countries that under- 


went no alteration in their conſtitution, if they appear to be both agreeable to the | 


reaſon of things, and conſiſtent with the authentic relations of thoſe ancient wri- 


ters. It is very reafonable to think, that when colonies (from a corruption of which 
word that of Clan is derived) paſſed into any oountry to people it, they ſettled in 


diſtin& tribes and families, This is a matter of fact warranted by the Meſaic account 


of the plantation of the world, and is agrecable to the uniform relations of the 


moſt ancient Heatben writers. Nor is it leſs reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that upon each 


tribe or family's ſettling in a certain territory, the head of it, keeping what he ſaw 


fit for himſelf, allotted to the ſeveral” branches diſtin portions and dividends of 


land, which they were to cultivate and improve, and which thereby became their 


property, with ſome dependance however; or ſubordination to the chref of the 


family, who was naturally the judge 10 determine all diſputes that might ariſe de- 
tween the ſeveral proprietors. Such deciſions multiplying as new caſes aroſe, and 


ſerving for precedents to others, formed, in time, a body of common or cuſtomary 


lau peculiar to each tribe; for before laws come to be fixed and eſtabliſbed, dif- 
ferent deciſions are an unavoidable conſequence of different judges,” proceeding 


purely by the light of their own reaſon, and without the direction of any preſi- 
dent; and families growing daily more numerous, thoſe that were governed by 
different laws and. uſages, were confideres, as « e Gülinek x W arrg: by 
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the Greeks ibn, by the Romans gentei or civitates. Such were the many gentes or 
nations in the army of the Ordevices, under the command of Caractacus , the 
leaders whereof went about their ſeveral corps, haranguing and encouraging their 
men; who, to ſhew their reſolution, bound tbemſelves every one by oath, according to 
the religion of their country, i. 6. taking it with the rites and ceremonies uſed 
among their reſpective tribes in ſwearing, 
 _ Sucu probably were the nations of Gaule, which the above-named authors 
make to be no fewer than four hundred: But as theſe Clans, when the country 
grew too much crouded with numbers, and every one was tempted to encroach on 
his neighbour's territory, were too weak to defend themſelves alone ;) they formed 
_ ſeveral unions with one another, unden certain regulations. Such aggregate bodies, 
united under the ſame government by a ſenate. or common council compoſed out 
of them all, were by the Romans termed ci vitates and nationes; and of theſe there 
were ſixty- four, as appears by the inſcription upon the altar at Lyon, dedicated in 
the name of all the nations of Gaule to the honour of Auguſtus. Notwithſtanding 
this union, the heads of the Clans ſtill kept up their ancient power and-authority 
within their ſeveral diſtrits : And laboured continually to extend their influence, by 
increaſing the numbers of their clients or dependants, and by making alliances 
with other chieftains, that had the like authority in their countries. The gentry 
or nobleſſes, called by Cæſar equites, (becauſe out of them, each attended by two ſer- 
vants on horſeback, like the men of arms in latter times, was compoſed the Gallic 
cavalry, ſo much eſteemed by the Romans) were indeed capable of being choſen 
into theſe ſenates, as we. learn accidentally from a paſſage in Cæſar 3, and were called 
alſo to ſome extraordinary councils or parliaments of the whole united community, 

hen matters of the greateſt conſequence which affected all in common, were to 
pe, aſe ra particularly. in the caſe of war and peace, and of ſub- 
fidies, where a general contribution was neceſſary, - agrecable/ to the well-known 
method among the Germans; de minoribus rebus principes conſultant, de majoribus 
omnes. But the chief ſway in all theſe aſſemblies lay in the hands of the heads of 
Clans, thoſe lutle potentates in their ſeveral territories; for theſe I take to be what 
Cæſar and Tacitus call principt\among the Geuls and Germans: And for this reaſon 
Strabo + fays, that molt of theſe united people of Gaule were governed by Optimates, 
by the chief of their nobility, All honourable embaſſies, and the chief 
of the ſtate were reſerved to theſe princes ; ſo that it required an extraordinary de- 
gree of merit, and the intervention of Cæſar's authority 5 with the Edui, to raiſe 
up Viridamarus, one of the lower gentry, to the poſt of a magiſtrate: And it is 
plain from che hiſtory of his wars in Gaule, that all the general councils of that 
country, held at different times and places, whether in his preſence or abſence, 
were compoſed only of theſe princes, except the armed council convened upon the 
inſtances of Induciomarus. Of this laſt it is obſerved, * that all who were come of 
age, and had received their arms according to the faſhion. of the country, like that 
of the Germans deſcribed by Tacitus, with regard to the Comites of the princes, 
(to whom the Gallic Eguates ſeem to anſwer,) had a right to fit with their arms in 
their hands: but all the reſt were extraordinary councils, convened not at the ſeat 
of the arch Druid near . Drewx, where the ordinary annual general council was 
held, but at other places; and ſummoned upon OT On of GO e e 
portane, yet in none of den do the Bites ſeem to be preſent. 


2. Cicer, 4+ Dim, L i. init. 8 hongfti adols o notre 6 & eſte ds 
—— * Tacit, An. xii. n.-34, 37. nis, erant legationes civitatum, erant legati. 
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| Tusre Was one terrible inconvenience attended this kind of conſtitution; it wd 


ſubject to eternal factions, to factions (as Ceſar ſays) not only in every ſtate or 
united community, in every country, quarter, or territory, but almoſt in every 
houſe and family. This laſt particular of the factions that reigned ſo generally in 


families, is not eaſy to be accounted for, but by ſuppoſing that the cuſtom of 


Gavelkind prevailed as much among the Gault, as it did among the Old Britains; 
and that whilſt the rights of the chieſtain remained, with the capital manſion, to the 
eldeſt ſon, the reſt of the lands were equally ſhared between him and the other 
children, and conſequently the intereſt of the family divided. What favours this 
conjecture, is, that though Cz/ar had few occaſions to mention brothers, yet when 
he does, as in the caſes of Cotys and Vedeliacus, Eporedrix and Litauicus, Druttiacus 
and Dunmortx, they ſtill ſeem to be equal in point of power and fortune. The 


reſt of Ceſar's obſervation is verified by the whole tenour of his hiſtory ; where | 


we read-continually of cabals and factions, not only of the princes to engroſs the 
power of the ſeveral ſtates in which they had an intereſt, 2 — 
all their arts to gain over others to their party, and contending to get the ſovereignty 
of Gaule into their hands, and to have the direction of all the general councils : 
A point which had been conteſted; for many ages,” ere 
and afterwards by the Sequani and Rbemi. 


Trey ſeem to have taken the moſt care in guarding againſt any body's uſurping 
the royalty; by providing (as hath been obſerved) that two perſons of the ſame 
family ſhould not, - whilft both were living, be either created magiſtrates, or be ad- 
mitted into the ſenate; and yet when this law was: violated by Yedeliacus, they 
were forced to apply to Caſars authority, to put an end to the difference that aroſe 
upon that occaſion. But ſuch bodies are never able either to provide againſt 


factions among themſelves, or to prevent the miſchiefs thence ariſing; becauſe 


perhaps they are always governed, and their proceedings directed by a few puſhing 
men, who may not think it their intereſt to take effectual meaſures for ſuch a pur- 
poſe. - This proved of great advantage to Cæſar, who knew ſe well how to ma- 
nage and keep up thoſe various factions in Gaule, and to make them ſubſervient to 
his deſigns; that it was chiefly by their aſſiſtance he reduced a potent, warlike, 
r e r 9ST Pe 


Xv. It ; xm eee en dee eee of Bri- 


tain when C- 
the far invaded it. 


thence; Urin cen unde to defend their liberties. The keys of 
iſland, all the ſouth parts of it next the continent, were in the hands of another 
people, whom, out of good nature, they had received in their diſtreſs; and who 
having got footing among them under the character of :refugees,' made war after- 
wards upon them as enemies. They had indeed their ſupreme councils like has 


neighbours ; and as thoſe of ' Gaule met annually near Dreum, ſo the Britiſh ai- 


ſembled as conſtantly at the Bryn-gwyn *, or ſupreme tribunal, ſtill remaining near 


the chief Druid's ſeat in Angleſey. Religious places were choſen for 
ſuch aſſemblies, and it is the more reaſonable to preſume this was the place of their 
meeting; becauſe the Britiſb poets from the age of Taheſfn, down to the fifteenth 
century, make uſe of the words Gorſedd-y. Bryn-guyn, i. e. the bſſembly of the 
royal or ſupreme tribunal, to ſignify, the parkament houſe, or place of their aſſembly. 
It was an inſtitution that ſerved well enough to preſerve an harmony between dif- 
ferent nations, that knew nothing either of money or luxury, and led a frugal, 
- limple, quiet life, wittivut thinking of the reſt of the world, with whom they 
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had no intercourſe, and conſequently were not ſo ſubje& to thoſe factions, which 
diſtracted more opulent and ambitious people on the continent. But ſtill there 
was an eſſential defect in their conſtitution, ariſing from the vaſt number of petty 
ſovereignties and little Clans, under their particular reguli or chieftains; which 
Strabo, Diodorus, Tacitus, Dio, and others, all agree, had their ſeveral diſtricts of 
government all over Britain, and who in extraordinary emergencies, (ſuch as an 
invaſion from abroad, a thing ſcarce heard of before,) could not eaſily be brought 
together to act in concert wich united forces againſt the common enemy. Many 
of theſe little principalities indeed had united together, probably on Divitiacus's 
attacking them, and formed a few conſiderable ſtates: Sometimes under kings, as 
the Cattieuchlani or Cattivellauni, the Iceni, and the Brigantes; and ſometimes with- 
out any ſingle head, but chooſing a commander or general, when on any occaſion it 
was found requiſite, as the Silures and Ordovices. But ſtill none of thoſe who lay 
remote from the danger, ſeem to have been at all affected with the fate of ſuch as 
were immediately attacked, or to have ſent them any aſſiſtanoe; except only the 
Ordovices in the behalf of their neighbours the Silures. Thus waiting till it came 
to their turn to be invaded, they expoſed themſelves to be eaſily reduced one after 
another, according to'the juſt 2 . r Pugnant, uni- 
verſi vincuntur. 

Tuer were likewiſe very in ſupplied hh. arms, n of. m Had 
warlike ſtores, ignorant of "diſcipline, and without any military ſkill or experience, 
the neceſſary conſequence of a long courſe of peace, interrupted no where except 
on the borders of the Belgric colonies ; in a country generally level and open, with- 
out any incloſure, without a ſingle town or-fortification from one end of it to the 
other, that might ſerve for a place of rendezvous or retreat on occaſion, without 
any advantage of natural fituation that might contribute to ſecure them from an 


enemy, but what a river offered in ſome quarters, woods in others, and moun- 
tains in the weſtern and northern extremities ; and in a word, deſtitute of all 


means of defence, but what their native courage and love of liberty inſpired on a 


ſudden. In theſe circumſtances were they ſurprized with the news of an in- 


vaſion, and called upon to make head againſt all the power of Rome in the height 
of her grandeur, and perfection of her military diſcipline, againſt the wiſeſt gene- 


ral that ever was upon earth; and againſt an army of Veteran troops, formed by 


him to be all in their ſtations, as much heroes as himſelf; troops that had juſt be- 


fore triumphed over prodigious armies of Germans and Gauls, the two braveſt and 


moſt powerful nations in Europe, and were a terror even to the great Pompey *, 


and all the other Roman generals and forces; whoſe hearts, ever till then utter 


ſtrangers to fear, yet failed them, notwithſtanding their equality in point of diſci- 
pline, and their great ſuperiority in numbers, when they were to encounter a body 
prodigious actions and uninterrupted ſucceſs, had gained them -the 
reputation of being irreſiſtible. ” Such were the manners, the religion, the go- 
vernment, and the condition of the ancient inhabitants err pes 
erge- n ee nt Nat 
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I. Ty RITAIN was yet 


ſcaroe known, ſo much as by name, to the Romans; Caan irt 


world 3 and had reduced the-fineſt provinces in the three known parts of © 
the continent under their obedience. - Their view in making theſe conqueſts, was 
not more to extend their empire and increaſe their revenues, than it was to raiſe 
their military glory; the great object to which all their meaſures were directed; 
and which ſeems to have been the reigning paſſion, as well of the ſtate itſelf, as of 
the generals that commanded, and of the ſollierb that ſerved in their armies. 
They were formed for war, like the Lacedæmoniant, by the very conſtitution of 
their republic: But though a paſſion ſo adapted to the natute, the maxims, and 
the politics of the ſtate, and ſo proper to advance its grandeur, may well enough 
| be deemed a branch of that public ſpirit, without which no country can be great 
or happy; yet the nobleſt paſſions, when they grow y boundleſs, become romantic, 
and produce effects, / infinitely miſchieyous to the public, and that ſometimes make 
even heroes appear ridiculous. Nome, labouring under the weight of her own gran- 
deur, and corrupted hy the wealth of her conquered provinces; could not yet be 


ſatisfied, without extending her conqueſts to the oon. She had indeed carried 

them thither on thie ſide of Mau itanin, and the ſouth weſt of Spain; but ſtill the 
provinces that lay more northward on the weſtern ocean, tempted the ambition 

of a people, who thought their eee e eee whkour e e 
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though they had carried their arms over the greateſt part of the habitable <xpedirion in- 
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Taz ancients had no notion of any new undiſcovered countries lying beyond 
the waters of the ocean; which they ſuppoſed encompaſſed the earth on all ſides, 
and was itſelf impaſſable : But to ſtop ſhort in their conqueſts, before they reached 
that boundary, which nature had ſet to the world, was not either conſiſtent with the 
glory of their heroes, or ſufficient to ſatisfy that noble emulation, which put them 
upon vying with one another, in the greatneſs of their enterprizes, and extent of 
their conqueſts. Alexander the Great, when he had pierced farther into the Ef, 
than either Bacchus or Hercules had done, and had ſubdued all before him to the 


| Ganges, dul langiſhod for a fight of the een, as what yr yet wanting 0 


make his name immortal: Nor could the mutiny af his ſoldiers, the dangers of an 
unknown navigation, without any pilot to direct his courſe; or the great loſs of 
ſhips and men, which, through the violence of the tide and their inexperience of its. 


nature and times of flowing, he actually ſuſtained, before his fleet entered the 


Indian ocean, divert him from perſiſting in his purpoſe, of gratifying that vain 
and unprofitable curioſity. The great * Pompey, having received the ſubmiſſion of 
Tigranes king of Armenia, and, by the. reduction of Beria and Albania, extended 
the Roman dominions to the Caſpian ſea, declined purſuing Mithr:idetes in his king- 
dom of the Boſphorus on the Palus Mzotts; where he had levied a numerous body 
of forces in order to penetrate through Pannonia into Italy : And contrary to the 
opinion of all the experienced officers in his army, leaving that dangerous enemy 
to recover new ſtrength after his defeat, marched back with his forces into the 


Laſer Ala, in order to reduce Syria, Judæa, and Arabia; for no other reaſon, 


but that it might be faid, he had carried the Roman armies, as far as the Red Seq, 
a branch of the vaſt ocean, which ſurrounds the globe. -. 

TilxszE two examples, the one of a prince, whoſe heroic actions ſeem firft to 
have awakened his admirable genius, and to have fired his mind with a generous 
emulation; the other of his rival in power, could not fail of putting Czſar, who 
was inferior to neither in military {kill and thirſt of glory, upon ſignalizing himſelf 


in the ſame manner, that his fame might nat in any reſpect be inferior to that of 
the others. Thus when he was * prætor, Shine being aſſigned him for his pro- 


vince, he ſubdued Laſtania and Gallicia; and when. he was afterwards conſul, 
the government of Gaule being given him for a term of years, he had, by a ſeries 
of amazing victories, reduced not only the inland parts, but all the maritime pro- 
vinces of that country from the to the Rhine; adding hereby a tract of 
coaſt for above a thouſand. miles in length, to the Raman empire, and providing 
for the ſecurity of his conqueſts, by bounding them all the way with the tgbern 
ocean. Theſe were ſolid acquiſitions, much more glorious for the conqueror, than 
Alexander's viſit to the Indian Ocean, or Pampey i march to the Red Sea, in which 
through the ready, but temporary, ſubmiſſion of the king of Sabia Petra, he 
met with no oppoſition. Vet Cæſar not ſatisned herewith, and as well to raiſe his 
glory to a point that would admit Po inn eee in F 

ple of Rome with an enterptiae too daring in appearance for any of to 
conceive as feiſable, and deemed the more dangerous, becauſe the country 
the craſſing it with a fleet was in thaſe days interpreted, and to ſprad the 
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attempt. It was an eſtabliſhed . 
Auriliarien in war as principals, and to allow nobody to affiſt their enemies with 
an impunity. They looked upon fuch afliſtance as an actual declaration of war, 
which rendered all the forms of denouncing it on their part; about which they 


were in other caſes ſo very ſcrupulous, unneceſſary. The Britains had fent ſuc- 
cours to the Veneti, and other Armorican cities in their war againſt the Romans ; 


and had done the ſame in all other wars of the Gault: their iſland had ſerved 
likewiſe for a retreat to the ringleaders of the Belge, whom they had ſpirited up 
into an inſurrection, and who, being routed in battle, had fled over into Britain. 
To deter others from following their example, in hopes of a like eſcape, from the 
ents that would otherwiſe be inflicted upon them, and to provide for the 
future quiet of Gaule; „ 
a place of refuge. Theſe were reaſons of ſtate, plauſible enough to warrant his in- 
vaſion of this iſland, without applying to Rome for leave: And he ſeized the occaſion 
ſo very readily, that it may reaſonably be concluded, he had ſome other motive for 
the enterprize ; and that it was his paſſion for glory, too ſtrong and violent to brook 
any delay, which made him ſo eager to undertake it, in a juncture, when the 
affairs of Gaule, ſeemed to render his preſence there abſolutely 5 8 
Tnar country had not yet been accuſtomed to the Roman yoke ; and though 
it remained in a full enjayment of its laws and conſtitution, yet the very thoughts 
of dependance on another ſtate, fat uneaſy on a people, that ever: been fond 
of their liberty, and impatient of any ſubjection. There had been, the year before, 
a general revolt of all the maritime provinces, from the mouth of the Rhzne to the 
furtheſt parts of * Aquitaine; and all the other nations of Gaule were diſpoſed to join 
in it, if Cæſar had not, with an activity and expedition in which he had no ſupe- 
rior, ſuppreſſed it in a great degree, almoſt as ſoon as it broke out, and before the 
others had time to conceft meaſures for putting their deſigns in execution. But the 
Morini and Menapii ſtill held out: And during the precedent winter, a body of 
four hundred thouſand Uſpetes and Tenchteri, two German nations, had made their 
way over the Rhine, and were invited by the cities of Gaule to advance further into 
the country, in order to favour the general inſurrection which they meditated. 
Cæſar indeed, ſurprizing this mighty army, when moſt-of their cavalry was abſent 
on an expedition, had cut it all in pieces: And to improve the terror, which ſuch 
a victory ſtruck into all the nations of Germany, particularly the Sueui, who had 
the reputation of being too powerful for the immortal gods to reſiſt, and were ex · 
ceeding troubleſome to all their neighbours, built a bridge, a thing unheard of be- 
fore, croſs the Rhine; and falling upon their territories, burnt and deſtroyed all be- 
fore him, without finding any where the leaſt In chis manner he 
ent the greateſt part of the ſurnmer And e ee as he imagined, 
to keep the Gauls from riſing, and the Germans from ſending them ſuecours; at 
leaſt for a time, ell they recovered fr6m. the terror which poſſeſſed them at preſent ; 
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but think the ſeaſon! too far advanced for ſuch an enterprize 3, and very improper 


for making a new campaign But he ſtill conceived it would be of great uſe to 


him, were he only to viſit the iſland, and diſcover the genius and condition of the 
inhabitants; the nature of the country, v ſituation. of plares, and the conve- 


niency of its ports for landing ; ta all which the Tails,” were generally ſtrangers ; 
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maritime countries over againſt Gaule; with which they held a commerce. To 
inform himſelf in theſe and other particulars, he ſent for merchants from all quarters, 
of whom he enquired after the largeneſs of the iſland; the number, ſtrength, cuſ- 
toms, manner, and conſtitution of the various nations that peopled it; their arms, 
diſcipline, and methods of making war, and the fitteſt harbours to receive a multi- 
tude of larger veſſels : But could get no intelligence from them of any kind, not 
even as to the ports, which they muſt neceſſarily frequent, on account of their traffic. 
Not to be entirely in the dark as to theſe points, before he made his deſcent, he 


diſpatched C. Voluſenus, in a light galley, to make what diſcoveries he could upon the 


coaſt, with orders to return as ſoon as poſſible: And then advanced with his forces 
into the country of the Morini; where the paſſage to Briſain being ſhorter, than 
from any other part of the continent, he had appointed the. fleet to rendezvous, 
which was to ſerve him in his expedition 0 4 oo 

Wulst he was there, waiting for the arrival of his tranſports, he met with 


ſome things; that ſeemed favourable to his enterprize ; though Yoluſenus, not da- 


ring to land and truſt himſelf to the inhabitants, had returned to him, with only 
ſuch obſervations, as he had been able to make by a view of the land, the creeks, 
and havens, from his ſhip, in the five days that he had ſpent in coaſting along the 
ſhore of Britain. The merchants, ſo reſerved. to 'Cz/ar, had given early intelli- 
gence of his deſign to their correſpondents among the Belgic colomes ſettled in that 
iſland ; which had cauſed a general alarm: So that ſeveral of thoſe ſtates, to pre- 
vent the execution of it, by gaining time, till the winter came on; or to be better pre- 
pared than they were for an oppoſition, ſent embaſſadors to him, with offers of 
ſubmiſſion to the Roman empire, and of hoſtages to enſure the performance of their 


promiſes; offers, which could not fail of being well received by the Roman general, 


and of drawing from him ſuitable aſſurances in return. Cæſar diſmiſſed the depu- 


ties, after recommending to them to perſevere in the ſame ſentiments: And ſent 


along with them Comius, whom he had made king of the Atrebates in Gaule; with 


inſtructions to go to as many Belgic ſtates in Britain as he could, to perſuade. them 


to a ſubmiſſion, and acquaint them with his reſolution of coming thither imme- 
diately. He had à good opinion of the fidelity of a man, whom he had ſo parti- 
cularly obliged; and had tried his valour, capacity, and conduct on ſeveral occa- 
ſions: He judged him on theſe accounts, worthy of his confidence, and fitter than any 
other to be charged with ſuch a commiſſion; becauſe of the great credit he had 
among his countrymen in Britain. Hit in W. enn en d ono Nor 
Tur RR happened at the fame time another incident, which. was full as ſeaſonable, 


and ſerved to leſſen his apprehenſions of a diſturbance in Gaule during his abſence. 


A great part of the Marini, whom it was too late to attack in their mooriſh and 
woody country; and yet was dangerous to leave behind in a ſtate of enmity, being 
terriſied to ſee him with an army in their neighbourhood, ſent deputies to him, with 


excuſes for their paſt conduct, and profeſſions of a rcady obedience to all his com- 


mands. He demanded of them a great number of hoſtages; which being accord- 


ingly delivered, he received their ſubmiſſion: And having get together about 


eight hundred merchant'ſhips;” ſuffieierit to tranſpert the foot of two legions; he 
embarked them immediately; aſſigning the few galleys he had for carrying over 
their officers. There were eighteen other tranſports which could not make the 


place of the general embarkation, being detained, in. another port, eight miles off, 
by contraty winds: Theſe Ceſar diſtributed to his cavalry; and having left a gr. 


|  riſon in tſie port, either of Vitfand or Boulogne, to ſecure it till his turn, and 
ordered tho teſt of his forces to march againſt the Menapii, and into thoſe e 
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of the Morini, which had nee e. proceeded with the feſt Ge with is: 
e — 
| + lod from the ouſt of Gout about midnight, and | on! rt 26. „ vc 
A. * 699. (when Pompey and Craſſus were conſuls,) or the 55 year before 
the Chriſtian Era, about ten-in the moring, arrived with the vas of iv fr off N 
| the Britiſh coaſt, in a place where the ſea was pent in by ſteep hills; which ari | | 
| high above the water, lay yet ſo near it, that darts might be cal) fung from thenes | 
upon the ſhore, and were all covered with the forces of the enemy. 

 Cxsar ſaw plainly this was-no proper place for landing: And Nate eo Wut 
anchor, till the reſt / of his ſhips, came up, called in the mean time a council of 
war; in which he acquainted his officers with what he had learned from Yoluſenus, - 
Ny gave them directions about the manner, wherein they were to make their 
deſcent; particularly with regard to the ſurf of the ſea, whoſe motion was quicker, | 
and more uneven, than what they had been uſed to in the Mediterranean. About 
three in the afternoon, having the wind and tide with him, he weighed anchor: 
And failing about eight miles further, anchored again in an open and plain ſhore ; 
where the Britains, gueſſing at his deſign, were ready with their horſe and armed 

. chariots, followed by their infantry, to oppoſe his landing. The Romans had very 
great difficulties to encounter in making their deſcent ; their ſhips were ſo big, that 
they cal a chi hve e the ſoldiers knowing nothing of the ' ſhore, 
and encumbered with the weight of their arms, were at once to leap down from 
their ſhips, to fix their footing in the waves, and to fight with'the enemy ; whilſt . 
the light armed Britains, either ſtanding on dry ground, or advancing a little way 
into the water, in places with which they were well acquainted, plied them vi- 

ouſly with their darts, and ruſhed upon them with horſes uſed to that kind of 
ſervice. Geſar obſerving, that his men, daunted at a manner of fighting, to which 
they were utter ſtrangers, did not advance with the ſame alacrity and eagerneſs, as 
they uſed to do in land engagenients, ordered his galleys, which had been hitherto 
intermixed with-the ſhips of burthen, though much more eaſy to be managed and 
quicker in their motion, to, draw: out from among them, to row forward, to plant 
themſelves on the fide; where „ 


Wo.ith their ſlings, arrows, and engines, to drive them to à greater diſtance. This 


had its effect; for the Britains, having never {cen any veſſels of that kind before, 
were ſtrangely amazed at the ſhape of galleys, the motion of the oars, and the 
unuſual ſort of engines, that annoyed them: And ſtanding ſtill at firſt out of ſun- 
prize, began preſentiy to give back. a little, to avoid the wounds which they could | 
not return, The Romans ſill hefitated, chiefly on account-of the deepneſs of the 
fea ; when the ſtandard-bearer of the tenth legion, having prayed to the Gods for 
the ſucceſs of his attempt, and called aloud to the ſoldiers to follow him, unleſs 
they would betray their eagle to the enemy, threw himſelf into the ſea, and advanced 
forward with the flandard.” The Romans thereupon, encouraging one another not 
to ſuffer ſuch a diſgrace, ju all of them after him out of the ſhip: and their 
example being followed by thoſe in the other veſſels, as ſoon as they reſpectively 


+ obſerved the action, they preſently cloſed with the enemy, and a bloody combat 


enſued ; which was maine on: both ſides wich great obſtinacy. Whatever 
zeal the Romans ſhewed, in this cxprefling their. duty to the commonwealth, and " 
the regard they had for their general's honour, it could not be done without a good fs 7 
teal of conflaly; the men, as they got out of their ſfips, running to the next 
colours chat appeared, Es: not being rangaiPuridly 3 euſig e 
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Whereas the Britains, knowing all the ſhallow places, when they ſaw any getting 5 
out of their ſhips, ran immediately to aſſault them, encumbered and puzzled as 


they were; great numbers falling upon a few, ſome beating them down in the Wa- 
ter, by the 2 and ſhock of” Giewr wovles, es E e 0. _ 
their darts upon all in general. 


CASAR, eing the invitiventencies-arifiog from: abs fight ie thigh 3 
then, ordered all the boats of his galleys, and the little pinnaces that ſerved for 


| ſcouts, to be filled with ſoldiers : And ſent them to ſupport ſuch as he perceived to 


his ſhips, which probably were directed thither, he failed afterwards, witli the 


all the circumſtances, which we know with any certainty,” conſpire to aſſure us 
ner needleſs to take notice, that this is agreeable to the ancient tradition as well of 
of this battle; as of the Saxons, who fixed it at the fame according 
old table, ſet up in Dover Caſtle; mentioned by: *Camden ; and chat this earned 
| antiquity, there alſo observed che banks of the naval-camp, : which Cz/ar made 
1 


be overpowered. Thus reinforced the Romans got at laſt upon dry ground; and 
then their armour, which was before a meer burthen, turning to their great ad- 
vantage, they formed readily into a body, which was continually ſtrengthened 
with freſh ſupplies: And being able to exert their admirable diſcipline, in which 
they were infinitely ſuperior to the enemy, charged them with fo much fury, 
that they ſoon put their army to flight; though they could not purſue them 
far, WW oeny wich EMEA e a e Dag Crag 
valry. 


Tux plicowhere this: betde-wes: fought; width Ringer made thei Sins, 


ſeems to have been in the Downes,” near Deale; which agrees very well with the 


deſcriptions given of it, by Dio, as well us * Ceſer. It could not be Rxchborough 


or Sandwich, as well becauſe the latter of thoſe authors could not, in his account 


of the place, have omitted taking notice of the river, which there empties itſelf 
into the ſra; as becauſe they lye too far diſtant from that part of the coaſt, under 


which Ceſar came firſt to an anchor; which is too particularly deſcribed; to al- 


low us to think it could be any other, than that near Dover! It is very plain 
from Dia, and agrecable to Cæſur 1 own relation, that he did not land at any 
uſually frequented port, as Dover and*Richborough were, nor where he firſt in- 
tended :- But coming to an anchor off the place, till he was joined by the reſt of 


tide ſetting towards the north; and paſſing by an head land, kept along the coaſt 
for about eight miles,” till he came to a low plain, and open ſhore; which being 


commanded by no hills; afforded the conveniencies eee ee 


Sailing all the way cloſe by the land, a man of his knowledge, experience, and 


exactneſs, could not be miſtaken in the diſtance; the headland which he paſſed is 
undoubtedly the South far eland; the cliffs, running from thence towards Deal, 


anſwer ſo exactly to the deſcription” of thoſe which were covered with the Bri- 


tiſh forces, that there is no room to diſpute, but they were the fame. In a word, 


that the Downes were the place, wheie Ceſer made tis det. It is in a man- 


the Britains, who thought Daale, or (as Nennt ſpells it) Dub, to be the place 
to an 
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firuation; and terrified by the fame of the wonderful exploits 5 performed in 


Gaule by the ever victorious Czſar ; as ſoon as they got together after their flight, 2, I g 


ſent embaſſadors not of their own people, but of their friends the Marini, to treat 


of peace ; offering to ſubmit to his orders, and Ito give what hoſtages he ſhould 


jemand, for an affurance of their fidelity. They brought with them Comus 
king of the Mtrebates; who had come over under the character of a friend, with 
1 train of thirty horſe, to prepare the way for Cæſar: But had been ſeized at his 
landing, and detained in cuſtody; till now finding that ſubmiſſion neceſſary, which 
he had recommended to them by his advice, the Britains ſet him at liberty to get 
better terms for themſelves by his mediation. Cæiſar complaining of their in- 
conſtancy or inſincerity, in ſending of their own accord deputies over to the con- 
tinent to ſue for peace, and yet making war upon him fo ſoon after without any 


cauſe, aſſured them however of pardon, upon their delivering a certain number of 


hoſtages, as a ſecurity for their fature behaviour. Part of theſe were put into his 
hands immediately; and the reſt promiſed in # few days, being to be fetched 
from remoter countries. Thus peace being concluded, the princes or chiefs of 
the Belgic Britains diſmiſſed their followers to their ſeveral homes: And aſſembling 
from all parts in a general council, put themfelves with their clans or countries, 
under Czfar's protection; a reſolution which, though it appears to be taken deli- 
berately, and in common, was yet purely the effect of their preſent conſter- 


Foun days after Cæſar's landing, the eighteen thips above mentioned, failing 
"with a gentle gale from the port, where they had lain wind bound, with the ca- 
valry on board, appeared in fight of his camp, on the coaſt of Britain; when a ſud- 


den ſtorm ariſing, blew with ſuch; violence,” that none of them could keep their 


courſe, but were driven, ſome back to the port from whence” they came; others 
more to the weſt of the iſland, where not able to ride it out, they were forced in 
the midſt of terrible dangers, to put into different harbours on the continent; - It 


happened that night to be full moon, when the tides in the ocean are higheſt; a 


circumſtance utterly unknown to the Romans: 80 that their galleys, which they 
had drawn on ſhore, were filled'with the flood; at the ſame time that the tranſ- 
port veſſels, which lay at anchor off the ſhore,” were ſhattered by the tempeſt; it 
being impoſſible to give them ary affiſtance or relief. By this accident many of the 
ſhips were broke'to pieces: And the reſt became unſerviceable through the loſs of 
their ropes, anchors,” and other rigging ; which could not fail of raiſing a great 
diſturbance and uneaſineſs in the whole army. They had no other veſſels to 
tranſport them back to Game, nor any ſtores for the refitting of ſuch, as were da- 
maged : And as they all knew they were not to paſs the winter in that country, = 
had made no proviſion of corn for their ſubfiſtence, during that uncomfortable ſea: 

ſon, in Britain. TC ee | l 


Tax council of 7/6 prints; Which had been aſſem bled on occaſi lion of their 


accommodation with Ceſar, was not yet broke up; when advice being brought 


of the neceſſities and conſternation of the Romans upon theſe diſaſters, they con- 
ſulted together, what meaſures it was proper for them to take in this juncture. 


They found by their intelligence,” that their enemies were deſtitute of corn, ſhips, 


and cavalry ; and that their troops'were but few in number, they concluded, from - 
the ſmallneſs of the camp; which” was narrower than ordinary, becauſe Cæſar had 


_ tranſported the lepions without their baggage. They imagined, that if they took 
up arms again, they might hinder the Romans from foragitig, prevent their receiving 
any ſupplies of proviſion, and” draw on the war till winter came on, and brought 


them further advantages; and if they got the beter of "theſe" forces, or cut 'off - 


2 their 


* 
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A. U. C. their retreat home, No body would dare to paſs the ſea again to make war in Bri- 
| WP tain... I hey were too much elated by the- ſudden calamity befallen their enemy, 
_ which they interpreted to their own advantage, to conſider any thing but what 

| Z | _ took up their thoughts for the moment, and flattered them in the fond expecta- 
| tions, which their overflowing hopes had raiſed ; or to reflect, that the ſea was ſtill 


and might bring ſupplies of corn and. ſhipping, as well as cavalry, and 
other forces from Gaule ; that a victorious army will always find proviſions for it- 


ſelf ; that the Romans were never ſo eager for the conqueſt of any country, as of 
ſuch. wherein they had ſuffered a diſgrace; and that they had to do with an army 
inured to hardſhips, and with a general, who never met with a difficulty, to 
which he was not ſuperior. / Their fears being now over, confidence and pre- 
ſumption pteſided in their councils: And ſure of ſucceſs, they reſolved to break 
the peace, They had reſorted freely to the camp before; but now they withdrew 
from it by degrees: And ſummoning; their followers from the country, chiefly in 
parts that lay remote from the camp, for the greater ſecrecy, aſſembled an army to 
ſurprize the Romans on the firſt. op 
CæsAR knew nothing of their reſolutions : But from the misfortune of his | 
ſhips, and their delay in ſending the hoſtages, ſuſpecting ſomething of that kind 
might happen, he had taken proper meaſures to provide ſupplies againſt all events. 
There. being till ſome corn out in the fields, he cauſed every day a quantity of it 
to be brought into his camp; he made uſe of the braſs and other materials of the 
ſhips that were moſt diſabled, to refit the reſt ; and ſent for other neceſſaries, that 
were wanting out of the continent: The ſoldiers worked with unwearied diligence; 
and with the loſs only of twelve ſhips, the reſt of the fleet was ſoon put into aſailing 
condition. Whilſt this was doing, the ſeventh legion went out, as uſual, to forage 
without any ſuſpicion of war; the country people ſtill remaining in their houſes, 
and paſſing contuwally to and fro, between the camp and their own habitations. 
There was by this time only one place left in the neighbourhood, where the corn 
was unreaped : And the Britains imagining that the Romans would come thither to 
| gather it, had hid themſelves in the woods adjoining ; from whence, when they 
METS. perceived the foragers had laid down their arms, and were buſy. in reaping, they 
| fallicd forth on a ſudden, and ſurprizing them unprepared for oppoſition, killed a 
few, put the reſt into diſorder, „ horſe and cha- 
riots; preventing (as they thought) by this precaution, any intelligence being ſent 
to the camp, or any ſuccours being brought thence to their. relief. But the Ro- 
mans were old ſoldiers : And the advanced guard, poſted before the gates of the 
camp, obſerving a cloud of duſt greater than ordinary, in the place to which the 
=_ | legion was gone, gave notice of it to their general. 8 
_ „CCC 
= two cohorts that were upon guard ; ordering two others to ſupply their places, and 
6 the reſt to arm and follow immediately, When he was get at ſome diſtance from 
= | | the camp, he perceived, that his own men were much preſſed by the enemy, and 
1 hardly able; — peo nor a to Rand the rock; ain cn gt Ie 
363 with their darts and javelins. 
5 3 Eee os he ns os Bros Was a way of fighting 
| in chariots; whch ther bed nave thee tare 8 
following manner. They drive at firſt up and down about the field, throwing | 
their darts on all ſides; and by the terror of their horſes, and the rattling of the 
| wheels of their chariots, they frequently put the enemy into diſorder If they 
5 ere able to break in among the ſquadrons of hoſe, they then leap from their cha- 
riots and fight on foot; the drivers in the mean time retiring a little out of the 
* *—T— + 
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have at ohe the ſeveral-advantages; derived fromm the ſirmmneſs of a body of i Pu + 


and the quick motions of che civalry.iv a hattle ; and by conſtant uſe and ener- 
cle, are ſo expert in managing their horſes, that they ſtop ox turn them ſhort! 
Wen they ate galloping dowm tha ſteepeſt hill, run along the pole; Rand upon the 
of the horſes, and throw themſclves ini an inſtant back again into the chariot. 
It was this newy way of fighting, which puzzled :and-gonfounded the Roman ſol- 
diers ; when Cæſar came very ſeaſonabiꝝ to their aſſiſtance. His coming up gave 
frech ſpirits to his own troops, and put the Britain to à ſtand; but not thinking 
be N charge the enemy, - and hazard a battle, he contented him- 
elf wih n n. hw orig 
camp ee d 1 e vi Gs 
Tux Ae ane ee e ee ene kept 6 
within their camp; amil hindered the enemy from fighting. The Britains, in the 
mean time, having ſent meſſemgers into all parts, to repreſent the ſmall number of 
the Romans; 'the great booty tat was to be got, and the favourable; opportunity. f 
- ſecuring their own liberty for ever, if they could force the camp, had ſooner than 
| rn IIS RI CO ET 
re e t « 
Css, though he ſat that the NN „ia null eSpel as, they | 
had done before, by their ſtriſtneſt he having only Camus s thirty horſe to do exe- 
cution on chem in their flight, would not yet decline the battle: but drawing the 
legions out of his camp, charged, and ſoon broke their undiſciplined forces. The 
Romans kilted a good number of tham in the purſuit, and returned to their camp, 
after burning the houſes iu dhe neighbourboo®; which: had upon the firſt breach 
of the been quitted by the inliahitants. Before, the ſun went:down, the 
Britaint, dreading further harms, ſent ernhaſſadors to treat of peace; and were 
ordered to deliver, om the continent; a nimmer of hoſtages; double to what had 
deen demanded before. For as the equinox was at hand, Cæſar did not think his 
crazy thips fit for a winter ui,; and the ſeaſon being then fair, he embark- 
ed his troops, and ſetting fait after midnight. arrived Gf with all his flect on the 
coaſt of Gau. Such ws the iſfus of is &sſt| cxpedition into Britain, in which, 
though he only diſcovered a conyenient place for landing. and might get ſome in- 
formations about the and condition: of the iſſand (which ſeems indeed to 
have been the chief thing be had in view) without. ever advancing into the country, . 
or keeping poſſefiion of one foot of ground: yet asiprople are apt to form vaſt 
ideas of every thing that ig n., futprizing, and unknown, it was magaiked at 
Rome i, as an enterprise of the greateſt: glory to the ſtate, by carrying their arms 
beyond the bounds of dhe world ; and: xaiſed Caan a reputation 30 a. greater 
beight, chan it had been. carried. by al. hin conqueſta in Cal. er "—"_ 
IA 0 e yp e e 
| CV ee el 
I n. Tas Be i 0 ir danger us ſoom 8 dhe Remans: were out af IId ſecond 
ſight, and flanering' thenaſelves wich hopes, "that they, would never, xeturn, 3 
little care to ſend the hoſtages, agrecda e. on o of the many. cities r 
cantons f the ifland; performing that article. of the"genvention., Caſar, ho had 
fet his hears'6ri anbulict-.cxpeditiob,/ ws not. ſotry for this: viglation of the treaty; 
and gave" orders ot bailding: in the-avinter,:.. large. m ber of. veſlels/ of a new | 
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barking and lariding of his forces z adapted to all the occaſions of tranſport ſervice ;- 
and at the ſame time able to bear the violence of the waves; and contrived ſo as 
to ſuffer little damage by being aground. - His orders were ſo well executed, that, 
by the following ſpring, ſix hundred new ſhips of this ſort, and twenty eight 
galleys were built; which, with his former fleet now refitted, being ſufficient for 
the embarkation he propoſed, were directed to rendezvous at the Portrus Itius, 

(now Vitſand,) the moſt convenient port for his paſſage, not being above thirty 
miles diſtant from Britain. Thither he came himſelf with the legions, and had 
ſummoned the cavalry of all Gaule, about four thouſand in number, with the 
princes of all the cities; intending to leave very few of them on the continent, 
and to carry the reſt along with him, as a kind of hoſtages, to prevent any diſ- 
turbance there in his abſence. He had abundant reaſon to take this precaution; 

knowing very well the meaſures taken among the Treviri, and indeed all over 
Gaule, to raiſe a general inſurrection: which was the rather to be expected, when 
he was at a diſtance ; ſince ſome of their chiefs could not refrain from ſhewing 
their malevolent 454 refractory ſpirit, even in his preſence. After twenty - five days 
ſtay at the port of rendezvous, leaving Tabienus with three legions, and two 
thouſand horſe, to take care of Gaule, and ſend him proviſions as he ſhould have 
occaſion; he embarked himſelf with the like number of horſe, and five legions of 
foot, on board a fleet of eight hundred ſhips of all ſorts; and ſetting fail; about 
ſun ſet, with a gentle ſouth-weſt wind, arrived the next day at noon on that part 
of the coaſt of Britain, where he had made his nnen. eg e 


out any oppoſition, 


Tux Britnins did not waht t inteiligeries of his deſign) and of 15 great prepars- 
tions he was making for a ſecond invaſion : And the uncertainty, 
as to the time, had in order to oppoſe his landing, drawn! down a body of troops 
to the coaſt, on which he had made his former deſcent. But obſerving, from the 
cliffs, the ſea covered with ſuch a prodigious number of veſſels, they thought 
themſelves too weak to oppoſe a body of forces, that ſeemed. vaſtly ſuperior to that 
of the year before, and capable of making a deſcent in ſeveral places at once: and 


had thereupon retired higher up into the country. Cæſar having choſe a con- 


venient place for his camp, and left Q. Arrius with ten cohorts, and three 
hundred horſe on the ſea coaſt to guard his fleet, which lay at anchor; advanced 
with the reſt of his forces about twelve miles within land, to find out the enemy: 

who having the advantage of a riſing ground near a river, endeavoured to oppoſe 
his paſſage with their chariots and cavalry. - The Roman horſe charging them vi- 
gorouſly, they retired into the woods, to a place exceedingly well fortified by art 
and nature; all the avenues to it being-ſhut up by a great number of large trees 
felled, and laid acroſs: and kept themſelves within this faſtneſs, which ſeemed to 
have been prepared long before for ſome ſuch purpoſe, not offering to ſtir out of 
the woods, unleſs in ſmall parties. In this fortification the ſeventh legion attacked 
them, and carrying the place with little loſs, drove them out of the woods: but 


it belng ſo late in the day, that there was ſcarce time /enough left to fortify tlieir 
camp, and they knowing nothing of the min of the We . would W 


allow them to purſue the enemy any farther. 


His deſign of doing it the next day was —— by ny which he te- 
ceived from Atrius, of the great damage which his fleet had ſuffered the night be- 
fore by the violence of à ſtorm, againſt which neither the ſeamen could ſtand, 
nor anchors And cables hold the ſhips; ſo that abundance of them were: either 
ſtrandedꝭ or elſe ſhatteredl by falling foul upon one another. This account; obliged 
him to return to his fleet, where finding, that with a great deal of pains, and the 


loſs of ID forty of the * the reſt — be reſitted; he ſet all the RE | 
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of the legions to work, ſent for others from Gaule, and ordered Labienus to em- 4 U. c. 
ploy his forces in building as many new veſſels as they were able. To guard "hf 


inſt the like accidents for the future, he thought it beſt to draw all his ſhips on 


dry ground, and encloſe them in the ſame fortification with his camp :. and though 


it was a work of a prodigious labour, yet being carried on without any intermiſſion, 

even in the night-time, he finiſhed it in about ten days ; and leaving there the ſame 

garriſon: he had done before, marched back to the place, from whence he had, re- 

H found at his arrival a great altetation in the face of affairs; the enemy be- 

ing much ſtronger than he expected, and a very numerous body of forces aſ- 

ſembled from all parts of Britain. In his former expedition, and hitherto in 

this, he had none to make head againſt him, but the Belgic colomes, in Britain: 
But they, on the news of the vaſt armament he was making, too powerful for 
them alone to reſiſt, | having applied to the old natives for aſſiſtance, it had been 
readily. granted them, in the common cauſe of keeping out a foreign enemy, that 
deſigned to bring them both into ſubjection. A general council of all the ſtates in 
Britain had been called on the occaſion; and Caſſivellaun had been choſen ge- 
neral; to have the command of their united forces, and the ſovereign direction of 
the war; with as abſolute an authority, as Vercingentorix enjoyed ſoon after in 
the ſame poſt in Gaule, and which he ſeems to have exerciſed. full as arbitrarily. 
He was, perhaps, the fitteſt perſon they could have pitched upon for that com- 
mand, in reſpect of his military ſkill, and experience in martial affairs; for though 
the ſeveral ſtates, among the original Britaint, lived generally in peace with one 
another, ſuch of them as lay on the frontiers of the Belgic colonies, had been en- 
gaged in almoſt continual wars with them from the time of Divitiacuss invaſion. 
This had been particularly the caſe; of the Caff or Cattivellauni, whoſe prince, 
called in all appearance for that reaſon Caſſivellaun, had probably diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the wars, with the Trinobuntes and Atrebates, whoſe lands lay contigu- 
ous to theirs, the one on the eaſt, the other on the weſt; and with the other Belgic or 
(as Ceſar terms them) maritime. fates, that were by the river Thames, divided from 
their territories. On this account he was the laſt perſon that ſhould have been 
entruſted with ſuch an authority; it being very reaſonable to apprehend, that as 


Ar. Baxter, in GLff. Brit. v. Cass, thinks 


it out of doubt, that the Caf and Caſſi, or Catti- 
vellauni, were a Belgir , and it is very likely 


death of Divitiacus, an eaſier conqueſt to the ** 
tains of the bordering clans of the Brigantes. For 
ſuch, undoubtly, was Caſſi-vellaun, (or Caſs-wal- 


that they were a colony of the /elle-caſſes, that 
dwelt about Rouen, adjoining, to the Caletes, or in- 
habitants of the Pais de Caux. © Thoſe parts of 
Normandie, north of the Seine, were full of foreſts; 


and the colonies . thence, tranſplanted (whilſt the 


other Belge choſe ſituations near the ſea, or on ri- 


vers affording conveniencies for commerce) ſeem 
to have pitched on countries, like thoſe they had 


left in Gawle, for their ſettlements. Thus the for- 


mer ſettled in Hertfordſhire,'and the parts adjacent; 
as the latter, under the name of An- calites, did in 
reaſon called 
or prince of the 
3 unos, (pridem, 
the word deſcribing him to be the {ate chigſtain, or 


the hilly, quarters of Oxfora/hire and Buc lis, in the 
neighbourhood of Hen woody countries, where 


they might gratify their taſte of hunting, and fol- 
low the ſame manner of life, which they had been 


uſed to in their original abodes. This "way, of 
lge 


. living, fo different from what the reſt of the 


obſerved. might make them hold:the leſs 

dence with, their countrymeng| might diſpoſe; the: 

to a readier coalition with the Old Britaint, 
manners reel wi their dn, or by their living 


ee 
raicht, 


ne anch, 


lun, as be is called by the ancient author of the 
Triades) and either he, or his father, being prince 
or chieftain of the Oli Britains, that inhabited 
Bedford and Northampton ſhires, had reduced the 
Caſſi-vellauny into ſubjection, as his ſucceſſor or 


deſcendant Cunobelin did afterwards a conſiderable gy 


part of the Dobumi, as well! as of the Trinovantes. 
His dominions. being enlarged by theſe conqueſts, 
he came to, be confidered as a king, and ſeems to 
have taken his title frem that conquered nation, 
which he bad entirely reduced, being for that 

-vellaunus, So the late king 
Tinovantes, is called Immanuentius, 
pridie)- and Nuntius, 


his ſon was pro 


ruler. of the Nowantes ; , ly in 


his father's life; ( before he got poſſeſfion of his ter- 
-. Fitories) deſtribed as his heir by the name of Man- 


atins, from man, (little) .du.(black) and? U- 
(a chieftajn, ) but fu * might hold 
ithe e ehe Befle dt ebieftaing' 119 


diſperſed in woods,' might make them fall, after o i , e HO) 


. 
2 
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4 v.c. tong and ſettled habits of rancour- are not to be ſhaken off in a momenty he | 
_ might till retain ſome of that animoſity, which continual wars and mutual dere. ö 
dations neceffarily occaſion; and might by ſome unhappy effect thereof, ſacrifice N 
the intereſt of the common cauſe to his private reſentments. | 
WnũATTvER reaſon the Belgic colonies had to dread any thing of this nature 
fem Caſſivellaun, they could not, conſidering the diſtreſs they were in, and ſuing 
- as they did for ſuccours, except to any perſon, whom the old Britains thought 
fit to entruſt with the command of the forces, which they ſent to their aſſiſtance; 
and which the Belge, whoſe all was at ſtake, and who lay neareſt the danger, 
were glad to except on any condition : but they ſoon ſaw their fears were but too 
well grounded; the firſt inſtance that we find mentioned of Caſivellaun's exerciſe 
or abuſe of his new authority, being an act of revenge upon one of his neighbours, 
with whom he had been lately at variance. This was Immanuentius, king or 
prince of the Trinobantes;, who being, fince the treaty with the old Britains, no 
longer upon his guard againſt a reconciled ally, as he had been againſt an open 
enemy, was flain by him: and his fon Mandubratius forced to fly for his life into 
Gault; where he came for refuge to Czfer;-# little before his embarkation for 
Nita. This was enough to diſſolve tlie umon between the ancient and the 
5 Belgic Britains, almoſt as ſoon as it was formed: And it muſt, by deſtroying all 
confidence between them, have naturally had this effect in any other juncture. 
But the dread the latter were in of the abſolute power conferred upon Caſfevellaun, 
by the general conſent of all the nations of the iſland ; à power as terrible to 
them, as that of Yercingenterix was to the Gaulr; the ſituation of their affairs at 
that time, when ar invaſion was daily expected; and the impoſhbility of making 
head aphiniſt the Rontars, withoiit' the aſſiſtanee of the other Britains, cauſed them 
to defer proceeding to that extremity, till a more favourable opportunity offered. 
| Thus ſmothering their reſtnttgietits for a while, they received ſore benefit from 
their late alliance; Caffovellaim, on advice of Cæſar's landing, marching to their 
fuccour with a body of the Old Britains; and it was this acceſſion of forces,” that 
treat the Britiſh army much more numerous than the Roman general expected. 
CasstvxkAbx, notwithſtanding his numbers, did not think it adviſeable to 
come to a general battle; in which the excellency of the Roman diſcipline gave 
the enemy a great. advantage : but choſe rather to haraſs them in their marches, 
and attack them in ſmall parties. Several ſkirmiſhes happened accordingly during 
Caſurs march; the Britains, from time to time, breaking on a ſudden out of their 
coverts, falling upon the Romans with their horſe and chariots, and retiring back 
w.their woods and hills, whenever they were. repulſed. This was conſtantly the 
| | caſe; the Roman cavalry being ſuperior in all theſe actions, and killing abundance 
| 50 the Britains, though not without ſome loſs of their own, by purſuing them 
| too cagerly into their kalk Not diſcouraged by theſe repulles, they fallied 


* 4 —— 4 « 


| But * ori firſt two cohorts, and afterwards a greater number to. We 
| His men, who were put into ſome diforder by the new ways of fighting in'chariots ; 
| ? che Britains charged boldly through them, before their ranks,, in which intervals 
| * had been left to avoid the impetuous ſhock of the chariots, were quite cloſed; 
and killing Q. Laberius Durus, à tribune of the army, retired fafe'to their coverts. 
4 Ir was obſeruecd in theſe actions, that the Romans ſuffered great inconveniencies 
from their heaby armour, which difabled thetir from purſuing the enemy in their 
retreat, and did nat allow them: to ſtir in the leaſt from the ſtandard; and that 
their horſe were expoſed to unuſual dangers, the Britain frequently giving way 
defignedly ; and whew they had drawn the horſe at ligne from. the legions, 
1 leaping 
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leaping from their chariots, and fighting on foot with great advantage ; fo that 4. U. C: 


the Roman cavalry were equally in danger, whether they purſued or retired; To 
this was added another inconvenience ; for the Britains never en gaged in a large 
body, but only in ſmall and ſcattered parties : which had their ſeveral ſtations ap- 


pointed, and came up in their turns to relieve each other: freſh men ſtill ſuc- 


ceeding, and taking the place of ſuch as were fatigued. 


Tux next day, the Britiſb forces appeared upon the hills, at a conſiderable di- 


tance from the camp; and a few of them began to ſkirmiſh with the Roman 
horſe; though with leſs vigour, than they had ſhewed the day before: But about 


700. 


— > 


noon, Cæſar having ſent C. Trebonius with three legions, and all the cavalry, 


to forage, they poured upon them from all parts, and attacked the legions 
at the ſame time, that they fell upon the foragers. The Romans repulſed them 
vigorouſly: and their horſe ſeeing themſelves ſupported by the legions, pur- 
ſued them fiercely; not allowing them time either to rally, make a ſtand, 
or get out of their chariots, and cutting them down in their flight with 
great ſlaughter. This was a fatal blow to the Belgic Britains; and they 
found by experience on this occaſion, how little the ſuccours of a recon- 
ciled enemy are to be depended. on ; for all their auxiliaries quitted them upon 
this diſaſter : and Caſſivellaun, whether daunted by his ill ſucceſs, or influenced by 
ſome remains of his old rancour againſt them, left them to ſhift for themſelves, 
and retired with his army compoſed of other Britains, and collected out of their ſe- 
veral ſtates, into his own territories. The old Britains thus deſerted, were not 
able to ſtand an engagement : and had no reaſonable party left, but to make the 
beſt accommodation they could for themſelves. | 1 

CzsAR, reſolving to purſue Caffivellaun, advanced with his army to the Thames, 
the boundary of that prince's dominions ; who, in deſpair of ſucceſs in a battle, 
had diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his forces, but yet was determined to diſpute the 
paſſage of the river; which was fordable by foot only in one place, and could not 
be paſſed even there, without great difficulty. When Cæſar came thither, he 
found the oppoſite bank lined with a great body of the enemies troops, and forti- 
fied with palifades; and was informed likewiſe by priſoners and deſerters, that 
there were ſharp ſtakes drove into the bottom of the river ; though they did not 
appear, being covered with the water. He ordered however his horſe firſt to en- 
ter the ford, and the legions to follow ; who went on with great alacrity, though 
they could ſcarce keep their heads above the water : and both together charged 
the enemy with ſo much vigour, that they quitted the bank and fled. Caſſivellaun 
ordering all the people and cattle out of the fields into the woods, kept only four 
thouſand chariots about him, to obſerve the marches of the Romans ; lurking gene- 
rally within the woods or inacceſſible places: but fallying out with his chariots, 
when he found a party detached from the main body either for plunder or for fo- 


rage, and putting them into great danger. This made Cæſar abſolutely forbid 


ſuch excurſions, and not ſuffer the horſe to quit the legions, or to waſte and burn 
the country, but in their company. | | | 
In the mean time the Trinobantes, one of the moſt powerful ſtates in thoſe 
parts, ſent deputies to Czſar, with tenders of ſubmiſſion, promiſes of obedience, 
and a requeſt, that he would ſend Maydubratius to govern them, and defend him 
againſt the violence of Caſſivellaum: He ſent accordingly Mandubratius to them; 
and having demanded forty hoſtages, and a quantity of corn for his'army ; they 


— 


very readily performed both, and were, by his protection, ſecured from of plunder | 
ns 


and injuries of the ſoldiers. Several other people of the Belgic Britains, ſeeing 
this good treatment of their neighbours, and what little confidence was to be placed 
Voboa | 75 * 6 e TE ER in 
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4. U. C. in their allies, thought they had no better party to take ; and made likewiſ Nan 
K ſubmiſſion ; particularly the Ceni magni; (whoſe ſeat cannot, according to Caeſar's 


relation, be fixed any where ſo naturally as in Surrey) the * Segontiaci of Hamp- 
ſhire ; the Bibroci of Berks ; the Ancalites in the hilly parts of Oxfordſhire and 
Bucks ; and the Caſſi of Hertfordſhire. Ceſar being informed by the deputies of 


theſe people, that Caffivellaun's town (ſo the Britains called a thick grove with a 


lawn in the middle of it, ſurrounded with a ditch and rampart to ſecure” it from 
the ſudden incurſions of an enemy) was not far off, ſeated among woods and mo- 
raſſes, and filled with great numbers of men and cattle, reſolved to attack him in 
all his ſtrength; and marching to the place, found it very ſtrongly fortified, both 
by art and nature. He ſtormed it however in two places: and the Britains not 
able long to withſtand the force of the Romans, fled out of the place by different 
ways; loſing great numbers of men in the purſuit, and leaving a vaſt quantity of 
cattle a prey to the enemy. e 

Wulst the war was carrying on in theſe quarters, Caſſtvellaum in hopes of 
obliging Cæſar to quit the country and return to take care of his navy, ſent in- 
ſtructions to Cingetorix and Taximagulus, two Kentiſh potentates, Carvilius, chief 
of the Carvilii in Wilts, and Segonax, a prince of the Segontiaci in Hampſhire, to 
aſſemble all their forces and ſurprize the naval camp of the Romans, They endea- 
voured to execute his orders: but as ſoon as they appeared” before the camp, the 
gariſon, not waiting an aſſault, ſallied out and routed: them without any loſs or 
difficulty, ſlaying many of them, and taking their chief general Cingetorix or Lu- 
gotortx 3 priſoner. © Caſſivellaun was much affected with the news of this defeat, 
and ſtill more with the defection of the Belgic Britains: and now diſcouraged by 
ſuch a ſeries of loſſes; which left him without any farther ' reſource, to prevent 
the ravage of his territories, he ſent embaſſadors to Cæſar to treat of a ſubmiſſion, 
by the mediation of Comius of Arras. Ceſar, for fear of ſome commotions in Gale, 


had determined to paſs the winter on the continent; and conſidering, that, as 
there was but little ſummer left, the war might be protracted till it was over, 
thought it proper to accept his ſubmiſſion, on condition of a certain annual tri- 
- bute to be paid by Britain to the Roman people. Cæſar, having received the 


hoſtages he demanded for the performance, and charged Caſſivellaun not to offer 
any injury to Mandubratius or the Trinovantes, marched back with his army, 
and a great number of captives to the ſea fide ; where he found his ſhips refitted, 
but very few arrived from Labienus. As the equinox was near, he choſe to croud 
his ſoldiers cloſer together, rather than wait longer for more ſhipping : And ſet- 


ting fail about nine at night with a fine gale, landed early the next morning in 


I take the Ceni Magni, to be the inhabitants 
of the ſkirts of the vaſt foreſt of Anderida, extend- 
Ing over the hills of Surrey, who lying neareſt to 


Ken, might for that reaſon be called the Ceni, or 
firſt of the Magni, (as the number of towns in 
that part of Surrey, ſtill paſſing by the names of 


Kenton, Kennington, Cheane, c. ſeem to intimate, ) 


and to be part of the ſame kind of people, who 


dwelt in the adjoining borders of Hampſhire, and 
in the ſkirts of the ſame foreſt, called Mean-uari, 
from. whom the Hundred of Mean, the towns of 


| Eaft and Vit Mean, Meanſtoch, Ec. borrow their 


names. Theſe living diſperſed in woods, ſeem to 
be denominated from their buſineſs, and the herds 
of goats, which they fed in that wild foreſt ; Mean 
or Mean-nan, being in Celtic and Irifb, a Kid; and 
Mean-uari, ſignifying, Viri Caprarii, (Goatherds. ) 

ancient town of Ghiete-tun, now Gatton in 


Surrey, ſhews, that the hills there were ſtocked 
with goats formerly, and the like may be preſumed 


from the names of the mannors of Gates-hull or 
Goats-hill ; Bucklan, from Buch, a he-goat, and Lan, 
ſeptum, Waverley or Gaverley, from Gaer or Ga- 
var, capra, and Lle, locus; Godel-mynn from Co- 
del, conventus, a drove, and Mynn, hedus. See 
Lloyd's Compar. Vocab. v. Caper, Hoepvus, 1rifh 
_ v. MRAN AN, Archæol. p. 221. v. Coptl, 
c. 

Adee Baxter's Goff. Ant. Brit. v. SEGONTIACH, 
BinBRoci, ANCAL1iTEs, CAss II, CATTIVEL- 
LAUuNI. xi | 
_ 3 Lugotorix, whoſe name implies, that he was 
the zoparch or chieftain of the country, lying on the 
banks of the river (i. e. the Thames) in Kent, from 
Lug, liquor, aqua limpida ; Oto, ripa, and Rix, "4 
mus, rex, ductor. See Baxter v. CINGEToORIx, Lu- 
GOTORIX, OTToDINt. So Cadel, prince of Powh); 

a country through which the Severne runs, was 
ſurnamed Deyrn-lug, from Deyrn or Theyrn, tyran- 
nus, a king, and Lug, a river. See Nenmus, c. 34- 


Gaule, 


** 


P 


Book II. 


In 


i. e. in the fifty fourth year before the Chri/tian æra. 


OF ENGLAND. 


Gaule, having had the good fortune not to loſe ſo much as a ſingle tranſport 4: U. C. 
which had ſoldiers on board, in either of his expeditions. The laſt of theſe, was | Ig | 
in A. L. C. 700, when Lucius Domitius, and Appius 


Claudius were conſuls, 


Tu only authors among the ancients, whoſe works have been preſerved to our 
times, that have given us any conſiderable particulars of theſe invaſions, are Czſar 
and Dio Caſſius ; and it is from them that this relation is taken. It appears plainly - 
upon the whole, that the diviſions of Britain paved the way for her ruin; that the 

diſſentions which reigned between the Belgic and the ancient Britains; the vin- 


dictive temper of Cafffvellaun ; the abuſe of his power in 
nuentius, and oppreſſion of the Trinovantes ; his 


of ancient Britains, retiring with them t 


e laughter of Imma- 
mg off the auxiliary corps 
rritories ; leaving all the Bel- 


gic provinces expoſed to the ravages of the enemy, (which naturally reviving their 8 


former animoſities and throwing the 


ſubmiſſion) where the true cauſes 


| elgic Britains into deſpair, put the Trins- 
vantes upon ſetting the firſt example of a defectig 


, and the reſt upon making their 
iſland's falling an eaſy prey to the Ro- 


mans. It was in truth, a much eaſier affair, than it is generally thought, or hath 
been hitherto repreſented ; and however ſurprizing it may appear, it is neverthe- 
leſs very certain, from authorities liable to no exception, that Ceſar's ſecond expe- 
dition took up no more time than his firſt *, and that all the tranſactions of his 


1 Ceſar had not as yet reformed the Roman 


Kalendar, ſo that the equinox, was then ſuppoſed to 
fall out later in the year, than it was afterwards 
ſettled ; and yet after he arrived in Gaule, from his 
firſt expedition, he ſent Labienus to reduce the Me- 
napii, and ſuch of the Morini as not ſubmit- 
ted; which was done before he put his army into 
winter quarters. He ſtill ſtaid in that country, till 
after New-year's-day, When L. Domitius and 
Appius Claudius entered on their conſulſhip; and 
then ſeeing the Britains had not ſent the hoſtages, 
ſtipulated by their treaty with him, he gave orders 


for providing a fleet, in order to a ſecond invaſion. 


After this, he ſet out for /taly, and there held the Di- 
ets or Comitia of the ſtates of Gallia Ciſalpina, and 
thence crofling the Alpes, went into [{yricum, and 
made preparations to attack the Piruſtz, who had 
waſted a great part of the province, but now ſee- 
ing their danger, ſent deputies to excuſe what had 
been done, and to promiſe ſatisfaction. Cæ ſar or- 
dered them to bring a number of hoſtages by a cer- 
tain day; which being done by the time appointed, 
he named commiſſioners to examine into the da- 
mages, and rate the ſatisfaction to be made to the 
7 parties. Then holding a convention of the 
Iährian ſtates, he repaſſed the Alpes into Gallia 
Ci ſalpina, and from thence into the Tran ſalpine 
Gaule, where he viſited all the winter quarters of 
his army, to ſee in what forwardneſs the ſhips 
were, which he deſigned to make uſe of in his 
Britiſh expedition; and having given orders for 
what was further to be done, be appointed his 
fleet to rendezvous at the Portus Icius; and aſ- 
ſembling his forces, marched with four legions, 
and eight hundred horſe, into the country of the 
Treviri ; a long march from the ſea coaſt, or parts 
of Gaule, where his ſhips were building by the le- 


gions. There he received the ready ſubmiſſion of 


 Cingetorix, and not long after the unwilling one of 
Induciomarus, upon the delivery of two hundred 
hoſtages, whom he had particularly named; chooſ- 


country, and of great credit in all other parts 


- 


ing this party, how little ſoever it was to be de- 
pended upon, rather than be obliged: to ſpend all 
the ſummer in reducing him by force. He then 
convened all the princes of the Trevirt : and 
having taken the beſt meaſures he could for the 
peace of the province, marched back with his 
army to the Portus Icius, where he was de- 
tained twenty five days, by contrary winds. At 
laſt a favourable gale ariſing, he ordered his forces 
to embark, when a new incident occaſioned a fur- 
ther delay. Dummnrix, general of the Æduan 
cavalry, a man of the greateſt power in his own 
of 
Gaule, the likelieſt perſon to ſpirit up all the Gal- 
lic ftates to a general inſurrection, ; ſtole away 
from the camp with the troops he commanded ;, 
and Cz/ar was forced to ſend a great part of his 
horſe after him, 'who uſing great-Uiligence in the 
purſuit, overtook him, and killing him on his re- 


fuſal to return, brought back the Æduan cavalry ; 


after which the embarkation was quietly made 


- without any further delay. This, however, is ſuch 


a ſeries of tranſactions, all after the beginning of 


the year, that whatever allowances are made for 
Cæ ſar's celerity, in the diſpatch of buſineſs, it 
cannot yet be ſuppoſed, that it ſhould be all done 


before the end of July. That it was not, ſeems 
very clear from 'Tully's letters, whoſe brother 
Quintus went with Cæſar, in his laſt expedition to 
Britain. In one of thoſe to Atticus, Lib. iv. 
Ep. xv. dated July 27. <* After ſending him an ac- 
ce count of what paſſed at Rome; particularly of 
<< the candidates for the tribuneſhip, one of which 


was ſupported by the conſul Domitius, and tel- 


ling him, that if the courier did not ſet out, 


till after the election was over, the next day, 


( July 28.) he would let him know the iſſue of 
« of it; he adds, that he 8 his brother 
C Quinius letters, that Cæſar was got by that 
<« time into Britain, and was very anxious till he 


„ heard what was doing there. As the carriage 


a I. v. init. , 


OY laſt 
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4. v. c. laſt campaign here paſſed within the compaſs of the ſingle month of Augaft. He 
A left no gartiſon, and made no ſettlement in the ifland, nor did his ſoldiers carry 
off either gold or ſilver, or any booty, beſides their captives : and all the advantage 

ariſing to the Roman ſtate from this expedition, conſiſted in the glory of carrying 
their arms beyond the ocean, and in a tribute agreed to be paid, which could not 
be conſiderable. This ſeems to be ſtipulated in the name of all Britain by Cay}. 
vellaun, in virtue of the ſupreme power delegated to him by a general Aſſembly of 
the States of the country: but as he had not time to conſult them on the occaſion, 


it muſt be done without their 


particular conſent. It may therefore well be 


queſtioned, whether this tribute was ever duly paid; or, if it were at firſt, whilſt 
the terror of Czſar's arms, and the fame of his victories over many hundred thou- 


ſands of Gauls the following year, were freſh in their 


memory, there is good 


reaſon to think it was ſoon dropped; at leaſt by the old Britains, who being con- 


of letters, from the coaſt of Britain to Rome, ge- 
nerally took up a month ; Cicero could not know, 
at that time, tat Cæſar had lain wind- bound 
twenty-five days, after he was at the ſea fide ready 


to embark, and it may therefore reaſonably be 


ſuppoſed, the latter did not arrive in Britain, fo 


ſoon as Cicero imagined, on the 29" of July. 


In a letter to his brother Quintus, Lib. iii. Ep. i. 
Cicero acknowledges the receipt of four of his bro- 
ther's letters from Britain, the laſt dated Augu/? 
the, 10, and the other three very ſhort ones, 
wrote all at the ſame time, about his private af- 
fairs, as they came into his head, upon Oppius, 


Czſar's ſecretary's being hindered: by bufineſs, or 


perhaps by the winds, from diſpatching the expreſs 
at the moment he deſigned; but with fo little in 
them about Britiſb affairs, that all which Marcus 
could gather from them was; that there was little 
or nothing, either to rejoice at or fear with regard 
to the affairs of Britain. Theſe letters of Quin- 


tus, (which his brother received about September 


I . ads wats after Cz- 
ſar had driven the Belgic Britains from their in- 
trenchment in the wood, before they were joined by 
Caſfevellaun, and when he was returned back to 
his camp on the ſea coaſt, to repair his ſhattered 
navy; which took him up ten days, beſides thoſe 
ſpent in marching'back to the coaſt, and in return- 
ing to his other encampment, twelve miles diſtant. 
Quintus wrote from Britain on Auguſt the 220, 
another letter to his brother, who ſeems to have 


received it at the ſame time, with a letter wrote 


ten days after, (viz.) on September the 1* by Cz- 
ſar, or perhaps the day after, for in Epi/t. i. ad 
Quintum Fratrem, I. iii. which is dated September 
the 20, the day after Gabinius entred Rome by 
night, he ſays expreſsly, that he received Czſar's 
on September the 28", and that of Quintus, as he 
was folding up his letter of the 29" to ſend away; 
but adding to it, on that occaſion, he ſays, that 
Ceſar, in his letter of September the 1*, had ac- 
quainted him, that he was then come back to the ſea. 
There he waited ſome time, in expectation of La- 
bienus's ſending him fixty more tranſports from 
Gaule; but they not coming ſo ſoon as he expected, 
being driven back by ſtorms, or contrary winds, 
he crouded his men together on the ſhips he had, 
and landed in Gaule on September the 26", as Cicero 
tells Atticus in his letter, ( Ep. xvii. adAtticum. I. iv.) 
which ſeems to be wrote on October the 25" be- 
fore he ſet out for his Villa near Tuſculum. It ap- 


| pears from hence very plain, that Cæſar, after the 


1 


repairing of his ſhips, and the fortifying of his na- 
val camp, could not have above twenty days left 
for his expedition againſt Caffvellaun > The boun- 
dary of whoſe territories on the Thames was cigh 


miles from the ſea coaſt, where the Romans landed. 


He ſeems to have marched from the place of his 
2 with that Britiſb general, by Lenham, 

iaſtane, Keſtonbeath, and eodcuate, to Ot- 
lands and Coway/takes, where the ſharp ſtakes, of 
the thickneſs of a man's thigh, covered with lead, 
and driven hard into the bottom of the river, to 
embaraſs the Romans in their paſſage of the ford, 
were in Bede time ſtill remaining. The reſt of 
theſe few days. were ſpent in marching through 
the weſtern borders of Middleſex: to Verelam, and 
in reducing Caſſiuellaum + And Ceſar's march ter- 
minating there, it is not reaſonable to think it could 
have any effect on the Iceni, a potent ſtate of the 
Old Britains, whoſe country lay too far off, to 
allow us to imagine, they ſhould ſend deputies to 
court a ſubjeCtion, ' whilſt the enemy kept at ſuch 
a diſtance. . This coutributes to ſhew, that the 
Gent Magni, who, influenced by the example of the 
Trinobantes, a Belgic colony like themſelves, and 
the good uſage they received from Czfar, were 
the next people that ſubmitted to him, can be no 
other than the inhabitants of Surrey. Cæſar had 
paſſed through part of their country; and the 
whole of it lay expoſed to the ravages of his ſol- 
diers; it was therefore natural for them to prevent 
the miſchief by a timely ſubmiffion. I be au- 
thor of the Britannia Romana, p. 17. thinks there 
is a miſtake in the word, and that it ſhould be 
read [cent-Regni, fo as to mark two different peo- 
ple; but the ſame difficulty ſtill ſubſiſting, in this 
caſe, with regard to the Iceni, my notion is, that 
if the word be really Regni, it ſhould be read Ceni- 
regni, or (as C, was always in thoſe days pro- 


nounced like X,) to humour the pronunciation, 


Leniregni, i. e. Citeriores Regni, the firft of the 


Kegni, or the upper Regni, for fo the clans of the 


Rani ſeated on the Downs, or hills of Surrey, 


were, in compariſon of the others; who inhabited 
che fea coaſt of 


Hampſbire, with the adjoining 
borders of Sifſox, - and were divided -from the 
Cantii, by the vaſt ſoreſt of Anderida ;; Whereas 


dhe Regni of Surrey, who, as Prolemy ſays, lay be- 


tween the Cantii and the Atrebutes, were conti- 
guous to the former, and the firſt of their nation 
in Cz/ar's way. That che word Cen, Ken, or 


Kyn, ſignifies both firſt and upper, woe ate aſſured by 


the learned Britain, author of Mena Antiqua, p. 21. 
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cerned in no trade, had not the ſame dependance on the Romans, as the Beſgic 

colonies had on account of their commerce; there being no vent for the native ; 

commodities of this iſland at that time, but in the Roman empire. This retidered 

it. very eaſy for the Romans to levy upon them their proportion of the tribute, by 

' ſeizing their effects, and laying a duty on their merchandize : and it is the more 
probable that they took this laſt method: becauſe ſome of the authors of thoſe 

times, call the money levied upon Britains, a duty or cuſtom, whilſt others term 

it a tribute. | | 3 48 


III. AFTER the death of Julius Ceſar, the Romans were ſo etmbroiled in civil wars, State of Bri- 
that they could not look after their remote conqueſts: and when thoſe wars were {7 fon. 
ended, Britain lay ſtill neglected. The emperor Auguſtus, in the 6 of his reign, invaſion by 
and the 26% year before Chriſt; having paſſed into Gaile, and regulated the tributes Ga 
of the ſeveral nations of that country, entertained the deſign of making an ex- 
pedition hither, probably for the like purpoſe : but was hindered from putting it 
in execution, by the breaking out of the Cantabrian war, and the revolt of the * 
Salaff, a people of Piedmont. The deſign however alarmed the little potentates 
of Britain to ſuch a degree, that, to divert the ſtorm, they ſent einbaſſadors to Au- 
guſtus to ſue for peace, and to bring preſents and oblations to the capitol: and they 
ſucceeded ſo far as to prevent an invaſion ; the Romans, as Strubo obſerves, not 
thinking it worth while to be at the expence of conquering a country, which had 

not force enough to attack them in their own tertitoties. They conſidered like- 
wiſe, that the conqueſt of it might expoſe them to great inconveniencies from 
the neighbouring iſlands; and they could reap little advantage from it in other 
reſpects z ſince they received greater ſums by the duties on the Britiſh merchandize 
exported into Gaule, and the foreign commodities imported into Britain, without 
employing troops to levy them, than they could expect from a tribute, deducting 
the charge of a garriſon, Which in ſuch caſe would become neceſſary. Theſe du- 
ties not being heavy, the Britains ſubmitted to them eaſily : and continuing in- 
dependent in other reſpects, lived in amity with Rome, during the reigns of Au- 
guſtus (who was more intent on ſeturing the dominions he already poſſeſſed than 
of adding new territories to the empire) and of his ſucceſſor Tiberius, who fol- 
lowed the maxims of his predeceſſor. Thus when Germanicus, after his glorious 
campaign againſt the Cherie, and his victory over Arminius, in the plains of Wege- 4 p. 6, 
ac, on the. banks of the Meſer, had embarked his men on the German ocean: and VV 
his fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm, ſome of his ſhips were driven into deſert 
iſlands, others either wrecked on the coaſts; or forced to take refuge in the ports 
of Britain, probably in thoſe parts-which were poſſeſſed by the old natives; the 
Britiſh reguliꝰ, or chieſtains, aſſiſted and received the diſtreffed Romans with great 
humanity, and ſent them back in ſafety to their general. In conſequence of ſuch 
friendly diſpoſitions; there was a continual intercourſe between the people of Bri- 
tain, and the fubjects of the Roman empire; the principal of the Britiſb nobility 
reſorted frequently to Name itſelf, and ſome of them were there educated, The 
Roman publicans, ſettled here for collecting the cuſtoms of merchandize, had all 
the opportunities they could with. of obſerving the nature, fituation, and condition 
of the country, as well as the cireumſtances, ſtrength or weakneſs, diſſenſions, 
views, and intereſts of the various clans and people that inhabited this iſland. 
Thus Rritain, terrible whilſt it was unknown, became familiar to the Romans; who 
now finding it an eaſier matter; than they once-imagined, to reduce it into the form 
of a province, ſoon forgot the political maxims of Auguſtus : and though the con- 
Lis Toucit. Annal. ii. n. 17. 
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queſt thereof was ſcarce reconcileable to the intereſts of the ſtate, and could contri- 
bute little to its profit or revenue; yet there was ſomething in the name or glory of 
a conqueſt, and in the ſound of the word Britannicus, glaring enough to ſtrike 
the fancy, and tempt the vanity of a worthleſs emperor. Caius Caligula, vain and 
bluſtering, but withall a rank-coward in his nature, ſudden, impetuous, uncertain, 
and extravagant in all his actions, , propoſed, once in a freak, to paſs over into Bri- 
tain upon the following occaſion. | Cuno- belin, prince of the Cattivellaum, who 


had, ſince Julius Czſar”s time, extended their territories ſo, as to bring the Trino- 


» 4. D. 3% 


vantes, (among whom Ptolemy places Camulodunum) the Dobuni, and other clans 
of people under their vaſſalage, was, by. this acceſſion of dominion, the moſt 
powerful prince in the iſland. He lived in a good correſpondence with the Ro- 
mans, taking care to have the duties of merchandize regularly paid; as appears 
from ſeveral of his coins ſtruck in the ports where the Roman cuſtomers and 


minters reſided, with the word Taſcia inſcribed, to expreſs their being (as the word 


denotes in Britiſh) tribute pennies. He had many ſons, three of which are men- 
tioned by the Roman hiſtorians, Adminius, Caratacus, and Togodumnus : the laſt of 
theſe he made governour of the Dobuni, as his name imports ; the ſecond proba- 
bly. preſided over thoſe quarters of the country of the Cattuvellauni, that lay next 
the Silures, and poſſeſſed them in property after his father's death; if he did not, 
by the excluſion of Adminius, the eldeſt of. the brothers, ' ſucceed him in all his 
other dominions. Adminius ſeems, in Cunabelin's lifetime, to have preſided over 
the Trinovantes: and either for raiſing ſome diſturbances in the ſtate, and rebelling 
againſt his father, or for ſome other miſdemeanors, was by him driven out of Bri- 
tain; and flying for refuge to Caligula, put him upon making a conqueſt of theiſland 3, 
_ CaricuLa aſſembling an army of 200,000 men, and marching firſt againſt 
the Germans, paſſed the Rhine: but without coming to any action, or ſo much as 
ſeeing an enemy, repaſſed it again immediately, in order to plunder Gaule, and 
from thence croſs the ſea with his forces to Britain. When he came to the ocean, 
he drew up his army.in battalia : and having taken a ſhort turn upon the ſea in a 
galley, gave orders on his coming aſhore for a charge to be ſounded, and the ſignal 


of battle to be given. No enemy appearing, the ſoldiers were-commanded to 


ga- 
ther all the cockles and ſhelfiſh they could find; which he called the ſpoils of the 


ocean, and ſent to Rome by land, with the galleys which had attended him at ſea, 
to ſerve as ornaments of his triumph. All that he did worth notice, during his 


ſtay on the coaſt, was, the building of a watch- tower near Boulogne, as a monu- 


ment of his imaginary victory, and to ſerve for a guide, by night, to ſhips at ſea; 
which being at firſt called Twrris-ardens, and ſince, by the common people of the 
country, termed corruptly Tour Ordans, or Tour d'Ordre, was repaired by Charl- 
magne 5, and is ſtill ſubſiſting a noble monument of Roman antiquity. 5 
1 Tn Candle Britania. " 

, 2 Calig. c. 44. 


But as Mr. Spasbeimo has alfgned a different read- 
- ing to the laft of theſe medals, there is no arguing 


imagine he was made king of the Trino- from ſo uncertain a foundation; though nothing is 


vantes by Claudius; and, in ſupport of their opinion, 
alledge a coppercoin found in England, and engraved 


among others by Camden; on which, though a great 


part of the letters are defaced, there isſtilllegible on 
one fide in Greek, BEETANNIKOE; and on the other, 


there is an half ſhip, with theſe words, METFONOAIE 


ETIMINAIOT BA. . . (i. e. Baſileos, king.) The reſt vid 
tled there, (as his coins | 


of the inſcription being | illegible,” they endeavour 
to ſupply it by the reading of another medal, 
in the very ſame character, publiſhed by Oa- 


vius Strada, which hath the fame inſcription- with 
the addition of AO, the initial letters of London. 


A Burton's Antoninus, p- 158. 


. 
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mote natural than to think that Claudius, upon the 


conqueſt of thoſe parts of Britain, which had 
belonged to Cunabe line, ſhould put Adminius in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome part of his father's territories, and 


that when he erected Coamwodunum:' into a colony, 


taking away the lands from the Britains, and di- 
iding them among the Roman Soldiers, who ſet- 
prove he did) Londen ſhould. 


| then, become the Britiſh metropolis of the Trine- 


vantes. a TIRE 3 fob. _ | 
4 Dio: Fix. Orot l. vii. e. 5. Amin. I. iv. 
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A ConpvucrT ſo full of vanity, folly and extravagance; ſuch a ſenſeleſs ſhew of 4. D. 39. 


embattled armies facing the ſea inſtead of an enemy, and ſuch a ridiculous parade 
of a mock triumph, followed by the ſervile acclamations and flatteries of a cor- 
rupt and abject ſenate, rendered the ſtate of Rome as deſpicable, as the perſon of 
the ſovereign. - The Britains ſeeing ſuch a prodigious number of forces not daring 
to venture over the ocean to attack them, and all. the mighty preparations and fu- 
rious menaces of Caligula thus vaniſh into ſmoke, ceaſed any longer to dread the 
Roman power: and flattered with a notion, that they were for ever ſafe from any 
invaſion, ſuffered themſelves to be ſuprized in the height of their ſecurity and con- 


fidence, by the moſt indolent and ſtupid of his ſucceſſors. Claudius lived to come 


to the empire, becauſe no body thought him fit for that dignity, or indeed capable 
of diſcharging the leaſt office, or of managing any publick buſineſs whatever: He 
had neither parts nor judgment to qualify him for government, or even keep him 
from the univerſal contempt of mankind. He was likewiſe infinitely timorous, 
fond of eaſe, pleaſure, and trifles ; unthinking, without application, without am- 
bition, had neither a defire nor thought of empire; but void of all paſſions him- 
ſelf, and without any will or ſentiments of his own, he adopted implicitly all that 
were inſpired into him by thoſe that were about his perſon ; who always found 


in him not an aſſuming prince, but an obſequious miniſter, ever ready to execute 


their pleaſure. Theſe favourites, ſlaves in their original, their temper, and their 
ſentiments, tho* enfranchiſed, advanced to honours and courted more than their 
maſter by all that wanted to make their fortunes, had a mind for their own cre- 


dit, that their pupil ſhould give himſelf an air of unexpected activity; and make 


a figure in the world by ſome conqueſt, that would add to the pomp of his titles. 
Beric, a conſiderable Britiſh chieftain, and ſome others of the ſame nation, had 

their ill ſucceſs in the civil wars, which the princes of Britain (ſecure as 
they fancied themſelves from all foreign dangers) had made of late upon one ano- 
ther, been forced to quit their country, and fly to Rome for protection. Theſe 
exiles magnifying their own intereſt among the Britains, and repreſenting the great 
facility of the enterprize, it was reſolved to undertake the conqueſt of this iſland ; 


and to ſend over an army hither under the command of A. Plautius, a man of ſe- 


natorial dignity, and a wiſe experienced officer; with inſtructions to give notice, if 
he met with more than ordinary difficulties, that Claudius might come over in 
perſon to his aſſiſtance. N 


IV. Wurx Plautius came with his forces to the ſea in Gaule, they expreſſed The Reman 


which proved in the end of no diſſervice; as the news of it, confirming the 
Britains in their notion, that the Romans never durſt attack them in this iſland, 


kept them from drawing their forces together to oppoſe his landing; ſo that he 


made his deſcent without oppoſition. There were other circumſtances favourable 


to his enterprize, and which gave him good reaſon to expect ſucceſs; a great 
part of the inhabitants of Britain being much better prepared for a ſubmiſſion to 


the Romans, than they were at the time of the two former invaſions. The Ro- 
mans had not at that time had footing in any part in Gaule (beſides their province 
of Gallia Nerbenenfis) above three years; and Czſar was then upon the point of 


being attacked by the united forces of the Aguitanica, | Celtica, and: Belgica, all the 


parts of that country, with which the Britains held any correſpondence. But now 
all Gaule was reduced into the form of a province; and was ſo firmly ſettled in 
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A. D. 43. its obedience to Rome, that for an hundred. years paſt there had been no diſturbance 
nn the country. All the commerce of Britain had been, during that ſpace of time, 


carried on through Gawle, and was much improved above what it had been "ag 
fore: Nor could the Belgic colonies, who carried on that commerce, poſſibly find 
any other vent for their commodities, than in the Roman empire. They paid 
already duties on their merchandize ; they ſaw their neighbours of Gaule eaſy and 
rich under the Roman yoke; they had no reaſon to apprehend an harſher treat- 
ment, if they did not provoke the Romans to it by acts of hoſtility ; and thus 
having little to dread, they had ſomething: likewiſe to hope from the like ſub- 
on. 
NE tus it was owing to the great power conferred upon Caſſrvellaun, or to 
ſome other cauſe, it ſeems very clear, that the Cattuvellauni had very much ex- 
tended their dominion fince Czſar's expeditions. © Their territories now reached 
from Lincolnſhire eaſtward, through the ſhires of Northampton and Worceſter to 
the banks of the Severn weſtward ; each leſſer people finding a convenience in 
being united to a ſtronger, in order to be more powerfully protected and ſecured 


in the quiet enjoyment of their eſtates. Bedford and Hertford ſhires, and the 


weſtern part of Middleſex, were their ancient poſſeſſions; which they had much 
enlarged by conqueſts over the Belgie Britains that lay cantiguous to them; 
having in Cunobelin's time reduced the Trinovantes (who inhabited the reſt of 
Middleſex, and a great part of Eſſex) the Ancalites and part of the Dobuni ſettled, 
the one in the hills of Bucks, and Oxferdfbrre, near Henley, the other in the vale 
of Aileſbury and the lower part of the latter county. The Belg:ck Britains, thus 
loſing ground every day, and in danger of being reduced one after another by that 
powerful nation of the ancient Britains, ſeem to have thought they had no 
other or better party to take, to prevent further encroachments from an old enemy, 
whoſe genius and manner of life, ſo different from their own, would (if once 
their maſters) put them upon deſtroying that foreign commerce, which was 
the chief means of their comfortable ſubſiſtence, than to make an early ſub- 
miſſion to the Romans, and thereby engage the protection of a mighty emperor, 
whom they were not able, with all their united force, to oppoſe. Theſe probably 


were the reaſons, why the Belgic colonies were fo eaſily ſubjected by the Romans, 


and affiſted them afterwards in the ſubduing the reſt of Britain. 
PLauT1vs landing in a country thus divided within itſelf, could hardly meet 


with an enemy; every body having retired to their faſtneſſes in hills and — 


and none attempting to haraſs him in his march. Thus unmoleſted, he paſſed 


through Kent, advancing by the route which Julius Cæſar had taken formerly, till 
he comets > and then coaſting along the river, without coming to 
any action, (as far as we can learn from Dio, the only guide we have to inform 
us of any particular circumſtances of this expedition) till he had marched as far as 
Wallingford; and paſſed the Thames into Oxfordſhire. Cunobeline was now dead, 
and that county belonged to one of his ſons called Togodamnus ; the name im- 
plying, that he was the leader or prince of the Dobuni, who inhabited that quar- 
ter of the country, «his older bridkee Gorileterod Crribe wen ef radlirenc 
launi in the. reft of their territories. It is not unlikely that Beric, who is univer- 


fally allowed to be the chief promoter of this invaſion, was a chieftain-among the 


Debuni, and had been expelled his country and deprived of his eſtate by the Cattu- 


viellauni, when they ſubdued it; at leaſt there is à toben br village, eee 


his name of Berric in thoſe parts, adjoining to the ancient city of Dorchefter; and 


8 he came aids wither Bonn, nothing is more natural than that, to ſerye his 


# Dio, l.lix. Banter Ghſe Brie: v. Dowuns. 
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own ends, he ſhould put them upon making their firſt attempt againſt the Dobuni 4. D. 43+ 


or Boduni, as by 4 tranſpoſition of letters they are ſometimes called. 12 
Turk Plautius met with the enemy he had taken ſo much pains to find, and 
came to a battle, firſt with Caratacus, and then with Togodumms ; but being vic- 
torious in both engagements, he received the ſubmiſſion of part of the Dobun;, 
that were in vaſſalage to the Cattivellauni: and having left a garriſon to ſecure the 
country, probably at Aldchefter, an old Roman town near Burcefter, (which, perhaps, 
was ſo called, becauſe prior in time to all their other fortifications,) advanced to 
ue the Britains, who had upon their defeat retired behind a river, which they 
thought uripaſſable. This ſeems to be the Tame, which lay directly in the way of 
the Romans, as they directed their march from Aldchefter ; and there being no 
bridge over it, the Britains lay very careleſsly encamped behind it: but Plautius 
ſending a party of Germans to croſs it, they being uſed to ſwim over the moſt rapid 
rivers in their armour, paſſed it ſo ſuddenly, that they ſurprized the enemy, killing 
and wounding many of the horſes which drew their chariots. The paſſage being 
thus opened, H. Veſpafian, afterwards emperor, and his brother Sabinus, followed 
with a body of the Roman ſoldiers : and killing great numbers of the Britains, 


forced them to a retreat. They did not however diſperſe, but charged the Romans 


the next day fo bravely, that the victory was long doubtful; till at laſt they were 
obliged to retire, chiefly by the diſtinguiſhed valour of C. Sidius Geta, who was 
once on the point of being taken, but fought with ſo much vigour, that triumphal 
honours were given him, though he was neither conſul, nor had the chief com- 
mand. From thence Caratacus retreated to the Thames, following the courſe of 
the river *, as it runs to empty itſelf into the ocean; till he came to a place, where, 
when it overflows its banks, it leaves a ſtagnating water behind. There he eafily 
paſſed the river, as knowing where the ground was firm; though the Romans could 
not follow him without much danger and difficulty, It was ever the firſt care of a 
Roman general to provide for his convoys of proviſions ; and Plautius not daring 
to advance into Caratacus's territories, and leave the enemy behind him, was ne- 


ceſſitated to paſs the river likewiſe ; the Germans ſwimming over at the very place, | 


where the ground about it was flooded, and the Romans croſſing it at a bridge 
which lay ſomewhat higher. Thus falling upon the enemy from different quar- 
ters, they made a terrible ſlaughter among them; though not without ſome loſs 
of their own, by purſuing them unadviſedly into moraſſes that were unpaſſable. 
The loſs of four battles, in the laſt of which Togodumnus fell, inſtead of diſ- 
couraging the Britains, only- made them more eager to have their revenge : they 
prepared for another battle, and Plautius dreading the event, thought it beſt 
for him to ſecure what he-had already got, without advancing further ; and to wait 
by the ſide of the Thames, till Claudius came from Rome to his affiſtance. 
THE emperor leaving that metropolis of the world at the latter end of July 


or Auguſt, and paſſing through Gaule, embarked at Boulogne * with a great army: 


and landing at the Portus Rutupinus, or Sandwich, marched to the Thames, where 
Plautius lay till encamped. - The armies being joined, paſſed the river; the Bri- 
tains, that diſputed their paſſage, being forced to retire : and Claudius advancing 
into the Country of the Trinovantes, took Camulodunum, the royal ſeat of Cunobeline. 
This ſucceſs, and the terror of his numerous forces, brought every day to his camp- 


the ſubmiſſion of ſome or other of the ſtates of the Belgic Britains, ſeated in the 


neighbourhood, ſuch as the Trinovantes, Cantii, Regni, and Atrebates; for the ſhort- 
neſs of his ſtay did not allow him to receive the like from any people that lay 


* This I take to be meaning of Dies words, mh Tania, wrap uf 37; vn 7% *Qxcarts de, 6, e. 
Lara Teraper, ſecunds flumins. Sen. Claud, c. 17. 5 
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4._D. 43- more remote: nor did any. of the Old Britains ofter to ſubmit ; only the * Tceni 
courted his friendſhip, and ſeem to be received as confederates. Caratacus, at the 
head of his Cattivellauns, ſtill held out; though he did not care to attack the Ro- 
mans in all their ſtrength, which he knew muſt ſoon be leſſened by the emperor's 
departure. Claudius having diſarmed thoſe that had made their ſubmiſſion, and 
left them under the government of Plautius, with orders to reduce the other Bri. 
tains, ſet out on his return to Rome ; where he arrived in the beginning of the year 
following, having ſtayed only ſixteen days in Britain, and ſpent fix months in 
his voyage. Thus eaſily did he purchaſe the honours of a triumph, and the title 
of Britannicus, with which he was complimented by the ſenate : this facility too, 
and the expedition with which he reduced the kings and nations of Britain, and 


added the Orneys 3 to his empire, are particularly celebrated in the * de- 


dicated to his honour on thoſe occaſions. 
Tux proper title of the commander in chief, or governor of a province, was 
Legatus Auguſti, Proconſul, or Proprætor, and this belonged to Plautius: but each 


proconſul had ſometimes one 5, ſometimes three aſſeſſors; and theſe being ap- 


pointed not by himſelf, as was generally the caſe in the ſenatorial provinces, . but 


by the emperor in thoſe under his particular care, might well be termed Legati : 


Auguſti. Of this laſt kind was Fl. Veſpafian, whom Claudius made commander 
of the ſecond legion, and, at his leaving Britain, aſſumpſit in partem rerum, as 
7. acitus * fays, giving him a joint commiſſion with the other, and employing him 
in the reduction of the iſland. He had here a fine opportunity of diſplaying his ad- 
mirable talents for war : and the glory he acquired by a continued ſeries of ſucceſs, 


laid the foundation of his future greatneſs. Suetonius 7 ſums up his exploits in a 


few words; telling us, that he took above twenty towns, and reduced the J/e of 
Wight, and two of the ſtrongeſt nations of Britain into ſubjection. This author 
adds further, that he was preſent in no leſs than thirty engagements with the 
enemy; but in this number are comprehended all that he fought in Germany, as 
well as Britain, and in all probability ſmall ſkirmiſhes, as well as pitched battles. 
This paſſage, however, ſerves to ſhew us the particular province aſſigned to Ve 
 pafian; it being his buſineſs to ſubdue the Belgic colonzes, whilſt Plautius had the 
much more difficult taſk of reducing ti Old Britains. Theſe laſt, it is well 
known, had no towns, nor even villages with contiguous houſes ; perhaps not un- 
derſtanding the art of building, or elſe choofing to live diſperſed, till the Romans 
came amongſt them: and then their camps and ſtations occaſioning a continual re- 


ſort of people thither for the marts which were there kept, towns began to be 


built in the neighbourhood: for the better accommodation of all perſons. But the 
Belge had been uſed to dwell in towns before they left Gaule ; and when they ſet- 
tled in Britain, lived here undoubtedly i in the ſame manner; trade, which was 
their chief buſineſs, making it neceſſary for them to live together near the ſea, or 
upon ſome great river, and their own ſecurity naturally putting them upon the fame 
method, at their arrival in a ſtrange country, where they would, in ſcattered habi- 
tations, have been expoſed to many hazards from the rudeneſs and jealouſy of the 
natives. The Je of Wight was certainly inhabited by the Belge ; and the circum- 
ſtances of Claudius's expedition not allowing room to imagine, that he received 
the ſubmiſſion of more people than thoſe above-mentioned ; Yeſpafian muſt have 
had the honour of reducing all the reſt of the Belgic colonies, from the ſhires of 


1 Tacit. Aal. vil. n. 31, — I. iii. c. 6. ar 

©. 17. + Britannia Romana, p. 21. Dio. l. K. 
3 Theſe iſles were probably diſcovered at this 233 de uſu Numiſm. I. ii. p. 180, - i 

time by Veſpaſian, (to whom eri . I. ju. 22 n N 

name for the diſcovery thereof, is generall . 
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Hants, Wilts, and Somerſet, to the weſtern extremity of Cornwall ; for we read of 4. D. 


no wars carried on, nor of any diſturbance ariſing in thoſe parts afterwards. 

Nox do I apprehend this to have been a work of any great difficulty; and the 
ſtory of Veſpaſian's danger, being ſurrounded by a body of the enemy, and reſcued 
in that diſtreſs by his ſon Titus, is undoubtedly a groſs miſtake; Titus, who was 
born the year of Caligula's death, on December 30. A. D. 41. not being above 
ſeven or eight years old, at the time fixed for that noble act of filial piety. All 
the ſea coaſt, from the promontory of Kent, to the Lands end of Corriwall, was in- 
habited by the trading part of the Belgic colonies ; whoſe intereſt obliged them to 
be at peace, and even to be united to the Roman empire: ſo that in all appearance 
they followed the example of their countrymen, and ſubmitted as readily to V eſpa= 
fian, as the others had done to Claudius. This was particularly the caſe of the 
Dumnonii, who were poſſeſſed of Cormoall, Devon, and the adjoining parts of 
Samer ſetſhire : they drove a great trade with the empire for their tin; and by means 
of their continual intercourſe with the Romans on that account, are celebrated, as 
well as the Cantii, by ancient writers, for their politeneſs and civility much ſu- 
perior to what appeared in any other part of Britain. What confirms this, is, 
that in all thoſe territories of the Dumnonzz *, there is not the leaſt veſtige of any 
Reman ſtation or encampment; which there muſt have been, had this people been 


t Tt is a common received notion among our in the neighbourhood, as oft as they had occaſion 


antiquaries, that the Romans never had any ſettle- 
ment, and that no remains of theirs are to found, 
in Cornwall; and ſome have carried this notion fo 
far, as even to doubt whether they were ever ma- 
ſters of that country. But this ſeems to be a great 
miſtake, ariſing from their want of curioſity to 
examine into the antiquities of a county, where th 
were prepoſſeſſed * 045 Wap 
find no ſuch remains. the Romans came 
hither, it was the richeſt part of this iſland, the 
moſt beneficial in the revenue of its cuſtoms, and 

_ conſequently the beſt worth their conquering ; and 
though they had no occaſion for garriſons to awe 
willing and intereſted ſubjects into obedience ; 
they muſt have had there officers ta collect ti 
revenue, as well as magiſtrates to adminiſter ju- 
ſtice. And their preſidents, counts, and in- 
ſpectors mult likewiſe from time to time, accord- 
ing to the courſe of the Roman govern- 
ment, have viſited theſe as they did other parts, to 
ſee every thing in due order, to examine how of- 
ficers did their duty, and to obſerve the ſtate of 
the country. It is the general opinion of the tin- 
ners in that county, that all the tin works, wrought 
at this day, are only mines originally diſcovered 
by the Romans, opened firſt by them, and. fince 
carried on to a- greater depth under ground, and 
extended in breadth as the veins or loads of the 
oar. are followed: by the miners: and there are 
remains enough of the Romans in thoſe parts to 
give countenance to this notion. 

I was there in the year 1714, and paſſed fit or 
eight months in the heart of the tin country, be- 
tween Truro, and the Lands end; and what I am 
going to mention, doth not depend only on my 
memory, but is taken from a letter I wrote at that 

ume to my father, and which lately found among 
| his papers. About a mile and half beyond Redruth, 
ſtands the old caſtle of Carnbray on a very craggy 
hill, oppoſite to which is another hill, very: ſteep 
and difficult of aſcent. On this laſt hill there is a 
prodigious heap of ſtones, of which ſome hundred 

thouſand loads are ſtill left, though the gentlemen 


— 


for ſtones, have been continually fetching them 
from thence, to make uſe of in their buildings; 
and the tinners having been ſeveral years em- 
ployed in building a large Aguæduct, or (as they 
term it) Audit, five or fix foot high, and more in 
breadth, for ſome miles in length through a val- 
ley to the north ſea, in order to drain the water 
from a mine of the late Mr. Fr. Baſſet's of Tehidde, 
have carried thence many thouſands of loads on 
that occaſion. *Tis plain, from the order in which 
theſe tones are placed, that it is a work of art; 
but for what end fuch quantities of ſtones ſhould 
be brought thither, appears unaccountable; fince 
not only the height and ſteepneſs of the hill, but 
the diſtance of the quarry, whence thoſe ſtones 
muſt be fetched, (there not being one of the ſame 
nature within three miles of the place) ſeem to 
have been ſufficient diſcouragements to any body's 
forming ſuch a deſign, or attempting a work that 
ſeemed impractibable, and was certainly uſeleſs. 
The Romans indeed had ſuch an averſion to idle- 
neſs in their ſoldiers, and living in indolence was 
ſo uncomfortable a ſtate to men uſed to action, 
that, to avoid the tædium caſtrorum, they frequent- 
ly employed them in works of difficulty, as 
well as labour, and of fo little uſe in any other 
reſpect, that they appear to us in ſome inſtances ri- 
diculous, This perhaps was a work of that kind; for 
a little before I came into the country, and before 
the Aquedutt was finiſhed; upon drawing off 
ſome ſtones from it, a fine Roman urn was diſ- 
covered, with a cover to it very large; but (as 
appeared on the breaking of it) having only aſhes 
in it, and one coin of the bigneſs of a crown 
piece, with an inſcription on it very plain and le- 
gible, ſhewing it to be a medal of Auguſtus Cæ- 
ſar s. There are, in all quarters of that country, 
eſpecially in the tin country, a prodigious number 
of barrows (as they call them) or ſepulchral Tu- 
muli, ſtill to be ſeen on every down throughout 
it; ſometimes two, ſour, and ſix iri a row, ſome- 
times more; as I have ſeen eleven together at Sr. 
Auftel, and there are no leſs than twenty-two on a 
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4. D. 43. reduced by the force of an army, or had it been neceſſary to keep them in ſub- 
V jection by the terror of a garriſon in the heart of their country. The readineſs of 


the country. Within leſs than ten years before I as 


their ſubmiſſion, and the manner of its being made without any force of arms, 
may be, perhaps, the reaſon why Suetonius doth not mention it among the other 
acts, which contributed to his view of ſetting forth Yeſpafan's military glory; a 
view which was better anſwered by his obſerving, that this general reduced two of 
the moſt powerful nations in Britain. 3 
Tusk were the Belge and the Durotriges; for though the maritime parts of 
their territories over-againſt Gaule, in which the mercantile part of theſe people 
lived, might ſubmit as willingly as others in the like ſituation ; yet the inland 
country, being inhabited by different clans or tribes of people, under their ſeveral 
chieftains or princes inured to hunting, and a manner of liſe not unlike that of the 
Old Britains, were not ſo eaſily reduced. They had in thoſe days great advan- 
tages for their own defence, and for haraſſing the Romans, afforded them by the 
vaſt woods which covered the downs of Wilts and Dorſet, and the Mendip hills in 
Somerſet, and by the marſhes which ſpread themſelves over a great part of the laſt 
of theſe counties; where an infinite number of bardy young fellows were em- 
ployed as drovers or Ceangi *, to take care of their cattle, the chief of their ſub- 
ſtance in thoſe times, and to drive them from place to place for paſture in the 
ſummer. The memory of theſe Ceangi or Cangi, is ſtill preſerved in thoſe parts in 
the names of many places :, as of the town called Cauna in Domeſday, now Calne, 
of the Hundred of Cannings, and a village called, in old writings, Caningas in 
Wilſhire, of Kaingeſham, i. e. the Manſion of the Cangi, of the town of Cangton, 
now Winecaunton; the Hundred of Cannington and Caningan-Merces, in the 
marſhes of Somerſetſhire. Veſpafian diſtinguiſhed himſelf both as a ſoldier and a 
commander, and was not in theſe reſpects inferior to any of the Old Romans; 
he was wiſe, vigilant, and circumſpect; never raſh in running his troops into dan- 
gers, but brave and intrepid in the midſt of the greateſt ; which made him ex- 
tremely beloved by his ſoldiers. Theſe talents he had abundant occaſions to ex- 
erciſe in his wars againſt the Cangi, and other Belge ; the nature of whoſe coun- 
try afforded them opportunities enough to ſurprize a leſs wary and vigilant ge- 
ly meet with coins of later emperors, thrown up 
they are ploughing in the fields; and a con- 
ſiderable number have been likewiſe found in a 


down near Kellington, on the Devon/bire border of 
was there, a quantity of Roman coins, (ſome of 


which, by the brightneſs of their colour, ſeemed 
to the workmen that found them, to reſemble 
gold) being dug up in. one of theſe barrows in the 

elds of Luggan, the tinners ſtraight took the 
alarm-: and leaving their mines, fell to work upon 
the like Tumuli in the neighbourhood, ftriving 
who ſhould get firſt to the centre of thoſe ' heaps, 
where they expected to find a concealed treaſure. 
But great was their diſappointment, when, in the 
middle of them all, they found only a little build- 
ing of ſtone like an oven, in which was incloſed 
ſometimes one, ſometimes more, and in one of 
them nine urns, with aſhes in them all; but not 
ſo many with coins in them, as there were of thoſe 
which had none at all. I have ſeen a great num- 
ber of the coins there found upon this occaſion ; 
Which were ſhewn me by the late Mr. Walter 

uarme, rector of Falmouth, Mr. Thomas Tonkin 


of Trevawnance, then member, of parliament for 


Helfton, and by others, who were curious enough 
to preferve them; particularly many of the coins 
of Claudius, Nerva, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Lucius Verus, Lucilla, and'\Fauftina. None later 


than theſe were found in thoſe urns and barrows ; 


yet in other places of the country, they frequent- 


round ball of earth, to which there was no open- 
ing, and which was placed in the midſt of a large 
ſtone or rock, known by the name of the Giants 
rock, in a field near St. Iues. This rock, about 
eight years before I was there, being broken in 
pieces by the owner of the field, in order to the 
carrying of it away, for the more convenient 
ploughing of the ground, they diſcovered in the 
heart of it, the ball of earth above-mentioned, 
and found in it ſeveral coins of Valentinian, Va- 
lens, Gratian, Honorius, and Arcadius, beſides 
others of Maximus, and the like aſſumers of the 
purple in Britain. Beſides theſe, I have ſeen 
found in other places.of the country, coins of Ca- 
rauſius, Allectus, (particularly that with a ſhip on 
the reverſe, which Mr. Szelden mentions in his 
Clauſum, to prove the ſovereignty of the Britiſh 
ſeas) and other -uſurpers here ; and the like 
coins of the latter Claudius, Quintillus, Gallieus, 
Conflantins Chlorus, Conſtantine the Great, and 
his ſon Conſtantine, and of all the ſucceding em- 
perors, to Valentinian the third incluſive. | 
© Baxter's Gloſſc Brit, v. CEanci, 
1 * Camden in Somerſet. etl, 
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neral : but he ſeems to have reduced them entirely in A. D. 49. and though he 
| Raid longer in Britain, (for he did not return to Rome till A. D. 51. when he 
received the ornaments of a triumph, and was made conſul for the two laſt months 
of that year) he probably employed his time in ſettling the country he had re- 
duced; for which he was admirably qualified; his conduct in the adminiſtration 
of Africa, and other provinces that he governed, ſhewing, that none underſtood 
provincial government better. The many Roman encampments, ſtill to be ſeen in 
various parts of the counties of Wilis, Dorſet, and Somerſet, ſome of which are 
by received tradition deemed to be his, and bear an affinity to his name, particular- 
ly to the two laſt ſyllables of it, (as the two near Yaneſborough in Wilthire) are 
ſo many monuments of the wars he carried on with thoſe people ; and we can- 
not have a mean opinion of the wiſdom. of his regulations after he had ſubdued 
them, when we conſider, that they never afterwards' offered to revolt, but living 
in peace thernſelves, furniſhed. the Romans with ſoldiers, to reduce the more 
northern provinces of this iſland, poſſeſſed by the Oli Britains *. | 


” 


1% 
"A. B. 49: | 


PLauTivs had greater difficulties to encounter in his war againſt the Old Bri- 
tains ; who were headed by a chieftain, that was the glory of their nation, and 
excellently qualified, as well to animate by his example, as to direct by his coun- 


ſels, the meaſures proper to be taken for the defence of the liberties of his country. 


Caratacus * was a prince of very good natural parts, high ſpirit, great abilities, and 
of a wonderful conſtancy, reſolution and magnanimity : he was active, indefati- 
gable, vigilant, and enterprizing, full of that noble ardour; and thoſe generous 
ſentiments, which inſpire the conduct, and form the mind, of an herbe. His 
genius led him naturally to war ; and this being improved by experience, he had 
arrived to a degree of military {kill, that could not well be expected from a perſon in 
ſo remote a corner of the world, unuſed to foreign wars, and utterly unacquainted 
with the arts and practice of the Greeks and Romans. Inured to hardſhips, he was 


his reduction of the Belgæ and Durotriges to title of Imperator for the 16" time in the 


Q: Veranius Nepos were conſuls, upon the credit due Boſphorus, which brought no acceffion of territory 
to the oblong table of lead turned up by the plough to his dominions, or on account of Ye/paſian's vic- 
near Ochy Hole in * Somer ſetſhire in the reign of tories in this iſland ; and it is moſt reaſonable to 


by Camden, on the reverſe of which is ſtamped a adding of Britain to the empire, was the reaſon 
triumphal arch with the image of one galloping on wh 45 increaſed the Pomærium of the city 


trophies of victory over the Britains; the wo ing the bounds of the city being a peculiar privi- 
DE BRITAN. being infcribed both on the leaden lege of ſuch as enlarged the dominions of the em- 
table and on the reverſe of the medal. I am ſen- pire. This, Tacitus tells us, was done this very 
ſible I differ in this point from ſeveral very learned year, agreeable to the inſcription ſtill preſerved 
men, who place theſe viAories over the Cangi and at Rome and | quoted by Lipfius, which was 
Britains ſo late as the times of Oftorius ; but the. erected on that occaſion ; and atteſts that Rome 
inſcriptions both on the face of the medal, and on was thus enlarged by Claudius, when he was Im- 
the table of lead, concur in fixing it to the ninth - perator the ſixteenth time, and in the ninth of his 
year of Claudins's Tribunitian power, and the ſix- Tribunitian power. Theſe are my reaſons for fix- 


Claudius coming to the empire in the beginning of pleating his conqueſt of the Belge, Durotriges, and 
4.D. 41. (on thedeath of Galigaloy who was ſlain the Cangi, and reducing their Countries as well 
an. 24) the ninth year of his reign, which was as thoſe that lay further weſt, into the form of a 

_ allo the ninth of his 'Tribwkitlen power, muſt be province. . 
4. D. 49. He was conſul for the fourth time  * His ii name is Caradec, perhaps, from 
4. D. 47, and in the inſeriptiom of that year ® is  Gearait, wiſe, prudent; experienced; ( ſee Iriſh Dict. 
repreſented as Imperator, for the 22, 13, 1% and in Arch. Brit. v. GEARArT) and Tog, dux, or 
15" times, probably on aceoutitof Cor ble victo- general. 7 ̃ ˙ 0 427; he 
Ro. f N, e. 6. Onnfe: Taf. p. 100 | © Gol. ib, ; | | a # Tacit Ann. 12. n. 23+ Ligſ. in lacs 
© The whole Inſcription runs thus, TI. CLAVDIVS. DRVSI. F. CAESAR. AVG. GERMANICVS. PONT. MAX. TRIB. 


POT. VIII. IMP. XVI. COSS. ii. CENSOR. PP. AVCTIS. POPYLI, ROMAN. FINIBVS. , POMERIVM. 
AMPLIAVIT. TERMINAVIT. Qu | * e 


„ | D d ü ; 


A. D. 49. when Pompeius Longinus Gallus and either upon his reducing Mithridates king of yn 


Henry VIII. and the medal of Claudius mentioned think the latter was the true occafion ; becauſe the 


horſe beck, and two triumphal pillars, as ſo many of Rome, by taking in Mount Aventin ; the enlarg- 


t I fix Feſdaſian's vidtories over: the Casi, and ties over the Ghaic? and Hf. Hie took the 


teenth time of his being declared Imperator. Now ing 4. D. 49. as the time of Veſpaſian's com- 


able 
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able to bear any fatigue, was intrepid in the midſt of danger; eager for action, 
but {till with judgment ; taking care to have ſome advantage of ground and ſitua. 
tion, if not of numbers on his ſide ; never dejected in adverſity, nor daunted by a 
defeat, but the very day after he had been worſted, ready for another engagement. 
He ſaw his Britains inferior to the Romans, both in their arms and diſcipline, and 
conſequently an unequal match for them in a pitched battle : he for this reaſon 
carefully ayoided coming to a general action; but never miſſed an opportunity of 
ſurprizing or attacking them on a fuddcn ; ins ſcarce allowing them time to breath, 
haraſſed them continually with ſkirmithes in lefler parties. In this manner, at the 
head of his Cattuvellauni alone, unaſſiſted by any other of the Britiſb nations, he 
held out longer than all the mighty force of united Gaule, once thought too great 
for any thing human to reſiſt, had done, againſt the power of the Roman empire. 
Plautius was a wile, brave, and experienced general; but beſides the Dobuni, Anca- 
lites, and Frinavantes, ſtates of the Belgic Britains, who, glad of the opportunity 
of throwing off the yoke of the Cattuvellauni, to whom they had been lately made 
vaſſals, had ſubmitted to Claudius, he does not ſeem to have ſubdued any other 
Britiſh ſtates, or to have made any great progreſs againſt Caratacus in the four 
years that his government laſted, He had probably in that time reduced Hert- 
fordſbire, and carried the Roman arms into the lower countries of Bedford and 
Northampton ; but had not ſecured the poſſeſſion of them by forts, when, upon his 
ſucceſs in ſome more conſiderable engagements: than ordinary, he returned to Rome 
in 4. D. 47, *had great honours done him by the emperor, and was allowed the 
leſſer kind of triumph. called the Ovatio.. The perſon who ſucceeded him imme- 
diately in his government, is not mentioned either by Tacitus or Dio; but whoever 
he was, or whether the war was managed only by the legates of the legions, Carata- 
cus ſeems to have gained ſome advantages, and to have recovered a good e 
his territories, before the next conſulary legate came over. 

IT was in A. D. 50, when C. Antiſtius Vetus and M. Suihus n were, 
conſuls, that P. Oftorius Scapulz an active and experienced general, was ſent over 
into Britain; and found the affairs of his province in great confuſion. | The ſea- 
fon for action was almoſt over, and the winter beginning when he arrived here: 
yet-as the enemy were ravaging the lands of the allies of the Romans, probably 
of the Dobuni, he drew out a body of forces immediately, and falling upon them, 
when they little expected ſuch an attack from a new commander, at the head of 
troops to which he was as yet a ſtranger, gained a compleat victory over them, 
and either killed or diſperſed their whole army. His next care was to provide for 
the ſecurity of the Roman conqueſts, and to guard againſt all ſurprizes and ſudden 
attacks, to which his forces might be expoſed, _ through the vigilance of an 
enterprizing and reſtleſs enemy, or the infidelity an d malignity of allies unfit to 
be truſted.” This he did by a line or Prætentura of forts and garriſons, which he 
planted along the Anton or Nen in Northamptonſhire, and on the banks of the 
Severne; and by diſarming all ſuſpected perſons: which he ſeems not only to have 
done in the countries reduced by the Romans, but to have attempted likewiſe in 
thoſe of their allies. Such were the Iceni, a a powerful nation, who had ſuffered 
nothing by-the war ; having hitherto lived in amity and Kept the alliance, which 
they had voluntarily entered into with Claudius: but now, incenſed at this uſage, 
they were the firſt that refuſed to deliver up their arms; and * calling in the neigh- 


douring nations to their affiſtance, took the field with an, army. Oftorius, neither 


allowing them time to receive further reinforcements, nor waiting the coming up of 


his own i legions, marched againſt them or ene © with his nuxilingy troops; 


by "7D = I. K. p. 685. Surtin Cloud. c. „ * . Tacit. Ann. xii. 375 32. Vi pic n. 14+ 
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forced them in their intrenchments after an obſtinate combat: and making a terrible 4. 5 


flaughter among them, ſtruck by this ſeaſonable blow a terror into the nations that 
were wavering, and kept them from breaking out into open hoſtilities. It was 
probably on this occaſion, that he planted a colony of veteran ſoldiers at Camulb- 
Junum, the moſt advanced town of the Trinovantes towards the borders of the 
leni; who inhabited the eaſtern counties, which afterwards compoſed the king- 


dom of the Eaft Angles; in order to awe that potent people, and prevent their 


making incurſions into the countries on that fide, ſubject to the Romans. For 


the better ſecurity of the Roman conqueſts in another quarter on the fide of the | 
Severne, againſt the Silures, Cogiduonus *, king (as his name imports) of the Do- 


huni, in the ſhires of Glouceſter and Oxford, was not only allowed to keep his own 
principality ; but had alſo other people of the Belgic colonies put under his go- 
vernment. Theſe were probably the Regni (among whom his authority is at- 
teſted by the inſcription found A. D. 1723, at Chicefter) and the Atrebates, 
who lay between them and the Dobuni. Theſe people, who had been ſo forward 
in contributing to the glory of Claudius by their free and early ſubmiſſion to him, 
might naturally defire to be governed by a Belgic Britain like themſelves : and it 
was good policy likewiſe in the Romans to gratify them in their requeſt, and al- 
low them to enjoy their own laws and cuſtoms, till they came to be better ac- 
quainted with thoſe of the empire. It was the very method, which Julius Ceſar 
had taken to reduce Gaule, and to divide the nations that inhabited it; putting his 
own creatures at the head of ſome of their greateſt ſtates, and thus engaging them 
to aſſiſt him with their forces againſt the others, till they were all at- Iaſt in 


their turn ſubdued: nor had it a leſs effect in Britain; where the aſſiſtance 


of the Belgic colonies was of ſingular ſervice to the Romans in the reducing of the 
Old Natives. eel | 

CoG1DUvNus ſeems to have been a young man, when this confidence was placed 
in him ; which might be done the more ſafely, becauſe of the animoſities that 
reigned between thoſe different ſets of Britains, and of the particular injuries he 
had received in his own territories from the Cattuvellauni. Nor was he unfaithful to 
his truſt ; but during the fifty years he lived afterwards, till the time of Trajan 
and Tacitus, he continued always firmly attached to the Romans, even in the worſt 
circumſtances of their affairs. It may ſtill be queſtioned, whether he governed his 
additional dominions by the title of king, or by that of Legatus Augufti, given 
him in the Chicheſter inſcription, as well as the name of Tiberius Claudius Cogi- 
duonus. This laſt ſhews that he was a citizen of Rome, and had been made ſo 
by the favour of the emperor Claudius; it being uſual, in ſuch caſes, to aſſume the 
frenomen and family name of thoſe, who, by their inſtances and protection, had 
procured any to be made denizens *. It muſt be obſerved that Julius Cæſar, to 
gain the princes and nobility of Gaule, had given all of them the jus civitatis; 
and A. D. 47. Claudius had given them likewiſe the jus ſenatorum ; ſo that they 
were all capable of. being admitted to the higheſt offices. and dignities in the em- 
pire. This was a point that he ſeems to have had much at heart; and the ge- 
neral edict for that purpoſe was carried; in the ſenate by the weight of his inter- 
poſition, and of a ſpeech he made on that occaſion ; the ſubſtance of which is 
preſerved by Tacitus 3. When Claudius had, three years before O/forzus came into 
Britain, thus qualified the - Gallic nobility in general for the higheſt charges and 
offices of ſtate, even in Rome itſelf, it cannot be thought, that, when he was mind- 


From Cocuy lordſhip, rule, dominion, c. expreſſing their ſituation in the vales of Oxford and 
(See Lbuyd t Archael. Brit. in the Welſh words Glouceſter ires. | | 
omitted in Dr. Davies's Dictionary) and Dobuni, 2 Cicero e I. xiii. Ep. 36, 37. 
a word latinized from Duffen, or -Duvn, i. e. low, FTacit. Ann. xi. n. 23, 24, 25. on 
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4. D. $1. ed to ſhew favour to a Britiſh prince, he ſhould treat him with leſs regard, than a 
common nobleman in Gaule; eſpecially when this prince was capable of. render. 


Book. It; 


ing him great ſervices.in the conqueſt of Britain; his favourite ſcheme, that was 
deſigned to be the diſtinguiſhing glory of his reign, . I ſee, therefore, no incon- 
gruity in ſuppoſing that he communicated to Cogiduvnus the Jus ſenatorum, as well 
as civitatis, and gave him a commiſſion to act in the countries committed to his 
care as a Legatus Augufti, the title he bears in the Chicheſter inſcription. 

Osroklus, having thus provided for the ſecurity of the provinces, during his 
abſence, reſolved to advance into the enemies country. The Cornaviz of Sbrop- 
/hire, and the Cori-ceni, or lefler Iceni, (who are. by the tranſlator of Ptolemy, called 
Coritani, and by Mr. Baxter, Corigauni,) were clients to the other Tceni, or at leaſt 
united with them by a coalition or confederacy of their ſeveral tribes and com- 


munities ; and conſequent! 


' 2 The general of the old Britains, the 
firſt inhabitants of ths iſland, who for that reaſon 

* by Ceſar. called Aborigines, was Brigantes or 
Traian; and the different communities thereof 
were diſtinguiſhed by particular denominations, de- 


rived either from their ſituation, or their man- 


ner of life and buſineſs. Thus thoſe who lived on 
the banks of the river Gad, now called Sed, were 
called Gadeni ; thoſe who inhabited the part of 


Shropſhire, and the neighbouring country, lying 


north and eaſt of the Severne, where this river 
makes a winding, and its courſe from 
eaſt to ſouth, were named Cornavii, from Kern 
or Corn (cornu or vertex) and Av (aqua, flumen, 
r mare) the ſame name being alſo for that reaſon 
given to other people as well in Cornwall as in the 
north of Scotland : So the inhabitants of the foreſt 
of Dene, Herefordſhire, and South-wales, were from 
their dwelling in woods (Coil in Iriſb) called Coil- 
ures, i. e. viri ſylveſtres, and by a change fre- 
quent enough of C into 8, Silures. Tacitus tells 
us, that the chief or ſole employment of the Iceni 
was the feeding of their cattle, in which all their 
ſubſtance, and what traffic they had, conſiſted; 


- 


and they, bad ſuch an utter averſion to agriculture, - 


that the Romans obliging them to till the ground, was 
the general grievance, ' which contributed moſt to 
e them to an inſurrection under Boadicea. 

rom this employment of theirs, and from Ychen 
(oxen or cows in which they chiefly dealt) they 
were, as I conceive, called Iceni, as a part of them 
that lived in the Fenn, and drove their cattle 
from place to place, as the nature of the ſoil 
and the ſeaſon of the year directed, were termed 
Girvii, i. e. actores pecudum. The Cor-icent lived 
. er within the land than the Iceni; their country 

rded very 

oxen, with both which they ſupplied the Romans, 
and Cor ſignifying a ſheep, or Gor, ſuper, above, 
they had probably their name given them for one 
er other of theſe reaſons. 
running through F/arwick and Morcęſter fſhires, and 
the like foreſts ſpreading themſelves. in Shropfhire 
beyond the Severne, and into the mountainous 
parts of North-awales, afforded excellent paſnage for 


hogs, an article much more conſiderable in Eu- 


gland formerly than it is now; though great droves 
of theſe animals are ſtill brought every year from theſe 
parts to London: and from Huch, a hog, I ſuppoſe 
the inhabitants of Morcęſterſbire, and the bordering 


parts of the adjoining counties, who lived under 


the government of a ſingle prince, called thence 
by Tacitus Ven-utins, derived their name of Huic- 
| 2 
$0 


: 


in large bodies and droves. . It was 


good paſture for ſheep as well as 


The foreſt of Ar-dene 


called : Wallenſes, not from Wealh a 


e the likelieſt people to have joined them in their 


cti; as thoſe who inhabited beyond Severne, as 
well in Shropſhire as in North-wales, continuing in 
the ancient independent ftate of clanns, uncon- 
trolled by any ſingle ſuperior or monarch, were ſty- 
led, Ord-uices or the free Huiccii. Mr. Baxter, 
who, in G. Ant. Brit. v. OxDvices, ſays 
Ordb ſignifies free, aſcribes the ſame meaning to 
the Britiſh word Changon, though on being a plural 
termination, he interprets this laſt word by the 
Latin clintelares, a term which implies ſome de- 
pendance upon others; though as to ſervitude it 
was 2 thing unknown in Britain. I cannot, on 
this occaſion help exprefling my wonder, why he 
did not derive the name Cangi from this word ra- 
ther than from Ceang, ramus, they being (as be 
ſays) the paſloritia pubes : For I cannot but think 
that they took care of the cattle of others as well 
as their own, and might on that account be rightly 
enough termed clientelares. were known 
by this name in moſt quarters of this iſiand, as 


well among the Belgie, as the old, Britains; and 


were a ſort of drovers employed in keeping cattle 
and driving. them from place to place to paſtures 
proper for the ſeaſons, like the Nomades in other 
of the world, without any fixed habitation ; 

being ſheltered from the weather, only by ſuch 
miſerable huts, as they raiſed on a ſudden to ſerve 
them for the ſhort time of their ſtay, as they are deſ- 
cribed by Strabo. They were a luſty and hardy 
ſet of men, in great numbers ; and when it was 
| to their paſtures, they removed 
from 
hence, that among an infinite number of Zngh/b 
words derived from the - Britzſh, came the term 
Gang, to expreſs a crew or company of people, 
and Ganging to denote the removing of perſons, 
eſpecially in numbers, from one place to another. 
'The word ſeems originally derived from the Bel- 
gic Gan, or Gangon, 1. e. vadere, migrare, f- 
ciſci. See Wachter's Glaſſar. Germ. in v. GAN- 
GEN. It was for the ſame reaſon, that the Britiſb 
inhabitants of Males, continuing this practiſe of 
removing their cattle and habitations from place 
to place (which is ſtill practiſed in ſome moun- 


tainous parts, and was univerſally ſo in former ages) 


after the cuſtom was diſuſed in England, 8 
4 
very improper term for the original inhabitants) 
but from Malen, which as well as Halones, Wan- 
dali, Wandlen, were words ſynonymous to that of 
Nomades, as Grotius has ſhewn in Prelegom. ad 
Hift. Gothorum, p. 25. 
* Gloſſ. Brit. uv. CoRItctni and CorRnaAvii. | 

| | late 
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Leicefter, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby; moſt of which laſt; and perhaps the 
foreſts and woodlands of Staffordſhire, ſerved their Cungi, or the numerous bands 
of their herd{men, © for the paſture of their cattle; there being ſome remains 
of their name in the town and heath of Cannock; And in Can ved; which is {till 
a confiderable tract of ground, and formerly took up à great part of that county. 
Theſe Cangi making the chief ſtrength of thoſe people, Oforius marched directly 
them with an army which they dugſt not engage: and though whenever 

an advantage offered, they fell upon his rear, they were ſtill repulſed with loſs in 
every attack. The Cang?* of the Cornavii lay 'cohtigtous 
iteni or Criguum, and ſpread themſelves from Stafferdſbire all over Cheſhire ; 
countries affording very proper paſtures for their droves of cattle, but without any 
towns or places of defence; ſo that the Romans waſting the fields, and carrying 
of all the dittle they fbund' in their marſhes, advanced Within fight of the Viſb 
ſea, probably on the coaſt of Denbigh/tire and Flint, as far as the promontory of 
Ganoc, near Conway, and perhaps into the peninſula of M irrai, where Baxter 
places another promontory” of the Cungami, different from that in Carnarvanſhire. 
Oftorius was called thence by a ſedition that aroſe among the Brigantes, which it 


was n to ſuppreſs in time, leſt all that populous nation ſhould be drawn 


into the war againſt him: his celerity contributed to his ſucceſs, and by the death of 


4 few who had taken arms, all the reſt remained quiet. It is probable this was 


not done without an engagement; becauſe there is ſtill ſeen 4 Roman. encamp- 
ment on a mgor near Finnngley, a little off the road from L:ittleborough to Don 


cafeer, on the borders of Hatfield foreſt, which ſerved for a faſtneſs to the Britains; 
who fallying out to hinder the Nomans from bi 


battle enſued; the memorial whereof, as well as of the general that commanded, 


Oel. 


NEITHER 


the ſhires of "Zveford, Monmouth, and the adjoining provinces of Southwales. 
Caratacus, driven out of his own dominions, and not ing in the commotions 


he hoped to raiſe among the Brigantes, retired thither with the reniains of his 
forces: and drew them into the war againſt the Romans, who, in hopes of quelling 


theny as eaſily as the Brigantes, marched immediately to attack them, paſſing 
through Shropſhire,the readieſt way from Cheſbire to Herefordſhire, the chief ſeat 
of the Silures, and the only convenient one at that time, when all other roads 
were intercepted by vaſt foreſts that ſeemed unpaſſable. COPIES 
onary troops with him ih this expedition: arid'Caratacus, whoſe military ſkill 


and great reputation, procured him-thehief command of the Britiſb forces, be- 


ing too weak to fight him im the field, 4 yet thinking it proper to keep the 
untry of the Sikeres from being made the ſeat of war, paſſed the river Teme, 


ach prs Heſſe gare from Shropſhire; and being there reinforced by ſuch of < 


ces (who poſſeſſed the part of this laſt coumty which lies beyond Se- 
eee with the Romans, poſted his army in a 
very advantageous fituation. Tacitus deſeribes the place as every way favourable 


to the Britams, but very difficult of acceſs for the Romans, if they were to make 
an attack, and full as inconvenient for them in caſe of a fetreat; it being ſeated = 


n nr eu ned 


Gl. Ai Brie, o, CA . Philoſaphital Tranſaftions, n. 258 3 
Vor. 1. | Iv | Ee | ſtones, 


to thoſe of the Cor- 


and deftroying the woods, a 
s preeved wo this dayiin the name of an adjoining town called from thence | 


AT bet — rerive eophiomchon- the 
Silures ; à powerful; hardy, and warlike nation, inhabiting beyond the Severne, in 


109 
late revolt ind invaſion of the Nomun territories. The litter inhabited (belides A. D. Fr. 
of  Nerthamptonſhire,” of which the Romans were maſters) the counties f 
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4 D. 51+ ſtones, as the foot of it was waſhed by a river, guarded by the choiceſt of his 
— Y' troops, and not eaſy to be forded. It cannot be improper here to obſerve, that 


where the river Colun falls into the Teme, among ſeveral. dangerous fords, there 
ariſeth an hill acceſſible, but at one place, and called to this day Caer-Carage. 
On the top of this hill is a large camp, the trenches whereof are very deep, 
* though the ſoil is an hard rock; the rampires are walled, but the wall is now 
covered with earth, which being — a little, the ſtones. appear. It is 
+ ſituated on the eaſtern point of a very ſteep, hill, and hath no-acceſs, but from a 
“ plain on the weſt, where it is fenced with an high treble rampire, and is thrice 
« as long as it is broad. There is alſo a narrow paſſage: out of it towards the 
<« eaſt, upon the very pitch of the hill; the north fide thereof is fortified. with 
*< a deep and double trench, but on the ſouth. it hath only a ſingle trench, becauſe 
e the ſteepneſs of that fide of the hill is of itſelf a good defence.” The name 
of this encampment, the deſcription of the place fo agreeable to that of Tacitus; 
the Roman Tumuli and camps fill to be fen. on-the Shropſtire fide of the Teme, and 
the Britiſh camp about three miles off, on the Herefordſhire fide of that river, al. 
low no room to doubt, but that Colun or Clum was the river which the Ramans were 
D apd:thet hi aron. tht plogs of, tes roo 
morable battle, which is here to be related. 8 

- CARaTACUs drew up his ——. emi, to the Clan =; mhich je was com- 
poſed ; each chieftain being placed at the head. of his own vaſſals, and encourag- 
ing his men by every motive that could inſpire reſolution. Nor was the General 
wanting in this reſpect, going from Tank to. rank to put them in mind, that the 
enjoyment of their liberty, or an eternal ſlavery: depended on the fate af that day; 
which the whole army anſwered with a general huzza, and every clan vowed in 
the ſeveral forms uſed by each, when they devoted themſelves, that they would 
not give way in any danger or extremity whatever. Qfforius was a lite ſtartled 
at this alacrity of the enemy, and at the difficulties which. the river, the Moun- 
tain, and the rampires, put in the way of an attack: but his ſoldiers 
extremely eager for action, he paſſed We rixer without much difficulty, and mount- 
ing the hill, advanced to the rampires. Theſe, being made of loqſe ill-compacted 
ſtones, without any cement, were eaſily thrown down by the NRamans; Who form- 
ing with their ſhields a 2gfudo, to guard them from the enemies darts; ſoon. broke 
into the camp; the Britains retiring to the top of the mountain. There a bloody 
combat enſued. to the great diſadvantage of the Britains; who. having neither coats 
of mail nor helmets, and but little uſe of their javelins in a cloſe engage 
were over-powered by the Romans; ha , TING: en ee 
and gained a compleat victory. 

. this ation. Geretoents. wife; and abs 
tended thmnhes: nor did he meet with a better fate, though he eſcaped from 


the field of battle. For taking refuge in the territories of Cartiſnandua, queen of 


the Brigantes, (who is by ſome thought to have been his ſtep-mother, and widow 


of Cunobeline) ſhe treacherouſly ſeized. his perſon, and delivered. him up in chains 


to the Romans, in the ninth year after the war bad commenced in Britain, i. e. 
either 4. D. 51, when that year began, os A D. 3a, when it ended. The 
fame of his great exploits. had ſpread; not only over the neighbouring iſles, but 


over the continent as far as Jay, where every body longed tg ſee a man who = 


had withſtood the power of the empire for ſo many years, and whoſe captivity 


was deemed as great a glory to the Romans, as the taking of Syphax, king of Nu- 
midia, * e, n 


Cum. Nie. Bu 1723 Shropſhire, 


Glemaity ; 
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folemnity ; the people being invited to {ee the pop of the ſpeRtacle ; the pre- 4. D. 51 


in proceſſion, with his wife, danghter, brothers, vaſſals, and all the ſpoils taken in 
war, to the throne on which the emperor was ſeated. There, without any de- 
jection of countenance, or futing for pity in words unworthy of his dignity, he 
addreſſed himſelf to Alaugins in the following harangue: If my moderation in 


« proſperity had been anſwerable to my birth and fortune, I ſhould have come 


« 4n alliance with a prince, deſoended of noble anceſtors, and ruling over feveral 
« nations. My preſent condition, diſgraceful as it is do myſelf, is yet glorious to 
you: I had horſes, vaſſals, arms, and riches; Can it be a wonder that I ſhould 
« part with them unwillingly ? But if you reſolve to make your empire univerſal, 
« all nations muſt of courſe become your ſubjects. If I had ſubmitted readily, 
« my fate would have been leſs remarkable, and your glory leſs'eminerit. If you 
« put me to death, the grave will ſoon bury me for ever in oblivion: but if you 
« ſave me alive, I ſhall be an everlaſting monument of your ctemiency.” The 
ſtrong ſenſe, the magnanimity, and ggble ſentiments Expreſſed in this ſpeech, joined 
to the addreſs, the courage, and firmneſs that appeared in all the behaviour of Ca- 
ratacus, ſtruck the whole audience: and made ſuch an impreffioh on Claudius, that 
he ſet him and his family at liberty. As every thing relating to ſo great man de- 
ſerves notice, I cannot forbear mentioning the reflection, Which Zonaruas obſerves 
he made upon viewing the city, and admiring the beauties of Rye, < fiothing, (he 
-faid) © ſurprizing him ſo much, as that the Rimans, who had fuch magnificent 
« palaces. of their own, ſhould envy the wretehed cabbins of the Britain. Tt 
is however full as ſurprizing,” that the compiler of the rumance rather than hiſtory, 
tranſlated by Geoffrey of - Monmouth,” (hould” (6 little cofffult the honout of his 
country, as not to mention Carutucur; and thus paſs by à real herbe, in order to 
ſubſtitute in his ſtead a fictitious one, who never had à being, but In the imagi- 
nation of that fabulous writer : who, from a paſſage in Juv##21, ill underſtobd, hath 
taken occaſion to change a term meerly * appethtive; afld denoting ah eminent 
chieftain, or a chief tominander of an army, into the proper name of Muifagus, 
and to aſſign the time of Claudius for events, that were only predicted ift the reign 
of Damitian. JJ... E n.. 2 oe 
Tux victory over Caratutus procuted Offurius the triumphal ornatfients; but 
proved in a manner the laſt inſtance of his good fortutte':' for whether that ſuc- 
ceſs made the Romans more ſecure and negligetit, as if all the danger of war was 
over, when Caratacus was taken, or the treacherous feithre and undeſeryed cala- 
mity of fo great a prince, fited the Britains with revenge, theſe laſt gained feveral 
advantages over the enemy. They made à ſudden attach on a field rriarthal, who 
had been left with a body of legionary eohorts, to Build forts in the country of 
the Silures: and would have cut them all in pieces, if faccours had not been fent 
immediately ſpum the neareſt ſtations ; the marſhal however was Killed, with 
eight centurions, and the braveſt of the coheorts. They foo after defeated the 
Roman foragers, and the cavalry that eſcorted them; nor could the Tight-armed 
cohorts, which Offorius ſent to their affiſtance, ſtop their flight: and though bring- 


AR NE SPOT - © 


loſs till night came on, and then retired. This battle was followed by art infinite 


number of ſkirmiſhes in foreſts, woods; and mar{hts; as thince and opportunities 


+ 473 


P. 16. *, Arviragus, à latiriizediword-| the Ii ſepityGeiitg Aillto this day; Edlled Yruightr, 
for Arduraight, i. e. "the chief bead of a clan, or as Cambden tells us in Brit. Ireland, Colerane ; ſee 
principal chieftain, from Ard, high, and Yracht, a Lhwyd's Archaol. Brit. in Iriſh, Engliſh Dictionary. 
ſupport: or Vraight, a potentate; the chieftains'of © | 
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A. D. 51. offered, with various ſucceſs; in all which the Silures diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
Vmeir eagerneſs for action, and violent animoſity againſt the Romans, occaſioned by 


4 P. 53: 


Under Nero. 


a raſh word which dropped from the Propretor ; threatening them with utter ex- 
tirpation, and tranſplanting them like the Sicambri into another eountry, They 
cut off two auxiliary cohorts, that were roving about the country for plunder; 

and diſtributing the booty and captives among the neighbouring nations, were 
drawing them into a revolt; when Oftorius died, worn out with a continued ſeries 
of care and anxiety. Claudius loſt no time in diſpatching A. Didius Gallus to fuc- 


ceed him in a province, which lying remote, being newly reduced, and ſubject᷑ to 
diſturbances, it was dangerous to leave a moment without a governour : but what- 


ever haſte Didius made to his province, he found the affairs there in no good con- 


dition; the legion commanded by-Mankus Valens having been defeated by the 


Silures, who ravaged all the countries about them, till the legate's arrival obliged | 


them to retire. 


THESE were not che als enemies he had upon his hands: 3 for he found him- 
ſelf involved in a very troubleſome affair: which, if it had not actually broke out 
into a war, had at leaſt laid the foundation of ꝓne in the time of his der: 
Venutius * the head, prince, or chieftain of the Liccii or Vigantes, (called errone- 
ouſly Jugantes by the tranſcribers of Tacitus) a people in confederacy with the 
Tceni, and inhabiting the counties of Warwick and Worcefter, had gained a great 
reputation. for his military ſkill : and after the taking of Caratacus, was deemed 
the beſt commander in Britain. He had hitherto been attached to the Romans, 
had done them ſervices, and been ſupported by them on occaſion. It was 
bably by their protection and influence, that his match was concluded with queen 
Cartiſmandua ; and the power he had acquired by that marriage, might have enabled 
him to keep the Brigantes quiet ; no all the endeavours of Caratacus 
to engage them in the war, and the diſturbance raiſed with that view by ſome of 
their clans; which however was ſoon quelled (as hath been obſerved) by the help 
of Oftrius. This marriage was not followed with all the harmony which ought 
ever to attend ſuch an union: but no diſſenſion brake out till after Cartiſmandua 
had, by the ſeizing of Caratacus, ingratiated herſelf ſo with the Romans} that her 
credit with them increaſed her power, and ſhe thought herſelf ſure ef their ſup- 
port in any exigence. This encouraged her to proceed to an open breach with 
her huſband; and that rupture produced a war, which was carried on at firſt be- 
tween themſelves and their Britiſh adherents, till ſhe found means, by her intrigues, 
to get the brother, and neareſt relations of Venutius into her power. This ag- 
gravating the occaſion of the quarrel, ſtrengthened the huſband's party, 'whoſe 
treatment was generally reſented ; and he entering full of fury into her territories 


with a choice body of troops, ſhe was obliged to call in the Romans to her aſ- 
ſiſtance. Didius, too old or unactive to take the field himſelf, or not *earin to 


riſque the reputation he had already gained, managed the war by his lieutenants : 
and ſending firſt ſome auxiliary cohorts, and ſoon after Cęſus Nefica,+with his 
legion, to her aſſiſtance, ſeveral battles were fought _ * 3 event, N 
rather de (he _advagtege of the Romans. | 


V. Tris Tacitus n a bande of. what pales in this te from 
A. D. 53. in which Oftorius ſeems to have died, and A. D. 58. when Veranius 
ſucceeded Didius: what followed afterwards was very fatal to Cartiſmandua. 
Elated with the ſupport ſhe found from the Romans, or impatient to gratify an ir- 


nnn. which probenly "wes: the ground of the wrt (Eany 
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her huſband, ſhe ventured to marry V. ellocatus, the captain of her guards, or general A. D. 5 >. 


of lier forces ; a ſtep which alienating the minds of her ſubjects, ſoon proved her 
ruin. Venutius hoping much from their diſaffection levied, with the aſſiſtance of 
his allies, a conſiderable army, with which he made another attempt upon her do- 
minions ; and the Brigantes, in in general, declaring i in his favour, he ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of the greateſt part of her territories. The Romans did not fail to come 
to her ſuccour: but all they could do was to fave her perſon from being taken; 
Venutius remaining in poſſeſſion of her kingdom, and they, by intermeddling in 
the diſpute, having loſt in him a ſerviecable friend, got an nnn. enemy, 
and entailed a dangerous war upon themſelves. 

Dipius had contented himſelf with preſerving what the e were already 
maſters of in Britain: but Veranius, more active or more ambitious than his pre- 
deceſſor, propoſed nothing leſs than the reduction of the whole and. He began 
with ſome little incurſions into the country of the Silures: but dying in leſs than 


a year, left his vaſt project unexecuted. He was ſucceeded by Suetonius Paulinus, 4 D. 59; 
the firſt of the Ramans that ever paſſed mount Atlas, and carried their arms to the — 


banks of the Niger, and ſuperior in the art of war 3 to moſt generals of the age 
no body having reputation enough to diſpute that character with him, except Cor- 
halo; the glory of whoſe conqueſts in Armenia, he was deſirous to eclipſe by greater 
in Britain. Succeſs attended him for the two firſt years of his government in all 


his expeditions ; ; in which having reduced ſome nations, (which Tacitus + doth not y 


mention, but -were probably ſome clans of the Ordeuices,) and ſecured his con- 


queſts by ſtrong garriſons, he advanced to the ifle of Mona or Angleſey, which 
ſerved for a retreat to the enemies of the Romans. It was ſeparated from the reſt 


of Britain by a narrow channel : but he had provided a number of flat bottomed” 


veſſels to tranſport his foot; and there was a convenient ford, or ſhallow, at which. 


the horſe, by ſwimming a little way, might eaſily paſs over to a part of the op- 
polite ſhore, where there was good landing. 


| Tx1s place 5 ſeems to have been, where the tradition jr the country reports 4. D. 57. 


i, near Porthamel, in the pariſh of Llanidan, the channel being there narrower 
than in any other part; the Web names of the place where the veſſels touched 
the ſhore, and of the field where the battle was fought, ſtill preſerving a memorial 
of thoſe actions: and this, being confirmed by the remains of a Roman camp, 
Briti/h weapons, bones and aſhes, a large Tumulus, and the coins of Claudius there 
found, leaves little room for doubt in the matter. Here Suetonius attempting to 
paſs with his forces, found the ſhore lined with a numerous army of Britains well 
provided with arms, and another body of Druids of both ſexes, that made a yery 
different figure; the women running about, like furies, in a mournfyl habit ; their 
hair waving, on their ſhoulders, and Haming torches in their hands; the men lift- 
ing up their hands to heaven, and. pouring out dreadful execrations againſt their 
enemies. The Roman ſoldiers unuſed to fear on other occaſions, were ſtruck with 
the ſtrangeneſs of the ſight ; which had rather the appearance of ſacred ceremo- 
nies, than of a military behaviour: and ſtopping ſhort, ſtood motionleſs as ſtatues, 
expoſed to. the darts. of the Britains, and receiving wounds without thinking, 

either of guarding their bodies, or of advancing forward. Thus“ at the fiege of 
Barcelona, A. D. 1715. when the late general Dillon, had carried the place by 
ſtorm, and planted his men on the top of the breach, not ſuffering them to ad- 
vance further into the town, (which, in ſuch a caſe, it would have been impoſlible 


 Tacit.. Ann. xiv. n. 29 · : Plin. I. x. c. 1. ſelf, who had ſixteen officers of his name ork 
3 Tacit, Hit. it. n. 31. 4 Vit. Arie. n. 14. his own regiment killed that day, either in thele 


8 * Mon, 85. and Camden's 471. rk * fire from dener near the breach. 
This con fie had from general Dillon him- 
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J. D. 61. to ſave, according to the king of Spain's orders, from being plundered,) after they 
nad been poſted there ſome hours, a body of Capucins, and other religious, with 
their gow! s tucked up, a broad ſword in one hand, a croſs in the other, and the 
hoſte carried in ſolemn pomp before them, advancing to attack them, the 7 
of the general's own regiment, that never before turned their backs to an enemy, 
ſurprized at this religious, rather than warlike parade, quitted the breach without 
ſtriking a blow, in ſpight of all his exhortations; and it was ſome time before he 
could re- aſſure, and bring them on to a ſecond ſtorm z which made them maſters 
again of the place, after the loſs of half his 'regiment. 

Tun Romans at laſt, by their general's exhortations, recollected themſelves ; 
and encouraging one another not to be frighted at the aſpect of a parcel of female 
furies, and a band of frantic enthuſiaſts, advanced with fury againſt the Britains: 
and bearing down all that ſtood in their way, threw them and the Druids into their 
own fires, which had been prepared for the ſacrifice of their captive enemies. In 
deteſtation of the barbarities introduced by the Druidical ſuperſtition of facrificing 
men, and mangling their bodies, in order to their divinations, they demoliſhed the 4 
altars, and cut down the groves, then ſpread all over the country; which though 5 
now bare of trees, ſtill preſerves a monument of its ancient ſtate, in the name of | 
Lhoyn, i. e. Groves, being annexed to the other diſtinguiſhing names of a great = 
number of places, in the neighbourhood of that, where this battle was fought, 7 
This havock rendered the country utterly unfit for the abode of the Druids; who | 
finding themſelves more particularly the object of the Roman hatred, quitted the 
iſland, and took refuge in Ireland, and the Hebrides. Suetonius, to ſecure his con- 
queſt of Angleſey, applied himſelf to the building of forts in the moſt convenient 
fituations ; * ſome remains of which are ſtill viſible, and his name of Paulinus, (in 
Welſh Polyon) preferved in a commot, or quarter of the country. He had begun to 
provide them with garriſons, when he was called out of the iſland, and forced to 
collect all the forces he could together, in order to make head againſt a ſudden revolt 
of the Britiſh provinces that had ſubmitted to the empire, or rather a general in- 
* ſurrection of all the Old Britains: the cauſes of which, do not ſeem to me ſuf- 
ficiently repreſented by the Roman writers; who, neither in their relations, nor in 
the ſpeeches which they have made for Bunduica, take notice of any grievance, but 
what was confined to the Roman province. | $5143 e ee of 
- IT I evident from the whole tenour of their relations, that the Iceni, who in- 
habited Cambridgeſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, the adjoining part of Eſſex, and the coun- 
tries as far north as Lincolnſhire, had been for ſome time reduced into the form of ; 
a province; and though we are not, by any hiſtorian now extant, directly inform- 1 
ed of the preeiſe time when this happened, it is yet reaſonable to ſuppoſe it done by 
foon after the great victory gained over them by Oforius, for till then they had been EL 
treated as allies of the Romans. The policy of this ſtate made them treat their bh 

allies with kindneſs, as long as they continued faithful: but in caſe of a revolt, 

they thought it could not be puniſhed with too great ſeverity. Claudius, however, 

had relaxed a good deal of the rigour of this maxim in favour of the Iceni: and 

had remitted to them the confiſcation of their eſtates; which having been forfeited 

by their acts of hoſtility, would otherwiſe have been ſeized, upon their being re- 

duced into the form of a province. But the ordinary impoſitions laid upon pro- 

vinces, were grievous enough to the Britains, who had not been ufed to any thing of 

that nature, Such were the'tenth 3 of all the produce of their arable ground; a cer- 
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1 Mona Antig. p. 99, 113, 114. "© were by agreement to enjoy all their former rights 

Such people as opon the invaſion of a pro- and privileges, without paying any tribute. | 

vince _—_ * with the Romans, (as the Jceni 1 Heineccius Ant, Rom. App. n. 114, 11 5 116 

had done A. D. 43.) were called confederates, and 117, 58, 59. | | | 
I | 
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tain payment in money, according to the number of cattle belonging to a provincial; 4: P. 61. 


poll money; and a tax paid for removing the corpſe of a perſon from the place 
where he died, which could not be done without a particular leave from the go- 


vernour. This laſt impoſition, which the Romans had eſtabliſhed in all their pro- 


vinces, probably to prevent clandeſtine murders, was very odious to the Iceni; 
though none of them were ſo grievous as that upon cattle, which was their prin- 
cipal, and almoſt their onely, ſubſtance : and this being to be paid in money, they 
were obliged, having none of their own, to borrow large ſums at exceſſive intereſt, 
to made preſent payment, and prevent the immediate ſeizure of all their effects. 
This delayed their ruin but for a little time; the Romans, who lent them the 
money, exacting it again, when they were leaſt able to pay it, with the utmoſt ri- 
gour, ſeizing their gods, and turning them out of their houſes and poſſeſſions. 
Seneca is charged by Dro, with lending a ſum almoſt incredible in this manner to 
the Britains, and with proceeding to theſe extremities ; when the whole was not 
repaid at once according to his demand : which that author judged to be one of 
the chief cauſes of the revolt of. the Iceni. | 

Tur Trinovantes likewiſe had their particular grievances ; great numbers of 
them, whoſe eſtates lay about Camulodunum, being turned out of their all, to make 
way for the colony of veterans there ſettled : which could not well have leſs 
than 200,000 acres of land ſhared out to them and their families. When the 
Britains complained of this hardſhip, which their behaviour had not merited, 
they were abuſed with reproachful language, called flaves and captives, and treated 
accordingly, forced to till the ground, and to work like artificers; employments 
which they deteſted, and the more, becauſe all the benefit of their labour went to 
the Romans. The temple likewiſe erected at Camulodunum, in honour of Claudius, 
the ſervice of which was very chargeable, the facrifices, the flamens, and every 
thing belonging to it, being defrayed by a tax on the province, was another 
grievance ; and the more uneaſy to them, as it claſhed with their notions of religion, 
and was a ſort of perpetual monument of that emperor's conqueſt, and their own 
ſlavery. But what is repreſented as moſt affecting all the provincial Britains, was 
the barbarous treatment of the family and vaſſals of Praſiuagus, king or prince of 
the Iceni. He had, in the courſe of a long reign, amaſſed a good ſtock of riches, 
uncommon in that country, and ſufficient to tempt the avarice of the Roman of- 
ficers. He had by his will left the emperor coheir with his own daughters; an 
act of obſequiouſneſs common enough at Rome, for reaſons like that which in- 
fluenced Praſutagus ; whoſe view, in this ſtep, was to ſecure his principality to his 


natural heirs, and his family from all manner of injuries by Claudius s protection, 


which he had thus engaged. The event did not anfwer to his views, for by the 
Roman law *, no foreigner, nor any perſon, but a citizen entitled to the jus comi- 
tiorum, had power to make a will: and Catus Decianus, the procurator of the pro- 
vince, either on this account, or under colour of the will, entered upon all the ef- 


fects and poſſeſſions of the deceaſed prince, treated his widow, queen Bunduica, 


with intolerable inſolence, ſcourging her like a ſlave, and violated the chaſtity of her 
daughters. The late prince's relations were reputed no better than flaves ; his 
houſes ſeized by the imperial "officers; his principality waſted by the centurions 
and ſoldiery, who committed inſolences and rapine in all places: and, as if the 
whole country had been a deed of gift, or had fallen to the empire by eſcheat, the 
nobility or chieftains of the Iceni were turned out of their paternal eſtates. Theſe 


Three thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, tries, and in frontier places, the numbers and ſhares 
with a ſhare of fifty acres of land to each footman, were probably greater. See Sigen. de Ant. jure 
and a double quantity to the centurions and caval- Ital. I. i. Liv. l. xxxix, xl. 
ry were allowed even in Italy, but in remote coun= Heineccius Element. Jur. I. ii. Tit. xii. 
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A. P. 61. were great provocations indeed; but though a dread of the like might poſſibly 


extend to others, they were as yet confined only to the Iceni and Trinobantes : and 
a more general cauſe ought to be aſſigned for a general inſurrection, a thing fo un- 
uſual in Britain, 

Tr1s cauſe, I take to be the cruelty exerciſed by Suetonius upon the Druids; in 
Angleſey ; where he burnt all of them he could = and made ſuch deſtruction 
of their places of worſhip, and of every thing they deemed facred, as ſhewed 
plainly a deſign of utterly extirpating their religion. The Roman writers infinitely 
deteſting a ſuperſtition that produced the moſt ſhocking and inhuman barbarities, 
ſeem to have had no notion, that the aboliſhing of it could give any diſtaſte to a 
reaſonable people : but, bad as their religion was, it was {till dear to the Britains, 
and the reverence which they bore to the perſons of the Druzds, was little ſhort of 
adoration. We are aſſured, by Ceſar, and others, of the vaſt influence which they 
had over the people, and of the power, little leſs than abſolute, which they exer- 
ciſed in all public affairs: and this extended into all parts, and over all the Sifferens 
nations of Britain. When therefore the more active part of theſe Druzds em- 
ployed in the adminiſtration of. juſtice, and other magiſtracies in the various pro- 
vinces of the iſland, heard of the maſſacre of the venerable ſages of their order, 


retired from the world in Angleſey, the deſtruction of their ſeminary, and the ter- 


rible havock made of their facred places; it was very natural for them to ſtir up 
the people 1 in all parts to a general inſurrection, and full as natural for the people to 
riſe in defence of their religion. The Britains had hitherto thewn very little con- 


cern for one another; each nation had minded its own immediate intereſt, and had 


ſeen with great tranquillity their neighbours, that lay next the danger, attacked, 
oppreſſed, and ſubducd, without ſtirring a Rep in their behalf: but now rouzed as 
it were out of their lethargy, they made a general united effort for their common 
liberty. 'The Britains, furious on the inſtant of a provocation, ſudden in their re- 
ſolutions, and impetuous in their firſt motions, though too variable to perſevere in 
any meaſures, ran haſtily in all places to arms, and aſſembled immediately out of 


the Leeni, and their vaſſals, or confederates, an army of 120,000 men; which by re- 


inforcements from the Brigantes, and other remoter ſtates of the iſland, (not ex- 
cepting even the Caledonians ) was ſoon increaſed to 230,000, We do not in any 
age, Nor in any part of the Britiſb hiſtory, find another inſtance, either of a gene- 
ral concert in the different ſtates of the country, or of ſuch a prodigious number 
of forces raiſed on any occaſion, as there was on this: which appears to me per- 


fectly unaccountable in any other manner, than from the mighty influence of the 


Druids, and the common cauſe of religion. 

Tx ſcent were the firſt that took the field, either more eager than the . Dy 

on account of their own wrongs, and thoſe of their queen Bunduica, a woman of 
a venerable aſpect, graceful perſon, high ſpirit, maſculine courage, and warlike 
diſpoſition ; or lying more conveniently to attack the Romans in the heart of their 
dominions. The Trinovantes, and others averſe to ſervitude, ſoon joined them; and 


having probably ſome of their countrymen, or at leaſt ſome intelligence, in Camu- 


ladunum, took it either by ſurprize or treachery, and put the colony to the ſword ; 

who, given up to luxury, had taken more care to make the place agreeable and 
commodious, than to ſtrengthen it by fortifications. The Romans had advice of 
their danger early enough to have. provided againſt it: but as the governor was too 
far diſtant, ſending to Catus the procurator for ſuccours, he had ſupplied them 


1 Tacit. vit. Agricol. n. 16. Sump ſte univerſi in which he mentions their aſſiſting the Britains, 


bellum, & n. 18. rebellione totius Britanniæ. Dio. who in former battles with the Romans, he ſays, 
I. Ixii. init. ir: 300 Merge. em ac ſubfidium in noſtris manibus habebant. 
* As may be inferred from Galgacus”s ſpeech; Tacit, vit. Agric. n. 30. 
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only with two hundred men ill armed; and their councils were fo much influenced 4. D. 61. 
by traitors who fate in them, that they neither ſent away the infirm and uſeleſs mul- 
titude, nor threw up any vallum or mtrenchment, nor took any other reaſonable 
for their defence. In this condition were they ſurrounded by a multi 2 
| tude of the Britains who forcing the place at the firſt onſet, plundered and burnt J 9 
the town ; and in two days more took by ſtorm the temple of Claudius; in which 
all that were left of the garriſon, abont two hundred in number, had taken re- 
fuge. Petilius Cerealis legate of the ninth legion, was by this time on his march 
for their aſſiſtance; but the Britains falling upon him in the way, cut all the foot 
of his legion in pieces; Cerealis himſelf efcaping with the Horſe to his camp, 
where he defended himfelf by the fortifications. The procurator Catus well 
knowing, how juſtly he was hated in the province, and how much his avarice 
had contributed to this inſurrection, and the miſchiefs that followed it, fled over 
P; into Gaule, to avoid the vengeance due to his iniquities. The Britains, having no 
: longer any enemy to face them in the field, ſpread themſelves all over the country; 
B putting to — ſword all that were ſubject to the Romans; and (what ſhews how ex- 
tremely they were irritated) not ſparing the lives of even women, and helpleſs peo- 
ple, but putting them to death by burning, crucifying, impaling, and with all 
manner of exquiſite tortures, and ſhocking circumſtances of cruelty. It is com- 
puted that of natural Romans and their allies, no leſs than ſeventy or eighty 
thouſand periſhed on this occaſion. Yerolam was a municipium, or free city, in 
which the Britains enjoyed their municipal laws, and had their own magiſtrates, 
and other honorary privileges: but not being fortified, it fell an eaſy, though an 
opulent, prey to the Zcerr; who did not care ſo much to attack forts and ſtations de- 
fended by garriſons, (though they did take ſome of them,) as to rove up and down 
the country for booty ; and having loaded themſelves with it, returned home, like 
their northern countrymen of later days, to lay it up in a place of fafety, 
Tus allowed time for Sueronius to come from Angleſey, to the relief of the 
ince. The countries were all riſen in his way; yet he marched with wonder- 
ful confidence, and great expedition through the midſt of enemies, and brought 
his ſmall body of forces fafe to London; which being admirably ſituated for trade, 
had been probably the firſt town founded by the Belgic colonies upon their ſettle- 
ment in this fland, and was now very famous for its number of merchants, and 
its plenty of all ſorts of accommodations. He found the place not tenable, by the 
{mall body he had with him, againſt the infinite numbers of the enemy, that were 
by this time got together: and reſolved to quit it, notwithſtanding all the intreaties 
of the inhabitants; thinking it better to facrifice one town, rather than run the 
hazard of loſing the whole province. He carried off with him ſuch of the citi- 
zens as were able to go, and choſe to leave their pleaſant habitations, and valuable 
effects, rather than loſe their lives: the weaker ſex, and thoſe, who either through 
age and infirmities were not able, or out of a fondneſs for the place were not 
willing, to retire, were put to the {word by the enemy. In this diſtreſſed ſituation, 
it was very lucky for Suefonrus, that the Belgic Britains ſtood firm to the Roman 
intereſt ; by which means he was ſtill maſter of all the countries to the ſouth and 
weſt of the Thames, and might thence be furniſhed with proviſions and ſupplies. 
Secure from any enemy on that fide, he aſſembled all the forces he could; drawing 
the auxiliary cohorts from the neighbouring garriſons which were not tenable: and 


though Peenius Poſtumus, prefect of the ſecond legion, refuſed to obey his orders, "I 
and march with it to his affiftance ; yet theſe, with the fourteenth legion, and the : 
Vexillarii of the twentieth, making about ten thouſand mem. he reſolved to watt ; 

ho longer, or to venture a general engagement. 
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| YR drew up his troops; the legionaries in the middle, and the light armed on each 
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them to behave with courage, and either conquer or die in the battle. The 


and Procurator, made the ſofteſt report he could to the emperor; yet this reaſon 
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Wirth this view, he choſe a very advantageous ſituation for his camp, and 


fide of them, and the horſe ſerving for wings to both, in a narrow ſpot of ground; 
a wood behind him, ſo that he could be attacked only in front; and a large open 
plain before him, where the enemy might expand their numerous forces, but could 
trapan him into no ambuſh. There the Britains came, full od confidenve, with 
loud huzzas to attack him; Bunduica appearing, with her two daughters in a 
chariot, at the head of her army, which conſiſted of 230,000 men, and exhorting 


Romans received the charge in their narrow faſtneſs, till they had ſpent all their 
javelins in doing ſure execution on thoſe that advanced neareſt : and having thus 
repreſſed the firſt fury of the enemy, they ſallied out in the form of a wedge, 
and pierced the ranks of the Britains, who ſtill fought on, though in great dif. 
order and confuſion. The combat was long and obſtinate; but the Roman being 
old experienced ſoldiers : and having as much adfantage in their armour, as they 
had in their diſcipline over the Britains, forced them at laſt to fly, after a great 
laughter in the action; which was followed by a much greater in the purſuit. 
This laſt loſs was chiefly occaſioned by the Britiſb cuſtom of carrying their women 
to war, and ranging their baggage waggans round about the further part of the 
field, for them to ſtand upon to ſee the battle, and be witneſſes of their victory. 
Thus there fell that day near 80,000 Britains; | beſides a great number of pri- 
ſoners, doomed to perpetual ſlavery. The Britains never diſheartned by a defeat, 
epared for another battle; when the ſudden death of Bunduica, cauſed probably 
a grief, vexation, and deſpair, or haſtened (as ſome ſay) by poiſon, diſconcerted all 
thei meaſures, and cauſed them to diſperſe into their ſeveral countries; an uſual 
conſequence. of diſappointments, in armies collected out of different nations. 
Tre war, however, was, not yet over, though Suetonius aſſembled all his blocs 
and forces in order to finiſh.it; keeping them conſtantly in the field, employed in 
marches and expeditions: and having recruited the ninth legion, by a reinforce- 
ment of two thouſand legionaries, which with eight cohorts of auxiliaries, and a 
thouſand horſe were ſent him out of Germany, he waſted with fire and ſword all 
the countries belonging to the enemy. This reduced the Britains to great diſtreſs ; 
for being at all times averſe to agriculture, and having neglected it entirely, whilſt 
they were intent upon the war, propoſing to ſupply themſelves with corn out of 
the magazines of the Romans, they now, diſappointed of that hope, ſaffered more 
by famine, than they did by the ſword. They did not ſtill. ſue for peace, nor 
offer a ſubmiſſion ; which the new procurator Julius Claſſicianus, imputing to the 
haughtineſs and ſeverity. of Suetonius, wrote to Rome, that there would be no end 
of the war, unleſs a new governour was ſent over. Theſe two officers did not 
agree together, and that quarrel might perhaps make the procurator willing to de- 
tract from the merit and glory, which Suetonius had acquired by his victory: but ſtill 
there ſeems too much reaſon to think, there were ſome grounds for another part of 
the charge againſt him, and for aſcribing the late inſurrection to his perverſeneſs 
and cruelty; of which, however, hiſtory hath preſerved no inſtance, except in the 
ſlaughter of the Druids in the Ne of Angleſey. . This alone was enough to render 
him infinitely odious to the Britains; and though Polycletus, who was ſent over to 
examine into the ſtate of Britain, and to make up the quarrel between the Legate 


prevailed to have Suetonius recalled. immediately. Petronius Turpilianus, who was 

conſul in the beginning of this year, being + RES, his ſucceſſor, and ſetting out 

from Rome, ſoon after his magiſtracy expired, (which at this time very ſeldom or 

never exceeded the term of ſix months) to take upon him the government, fo 
Fe + . Iv 
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rived here at the latter end of A. D. 61. or in the beginning of the year follow= 

— 5 Tn E conſtancy with which the Britains, after fo terrible a blow, and under ſo 4. D. 62: 
great difficulties, ſtill held out againſt the Roman arms, without ſhewing any diſ - 
poſition to re- enter into their former ſervitude, was very near recovering their li- 

berty. Nero, who was then Emperor, ſeeing the ill ſituation of -his-affairs-here, 

and the difficulty of either keeping the provinces formerly ſubdued, or reducing the 

reſt of the iſland, was inclined to recall all his forces from Britain * : nor did any 

thing reſtrain him from taking this ſtep, but the apprehenſion that it would be 

deemed a detracting from the honour of Claudius; to whom he owed the empire, 

and whoſe conqueſts here were the only glory of his reign. Turpilianus was a 

very proper ſucceſſor to Suetonius; and re-eſtabliſhed the Roman affairs here, by 

taking, meaſures very different from thoſe of his predeceſſor ; by allowing 

time for their reſentments to cool, and not provoking the Britains by freſh in- 

juries, or by too eager a proſecution of the war, which had been hitherto carried 


on with unuſual cruelties. He was a new governour, who had given them no of- 


fence : they found nothing in his conduct but mildneſs and humanity ; their paſ- 
ſions ſubſided ; and thoſe nations in which the Roman government had been for- 


merly ſettled, returned again to their obedience. Such were the Iceni, and their 
confederates, - who inhabited the middle of this iſland as far north as Lincolnſhire, 


(where the procurator Catus had made thoſe roads, canals, and other works de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Stuketey, in his firſt Iter, and ſtill preſerving memorials of the name 
of their author,) and from thence weſtward to the Severne. Theſe were, at that 
time, the furtheſt boundaries of the Roman province; which Turpiliants, not 


. thinking it a proper ſeaſon for attempting new conqueſts, took care to preſerve in 


peace, as long as he continued in the poſt of Legate ; and delivered in that con- 

dition to his ſucceſſor, ;He returned to Rome in A. D. 65*, and had triumphal 

honours decreed him by the ſenate; being ſucceeded in his government by Tre 4. B. 65: 
bellius Maximus: who purſuing his predeceſſor's maxims and conduct, enjoyed SW Oe 
the ſame tranquillity; ' reconciling the Britains, by degrees, to the Roman laws, 

cuſtoms, and manner of living. He was not in ſo good terms with his own fol- 

diers; who deſpiſed him for his inaCtivity and avarice, and being grown corrupt 

and infolent by idleneſs and luxury, broke out into tumults ; in which they were 
encouraged by Reſcius Cælius, legate of the twentieth legion, who was at open va- 

riance with the Propretor. Trebellius abſconded upon the firſt mutiny of the troops, 

thinking his life in danger: but afterwards: compounded the matter with them; 

providing for his own ſafety by indulging them in their licentiouſneſs. Thus he 
continued to enjoy the ſhadow of a precarious authority, till the civil wars broke 

out at the end of Nero's reign ; when the ſeveral candidates of the empire being 

forced to court the armies on which their fates depended, the ſoldiers thought 


they might ſecurely take what liberty they pleaſed: and the. auxiliary cohorts and 
cavalry making an open defection to Cælius 3, Trebellius was, in the beginning of J. D. 69. 


A. D. 69, forced to fly to Vitellius, who had aſſumed the purple in Germany. Ther 
want of a governour occafioned no diſturbance in Britain; the commanders of 


dhe ſeveral legions keeping it quiet, till Vectius Bolanus came over: who was diſ- 
_ - patched hither by Vitellius, during his ſtay at Lyon, in the beginning of. May the 


fame year, to take on him the government of the province. He was full as in- 


active againſt the enemy, and every whit as careleſs of the diſcipline of the army, 
as his predeceſſor; though not tainted with the ſame vices, and better beloved by 
the ſoldiery: but he had fo little authority over them, that, when after the death 


* Sueton, Nero, c. 18.  * Tacit.. Ant. xv. n. 72. , 3 Tacit, Hift. i. n.60. 
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of Vitellius, the twentieth legion refuſed to take the oaths to Veſpaſian A Muci q 
who governed all at Rome till the Emperor's arrival, was forced in the beginning of 


4.D. 50. A. D. 70, to fend over Julius Agricole (who had ſerved in Britain under Sueto. 
u to take on him the command of thoſe legionaries, who had been uſed to 


ſeditions under Cælius, and to bring them to their duty; which he did with great 
prudence, and without having recourſe to ſeverity, 


Under Va- VI. Tux conteſts for the empire having called off the Roman armies from the 
fan and Nis frontiers where they were uſually poſted, ſeveral inſurrections had ariſen in Gaul, 


Germany, and Holland; the fame of which ſpreading into the neighbouring iſles, 
ſoon produced the like in Britain; the country of the world where reports have 
the greateſt influence. Venutius was fill upon the throne of the Brigautes, and 
thought it a favourable opportunity for taking revenge upon the Romans ; who, 
after his wife Cartiſinandua 's infamous treatment of him, had eſpouſed her cauſe, 
and ſupported her party with all their power. It was by his inſtances, that ſeveral 
Britiſh nations joined with the Brigantes, in invading the Roman province; where 
they expected the leſs oppoſition, becauſe of the weakneſs, inactivity, and inexpe- 
rience of the proprætor. Vectius was no military officer, and utterly unfit for the 
government of a country, in which there was any diſturbance to be fuppreſſed, or 
any war to be managed: but Veſpaſlau, a wile prince, who knew how to diftinguith 
merit, and never employed any but great men in all his affairs, ſoon remedied that 
defect, by ſending Petilius Cereals to be goyernour of Britain. He was an enter. 
prizing and experienced general ; and had been deſtined to this government by 
Mucianus *, in the firſt year of Yeſpafiar's reign : but the inſurrections of Gaul 
and Germany had Yeferred his taking poſſeſſion of it, till he had quelled them, and 


by a ſeries of victories had reduced Ciuilis and the Batauians to a ſubmiſſion. As 


ſoon as he had finiſhed thoſe wars, he came over bither ; probably at the latter end 


4.D. 72. of A. D. 71, or in the beginning of the year following ; great in reputation, on ac- 
WY > count of his late victories, and terrible by his very name to the Britains. Brave, 


even to raſhneſs, and eager for action an all occaſions, he left them no time to breath; 
but after many battles, ſome of them very bloody, he either ravaged or conquered a 
great part of the country of the Brigantes, the moſt populous nation in Britain, 
inhabiting the northern parts of the land from Sokuey-Frith to Chefaire, and from 


the Tyne to the Humber, He was ſucceeded by Julius Frontivus, a ect maſter 
of the art of war, and author of the four books of Stratagems ear his name: 
who, notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of coming after Cæreali haſe glory was 
enough to eclipſe the merit of any ſucceſſor, ſuſtained his en; and made 


himſelf illuſtrious by the conqueſt of the Silures, or at leaſt of that part of them, 
which inhabited the foreſt of Deane, and the counties of Hereford and Mon- 
mouth, They were a potent, hardy, and warlike nation; and he had not only the 
valour of the enemy, but the ſtrength of their fituation to ſtruggle with : yet he 


got over all difficulties, and reduced them to a ſubmiſſion, before he left the govern- 


4. D. 78. 


ment in A. D. 78, when he was ſucceeded by Julius Agricole ; who had been ſub- 
ſtituted conſul the year before, to qualify him for a command uſually given to con- 


AGRICOLA was well known in Britain; having ſerved there both under Sueto- 
nius and Cereals with great reputation; which he took care 10 raiſe by the vigour 
of his firſt actions, after he had entered upon; the government of this ifland. The 
Ordouices, whom Suctonius had been hindered by the inſurrection of Bunduica, 


from reducing, had a little before his arrival, cut off a ſquadron of cavalry quar- 


Ji. Agricd, n. 3, 6. * Tacite Il. Liv. u. 5B. Vit. Agricel. n. 8,25, . 
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tered on the borders of their country: and the news of it having been received 4. D. 78. 


with pleaſure by many in the Roman province, who were diſpoſed to a revolt, and 
likely to work upon a people very apt to be elated by any little ſucceſs, he thought 
it neceſſary to prevent further miſchief by revenging the inſult. It was ſo late in 
| the ſummer before he arrived, that his forces imagined the campaign was over for 
that year, and were diſperſed into their ſeveral quarters: but this did not hinder 
him from drawing together the Vexillarii of the legions, and a competent body of 
auxiliaries, with which he marched immediately againſt the enemy. The Or- 
douices not daring to venture a battle or to quit their mountains, he purſued them 
into their faſtneſſes ; expoſing himſelf the firſt to danger, that his men might fol- 
low him with greater alacrity ; and having put a great number of the enemy to 
the ſword, and ravaged their country, he advanced as far as Mona, or Angleſey ; 
reſolving to make himſelf maſter of that iſland, which ſerved the Britains for a 
place of retreat, As he had not formed this deſign before, he wanted ſhips for 
the expedition; but having in his army ſome cohorts, who according to the 
cuſtom of their native country, were uſed to ſwim over the largeſt rivers. ( as the 
Batavians uſed to croſs the Rhine) with their arms and horſes in entire ſquadrons, 
he ordered them to leave their baggage, and paſs the channel which divides An- 
gleſey from Carnarvanſhire. © The * place where they paſſed is ſuppoſed to be 
« from Llanvair point, in that laſt named county, to a little ſouth weſt of Llanidan 
« church in Angleſey, where the water now at loweſt ebb, is not above the depth 
« of a fathom or two in the deepeſt place; and when the ſands lodge on the edge 
« of a rock, which runs croſs the channel, as they now do ſometimes, and probably 
« did fo then, it is fordable without much difficulty, and a few years ago very 
« ſmall veſſels have ſtruck aground in paſling along the channel, and two men from 
« each ſide, have approached ſo near, as to come within a pole's length of one another. 
Here Agricola paſſed the Mæne ſo ſuddenly with his forces, that he ſurprized the 


Britains; who ſeeing no preparation of ſhips, and thinking the channel otherwiſe 


unpaſſable, fancied themſelves ſecure from any invaſion : but now, aſtoniſhed at 
the Romans ſurmounting difficulties, which they deemed - invincible, laid aſide all 
thoughts of defence, and ſurrendered the iſland without any oppoſition. There 
are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of two Roman forts 3 conveniently fituated, the one 
in the eaſtern quarter, the other on the weſtern Pot of Angleſey, which ſeem to 
have been erected by this General for the ſecurity of his conqueſts, as he probably 
raiſed alſo a column for their boundary; there being a place called Rhos Colof: 
i. e. the heath of the column, near the latter of theſe forts ; which, alluding to 
the name of its founder, is to this day called Griccill. * EE 
AGRICOLA, leaving the country of the Ordouices pacified by the ſubmiſſion 


of their chiefs, who had retired to Mona, and likely to continue ſo whilſt 


the terror of his name ſubſiſted, returned full of glory from his expedition: and 
employed the winter in removing the diſorders which had crept into the admi- 
niſtration of the province; in reforming the diſcipline of the army; and in cor- 
recting the vices of the ſoldiery. This he did with great prudence and ſteadineſs; 
examining into every thing himſelf with the utmoſt exactneſs; but not fond of ex- 
poling and puniſhing the guilty in all caſes; conniving in ſome, content with 
repentance in others; eaſily pardoning light offences, but puniſhing greater ones with 
ſeverity ; he thought it much better.to prevent faults than to puniſh them ; and to 
be well ſerved, he put none into public offices, but ſuch as he knew were fit for 


their poſt, and would execute their truſt with fidelity. Private affection, ſelfiſh 


views, and particular recommendations had no influence in the diſpoſal of prefer- 


Tacit. Hiſt, I. iv. * Mona Auig. p. 104. id. 105, 106. 
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A. D. 79. ments, which he conceived due, and gave only to ſuperior merit. This ſoon 
—VN”> brought the ſoldiers to a modeſty and regularity in their behaviour: which wag 


very agreeable to the Britains, as putting a ſtop to the rapes and corruption of their 
wives, ſiſters and daughters; which had contributed ſo much to the inſurrection of 
the Iceni. Agricola was by long obſervation well acquainted with the genius 
and temper of theſe people, ever impatient and mutinous under oppreſſion, but 
naturally quiet if well treated : and reſolved to prevent the cauſes of wars and ſe- 
ditions, by removing the worſt of their grievances. They were ſubject to ſeveral 
taxes, and obliged as well to work upon the military roads, intrenchments, drains, 
aqueducts, and public buildings, as to furniſh certain quantities of corn, and 
proviſions for the Roman armies : but the inequality of the aſſeſſments was a great- 
er hardſhip than the taxes themſelves. The carriage of proviſions to remote gar- 
riſons, when they could with caſe ſupply the neareſt ; and the being ſet in diſtant 
places to labours which they would have undergone with cheerfulneſs in the neigh- 
bourhood of their own abodes, were terrible inconveniencies, continually put 
upon the Britains by the corruption of the officers ; who had the charge of rating, 
collecting, and inſpecting theſe public impoſitions and duties, and who eaſed, 
loaded, oppreſſed and tyrannized over whom they pleaſed, as their avarice, or paſ- 
ſions directed, and as would moſt advance the perquiſites of their places. Theſe 
grievances the Proprator took effectual care to redreſs ; allowing none to be em- 
ployed at a diſtance from their homes, or taxed beyond their abilities; fo that peace 
which before was dreaded as the ſeaſon, in which the chaſtity of their women was 
moſt expoſed, and their burdens lay the heavieſt, began now to be agreeable to the 


Britains. 

Wuzn the next ſummer came on, he took the field with his forces; and march- 
ed to reduce the northern provinces of Britain. Catus Decianus had, before the 
general inſurrection in the time of Suetonius, carried on the military roads through 
Lincolnſhire to the borders of Yorkſhire ; and this laſt country with that of Durham 
were probably that part of the country of the Brigantes, which was ſubdued by 
Cereals; who could not well attack the weſtern part of their territories, divided 
from the other by a long ridge of mountains, without leaving an enemy behind, that 
might intercept his convoys and proviſions; the ſecurity of which was ever the 
firſt care of a Roman general. But Agricola having reduced the Ordources, there 
was no longer any difficulty in the enterprize ; but what - aroſe from the Fr:ths, 
which he was to croſs in ſeveral places on the ſea coaſt, and from the large foreſts 
through which he was to lead his troops in the inland parts of thoſe countries. 
Theſe he firſt tried himſelf, marching always at the head of his men, allowing 
the enemy no reſt, driving them out of their faſtneſſes, ravaging their country; 
and when he had ſufficiently terrified them by theſe hoſtilities, inviting them to 
peace by a milder treatment. Theſe: meaſures had the effect he propoſed ; ſeveral 
nations ſuing for peace, offering to ſubmit, and delivering hoſtages as a pledge of their 


obedience ; which however did not hinder him from ſecuring his conqueſts by a num- 


ber of forts and garriſons, in proper ſituations, and well provided to fuppreſsany com- 
motion that might be raiſed. Theſe forts made afterwards a great part of the 


ſtrength of Hadrian's Vallum; which filling up the intervals, joined them as it 


were together: but they were erected long before, and the inſcriptions dug up 
about.Benwell fort, and in other places of Northumberland, as well as in Cumber- 
land and Weſtmorland, ancienter than the'time of that Emperor, will not allow us 
to doubt, but that Agricola reduced the Oradini as well as the weſtern Brigantes 
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and thus finiſhed, in this expedition, the conqueſt of the country ſince known by the 4.D. 79. 
N 


name of England . „ | 
Tux ſucceeding winter was ſpent in the like manner as the former, in providing 
for the peace and improvement of the province, and in taking meaſures to recon- 
cile the Old Britains to the Roman goverment, and bring them to a ſtate of civi- 
lity. T he Belgic colonies were moſt of them attached to the Romans by the in- 
tereſts of their trade; and being uſed to a ſocial life, eaſily fell into their way of 
living; as for ſuch of them as lived in the inland parts of their country, em- 
ployed only in hunting or feeding cattle, the Romans had found out a way to en- 
gage them, that ſuited their warlike diſpoſitions, by taking numbers of them into 
their pay, to form cohorts of auxiliaries under the command of the little Reguli 
or chieftains whoſe vaſſals they were: and of theſe I take thoſe cohorts of Britains 


to be compoſed, which ſerved with others of Gauls and Germans in the war againſt 


the Caledonians. The old Natives of this iſland were not yet tractable enough to SV 


be employed in fighting againſt their country- men; they were rough, unſkilled 
in arts, unacquainted with pleaſures, inured to hardſhips, lived diſperſed, and, in 
conſequence thereof, were ready for war on all occaſion. Agricola endeavoured to 
render them more polite, in order to give them a better taſte for ſervitude : he 
preſſed their chiefs in private to leave off their uncomfortable manner of life, to 
build houſes anſwerable to their dignity, to live together in ſociety ; to erect tem- 
ples, courts, market places, and other public buildings, which ſerve for the orna- 
ments of towns, and the convenience of their inhabitants; he affiſted them pub- 
licly in carrying on theſe works ; encouraged ſuch as ſet heartily about them ; and 
reprimanded thoſe that were negligent ; thus putting them under a neceflity of vy- 
ing with one another, in order to be diſtinguiſhed in his favours. It was but an 
equivocal mark of his regard for the Britiſb princes or chieftains, however it 
might ingratiate him with their children, to take particular care of the education 
of their ſons ; to have them inſtructed in the liberal arts; to extol their ingenuity 
above that of the Gauls; and to put them upon affecting the eloquence, when they 
had made themſelves maſters of the language, of the Romans. Hence the Roman 
garb came ſoon to be in faſhion, and their cuſtoms to be generally adopted by the 
Britains; who fell by degrees into all the ſoftneſs, delicacy, and vices of their 
conquerors ; the uſe of warm baths, the ſumptuouſneſs of portico's, the elegance 
of entertainments, and all the luxury of living; palliating with the name of polite- 
neſs thoſe corrupt and deſtructive habits, which were the badge and means of their 
ſlavery. * 
AGRICOLA in his third campaign entered Scotland, and advanced as far as the 
Frith of Tay; waſting the country all the way as he went, and diſcovering nations 
unknown before. The Britains did not venture to attack him, though his troops 
were haraſſed by bad weather; ſo that he had leiſure enough to build forts in the 
moſt advantageous ſituations: which he had an admirable judgment in chooſing, 
and was fo fingularly {killed in fortifying, that it was obſerved by the ableſt engi- 
neers, that no one fort thus erected by him, was ever taken by ſtorm, ſurrendered, 
or abandoned to the enemy. Theſe ſeem to be placed in the country, through 
which he directed his march, on the weſtern fide of the Lowlands of Scotland; and 
he took care as well to ſtrengthen them with good garriſons, as to ſupply them 
with a year's proviſion. There the Romans paſſed the winter without any appre- 
henſions of danger, and haraſſed the enemy with continual excurſions; whe having 


been uſed to recover in that ſeaſon What they had loſt in the ſummer, and now 


ſeeing themſelves defeated of that hope, baMed in all their attempts of force or ſur- 
prize, and alike expoſed in all times of the year, were driven to utter deſpair. In this 
expedition he had rather ravaged than reduced the country; ſo that the year following 
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was ſpent in ſecuring what he had thus over-run ; as far as the place, where the Romany, 
were it not for their inſatiable thirſt of glory, would naturally have fixed the boundary 
of their conqueſts in Britain. This was the narrow 1/thmus between the Fr:iths of Cluyd 
and Forth, which he lined with a Prætentura of caſtles and fortrefles ; remaining 


WY maſter of all on this ſide thoſe zſtuaries ; whilſt the enemy ſevered from the Roman; 


A. D. 83. 


by the interpoſition of theſe two arms of the ocean, flowing far up within the land, 


and haſtening in vain from oppoſite quarters, to mix their near approaching waves, 
were driven as it were into another iſland. | 
Tur ſucceeding year was chiefly employed by Agricola, in ſettling the countries 
he had already ſubdued ; for though fitting out a fleet, he went on board it with a 
body of troops, yet his deſign was rather for a diſcovery, than conqueſt. With this 
fleet he failed along the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, and to the north of the Cluyde : and 
to learn ſomething of countries as yet unknown, landed in ſeveral places of the 
Highlands, perhaps too of the Hebrides, and other neighbouring iſles, (particular- 
ly the Orcades, which he certainly ſubdued either this year, or two years after- 
wards) waſting the maritime parts, and defeating, in ſeveral engagements, the clans 
that roſe to defend their territories. Upon his return, he quartered his forces in that 
part of Britain which lies oppoſite to Ireland; not out of any apprehenſions of 
being attacked from thence, but in hopes of invading it; if the envy and jealouſy 
of Domitian (who, on September 13, the year before, had ſucceeded his brother 
Titus) would have given him leave to attempt the conqueſt of that iſland ; which 
was very conveniently fituated to unite all the weſtern parts of the empire. He 


Had a ſtrong inclination to the enterprize : and with that view, kept about him, un- 
der colour of friendſhip, the chief of an 1r:/þ ſept; who, either by colonies of 


Gallicians, come perhaps ſome time before from Spain, and encroaching on the 
territories of the old natives of Ireland, or in conſequence of ſome other unſuc- 
ceſsful war, had been driven out of his own country, and forced to take refuge in 
Britain. He thought the conqueſt might be effected by a body of 10,000 foot, 
and 2000 horſe; and that it would be of great uſe towards the entire reduction of 
Great Britain, to remove out of the ſight of its inhabitants, the example of an 
land fo nearly adjoining, untouched by the Roman arms, and happy in the enjoy- 
ment of its natural liberty. This was the only inconvenience, which the wiſe and 
politic Agricola apprehended from the independency of Ireland, the new colonies 
probably not being as yet either ſettled or grown formidable in that country; ſo that 
he had no reaſon to dread any diſturbance from thence, or to imagine that people 
capable of contributing by their continual deſcents, ſo much, as they afterwards 
did, to the ruin of the Roman power in Britain. | | 

In the ſixth year of his government, Agricola fitting out another fleet, ſent it 
to diſcover the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland, north of the Frith of Forth; and to pro- 
cure ſome intelligence of the various nations of the northern Britains, which inha- 
bited that tract of country: and advanced with his army the ſame way; the fleet 
at ſea attending his marches, and either hovering off the coaſt, or making deſcents 


on it, all the time of this expedition. When he entered Caledonia, he found all 


the inhabitants in arms, and all the roads beſet with enemies; his laſt years ravages 


on the coaſt of the Highlands, having alarmed all the clans, and convinced them 


of the neceſſity of an union; their preparations were great: but report made 


them ſtill greater, and with their briſk attempts upon the Roman forts, and bold at- 


tacks of their parties, they ſtruck ſuch a terror into ſome. of Agricola's officers, 
that, with an affectation of prudence, to cover the real fears of their hearts, they 
adviſed him to retire back on this fide the Forth, and rather voluntarily quit, than 


be driven by force out of the country. The General was too brave to hearken to 


ſuch timorous counſels; and upon intelligence, that the enemy was mar nn 
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againſt him in different bodies, divided his army into three parts, to prevent its be- 4. D. 83: 

ing ſurrounded in any diſadvantageous fituation, whilſt marching through a coun« — W 

try to which he was a perfect ſtranger. The Caledonians, hereupon altered their 

_ diſpoſition likewiſe ; and reuniting all their forces, fell in the night upon the ninth 

legion, as the weakeſt : and ſurprizing the centinels, broke into the camp, where a 

furious battle enſued, maintained with difficulty, by the Romans, till neax day break ; 

when Agricola, having had advice of the enemies motions, came up with a body 

of cavalry, and the lighteſt of his foot to their relief. His arrival changed the for- 

tune of the day, giving new ſpirits to the beſieged; who now, in their turn, be- 

came aggreſſors: and fallying out, charged the Caledonians in front; whilſt the 

General fell upon their rear, with ſo much vigour in both places, that the enemy 

was routed ; and the war had probably been ended that day, by the numbers of 

their ſlain, if ſome neighbouring woods and bogs had not ſheltered them in their 

flight. The Roman ſoldiers, elated with this victory, were for penetrating to the 

fartheſt extremity of Britain; and even thoſe who had been before fo very cauti- Z 

ous, now talked big on the occaſion : but the Britains, no way daunted by this de- 

feat, which they afcribed not ſo much to the ſuperior valour of the enemy, as to 

the vigilance and conduct of the General, prepared for another engagement; 

making freſh levies; ſending their families into places of ſafety ; holding general 

councils of their ſeveral clans or nations ; and forming a league, confirmed by all 

the ſolemnities of religion, to affiſt each other, and with united forces aſſert the li- 

berty of their country. With theſe diſpoſitions on both ſides the campaign ended. 

Tux next was opened by a nayal expedition: the fleet being ſent before, to 4. D. 84. 

land parties in different places of the Caledonian coaſt, to waſte the country, and to — Yo 

diſtract the enemy, uncertain of their deſtination, and not knowing where to pro- | 

vide for defence. Agricola followed after with his army, reinforced by a body of 

the braveſt provincial Britains, whoſe fidelity he had long experienced: and ad- 

vanced to the Grampian ridge of hills, where he found the enemy poſted, 'They / 

had ſeen the fatal conſequences of diſunion, and all the clans joining their forces to 

oppoſe the common danger, had formed an army of more than 30,000 mer, con- 

tinually increaſing by freſh ſupplies of vigorous and gallant , warriors, all eager for 

battle to revenge their late diſaſter, under the command of Galgacus; who, for his 

valour, quality, and experience, had by the common conſent of the chieftains been 

appointed General of all their forces. The Britains were poſſeſſed of the higher 

ground, and ſo much ſuperior to the Romans in number, that they might have at- 

tacked them in flank, as well as front; if Agricola had not, by extending his firſt 

line of auxiliaries, without altering his diſpoſition in any other reſpect, provided 

againſt that inconvenience. But they were very unequal to the enemy in point of 

armour ; darts and broad cutting ſwords without points being their offenſive wea- 

pons ; and no cuiraſſes or helmets, nothing but a ſmall target for defence. As long 

as the battle was carried on at a diſtance, the Britains maintained their ground with 

great reſolution, and managed their ſhort target ſo dextrouſly, as to put by or ſhake 

off the enemies javelins, whilſt they dealt their own very plentifully among the 

Romans: but their ſwords being in a manner uſeleſs in a cloſe fight, when Agri- 

cola ordered the Batavian and Tungrian cohorts, very expert in that way of fight- 

ing, to cloſe with them, they were forced to give ground, and, with the loſs of ten 

thouſand killed on the ſpot, to retire to the woods; where they rallied, and made 

thoſe that purſued them too eagerly, repent. their raſhneſs. They might perhaps 

have recovered the day, and had their revenge upon the Romans, if the General, 

who was preſent in all places where need required, had not come up, and having 

remedied the diſorder of his own troops, cauſed the Caledonians to be attacked at 

N time in ſeveral places. The Britains ſeeing theſe different corps a 
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A.D. 84. in firm array, and in good order, quitted their poſt, not as before in bodies, but 
I diſperſing, ſhifted each man the beſt he could for himſelf, till they got to a place 


of ſafety, being much favoured in that reſpect, by the approach of night, which 
put a ſtop to the purſuit. The next day ſhewed more plainly the compleatneſs of 
the victory; no enemy appearing, no track of their flight, no noiſe upon the 
mountains ; nothing to be ſeen but the ſmoke of houſes at a diſtance, fired by their 
late inhabitants, and a deſerted country ; the ſcouts likewiſe bringing intelligence, 
that the enemy was no where got together in a body. Thus there being no like- 
lihood of any further action, unleſs by dividing his forces into ſeveral parties, and 
purſuing the Caledontans into their mountains ; which it was too late in the ſum- 
mer to attempt ; Agricola drew his army down into the county of Angus, then in- 
habited by the Horeſti, who immediately ſubmitted and delivered hoſtages. There 
putting a body of his men on board the fleet, he ordered the Commodore to fail 
round Britain; which, by the ſtrange adventure of a cohort of the iii the year 
before, had been firſt diſcovered to be an iſland. When he had given theſe orders, 
he led his army by flow marches to their winter quarters: and the fleet having 
ſhewed itſelf, and ſpread terror or admiration on every part of the coaft, returned, 
after making the tour of the iſland, and ſubduing the Orcades, without any diſ- 
aſter, to the port of Sandwich. 
As to the place of this famous battle, it is very clear from the whole account of 
the campaign, that it was fought on the north of Tay ; becauſe Agricola was ad- 
vanced ſo far, that it was leading his army back to march into Angus, which 
though north alſo of the Frith of that river, was yet probably eaſt or ſouth-eaſt of 
thoſe ſkirts of the Grampian hills, now called Grantzbaine, where the action paſſed, 
Agricola had in his former campaigns reduced, and taken time to ſettle the coun- 
tries ſouth of Tay ; in this laſt he advanced beyond it, and in the ſpeech * which 
he made to animate his ſoldiers before the battle, after taking notice of the glory 
they had acquired by paſſing Æſtuaries, and advancing into the extremeſt parts of 
Britain, he repreſented likewiſe how exceeding dangerous it would be for them to 
repaſs thoſe very Aftuartes, in caſe they were worſted in the engagement. But this 
danger could regard none but that of Tay, the others of Forth and Cluyde, being too 
well ſecured by the line which he had made of fortifications between them, to 
allow one to imagine, that the repaſſing of them would be attended with any dif- 
ficulty. This inclines me to adopt the opinion of the author of 3 Britannia Ro- 
mana, who thinks the battle was fought at Fortin-gall camp, fixteen miles from 
Perth, rather than at the confluence of the Erne and Ruchell in Stratherne, the 
place aſſigned for it in Mr. Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale “. Domitian, who 
envying his General's glory, looked upon it as an eclipſing of his own, and feared 
Agricola, on account of his great qualities, was not at all pleaſed with this victory: 
and though he ordered triumphal ornaments to be ſent him, and a ſtatue to be 
erected in his honour, he made uſe of the firſt pretence that offered, to recal him 


A.D. 85. from his government. This was done the year following, when Agricola deliver- 
ed up 5 Britain quiet and ſecure from any commotion to his ſucceſſor Salluſtius Lu- 


cullus ; who, giving the name of Lucullean to a new kind of lance of his own in- 


vention, was for that reaſon put to death by the ſame emperor, and ſeems to be ſuc- 
ceeded by Cn. Trebellius. | | 


Bis a. VII. Tuovon Agricola had fo near effected the entire reduction of this illand, 


that in his ſpeech before mentioned, he conſiders the whole, even that extreme 
part of it, which he had but juſt diſcovered, as already ſubdued: (and it would 
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have been abſolutely ſo, if he had not been recalled, or had not the Romans neglect- 4. P. 85. 


ed it afterwards) yet he ſeems to have ſlighted the country he had gained, and ne- 
ver planted a garriſon among the Horeſti, who ſubmitted to him, nor in any part of 
the provinces beyond Tay, to ſecure his conqueſts. It was poſſibly his opinion, as 
it was that of Tacitus, that the Friths of Cluyde and Forth ought to be made on 
that ſide the boundaries of the Roman empire: it is at leaſt certain, that the Remans 
neglected afterwards the affairs of Britain, and made no attempt to puſh their con- 
queſts farther. The Caledonians, weakened or terrified by their late loſſes, or 

haps content to enjoy their own, without provoking an invaſion by rapine and 
hoſtilities, ſeem to have lived in peace all the reſt of Domitian's, and the ſucceed- 
ing reigns of Nerva, Trajan, and in all appearance of Hadrian. This is the rea- 
ſon of the profound filence of all the hiſtorians of thoſe times, with regard to the 
affairs of Britain ; wars, diſturbances, revolutions, remarkable events and actions, 
being the chief and favourite ſubjects of their relations. There is indeed an ob- 
ſcure paſſage in Spartan *, intimating in general, that the Britains could not be 
kept under the Roman yoke : but there is no fact to ſupport this aſſertion, and it 
ſeems to be a mere conjecture of his to account out of his own imagination for 
that Emperor's conduct, in withdrawing his forces to a greater diſtance than before 
from the frontiers of Caledonia. He ſpeaks in the ſame paragragh of ſeditions in 
Egypt, of the Sarmate making war, and the Moors committing depredations in 
the Empire, of Lycia and Paleſtine rebelling, and of revolts in other provinces ; 
but he ſays not a word of any of theſe things in Britain. There all ſeems to 
have been in peace, when Hadrian came over; and though all the writers of his 
life celebrate the wall of earth or turf, which he erected here, as the moſt re- 
markable act of his reign ; not one of them gives the leaſt hint of any war at that 


time, or of its being built on occaſion of any hoſtile invaſion or irruption into the 


Reman territories, 

HADR1AN viſited Britain, as he did the reſt of the Roman dominions, in the 
progreſſes, which he was making continually, from the fourth year of his reign to 
the end of it, through one province or other of the empire. He was infinitely 
exact in all his affairs, an excellent manager of his treaſury ; examined into every 
thing ; and informed himſelf with ſo much care of the ſtate of all his dominions, 
and the conduct of his officers and intendants in each, that he knew the condition 
of every province of his empire, better than a good economiſt generally doth that 
of his own family. He loved peace, and, as Eutropius ſays, enjoyed it all his reign 
without interruption ; except by the attempt of the Sarmatæ and Roxolani upon 
Ilyricum, which was ſoon quelled, and by the Jewiſb rebellion. This was the 
conſequence of his being always prepared for war, and having good armies on all 
the frontiers ; ſo that no enemy durſt inſult his territories, where they ſaw every 
thing in good order, and well provided by the vigilance of the Emperor. He 
carried his care ſo far, as to enquire into the conduct of the common ſoldiers, as 
well as officers, and into the condition of their proviſions, as well as of their camps 
and fortifications, and to ſee them duly ſupplied with arms, and all kind of war- 
like machines; to baniſh all luxury and delicacies out of their quarters, to give 
them a body of Ta#ics and rules of diſcipline, which made afterwards the code 
of military ordinances in the empire, and ſerved to carry the Roman diſcipline to 
ſuch a perfection, as had not been known fince the time of Auguſius. This Em- 
peror's plan he ſeems to have followed in another reſpect; adopting his maxim, 
that the empire was too large already, and to extend it farther, was not conſiſtent 
with good policy. Hadrian accordingly coming to the throne on the eleventh of 


15. c. 23. gRxitanni teneri ſub ditione Romana non poterant. Hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ Scriptores 
Ser. p. 3. Ed. Paris 1620. 
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A. D. 117. Auguſt, A. D. 117, withdrew his troops immediately from Armenia, Meſopetamia, 
and Afjria, which had been ſubdued by Trajan; thus making the Euphrates, as 
formerly, the eaſtern limit of the empire ; and would have likewiſe quitted Dacia, 
but for the great number of Roman citizens, which his predeceſſor had planted 
there in different colonies. In the progreſſes which he made, he ſcarce left (as his 
medals ſhew) any part of the empire unviſited; correcting * every where the dif. 
orders which had crept into the adminiſtration, puniſhing the guilty, redreſſing 
grievances, reforming diſcipline, obſerving the ſituation, ſtate, and condition of 
towns, caſtles, walls, and fortifications, and where he did not like either the ſtruc. 
ture as ill executed, or the ſituation as being too weak, or expoſed, or inconvenient, 
demoliſhing ſome, rebuilding others, and removing the garriſons to places more ad- 
vantageouſly ſeated, or better fortified. The firſt country that he viſited was Gaul, 
where he caſed the people in their taxes : and having paſſed from thence to the ar- 
J. D. 121. mies in Germany, came afterwards in A. D. 121, into Britain; where he had 
many diſorders to correct, as well among the civil officers, as the military; the dif. 
cipline of the army having been much corrupted by a long peace, and its ordinary 
effects, idleneſs and luxury. Whether he thought the line of forts, that ran be- 
tween the Friths of Cluyd and Forth, too remote from the body of the Roman forces 
in this iſland, or the intermediate country (which was full of woods and moraſſes) 
not worth the keeping, he withdrew the garriſons from thence ; and fortified the 
other Prætentura formed by Agricola, between the Tyne and Solway Frith, with a 
vallum of earth or turf, carried on for ſeventy-three miles in length, which with 
ſome advanced ſtations beyond it, he thought a fitter boundary, and better defence 
for the richer parts of Britain. In this work, as on all other occaſions, he taught 
his ſoldiers to undergo hardſhips by his own example : and when he had ſettled all 
matters to his mind here, he returned into Gaule, and went thence to Spain, 
where he paſſed the winter at Tarragona. The Roman hiſtorians do not mention 
A. D. 134. whom he left Propretor here at his departure; but ſome time after we find Julius 
Severus in that poſt; whoſe excellent talents for war are celebrated by Mipbiline, 
though he ſeems to have had little occafion to exert them here ; being recalled in 
A. D. 134, to quell the Jeuiſb inſurrection in Palgſtine, and ſucceeded by Priſcus 
Licinius. The Emperor Hadrian died on July 10, A. D. 138; and was ſucceed- 
A. D. 138. ed by Titus Antoninus, who was (like his predeceſſor) more careful to preſerve, 
I than deſirous to enlarge, his empire; but provided ſo well for the ſecurity of his 
frontiers, that they were never attacked by any foreign enemy, except by the in- 
conſiderable incurſions of the Moors, in the mountains of Africa, and of other 
people that lived like Nomades, whoſe view was merely plunder. There is, how- 
ever, a dark paſſage in Pauſanias 3, and another in Capztolinus*, which have been 
WH made uſe of to magnify the power of the Caledonians, and to. infer either their 
3 taking poſſeſſion of the Lowlands of Scatland, or an inſurrection of the Brigantes 
| in England. The latter ſays, © That Antoninus, by his Legate Lollius Urbicus, 
«« overcame the Britains; the barbarians being removed at a diſtance by another 
e wall of turf; intimating hereby that this wall was different from that of Ha- 
« drian. The paſſage in Pauſanias affirms, that this emperor deprived the ri- 
* gantes in Britain of much of their lands, becauſe they began to make excur- 
e ſions into Genounta, a region ſubject to the Romans.” Theſe two authors ſpeak 
of the ſame people, though what the one calls Britanni, the other terms Brigan- 
tes, by a name which, though more peculiarly appropriated by Ptolemy, to the in- 
habitants of - Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Weſtmorland, and Cumberland, was originally 
common to all the Old Britains. The Caledonians themſelves are, by Tacitus, 


* Spartian, p. 3. Dio, I. Kix. p.171. *Arcad. p. 273- Script. Hiſt. Aug. Ed. Paris 1620, p. I9- 
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called Britains, and the inhabitants of the Lowlands of Scotland were, before the AD. 38- 


Romans came hither, either dependants and vaſſals of the Brigantes properly fo 
called, or at leaſt confederates with them, and of their race; having the ſame di- 
vinity for their particular patroneſs, as appears from the inſcription on an altar dug 
up in Scotland, and inſcribed to the goddeſs Brigantia. Theſe people all lived 
wild and diſperſed, till the Romans came among them ; when the chief method 
taken to civilize them, was by getting them to live together in ſociety, and by 
founding towns for their habitation. Hence it is, that Ptolemy, who wrote his 
geography in the time of Titus Antoninus, takes notice of towns in all the 

of Scotland conquered by Agricola, but mentions none in Caledonia. The inha- 
bitants of that tract of mountains and foreſt were a very gallant people; but had 
no quarrel with the Romans, till Agricola's invaſion : they then fought bravely in 


defence of their liberties, but I ſee no reaſon to think of them otherwiſe than as 


a quiet people, content with their ſimple and hardy way of living, and not fond 
of infeſting their neighbours. But it is natural likewiſe to ſuppoſe, that abundance 
of the Old Britains or Brigantes, in the countries poſſeſſed by the Romans, either 
out of an averfion to their cuſtoms and ſervitude, or out of an animoſity neceſſarily 
cauſed by hoſtilities and overthrows, retired upon Agricola's conqueſts, with their 
families, into the parts more northward, as yet unconquered by the Romans. Of 
theſe the famous Galgacus, choſen by the Caledomians for their general, as Cara- 
tacus in the like cafe had been by the Silures, probably was one; which Mr. Bax- 
ter thinks i, is ſufficiently proved by his Britiſb name of Galauc ap Lhenauc, for 
ſo he is called by the ancient author of the Triades; and appears from thence to 
have been one of the Scotch Brigantes, and a chieftain or native of the county of 
Galloway, 

IT 7 reafonable to think likewiſe, that theſe Refugees continued quiet in the 


country, which had given them protection, whilſt the terror of Agricola's victories 


ſubſiſted, and the empire was at its height of power and glory in the reign of 
Trajan : but when after the ſpace of forty years, Hadrian withdrew the Roman 
_ garriſons from the forts between Cluyd and Forth, they or their deſcendants might 
well enough return into their own country, re-enter into their old poſſeſſions, and 


continue unmoleſted in them, as long as they kept themſelves quiet. This I ſup- 
poſe to be chiefly done in the eaſtern counties of the Lowlands, which were in- 


habited by the Scoto-Brigantes, and being full of bogs and woods, were moſt neg- 
lected by the Romans : but the caſe was different as to Galloway, and the adjoining 
counties inhabited by the Næuantes; a different people from the other, and divided 
from them by the river Cluyd, and the moſt advanced garriſons of the Romans; 
for fuch they had, as well beyond Hadrian's vallum, as beyond Agricola's præten- 
tura, whilſt it ſubſiſted. This General had reduced all the country as far as the 
Tay, before he erected that prætentura; and though, conceiving the INhmus between 
Cluyd and Forth to be the moſt proper place for it, he choſe to erect it there, he ſtill 
remained maſter of the country beyond that line of fortifications. The caſe was 
the fame as to the countries beyond Hadrian's wall, bordering upon Cumberland, 


which were afterwards the beſt part of the kingdom of the Cumbrian Britains. 


Theſe had a better and a richer ſoil than the others, and abounded with fine 
paſtures for cattle ; they had been more particularly the object of Agricola's care, 


and had been fecured by him with more fortifications; perhaps with ſome view to 


deſcent in Jreland: but yet not without regard to the goodneſs of the country, 


Gl. Ant. Brit. v. Gal oAcus. Videtur unde conjecerim eum notho fuiſſe patre, eſt autem 
vel ex nomine fuiſſe Nenanta five Galloũidius: eſt Galauc tanquam Peregrinus, Gallicus, vel Scoto- 
autem Llienauc Britannis Parthenius, ſive furtivo brigas. | 

toro genitus : nam Lhian, puella eſt, vel virgo : 
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J. D. 138. and its being the beſt road to march into the heart of Scotland. The coins and 
Wo remains „f the Romans ſtill found there in greater plenty, than in other parts of 
Scotlana, ſhew it was longer in their hands; as may likewiſe naturally be pre- 
ſumed from its ſituation, being ſurrounded on all fides by the ſea, and the river 
Cluyd, except where it touched on Cumberland, and was defended by the Romans 
advanced garriſons. Hadrian did not quit the forts between Forth and Cluyd, in 
conſequence of any troubleſome or expenſive war, or out of any neceſſity, but 
parely out of a reſolution he had formed to contract the boundaries of the empire 
here, as he had done in other places. But though he quitted thoſe forts, there 
doth not appear any reaſon to conclude, he was not ſtill maſter of the country 
that lay between them and his uallum; and that it did not remain ſubject to his 
authority, or at leaſt under his protection. That Emperor had brought over with 
him the Legio VI Vietrix, and left it here, when he went away: he kept all the 
army thus reinforced to the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and continually inured to hardſhip ; 
he choſe great men for his Legates ; and Julius Severus was as eminent for juſtice, 
prudence, and military conduct as Agricola : and being at peace with all the world, 
it would have been down right madneſs, in the Refugees above-mentioned to have 
made any attempt upon his territories. But hearing the news of his death; not 
knowing perhaps that he was ſucceeded by a greater man than himſelf, or hoping 
for ſome ſuch diſturbances or inteſtine wars as had happened formerly about the 
ſucceſſion of the empire, they probably thought it a favourable opportunity, for 
entering by force upon the countries that ſtill acknowledged the Roman authority, 
It ſeems to have been a very weak attempt, and immediately ſuppreſſed ; for the 
wall of earth or turf was made, in conſequence thereof, by Lollius Urbicus ; who, 
to prevent the like inroads, thought fit to erect one between the Friths of Cid 
and Forth, where Agricola had made his pretentura : and this wall was built in the 
4. D. 140. ſecond year of Titus Antoninus, A. D. 140; when this emperor was in his third 
—Y> conſulſhip, as appears undeniably from the 25 of the Scotch inſcriptions in the 
Britannia Romana. © xy 3 
| FRom all theſe conſiderations it appears, that the ſcene of this little excurſion 
was between the two walls; for if the Britains had forced that of Hadrian, Capi- 
tolinus could not have omitted taking notice of it, when he mentions the building 
of a new one: nor would this laſt have prevented the like for the future, or have 
removed the barbarians concerned in it to a greater diſtance, if they had not been 
either the Refagees afore-mentioned, or the inhabitants of the intermediate pro- 
vinces. The country they invaded, Pauſanias calls Genounia ; which ſeems to me 
to be Gallneay, or the country where Ptolemy places the Nougnte. Theſe were a 
different people from the Brigantes ; their name implying that they were new 
comers, and for that reaſon ſo called, as the Belgic colony about London, was called 
Trinouantes, Whether they were a colony of the Belgic Britains, (and they ſhould 
be Britains, fince Alcluid, their capital, was called Dun-britton) or of any other 
Celtic nation ſettled there upon the old inhabitants removing into Ireland, which 
was molt probably planted from thence, they certainly ſpoke a different dialect 
from that of the I, Caledonians, and other Britains: and the Lowland Scots, are 
in the 1r:/b language to this day, called Galldach na Halbuin, from Gall, a ſtranger, 
which confirms Baxter t notign of Galgacus s, being a native of Gallavay... This I 
take to be the country, called by Pauſanias, Genounia ; * which deſcribes their being 
: Lluyd's Arch. Brit. in Iriſh Diftionary, v. derived from the Britiſh, Now, novus, and Hand, 


GALL. For Ge is nothing but an article Ant or Hant, habitatio, is preſerved in the word 
in Od Brittiſh*, to which y being ſunce ſubſtituted, Nownia, See Baxter's Gleſſ. Brit. v. GRBAx- 
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new comers, and expreſſeth very properly the country of thoſe people, eſpecially if | 
their name be ſpelt in ſome old coins, as Mr. Baxter ſays, Nouanei, for then the 


country would of courſe be called Nowanea, and by adding Gein, i. e. profes, offspring, 
the people might be called Geinouamei, or a clan of the Newaner.. The Romans did 


1 3 * 
A. D. 140. 


- 


not uſually ſeize the lands of the people they conquered ; except ſuch as were ne- 


ceſſary for the founding of a colony, when it was thought proper to eſtabliſh one ; 
but as they puniſhed, what they called rebellion, with the utmoſt rigour, the eſtates 
of the perſons concerned in this invaſion, were confiſcated on that occaſion, 
BRITAIN from that time ſeems to have been free from any commotion, and to 
have enjoyed the ſame peace, which (all hiſtorians agree) reigned over the whole 
empire, all the time of that excellent prince Titus Antoninus : who dying on March 7, 
A. D . 161, (M. Aurelius Cæſar III. and L. Aurelius Commodus II. conſuls) was 
ſucceeded by M. Aurelius. Changes of government are generally favourable to 
the attempts of ſuch as propoſe to embroil or invade a country: and the uncon- 
quered Britains prepared to lay hold on the occaſion. Calpurnius Agricola was 
thereupon ſent over Praprætor, probably in the firſt year of the new Emperor's 
reign, one of whoſe firſt acts was to diſpatch him hither : and as he ſet out in 
order to take poſſeſſion of this government, before Lucius Verus departed from 
Traly, on his Afiatic expedition, which was A. D. 162, (as appears from his me- 
dals) he probably arrived here in the beginning of that year, or at the latter end of 
the precedent... Whether any war actually broke out either then, or in A. D. 170, 
after the death of Verus, doth not appear from any hiſtorian. Caprtolinus * ſpeaks 
of it only as what was apprehended ; and there is not the leaſt hint of any action 
that paſſed, or of any thing to ſhew, it was ſo much as commenced : we may 
therefore conclude reaſonably enough, that it was no great matter; and if there was 
any ſmall diſturbance, it was immediately ſuppreſſed. £500 | 
BuT the ſituation of affairs was much altered by the death of M. Aurelius, on 
March 17, A. D. 180 he being ſucceeded by a ſon, very unlike his father, * and 
who might, by his conduct, paſs rather for the offspring of a gladiator, than the 
iſſue of M. Aurelius. Commodus was not only cruel, but monſtrouſly lewd ; im- 
merſed in all manner of vices, and capable of the moſt enormous iniquities : 


furious, but a coward in his nature; lazy, mdolent, and voluptuous ; extravagantly 


laviſh of the public treaſure, and negligent of all the affairs of his empite. Theſe 
he left to the management of his favourites; who getting rid of the wiſe coun- 
ſellors, put about his perſon, or employed in buſineſs by his father, governed all 
things at their pleaſure, and ſent men of their own ſtamp into the provinces, to 
govern, fleece, and oppreſs them; preferring ſuch either for being partners in their 


crimes and debauches, or for the ſums of money which they laid down for their 


places, in hopes of reimburſing themſelves at the expence of the people under 
their government. This rendering the prince contemptible, the people diſcontent- 
ed, and the ſoldiery inſolent, gave encouragement to the Caledonians, and other 
nations in the north of Scotland, to invade the Roman province; which, in the 
former reigns, they could not attempt with the leaſt proſprect of ſucceſs. Aſ- 
ſembling a ſtrong body of forces, they broke through Antoninus s wall, cut in 
pieces the Roman general with his forces, and made terrible ravages over all the 
neighbouring countries. Cummodus, in this diſtreſs, was forced to ſend over in all 


| haſte a Proprætor capable of ſuch a command: and Lins Marcellus was choſen 


for that purpoſe ; a man above corruption; modeſt, but brave in his perfon ; an 


excellent ſoldier : | rough in his nature, vigilant, indefatigable ; who, by his exam- r 


ple, as much as his ſeverity, ſoon brought the troops to endure hardſhips, and 


Jul. Capitolin. p. 25, and 31. | 2 Lamprid. vit. Cammad. Dis. I. Ixxii Dio, ib. p. 820. 
| | | reſtored 
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A. D. 180. reſtored the diſcipline of the army. The Caledonzans were now beaten in their 
uur, and driven back with ſuch ſlaughter in various engagements, that they ſeem 


to have remained quiet all the reſt of this Emperor's reign, without attempting 


4. D. 183. another invaſion. This paſſed before A. D. 183, when Cammadus (as appears by 
A his * medals) aſſumed the title of Britannicus, for victories which gained Mar. 


cellus ſo much honour, as had like to have coſt him his life, through the envy and 
jealouſy of his maſter on that occaſion ; ſuch too frequently is the undeſerved fate 
of diſtinguiſhed merit under wicked princes. When the Emperor removed Mar- 
cellus, it is likely that he fold the government of this iſland, as he uſually did 
others, to the moſt worthleſs perſons, they being generally the higheſt bidders : 
for we find ſoon after a general complaint of all the army in Britain, that 

were commanded, not by perſons of ſenatorial dignity, as they ever uſed, but by 
others of the equeſtrian order; and this complaint being ſent to Rome, with a nu- 
merous deputation from all the legions, contributed greatly to the ruin of Pere. 
nis, the præqfectus prætorii, who was delivered up to the rage of the ſoldiers in 


A. D. 186. A. D. 186. Pertinax, afterwards Emperor, was thereupon ſent over as Propræ- 
ke, in order to bring the ſoldiers to their duty; who having no enemy to encoun- 


ter in the field, and holding their governour in great contempt, were grown head- 
ſtrong, mutinous, and inſupportable. It was no eaſy matter for him, with all his 
great talents,” to effect; and in attempting it, one of the mutinous legions having 
recourſe to their arms, a great deal of blood was ſpilt, and he was left for dead on 
the ſpot ; recovering however, he at laſt, with infinite pains, ſucceeded fo far, as to 
_ quell the ſedition, and reſtore quiet to the province. This gained him a great deal 

of reputation; and notwithſtanding his ſeverity, the troops efteemed him to ſuch a 
degree, - that they, as well as the people, withed to ſee him emperor : but they had 
ſo violent an averſion to that exact diſcipline, which he would force them always 
to obſerve, that it gave him a continual uneaſineſs, and he wrote to court deſiring to 
be recalled. He obtained his requeſt after the death of Arrius Antoninus, who ſuf- 
fered in A. D. 189. It is very probable he was ſucceeded by Cladius Albinus ; 
who, though he gave great offence to his maſter, by a ſpeech, which on a falſe 
report of his death, he had made to the army, ſtill continued in poſſeſſion of the 
government at the death of Commodus, who was killed in the night of 
December 31, A. D. 192 *. | fe 


The time of VIII. ELEUTHERUs, biſhop of Rome, was contemporary with this Emperor, 


Britain's con- 


in whoſe reign the church enjoying a continual peace, free from all manner of 


Chriftianity. perſecution ; Baronius and others think it the moſt likely time for the converſion 


— — — 


of Britain to Chriſtianity, in the manner related by Bede and others, who believed 
the ſtory of king Lucius. Eleutherus ſucceeded Soter in that ſee A. D. 177, and 
died A. D. 192, ſome months before Commodus. Thus the firſt three years of his 
pontificate paſſing in the reign of M. Aurelius, and mankind being naturally diſ- 
poſed to aſcribe to perſons and events that contribute to their glory, the greateſt an- 
tiquity which they poſſibly can, with any colour of reafon or probability; the gene- 
rality of writers are willing to imagine this converſion happened in the time of that 
Emperor; the miraculous. deliverance of whoſe army, ready to expire with thirſt, in 
the war againſt the Qyadi, A. D. 174, is ſuppoſed to have made a great noiſe, and to 
have given occaſion to the ſudden converſion of a whole nation. The learned Uſer ? 
hath collected above twenty different opinions as to the time, when Lucius was con- 
verted, and held his correſpondence with Eleutherus: but it cannot be worth while to 
examine them, when the ſtory itſelf is falſe, and the letters evidently ſpurious. It ſeems 


Goll. p. 81. Bir. p. 247, 248. Din. I. xii, 3 Antiq, Brit. c. 3. p. 20, 
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to have been invented between the time of Gildas, (whoſe deſign led him to ſpeak 
of it, and yet he doth not mention ſo much as the name of Lucius) and that of 
Bede: and the whole ſtory is ſo inconſiſtent with the ſtate of Britain in that age, 
and ſo incredible in the circumſtances with which it is decorated, that we may 
deem it onè of thoſe relations, which this laſt writer ſays, in the preface to his 
Eccigſiaſtical Hiſtory, he would not warrant, but delivered purely upon common 
report. 
THAT there was a Chriſtian prince called Lucius, in ſome part or other of this 
iſland, ſeems probable from the two coins mentioned by Uſher, and ſtamped with 
the image of a king, the letters L VC. to ſhew his name, and the ſign of the 
Croſs to denote his being a Chriſtian. The name not being originally Britiſh, 
| might either be aſſumed by him as a Roman Prænomen, or given him as an Agno- 
men, on account of his being converted and receiving the Light of the Goſpel ; for 
which reaſon his countrymen gave him the title or appellation of Lever Maur, 
i. e. great light or Jplendour : as they did that of * Cannaid, i. e. the bright, (by 
Latin writers called FÞlarius) to St. Elian, who about A. D. 450, founded the 
church of Lhan Elian in Angleſey. Thoſe who adopt the ſtory are not agreed in 
their ſentiments about the place, where this prince could be ſuppoſed to reign, 
conſiſtent with the ſtate of affairs at that time in Britain: Some thinking, 
he ruled over the Britains beyond Hadrian's Vallum, and others that he was a 
ſubordinate king to the Romans in ſome other quarter of the iſland. The learned 
' biſhop 3 Srillingfleet is of this laſt opinion, and gueſſes him to be ſome deſcendant 
of king Cogiduvnus ; who by the favour of the Emperor Claudius retained hisroyal- 
ty, and governed ſome other countries beſides his own, under the title of imperial 
Legate. He was prince of the Dobun that inhabited Glouceſterſhire ; and Geoffry of 
Monmouth, in ſaying Lucius was buried at Glouceſter, aſſigns no improper place for 
the ſepulture of a deſcendant of Cogiduunus : but the biſhop ſuppoſeth him to have 
been king of the Regni; becauſe there are very few remains of the Romans, either 
of their roads, buildings, coins, urns, or inſcriptions to be found in Surrey or Suf- 
ſex, the ſeat of that people. This reaſon, were it better juſtified by fact than it is 
in reality, doth not yet appear to me very concluſive ; becauſe the vaſt foreſt of 
Anderida, which in their time covered a good part of the former, and well nigh 
all the latter country, accounts very eaſily for the DSi of ſuch monuments ; it 
being as little likely to expect them there in a quarter they did not inhabit, in 
the foreſt of Dartimore in Devon. Nor is there any reaſon to think, that this 
ſubordinate royalty ſhould be continued in Cogiduvnus's family fo low as the time 
of M. Aurelius: for though the Romans allowed ſuch dependant kings, it was al- 
ways on their frontiers, and ſeldom or never in the heart of their dominions ; eſ- 
pecially when the country was entirely pacified and liable to no invaſi 
diſturbance. When | Cogiduvnus was indulged in this reſpect, the Romans 
ſtood in need of his affiſtance ; but as he lived till the time of Trajan, far from 
having any occaſion then for it, the allowing his deſcendants to enjoy the like roy- 
alty, would not have been agreeable to their uſual policy; ; becauſe it would have 
been an obſtruction to the compleat ſettlement of their province. The Scotch hiſto- 
rians ſeem to be ſenſible of this, when they make Lucius to be the laſt king of the Bri- 
tains; * Fordon ſaying, *© that upon his death the Britiſp royal line was extinct, and 
the Romans inſtead of kings appointed tribunes to govern the country; and Hec- 
tor Boithins* adding that the Romans OY kings were the authors of many ſe- 
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A. D. 189. © ditions and inſurrections of thoſe people, provided on that occaſion by a public 
“ decree; that none of Britiſb blood ſhould for the future be ever inveſted with 
e the royal dignity.” 
Ir muſt be owned, that from the inſcription, found at Chicheſter ſince that 
great man's death, ſomething may be drawn to favour his notion; if inſtead of 
making Lucius live in the time of Commodus and Eleutberus, he was allowed to 
be contemporary with Trajan, and Evariſtus, who was biſhop of Rome on the death 
of St. Clemens, A. D. 100, and lived till Oct. 26. A. D. 109. The altar on 
which that inſcription is engraved, was erected by the authority of king — 
nus the Emperor's Legate in the country of the Regni; which ſeems to be part of 
thoſe additional territories given him by Claudius, whoſe name of Tiberius Claudius 
he aſſumed for his Prænomen upon having the jus civitatis or ſenatorum, conferred 
upon him, as ãt had been upon all the nobility of Gaule; and the Area on which 
it was erected was the gift of Pudens ſon of Nudentinus. It was natural for Cgi- 
duunus, when he had, according to the Raman cuſtom on ſuch occaſions, taken the 
name of his patron, and been thereby admitted, into his tribe, to give his daughter 
the name of Claudia: and the opportunities, which his friendſhip or acquaintance 
with Pudens afforded the latter of obſerving the wit, beauty, noble ſentiments and 
fine accompliſhments of the young lady, might give - occaſion to the marr 
which is celebrated by Martial; who calls her a Britiſb lady and gives her the 
name of Claudia:Rufina. St. Paul makes no mention of them in his Hpiflle ro 
che Romans ; which was. wrote during the three months he paſſed at Corinth in the 
latter end of A. D. 57, or beginning of A. D. 58; ſo that probably they were not 
then come out of Britain, or at leaſt not converted; but in that Which he wrote 
to Trmothy, as he was going to appear the ſecond time before Nero, a little before 
his martyrdom, -which happened on Fane 29. A. D. 66, he ſpeaks of both as 
Cbriſtiams, and * ſends their greetings to Timathy. This year coincides with the 
-twelfth and thirteenth of Nero's reign, ſo that ſne might well be growyn up to be 
marriageable by that time, though her father was but young, when he firſt ſub- 
mitted to Claudius: and Damitian coming to the throne in A. D. 8 1, ſne might till 
be a ſine woman in his reign, when the ſame poet (who came to Nome in Nero 
time, and left it on the death of omitian) makes her elogium in another epigram #. 
We may very reaſonably ſuppoſe; that a zealous Chriſtian, like Claudia, would 
uſe her beſt endeavours to make her brother or nephew like herſelf; and that a 
perſon of her very good ſenſe, to ſay nothing of her other advantages, was likely 
enough to prevail: and in: ſuch caſe, if we allow the Romans to continue the title 
- of king to the immediate ſucceſſor/ of ¶ Mgidunus, whether his fon or grandſon, 
ve have here a Britiſb king contemporary with Euariſtus biſhop: of Rome ; who in 
ſome copies of Nennius, is faid:to be the correſpondent of Lucius, and to have ſent 
| over the teachers that converted Britain.  *Phis:1s:giving Dr. Stillingfleet's notion 
| all the advantage of whielvit'is.capable : and I'was willing to do it before Ladvance 
my own, and offer thoſe reaſons which oblige me to differ from ſo many learned 
| men, as have-wrateupon:this ſubject. - 
| | Ir is ſomething. extraordinary, ithat ue ns moſt Auflage ladies, that 
| | -enbraced 'Chriſftianity in the Apoltles:days, ſhould be Britains: for ſuch likewiſe 
. was Pomponia Griecina, the wife of A. Plautius who had been Proprator of the 
- Reman province in this iſland; and: ſhe ſerms an earlier convert than Claudia, having 
in A. 57, been proſecuted (as 5 Tacitus tells us) and in danger of loſing her lift, 
for her A * as theſe ce were in all ä "ng at _ 
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I ce no reaſon from thence to conclude that the Goſpel was preached here ſo early, A. D. 189. 
as hath been gathered from a paſſage in Gildas miſunderſtood. The Glaftenbury — 
tale of Joſeph of Arimathea is ſufficiently exploded, and the opinion of St. Paul's 
travelling into Britain, and other parts of the weſt, when he was freed from his 
firſt impriſonment at Rome, is founded originally on his having entertained the 
thoughts of a voyage to Spain when he wrote his Epiſtle to the Romans, and on 
the miſtakes of ſome ancient writers, who took it for granted, that he had executed 
that deſign *. Sulpitius Severus a native of Aquitaine, who lived in the latter end 
of the fourth, and in the beginning of the fifth century, a man of noble birth, 
ample fortune, great piety and learning, obſerves 3 that the Chriſtian religion made 
its way very late on this fide the Alpes: and the firſt martyrs in Gaule, were thoſe 
of Lyon in A. D. 177; when there ſeem to be no churches formed in that country, 
but thoſe of Lyon and Vienne though there were ſome ſcattered Chri/tzans alſo in 
the neighbouring parts of Burgundy. The ſame fact is afſerted by the author of 
the acts of St. Saturnin, in Suriuss collection; a-writer little later in time than the 
other, and ancienter than Gregory of Tours. Thus the caſe ſtood till the reign of 
the Emperor Philip, who came to the throne A. D. 244, when the church enjoy- 
ing a calm ſeafon, + St. Denis, the apoſtle of France, St. Trophimus, St. Paul, St. 
Satutnin, St. Auſtremoine, and St. Martial, the firſt biſhops and founders of the 
churches of Paris, Arles, Narbonne, Touloſe, Clermont, and Limoges, were ordained 
at Rome, and ſent to propagate the faith in Gaule, The reſt ſettling in the ſouthern 
provinces, St. Denis advanced into the heart of the country as far as Paris; where 
he preached ſeveral years with great ſucceſs, and at laſt (as M. de Launoy main- 
tains) ſuffered under Diocletian; not in the great perſecution begun A. D. 303, but 
in another which was peculiar to the weſt, (as the 5 acts of his martyrdom repre- 
ſent it) and brought upon the church in A. D. 286, by the fury of Maximian | 
Hexrculius; who, coming that year into Gaule, began the perſecution, which he con- ; 
tinued as long as he ſtayed there, i. e. to A. D. 292. St. Rufin, St. Valerius, St. 
(Criſpin, and his brother, with a great many other ecclefiaſtics, who had come from 
Nome with St. Denis, ſuffered (as the ſeveral acts of their martyrdom concur in at- 
teſting) in the fame perſecution, when the remains of the Theban legion were alſo 
put to death at Triers; the præfect Richius Varus (who: dyed A. D. 288) being in 
all caſes the ehief inſtrument to put the cruel orders of Maximian in execution. 
Tur cafe was much the ſame in Britain; where in proportion to its greater 
diſtance from the eaſt, the Chriſtian religion muſt be ſlower in making its way, 
than in Gaule, the onely country, in a manner, with which the Britains held any 
correſpondence. I do not doubt, but that there were particular Cbriſtians here 
much earlier, and the braſs medal of our Saviour,” with an Hebrew inſcription on 


Nom. xv. 28. , * . bably he did, when after his own being diſcharged, 
He wrote that Epiſtle at Corinth, and preſent- he returned into the eaſt, preaching in Crete, where 
ly after ſet out on his journey into Aa; pro- he left Trtug to finiſh the good work he had be- 
poling to keep the feaſt: of Pentecoſt 22 gun; and thence paſſing into Aja, where he ordain- 
| Where he arrived about the middle of May, A. D. ed Timothy, biſhop of Epheſus, and afterwards into * 
E gb. and was taken up in ſeven or eight days after. Macedonia, whence he wrote him his firſt Epiſtle. 
He continued in priſon all the time of "Felix's His uſual care of the churches, 'and making 
government, till after two a into his promiſes of viſiting the Jets and Philippians, 
the other's place, and St. Paul appealing to Ceſar, were ſufficient employments to take up his time 
he was ſent to Rome; where after a voyage of till A. D. 65. when he was again impriſoned, and 
| ſeveral months, he atrived-at the latter end of the ſuffered death the year following. He ſeems long 
winter, in the beginning of A. D. 61. and dwelt - before to have laid aſide the thoughts of going into 
in his own houſe two years entire. He could not, Spain, nor is there the leaſt veſtige of his being in 
therefore, leave that city ſooner than A. D. 63. that, or in any other country of the weſt of Europe. 
when he wrote to the Hebretus, acquainting them L. ii. Du Boſquet's Eccleſ. Gallic, l. v. 
with his deſign of coming to ſee them with Timo- 5 Surius Of. xxv, Mana Antig. p. 141, 
thy, who had been ſeen ſet at liberty. This pro- 318, 320, &c. | 
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A.D. 189. it, importing, This is Jeſus Chriſt, the Mediator or Meſſiah, taken up A. D. 1702, 
out of the rubbiſh of the chief tribunal of the Druids in Angleſey, looks as if 
ſome preacher of the Chriſtian religion, had been there condemned and facrificeg 
by them, before they were extirpated, and their tribunal demoliſhed by Syetoniu; 
Paulinus. But I am apt to think they were very few in number, and rather Ro- 
mans, or other foreigners, than Britains: nor was there any formed church in this 
iſland till after A. D. 250 ; the higheſt point of time, to which their ſucceſſion of 
biſhops aſcends in all the ſees of Gaule, except Lyon and Vienne. No man of 
learning, however verſed in the ſtudy of antiquity, or how indefatigable ſoever in 
his ſearches upon this ſubject, hath ever yet been able to find out ſo much as the 
name of any one biſhop in Britain before that time, except what are founded 
purely upon the legend of Lucius : and. the true reaſon why there was no per. 
ſecution in this iſland, as there was in other parts of the empire, till that of Dia- 
cletian, appears plainly to have been, becaule till then there were no Chriſtians here 
conſiderable enough to be remarked. By Gildass account, there were but few even 
at that time; the Chrifttan religion having been but lately introduced: and accord- 
ingly very few ſuffered, beſides St. Alban (who is univerſally allowed to be the firſt 
Britiſh martyr) at Verolum, and Julius and Aaron at Caerlon upon Uſee ; the firſt 
a Municipium, the latter a Roman colony. The Saxon chronicle fixes this perſe- 
cution in A. D. 283: but the acts of St. Alban's martyrdom, and other ancient 
writers place it more rightly in A. D. 286; nor could it well be either earlier 

than the two laſt months of that year, or later than the year fallowing. , 
 DrocLETIAN was proclaimed Emperor at Chalcedon, September 17, A. D. 284, 
'when his æra, otherwiſe called the æra of the martyrs, commenced: and on April 1, 
A. D. 289, at Nicomedia, he declared Maximian Herculius his aſſociate in the 
empire. This ſtep was occaſioned by the troubles raiſed in Gaule by the Ba- 
gaudæ, under Aelian and Amandus, who had aſſumed the purple: and Maximan 
having made preparations for the war at Rome, came on September 22, that year, 
with his army to the foot of the Alpes, in the Valais; and from thence marched 
into Gaule, where he decimated the legion, commanded by St. Maurice, and juſt 
come from the eaſt, becauſe they would not join in his idolatrous ſacrifices. He 
ſoon reduced the Bagaude; and then began to perſecute the Chriſtians in all the 
weſtern provinces, which were under his peculiar care, if not his ſhare of the 
| empire. Theſe all ſuffered ſeveral years from his cruelty, except Britain; where 
| Carauſius ſetting up for Emperor in A. D. 287, and thinking it neceſſary not to 
y ſhock his new ſubjects, by a ſeries of inhuman barbarities, put a ſtop to the per- 
ſecution. Nor was it ever renewed here afterwards ; for Cunſtantius Chlorus being 
on March 1, A. D. 292, declared Czſar, and having Gaule, Spaine, and Britain 
aſſigned for his diſtrict of the empire, was ſo favourable to the Chriſtians in thoſe 
countries, that none of them ſuffered in his time: and even that terrible perſe- 
cution, which began upon Dzocletian's edict of February 23, A. D. 303, and was 
carried on with ſo much fury for ten years together in the eaſt, that it eclipſed 
every thing of that kind which had paſſed in former times, never reached theſe 
weſtern provinces under the government of Conſtantius. This prince allowed the 
Chriftians freely to profeſs their religion in all his dominions, as we are affured * by 
Euſebius, Sozomen, and the Donatiſts in their petition to his ſon Conſtantine : and 
the good effects of this liberty may more particularly be expected in Britain, 
which after A. D. 296, was (as * Zofimus tells us) the place of his uſual reſidence. 

This therefore is the time, when the Chri/#zan religion being preached without con- 

 troul, perhaps with countenance and encouragement, we may expect to hear of its 
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progrels ; of churches built, epiſcopal ſees founded ; (for before, ſuch as were ſent 4. D: 189 
on 2 miſſion, like the Apoſtles, probably acted like biſhops at large, as St. Denis, SD 


and his companions did at firſt in Gaule, without being confined to a particular 
diſtrict) Dioceſes formed, and princes converted ; and when likewiſe (if there be 
any foundation at all for his ſtory) we ought to ſeek out for a Lucius. | 
ConsTANTIUs had, in the time of the Emperor Aurelian, married Helena, 
daughter of a Britiſh prince, named Coil, and generally ſtyled, a king of the Bri- 
tains. This title could not, at a time when all this iſland, as far north at leaſt as 
Hadrian's wall, was reduced into the form of a province, be given to any toparch 
or potentate of the Britains, but one whoſe territories lay north of that boundary. 
Tuosz of Cuil were ſo ſituated, his deſcendants having for many centuries after 
his time, and after the Romans had quitted this iſland, continued in poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of the Cumbri; which reached from Lancaſhire to Dunbritton, on the 
north fide of the Cluyd in Scotland, the capital whereof in his days might be ac- 
cording to the Britiſh tradition! Colania, as Ptolemy calls it, or Colanica as it is read in 
Ravennas *. This ſome take to be Coldenham, or Coludi urbs, as Bede calls it; others 
make it Colecefter : but the author of Britannia Romana thinks it rather to be 
Carſtairs near Lanerk, in the heart of the country between Hadrian's vallum, and 
that of Antoninus. Now, as all the Britiſh and Scotch writers, with one conſent, 
make Lucius to be the ſon of Coil, if this prince ſhall be found to have a ſon, 
who might be called by that name, he may very juſtly be ſuppoſed, as brother-in- 
law to Con/tantius, and as uncle to Conſtantine the Great, to have intereſt enough 
with thoſe Emperors, to perform the ſubſtance of what is aſcribed to Lucius in the 
legend; to build churches, to erect ſees, and to eſtabliſh Chrifianity on the ſame 
footing, and with the like polity, as in other countries. | is 
ConsTANTIUS 3 bears one of the fineſt characters in antiquity : and this is 
unanimouſly given him by all the writers of his time, by heathens, as well as 
Chriſtians; who celebrate his virtues, unſullied by any vice, as rendering him 
worthy of the empire of the world, without a partner to ſhare in the government. 
The gracefulneſs of his perſon ; the ſerenity and ſweetneſs of his look; the gra- 
vity and modeſty of his air, attended with an obliging manner in all his behaviour, 
naturally beſpoke the good opinion of mankind. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
continence, a rare virtue in a Roman Emperor, his juſtice, prudence, piety, libera- 
lity, humanity, good nature, and the like valuable, as well as amiable qualities; 
. which could not fail of making him equally beloved and eſteemed by his ſubjects. 
He had perfected himſelf in the art of war, under the Emperors Aurelian and 
Probus ; but he loved quiet, and was above ambition ; he deſpiſed money, and 
hated pomp and parade: every thing was plain and ſimple about his palace, 
whence plate, and whatever ſerved for magnificence and luxury, was entirely 
baniſhed ; ſo that he was forced to borrow ſuch things from his friends, when 
it was requiſite to make a ſhew upon public occafions. This procured him the 
Agnomen of Pauper, and gave occafion to the well known paſſage of Dzocletiazt s 
ſending an officer to repreſent to him the ill conſequences of his poverty, whom 
having defired to ſtay a few days, he ſhewed him ſuch an immenſe quantity of 
plate and treaſure, the zealous contributions of his rich ſubjects on that occaſion, as 
amazed the meſſenger, and abſolutely filenced the complaint. Whilſt Diocletian 


* So called perhaps from being the place of Coils Col DANA. Camden's Brit. p. 1179. Brit. Rom: 
ordinary reſidence, from Coil and Arined or Ant, p. 367, 495, 502. Lactant. Perſ. c. 8 18, 
l. e. habitatio as Buchanan ſays, the county of 20. fb 4c Suidas in v. abrie. Liban. Orat. iii. 

ia, now ſpelt Kyle, in the ſame part of Sco:land, c. 12. Livineii Panegyr. 5, 6, 9, 10. Euſeb. 
derived "its name from a Britiſh prince of the ſame Hiſt, Eccl. 1. viii. c. 13, 17. De vit. Cenſtant. I. i. 
name, and probably the ſame perſon. c. 4, 13, 17. 
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A D. 189. rained his part of the empire by exceſſive taxes, to glut his avarice in 
MFᷓealth, and to ſupply his extravagance-in the prodigious buildings, which his ya. 


nity put him upon erecting, Conſtantius employed all his care to eaſe his own pro- 


vinces, and to enrich his people; chooſing rather to have his money in their coffers, 


than in his own treaſury: ſo that Libanius ſays very juſtly of him, that never 
prince loved money leſs, or was better beloved by his ſubjects. As to his religj 
we are aſſured, that he believed the unity of the godhead, and conſequently re- 
jected the Polytheiſm, which was the fundamental principle of the heathen 
and ſuperſtitions : his favour likewiſe to the Chri/trans, and protection of their re- 
ligion are too well atteſted to admit of a diſpute. When the other Emperors 
were perſecuting in all places, eſpecially in their own houſhold, all that profeſſed 
it, he took occaſion to try the conſtancy of ſuch Chriſtians as were employed by 
himſelf, either in the offices of his houſhold, or in the government of provinces: 
and told them they muſt either quit their poſts, or ſacrifice to the pagan deities; 
Some thereupon complying, and others refuſing, he upbraided the former with an 
infidelity to their God; which forbad him to expect they could ever be faithful 
to their prince : and extolling the generoſity of the latter, who had preferred'their 
religion to all other conſiderations, employed them afterwards in all the charges of 
government, and in all offices about his perſon. Hence nothing, but ceconoty, 
order, and regularity, was to be ſeen in his houſhold : and prayers were daily of: 
fered up for him, by the Chriſtian clergy, in every part of his palace; fo that it 
looked like a church or Cbriſtian temple, rather than the abode of an Emperor. 
Theſe are undoubted facts: and it is not unlikely, but he might chooſe to make 
his ordinary reſidence in Britain, the remoteſt corner of the Roman dornitiions, 
that they might be leſs remarked by Diocletian and Maximian, with whom he ws 
obliged to keep meaſures ; with the former out of gratitude, and with both 
for the peace of the empire; though they were the moſt. virulent enemies d 
Chriſtianity. 

Wuar could not a prince of this character, thus infinitely eſterined and be- 


; loved, do, among his people ; when all his miniſters, by their fincere profeſſion and 
Zeal for Chriſtianity, were ready to concur with him in promoting his intentions, in 


improving his favour, and in exerting their own beſt endeavours, in behalf of the 
Chriſtian religion? It might very well be propagated, whilſt he kept well with his 
collegues, and epiſcopal ſees be founded by the agency of thoſe miniſters, and b7 
the deligence of the clergy that were admitted to his nearer preſence, and cele·- 
brated divine ſervice in his palace. But of all who co-operated towards this work 
in Britain, none were ſo likely to do it with ſucceſs, as natives of the country: nor 


can any of theſe be ſuppoſed to have the ſame degree of confidence and familiarity 


with Conſtantius, as the brother of his wife Helena. © Bouthet indeed maintains 


that ſhe had three ſons by Cunſtantius, the youngeſt of which' was Conſtantine, and 
the ſecond named Lucius, who having by ſome accident killed his elder brother, 
was thereupon put on board a ſhip with a great deal of treaſure, and a number of 


eccleſiaſtics to attend him; and landing on the coaſt of Poictou, founded there the 


church of Luzon; quoting for this fact the hiſtory of that cathedral contained in 


an ancient hymn, ill uſed in that church, and beginning with the words Gaudi, 
Lucionium. But this hath no manner of foundation in hiſtory ; and i is contrary to 
all the Welſb genealogies :, which however precarious their authority is before, do 
certainly deſerve credit (eſpecially in caſes where they all agree 2 though 
preſerved in different families) after the knowledge and uſe of letters was introduce 
into the country; as undoubtedly it was upon their converſion to ah 
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every biſhop's houſe being then a ſchool for inſtruction in learning, and a ſeminary 4. D. 189. 
or college for educating and qualifying perſons for the miniſtry of the goſpel. So 


Now all theſe genealogies mention Conſtantine as the only ſon of Cunſtantius by 
Helena, and aſſign Coil one ſon, who ſucceeding his father in the Cumbrian king- 
dom beyond the Mall, dyed without iſſue, and his right to that principality there- 
upon deſcended, by lineal ſucceſſion, to his eldeſt ſiſter Helena. This fon of Coil is 
indeed called by them Cenau or Kenau : but as St. Elan, ſurnamed Cannard, i. e. 
bright, lucid, or luminous, was by latinizing the ſenſe of the word, called, by Latin 
writers, Hilarius ; ſo Cenau, a word derived from the ſame root, and of the like 
ſignification, might as properly, when the Britiſh name was to be latiniſed, be ren- 
dered Lucius: and he might more naturally take it, than any other, at his baptiſm, 
He was; by his mother, the heir alſo of North-wales: and it is from his nephew 
Cynetha, that the old race of the princes of Wales lineally deſcended. * Cenau being 
the chief inſtrument of - propagating and ſettling the Chriſtian religion in his own 
territories ; which comprehended all thoſe countries both in Scotland and England, 
where the Old Britains kept up ſeparate kingdoms, governed by princes of his fa- 
mily, for ſeveral centuries after the Saxons came into this iſland; it is no wonder 


that he was celebrated among them by that Chriſtian name of Lucius, under which 


he had done ſo great things for the: ſervice of religion, and the good of their 
nation. | | By ore. : 
THERE: is a ſtrong paſſion reigning in all countries, to carry up the- antiquities 
of their nation to a greater height than either evidence or reaſon will allow: and 
in ages, when people vyed with one another about the priority of their converſion 
to Chriſtianity, it is no wonder that they took up with any pretence ; and in defect 
of finding, invented ſome or other, in order to lay the earlieſt claim they poſſibly 
could to ſuch a converfion. Thus St. Denis, the firſt biſhop of Paris, was, for a 
long time, taken for Denis the Areopagite; Trophimus, the firſt biſhop of Arles was 
looked upon to be the 'Trophimus mentioned in St. Pauls epiſtles; Martial of 
Limoges paſſed for a near relation of Stepben, the firſt deacon; though none of 
them flouriſhed till the middle of the third century: it would be eaſy to give five 
hundred other inſtances of the like nature. Thus it being generally known, that 
Lucius, the ſon of Cuil, was the firſt Chriſtian Britiſb prince, it was eaſy for bards 
or genealogiſts to mount up into ages of darkneſs, before the uſe of letters, and 
create hat anceſtors tlie pleaſed for another Coil, in order to place him nearer 
than he really was to the days of the apoſtles. But what is aſcribed to Lucius in 
the legend, was utterly” impracticable for any Britiſh prince or chieftain in any 
earlier age, than that of Helena s brother, and for him too without the favour or 
ſupport of Conflantius': and that this was the very time when churches were ge- 
nerally founded here, and biſhops ſettled in ſees and dioceſes, ſeems confirmed by 
the old tradition, ſupported by ancient writers, and allowed by Upter and Camden, 
which aſcribes the foundation of the church, and the erection of the ſee of Vl 
to Conſtantius, who probably made it the ordinary place of his reſidence. Gildas 
fixeth the time of the flouriſhing ſtate of Criſtianity in this iſland, when churches 
yere built, feſtivals obſerved with ſolemnity, and the Chriſtian religion openly pro- 
feſſed, to the tenth year after St. Albdr's martyrdom : and it was juſt ten years af. 


der this martyr ſuffered, that Conftaritfus'carne over to reduce Allectus, and to reſide 
in Britain. In a word, no earlier time can with the leaſt appearance of probabi- 
lity be aſſigned for ſo general a converſion, and for the eſtabliſhing of dioceſes in 
„ tan 
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from Juvenal, which I have ſhewn 
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ſome time in Gaule, to ſettle his affairs in the weſt: and it was during this ſtay, 
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J. P. 189. this iſland, which yet was done before the council of Arles in A. D. 3 14: there is 
no foundation in hiſtory, but what is undoubtedly fabulous, to imagine there was 


any Britiſh king of the name of Cuil beſides him, that was the father of Heleng, 
and Cenau, whom I ſuppoſe to be the true Lucius. All circumſtances conſpire to 
favour this conjecture; for beſides what are already mentioned, Fordon, and all the 
Scotch hiſtorians, whoſe country, and the monaſteries of it might poſſibly preſerve 
ſome notices. of what paſſed in their neighbourhood, in a kingdom within the 
bounds of Scotland itſelf, agree in aſſuring us that Lucius dyed without iſſue, and 
the Welſh genealogiſts ſay the ſame of Cenau. The two Britiſh coins alſo mention- 
ed by Camden, with the inſcription of L VC, and the ſign of the croſs upon them 
are a further preſumption in favour of this conjecture; becauſe the ſign of the 
croſs, was (I am perſuaded) never ſtamped upon any coin till after A. D. 311, 
the year of Conſtantine's viſion, or A. D. 312, when he gained his victory over 
Maxentius : and Cenau may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to ſurvive theſe events, fince his 
elder ſiſter Helena lived to A. D. 328. x15 


Afairs of Bri- IX. Tux legend of Lucius having fixed the general converſion of this iſland 
2 * about the time of Commodus, this was the proper place to inſert a diſquiſition on a 


ſubject; which, though of an eccleſiaſtical nature, is too important to be omitted 
in a civil hiſtory : the courſe whereof now leads me to take notice of the civil 


J. D. 193. wars, which followed the death of that Emperor. Pertinax ſucceeded ; a man of 
V virtue, fitted to reform the corruptions of the ſtate and army, if they had not been 


too generally ſpread, and too firmly rooted to admit a cure : but the apprehenſion 
of his deſign, abilities, and firmneſs alarming the prætorian troops, which of all 
the Roman forces wanted moſt ſuch a reformation, they murdered him on March 28; 
and ſold the empire to Didius Julianus, a rich worthleſs mortal, whom royalty it- 
ſelf could not fave from being contemptible. The news of the death of Pertinax, 
who was beloved by the Legions, and eſteemed by all the world, filled the armies 
in the . provinces with reſentment : and put them, in their eagerneſs for revenge, 
upon deſiring their own commanders to aſſume the purple. Thus C. Peſcennius 
Niger was declared Emperor in the eaſt, and Septimius Severus in Nlyria about the 
beginning of May: it was expected too, that Clodius Albinus a good ſoldier, but 
full of himſelf, and no great politician, would be proclaimed in the fame manner 
at the head of a very brave and numerous body of forces which he commanded in 
Britain. Severus was neareſt to the capital of the empire : and marching haſtily 
to Rome with his army, was acknowledged by the ſenate ; who had, upon his ap- 
.proach, given orders for killing Julian, then deſerted by every body, even by the 
prætorians. He had ſtill two dangerous, competitors to contend with; and re- 


ſolving firſt to reduce Niger, gave the title of Cæſar to Albinus ; to keep him quiet, 


and flatter his hopes of being at laſt Emperor. Niger was ſlain A. D. 194: but 


Severus being taken up in theeaſt, by a war with the Parthians, did not break openly 


with Albinus till A. D. 129: when both made preparations for war; and the latter 
having aſſumed the purple in Britain, paſſed the ſea with his forces into Gaule; 


where being well beloved, and of a nobler family than his adverſary, he gained 


the armies on the Rhine over to his party. The diſpute was terminated by a bloody 


A. D. 107. battle fought on February 19, A. D. 197, on a large plain between Trevoux and 
Hon; in which Severus having the advantage over his rival, who killed himſelf 
| upon his defeat, diſpatched immediately Virius Lupus, with the title of Praprætor, 


into Britain, to oppoſe any invaſion which the Caledonians might be tempted to 


make upon the province, whilſt it was left in a weak condition by the abſence of 


the forces, which Albinus had carried out of the country. The emperor ſtayed 
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that among other regulations (as Heradian ſays) he divided the government of 4. P. 195. 
Britain into two provinces. Lupus found, on his arrival, that the * Mzate, afſiſted\ T 


by the Caledontans, had ſeized the opportunity, and made incurſions into the Ro- 
man territories : but not having force enough to reverige the inſult, he thought it 
the moſt prudent way to make peace with the enemy, and pay a ſum of money 
for the redemption of the captives. _ | LS 
Tuis peace ſeems to have continued for a good while without any violation, till 
about 4. D. 97 when thoſe two northern nations made another irruption into 
the province, but were defeated by 3 the Roman generals ; upon which Severus, 
then at peace in all other quarters of his empire, took upon him (as appears by 
the inſcriptions of this + year) for the twelfth time the title of Imperator, Not- 
withſtanding this ill ſucceſs, they renewed their incurſions and made ſuch ravages 
in the country, that the Roman governor was 5 forced to ſend for freſh ſupplies: 
and Severus, glad of an opportunity to draw his ſons from the pleaſtires of Rome, 
to keep his ſoldiers in action, and to acquire himſelf the glorious title of Britan- 
cus, reſolved to march in perſon with an army into Britain. He was ſo infirm 
and crippled by the gout, that he could. not ride, and was forced to travel all the 
way in a litter: but he was ſo intent upon his expedition, that he ſcarce allowed 
himſelf to reſt in any place, till he arrived in this iſland ; which, agreeable to a 
paſſage in Dio, he ſeems to have done the year following. The arrival of an 
Emperor, terrible by his military ſkill, in which he had no equal, and by his in- 
flexible ſeverity in the puniſhment of injuries, the number. of his forces, and the 
fame of his mighty preparations, particularly of pontons, machines, and materials 
for paſſing over bogs and piercing through mountains, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
enemy, that ſeeing they were now to be attacked in their ſtrongeſt faſtneſſes, and 
ſecureſt retreats, they ſent embaſſadors to ſue for peace, but without effect. This 
enemy conſiſted of a great number of Clanns or tribes of people, independent of 
each other (for which reaſon. Dio thought their government democratical) and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by particular denominations : but all of them comprehended under the ge- 
neral names of Mæatæ and Caledomians. Both theſe nations led the ſame kind of 
life; and were armed in the ſame manner, as the Old Britains their anceſtors in 
the time of Agricola. Their offenſive arms were a ſhort ſpear, a broad ſword, a 
durk, and javelins; of defenſive, . they had none, but a ſmall target, without ei- 
ther corſelet or helmet. Their habitations were either upon high mountains or 
uncultivated plains and marſhes ; thoſe of the Caledonians probably in the firſt, 
which were then covered with woods, and thoſe of the Mæatæ in the 7 plains. 
They lived in tents, diſperſed without either walls, or towns, or tillage ; ſo that their 
food was chiefly roots, wild fruits, the milk or fleſh of their cattle, and what game 
they took in hunting: they had another kind of eatable, very convenient in a long 
march; for a quantity of it no bigger than a bean, prevented their feeling either 
thirſt or hunger; they never taſted fiſh, though they had it in prodigious plenty. 
They marked their bodies with the figures of various kinds of animals; and this 
perhaps was the reaſon why they wore no cloaths, going generally naked in moſt 
parts of their body, and without ſhoes : wives they had. in common, breeding up 


— 


A. D. 207. 
SW Pod 


the children they bore without diſtinction ; and made no ſcruple of pilfering, as 


if every thing elſe was likewiſe common. They were. very ſwift of foot, and 


trod ſurely; nimble, active, uſed to fatigue, to bear hunger, thirſt, labour, and 


All kind of hardſhips. . They would run up to the neck in. bogs, and ſtay there 
for days together without eating: their horſes were ſmall, but fleet and nimble ; 
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4. D. 207. and they till retained the ancient cuſtom of fighting in chariots. 
Dis and Herodian deſcribe the Mæatæ and Caledonians of their days, in ſuch a 


ſtill in ſome parts their chieftains; 


and confederates of the Romans. 
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Thus it is that 


manner as ſhews clearly they were of the race of the old Brigantes ; with whom 
they ftill agreed in cuſtoms as well as language. 


As to the fituation of their reſpective countries, Dio "ſays, the Mzate lived 


SV next the wall, and the Caledonians beyond them: but ſtill ſome make a queſtion, 


whether he means Hadrian's vallum, or that of Antoninus; though it is very clear, 
he ought to be underſtood of the latter. When Hadrian choſe to make his val 
tum between Tyne and Solway Frith, and to fix in the towns there already founded, 
the ſtations of a greater number of forces than could be contained with any con- 


venience in the ſmaller extent of Agricola's prætentura, he did this without any ne- 


ceflity brought upon him by the enemy. The Roman empire never was in a more 
flouriſhing condition, nor ever had a ſeries of greater princes on the throne, or who 
were more careful to chooſe excellent governours for their provinces, than from the 
time of Trajan, to the end of the reign of Severus, excepting only Commodys : 
and though the enemy might ſometimes make incurſions into the country between 
the two walls, (which gave occaſion to Lollius Urbicus's erecting the more northern) 
I ſee no reaſon, but to think that the Romans continued through all thoſe reigns, to 

be maſters of all that irtermediate country. They might perhaps imagine, that 
the inhabitants of it being of the fame original, and Britains, like the others, 
would not be difturbed by them in their poſſeſſions ; when they held them only 
under the protection of the Romans, and not with the fame air of ſubjeckion, as 
when the prætentura of forts between Forth and Cluyd was filled with Roman gar- 
riſons, and prevented all the freedom of correſpondence betwixt them and their 
countrymen, yet unſubdued. To imagine that they either gave up their authority 
over it in Hadrian's time, or withdrew their garriſons from the vuallum erected by 
Lollius Urbicus, are notions founded merely upon vain ſurmiſes, and utterly unſup- 


ported by any fact in hiſtory. But then it muſt be obſerved, that it doth not ap- 


pear, that this tract of country was at that time reduced, like the more ſouthern 
parts of Britain, into the form of a province. The people who inhabited it had 
in others their princes, whom ſeveral united 
clans or people acknowledged for their head; and all under the protection of the 
Roman empire; as was very uſual in the caſt, in thoſe countries which bordered 


upon the Parthians, Scythians, or other enemies of the Romans. They were in 
the ſame condition as the Teni, upon Claudius's invaſion, and before their inſur- 
rection in the time of Offorivs : and were both looked upon and treated as allies 


This is plainly enough inſinuated in the very 
paſſage of Dio, whence this relation is taken; theirs being the country undoubted- 


ly, into which, as Ty» ©:auzy (the country of 7 and alhes) Severus retired with 
his army, after he had made peace with the Caledontans ; for all the other parts of 


this iſland, ſouth of Hadrian's wall, being provincial ſubje-3s, could never bear the 


character of Friends or confederates, or be ſpoken of 3 in any other terms, than as 
parts. of the province. 


Tuis is ſtill more evident from the geography of Ptolemy ; ; who, though he 


miſtakes fometimes in their ſituation, is an irrefragable teſtimony; of there being a 


good number of. towns in this part of the country ; all probably of Raman origi- 
nal, or at leaſt owing. 


to live together in ſociety : Whereas Dio ſays expreſsly, that neither; the Caledonii 
nor Nute had any walled towns, or others with contiguous habitations. He- 
2 odian too tells us, that Severus paſſed with his army over more than one vallum 


to their care, in civilizing the natives, and engaging them 


(xopare, aggeres ) which ſerved for boundaries of the Roman territories (the one 


N of their province, the other of their aſſociates) before he entred the enemies 
5 | country; 
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country; ſo that the Mæatæ undoubtedly lived beyond the wall of Antoninus, in 4. D. 208. 


Menteith, Stratherne, Fife, Angus, and the more level parts of the country be- 
yond the Tay, running along the eaſtern ſhore of Scotland. Theſe countries 
abound with ſuch meers and marſhes, as Severus was prepared to meet with in his 
march; the great difficulties thereof ariſing, not from the oppoſition of the 
enemy, for he never fought a battle, nor ſaw an hoſtile army drawn up in y, 
but from the nature and ſituation of the places, through which he was obliged to 
paſs with his forces. He was every where forced to cut down woods, to pierce 
through hills, to make cauſeways through bogs, and lay bridges over rivers ; 
which loſt a great deal of time, and anſwered the enemies view of ſpinning out 
the war, and waſting his army by continual fatigues. They were too weak to 
meet him in the field, but never failed improving every opportunity of drawing 
his men into ambuſcades, and of attacking them in little parties; leaving flocks of 
ſheep, and herds of cattle deſignedly within their fight, to tempt them to ſtraggle 
for booty, and ſurprizing them on a ſudden when fo diſperſed. Several tumul- 
ſkirmiſhes happened on ſuch occaſions; and though the Britains were al- 
ways defeated, they ſtill faved themſelves without any conſiderable loſs, in bogs 
and woods, by their knowledge of the country: whilſt the victorious Romans 
were by theſe rencounters, but chiefly by their fatigues, leſſened near fifty 
thouſand. of their number. Severus, however, being unalterably reſolved to marc 
through all Caledomia, advanced at laſt near the very extremity of the iflant; 
where he made obſervations on the courſe of the ſun in thoſe parts, and the dif- 
ferent length of days and nights both in ſummer and winter; ſo that he muſt pafs 
at leaſt half a year in this expedition, and could not return from it till the year 
following. At laſt he came to a treaty with the Caledonians, and peace being 
made with them on the delivering up of their arms, Severus returned 'back with 
his forces into the country of his allies, who (as appears from the relation which 
follows of Caracalla's attempt to aſſaſſinate his father) had joined him in this ex- 


pedition. This peace ſeems to have been celebrated by a medal ſtruck on the oc- 


caſion; there being {till preſerved one of this Emperor's coins * found at Cramond, 
4 Roman ſtation near Edinburgh (where ſeveral inſcriptions have been dug up) and 


bearing on the reverſe this legend, FexpaTor PAcis: Severus allo hereupon 


aſſumed the title of Britannicus Maximus. Public works and buildings were a 
principal part of the Roman magnificence; the beſt of their Emperors looking 


upon the erection thereof as a proper ſubje& of glory. Severus had the ſame 


taſte; and notwithſtanding his excellent ceconomy in the management of his re- 
venue, and in retrenching all ſuperfluous expences, he had laid ont vaſt ſums in 
reparing all the edifices at Rome, which had been erected by former Emperors, 
and in building new ones exceedingly magnificent, 3 not only in that metropolis, 
but in abundance of cities in the empire. He deteſted idleneſs in the ſoldiery, 
and loved buſineſs to the laſt moment of his life: thus having no longer any war 
upon his hands, to employ either them or himſelf, when he returned from his Ca- 
ledonian expedition into the Roman province, he reſolved to repair, and make ad- 


ditions to the wall of Hadrian. This laſt named Emperor's vallum being made 4. D. 209. 


only of earth and turf; Severus, to outdo his predeceſſor, built a wall of ſtone for 
about ſeventy-three Roman miles, along the ſame track of ground, and near enough 
to be a ſtrengthening of the other, though not upon the ſame foundation: and 
executed it in ſuch a manner, that Spartian, and other writers, conſider it as the 


_ greateſt glory of his reign. It was finiſhed in A. D. 210; When Severus coming 4. D. 210. 
to York, tell into the tedious illneſs of which he died at laſt, after having been often — Y 
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4. D. 207. and they till retained the ancient cuſtom of fighting in chariots. 
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Thus it is that 


—SW > Dis and Herodian deſcribe the Mæatæ and Caledonians of their days, in ſuch a 
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manner as ſhews clearly they were of the race of the old Brigantes ; with whom 
they ſtill agreed in cuſtoms as well as language. 


As to the fituation of their reſpective countries, Dio "ſays, the Mæatæ lived 


VT next the wall, and the Caledonians beyond them: but ſtill ſome make a queſtion, 


whether he means Hadrian's vallum, or that of Antoninus; though it is very clear, 
he ought to be underſtood of the latter. When Hadrian choſe to make his vl. 
lum between Tyne and Solway Frith, and to fix in the towns there already founded, 
the ſtations of a greater number of forces than could be contained with any con- 
venience in the ſmaller extent of Agricolg's prætentura, he did this without any ne- 
ceſſity brought upon him by the enemy. The Roman empire never was in a more 
flouriſhing condition, nor ever had a ſeries of greater princes on the throne, or who 
were more careful to chooſe excellent governours for their provinces, than from the 
time of Trajan, to the end of the reign of Severus, excepting only Commodu: : 
and though the enemy might ſometimes make incurſions into the country between 
the two walls, (which gave occaſion to Lollius Urbicus's erecting the more northern) 
I ſee no reaſon, but to think that the Romans continued through all thoſe reigns, to 
be maſters of all that irtermediate country. They might perhaps imagine, that 
the inhabitants of it being of the fame original, and Britains, like the others, 
would not be difturbed by them in their poſſeſſions; when they. held them only 
under the protection of the Romans, and not with the fame air of ſubjeckion, as 
when the pretentura of forts between Forth and Cluyd was filled with Roman gar- 
riſons, and prevented all the freedom of correſpondence betwixt them and their 
countrymen, yet unſubdued. To imagine that they either gave up their authority 
over it in Hadrian's time, or withdrew their garriſons from the uallum erected by 
Lollius Urbicus, are notions founded merely upon vain ſurmiſes, and utterly unſup- 
ported by any fact in hiſtory. But then it. muſt be obſerved, that it doth not ap- 
pear, that this tract of country was at that time reduced, like the more ſouthern 
parts of Britain, into the form of a province. 'The people who inhabited it had 
ſtill in ſome parts their chieftains; in others their princes, whom ſeveral united 
clans or people acknowledged for their head ; and all under the protection of the 
Roman empire; as was very uſual in the caſt, in thoſe countries which bordered 
upon the Parthians, Scythians, or other enemies of the Romans. They were in 
the ſame condition as the Jceni, upon Claudius invaſion, and before their inſur- 
rection in the time of Offorivs : and were both looked upon and treated as allies 
and confederates of the Romans. This is plainly enough inſinuated in the very 
paſfage of Dio, Whence this relation is taken; theirs being the country undoubted- 
ly, into which, as ru Py the country of 7 and alhes) Severus retired with 
His army, after he had made peace with the Caledontans ; for all the other parts of 


this ifland, ſouth of Hadrian's wall, being provincial ſubje.3s, could never bear the 


character of Friends or confederates, or be ſpoken or. þ in any other terms, than as 
parts of the province. 


Tunis is till more evident from the a of Prolemy ; ; who, though he 


_ miſtakes fometimes in their ſituation, is an irrefragable teſtimony; of there being a 
: 1 number of towns in this 245 of the 8 all e of Roman origi- 
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country; ſo that the Mæatæ undoubtedly lived beyond the wall of Antoninus, in A. D. 208. 
Menteith, Stratherne, Fife, Angus, and the more level parts of the country be- — 4 


yond the Tay, running along the eaſtern ſhore of Scotland. Theſe countries 
abound with ſuch meers and marſhes, as Severus was prepared to meet with in his 
march; the great difficulties thereof ariſing, not from the oppoſition of the 
enemy, for he never fought a battle, nor ſaw an hoftile army drawn up in array, 
but from the nature and ſituation of the places, through which he was obliged to 
paſs with his forces. He was every where forced to cut down woods, to pierce 
through hills, to make cauſeways through bogs, and lay bridges over rivers; 
which loſt a great deal of time, and anfwered the enemies view of ſpinning out 
the war, and waſting his army by continual fatigues. They were too weak to 
meet him in the field, but never failed improving every opportunity of drawing 
his men into ambuſcades, and of attacking them in little parties; leaving flocks of 
ſheep, and herds of cattle deſignedly within their fight, to tempt them to ſtraggle 
for booty, and ſurprizing them on a ſudden when fo diſperſed. Several tumul- 
tuary ſkirmiſhes happened on ſuch occaſions; and though the Britains were al- 
ways defeated, they ſtill ſaved themſelves without any conſiderable loſs, in bogs 
and woods, by their knowledge of the country: whilſt the victorious Romans 
were by theſe rencounters, but chiefly by their fatigues, leffened near fifty 
thouſand. of their number. Severus, however, being unalterably reſolved to mar 

through all Caledonia, advanced at laſt near the very extremity of the iſſand; 


where he made obſervations on the courſe of the fun in thoſe parts, and the dif- 


ferent length of days and nights both in ſummer and winter; ſo that he muſt pafs 
at leaſt half a year in this expedition, and could not return from it till the year 
following. At laſt he came to a treaty with the Caledonians, and peace being 
made with them on the delivering up of their arms, Severus returned back with 
his forces into the country of his allies, who (as appears from the relation which 
follows of Caracalla's attempt to aſſaſſinate his father) had joined him in this ex- 


pedition. This peace ſeems to have been celebrated by a medal ſtruck on the oc- 


caſion; there being ſtill preſerved one of this Emperor's coins found at Cramond, 
a Roman ſtation near Edinburgh (where ſeveral inſcriptions have been dug up) and 
bearing on the reverſe this legend, FexpaTor Pacis: Severus allo hereupon 
aſſumed the title of Britannicus Maximus. Public works and buildings were a 
principal part of the Roman magnificence; the beſt of their Emperors looking 
upon the erection thereof as a proper ſubject of glory. Severus had the fame 


taſte; and notwithſtanding his excellent ceconomy in the management of his re- 


venue, and in retrenching all ſuperfluous expences, he had laid out vaſt ſums in 
repairing all the edifices at Rome, which had been erected by former Emperors, 
and in building new ones exceedingly magnificent, not only in that metropolis, 
but in abundance of otha cities in the empire. He deteſted idleneſs in the ſoldiery, 
and loved buſineſs to the laſt moment of his life: thus having no longer any war 
upon his hands, to employ either them or himſelf, when he returned from his Ca- 
ledonian expedition into the Roman province, he reſolved to repair, and make ad- 


ditions to the wall of Hadrian. This laſt named Emperor's vallum being made 4. D. 209. | 
only of earth and turf; Severus, to outdo his predeceffor, built a wall of ſtone for- 
about ſeventy-three Roman miles, along the ſame track of ground, and near enough 


to be a ſtrengthening of the other, though not upon the ſame foundation: and 
executed it in ſuch a manner, that Spartian, and other writers, conſider it as the 


greateſt glory of his reign. It was finiſhed in A. D. 210; when Severus coming 4. P. 210. 
to York, fell into the tedious illneſs of which he died at laſt, after having been often — - 
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A. D:210. on the point of expiring. ' It was probably during one of theſe extremities, that 
NSN reflecting with ſatisfaction: on his own great actions, and the events of his reign, he 


broke out into thoſe expreſſions, which Spartian relates as ſome of his own words; 
That at his coming to the throne, he had found diſturbances in all parts of the 
« empire, but he left it quiet every where, even in Britain.” This could not be 
ſaid immediately before his death, becauſe the Maiatæ, having been forced upon 
the peace to give up a good part of their country (probably in Menteith, Fife, ang 

Stratherne *, where there are ſtill ſeen the remains of ſeveral Roman encampment, 
though not poſſeſſed long enough to form ſuch towns as were uſually built adjoin. 
ing to a ſettled ſtation) and now encouraged by the news of the emperor's illneſs, 


and the ſure proſpect. of an eternal enmity between his ſons that were to ſucceed 


him in the empire, had taken up arms to recover their poſſeſſions, and were af. 
ſiſted by the Caledonians. Severus, enraged at this violation of the peace, ordered 
his army to march into their country, and to deſtroy, it with fire and ſword, 


ſparing neither women nor children: but being unable to go in perſon on this ex- 


pedition, his orders were ill executed. Caracalla was at the head of the army: but 
impatient under the delays of his father's death, and in continual hopes of that 
event, took more pains to court the troops, and to engage them in his party againſt 


his brother Geta, than to offend the enemy; though he had marched into their 
territories before the death of Severus, which happened at Tori on February 4, 


A. D. 211. 
2 a7 


A. D. 211. Caracalla thereupon made peace with the enemy, and having received 
their hoſtages for performance of the conditions, retired with his forces out 
of the country of the Maiatæ, who probably recovered what they had made a 


- ceſſion of before, the hiſtorian ſaying *, that the Emperor withdrew likewiſe his 
. garriſons. . His, great ambition was to be ſole Emperor: but all his careſſes and 


promiſes: could not draw the army into his meaſures. The ſoldiers took the oath 


of fidelity to both the brothers; who went together to Rome attending their fa- 


ther's aſhes, which were repoſed in the Mauſoleum of Hadrian: but there Cara- 


calla found means to gratify his furious ambition, and implacable hatred of Gela, 
by getting him aſſaſſinated at the latter end of February in the year following. 


Under Diocle- 
tian and the 
Conflantine 
family. 


A. D. 284. 
29 


X. THERE is a profound ſilence in all the Roman hiſtorians with regard to the 
affairs of Britain, from this time to the reign of Diocietian, who was proclaimed | 
Emperor at Chalcedon on September 17, A. D. 284. This is probably owing to the 
quiet, which the province enjoyed, not being invaded by the northern Britains; 
peaceable times, when things continue long in the ſame ſtate, affording little matter 


for hiſtorians. Hence no event is mentioned, by any writer, in relation to the people 


of Britain; though notice is taken occaſionally of ſome ſhort uſurpations and 


defections of the legions here, which were immediately ſuppreſſed. But in the 
time of Dyeclctian, there happened one, Which was very conſiderable, and had a 
longer continuance than the others. Caraufius3, a man of mean parentage, by 
birth a Menapian, or (as Eumenius ſays) a Batavian*, being an experienced officer 
in ſea affairs, and having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by bis bravery and conduct by land, 


as well as by ſea, on many occaſions, was made commander of the Roman navy, 


uſually ſtationed at Boulogne, to guard the ſeas againſt the Franks and Saxons, two 


German nations, that infeſted them, and often ravaged the coaſts of Picardi, 


Normandie, and Bretagne. Whilſt he was in poſſeſſion of this charge, he took 


abundance of prizes, and made great numbers of the pirates priſoners : but never 


gave any account of What he had taken; neither reſtoring to the Roman ſubjects 


the goods of which they had been plundered, and were the right owners, nor re- 
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mitting the value thereof into the Emperor's exchequer. It was obſervable too in 2 


his management of the war, that he rarely attacked thoſe pirates till after they had 
plundered the coaſts ; though he ſtill took care, in order to enrich himſelf, to in- 
tercept them in their return home, laden with booty : and this affording grounds, 
not only to arraign his conduct, but to ſuſpect him likewiſe of ſome more danger- 


ous deſigns, for which he was preparing by the wealth he amaſſed, Maximian J. D. 28). 
Herculius gave orders to have him ſeized and executed. Caraufius having notice of HS WS 


the danger he was in, made himſelf maſter of Boulogne : and having drawn over 
the fleet to his party, paſſed into Britain; where he was received by the Legion, 
and the auxiliary forces there quartered, and way proclaimed Emperor. This 


paſſage in Eumentus ', ſhewing there was at that time but one Legion in this iſland, 


is a ſtrong preſumption in favour of the quiet, which reigned here from the death 
of Severus, to the reign of Diocletian; ſince, though the reſt of the Legions were 
drawn off for fervice into other parts of the empire, continually infeſted, during 
that interval, by civil wars, and over-run by infinite multitudes of barbarians, one 
alone was ſufficient for the ſecurity of Britain: and this Legion's acknowledging 
of Carauſius, made him at once maſter of all that part of the iſland which be- 
longed to the empire, or depended on it; as far north as the wall of Antoninus, 
which (Nennius ſays) he repaired, and added ſeven new caſtles to the fortifications. 
Is we may judge by the Fee tragic that Carauſius had always held 
a ſecret intelligence with the Franks and Saxons ; and had been taking meaſures for 
that uſurpation, which Maximian's jealouſy haſtened. At leaſt as ſoon as he was 
poſleſſed of Britain, he made an open alliance with thoſe nations: and took into his 
pay a number of their forces, which he trained and inſtructed both in land and ſea 
ſervice. - He expected to be ſoon attacked by all the power of the empire: 
and made preparations accordingly, encreaſing his navy with a greater force of 
ſhipping, and putting Bowlogne in a condition of defence. Maximan propoſed to 
beſiege it both by ſea and land: but the fleet which he had cauſed to be built in the 
rivers of Gaule, being beaten by the uſurper, he laid aſide that deſign; and, march- 
ing againſt the Franks, forced them to a ſubmiſſion. He was ſtill unable to cope 
with Carauſus at ſea: and therefore, yielding to neceſſity, he thought it prudent to 
make peace with him, and conſent to his imperial title; rather than expoſe the ma- 
ritime parts of Gaule to his depredations, and to thoſe of his allies. This is con- 
firmed by ſome medals of Diocletian, Maximian, and Caraufus* ; having on 
the reverſe PROVIDENTIA AVGGG, and PAX AVGGG ; and ſhewing there were 
three Emperors at that time, at peace with one another. | 9 | 
A PEACE made out of meer neceflity, againſt the will of a contracting party, 
ſeldom laſts longer than whilſt that neceſſity ſubſiſts: and Maximian prepared to 
break a convention which appeared diſhonourable, as ſoon as the affairs of the 
empire allowed him to do it with ſafety, One diſturbance or other ſtill put off the 
execution of his deſign, till after the troubles in Egypt, and the Parthian and African 
wars, had obliged Diocletion, in order to provide againft dangers from ſo many 
quarters, to give the dignity of Cæſur to Conſtantius Chlorus and Maximian Galerus 


on March 1, H. D. 292, at Nicomedia in Bithynia. For the better ſecuring of a 4, D. 292. 


perfect harmony between hem and the Emperors, they were forced to part with TY 


their former wives; and to marry, the firſt, Theodora daughter of Maximian Her- 
culius ; the latter, Valeria daughter to Diocletian. In conſequence hereof, the pro- 
vinces of the empire were divided into four ſhares, each of them being aſſigned 
one; and that of Conflantius comprehending all the weſtern countries on this fide 
the Apes, with Mauritania Tingitana, which was always an appendage to the pro- 
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A. D. 292. vince of Spaine. The news of Conſtantius's being declared Cæſar, had hardly 
TV reached Boulogne; when he appeared with an army before the place: and having 


4. D. 296. 


ſtopped up the entrance of the port by a bank of ſtone, to prevent any ſuccourg 
being brought from Britain, and to hinder Caraiſius s troops from flying thither ; 
obliged them in a ſhort time to ſurrender. Not having a fleet ſtrong enough to 
invade this iſland, he gave orders for building more ſhips : and marched againſt 
the Franks, the Cauci, and the Frifians ; who inhabited Hollande, and the neigh- 
bouring countries on the Rhine and Schelde, and were always ready to aſſiſt Carauſſus. 
Theſe he defeated and ſubdued ; and then, taking away their arms, tranſplanted 
them into other countries, too remote to allow them to give any obſtruction to his 
enterprize upon Britain. Carauſius, in the mean time, was, after an uſurpation of 
ſeven years, murdered in A. D. 293, by Allectus, one of his officers ; who imme- 
diately ſet up himſelf for Emperor, and continued for three years to enjoy the 
title, : 

IT was in A. D. 296, that Conftantius, after three years preparations, having 


UU fitted out a mighty navy, reſolved to attempt the recovery of Britain. He di- 


vided his fleet into ſeveral ſquadrons, one lying at the mouth of the Seine, and 
others at Boulogne ; in order either to keep the enemy ignorant of the place where 
he deſigned to land, or to make a deſcent in ſeveral places. Theſe meaſures ſuc- 


ceeded to his wiſh ; for Aſclepiodatus, his præfectus pretorn, an excellent officer, 


bred up under the Emperor Probus, paſſing with the ſquadron under his command 
by favour of a fog, under the Ie of Wight, where the fleet of Alectus lay to in- 


tercept his paſſage, landed on the neighbouring coaſt without any oppoſition ; and 


immediately. burnt his ſhips, that the uſurper's fleet might not ſeize them, and his 
own ſoldiers might have no hopes of ſafety, but in being victorious. Conſtantius 


made his deſcent in the very quarter where Allectus expected, and had drawn down 
his army to oppoſe him; but either not caring to fight Conſtantius in perſon, or ſur- 


prized at the news of Aſcleprodetus's being landed, and perhaps in hopes of defeat- 
ing him, before he could join the main army, he had quitted that poſt, and march- 
ed againſt the prefect in ſuch haſte, that leaving the Roman troops behind, he took 
with him only his principal officers and foreign auxiliaries. Conſtantius was re- 
ceived with great joy, by the Britains, at his landing; and followed Alectus in 


-—___ order to be preſent at the battle: but he could not come up, till after Alectus was 


ſlain, and his army defeated. - The auxiliaries, compoſed chiefly of Franks, that 
eſcaped from the battle, retired to London in order to get back as well as they could 
to Germany : but determined firſt to plunder the town, and enrich themſelves by the 
ſpoils of the inhabitants. They were prevented in the moment of their execution 
of this deſign, by a body of Conftantius's troops, who had landed in the neigh- 
bourhood, out of ſome ſhips, which had been ſeparated - from the reſt of the fleet, 


in the fog that hindered Allectus's navy from ſeeing that of Aſclepiodotus ; and had 


by miſtake come up the Thames. Theſe marching to London, ſurprized the Franks 
as they were diſperſed, and buſy in plundering : and made a terrible ſlaughter of 
them in all parts of the city, which was thus unexpectedly ſaved from deſtruction. 
Conſtantius had now a fair field for the exerciſe of his clemency and juſtice ; he 
gave a general pardon to all that had been concerned in the revolt ; he reſtored to 


the proprietors all that had been taken from them, even by his own ſoldiers ; fo 


that the people conſidered him not as an invader, but a deliverer. Thus was the 
ſea opened, commerce reſtored, Gaule ſecured from deſcents, and Britain recover- 
ed, after having been for ten years diſmembered from the empire. Bin 

Fr Avius ConsSTANTIus CHLORUS, was the ſon of Eutropius (one of the moſt 


conſiderable noblemen of Dardania, a country in the higher Mzfia, and by Aurelian 
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| t of Daria) and of Claudia daughter of Criſpus, the youngeſt brother A. P. 196. 
54 5 ee Claudius II. from whom it is thought he took the . . 
Flavius. The ancient city of Autun in Burgundy having been ruined for its af- 
ſection to that Emperor, Conſtantius laid out vaſt ſums in rebuilding it; defraying the 
charge of the public edifices, and contributing to that of private houſes :- for the 
executing of which in the beſt manner, and with all the ſplendour that he pro- 
poſed, Eumentus * obſerves; that he ſent workmen from Britain; which could ſcarce 
be thought to abound in thoſe days with ſkilful architects. He was infinitely be- 
loved in this iſland; where every body was happy under his government : and the 
fame author tells us, that he was obeyed by the uncivilized nations in the moſt 
northern parts of it, who never offered to diſturb the peace of the province; till the 
laſt year of his life, when by a victory he forced them to a ſubmiſſion. Upon the 
reſignation of Diocletian and Maximian Herculius on May 1, 305, Conſtantius was 
declared Emperor jointly with Galerius, and dying at York on July 25, A. D. 306; 4. D. 306. 
appointed Conſtantine, his fon by Helena, to ſucceed him in the empire; who was 4 
immediately proclaimed by the army. if 
HELENA was the daughter of Cuil, king of the Cumbrian Britains; inhabiting 
between the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, but dependant on the empire, like 
other kings on the frontiers of it in the eaſt, and elſewhere; and treated as an ally 
or confederate : but ſuch allies not having the privileges of Roman citizens, ſome 
have taken occaſion from thence, to diſpute as well the legitimacy of Conſtantine, 
as the quality of his mother. By the rigour of the Roman laws; all perſons were 
deemed foreigners, who were not free of the city, and admitted to the jus Quiritium 
& civitatis ; they were incapacitated to marry 3 with citizens, to make wills, &c: 
in conſequence whereof, we have ſeen that the will of Praſutdgus, king of the 
keni, though an ally of the Romans; was looked upon as invalid. For the ſame 
reaſon, Coil, and his daughter Helena, were reputed foreigners; and as ſuch, her 
marriage with Conflanttius is faid, by. ſome Roman writers, to have been illegal, un- 
equal, unbecoming, and their married ſtate to be a contubernium, rather than a connu- 
bium. Nor were the Latins and Talians, before the Julian law, in a better con- 
dition in this reſpect than other foreigners ; paſſing ever till then under the fime 
denomination, though foci or allies. What the Romans called nuptiæ and connu- 
bium, could only be contracted between Roman citizens, and not between citizens 
and foreigners, ſo as to be attended with all its civil or legal effects: yet theſe laſt 
could contract what they called matrimonium; and the grant of the people, or of 
the Emperor, .could confer on any foreigner all the rights and privileges of Roman 
citizens. Hence Sreign princeſſes of royal blood were deemed an unequal match 
for a Roman ; that people being ſo extremely averſe to any union of ſuch a nature, 
that Titus Veſpafian *, the darling of mankind, with all his paſſion for queen Bere- 
nice, durſt not yet venture to marry. her after he was Emperor. No wonder then 
that Helena, whoſe beauty, piety; prudence, and other virtues recorhmended her; 
even more than her birth and quality, ſhould by ſome of the haughty Romans 
who, ſlaves as they were to every [tyrant put upon them by a ſtanding army, yet 
fancied themſelves to be ſtill lords of the world, be thought an unequal match fot 
Conflantius e but that the marriage was good, is evident from the care which Dio- 
cletian and Maximian took to make him divorce her; before he intermarried with 
Theodora. When this happened, he had lived with her above'twenty years, having 
married her, when he was very young. It was in one of his glorious campaigns 
againſt the Germans, when he gained a ſignal victory over them, in the plains 
of Vinden, that ſhe was delivered of Conftantine on - February 27, A. D. 273 or 
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A. D. 306. 274, at Naiſſe in Dardania, the reſidence of Eutropius, her huſband's father 
und the place where her ſon had for ſeveral years his education. 


ConsTANTINE, for his great actions ſurnamed the Great, was truly fo in the 
ſentiments of his mind, and in all his conduct; whether in peace or war, at the 
head of an army, or in the adminiſtration of government. He had an enterprizi 
genius, that put him upon great undertakings, and a capacity that enabled him to 
execute whatever he undertook ; great natural parts, an habitual prudence, and an 
extraordinary addreſs, that never ſuffered him to be ſurprized. He was good 
natured to a fault; polite, affable, liberal, and obliging to exceſs; ſo that none 
ever aſked his aſſiſtance in vain, or went away from his preſence (to which every 
body had acceſs) without ſome favour or other. He ſate in judgment often, and 
adminiſtered juſtice with great impartiality ; but to ſoften the rigour of a ſentence, 
which right and law exacted from him indiſpenſably, he would make the ſuf. 
ferers a preſent in money or land, and thus ſupply by his generoſity what he had 
taken from them by his ſtri& juſtice. He had given ſo many extraordinary proofs 
of his valour, that no body ever called in queſtion that part of his character; and 
the conſtant ſeries of ſucceſs, which attended him in all his warlike expeditions, 
was plainly owing to his military ſkill ; unleſs perhaps in the engagement with 
Maxentius; the diſaffection of whoſe troops, double in number to thoſe of Con. 

flantine, and their averſion to the cauſe of a cruel tyrant, in whoſe pay they were 
unwillingly engaged, made them forget their uſual courage, and probably con- 
tributed to the loſs of the battle. The uſe which Conſtantine made of that victory, 
was every way worthy of his magnanimity ; he pardoned all that had fought 
againſt him, or declared themſelves his enemies ; giving them back their eſtates 
and dignities which they had forfeited ; recalling all that had been ſent into exile 
by Maxentius; reſtoring the ſenate to its ancient honours and authority ; and 
filling it with the mot illuſtrious perſons ; providing for the order, peace, and con- 
veniencies of Rome by the wiſeſt regulations; and redreſſing all the diſorders and 
corruptions, which had crept into the police of that city. It was on theſe ac- 
counts, that in the inſcriptions dedicated to his honour, he is ſtyled, Urb:s kberater, 
guietis fundator, reipublice inſtaurator, publice libertatis autor, reſtitutor urbii 
Rome atque orbis. His great talents, his fortitude, and his clemency are acknow- 
ledged even by the heathens, though they blame him for being too eaſy in pardon- 
ing, and for too much indulgence to offenders : but above all, his laws are an un- 
deniable and an eternal teſtimony of the lenity and equity of his government; 
laws full of humanity, ſoftening the rigour of ancient ordinances; encouraging 
virtue, and animating a ſpirit of liberty. Such were his proviſions for relief of 
children, whom their parents could not maintain, allowing them corn out of his 
granaries, and money out of the exchequer; in favour of debtors oppreſſed, and 
cruelly treated by their creditors, particularly of fach as ſtood indebted to his own 
treaſury ; in behalf of criminals - and priſoners, for bringing them to ſpeedy trials; 
for making their confinement eafy and unexpenſive, and their prifons airy, com- 
fortable, and convenient; for preventing the arbitrary and oppreflive methods taken 


by gaolers to extort money from their priſoners ; againſt informers and delators, 


by making death the punithment- of their infamous practice, and forbidding any 
credit to be given to their teſtimony ; for aboliſhing tortures, whippings, and other 
unwarrantable ſeverities towards priſoners, invented by the craft and inſolence of 
judges ; for making officers do their duty, without either affected delays, or bribes 
and perquiſites for diſpatch ; for preventing all Kinds of extortion, and remedying 
all manner of corruption, c. Such laws as theſe, which appear in the Theode/ian 
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code, are a finer monument of a prince's merit, than the beſt ſtatuary can erect to 
his memory: and leave us no room to doubt of what hiſtorians fay, in relation to 
the order, plenty, and quiet that reigned throughout his dominions, the happineſs that 
his ſubjects enjoyed under him, and his being beloved or dreaded by all his neigh- 
urs. e 
1 undoubtedly had its ſhare in the happineſs of Conftantine's government: 
and ſeems to have enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity all his reign, after the firſt year 
of it, in which the Caledonians and other Pi&#s (as Ammianus Marcellinus terms thoſe 
different clans of people, which Dio comprehends under the general name of 


149 
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Maiatæ, and who all painted as well as the Caledonians) having been routed juſt 


before his father's death, were glad to ſue for peace, and ſubmit to the conditions 
impoſed by the victor. Their ſubmiſſion was very early; for though Conſtantius 
died but on July the-25th, Conſtantine had time before the end of the year to paſs 
into Gaule, to march againſt the Franks (who had taken up arms on advice of the 
Caledonian excurſions; which they imagined would detain the emperor in Britain) 
and to vanquiſh them in battle; taking Aſcaricus and Regafius, two of their kings, 
- priſoners (in memory whereof he inſtituted the Ludi Francici and afterwards to 
croſs the Rhine, and waſte the country of the Bructeri. The peace appears like- 
wiſe to have been well obſerved by the Caledonians ; the emperor having had no 
occaſion to viſit this land again for the quieting of any diſturbances, or the re- 
preſſing of any incurſions; though for his expedition againſt * Maxentius he had 
drawn thence a conſiderable body of forces, which do not ſeem to have been ever 
replaced. The church here enjoyed the fame quiet as the ſtate, being intirely 
ſettled, and in a flouriſhing condition; as we may judge by the regular deputation 
of her biſhops to General Councils*, and to that of the Weſt held at Arles 
A. D. 314, about the affair of the Donatiſts. The names of Eborius, Reſtitutus 
and Adeſſius, Biſhops of York, Londen and Lincoln (for this laſt place is the Colo- 
ma Lindum mentioned in Ravennas) who aſſiſted at it, are preſerved in the acts 
of that council. | 

B&1TAIN had been, till the time of Diocletian, governed by Proprætors and 
imperial Legates: but -upon the general alteration made in the government of the 
Empire, by appointing a maſter of the ſoldiery, to command the horſe, 
and another for the foot, with power to order every thing relating to the 
army, and four prefects, viz. of the Eaſt, Illyricum, Italy and Gaule, to go- 
vern the provinces; this iſland being allotted to the laſt of thoſe prefects, 
was governed, under him, by a Vicar general, and other officers mentioned in 
the Notitia Imperii. This alteration is by Zofimus aſcribed to Conſtantine, and 
Aurelius Victor ſays he eſtabliſhed it after A. D. 326; but we find the title much 
earlier: and as theſe præfects exerciſed within their ſeveral diſtricts that juriſ- 


diction, which formerly had been veſted in the Præfectus Prætorii alone, it is 


reaſonable to think, it muſt have been introduced at leaſt, from the time that 
Diocletian divided the Empire between two Auguſti and two Cæſars, each of 
which had, in the provinces he governed, his-diſtint army and Præfectus 
Prætorii. | 2 * | N 

ConSTANTINE the Great dying on Whitſunday, May 22, A. D. 337, Britain 
fell to the ſhare of his eldeſt ſon of the ſame name: but he being ſlain in an 


action near Aquileia about April A. D. 340, his brother Conſtans got poſſeſſion of 


this iſland as well as of the reſt of the Weſtern Empire. It was rather to viſit thiscoun- 
try, than on account of any diſturbance in it (for Libonius 3 ſays there was no war there 
to render his journey neceſſary) that Conſlans, after his treaty with the Franks, came 
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A. D. 337. over into Britain in the winter, at the latter end of A. D. 342, or beginning of 
S 343 ; it appearing from a law of his in the Theodoſia Code *, that he was 


at Bologne, on January 25, of the laſt named year; though whether on his wa 
hither, or on his return, is uncertain. He had not the great qualities of his father: 
but paſſing his time in hunting and pleaſures, left all the care of government to his 
miniſters, who abuſed his confidence, and laid unfupportable burdens upon the 
people. Having thus by their own iniquities rendered their matter odious, they 
were encouraged to conſpire againſt him: and at à drunken entertainment, to 
which all the officers of the court were invited, they ſet up Magnentius (a German 
by deſcent, but born among the Læti, who had been tranſplanted into Gaule) for 
Emperor. He was ſo proclaimed on. January 18, A. D. 350. at Autun in Buy. 
gundy : and ſhutting the gates of the place, to prevent any intelligence being ſent 
of their proceedings, they detached. a party to ſeize Cunſtaus; who, flying towards 
Spaine, was overtaken, and flain at Elna in Rowfjillon. Magnentius thereupon 
became maſter of all the countries on this fide the Apes, and ſoon after of 7taly , 
tyrannizing in ſuch a manner, as made every body wiſh Conſtans alive again with all, 
his faults : but elated with his ſucceſs, and marching with a mighty army againſt ' 
Conſtantius, the only ſurviving ſon of the great Conſtantine, and Emperor of the 
Eaſt, he was routed at Murſa in Pannonia. The uſurper, as timorous and abject 
in adverſity, as he had been inſolent and bluſtering in proſperity, fled into Gaul - 
but being purſued thither, and routed again in Dewphine, killed himſelf and his 
neareſt relations in a fit of rage and deſpair, about the middle of Auguſt, A. D. 3 54. 
Conſtantius remained maſter of the whole Roman Empire: but not content with 
the ready ſubmiſſion of all the weſtern provinces, particularly of Britain, where 
the army always followed the fate of Gaule, he ſent over one Paulus a Spaniard 
by birth, a notary by profeſſion, and a. common. informer by practice, to make 
inquiſition into the conduct of the ſoldiers, who had either favoured Magnentius, 
or in their mability to reſiſt him, had ſubmitted to that uſurper. This infamous 
fellow proceeded ſo outragiouſly in his proſecution of all ſorts of perſons, by im- 
priſonment, tortures, exile, death and confiſcation of eſtates, without diſtinguiſh- 
ing the innocent from the guilty, that Martin the worthy deputy of the province, 
out of compaſſion to the miſeries of the ſufferers, and indignation at Pauls clan- 
deſtine endeavours to involve him in the ſame guilt, drew his ſword to diſpatch 
the author of theſe horrible oppreſſions (who was afterwards burnt alive by Julian) 
and miſſing his blow, ſtabbed himſelf. WON vo hp 

Bur neither this cruel treatment, nor yet any civil broils or diſturbances in 
other parts of the Empire, had influence enough to tempt any invaſion of the pro- 
vince, or raiſe any commotion in Britain; where every thing continued quiet to 
the great convenience of the Romans : who having built fix or eight hundred veſſels 
in this country, tranſported thence in A. D. 359, quantities of corn fafficient to 
ſupply their armies and garriſons in Germany. Gaule, waſted by continual wars, 
was unable to furniſh the neceſſary proviſions for ſuch a. number of forees : and 
the Salii with other Franks, who lived on the months of the Rhine and Meuſe, 
being maſters of thoſe rivers 3 to which corn uſed formerly to be brought from 
hence, the Roman ſoldiers had been put to great diſtreſs, and were ready to muti- 
ny, when the reduction of thoſe nations afforded. them means of a ſeaſonable 
ſupply. It is very probable, that the Britten- huis or Ax Britannica, the ruins 
of which are ſtill ſeen at low-water off the coaſt of Hollande, near the mouth of 
the old channel of the Rhine, was built to ſerve as a magazine for the Br#ifþ corn 
upon that occaſion. There were however at the latter end of this year, or in the 
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very beginning of A. D. 360, ſome depredations made in the provinces of Britain 4. D. 360. 
by the Scots and Pickr, in breach of the tranquillity mutually ſtipulated, and long 
obſerved: but as theſe people propoſed only to get ſome plunder in the country, 
and then return home with their booty, they were of little conſequence, and of 
no continuance. Julian the apoſtate had at this time the government of Gawle, 
with the title of Cz/ar + and was paſſing the winter at Paris, when advice came 
of theſe incurfions. * Not caring to leave that province without a governour, or 
not thinking the occaſion important enough to deſerve his going over in perſon to 
Britain, he ſent thither Lupicinus, maſter of the armoury, an haughty man, but 
of a warlike genius, and an experienced officer, with a body of light armed cohorts, 
compoſed of the Heruli, Batavi, and Maſans. He was in all probability glad of 
an opportunity to ſend away a man, whom he conſidered as a ſpy planted upon 
him by Conflantius ; whilſt he was taking meaſures to get the army declare him 
Emperor. For Lupicinus parting at the latter end of the winter ſeaſon, Julian 
ſoon after (either towards the end of March, or in the month of April) aſſumed 
the purple: and diſpatched an officer immediately to Boulogne to ſtop the port, 
and prevent any intelligence being ſent of that affair to Lupicinus. This officer 
probably found the enemy retired, or elſe they quitted the country upon his ar- 
rival; for having taken care to ſecure the Britiſh provinces againſt the like depre- 
dations, he returned to Gaule before he heard any thing of Juhan's uſurpation, 
and was ſeized at Boulogne. Conftantius was at this time in the Eaſt, engaged in a 
war with Perfia, which he could not quit, till the enemy retired into their own. 
country : and then leaving the ordinary garriſons on the frontiers, he marched with 
his army towards Thrace; but died on November 3, A. D. 361, at Mopſucrene in 
Cilicia; not without fuſpicion of being poiſoned by the procurement of Julian, 
who fully expecting his death, regulated his own motions accordingly. 
Tux character of theſe two princes was very different; but alike fatal to them- 
ſelves, and miſchievous to the empire. Conflantius was weak, careleſs, indolent, 
and governed entirely by his miniſters and favourites ; who inſpired into him what 
ſentiments they pleaſed, and exerciſed in reality all that authority of which he had 
only the name. Julian had parts and learning, was active, enterprizing, vain, and 
wilful ; and in affecting to carry war into the heart of Perfia, where he could not 
be ſupplied with proviſions, loſt his life on June 26, A. D. 363, and left his army 
expoſed through want to inevitable deſtruction. Jouian, who ſucceeded him, was 
forced to purchaſe their return by giving up the provinces and ſtrong cities, which 
ſerved for a barrier to the empire on the ſide of Perfia : and in his way to Conſtan- 
tinople, died in the night of February 16, A. D. 364, at Dadaſtene in Bithynia. , 9, 6 
He was ſucceeded by Valentinian: in whoſe time there opened a new ſcene ix 
Britain, ſo different from any thing that had appeared before, and ſo continually 
productive of troubles for a long ſeries of years, that it is neceflary to premiſe 
ſomething in relation as well to the parties concerned therein, as to the occaſion of 
thoſe diſturbances. | 


XI. IT hath peen already obſerved, that the inhabitants of the moſt northern of the Pig. 
parts of this iſland were originally of the race of the Brigantes or Old Britains : 
which is ſufficiently confirmed by the obſervations, which Mr. Edward Lluyd*, 
and other learned men, well ſkilled in the Celtic tongue, have made upon the ſe- 
veral dialects of that language. The Roman writers, from the time of Tacitus to a4 
Dio, always call thoſe nations in general by the name of Britains, however they | 


' Ammian. Marcel. I. xx. c. I, 9. Ep. Julian. ad Athen. See Archaolog, Brit. Pref. Baxter's 
G. Brit. v. CALEDONEs, e | 
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A. P. 364 may at any time diſtinguiſh any particular nation by a peculiar denomination, drawn 


from ſome circumſtance of their particular ſituation : for though Tacitus mentions 
the Caledonians, or inhabitants of the Caledonian foreſt, he ſtill ſays they were Bri- 
tains, and Martial his contemporary, joining the two names together, calls them Ca- 
ledonii Britanni. Dio diſtinguiſheth the fame people (who, he ſays, went by many 
different denominations according to their different tribes or clans) by two general 
names, derived from the different nature of their reſpective countries, which they 
inhabited; that of the Caledonii being appropriated to thoſe that dwelt in the 
mountains, which were all covered with thick woods, the whole track of coun 

being called Caledonia Sylva: and that of Maiatæ, to thoſe who inhabited the 
plains or low country: a diſtinction, of which there is ſtill ſome intimation left in 
that, which is in uſe at this day, of Hrghlanders and Lowlanders. Both theſe peo- 


| ple painted their bodies, probably of different colours, to diſtinguiſh their ſeveral 


clans, by the denomination of the red, black, yellow, or blew clan; and to ſhew to 
what chieftain they belonged. For in thoſe days (as Dio ſays) they had no 


king to rule over them in general: but each clan, independent of any other, was 


governed by its particular chieftain ; who had as abſolute an authority, or, to uſe the 
expreſſion of a learned Britain z, as much commanding right over his vaſſals, as 
any German prince hath over his lawful ſubjects.” 

TH1s cuſtom of painting ſeems to have been originally the practice of all the 
Thracian colonies : and the Agathyr/is, Geloni, Daci, and Sarmate, retained it long 
after it was generally diſuſed in this iſland. As it ſeems to have ariſen from the 
want of a proper cloathing, and might, when people went naked, and lived diſ- 
perſed, ſerve to harden their ſkins and bodies againſt the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, it was probably, in early times, as generally uſed among the barbarous nations 
of Europe and Alia, as it hath been found to be among the Indians in America; 
but was left off, in proportion as thoſe nations grew civilized, and cloaths came 
into faſhion. The Caledonti and Maiatæ continued to uſe it in the time we are 
now ſpeaking of, when all the other Britains, adopting the cuſtoms of the Ro- 
mans, and poliſhed by commerce with the reſt of the world, had left it off; and 
had even contracted an averſion to it, ſince their embracing of Chriſtianity. Hence, 
not caring to be confounded with them in the common name of Britains, they 
were fond of branding them with that of Picis, or painted people, as thoſe nations 
are called by Eumenizs and Ammianus Marcellinus, the firſt authors who ſpeak of 
them under that denomination. | | 

THesE P:z#s are again divided by Ammianus, on account of their fituation, into 
two ſorts. The Deucaledontans * (for ſo the word ſhould be wrote, agreeable to 
Ptolemy, who gives the name of Deucaledonian to the weftern ocean, which 
waſheth one fide of their country) and the Victuriones; the name of the one, ex- 
preſſing the ſouthern ; and of the other, their northern poſition in reſpect of one 


another. This diſtinction ſeems to have been kept up for many ages afterwards, 


at leaſt till the time of Bede, and to have been in a manner pointed out by nature, 


Tacit. vit. Agric. n. 10, IT, &c. 2 
Caledonii, from the Britiſh Kelydhon, or Coly- 
dhon, i. e. Silvæ, ſo their woods were called Coit- 


kelydhon ; Coil, i. e. Silva. Maiatæ, from the Celtic © 


word Meath, ſignifying a plain, or Amaeth, arator, 
a ploughman. 3 Mona Antiq. p. 45. 


Deu or Deheu in Britiſh, the right-hand; ſo 
Deucaledenians, are the Caledonians on the right= 
hand, or on the ſouth; for the Britains worſhip- 
ping with their faces towards the ea, called the 
ſouth ſide of Britain, the right-hand fide, or pars 
dextralis, and the north was their left fide, So 


"2 


Vitturiones from Chith, the Britiſh word for the 


left ; and Urion, the old plural for Uyr, the modern 
Celtic for Viri, whence the Romans borrowed their 
terms, Decuriones and Centuriones. See Baxter's 
Gloſſ. v. DEUCALEDONEs and VICTURIONES. 
Uber*s Antig. Brit. c. xv. p. 306. But Sir Robert 


Sibbald, in his Hiſtory of Fife, p. 2. derives the lalt 


of theſe names from YVeach, painted, and Dour, 
water ; ſo that Vecturiones denotes a painted mari- 
time people, and they ſeem, by their living near the 
eaſtern ſea, to be diſtinguiſhed from the Caladonians, 
who lived upon the mountains. 


this 
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this people being then divided into the northern and ſouthern Pits, and ſeparated . 364. 


from each other by a long ridge of mountains. 

Tus were ſome of the people that infeſted the Roman provinces in Britain: 
but their view was rather to plunder than fix a ſettlement ; and in the independent 
condition of their clans, they were not fitted to make a conqueſt, This was an ad- 
vantage reſerved to ſome of their more enterprizing chieftains; who having the 
ſupreme command in war, and opportunities of acquiring glory, as well as of ex- 
tending their territories, made uſe of both to form a royalty to themſelves: and 
being at once ſaperior in power, in reputation, and in a title, often given in the firſt 
tranſports of a great ſucceſs, eaſily brought them by degrees into dependance and 
vaſſalage. Thus is it, that all the kingdoms of Europe were formed out of the 
ruins of the Roman empire; continual wars making a ſtanding General neceſſary, 
and each conqueror enjoying his acquired or accumulated territories in the ſame 
manner as he did his particular patrimony, and with the ſame authority as he had 
over the clan, of which he was the natural head in the way of a lineal ſucceſſion; 
according to that well known maxim, which hath always been received in France, 
and other countries of Europe, and in a great meaſure alſo in this: That what- 
« ever accedes, and is united to the king's domaine, adopts its nature; and (what- 
« ever it was before) becomes from thence ſubject to the ſame regulations and 
4 modes of deſcent.” | | 

Taz Pi#s had learned, from the example of Carauyfius, the uſe that might be 
made of alliances with foreign nations that were enemies to the Romans ; who 
were hindered from attacking him for ſeveral years, by the diverſion which the 
Franks and Saxoms had made on the borders of Gallia Belgica, at the ſame time that 
they furniſhed him with a body of auxiliaries to ſupport his uſurpation. The 
Franks had now loft the country, which they then poſſeſſed about the mouths of the 
Rhine and Meuſe, and the territories they had left were all within land: but the 
Saxons lying upon the German ocean, from Friefland to the mouth of the Elbe, 
were very conveniently ſeated to give aſſiſtance to the Pi&s : and whilſt theſe 
made incurſions into the northern parts, the others ravaged all the eaſtern coaſts 


of the Roman provinces in Britain. | 


XII. Tux Romans had till a more dangerous enemy than theſe, in the Scots Of the Scots. 


that were ſettled in Ireland : where they could not eaſily be attacked themſelves, 
at leaſt in the circumſtances of the empire at that time; and yet it was almoſt im- 
practicable to guard againſt their invaſions, fince they could land at any time in 
what quarter of Britain they pleaſed, and commit great depredations, before they 
could be oppoſed by a ſufficient body of forces. The firſt clear and expreſs 
mention, that is made of them in hiſtory, is by Ammianus on this occaſion :: for 
though in ſame copies of a paſſage in St. Jerume, ſeeming to quote Porphyry, who 


wrote in Diocletian's time, he takes a ſlight notice of Britain, of Scattiſh gentes, 


and other barbarous nations upon the ocean; yet in other copies, inſtead of Scattifh, 
it is read Scythian. There is indeed no great difference in the thing, ſince Scoticus, 
Scotus, and Scotia, are as naturally formed from Scytia, Seytha, Scyticus, as (Gaticus, 
Gotus, Oftrogatus, &c. are from Geta and Geticus. Phe ancient writers likewiſe 
generally looked upon the Celte as a Soythian nation, calling them Celto-Scythe, 
and uſing theſe words ſo promiſcuoaſly, that the cape in the furtheſt nocth-caſt.cx- 
tremity of the European Scythia, at the mouth of the Oh, was ſtyled by them the 
Celtic promontory. Dr. Sinner derives the name from the Tautumic ward Sehieten, 
to ſhoot, whence Schutz, an archer, as the Scythians ſo generally were (uſing their 


i See Skinner”s Etymel. v. ScyTH x. Camden's Brit. about the Scots. 
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A. D. 364. bow in hunting, by which they chiefly ſubfiſted) that the ancients obſerving the 
VN uſe of bows in any nation, concluded them of courſe to be Scythians. Ther 


were other cuſtoms of the moſt ſavage of the Scythian nations, ſuch as drinki ng 
blood, and eating man's fleſh, practiſed by the Scots, ſo low as St. Jerom's time n; 5 
who was himſelf a witneſs of the practice, which undoubtedly continued till * 
land was converted to the Chriſtian religion. Thus Gildas calls them Scythe, and 
gives the name of the Scythian Vale to the ſea they croſſed over from Ireland to Br;. 
tain. Nennius does the ſame ; and the Iriſh writers themſelves call them Nin. ſcuit, 
z. e. the Scottiſh nation*. King Alfred, in his tranſlation of Orofius, wherever he 
finds the word Scots, renders it Scytten; the Enghſh on the borders of Scotland 
(as Camden ſays) call them Scyttes and Scetts : the Cambro-Britams call both Scots 
and Scythians by the name of -ſcot, as the Dutch and Germans do by that of 
Scutten. 

No is it any objection to this derivation of their name, that the Scots came 
from Spain directly to Ireland; for the Cantabrians not only reſembled the Scythian; 
(as Strabo ſays) in their manners and barbarity, and had in their country a pro- 


montory called Promontorium Scythicum : but the Concani, or Cancani, a conſider- 


able nation of the Cantabrians, who drank blood like the Iriſh Scots, are by 
Silius Ialicus, who wrote in Domitian's time, ſaid to be deſcended of the Maſſa- 
getæ; and a town of the Lucenſi, called Suſana, is ſaid to be built by the Sar- 
mate; both Scythian nations. It was perhaps ſome colonies of theſe, which 
coming into Treland, and ſettling near one another there, as they had done in Spaine, 
retained in Ptolemy's time the names of Gangani and Luceni, both manifeſtly 
pointing out their names. In Kerry, where the latter of theſe people ſettled, 
there is a tract of country called, at this day, the Barony, or Hundred of Lyxnau, 
as in Deſmond, there is that of Tveragh, probably from the Heri or Berni, who 
there fixed their habitation. Conacia, now called Connaght, containing a fourth 
part of Ireland, may poſſibly derive its name from the Coniaci, a warlike nation of 
the Cantabri, of whom, when ſubdued, Strabo tells us, the Romans made great uſe 
in their armies, but who were ſo furiouſly averſe to ſervitude, that to prevent it, 
women would murder their children ; and rather than endure it, when they have 
chanced to be taken priſoners with their families, boys by their fathers' order, have 
killed their parents, and all their near relations. Gallicia, a province of Spain, 
lying on the ſea, adjoining to the old Cantabria, but more weſtward, and inhabit- 
ed by the Gallæci, or Calliaci (a general name comprehending ſeveral Celtic people, 
whoſe particular denominations Strabo avoided mentioning, as diſagreeable by their 
ſtrange and uncouth ſound) might furniſh alſo a great part of this Scotch colony: 
for we find the traces of their name not only in that of the county of Gallive, in 


. Engliſh Gallway, but in that more generally aſſumed by the whole colony; the 


Triſh calling themſelves, in their own language, Gael 3, and (as they pronounce it) 
Gaelick. The language of all theſe: people was originally Celtic, though the dia- 
lets neceſſarily varied in ſome particulars : and the Cantabrian words ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the Earſe, now ſpoken both in Feland, and the weſtern ifles of Scotland, 
with the affinity of cuſtoms between thoſe Spaniſb nations and the Scotch colony, 
leaving no room for doubt in reſpe& of the latter's deſcent, it may be proper to 
enquire at what time this colony was tranſplanted from Spain into Ireland. 
ARISTOTLE *, not the Preceptor of Alexander the Great, but (as Vgſſius thinks) 
a younger of that name, ſpeaks of a deſert iſland in the ocean, beyond the pillars 
0 Hercules, deg fail from thence, exceeding large, a. good deal 


A oviman, I. ii. is Trif Preface to Arch. Brie. : Mr. eg s Difere. on the Scots, tom. i. 
p. 544+ De mirabil. Auditionibus. Bochart's Fg p. 716. 45 Hy ter. Græcis, p. 514 
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mountainous, but a great part of it plain, wonderfully fruitful, and abounding 
with navigable rivers ; which had been diſcovered by the Carthaginians, and was 
found by them ſo agreeable, that ſome of them began to ſettle in it; and others 
were diſpoſed to follow in ſuch numbers, that apprehending ſome great incon- 
venience might thence enſue to the ſtate, they thought fit to recal all that had al- 
ready fixed an habitation there, and prohibited every body from going thither un- 
der pain of death ; concealing the ſituation of the iſland, and the navigation to it 


as much as poſſible, with a view, perhaps, in caſe of a diſſolution of their ſtate; 


to make it the place of their general ſettlement. There is no iſland in the weſtern 
ocean, to which this deſcription can agree, but Ireland ; no other hath in it any na- 
vigable rivers, and the Carthaginians could not well help diſcovering it in the 
voyages they made to the Caſſiterides, and to Britain. If it were ſo, and the great 
Ariſtotle, who flouriſhed about 330 years before the Chriftian æra, be the author of 
the treatiſe in which this relation is inſerted, it is very likely that Ireland was not 
long planted before his time, at leaſt not till after the Phænician colony was ſettled 
at Gades *, and trade was from thence carried on with Britain. There are ſeveral 
preſumptions that its plantation is not very ancient; ſuch as, * the vaſt multitude of 
bogs, with which it was overſpread, much more doubtleſs in ancient times, than 
the Engliſb found it in the days of Queen Elizabeth; and that ſeveral other iſlands 
about Great Britain remained uninhabited, ſo low as the time of Plutarch 3, who 
lived at Rome in the reigns of Domitian and Trajan. It was firſt planted very pro- 
bably by a colony of the Brigantes from the coaſt of Galloway, upon whoſe re- 
moval a new ſet of inhabitants came into that ſouth-weſt part of North. Britain, 
and as ſuch were called Noilantæ. This colony fixed their ſeats in the eaſtern parts 
of Ireland; which probably they had not poſſeſſed long enough to overſtock with 
inhabitants, before the Dumnonii, a Belgic colony of Britains, came over from 
Devonſhire, and ſettled on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt coaſt of that iſland ; the Bri- 
gantes probably retiring thereupon into the more inland counties of Catherlogh, 


Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Offory, where they were ſufficiently accommodated, as 


nth dent to onde de net & eo bene R 


Cages that (Strabe, I. iii. ad 


well with paſtures for their cattle, as with woods for hunting, their chief de- 


ght and occupation. 


IT hath been already obſerved, that this ſettlement of the Belgic Britains in Te- 
land, could not be above fifty years before Julius Cæſar's invaſion: and they, as 


Carthage, according to Appian, had ſubſiſted 
about 700 years, when deftroyed by the younget 
Scipio Africanus, and conſequently was built about 
835 years before Chrift : but it muſt have been 
founded 878 years before that zra, if built by 
Dido, which is the general opinion; her departure 
from Tyre being 300 years after the deſtruction of 
Trey, and there was a conſiderable interval of time 


between the building of Carthage, and the foun- 


dation of Gades. It was a work of ſome ages for 


the Carthagintans, to free themſelves from the tri- 
| bute they paid to the Africans, to ſubdue the mari- 


time parts of Lybia and Mauritania, to reduce the 
ifles of Hardinia, Corfica, and the Baleares ; all 


which was done before they attempted to make ſet- 


tlements and conqueſts in Spaine. It was from 

| „ ſays) trade was 
firſt ſet on foot with Britain.” Feſtus Auiems (De 
ora maritima, y 4.31.) ſays, the Caſſiterides were firſt 
found out by Himilto, who was ſent from Carthage 


to diſcover what maritime countries lay north of 


the pillars of Hercules in the weſtern ocean, at the 


fame time that Hamo-was ſent to diſcover thoſe on 


the ſouth. Pliny (Nat. Hift, l. v. c. I.) ſays, 
that Hanno was a Carthaginian General, and wrote 
in the moſt flouriſhing days of that republic; 


% 


which circumſtance agreeing to the time of Aa- 
thocles ¶ Voſſius De hift. Grecis, p. 513.) judges 
Hanno to be the General of that name, com- 
manded a body of the Carthaginian forces, as Hi- 
milco did another, againſt the ſon and Generals of 
that S:crlian tyrant. See Died. Sic. I. xx. p. 795: 
(764) But however this be, it is certain the Caſ- 
iterides were diſcovered as early as the time of 
Herodotus, who (I. i. n. 115.) ſpeaks of tin being 
brought from thence : tho? they ſeem to have been 
found out but a little before, and were then ſo lit- 
tle known, that he could not tell whether they 
were Spaniſh or Britiſh iſles, nor get any informa- 


tion about them, notwithſtanding all his enquiries, 


As that author wrote his hiſtory 44.3 years before 
Chri/t, and the navigation to Britain was juſt then 
diſcovered, Ireland could not fail of being found 
out ſoon after; though not then inhabited, nor 
probably for an age or two afterwards, according to 
what hath been obſerved before from Polyb:us, in 


"whoſe time the weſtern coaſt of Spaine was little 


known, and had not been long diſcovered. 

z See Sir Robert Sibbald's account of the forma- 
tion of bogs in his Hiſtory of Fife, and Phils/oph. 
Tranſ. n. 170. 

3 De defettu oraculorum. 
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D. 364. well as the Brigantes, had not fo ſtocked the country with inhabitants in an hundred 
Vaud fifty years afterwards, when Tacitus wrote the life of Agricola, but (though 


the Romans were forced to employ ſeveral legions againſt the northern Britains be- 

yond the Friths of Cluyd and Forth) that wile General ſtill thought all Felang 
might eafily be conquered by a fingle legion and a few auxiliaries. The Belg; 
Britains were a mercantile people, and had applied themſelves fo diligently to the 
buſineſs of trade, that Ireland was, in that author's time, more frequented by mer. 
chants, and its ports better known, than thoſe of Great Britain itſelf. They were, 

on this account, not at all difpoſed to commit depredations upon their neighbours 

eſpecially on the Empire, where they found a vent for all their commodities : and 
the Brigantes, though more wild and favage, as living diſperſed in woods and 
mountains, were yet ſo well ſatisfied with their own manner of life, and the un- 
diſturbed enjoyment of their hunting, that no attempt was ever made by either of 
theſe people upon the Roman territories in Britain, till after the Scots came to ſettle 
in Ireland. This people did not come thither, according to the tradition of the 
country, and the unanimous confeſſion of all the Viſb writers, till at leaſt two 
centuries after the Fir-bolg and Fir-dumnon (the Belgic and Devon Britains) were 
there ſettled ; nor are they mentioned by any ancient writer on any occaſion, but 
what was poſterior to A. D. 350. Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the times of 
Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar, and Strabo, who wrote in the reign of Tiberius, poſitive. 
Iy fay, that Feland was inhabited by the Britains; all writers ancienter than that 
year conſider it always as an iſland of the Britains, and ſeem to have had no notion 
of its being inhabited by any other people. It is not to be imagined, that the Scots 
of Galliciant catne all at once from Spaine, and in numbers ſufficient to people the 
fouth-weft part of Munſter, and all Commaght, where they made their earſie ſettle- 
ments. But one colony following another, they grew ſtronger from time to time, 
till they engroffed all the north, and at laſt the whole kingdom; where being 
received at firſt without any difficulty, as their numbers perhaps were not great 


enough to raiſe a jealouſy, and the iſland ſufficient to furniſh ſuſtenance for them, 


as well as for the old inhabitants, they, either by multiplying exceedingly, or by re- 
ceiving freſh recruits from Spane, grew wg, enough to expel or reduce the 


others. 
Tux firſt of the colonies that came over from Spaine, was probably — 


of Cantabrians, upon that nation's being ſubdued by Agrippa in the ſeventh year 


of Auguſtus, and twenty-one years before Chriſt ; it * reaſonable to think, that 
2 people, fo utterly deteſting ſervitude, ſhould be uneaſy under that of the Romans; 

and in deſpair of recovering their liberty at home, ſhould go abroad to ſeek it in 
another country. They could not do this ſooner, for want of ſhipping to tranſport 
them and their families; their wicker boats, covered with hides, and called (ur- 
raghs, not being fit for fea voyages of any length, or to ſtruggle with the waves of 
the bay of Biſcay: for though (as Solenus* ſays) they ſerved to waft the Vb over 
the channel between them and Britain, there were very few-days in the year in 
which they durſt venture to pals it in them, and they never eat during all the time 
of their paſſage, how long ſoever it proved. Strabs tells us, that the Cantabri and 
Galkaci had no veſſels but ſuch Curragbs, till after the time of 'Decinus Brutus, or 
perhaps of Sertorius; and then they began to make Ganaes out of the largelt trees, 
and to build other boats, ; but they had only a few of theſe When he wrote, in the 
time of Tiberius; fo that ten fro to Feland cannot, with any appearance of 
probability, be faxed carker, or be ſuppoſed to be made at that time in great numbers 
at ny; e And even n chere were ſeveral; * * made 1 
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lo private and clandeſtine a manner, that hiſtory takes notice of none of them, 4. B. 364. 
there is no reaſon to think them numerous enough to plant a ſingle county of Ve- 
land, as it is now cultivated. This however might poſſibly facilitate their getting 
footing in the iſland, till, by their numbers increaſing inſenſibly, they were able to 
extend their ſettlements on the weſtern coaſt, a wild, boggy, uncultivated, and per- 
haps till then uninhabited tract of country; - where, though they had towns in that 
from whence they came, and their own ſecurity required' them to live together in 
1 new one, they had but one town, Nagnata (now either Galkvey or Sligo) in the 
days of Ptolemy. = elit | | 

Turkk was an infinite number of little tribes, or ſepts, among the Cantabrians 
and Gallicians ; who inhabited what Srrabo calls their ſeveral portions of country; 
which, becauſe each had its particular chieftain and judge, whoſe deciſions formed 
their ſeveral laws and cuſtoms, were conſidered as ſo many gentes (or people) all in- 
dependent on one another, though uniting together on occaſion of their common 
defence. Theſe chiefs coming into Ireland with their ſepts, took poſſeſſion of the — 
weſtern coaſt of that country; and dividing the ſeveral quarters of it among them- 
ſelves, aſſigned afterwards to their ſeveral followers the peculiar ſhares or portions of 
land, which they were reſpectively to cultivate and improve. Hence the whole of 
theſe ſhares, belonging to the branches of any ſepr, came to be called tbe country of 
the chieftain ; whoſe lineal deſcendants enjoyed the fame right. of renewing, 
changing, diſtributing ſuch particular ſhares at his pleafure, as long as the Brehon- 
law ſubfiſted ; which continued to be obſerved in the greateſt part of the pro- 
vinces in that iſland, till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. From this particular branch 
of the ordinary power of the chief of a ſept over the members of his tribe, or 
the vaſſals that lived on his demeſnes, a power common to all the like heads of 
clans, toparchs, dynaſtæ, reguli, and principes (for by all theſe names are they men- 
tioned in hiſtory) in all the Celtic, German, Scythian, and northern parts of Europe, 
came the title of -Teyrn a, given to ſuch chieftain in Britain and Freland: which, 
though it hath a particular reference to the authority of allotting lands, bears the 
fame ſenſe as Tyrannus in Latin or Greek, in its primary acceptation, and is, in Briti/h 
and Iriſh, the ſame as king and monarch. Such indeed they were originally as to 
power within their own territories, and over the ſeveral branches of their ſepts : 
and this is the reaſon why, in all ancient accounts of Ireland, we meet with ſuch 
a multitude of kings in that country, that there is ſcarce a county. but boaſts of a 
race of royal princes, and ſcarce a family among the old natives, but claims a 
deſcent from ſome or other of thoſe petty monarchs. But as for a king, ruling over 
an united number of theſe ſepts, and a kingdom comprehending many of theſe 
counties, agreeable to the modern ſenſe of thoſe words, I ſee no reaſon to think that 
the Scoti, who, if of Cantabrian and Gallician race, had certainly no ſuch con- 
ſtitution in Spaine, ſhould introduce it in. Ireland, either immediately upon their ſet- 
fling there, or before ſome enterprizing ſucceſsful chief of a ſep? had, either by 
his own force, or elſe on being choſen by general conſent, in a war which rendered 
an union neceſſary, commander in chief of the combined forces, and as ſuch in- 
veſted with the power of diſpoſing of the conquered lands, gotten an opportunity 
of extending his own territories, and of encreafing the number of his vaſſals. 

None of the prodigious number of German and Scythian nations had any mo- 
narchs of this kind, till they were either attacked by the Romans, or elſe invaded 
their territories : in which cafes a general chieftain became abſolutely neceſſary; in 
the one for their better defence, in the other for making and diſtributing their con- 


See Sir Jobn Davy's of the Cauſes why Ireland was not ſooner reduced under the Engliſh govern- 
rent, z Mena Antig. p- 26, 28, &c. . 8 58 
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A. D. 364. queſts. No mative leſs cogent than that of ſelf-defence, or leſs powerful than an 
h —Y jnordinate defire of plunder, of extending their dominions, and of advancing their 
military glory, by the conqueſt of their neighbours (a predominant paſſion, which 
they were fond of indulging, whatever became of themſelves, and-though it 
paved the way to their own ſubjection) could have engaged the heads of particular 
clans, ſepts, and tribes, to have given up any part of their original independency, 
and to reſt contented with a reſtriction of their natural rights, and a ſubordinate 
authority; which however (under the titles of proceres, principes, primores, pures, 
; nobiles) they ſtill enjoyed by inherent birth-right, and tranſmitted to their lineal 
8 deſcendants according to the courſe of nature, before ever the ſplendour of courts, 
ö and a communication or exerciſe of the regal power had ennobled the great offi. 
| cers of the ſtate and houſhold, or the more modern way of creation by diploma 
was invented in favour of perſons, who had not the ſame natural right to their dig. 
nity. How long the Scottiſh chieftains (if they were really of Cantabrian race) 
retained their independency after they left Gallicia (under which name Afturia and 
Cantabria too were formerly comprehended) and ſettled. in Ireland; or how long 
they continued in this laſt country in peace with the old natives, doth not appear 
in the Roman hiſtorians ; who never ſo much as mention their name, till they had 
occaſion to ſpeak of their incurſions and depredations in Britain. The firſt of 
theſe was in A. D. 360, but it was ſoon followed by a ſeries af others; the Scots 
after that time, for an hundred years together, continually infeſting the maritime 
parts of this iſland. This conduct, ſo extraordinary with regard to the Romans, 
who had given them no late offence, and to the Britains, who had never given 
any, either to them or their anceſtors,” and ſo very different from what the 1r;jþ 
had hitherto obſerved with regard to both, is perfectly unaccountable, unleſs by 
ſuppoſing, that their time had been hitherto taken up in ſubduing the old natives 
(which there are reaſons to think was not yet done) or that ſome late revolution 
had happened in the circumſtances, either of the inhabitants of Ireland, or of the 
Scotch colony tranſplanted from Gallicia, as well to increaſe their ſtrength, as to 
raiſe their animoſity againſt the Romans. 101 
THERE is a paſſage in the Chronicle or Hiſtory of Spain, wrote by the learned 
Alphonſus, king of Caſtile and Leon, who was choſen Emperor of Germany, 
A. D. 1257; which is mentioned by Camden, in his Diſcourſe of the Scots, and 
may help to explain this difficulty. It may be proper, however, firſt to obſerve, 
that the Emperor Valerian, being in A. D. 260 taken by Sapores, king of Perjia, 
the Goths, and all other Scythian nations, as well as the Franks and Alemanni, and 
other people of Germany, upon the news of a diſgrace, the like of which had 
never happened to the Romans, joined their forces together, and with one conſent 
fell upon the Empire in different places. Their numbers were infinite, and from 
Thrace to the fartheſt part of the Weft,. they left no part of the continent un- 
ravaged, over- running Wyricum, Lombardie, and a great part of LTaly as far as 


The Brigenſes or Britiſh inhabitants of Ireland 
were at this time, and for 200 years after, maſters 


of all the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt maritime parts of 


that kingdom which lay next England, and formed 
ſeveral diſtin& ſtates in thoſe quarters, as is evident 
to any one that reads the ſeveral lives of St. Patrick. 
Thus in Vita iv. c. 33. Patricius Brigenſium fines 
relinguent, ultorumgus regna appetens ad Slani o/tium 
venit. And Vit. ii. p. 15. Bregenſium Campus in 
Crutbenis. 
Britiſh colonies or nations in Ireland, and ſome 
of them were converted by Albeus, Decianus, 
Tharus, and Kieranus, before St. Patrick came thi- 
ther to convert the Scoti, The ſeven ſons of Fece- 


The Goſpel was preached to theſe - 


magius, a king of the Britains in that land, were 
the perſons, that, having killed Calphurnius the 
father of St. Patrick in Armorica, carried off the 
Saint and his ſiſter to Ireland, where they fold them 
to Milchon, ſon of Buant, prince of Dalaradia, 
Vit. vii. c. 16. Frequent mention is made of the 


country Bregiorum and Bregionum, the church of 


Teigh Bretan, i. e. Domus Britannorum, the town 


of Brettan, near Deum in Uiſter, in the lives 


above-mentioned: and the ſituation of this laſt place 

ſhews how far north thoſe ſettlements of the Br:- 

tains extended in the eaſtern parts of Ireland, long 

after the time we are ſpeaking of, 7 
Introduction to bis Britannia. 
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Name itſelf, all Gaule from the Rhine to the Mediterranean, and even Spaine, where 4. P. 36: 
Orofius* ſays, that the further Germans, who were properly Scythians, made terri! 


ble havock in his country, which was Hiſpania Tarraconemſis, for twelve years toge- 
ther (i. e. from A. D. 261 to 273) burning and deſtroying all the churehes and public 
buildings, the ruins whereof were ſtill to be ſeen in his time, a ſad monument of 
the fury of thoſe Barbarians. St. Jerome, Aurelius Victor, and others agree in 
this fact: and repreſent them as waſting all before them to the very extremity of 
Spaine, and paſſing thence over the ſea into Africa. Gallienus, an indolent prince, 
that made a jeſt of the calamities of the Empire, took very little care to oppoſe 
theſe united nations : . and the various uſurpations, to which a military government 
is always ſubject, and which were ſupported by different corps of his forces, ren- 
dered it almoſt impracticable to ſtop their progreſs. Poſthumus, Viftorinus, and 
Tetricus, all paſſing under the denomination of tyrants, and ſucceeding one another 
in Gaule, .made head againſt. them there with great bravery. Marcian, to whom 
the care of the Scythian war was committed in A. D. 267, routed the Goths in 
Ilyria : and the Emperor Claudius defeated the Germans in the year following near 
Verona, with the {laughter of half their army. The two next years were famous 
by his victories over the Goths in Greece, where he deſtroyed 320,000 of their 
number, and thereupon aſſumed the titles of Germanicus and Gothicus : but death 
put a ſtop to his further ſucceſs. Aurelian, a perfect maſter of the art of war, 
was well qualified to improve the blow given to theſe Scythian nations by his pre- 
deceſſor; but he was taken up in the Eaſt, where Zenobia had ſeized ſeveral of the 
Roman provinces, and could not come into Garde till A. D. 273, when he received 
the ſubmiſſion of Terricus, and (as Victor ſays) obliged the Germans to retire out of 
the country; but either not entirely, or they returned ſoon after with freſh forces. 
For Probus, at his acceſſion to the Empire in A. D. 276, found them abſolute 
maſters of the whole country; but taking from them ſeventy great towns which 
they held in it, defeating them in many battles, with the ſlaughter of 400,000 of 
their number, he drove them at laſt beyond the Necker and the Elbe, meriting 
thereby the title of Victor omnium gentium barbararum. In one of theſe” actions 
he took abundance of Vandali, with their king Igillus, priſoners, and ſent them 
over into Britain, to people ſome uncultivated parts of this iſtand ; where they 
are ſuppoſed to have founded Vandelbury near Cambridge. | 
IT appears plainly, from this ſhort relation, of what prodigious numbers theſe 
armies of the united northern nations, which over-ran'the empire, confiſted ; and 
the Roman hiſtorians take no notice of any loſs ſuſtained by that body of them 
which ravaged Spaine: all that they tell us of its fate being contained in a ſpeech 
of Saturninus, who afterwards ſet up for Emperor, and gloried in having re- 
covered Africa to the Empire, reſtored Gaule, and paciſied Spaine. When Aure- 


lian, A. D. 273, marched againſt Tetricus, he had employed Saturninus in the 


Narbonenſis; who having recovered it, marched into Spaine againſt the Barbari- 
ans that had over- run it; and as the terror of that Emperor's name, who in acti- 
vity and military {kill had no equal in that age, was very great, it is likely that they 
came to an accommodation with Saturninus. The term pacrfication implies as 
much: and the time agrees exactly with the end of the twelve years, which Orofius 
aſſigns for their ravages in that country, It was uſual in ſuch accommodations to 
give the Barbarians ſome lands within the Empire for their ſettlement, in order to 
accuſtom them to the Roman manner of living, and draw from them recruits for 
the armies, Thus Probus gave lands in Thrace to an hundred thouſand Baſtarne +, 
Scythian nation, and to abundance of the. Gepidæ, Futhungi, Vandals, and Franks. 


12 'E with c. 28. | * In Chronic. | 3 Vopiſcus in Saturnino. © 4 Zofim. Li. Vita Probi. | 
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A. D. 364. Thus Aurelian peopled other parts of the empire with the Carpi, another nation of 
Q Scythians, whom he vanquiſhed the ſame year that Saturninus made a pacification 


with thoſe Scythians that were poſſeſſed of Spaine ; ſo that nothing was more na- 
tural for him to grant, or indeed for them to aſk, than a ſettlement in that country, 
which, it ſeems, he aſſigned them in the moſt proper part of it, for the fafety and 
quiet of the reſt, in the province of Gallicia. There they remained, and in all 
appearance quiet enough, till the reign of Conſtantine the Great; who, either on 
account of their having made an inſurrection, or out of apprehenſion that they 
might raiſe a diſturbance, which the example of the Carpi and Baſtarnæ, who had 
rebelled in the time of Diocletian, or the ingratitude of the Sarmatæ, and incur. 
ſions of the Goths in A. D. 332, might give him reaſon to ſuſpect of all other 
Scythians, reſolved to remove them from a part of the Empire, which was abſolute. 
ly ſecured from all foreign wars, and could he annoyed from no quarter but theirs 
who yet were enabled to do it, purely by being allowed to inhabit within the 
country. In conſequence. of this reſolution, Alphonſus ſays, Conſtantine obliged 
them to quit Spaine, and tranſplant themſelves elſewhere : but giving them liberty 
to chooſe the part. of the world to which they would retire, they pitched upon Jre- 
land, and were accordingly tranſported thither*. Here was an embarkation made, 


: Vopiſcus in Aurdliano. 

There is a paſſage in 
Fran. I. i. c. 32, 33, 34. which may help to il- 
luſtrate this point of hiſtory 
time when all the Scythian and German nations, 
upon Valerian's being taken, conſpired and joined 
together to invade the Roman empire; Chrocus, 
king of the Alemanni (a warlike people, ſo called 
from their being compoſed of all ſorts of men, of 
various German and Scythian nations) ravaged all 
the provinces of Gaule, from the Rhine to the M- 
diterranean ; and that, not content with plunder, 
the uſual view of thofe barbarians, he made it his 
buſineſs to d 


any ſuch monuments of Roman or Gallic magni- 


ficence; and that he made this unuſual havock, not 


ſo much to gratify his own taſte, as by the advice 
of his mother, who told him it was the only ſure 
way of paſſing for a great man in hiſtory, of per- 
petuating his memory, and of making his name 
immo Thus he xy the famous heathen 
temple in Auvergne, called Vaſſe (or Mas) Galate, 
the walls of which were thirty foot thick, and it 
was paved with marble and moſaick work, cover- 
ed with lead, and every way the fineſt ſtructure of 
its kind in that country. He was himſelf a pa- 


gan; and if he did not deftroy any Ch»i/ftian © 


churches, it was becauſe there were none at that 
time erected: but he put St. Caſſius, St. Victerinus, 
and other martyrs to death, for being Chriſtians; 
and, after doing an infinite deal of miſchief, was at 
laſt taken in Arles and executed. The acts of 
St. Privas, who ſuffered by his cruelty in the Ge- 
vaudan, which are wrote in a natural, fimple, and 


plain manner, without the leaſt deviation into any 


of thoſe tales, with which writers who affect what 
is marvellous, interlard their 1 , confirm this 
fact: but give the king of the Alamanni the name 


of Scorcon. Had there been a t, inſtead of the r, 


in this word, and the name had been ſpelt Scot- 

con, 1 ſhould have thought that, as he might be 

called Crocus, from the red or ſaffron colour, 

which he affected in his painting, he might like- 

wiſe from his nation be called Scotcon, (I. e. the 

head or chieftain of the Scot; ) from Con, a chicf- 
2 


* 
- 


Gregory of Tours, Hiſt. 
: he ſays, that at the 


eſtroy the fineſt cities, and to demoliſh. 


lived like Nomades, were often called 
all noble and ancient edifices, wherever he found + 


. blackſmith, and 


tain, whence Coning, a king in Germany. It is 
doubtleſs very uſual for copiers of Manuſcripts, to 
miſtake the letters 4 and t, in names, where there is 
no ſenſe in the word to prevent a miſtake in ortho- 
graphy: but this is a point not to be cleared with- 
out examining the Manuſcripts, whence Surius pub- 
bliſhed the acts of St. Privas, among thoſe of 
other Saints, whoſe feſtivals are kept on Auguft 21. 
Aimonius de rebus geſtis Fran, |. iii. c. 2. gives us 
the ſame relation ; and after mentioning his burn- 
ing of Mayence and Mets, and putting all the in- 
habitants to the ſword, obſerves, Crocus, 
whom he ſtyles: king of the Fandats (fo all that 
was at laſt, 
as he was beſieging Arles, taken by us, We 
have the ſame relation in the Hifteria Trevirenſis, 
publiſhed by D' Achery, in the 12 Tome of his 
Spicilegium, where this Crocus is alſo called king of 


the Vandals, and is faid to have the Suevi and Al 


manni along with him in this expedition; whetein, 
beſides the two cities before-mentioned, he de- 
ſtroyed Treves, and abundance of other towns 
throughout Gaule.. All circumſtances concur to 
ſhew, that the time of this expedition was about 
A. D. 260, or 261. For Marius, who routed 
and took Crocus, ſeems to be the ſame, that on the 


death of Peſtbumus was proclaimed Emperor in 


Gaule, who being reproached for having been a 
ing in iron, bragged of it, 
and (as Treb. Hollis, in Mario, tells us) threatned 
to make the Alemanni, the Germans, and all their 
neighbouring nations, feel the weight and keenneſs 
of that iron. The Vandals, with other Scythian 
nations, and the Alamanni, never made another ir- 


© ruption into the heart of Gaule, till the time of 


Honorius; and then they made no attack upon 
Arles : nor did they put any Chriftians to death for 
their religion, they being then Chrifians them- 
ſelves, having, às well as the Goths, been converted 
a hundred and fiſty years before by the Chriſtian 
prieſts, whom they took captiyes, in their invaſion 
of the empire, in the time of Gallienus. It was 
in this Emperor's reign (and even before Pofthumi * . 
uſurpation) that Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, E uſe- 
bius, and St. Hierome, in their Chronicon, and others, 
tell us, the armies of the Germans — 


* Y 
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not by ſtealth, nor in ſmall numbers, like thoſe of the Cantalrians, after the Ro- 4. D. 364. 
mans had ſubdued their country, but by the imperial authority, for the tranſporting 
of a prodigious multitude of mingled Scythian and German nations; who had ra- 
vaged, without controul, every quarter of Spaine, and been maſters of the country 
for twelve years together; and who had, in all probability, exceedingly propagated 
ſince that time, and increaſed ſo much in their numbers, as to alarm the Romans. 
It was at this time I am perſuaded, that the gentes Scotorum, the ſepts of the Scots, 
firſt came into Jreland; it is at leaſt certain, that there is no earlier mention of 
them in hiſtory : and Pfoſemy, Who in his Geography ſpeaks of ſeveral people 
whoſe names either entirely agree, or have a great affinity, with thoſe of the Canta- 
brian nations, takes no notice at all of the Scati, who in a very few years after this 
tranſplantation (v/2..in A. D. 360) burſt at once out of their obſcurity, and make 
a mighty figure in theſe northern parts of Europe. As they were too numerous to 
be tranſported at once, they muſt have come to, Ireland at different times, and by 
various embarkations: and I am apt to think, it was in one of the laſt of theſe, 
when that iſland had been ſufficiently ſtocked, or perhaps crouded by the numbers 
brought over before, that the Pz&s (as Bede and others relate) came to Ireland, 
and not finding room there for a ſettlement, were adviſed by the inhabitants, who 
appear to have been their friends, and to have ſpoke the fame language, to paſs 
on to the next iſlands ; where they ſettled in that of Man, and took poſſeſſion of 
ſuch other iſles lying more northward, as after the Romans quitting them on Agri- 


4 
B 
* 
| | 


cola's being recalled, ſeem to have remained uncultivated 3, 
Tux different names of Pics, Franks, Alemanni, Saxons, Germans, Goths, and 


Scythians, given to the ravagers of the Roman empire in the time of Gallien, can 
5 having waſted Gaule, paſſed thence into Spain ; 


and having ravaged it from one end to the other, 
made themſelves mafters of the country. They 
particularly mention Tarrogona, the capital at that 
time of Spain, as utterly deſtroyed by them: and 
there, as well as through the whole province, Oro- 
feus, a native of it, ſays the ruins of the public edi- 
fices, and of great cities, were ſtill to be ſeen in his 
time, as ſo many monuments of their former miſe- 
ries. This particular rage againſt magnificent 
ſtructures and fine buildings, ſhews- plainly they 
were the ſame Vandals, Alamanni, and Scythians, 
that were led by Crocus, or his ſucceſſor into Gaule, 
and which, after they made an accommodation with 
Aurelian, were allowed to ſettle in Gallicia ; from 
whence Conſtantine removed them afterwards into 
Ireland. I am the more inclined to think that the 
name, in the acts of St. Privas, ſhould be Scot- 
con, and that a great part of his army was compoſed 
of clans, then termed Scotiſb or Scythian, becauſe 
the other name of their chieftain, Crocus, is cer- 
tainly Scotiſb or Triſh, and was very common 
among them, as ſoon as they were ſettled in [re- 
land. Colgan, in note 3. on the third part of the 
7* life of St. Patrick, ſays, that Corca is the ſame as 
Coca, and is a very common name for women in 
Ireland : ſo is Corcanus for a man, and Corcus, 
which laſt was a name of one of the kings' that 
aſſiſted St. Patrick in writing the Antiquities of 
Ireland. Another Corcus, was a ſon of Fergus, king 
of Ulfter; and there was another of the name, 
king of Munſter. Several places and countries in 
Connaught, Munſter, and Leinſter, were thence de- 
nominated, as Corcha-ochlaid, Corca-themni, Curca- 
raid, Corca-ghaſkiſh, Corca-thri, Corca- leigdce, 
and Druim-corcain, famous for a battle there fought. 
The town of Corke is known to every body. So 
_— _ to St. Felart ; and places called 
OL, 1. 


Crocban, one of them the royal ſeat of the kings 
of Connatt; the mountain Croch or Crochan, where 
St. Patrick is faid to have faſted forty days and 
nights; another of the ſame name in Conaght, the 
higheſt in Ireland, whence it is ſaid, he all 


the venomous beaſts in that country into the ſea. In 


a word, this Crocus, or ſome other of his name, 
but probably this very man, who brought them 
from their northern abodes, to a more agreeable 
and better cultivated country, ſeems to be worſhip- 
ped by them, as if he was their Hercules or Moden, 


"their God of war; for in the country of Mag- 


ſeecht, i. e. regio adorationis, ſtood their famous 
ſtone idol, the prince or chief of all the idols of the 
whole kingdom, attended by twelve leſſer idols, all 
deſtroyed by St. Patrick. This idol, ſo zealouſly 
worſhipped by the kings, princes, and nobility of 
Ireland, with the higheſt honours, and the moſt 
ſolemn facrifices, was called Crom-croch, or Cruach - 
Crom denoting bowing, conſecration, or the being 
devoted, and (as the author of Mana Antig. p. 47, 
213, & ſeq. has ſhewn) being uſually joined to 
every thing which was uſed for acts of religion, or 
related to ſacrifices, and the rites of worſhip : as 
Crom-lech, i. e. altars of ſtone, or conſecrated 
ſtones, and Crom-lbyn, conſecrated groves, for ſa- 
crificing. Theſe names, all appear in the lives of 
St. Patrick, and other Saints, publiſhed by Colgan, 
particularly in Vita iv. c. 59. not. 40. Vit. v. 
I. ii. c. 18. Vit. vi. c. 170. not. 33. Vit. vii. 
p. 2. c. 18, 24, 315 37» 44, 52, 63. „ 96, 114. 
not. 28, 105, ill, 120. p. 3- c. 32, 56. not. 59, 
60. Appendix of Fragments of ancient Authors, n. 
208. App. iii. p. 207, 402. n. 84. Vit. St. Kieran. 
tom. i. p. 594. Vit. St. Mochiemochi, not. 3. 
p. 596. Fa. Ft. Ethnei, St. Fedelm, &c. * 
1 His. Ecel. l i. Oroſſus, I. i. c. 2. 
3 Solin. Pol. e. 24. 
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A. D. 364. be no objection to what is here ſaid; ſince the Roman writers agree in tellin us, 
LS WV that all the world, in contempt of that prince, conſpired together to fall upon the 


Of the Atta- 


cotti. 


Empire; and that all the Scythian nations, as well as the German, joined and 
mingled their forces together upon that occaſion, in order to attack thoſe countries, 
where they expected to find the greateſt, and the eaſieſt booty. Different as they 
were in point of origin, they had all the ſame reſtleſs, turbulent, roving diſpo- 
ſition ; the ſame paſſion for plunder and rapine ; the ſame fury for waſting, burn- 
ing, and deſtroying every thing that was uſeful, beautiful, ſplendid, and magni. 
ficent in a country. The Romans hoped to get rid of ſuch troubleſome neighbours, 
by tranſporting them to an iſland in the extremeſt weſtern corner of the known 
world: but they ſoon found themſelves difappointed ; for the Scots were ſcarce 
warm in their new ſeats, had ſcarce arranged their ſettlements, and provided for 
their ſubſiſtence in Ireland (for which leſs than twenty-five years can hardly be 
ſuppoſed to ſuffice) before, in A. D. 360, we find them making depredations on the 
coaſts of the Roman territories in Britain. Theſe they repeated from time to time, 
though in none more frequently than in the reign of their celebrated monarch 
Netl*, the firſt of the name, ſurnamed Nae: *, or Naci-gaillac (in whole time St. 
Patrick was taken captive) and whoſe very ſurname ſhews, that he was newly come 


from Gallicia ; for as the Triſh, in general, call themſelves to this day Gaillac or 


Gaelick, ſo Naod-gaillac ſignifies a new Gallician, or new Iriſhman ; one of thoſe 


Scythian people, who (as Alphonſus ſays) were by Conſtantine the Great tranſported 
out of Gallicia into Ireland. 


XIII. Sucu were the Scofi, who at this time infeſted the Roman provinces in 
Britain: but Ammianus mentions ſtill another enemy, that made the like incurſions, 
whom he calls by the new name of Atfacottr® ; though they ſeem to be no other 
than the ſame hardy and warlike people, known formerly by that of Silures. 
They inhabited a vaſt tract of country, woody or mountainous in every part, ex- 
tending from the banks of the Severne weſtward to the 1r;/þ channel, and they had 
rather ſubmitted to be quiet for a time, than been compleatly reduced by the Ro- 


Uſer's Antiq. Brit. e. 16. p. 306. the names of France and England to countries 


= Na in 1riſh is a ſign of the genitive caſe: 


Neadb, in Armorican or Iriſb, ſignifies new, nouus, 


ſo Nazi-gaillac may ſerve to expreſs a perſon's be- 


ing either of Gallicia, or a new Gallician. The 
1rifh, indeed, out of a particular fondneſs for every 
thing that is fabulous, and a marvellous, have, 
from the ſound of the word, and by a dextrous 
management of its orthography, ſo as to flatter 
their dreams of conqueſts, that have no foundation 
in hiſtory and are inconſiſtent with the accounts 
given by ancient authors of undoubted credit, 


made uſe of it to countenance a ridiculous notion 


of this Nei/'s being a conqueror of nine kingdoms; 
France, Saxony or England, Britain and Albany, 
having the honour to be of the number, which is 
made up by five provinces of Ireland. This is 
done by deriving the word from Nii or Naoi, 
nine, and Gialla, a pledge or hoſtage, and by aſſign- 
ing one to each kingdom ; a derivation, which I 
ſuppoſe invented after Jreland bad embraced the 
Chriſtian faith ; for the ingenious etymologiſt, who 
firſt ſtruck aut this ſenſe of the * Nae-raillec, 
had he lived in the times of paganiſm, would in all 


probability have derived it from Na, of, and Gea-- 


lach, the moon, and have given his heroe a divine 
original, by making him a deſcendent of that deity. 
At leaſt the inventor ſhews his ignorance, by giving 


See Lbuyd's Comparative Etymology, p. 24, 29, 39+ Col ii. and ſo C allo into &, p. 25. 


that were not known by thoſe names in the time 
of Neil, whom he would repreſent as their con- 
queror. See Lhuyd's Archeol. in Compar. Vocab. 
v. Novem and Novus, and 1rifþ Dict. v. Na, 
Naoi, GEALACH, GIALLA. 

3 Mr. Baxter, in his Britiſh Gloſſary, v. ATTA- 
corri, VENTA SILURUM, Silo Es, &c. 
derives the word from At a Cott, i. e. apud Silvas: 
ſo that Attacotti is the fame as Silueſtres homines : 
and this he ſays is confirmed by the authority of the 
great Welſh poet Condalua, in one of his poems; 
this word being ſynonimous to thoſe of Argoet and 
Argoetiiys, by which they are called in the oldeſt 
Britiſh authors; particularly by Lhomarch Hen, 
who flouriſhed withia 200 years of this time, and 
terms them Gizyr Argee, i. e. Viri ad Siluas or 
Silveftres. I agree with Mr. Baxter in this expla- 
nation of the word Attacotti, though I cannot in 
his derivation of Silures, which he ſuppoſeth to 
ſignify Viri fert and bellicoff, whereas it ſeems to 
me to be more naturally derived from Coil, or Koil, 
Sylva, and Ur, Vir, fo that Coilures bears the 
ſame ſenſe as Attacotti, and (as C and & are fre- 
quently uſed * for one another in the Britiſh dialects 
as well as the Latin) is very eaſily, in pronouncing 
the word, changed into Silures. 


mans. 
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mans. Some parts indeed of their territories, ſuch as the foreſt of Deane, the 4. P. 364. 


ſhires of Hereford and Monmouth, and the ſkirts of Radnor and Montgomery, had {ha 


been ſecured by Roman garriſons, and by the colonies ſettled at Gloucefter, Caer leon, 
and Cheſter. On the ſea coaſts, as well on the fide of the Bri/tol, as of the Cheſter 
channel, roads had been made one way as far as Caer Marthen ; 'and on the other, 
as far as Caernarvan and Angleſea, and two or three ſtations fixed on each, near the 
ſea: but there was no ſuch thing in all the intermediate country between thoſe two 
channels; ſo that all Y ales, in a manner, Was ſtill, and had ever been in the ſole 
poſſeſſion of the Silures, and their clients or allies, who there continued to enjoy 
their own laws, cuſtoms, and chieftains. They were always ſo diſpoſed to be trou- 
bleſome, and ſo hard to be attacked, with any ſucceſs, in their woods and moun- 
tains, that the Romans ſeem never to have attempted the reducing of them entire- 
ly: but contented themſelves with oppoſing their incurſions, and bridling or terri- 
fying them with two legions, quartered at Chefter and Caerleon ; whilſt they had 
none to awe the Belgic Britains, and one ſufficed to oppoſe the Caledonians. In 
this ſituation, the Silures ſtood till the reign of the great Conſtantine, when they 
ſeem to be taken into the new province which he erected, and called, from his own 
name, Flavia Cæſarienſis. ; 

Ir may poſſibly appear not a little ſurprizing, that a fierce, warlike, untractable 
people, ranging in their woods and mountains, uncontrolled by any Roman ma- 
giſtrate, and uncivilized in every reſpect, ſhould, at a time when the Roman forces 
here were reduced to a very ſmall number, perhaps to a ſingle legion, and their 
auxiliaries (as in the time of Carayfius) ſubmit, without any ſtruggle or oppoſition, 
to be reduced to the form of a province. Many indeed of their chiefs or heads of 
clans ſerved conſtantly in the Roman armies; and Conſtantine had carried greater 
numbers than ordinary over with him into Gaule ; when he went to take poſſeſſion 
of his father's dominions on the continent : and had drawn another body of them 
from hence, when he was preparing to march into Taly againſt Maxentius. All 
theſe may reaſonably enough be thought diſpoſed to comply with ſuch an altera- 
tion : but it may ſtill be doubted, whether they could draw in the whole nation ; 
the ancient Britains being a people not eaſily led into new faſhions, or weaned from 
their rocted habits. They were too tenacious of their old cuſtoms, laws, and 
conſtitution, to be drawn into a change, unleſs there was ſomething in it to ſuit 
their humour, and to ſooth a vanity, which, when the virtue of a nation is loſt, 
is the only reſtraining paſſion in the way of giving up its liberty. This is very 
well accounted for by the ancient books of Pedigrees, compoſed by a ſet of men, 
particularly aſſigned for that purpoſe in all ages of the Britiſb government, after 
the uſe of letters was known among them, and carefully preſerved as valuable trea- 
ſures in the beſt families of Wales; all which, though drawn up by different per- 
ſons, at different times, and kept at different places, do yet agree in the following 
genealogy, which claſhing in no reſpect with any part of the Roman, or other au- 
thentic hiſtory, ſeems liable to no objection that can affect its credit. | 

Coir 3, king of the Strath-Cluyd Britains, had the united rights of many of 
the moſt conſiderable Britiſh princes or chieftains centred in him ; and marrying 
Stradwen, daughter and heireſs of Caduan ap Conan ap Eudaff, prince of North- 
wales, became entitled alſo to that principality. He died preſently after Con/tan- 
t145's landing in this iſland had put an end to the uſurpation of Allectus, A. D. 296 ; 
leaving an onely ſon, Cenau, who ſucceeded him, and two daughters. Cenau, who 
hath been already mentioned as the firſt Chriſtian king in Britain, and to whom, 
| under his Chriſtian name Lucius, the converſion of this iſland is generally aſcrib- 


Mena Antiq. p. 161, 162, 163, 168, 
5 | ed, 
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4-D. 364. ed, dying without iſſue, the right of the Bri#1þ kingdom, between the wally 
of Adrian and Antoninus, devolved upon his eldeſt ſiſter Helena, mother to Cy. 
ftantine the Great. This laſt Emperor ſucceeding to the rights of her family, 
ſprung of Britiſb blood, and thereby (as Eumenius ſays) ennobling the country, 
and being their natural prince and chieftain by lineal deſcent, found no difficulty 
in perſuading a people infinitely devoted to their chiefs, to ſubmit to a provincial 
form of government, and to make a regular part of that mighty Empire of the 
world, which they faw ſubject to a Sovereign of the greateſt perſonal merit, and 
(what was ſtill more glorious and endearing; to them) by deſcent a Britain. There 
was ſomething ſo flattering in this reflection, that the Attacotti, dwelling in the 
woods and mountains of Wales, kept themſelves quiet all the days of Con/tantine, - 
of his ſons, and of his grandſon Julian the apoſtate; and the Romans, imagining 
they had nothing more to dread from dutiful ſubjects, who had behaved themſelves 
ſo peaceably, and contracted fuch an habit of obedience, took no longer their or. 
dinary care of the forts and ſtations placed on the frontiers of their country, ſuffer. 
ing them generally to fall to decay. But the caſe was much altered upon the 
death of Fulian, in whom the line of Helena ending, the ſucceſſion of the king- 
dom of the Strath-Cluyd Britains and of the principality of North-wales devolyed 
upon Cynetha, furnamed Weledig, or the Huſtrious, the fon of Gwaw! or Julia, 
her younger fiſter by Edern, ſon of Paternus, a conſiderable chieftain or prince in 
the northern parts of Britain. Valentinian was now Emperor; and was neither 
allied to the Britains, nor had the ſame affection or regard for them as his pre- 
deceſſors. He was very rigid in point of diſcipline, and very exact in looking into 
his revenue; ſo that there is little doubt to be made, but he exacted the tribute 
uſually paid by the kings of the Strath-Cluyd Britains (as by all other kings in the 
like ſituation, under the protection of the Empire) which probably had been re- 
mitted, or at leaſt never exacted from the time of Conſtantine. Cynetha found 
likewiſe his authority reſtrained, and his rights diminiſhed in Wales, by its having 
been reduced into the form of a province, and probably was a ſufferer in many 
other reſpects; whilſt a new Emperor, a foreigner with reſpe& to Britain and the 
race of her princes, would yet of courſe claim and aſſume all that authority over 
the Britains, and exact from them all thoſe dues, ſervices, and payments, which 
had been rightly exercifed or chearfully paid in the reigns of the Conflantrne family, 
their natural princes. Theſe dues and ſervices having, on their advancement to the 
empire, been blended with the imperial authority and pretenfions, were probably 
afterwards, without diſtinction, inſiſted on, as uſual, by the officers of ſucceeding 
Emperors ; though contrary to right and reaſon, againſt the grain and inclinations, 
as well as to the great oppreſſion of the Britains; who, fond of the race of their 
natural and rightful princes, and not thinking it lawful to defalk any of their dues, 
were by this means loaded with double payments, and ſervices beyond their abili- 
ties. In theſe circumſtances, nothing was more natural than for Cynetha and his 
Strath-Cluyd Britains, to invite their neighbours, the Picłs, to their aſſiſtance, and 
for his ſubjects among the Attacotti of Wales to take up arms, and fall upon the 
Roman provinces in A. D. 368, as Ammianus tell us they did, in conjunction with 
the Picts, and at the ſame time with the Scori and Saxons. | 


Of their in XIV. Tuxer different nations", forming a confederacy together, fell at once, | 
Brirsin: ang though in different places, upon the Roman territories in Britain; waſting them in 
— _—_ dreadful manner: and drawing Ne#aridius, count of the ſea coaſt, which uſed to 
ivinee. - infeſted by the Saxons, and Fullofaudes, General of the imperial forces, into an 


1 Ammian, Marcel, I. xxvii. c. 8. | 
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in the action. Valentinian was ſtruck with the advices of this difaſter ; which 


overtook him on the road, as he was marching from Amiens towards the frontiers 
of Germany : and he immediately diſpatched away Severus, the ſteward of his 


houſehold, to correct the miſtakes and wrong conduct of the governors, whoſe 
corruption and oppreſſion of the ſubjects had been the chief cauſe of the inſur- 
rections and diſturbances there raiſed *: but the evil not being eaſily remedied, this 
officer was in a little time recalled, and Jovinus ſent over in his ſtead to Britain. 
Both theſe governors came over without any forces, as if it was expected, that 
the bare offer of a redreſs of grievances would quell the inſurrections, and reſtore 
the quiet of the provinces: but foumus finding the caſe far otherwiſe, diſpatched 
Provertuis back in all haſt, to defire a ſtrong army might be ſent over to his 
aſſiſtance, as the only remedy that could be effectual in the preſent exigency of 
affairs. This being confirmed by the accounts, which were continually 
brought, of the deſperate ſituation of affairs, and deplorable condition of 
this iſland, the Emperor reſolved to ſend over Theodefius, a general in 
whom the ſoldiery had an entire confidence, on account of his great ex- 
perience and conſtant ſucceſs in war, with a choice body of legionary and auxiliary 


forces. The cohorts of the Batavi, Heruli, Jovii and Viftores attended the Ge- 


neral in this expedition; and ſerved him for an Eſcorte from Sandwich to London; 
where he found the city in great diſtreſs, and the parts adjacent over-run by the 
Franks and Saxons, Theſe rovers having landed on the coaſts oppoſite to Gaule, 
deſtroyed all before them with fire and ſword ; and ſpreading into various quarters, 
left every where marks of their fury in their ruin of houſes, the ſlaughter of cap- 
tives, and the deſolation of the country, As the enemy was diſperſed, he divided 
his troops into ſeveral bodies, which attacking different parties of thoſe rovers, as 
they were laden with their plunder and incumbered with droves of cattle and pri- 
ſoners, which they were carrying off, eaſily routed them, reſcued the priſoners, 
and recovered the booty; a ſmall part whereof Theodofius diſtributed among his 
ſoldiers for their encouragement, and reſtored the reſt to the right owners. He 
returned to London in triumph, having re- aſſured the citizens by this ſucceſs and 
given them hopes of greater : but he had ſtill no ſmall difficulties to encounter, 
the removing of which was the ſubject that. took up his thoughts, and merited his 
cooleſt reflections. 3 | | | 

Tur Roman forces at this time, ſeem to have been very weak, and to be all 
either employed on the borders, or ſhut up in garriſons; for we read of none that 
joined Theodofius. Their forts likewiſe were in an ill condition, and ſo little diſci- 
pline and order obſerved among the ſoldiery, that abundance of them had left 
their colours, and rambled about the country; all the effects of a long peace, and 
a too great ſecurity. The enemy, on the contrary, was exceeding ſtrong ; infinite 
numbers of different nations ravaging all parts, ſo that it was dangerous to attack 
them in their united ftrength by open force; and the only ſafe way of ſubduing 


them, was by ſurprizing and cutting off their ſmall parties. To make this me- 


thod the more effectual, he took another, very rarely, if ever, practiſed by the 
Romans; he publiſhed a general pardon and indemnity for all perſons; which 
brought abundance back to their duty, and many deſerters to his ſtandard. 
Finding the good effect of this meaſure, and thinking it proper to aſſure the pro- 
vincial ſubjects of juſtice being impartially adminiſtred among them, he defired 


Civilis, a ſtrict but equitable and upright magiſtrate, might be ſent over 


| 2 Ib. I. XXX, C. 9. 
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ambuſh, the two commanders and a great part of their troops were ſlain 4: D. 364. 
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A. D. 364. to govern Britain, and Dulcitius, an excellent general, to ſerve in the 


army. 
Pacer having by theſe and other means re- inforced his army, and pre- 
pared for the next year's campaign, marched from London againſt the enemy; 
whom he found elated with their former ſucceſs, and plundering in great ſecu- 
rity: nor did he fail of any opportunity of ſurprizing them; doing himſelf, on all 
occaſions, the duty of a brave ſoldier, as well as of an experienced officer, and 
routing the enemy in many engagements. This ſucceſs had like to have been in- 
terrupted by a conſpiracy; which might have ruined all the Roman affairs in Bri. 


tain, if it had not been cruſhed in the very beginning. It was an uſual thing for 


the Emperor to baniſh perſons convicted of great crimes into this iſland, as the re. 
moteſt corner of the empire, where they were leaſt capable of doing miſchief; 
and, among others, one Valentinus, of a proud, haughty, ſeditious temper, had 
for an heinous offence been ſent hither in the quality of an exile. This man, ever 
reſtleſs, and bent upon miſchief, formed à deſign againſt the General: and tried 
all the ways that could be contrived to draw in the other exiles and the ſoldiers, 
whom he tempted by promiſes of great rewards to join with him in his intended 
inſurrection. The plot was on the point of being executed, when it was dif. 
covered to Theodofius : who cruſhed it at once by putting Valentinus, with his chief 
accomplices to death, and, by a conduct worthy of his wiſdom and generoſity, 
ſtopping all further enquiry in relation to the reſt of the conſpirators ; leſt the 
guilt being too general, the dread of puniſhment ſhould drive many to deſpair, 
and revive the troubles of the provinces, which were very near being intirely pa- 
cified. Fortune, which rarely, if ever, deferts wiſdom, attended him in all his 
enterprizes : he cleared the Roman territories of the barbarians that invaded them, 
and then applied himſelf to redreſs grievances, to correct diſorders, to repair the 
cities and forts that had been damaged, to ſtrengthen the garriſons, and 
make other regulations. for the quiet, ſecurity, and good government of the 
provinces. | M | 5 
Turk were four provinces already; each under a particular preſident: to 
theſe he added a fifth, by recovering the country between the walls of Adrian and 
Antoninus from the enemy, who had ſeized it on this invaſion, and reducing it 
into the form of a province; to which, in honour of the Emperor, he gave the name 
of Valentia, and aſſigned it likewiſe a ſpecial governor. Having drove the Cale- 
donians into their own country, he fortified both thoſe walls or Prætenturæ; and 


* ſupplied them with cohorts of obſervation, or Vigiles, inſtead of the Areani ; who 


uſed formerly to be employed in ſcouring the adjacent country in order to learn the 
motions of the bordering nations, but had been removed by him, upon proof of 
their being guilty of bribery, and giving intelligence to the enemy. The provi- 
fions he made in all cafes were admirably adapted to the ends he propoſed, and fo 
well calculated to advance the happineſs of the provinces, that they conſidered 
him in the ſame light as the Romans did Furius Camillus or Papirius Curſor ; whom 
he equalled in the number and importance of his victories. Every body attended 
him with wonderful affection and acclamations to the ſea, fide, when he quitted 
Britain; being ſent for by the Emperor to fill the great dignity of Maſſer of the 
cavalry ; which was given him as a reward for his ſervices. . 3 

Tuxoposrus had acquitted himſelf ſo well of his commiſſion in this iſland, 
that he was ſoon after employed in another full as difficult; in reducing the Moors 
who had revolted, and in pacifying the province of Africa; which he effected with 


the like ſucceſs. Anmianus tell us, that the diſturbances in that country, as well 


a Ammian. Marcel. I. xxviii. c. 3. 2 L. XXX. c. ix. 5 


univerſally diſcontented. 
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as thoſe of Britain, were entirely owing to the ill conduct, corruption, and op- 4. D. 364. 
preſſion of the Roman governours, and to the Emperor's too great indulgence of © Y 


them; turning a deaf ear to all the complaints made by the provincials againſt the 
meaſures of (his chief officers, as if he thought it a calling of his own authority in 
queſtion. He doth not acquaint us with the particular meaſures taken by Theodofius 
to quiet Britain; but as the remedies mult he ſuited to the cauſes of a diſtemper, 
we may reaſonably conclude. them to be ſuch as removed the grounds of the com- 
plaints of the Britains, redreſſed their grievances, and eaſed them in their taxes 
and public contributions; meaſures which muſt naturally endear him to that 

ple, and which were not unacceptable to Valentinian; whoſe ready compliance in 
that point, might probably be one of thoſe inſtances which occaſioned Ammianus 
to celebrate this Emperor's tenderneſs to his provinces, in lightening the burden of 
their tributes. We are however aſſured by Claudian and Latinus Pacatus Dre- 
panius , that one of the methods he took for the ſecurity , of Britain, was the 
fitting out a navy : which he employed ſo ſucceſsfully againſt the Scots and Saxons, 
that having beat them in ſeveral ſea-engagements, he confined the one to their 
bogs, and ruined the naval power of the others; thus reſtoring to the Romans the 
empire of the ſea, in the Hyperboreau or weſtern, over which he purſued the former, 
as well as in the German, ocean, which uſed to be covered with the fleets of the 
latter. Britain thus ſecured from having her coaſts inſulted by tranſmarine nations, 
and ſettled within herſelf on an happy footing, by the wiſe regulations of Theo- 
difius, enjoyed ſome years of peace; till ambition came in to interrupt her quiet; 
and her warm eſpouſing the cauſe of an uſurper of the empire, laid the foundation 
of her utter ruin, 


VALENTINIAN dying on November 17, A. D. 375, was ſucceeded in the 4. D. 2 
weſtern empire by Gratian; a young prince, given up to diverſions; negligent of. 


ſtate affairs; corrupted by his favourites, who flattered him in all his inclinations; 
and ſo unhappy in the choice of the perſons, whom he honoured with his good 
graces, and with the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of his confidence, that a few of the 
Alani, a Scythian nation, having deſerted to him, he not only loaded them with 
preſents, buttruſted them with all his counſels, and employed them in affairs of the 
greateſt importance, without any regard to his own ſoldiers ; who grew thereupon 
The Roman army in Britain woe, at all times the moſt 
ready of any to take offence, and break out into an inſurrection upon ſuch a pro- 
vocation: and it was now under a commander, who made it his buſineſs to aggra- 
vate the affront, and inflame their diſcontents. Maximus, a Spaniard by birth 
(which afforded a colour for his pretence of being related to Theodgſius had great 
talents, and many good qualities; which gained him the love and eſteem of the 
ſoldiery, and would have conveyed his name with honour to poſterity, if he had 
not ſullied them all by his uſurpation. He had ſerved with reputation in Britain, 
under Theodgfius above-mentioned, in ag equal poſt with the General's ſon Theo- 
deus; who had on January 16, A. D. 379, been by Gratian declared Emperor of 
the Eaſt: and Maximus had vanity enough to think himſelf full as worthy of the 
imperial dignity ; though the event fully juſtified the choice that had been made of 
his rival, He reſented this preference as a perſonal injury ; and left no means 
untried, not only to debauch the Roman army under his command, in which there 
was little difficulty, but to engage alſo the provincial Britains on his fide: which, 
in the happy ſituation: of their affairs, would not have been an eaſy matter, were it 
not tor ſome particuſar advantages he had for gaining over the moſt hardy and war- 
like of thoſe people to his intereſt. He had lived many years in the country, poſ- 


Panegyric. Theod. M. inter Panegyr. Veterer: 
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A.D. 475. ſeſſed of a command; which gave him a great authority over the people, and con- 


tinual opportunities of obliging them: he ad married likewiſe * Helena, the 
daughter of Eudda, a conſiderable chieftain of North-wales, in which country ſhe 
was born at Caer-ſegont (now Caer-narvon) where her chapel is to be ſeen ſtill re. 
maining. This Britiſb lady was probably a near relation of Helena, mother of 
Conſtantine the Great, and daughter of Cadvan, prince of North-wales : and the af. 
finity, which Maximus contracted by this marriage with the family of that Empe- 
ror, ſeems to be the only foundation for the alliance he pretended with it, as well a; 
for his aſſuming (if he really did, as Baronius ſays, aſſume) the name of Flay, 
and ſtyling himſelf Flavius Clemens Maximus This alliance with a people, who 
extend their conſanguinity, and the ties of it, to farther degrees than moſt others, 

the power and intereſt of his wife's relations; the name of Conſtantine, infinitely 
reverenced in Britain; and the hopes of ſeeing i in young Victor, the ſon of Maxi. 
mus by Helena, a prince of Britiſh blood, once more upon the throne of the em- 
pire, were conſiderations too flattering and powerful for the Britains to reſiſt: and 
they readily embarked in his cauſe, 'as ſoon as the army had declared him Em- 
peror. 

Max1imvus knew himſelf ſtill too weak to maintain his ufurpation, unleſs he 
could draw over ſome other Roman armies to join him : and without loſs of time, 
aſſembling all the braveſt of the Britiſh youth (which their writers ſwell up to an 
incredible number) tranſported them with the Roman forces to Gaule; where land- 
ing at the mouth of the Rhine, he was ſoon joined by the legions quartered in that 
neighbourhood, and by thoſe of Germany. Gratian marched againſt him with 2 
ſtrong army ; but being betrayed by his Generals, and deſerted by his troops, fled 
towards Lyon, and was killed near that place, on Auguſt 25, A. D. 383, by Andra- 
gathius. - Maximus, by his death, remained abſolute maſter of Gratian's ſhare of 


A. D. 3 the empire: but not content with it, drove, in Auguſt A. D. 387, Valentinian II. 
out of Taly; which, though it ſeemed to raiſe his power, as it did his inſolence, 


rams. And vi. I. 0A. Dat. Mediol. l. vii, And viii. codem. Tit. See Cad. Theod. 


haſtened his ruin. Theodgſius, not intimidated by the menaces of Maximus, ad- 
vanced againſt him with an army of veterans, uſed under his own conduct to vie- 
tory ; routed the uſurper's forces in two battles: and having taken him near Aqu- 

leia, in Auguſt, A. D. 388; put him to death, after five years poſſeſſion of the im- 
perial digffity. It was during his ſtay at Aguileia, that Theodofius publiſhed that 
famous law *, by which he declared all the acts done, the edicts paſſed, and the ho- 
nours conferred by the late uſurper to be null and invalid; ordering every thing to 
return to its former ſtate, and every perſon to his former condition: which was fol- 
lowed ſoon after by another of Valentinian's to the ſame effect; and by a third, in 
the beginning of the year following. The moderation and regard to juſtice, that 
appeared in the conduct of Theodofrus, after theſe victories; which the Romans 
thought ſo glorious, as to inſtitute an anniverſary feſtival to celebrate their memory, 
were every way worthy of his magnanimityg for he not only reſtored Valentinian to 
his former dominions, but gave him likewiſe thoſe of Gratian. Andragathius was 
with a fleet in the Mediterranean, when he heard the news of theſe events: and 
ſeeing his condition deſperate, threw himſelf over-board. | Vi#or, who had * 
declared Cæſar, and left in Gaule, was taken, and put to death by Arbogaftes : 

the Britiſh forces there kept for the guard of his perſon, and ſecurity of 4 
country, not able to return home for want of ſhipping, retired into the extremeſt 
province of it towards the weft; perhaps at firſt in hopes of getting a paſſage to 
n but either finding ſome of their countrymen already there,” or ſeeing 
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themſelves unmoleſted, whilſt all other parts of the Empire were invaded or over- 4. D. 387. 
run by innumerable multitudes of barbarians, they are ſaid to have fixed their feats © Y 


in Armorica, where their poſterity hath ever ſince continued, and changed the old 
name of the province into that of Bretagne. 


BRITAIN, in the mean time, drained of the forces, which ſhould defend the 4. H. 388. 
country, and deprived of the fleet which uſed to guard the ſeas, was left expoſed tor VO 


the invaſion and depredations of foreign nations. The Scots of Ireland did not 
fail to lay hold on the opportunity ; for it was in this year that St. Patrick, in the 
ſixteenth of his age, was taken captive, with about an hundred perſons more, by a 
party of them, that landed not far from Arcluyd or Dunbritton, among the Strath- 
cluyd Britains in the province of Valentia: but as theſe incurſions were made only 
by ſome particular ſepts, or parties of rovers, with no view but of plunder, they 
ſeem to have done no great miſchief, Chryſantus too was probably ſent over at 
this time, as Vicar-general or deputy of Britain; it not being eaſy to aſſign any 
other juncture, in which Theodgfius (in whoſe court he had been bred up) ſhould 
offer to intermeddle in ordering the affairs of the weſtern Empire. There is lit- 
tle doubt to be made, but he put an effectual ſtop to the depredations of the Scots; 
ſince otherwiſe he could hardly have attained to that height of glory, which he ac- 
quired by his adminiſtration of affairs in this iſland. But this quiet ſeems to have 
laſted no longer than the life of Theadgſius: who, upon the death of Valentinian II. 
(who was murdered by Arbegaſtes May 15, A. D. 392) and his victory over the 
uſurper Eugenius, became ſole maſter of the Empire; and died full of glory, at 
Milan, on January 17, A. D. 395, leaving his ſon Honorius, a minor, to fucceed 
him in the Empire of the Weſt, and the affairs thereof under the care and ma- 


nagement of Stilico. This young prince was but ten years of age, when he came 4. D. 395. 


to the throne, at a time when the Roman affairs were in ſuch diſtreſs, that the 
wiſeſt and greateſt of their Emperors would ſcarce have been able to make head 
againſt the infinite numbers of enemies; which, ſurrounding the Empire on all 
ſides, were ready to invade it upon the firſt favourable opportunity. This being of- 
fered by the minority of Honorius, Neil Nao-gaillac, the chief of the Iri/b mo- 
narchs, raiſed all the power of Ireland to fall upon Britain: and ſeems to have 
choſen to attack that part of it, which was moſt defenceleſs, and ſo well affected 
always to the Roman government, that it needed no garriſon to keep it in due obe- 
dience. Such was the condition of what is now called the Veſt of England; nor 
could he well land in any other quarter, if what the author of one of the lives of St. 
Patrick ſays be true, that he ravaged the country as far as the ſea coaſt, which lies 
oppoſite to Gaule. But wherever he made his deſcent, or ranged afterwards, he 
was, before A. D. 399, by. the forces which Stilicos ſent to oppoſe him and the 
Pifs, who made incurſions likewiſe into the northern parts of Britain, forced in a 
little time to quit the country: and the other invaders, whether Pics or Saxons, 
were ſo roughly handled by the legion then ſent over, that Britain was for ſome time 
free from their depredations, and the inhabitants lived in perfect ſecurity. 


I this tranquillity they remained till A. D. 403; when Alaric, with a mighty 4. D. 403. 
army of Goths, inyading Italy, and threatning Rome itſelf, Stilico was forced to ge Yo 


* This is related purely upon the credit of the might naturally expect protection, the ſilence of 
ancient Britiſh writers, for no Greek or Latin au- thoſe authors, in that point, doth not appear ſuf- 
thor takes notice of this retreat of the remains of ficient to warrant a rejecting the GY the 
 Maximus's army to Armorica; however, as ſey . Britiſh ; _ eſpecially ſince one of theſe, eb 
ſtates of Gaule, caſting off their dependence on the Hen, prince of Cumberland, lived within 150 years 
Roman Empire, ſet up for themſelves about this of the time of this ſettlement of bis countrymen 
ume; and it was natural for. the remains of the in een Sil 36197 7 3) 
Britiſh youth to retire to a country, with which z Socrat. Hift. Eccl. I. vii. c. 12. ; 
they had in all ages held a continual commerce; 3 Claudian de laud. Stilicon, I. ij, & in Eut. I. i. 
and where, in the diſtreſſes of the Empire, they R 
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A. D. 403; together all the forces he could from every quarter of the Empire, and to recal 
tom Britain the legion that ſerved to guard the northern borders from the Pictz 


and the eaſtern coaſt againſt the Saxons; in order to make up an army able to fight 
that dangerous enemy, whom he routed at Pollentia in Piedmont. 

Tr1s weakning of the Roman forces in Britain, tempted the Picts on the 
northern borders to make ſome inroads into the province of Valentia, which was 
then left expoſed ; and encouraged. the Scots to make deſcents on the coaſt, for the 
ſake of plunder and captives, which they carried off to Treland from time to time: 
but theſe piratical incurſions, fudden, tranſitory, and difficult to be prevented, though 
they were very grievous to ſome particulars, do not ſeem to have affected the coun- 
try in general. The ſeditious humour of the Roman ſoldiers, and the ſpirit of re- 
bellion and uſurpation, which till infected them, notwithſtanding the miſerable 
ends which had ever attended thoſe whom they advanced to the purple, was of 
much greater conſequence: and proved in the event fatal to the Britains, and the 


A. D. 407. utter ruin of their country. They ſet up, in A. D. 407, one * Marcas for Em- 
F peror; but growing ſoon weary of the man, put him to death; and advanced in 
his ſtead one Gratian; who ſeems, by his cognomen of Municeps, to have been a 


citizen of one of the Meunicifia in Britain. This creature of theirs did not con- 
tinue in their good graces above four months; when he underwent the farhe fate as 
his predeceſſor: and they ſet up Conſtantine, a man of low rank, for the fake of his 
name ; which was exceeding popular in this iſland. - This ufurper, either more en- 
terprizing than the others, or'in hopes of avoiding their fate by employing the ſol- 
Gery, and of ſtrengthening his party by gaining the Roman forces on the conti- 
nent, reſolved to paſs over the ſea into Gaule, with all the forces he could raiſe in 
Britain: and landing at Boulogne, was acknowledged by all the Roman armies on 


this fide the Apen. Stilico ſent Sarus with a good body of troops to recover Gaul ; 


A. D. 408. 


who had at firſt ſome ſucceſs, routing Conflantine's army, and purſuing him to 2 
lence in Dauphine, which he inveſted : but the ſiege was ſoon raiſed, upon the ap- 
proach of Edobechus a Prank, and Gerontius, a Britain, two experienced generals; 


ud Sens being obliged to retire, was forced to purchaſe of the Bagruds, a pal 


ſage through the Alpes to 1taly. 
[ ConsTANTINE® having thus eſtabliſhed his power in Gawle, created his 3 eldeſt 
fon Cunſtans, Ceſar, and ſent him to reduce Sparne : which generally following the 


fate of Gaule, and being entirely deſtitute of forces for its defence, was eaſily re- 


duced. Didynius and Feriniants, relations of Hexorius, made ſome head againſt 
him in Laſtama; and gathering a number of peaſants and ſlaves together, cut off 


| ſome of his men: but freſh ſupplies coming to the enemy, they were defeated and 


taken priſoners; the whole country fubmitting without any further oppoſition. 


thereupon returned to his father, having left a party of his men to guard 
the paſſes of che Pyrenees, which had been ever before entruſted to the Spaniards 
themſelves: who now defired the ſame commiſſion, but were flatly refuſed ; the 
uſurper not caring to truſt the natives with the defence of their own country. 


This proved ſoon after of very bad conſequence; for Couflans's mercenaries, either 


negligent of their charge, lin de en che decline of Conflantine's affairs, 
left the paſſes open to the Yandals, Sue vi, and Alan : who ſeizing them, did infinite 


miſchief to the inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces, ravaging boch Gaul 


| and Spaine at their pleaſure. . 


Fon rors had hitherto feronred the uſarper in al his enterprizes 3 cd lang 
Vim with tha Kapes of, further conqueſts, made him forget the ſervices. of thoſe, 
"0 ee 5" OW, e but ſhe raiſed him only 


c. de bellb Gris. Zofon L vi. initio. ; — Tin. e. 11, 13, 13 14. 
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to cruſh him with the greater ruin, by thoſe very hands which had contributed 4. D 408. 
moſt to his advancement and ſucceſs. He had drawn Alavichus, the chief Ge, — 


neral of Honorius, into a plot for betraying his maſter, and giving up the reſt of the 
weſtern Empire ; he had, in confidence thereof, advanced with an army as far as 
Verona in Italy * but the conſpiracy being diſcovered, and Alavichus killed, he re- 
turned back into Gawle with great precipitation, and ſuch a loſs of reputation, as 
paved the way for his utter deſtruction. When he ſet out on his Talian expe- 
dition, he had ſent his ſon Conſtans back again to Shaine, with Juſtus, an officer in 
whom he confided, to take upon him the command of the forces in that country; 
which diſobliged Gerontius, the ableſt of his Generals, who had hitherto been 
poſſeſſed of that command. Enraged at this affront, Gerontius ſet up Maximus, a 

| . of his own, for Emperor: and leaving him at Tarragona with the ſoldiers 
he had engaged in his party, put himſelf at the head of a body of the barbarians 
that hovered about the Pyrenees, and marched againſt Conflantine, whoſe ſon Con- 
ftans he flew in his way, at Vienne. Conftantine ſhut himſelf up in Arles, in 

of being relieved by the Franks and Alemanni, whom he was ſolliciting for ſuc- 
cours; and was there inveſted by Gerontius : but Conftantius, the father of Valen- 
tinian, who was afterwards Emperor, coming up with Honorits's army, moſt of 
Gerontius's troops deſerted. This forced him to fly with a ſmall number of Spariſ 
ſoldiers : who deſpiſing him on this diſaſter, reſolved to take away his life; and 
attacking the houſe where he lay, reduced him to the neceſſity of killing himſelf. 
Conſtantine did not long ſurvive him; for the army of Germans, which Edovicus 
brought to his relief, being routed by Cunſtantius, he quitted the purple, and got 
himſelf ordained prieſt, in hopes of ſaving his life by that expedient : but it did 
not anſwer his purpoſe ; for Conftantius ſending him, with his fon Julian, to Ho- 
uu, he was put to death on the road to ah i. His head was brought to the 


Emperor on September 18, A. D. 411: and Maximus ſoon after meeting with the J. P. 471. 
ſame fate, Gaule and Spaine were recovered to the Empire. — 


Ir was during this rebellion, that, Z ofimus ſays, the defection of Britain and 
Armorica happened; ſeveral other provinces of Gaule following their e 
The greateſt part of Conflantine's army had been ſent with his fon to Sparne ; and 
whet's the ufurper ſubmitted, made the beſt of their way to their countrymen in 
Armrica : where, joining with thoſe that had formerly reticed thither, they 2 
themſelves ſtrong enough to ſet up an independent government; which 
maintained at a time, when nothing but confuſion reigned in the Empire, All Tet 
Roman forces had been carried out of Britain; fo that (as the ſame author ſays) 
the Britains were forced to take arms themſelves to defend the country againſt their 
enemies: and notwithſtanding they were, in a manner, exhauſted by the repeated 
levies of vaſt numbers of their braveſt youth, which had been carried into foreign 
parts, and never returned again, they did it for ſome time with good ſucceſs, and 
put a ſtop to the incurſions and depredations of the barbarians, who had been en- 
couraged by Conſtantine s uſurpation to renew their hoſtilities. * Sabellicus fays, that 
after the taking of Nome by Alaric, and the death of Conſtantine, Honorius re- 
covered Britain, and reannexed it to the Empire: nor is it unlikely, conſidering 
that this iſland generally followed the fate of Gaule, and the affairs of the Romans 
were in a proſperous condition in that country, eſpecially after 4. D. 414, when the 
Goths were driven thence by Conftantius. This great man, by his valour and 
conduct, ſupported the reputation of the Empire as long as he lived; but he dying 
in Seprember, A. D. 427; the Namn who were ſerded | in this iſland, deſpairing 


on & Chron. BE 157. Uacins in Gel . = Eu. K* Ubeer's Antig. 
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probably, upon that occaſion, of any further care being taken of its defence, buried 


T moſt of their treaſures under ground, and removed hence to the continent. The 


A. D. 423. 


Saxon Chronicle places their departure three years earlier; but this is owing to the 
miſtake of the compilers about the beginning of the Chriſtian æra, which makes 
them advance the death of St. Alban and the council oſ Arles in the ſame 


manner. | 


HonoR1vs dying in Auguſt, A. D. 423, was ſucceeded by his nephew Valen- 


WY tinian III. in whoſe time the Pi#s and Scots *, who before only uſed to make 


A. D. 432. 
— 


ty. Felix continued in that dignity till his death, 


- ceeding year, A. D. 


— 


4 


incurſions into Britain, in a way of piracy, and with a view of rapine, made 
a league together, in order to fix ſettlements, and make a conqueſt of the 
country. There was no garriſon at this time in Britain; ſo that the ſuccours 
which (Sigebertus Gemblacemſis ſays) Honorius had ſent over thither the year before 
his death, at the ſame time that he ſent others to Sparne againſt the Vandali, had 
been recalled before this confederacy. The invaſion, which was the conſequence 
thereof, doth not ſeem to be made ſo early in Valentinian's reign, as is gene- 
rally imagined ; for (Sabellicus ſays that) Ætius was then in Gaule, and, 
upon application made to him for ſuccours by the Britains, who were unable to 
make head againſt the numerous forces of the enemy, he ſent * a legion to their 
aſſiſtance, for fear thoſe two warlike nations ſhould make a conqueſt of the 
iſland, and be enabled by that acquiſition to diſtreſs the affairs of the Empire, 
The Britains did as yet profeſs ſubjection to the imperial authority; and this le- 
gion, which routed the Pics and Scots in ſeveral engagements, and drove them 
entirely out of the country, reſtored the . quiet of the inhabitants ; who enjoyed 
a longer ſeaſon of peace, than they had done ſome years before, in virtue 
of the protection which they received from this garriſon of a fingle legion. The 
phraſe here made uſe of ſhews it ſtaid ſome time in this iſland; though it doth 
not appear how long that ſtay. was, nor when the legion was recalled: and the 


ro Ibid. | ks | = * 3 bis | 
2 Felix had the chief command, and was Aa- tine for the ſtay of the firſt ] ion in Britain, and 
giſter Militum in Gaule, preſently after Valentinian's ſeem to fix the ſending of the Fcond to A. D. 426. 


acceſſion to the Empire; whilſt tius took. becauſe Proſper, in his Chronicle, placeth the wat 
part with the uſurper Lane, and was in Pan- begun at the inſtigation of Felix againſt | Boniface, 
nonia, ſolliciting the to eſpouſe his par- and the death of Gallio, in J. D. 427, when Hie 
rius and Ardabures were conſuls. Were it not for 


which happened A. D. 430, at Ravenna; upon this authority, I ſhould think #z:us*s ſending over 


which Ætius ſucceeded him in that command, 
and came ſoon after, perhaps the year follow- 
ing, into Gaule; that being the time, which /da- 
cius, who was with him as an embaſſador in 
the expedition, fixeth for the recovery of what 


the Franks had ſeized in that country abodt Co- 


legne. Gaule being thus cleared of the enemies, 


which attacked it on the ſide of the Rhine, the ſuc-. 

| D. 432, ſeems to be a proper 
ſeaſon for #tius's allowing the legion mentioned 
by Sabellicus, to paſs over and continue ſome time 


in Britain.  Blondus (Dec. 1. I. ii.) agrees with 
Sabellicus in this account, and particularly in the 


of them ſay, 


* tain, and Valaminian ſent Gallio Ravennas thi- 


<< ther, with the legion which Ztius had quat- 
<< tered in the garriſons of Paris, Sams and Orleans.” 


This ſupply animating the Britiſb chieftains, they 


drove the enemy out of their country; but Gallio 


was ſoon recalled, in order to be ſent againſt Boni-' 


ate in Africa, where he was flain not long after 
F 0 


and having, upon 'Zebr's death in 


- ſhould be able to ſpare -a a 


a legion ought to be poſtponed, till he. came to 
have the ſupreme command in Gaule, becauſe till 
that time the application for ſuccours would natu- 
rally be made to Felix, and not (as Sabellicus re- 
del it) to Ztius himſelf, But if Gallio was 
killed A. D. 427, in Africa, his expedition to 
Britain with the ſecond legion muſt. be placed in 
the precedent year, A. D. 426, and then the le- 
gion fent over before muſt arrive there A. D.-425, 
the firſt moment af time in which it was poſſible 
for Ætius to ſend. ſuch a ſuccour. This great 


man was born about A. D. 396, and was an 
' hoſtage among the Hamm, from A. D. 411, to 
 legion's ſecuring Britain, quam diu affuit, “ during 

<« its ſtay in the country ;* but bo | 

<« it was recalled, when the Burgundians ſeemed to 
prepare for new diſturbances ; upon which the 
„ Scots and Pits made freſh incurſions over Bri- 


415 He took part with the uſurper John, in 
A. D. 423; and was ſent by him into Pannonia 
the year following; eee tba 
ys 

the Hums, and made his peace with Valentinian, ws 
afterwards employed the Goths, who were 
beſieging Arles. | He ' raiſed the fiege indeed, 


routed the enemy, and took their chieftain 
Auaolpb priſoner ; but as this muſt take up the reſt 


of ſummer, there ſeems little reaſon to think he 
legion at that time for 
the ſervice of Britain. a 


application 


— 
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application being made to Gaule, and not to Rome, for ſuccours, looks as if it was 
to oppoſe a different invaſion from thoſe mentioned by Bede and Gildas. 
of the Picts from the north, and of the Scots from Ireland, ſent to Rome for 
aſſiſtance; with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their continuing ever ſubject to the 
Empire, if they might be ſecured from their enemies. A legion, not concerned 
in any of the late ſeditions, was ſent them, well provided with arms: which en- 
gaging with the barbarians, ſlew a great multitude of them; and drove the reſt; 
not only out of the provinces, but beyond 2 . — * who, dwel- 
a nd/the vat of Syverus, were conſidered as s 3, Teſcyipg the ca . 
nete tald&n. ca Lora the Rua had thus Lad. — | 
which they came, they returned home in triumph; having firſt adviſed the Bri- 
tains to rebuild the wall of Antoninus between the friths of Forth and Cluyd, for 
thither (Bede * aſſures us) the Roman 'Udrhinion extended; though the Romans 
themſelves lived only on the ſouth of that of Severus, all the country between 
the two walls being inhabited entirely by the Britains. We ſee on this occaſion, 
how ill qulified the, Aritains were to defqnd their &untry ; ang we need not 
wondet at the adyas which their enemies had over them, when the natives 
did not underſtand either how to make arms, or to ered a fortification, This 
was the effect, as well of a military government; which, out of a jealouſy of 
the ſubject, did not care that any body ſhould be uſed to arms, or ſkilled in what 
might be of ſervice in war, but theit own mercenafies ; as of the Roman policy, 
which had particular colleges of men, to whom the fabrick of arms was a 
pray aud took cate. to have artifizeys and worknien of all kinds among the 
oldiers of their legions. 5 . 
Tur Britains tepaired the wall, as they built their own eabbins, with ſods and 
turf, for want of workmen that underſtood how to huild. with Kone; ſo that it 


proved a very weak defence, eſpecially when the defendants were liable to be at- 


tacked behind as well as before, upon the enemy's paſſing the Friths in their 


boats and curroghs. The Scots and Pitts, having ſurmounted this obſtacle to their 


incurſions, over-ran the country, deſtroying all before them, and till advancing 
forwards, till the Britains applied again by their embeſladors to Rome for- ſuc- 


cours, and procured another legion to be ſent to their aſſiſtance. This coming 


over with wonderful expedition, arrived in the autumn, fo unexpectedly, that 
they ſurprized the enemy as they were ſcattered about the country, pillaging as 


uſual in great ſecurity, without any notion of being oppoſed : and making a ter- 


rible ſlaughter among them, drove the few that ' eſcaped beyond the Freths, to 
the retreats. where they. uſed to lay up their annual booties. The Romans there- 
upon told the Brituint, that they could not be continually coming over ſea and 
land on ſuch fatiguing expeditions, to oppoſe a rabble of pilfering rovers; and 
therefore they ſhould take arms themſelves for the defence of their lives, liberties, 
and country; the enemy having no ad over them in point of force, but 
what was owing purely to their own inactivity. To do them ſtill another ſervice 
before their departure, they directed and affiſted the natives in repaiting the wall 
of Severus, which was built of ſtone, and lined with cities all the way between ſea 
and ſea; which the enemy could not ſo cafily paſs, as they did the Friths, to attack 
them behind, They erected likewiſe on the coaſt of the ocean, to the ſouth of 


the wall, ſeveral exploratory turrets, affording a large proſpe& of the fea, at pro- 


per diſtances from each other; and leaving the Britains ſamples of arms, with in- 


ſtructions how to make them for their defence, quitted the iſland with a fred 


reſolution of never returning any more to Britain. 
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Containing an Account of Tranſactions, fot the 
Arrival of the Saxons in BRITAIN, to the End 
of the e Þ e wer 


A. D. 448. I. HE time of the Romans n 5s not ſo well aſcertained, 


WW Ye 
State of Br;- 


as the year of the laſt application, which the Britains made to Atius 
for ſuccours againſt the Pics and Scots, who were ravaging their 


tain, ＋ 1 e country, The melancholy letter, repreſenting the miſeries which they ſuffered, 


ted it 


ur and the terrible extremity to which they were reduced, and addreſſed to him on 
that occaſion, proves indiſputably that it was A. D. 448, when that General was 
for the third time conſul with Symmachus. Attila with an infinite number of 


 Hunns, and other barbarous people, whom he had reduced and united under his com- 


mand, was at that time meditating an invaſion of the Roman Empire; reſolving to 
begin with Pannonia, and threatning to over-run Gaule, and all the weſtern pro- 


vinces, that as yet acknowledged the imperial authority. All the forces of the 


Empire were too weak to oppoſe ſo formidable an enemy: and Ætius had need of 
all his art and credit to engage the Vi/igoths and Franks to join their forces to thoſe 
of the Romans; in order to make head in the field againſt an army, which ſeemed 
to vye with that of Xerxes in number, and was ready to involve them all in a com- 
mon deſtruction. The event indeed proved at laſt infinitely glorious to Ætius: 

but till the danger was over, and the ſtorm, then gathering, diſpelled, it was im- 


practicable for him to ſpare any body of troops for the relief of Brituin; the in- 
habitants whereof, untrained to war, and without either arms or {kill to uſe them, 


were m left in a een erg to e a8 e as en could of 
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themſelves, for their own ſafety. We may however obſerve in them, under theſe A. D. 448. 


diſtreſſed circumſtances, a very different conduct from what appeared, about the 


ſame time, in the behaviour of all other nations, from one end of the Empire to 


the other, in the like ſituation. The Roman policy not allowing their ordinary 
ſubjects to be inſtructed in the uſe of arms and diſcipline of war, the ſole ſupport 
of the government reſted in the legions: and when theſe were either withdrawn or 


broken, all the provinces of the Empire lay expoſed an eaſy prey to the firſt in- 


vader. Hence it was, that the Goths, Vandals, Alans, Franks, and other barbarous 
nations, when they fell upon any province, whilſt the legions were employed elſe- 
where at a diſtance, never met with any oppoſition from the inhabitants: and had 
little more to do than to take poſſeſſion of the country. Thus were all other Eu- 
ropean nations, that had been ſubject to the Romans, ſubdued in a moment; whilit 
the Britains alone ſtood up manfully in defence of their country: and though 
they were conquered at laſt, it was not without much difficulty, a great length of 
time, and more frequent and bloody battles, than were fought by any other people 
without foreign aſſiſtance. | | 

Tux enemies, which now inyaded them, were the Pics and Scots; the ſame 
nations that had by concert been haraſſing them for near a century before ; but 
who were now grown more formidable than ever, and more able to do them miſ- 


chief, The confederacy between them ſeems to have been made about A. D. 360, 


in the reign of Neil Naegaillac, the chief monarch of Ireland; in whoſe time, 


Giraldus Cambrenfis * ſays, fix ſons of Mured, king of Uſer, came from that 


country with a large fleet to the north parts of Britain, and ſettled there with the 
Scots, who followed them in the expedition. Uſher is clearly of opinion, that 
Reuda, from whom this colony took the name of Dalreudini 3, was one, probably 
the eldeſt, of theſe ſons of Mured; and that this ſettlement was made in the time 
aſſigned for it in the Tripartite, or fourth life of Bt. Patrick. The parts of Scot- 
land, wherein ſettled, are univerſally agreed to be Cantire, Knapdale, Lorn, 
and Argile, on the weſtern coaſt of that country, and to the north of the Frith of 
Cluyd, and the caſtle of Dunbrittun. This was the ſtrongeſt fortreſs of the Strath- 
Cluyd Britains; and as it lay on the northern extremity: of their kingdom, the 
lands about it were not tilled : nor had the inhabitants any fixed habitation, but lived 
like Nemetes or Nomades, in tents. or ſlight huts; attending their cattle whilſt they 
grazed, and driving them from place to place for the convenience of paſture. 
This appears. evidently from the concurrent teſtimony of all the ancient writers of 
the life of St. Patrick, who was taken, when a boy at Nem-thor, in this country of 
the Nemetes (or of tents, as it was otherwiſe called) by. the Scots, and ſold to an 
Iriſh chieftain in Uſer. The borders of adjoining nations, living always in a ſtate 


either of unſettled peace, or of open war with one another, are never well culti- 


rated, and are for the moſt part but thinly inhabited; fo that it coſt the Pics little 
to allow the Scots a ſettlement in thoſe parts, when they came to aſſiſt them againſt 
their common enemy. This was an uſual practice, in thoſe ages, over all the world: 
and was continued between the inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland, fo low down 
as the reign of Queen. Eltzabeth ; as Camben obſerves in his account of the Clan- 
Donells in the county of Mayo. | | trend 
 Turs Dalreudian colony was ſtrengthened, from time to time, by new ſupplies of 


Scots from Ireland ; as the occaſions of war, or hopes of plunder invited them 


over: and the ſea between the two countries being paſſable for their ſmall boats, or 
Curregbs, only in ſome. favourable ſeaſons or days in the year, great numbers of 


them muſt frequently winter, and came afterwards to ſettle entirely in Scotland. 


7h. Hibern. Diſt ili. ©. 16. #* Auig. Brit. p. 306. 1 Bed. Hiſt. Ec I. is c. r. 
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4. D. 448. Theſe coming over at firſt under fix independent chieftains, and in proceſs of time 
F under ſeveral others of the like little potentates, ſeem to have fought under the ban. 


ſerlling themſelves with their families in Lothian and Northumberland. Theſe was, 


ner of the P7i#s, and to have been frequently confounded with them by ancient 
writers: and being generally of the race of the Crutbeni or Cruitneach *, who in. 
habited Claneboy, might very juſtly deſerve the name of Picts, as well becauſe the 
Triſh word Cruitneach hath the fame ſignification, as becauſe they marked by in. 
ciſion on their bodies, thoſe figures, which the Old Britains generally drew on theirs 
by painting. This confuſion of the names of theſe different people laſted till 
A. D. 503; when * Fergus, ſon of Erc, bringing with him a very powerful body 
of Ulſter Scots, came over and ſettled in Argile/hire and Braid Albin. This prince, 
much over-topping the other Scotch chieftains in power, and arriving in a time, when 
jealouſies were ariſen, and a war going to commence between the Albany-Scats and 
Pies (a juncture which, rendering his aſſiſtance neceſſary to the former, and obliging 
them to compliment him with the chief command of all their united forces, was 
very favourable to his ambition) found himſelf, in a few years, enabled by his ſuc. 
ceſs, to aſſume the title of King, and to lay the foundation of that monarchy, 
which, having flouriſhed for 300 years in thoſe parts, extended itſelf afterwards over 
the reſt of North-Britain, and cauſed it to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Scerland 
It is perhaps needleſs to obſerve, that theſe Scotch colonies, being bounded on the 
welt by the ocean, and on the ſouth by the Strarh-Cluyd Britains, whoſe kingdom 
ſubſiſted till after that of the Pz#s was deſtroyed, could only enlarge their ſettle- 
ments towards the eaſt and north, in proportion as the P:&s quitted thoſe parts, 
till at length they poſſeſſed all the country, which lay between the eaſtern and 
northern ridges of the Grampian mountains, and the ocean. «Ov 

Tux P:#s naturally retired from thoſe barren parts, as they gained ground in a 
richer country; which they were enabled to do after A. D. 360; when they firſt 
entered into a confederacy with the Scots of ireland, and found the benefit of their 
aſſiſtance. This was an alliance fo very convenient for both people, and ſo proper 
to gratify, as well the animoſity of the one againſt the Romans, as the 
and roving humour of the others, that it would undoubtedly have been made ſome 
ages before, had the Scots been ſettled in that iſland earlier than the time aſſigned 
for it, in the reign of Conflantine the Great. The Picks, encouraged by the ſuc- 
cours of theſe new allies, were ever after in a ſtate of war with the Romans, and the 
Britains who lived under their dominion or protection, between the walls of Ants 
ninus and Severus; falling upon their territories, and haraſſing them with continual 
hoſtilities : till at laſt, about A. D. 432 (for * Bede placeth it after the thitty- fourth 
year of the age of the Emperor Theodo/ius II. and the eighth of the reign of Va- 
lentiman III. when Palladius was ſent to convert Freland) upon hearing that the Re 
mans had reſolved to ſend no more ſaccours to Britain, they left off the practice 
of carrying home the booty, which they had got in their incurſions, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the eaſtern part of the country that lay between the two walls; 


and the progreſs which the Picłt were daily making, gave occaſion to two very con- 
fiderable alterations in the Nate of their country, and the nature of their conſti- 


tution. + 


Tr hath been already obferved from Dio, that the Pifs, the Mate, as well as 
the Caledonians, were, in the beginning of the third century, ſubject to no common 
head; but lived after the primitive manner of all che northern nations, in ſeparate 
clans, under the command of their particular chieftains, ſucceeding lineally to that 

: So called from Cruith, figura,. Antig. Brit. p. 301. 2 1b, 319, &c. In Chron. & Hiſt. 
Eccl. I. i. c. 12, 13. | — | | | PR, 
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authority, which the firſt progenitor of a family enjoyed, by the law of nature, 4. D. 449: 


over the ſeveral branches thereof, and tranſmitted to his poſterity, according to the 
courſe of nature, in the order of their reſpective lines and deſcent. The long 
ſeries of peace and tranquillity, which reigned in thoſe northern parts of Britain, 
from the time of Dio to A. D. 360, afforded no occaſion for any change in this 
part of their conſtitution during that interval: but afterwards, when the Pichs, 
ſtrengthened by the ſuccours of the Scots, and emboldened by the decay of the 
Roman power, entertained views of conqueſt, and embarked in continual wars to 
extend their territories, a General in chief became abſolutely neceſſary. This 
charge naturally devolved upon the moſt conſiderable of thoſe chieftains ; who, 
living neareſt the enemy, had the greateſt experience and ſkill in military affairs, 
and were the moſt intereſted in the event of the war: and the powers an- 
nexed to it, of diſtributing the conquered lands among his followers ;' the benefits 
which theſe received; and the credit and glory which redounded to the chief com- 
mander from his ſucceſs; with the increaſe of force, and the enlargement of terri- 
tory, which of courſe accrued to him from his conqueſts, ſoon enabled him to ad- 
vance that command, which, in its original, ſeemed to be temporary with regard to 
all but his own clan; into an hereditary royalty, deſcending lineally to his children, 
like the ſovereignty of the clan, of which he was the particular chieftain. Thus 
is it that the kingdom of the Pranks in Gaule, the Gothic kingdoms in various 

parts of Europe, and thoſe of the Saxon Heptarchy in England were formed: and 
thus I conceive the kingdom of the Pi#s was founded, ſoon after A. D. 360, in 


proportion as they gained ground in the Roman territories. - Hence, whatever ge- 


nealogies are produced of a race or ſeries of princes antecedent to that time, I look 
upon them only as particular enumerations of the firſt king's anceſtors, as merely 
chieftains of that clan, which he had a natural right to command, and not as mo- 
narchs, ruling over various clans and nations united under their government, in 
which laſt ſenſe the ſtyle of Ang is now generally underſtood: As the lands con- 
quered by the Pictiſb kings were of too large extent to be occupied and cultivated 
only by thoſe of their particular clan, great quantities thereof muſt neceſſarily be 
diſtributed to other adventurers: and both theſe ſorts of vaſſals being blended to- 
gether, ſo as, after a few generations, to be no longer diſtinguiſhable from one ano- 
ther, they became equally obliged to pay to their common ſovereign that obedi- 
ence, which his owh clan was always obliged to by the law of nature. Hence, 
in all appearance, aroſe that maxim of the law of England, as well as Scotland, fo 
much inſiſted on in Calvin's caſe, that there is a:natural allegiance due to the perſon 
of a king, ſucceeding - lineally to the: crown,” by inherent birth-right, and proximity of 
blood. Hence likewiſe, as acceſſories adopt the nature of the principal, and become 
ſubject, from the time of their coalition or incorporation, to the ſame incidents and 
modes of "conveyance and deſcent, the Pictiſd kings came to have the ſame au- 
thority over their acquired and adopted vaſſals, as they had before enjoyed over 
their natural ones: and the crown, with all its rights and prerogatives, deſcended 
lineally to their children in the ſame regular manner, and the ſame natural order, as 
the headſhip of their particular clan had ever uſed to deſcee0 

not be ſuppoſed that thoſe victorious monarchs acquired any thereby over other 
clans, 'which had formerly been independent, and whoſe chieſtains did not ſubmit 
to take any ſhare of the conquered lands, to be held on the uſual conditions of vaſ- 
ſalage. But whether by the younger branches of a chieftain's family taking grants 


of ſuch lands, and ſucceeding afterwards, on the extinction of the elder lines, to the 


headſhip of the clan; or by the neceſlity of leſſer chieftains having tecourſe, in 


_ WraArtegve rights accrued to them by their conqueſts over the Britain, it an- 


times 
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4.D. 448. times of diſtreſs, to a gteatet power for ſupport and protection; or by the influence 
V terror, and force, which a potent monarch may think proper to employ on occaſigr 
for the aggrandizing of himſelf; whether it was by theſe, or any other mean; 
that the P;;/-kings came to gain their ends, they drew by degreesall the reſt of h. 
clans into the like ſubjection; in conſequence whereof the right, they ſtill retained, 
of meeting in a general council was exerciſed afterwards in ſubordination to their 
monarchs. This however was a work of time: and I am apt to think, that the 
clans of the northern Pitts, inhabiting the countries which lay north of the Gray. 
pian hills, in the extremity of Scotland, preſerved their independency for above an 
hundred years after thoſe of the ſouthern Pifts had given up theirs; and that it 
was for this reaſon they did not receive the Chriſtian religion, till more than 150 
years after the others. It was the latter only, that were concerned in the re- 
ducing of the Britains, that lived between the two walls, into ſubjection to the 
Namans; and ſo came to be involved immediately in all the conſequences of that 
conqueſt: one of which was the converſion of the ſouthern Pitts to Chriji. 


_—_ 


. Tas great change in the religion uf ae people was brought about by the 
means of St. Ninian, biſhop of the Strath-Cluyd Britains; whoſe epiſcopal ſee, at 
firſt, was Glaſgow, till he erected a new church at M bitbern , and made it the ordi- 
nary place of his reſidence. _ | Ald veiters ages in fring thetime of this converiog d 
the reign of Honorius; when the Roman forces being drawn out of Britain, the Pic 
were enabled to 'over-run the country as far as the wall of Severus, and to become 
better acquaipted with the religion of the inhabitants, than they had opportunities 
of being before, whilſt divided from them by the Fritbs of Cluyd and Forth, ſub- 
ject to a different government, and debarred all correſpondence with them, except 
in the way of hoſtilities, and during the hurry of their tranſitory incurſions and de- 
predations. The learned Uſher particularly aſſigns A. D. 412, ſor this converſion; 
whereas St. Coltimba, the apoſtle of the northern Pitts, did not come into Britain, in 
order to convert that nation, till A. D. 565. Both theſe changes, the one in the 
religion, the other in the government of the ſoutbern Pi, were very favourable to 
their views of conqueſt; the former diſpoſing the Britains, who were already 
Chriftians, to ſubmit the eaſier to their dominion; the latter uniting their on fotces, 
and enabling them to exert their whole ſtrength, reinforced by that of their alle, 
under one and the ſame fpirit of direction, in a more regular, conſtant, uniform, | 

: and effectual manner, than was poffible to be done, whilit tie fevers) clans or itobe 
of the nation remained in their original independency. 

WriLsT the Pitts were thus better qualified, and e ben dhe ven,” 9 
make conqueſts in the country of the Britains, the latter were in a very ill con- 
dition to oppoſe their attempts. 'The Romans had left. them forts enough for 
their ſecurity, where they might rendezvous in numbers, and be ready to cut off 
the ſtraggling parties of the enemy, as opportunities offered; but it was incom- | 
patible with their humour, to fill them with garriſons, The Britains were, in 
all ages, much fitter for an attack than defence; they could not bear to be 
cooped up within walls; they hated ſieges, and lighted all manner of fortifica- | 
tions; their woods ſerving them inſtead of caſtles, and moraſſes being the only 
entrenchments and ramparts to which they truſted. This humour, which was 
common to them with the Fiſbs, and ſtill prevails among the Highlanders in 
Scotland, ieee . hg _ full of th rain of baude an. 
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(carce ever ſpeaks of fieges. - They were not only unexperienced in War, deſtitute 4. D. 448. 


of arms, ignorant as well of the fabrick as the uſe of weapons, but (what was 
{ill warſe) divided among themſelves; without any common or regular chieftain 
eſtabliſhed among them, or any ſettled method of forming an union, ſo as to be 
able to act with a proper concert. By the Romans withdrawing their officers and 
| forces, the uſual government of Britain was diſſolved; and the power of the na- 
tion naturally reverted to the heirs of the Britiſb chieftains, who had enjoyed it be- 
fore the Roman conqueſt. It was difficult to diſtinguiſh'theſe, at the diſtance of 
ſo many ages, as had paſſed ſince that conqueſt; atleaſt in the countries, where 
the Roman laws and cuſtoms had univerfally prevailed, and the -Bretains had lived 
. intermixed and intermarrying with the Romans. The pretenſions of various per- 
ſons to the headſhip of particular clans and nations could not fail of producing 
inteſtine broils, and of opening a terrible ſcene of diſorder and confuſion z whilſt 
each powerful leader was more earneſt to make good his private claim, than to op- 
. poſe the common enemy. It is not unlikely, but the old animoſity between the 
Belgic and the ancient Britains might revive in this ſtate of anarchy; and hinder 
them from taking meaſures in concert for their common defence: there will be 
. ſoon occaſion to mention ſame paſſages, which favour this notion. The Romans, 
probably as ſoon as they had reduced the powerful kingdoms of the Brigantes, 
Iceni, and Catuvellauni, had taken care to extinguiſh the race of their princes, 
 - either by death, or by ſending them to Rome and the moſt diſtant parts of their 
Empire, in order to prevent all thoughts of inſurrections; which the Britain: 
would not eaſily entertain, but under the direction of their natural chieftains. 
There was only one kingdom, of any conſiderable force, ſtill ſubſiſting among the 
old natives, viz. that of the Strath-Cluyd Britains, called generally the kingdom of 
Cumbria, after the inhabitants of Cumberland and Weſtmorland had, upon the Ra- 
- mans quitting the land, put themſelves under the protection of the princes of the 
race of Cuil; who poſſeſſed not only that kingdom (which originally comprehend- 
ed all the ern Lowlands of Scotland, from Dunbritton to Carliſie) but alſo the 
principality of North-Wales, called Guynedb, from Cynedda, grandſon to Coil; who, 
about this time, drove out the 7/b, that had, in the weakneſs of the Roman go- 
vernment, ſeized on the coaſts of North-Wales. Theſe territories, with the inter- 
mediate counties above-mentioned, being, at this time, united under the dominion of 
*Eneon Urdd (i. e. the honourable) ſon of Cynedda, a brave and warlike prince, form- 


ed a power too great for the enemy to attack with/any hopes of ſucceſs : nor do 
any of our ancient writers ſpeak of any invaſion of thoſe parts, till this kingdom 


came, in conſequence of the Britiſb cuſtom of Gavelkind, to be ſplit into the 
principalities of North-Wales, Cumberland, and Galloway, under ſo many diſtinct 
chieftains, called indifferen atly either Kings or princes. | An 


Tur reſt of Britain, rent by inteſtine factions, which employed their (words 


againſt one another, lay expoſed an eaſy prey to the incurſions of the Picts from 
the North, and 3 of the Scots from Ireland: who made ſueh terrible havock in the 
country, that the Britains flying to their foreſts, mountains, and marſhes for ſhelter, 
the ground remained untilled, and an horrible famine enifued. Taught, by ſad ex- 
perience, the miſchiefs of diſunion, they made various eſſæys to unite under a com- 
mon chieſtain; ſetting up ſeveral one after another; to whom Gildes gives the ſtyle 
of kings (though the Brite word Rich denotes a General, or any other Potentate, 
as well as a monareh) and chooſing them not ſo much for their goodneſs and vir- 
tue, as for their cruel (ſo perhaps he terms their waflike) diſpoſtion. Bat the heat 
of parties, and the luſt of ſovereignty, baffled all theſe endeavours for an uiion : 
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Of the Sax- 


SAN,. 


A. D. 448. 
V or depoſed, to make way for another, who enjoyed his power for as ſhort a while 


ſuch a panick, upon hearing this uncertain rumour (for which there appeared no n- 


poſe their deſcents, that the Roman Emperors, from the time of Diocletian, had 


of their oriental original, and deſcent from the Sacæ, being probably a tribe of the 


ſince known by the names of Jutland, Angelen, and Holſtein ; the eaſt of which 


and the ſouth parts of Hertfordſhire; as The Angles did all. the reſt of England, = 
far north as the Frith of Furth in Scotland. As the German and northern nations 


numbers, in order to fall upon the Roman Empire, and ſeize; the provinces which 
they choſe to invade, the Saxons extended their ſettlements along the Elbe and 


of Saxons.; Among theſe were the Frifans,whocompoſed (as LB Emmius mail- 
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ſcarce was one advanced to the ſupreme command, but he was either aſſaſſinated 


as his predeceſſor ; of ſo little weight are elections of rulers, in a country divided 
by factions. Forced at laſt by unavoidable neceſſity, the Britains ſallied out of 
their faſtneſſes, fell upon the invaders that were deſtroying their country, and routed 
them in ſeveral engagements ; forcing the Scots to return to Ireland, whence they 
ſoon after renewed their incurſions, and the Pics to betake themſelves to their 
homes, where they continued afterwards generally quiet, without attempting any 
new invaſions ; except now and then, in ſmall parties, for the ſake of ſuch dere. 
dations, as it gs ſcarce poſſible to prevent on the borders of two different nations, 
who have been, for ſome time, in war with each other. This meaſure of | 
they did not fo much enjoy as abuſe ; for the ground being now tilled, after lying 
waſte for ſeveral years, yielded ſuch extraordinary crops of corn, and fo amazing 
a plenty of all things, that the Britains abandoned themſelves to luxury and riot; 
minding nothing but the gratifying of their paſſions, and indulging of the vices, 
with which all orders of men among them were infected. In the midſt of all 
this jollity and ſecurity, they were alarmed with a report, as if their old enemies 
were preparing for another invaſion, with the deſign of extirpating the natives, 
and making an entire conqueſt of their country, in order to ſettle in it themſelves, 
The Britains, ever haſty in their reſolutions; and never conſidering the conſequences 
of any meaſures propoſed for the removing of a preſent. evil, were ſeized with 


tional grounds, nor was there any author produced) that, being denied ſuccours by 
the Romans, they reſolved, with an imprudence not to be matched in hiſtory, to 
call in the Saxons to their aſſiſtance... 58011 nv 00 44% bly 


II. Tuxsg were a people, that had for 1 50 years paſt frequently infeſted the 
coaſt of Britain, and committed great ravages in the country; and it was to op- 


maintained a conſiderable military force, under an officer ſtyled the Caunt of the 
Saxon ſhore in Britain; which was quartered along the eaſtern coaſt in ſtations 
erected expreſsly for that purpoſe. - They till retained in their name ſome remains 


Cimmerii or Cimbri, inhabiting the Cimbric | Cherſoneſe, in the tracts of country 


was more particularly the ſeat of the Saxons, as the others were of the utes and 
Angles, two tribes, who joined with them in the conqueſt, and were equally con- 
cerned in the peopling, of Britain with new inhabitants. The Jutes ſettled chief) 
in Kent, the Je of Wight, and part of Hampſbire; the Saxons poſſeſſed all the 
other counties which lay ſouth or weſt of the Thames, beſides Eſex, Middleſex, 


quitted their ancient ſeats, about the middle of the third century, in prodigious 


NMaſer, and took poſſeſſion of all the maritime parts, from the mouths of thoſe i- 
vers, to that of the Ems; aſſociating or incorporating with themſelves the Chamau, 
and other tribes of people, who afterwards paſſed generally under the common name 


tains). the greateſt part of thoſe adyenturers that followed Hengii and Horſe int 
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Britain; as appears from the greater affinity of the Engliſß language with the 4. D. 448: 
Friſan, than with the Saxon, or any other German dialect. Bede reckons the — 


Frifians among the nations from whom the Engliſh are deſcended; * Procopius puts 
them among the inhabitants of Britain; and it is certain, that Wilfrid, Suidbert, 
Millibord, and other Engliſh, who preached the Goſpel in Frizeland, and converted 
the inhabitants to Chri/tranity, ſpake the Friſian language, as if they had been natives 
of the country. Marcellinus, cotemporary with Bede, in his life of Suidbert, 
the firſt biſhop of Uzrecht, and the annals of Leyden atteſting this fact, aſcribe the 
original of the Engliſb equally to the Friſians and Saxons, To this argument, 
drawn from the language, may be added another inſiſted on by Sir V. Temple s, and 
derived from the peculiar conſtitution and repreſentation of the people of Frizeland 
in their ſtates, ſo different from what he obſerved in all other parts df the United 
Provinces, and ſo agreeable to the method and cuſtoms of England, that he made 
from thence the ſame concluſion, being fully perſuaded, that the Fr;fans, from 
whoſe ports the paſſage to Britain was eaſier than from any other belong- 
ing to the old _ mens a principal part of the Saxon colonies ſettled in 
England. 

Ts E Franks, hs Vl to be known under that name about the * time 
with their allies the Saxons, were alike compoſed of different nations, under the 
ſame form of a free government. Among theſe were the Chauci, upon whoſe 
removal from the coaſts of the northern ſea, the Saxons took poſſeſſion of thoſe 
parts; whilſt the Chauci, advancing with the other Franks more within land to- 
wards the Rhine, about A. D. 250, loſt their ancient name, and are never men- 
tioned afterwards, but under the general denomination of Franks. Their con- 

ſtitution, cuſtoms, and manners were ſo agreeable to thoſe of the Saxons, that they 
might well enough paſs for different tribes of the ſame people: and their lan- 
guage was 10 little different, that when Auguſtine was ſent to convert the Engliſb, 
of whoſe language he was utterly ignorant, Pope. Gregory * directed him to carry 
over with him from Gaule ſome Franks to be his interpreters. They poſſeſſed, in 
the time of Caraiſius, all the country between the Saxon territories, the Weſer and 
the Rhine; inhabiting along the banks of this laſt river to its very mouth, which 
they commanded by being maſters of Taxandria and Holland; from whence they 
iſſued, from time to time, in conjunction with their neighbours the Saxons, covering 
the ſeas with their | fleets,” and waſting the coaſts of Gaule and Britain. It was to 
oppoſe their depredations, that Caraufius was made commander of that naval ar- 
mament, which enabled him to debauch the legion that ſerved for a garriſon to 
Britain, and to aſſume the purple: and it was by their aſſiſtance, that he main- 
tained himſelf for ſome years in his uſurpation. Cuonſtantius Chlorus, and his ſon 
Conftantine the Great, defeating the Franks in- ſeveral battles, forced them to re- 
move from the mouth of the Rhine, higher up the river; but the Saxons ſeem to 
have taken poſſeſſion of the countries which they quitted. For in A. D. 3 56, 
when Julian the apoſtate wanted to bring corn from Britain, for ſupplying the 
Roman armies and garriſons in Germany, he was forced to make an accommodation 
with them, before he could uſe the Rhine for that purpoſe, or erect his famous 
magazine at Britten huis for the reception of the neceſſary proviſions. Thus 
conveniently ſeated for naval expeditions, they exerciſed themſelves continually in 
piracies at ſea (which were by the Scandinavians and maritime Germans deemed 
matters of glory ſufficient to immortalize their greateſt heroes) and in annoying 
ſoon after, in WWE of Tam 1 an; coaſts: of Britain. This en 
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A. D. 448. they continued from that time, through all the ſucceeding reigns, till they came 


IT doth not appear at what time the Saxons took poſſeſſion of the Orcades, 
which (we learn from Claudian) were inhabited by them in the reign of Henorius, 
It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they ſettled there in the time of the great Con. 


ftantine, or at leaſt in the beginning of the reign of his ſon Conflantius ; becauſe 
. theſe iſles were all of them, in the time of Solinus (who was put to death by the 


Emperor Severus) uninhabited and overgrown with weeds and ruſhes; and if 
the Saxons had not planted them before the Scofs were well ſettled in Ireland, 
they would in all orobability have been ſeized either by that people, or by the 
Pitts *, that followed, and were directed by the Scots to fail to the north of Bri- 
tain, to ſeek an habitation. Whenever it was that the Saxons took poſſeſſion of 
the Orhneys, it is very probable that they planted a colony at the ſame time in 
Cathneſs ; a country in the northern extremity of Scotland ; divided from thoſe 
iſlands by a narrow ſtrait ; affording great plenty of all forts of corn; abound- 
ing in excellent paſtures for cattle ; and remarkably diſtinguiſhed in that climate 
by a temperature of air, as mild as in the middle of Englund. Theſe natural ad- 
vantages in all appearance engaged that colony to continue there, when their 
countrymen ſoon after quitted the ſettlement they had made in the Orkneys, to 
find a better in the more ſouthern parts of Britain, upon the Saxons attem 
the conqueſt of this iſland. It cannot but appear ſurprizing, that ſuch a colony 
ſhould ſubſiſt for ages, unmited with any other people, environed by barbarous 
nations, in a remote corner of the world, and a level country, without any 
mountains and faſtneſſes, to ſerve in any exigence for a refuge to the inhabitants, 
But if this may be accounted for, either from the condition of the adjoini 
northern provinces, which in thoſe days were very thinly inhabited, or from the 
terror of the naval force, and the great power of the Saxons; who ſoon extended 
their conqueſts as far north as the Frith of Forth, and would not fail to revenge any 
inſult offered to their countrymen, even in the remoteſt part of Britain: It muſt = 
ſtill appear more wonderful, that theſe inhabitants of Cathneſs ſhould ſpeak En- 
gliſb to this very day, and, ſecluded as they were, by their fituation, from corre- 
ſpondence with any nation, but what ſpoke either the Earſe or the Britiſp dialed, 
ſhould be able to preſerve their own, without learning the language of their neigh- 
bours ; which, I have been aſſured by gentlemen of undoubted credit, and curious 
in their obſervations, is the caſe of the people of Cathneſs. 


III. Tun Saxons undoubtedly were, in thoſe days, on good terms with the 


Iujah victory, Pitts, and they frequently joined their forces together, in order to make delcents 


and the acts 


S. Germain i in the ſouthern provinces of Britain. Their neighbourhood allowed them to do 


BÞritain. 


' 


this with all the convenience that could be defired ; as their fituation in the Or- 
cades, and the north of Scotland, favoured their landing on the coaſt of Malen; 
which could not be ſo well invaded from Friſeland and Germany, and had been 
formerly ſubject only to the depredations of the Scots from Ireland. It was near 
Gurd-cruc (now Mold) in Flintſbire, where the place of battle is called to this 


day, Maes Garmon, i. e. the field of Germain, that the famous Allelujab victory 


was gained by the Britains, under che conduct of St. Germain, over the united 
forces of the Saxons and Pics; which is referred to by Gregory the Great in his 
Expofition upon ob, publiſhed: before the miſſion of Auguſtine into England. Gil- 
das 3, a Britiſh author, who wrote in the fixth century, alludes to this victory, 25 
obtained by the ur of God, woithout any buman er ; which ſufficiently ap- 
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from the circumſtances of the relation: but placeth it after the fruitleſs ap- 4. D. 448. 
plication of the Britains by letter to Ætius, and the famine which afflicted their — Vo 


country, probably at the ſame time with that which reigned all over the Roman 
Empire, in A. D. 446, according to the vulgar era, but really A. D. 448, the very 

in which that letter was written, Had this author; inſtead of a general al- 
luſion, made expreſs mention of this victory, I ſhould make no difficulty in fixing 


the time of it to A. D. 447", when St. Germain came over the ſecond time to 


Britain, or to the week after Eafter in the year following ; later than which it 
could not happen, becauſe that holy biſhop, on his return from thence, ſet out im- 
mediately for Italy *, and died at Ravenna on July 31, A. D. 448 5, thirty years af- 
ter the death of Amator, his predeceſſor in the ſee of Auxerre. 2) 

8. GERMAIN made two journeys into Britain; accompanied in the former by 
Lupus, biſhop of Troyes, and in the latter by Severus, biſhop of Treves : both were 
undertaken upon account of the Pelagian hereſy ; which, having been ſuppreſſed in 
Gaule by the ſevere execution of the Emperor Valentinian's edit in A. D. 425, for 
baniſhing thoſe who maintained it, ſeems to have been brought over hither by 
Agricola, ſon of Severianus, a Pelagian biſhop, and to have made ſome progreſs in 
this iNand. The Britiſb clergy, alarmed at ſuch an innovation in doctrine, and un- 
uſed to the quirks and ſubtleties with which the artful Pelagian endeavoured to co- 


lour and ſupport his tenets, ſent over to Gaule, whence the ſeducer had been ex- 


pelled, for aſſiſtance againſt the growing evil, and for ſome learned men to de- 
fend the Catholic doctrine. In compliance with their requeſt, Germans and Lu- 
us were, by a council of Gallican biſhops, deputed to paſs over to Britain for that 
purpoſe : and accordingly arrived there (according to the common opinion) in 
A. D. 429; where, in a full ſynod, held at Yerdlam, and in a public diſputation 
before a numerous auditory, they drove the Pelagians from all their ſubterfuges, and 
effectually refuted their errors. #*Conſtantins, a perſon of great reputation in that 
age, and though younger than theſe prelates, yet in his youth cotemporary with both, 
fays, in his ##fe of St. Germain, that having with his collegue, by their preaching, 
« ſettled the Britains in the ancient faith, they proceeded to viſit ſome parts of the 
e country, where, either through groſs ignorance, or a wretched careleſsneſs for 
te religion, the people had not been properly inſtructed in Chriſtiamity, or at leaſt 
© had not been baptized; and that there they made, by their preaching and mira- 
« cles, a vaſt multitude of converts.” Theſe were baptized at the feſtival of 
Eafter, and compoſed the greateſt part of that religious army; which, imme- 
diately after their baptiſm, St. Germain drew together to oppoſe the Saxons and 
Picts; who, ſtruck with a ſudden panick, were defeated, as hath been already 
obſerved 5, | | 

GI DAs and Bede ſpeak of this victory, as one of the laſt acts of St. Germain 
in Britain, and duripg his laſt miſſion : which receives no ſmall confirmation from 


J. e, of the vulgar æra. | 4 Sidon. Apoll. I. ix. Ep. 16. 2 

* Vit. S. Germani. : 5 This is related by Conſtantius, ing the courſe of 

3 Sirmondus obſerves, that Auxiliaris, whom St. his narration of what paſſed in that noble and 
Germain viſited at Arles, in his way to Ttaly, was pious biſtiop's firſt voyage to Britain: and it is upon 
præfect there A. D. 449, and placeth this prelate's his authority alone (for Erric, and others writers 
death, as Sigebert and others do (ſee Ujber”s Hntig. who agree with him, take their accounts from his 
Brit. p. 204, 205.) in A. D. 450. But this may relation) that the Allelyjab victory bath been gene- 
be accounted for by the difference of two years rally thought to have happened at that times 


between the vulgar, and the true Chriſfian:zra: notwithſtanding it is placed ſo many years before 


ſo that A. D. 448 of the former is really 4. D. the arrival of 'Heng;ft with bis Saxons. This in- 
450 of the latter computation. It muſt be ob- (deed is no weighty objection, ſince. that peqple hal 
ſerved likewiſe, that, in the old Saxon times, the 


been. uſed for a much longer ſpace of time to make 
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2 aſſigned for Ments are generally thoſe of the deſcents in Britain but ghere are other circun- | 


gar ra, and conſequently two years earlier ſtanees and teaſons for fixing it to the titne of his 
than the events really happened. ſecond wiſfion; which do not admit ſo eaſy a ſo- 
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A. D. 448. what St. Germain is, by the ancient regiſter of Landaff, called the book of gt. 
nen (agreeable to the teſtimony of other ancient writers, allowed generally by 
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our beſt antiquaries and critics) ſaid to have done in Britain: and which, though a 
work that required ſome time for its perfecting, ſeems, from the circumſtances 
thereof, to be incompatible with that of his firſt miſſion. Such, to ſay nothing of 
his introducing the Gallican liturgy * into the uſe of Britiſh churches, was his in. 
ſtitution of ſchools of learning among the Britains; his conſecrating biſhops in 
ſeveral places, and making Dubricius archbiſhop of South-Woales. In the flouridh. 
ing times of the Roman Empire, great care was taken for the encouragement of 
learning, eſpecially in greater cities. 3 Conſtantine the Great, out of his particular 
regard for men of learning, granted ample privileges and large falaries to the pro- 
feſſors of it in the ſeveral cities of the Empire, The ſchool at Rome was fo parti. 
cularly the care of the Emperors +, that they condeſcended to eſtabliſh proper re- 
gulations for it, and to take cognizance of the numbers, qualities, and behaviour of 
the ſtudents, who reſorted thither from all parts of the Empire: and the repy- 
tation thereof was ſo great, that it was the occaſion of the frequent applications 
made, in caſes that required advice and inſtruction, by remote churches, where 
knowlege was leſs general, to Rome, as the moſt eminent ſeat of learning ; and which 
have been fince perverted by the abettors of the papal power, to countenance their 
modern pretences of its being done, as to the principal ſeat of authority. 5 Gratian, 
by an edict directed to the prefect of Gaule, required all the chief cities in his dioceſe, 
which comprehended all the weſtern parts of the Empire, particularly Britain, to 
ſettle and maintain profeſſors of learning, both of the Greek and Roman language. 
The uſurpations of Maximus, and others which commenced ſoon after z. the with- 
drawing the Roman forces; the precarious ſtate of their authority, which followed 
thoſe events, and laſted till its utter extinction ; the troubles and confuſion which 
_ reigned in Britain from the time of the firſt of thoſe uſurpations, probably hinder- 
ed this iſland from receiving the benefit of that edict: and this might be the reaſon 
why the Britiſb biſhops applied the firſt time to Gaule for help againſt the Pela- 
gians; and why, notwithſtanding thoſe heretics being ſo publickly refuted by St. 
Germain, they were forced, in ſo ſhort a time, to recal him to confute them again, 
and ſtop the progreſs they had made in his abſence. - It was likewiſe this want of 
ſchools in the mountainous parts of Wales, which occaſioned ſuch a general igno- 


— rr 


lution. It muſt be obſerved that Conſtantius doth. 
not affix any year for St. Germain's firſt miſſion, 
and. D. 429 is affigned for it, in confequence of 
what is ſaid of Lupus, by the unknown author of 
his life, but chiefly on the credit of Proſper's 
Chronicon, a work of which there is no genuine 


copy, and conſequently of very dubious authority. 


Conflantius-ſpeaks of the two miſſions in ſuch a 
manner, as to repreſent them following the one pre- 
ſently after the other: and he ſays ſo little of the 
f latter, that it looks as if he had put all that paſſed 
material in both, into the account which he gives of 
the former. This appears further from what he 
ſays of St. Genievieve, whom he repreſents as a 


mere girl at the time of St. Germain's voyage, and 


as juſt entering her adoleſcentia (which was uſually 
reckoned, except in the imperial race, to begin at 
the age of ſixteen) when he went the ſecond time 
to Britain: for if ſhe died A. D. 513, as AA. 
Weſtminſter ſays, and was then eighty, as is ſaid at 

the end of her /ife, ſhe was not born at the time of 
St. Germain voyage, if it be fixed to A. D. 
429, whereas, by 
ear of her nativity, and 4. D. 446 for that of 
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St. Germain's firſt miſſion, and A. D. 449 for his 
Tecond, ſhe might be juſtly ſtyled in the former 
puella, and in the latter adoleſcentula, as ſhe is ac- 
cordingly by Conſtantius. Bede *, who copies from 
this Biographer what he relates of the Allelyab 
victory, repreſents it in his Chronicle, as the laſt act 
of St. Germain before he quitted Britain, in order 
to Ravenna, where he died. Paulus Dia- 


place it about the ſame time. Gildas hath been al- 
ready mentioned as favouring this opinion, and 3s 
the greateſt deference is due to the teſtimony of a 
learned Briton bred up under 7/tutus, and writing 
of the affairs of his own country, it was very pro- 
bably his authority which influenced Bede, when he 
was in his Chronicle to deliver his judgment as to 
the time of this victory (a particular in which 
Conftantius, from whom he borrowed all the other 
circumſtances of the relation, is deficient) to fix it 
ſo late as the year of St. Germain deceaſee. 
1% Stellingf. Orig. 
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rance of Chriſtianity among the inhabitants, that vaſt numbers of them ſtood in 4. P. 448. 
need of being inſtructed and baptized by that apoſtolical prelate and his compa- — Y 
nions; as we may reaſonably infer from the obſervation made by Julian i the 
apoſtate, that the Chriſtian religion ſpread, in proportion as learning was propagated 
by means of thoſe ſchools ; for which reaſon he reſerved the approbation of all the 
public profeſſors to himſelf. K | e 
ST; GERMAIN, at his ſecond miſſion, to do a work over again, which he ſeem- 
ed to have compleated effectually in his firſt, could not help either reflecting on the 
cauſes of the ſudden relapſe of the Britains into Pelagianiſm, or diſcovering, that it 
was owing to a defect of learning, and to the want of ſchools for the education of 
the Britiſh clergy : and it was for this reaſon, as Bollandus and Henſchenius think, 
that he inſtituted ſchools * of learning among the Britains; by which means theſe 
churches (as Bede 3 obſerves) continued afterwards pure in the faith, and free from 
bereſy. . Wales was the country which moſt wanted his care in this reſpect ; it was 
there he paſſed the greateſt part of the time he ſtaid in Britain: and from thence, 
at his departure, he carried over with him into Gaule St. Bricc * a young gentleman, 
ſon of a nobleman of Cardiganſbire; who, after a courſe of inſtruction and ſtudy 
in the biſhop's ſeminary at Auxerre, returned home, converted his parents and re- 
lations, who were as yet pagans, and, paſſing afterwards into A morica, was the firſt 
biſhop of St. Brieu, which was erected into a ſee, and endowed by Conan count of 
| Treguier, his relation and convert. For the more effectual propagation of the Go- 
ſpel, and advancement of learning in South-Wales, St. Germain ordained Nutus, then 
very young, a preſbyter, and conſecrated Dubricius, archbiſhop of Landaff; charg- 
ing them with the care of ſeveral ſchools or colleges; which ſoon grew famous for 
the numbers, learning, and merit of the perſons there educated. . Two of theſe 
ſchools, under the immediate direction of the latter, were ſeated. at Hentlan and 
Mach-rhos, places lying upon the Mye, where perſons of all ranks and orders re- 
ſorting to him from every part of Britain, he had a thouſand ſcholars with him for 
years together ; the names of the moſt eminent of which are mentioned in the life 
of Dubricius 5, wrote (as ſome maintain) by his ſucceſſor St. Thehau's own hand, 
in the ancient Landaff regiſter ; which mentions another particular, too curious and 


1 P wich dioceſe extending at firſt over all Seurb- 
z 1 anct. Feb. ix. in vita 8. Teliai. Wales, there were, as converts multiplied, two 
H. E. I. i. C-at. 


others taken out of it, viz. Llan-badern-vawr and 


+ In the life of St. Brioc (publiſhed by Andrew 
Sauſage, in Martyrol. Gallic Apr. 30.) he is ſaid to 
be a Britain of a noble family in Provincia Corti- 
ciana, which Camden, and after him Uſher, Antig. 
Brit. p. 184, miſtake for the county of Corte in 
Ireland; though St. Germain never was in that 
land, and it is ſaid in the very paſſage quoted, that 
he took this young gentleman away with him, 
whilſt he zwar preaching the G oſpel in the ſaid pro- 


vince, which I take to be Cardiganſpire. I am apt 


to think St. Germain was the founder of the 
biſhopricks of Wales, properly ſo called, which till 
his time was much over-run with iſm; and 
Dubritivs, whom he conſecrated biſhop of Landaff, 
3 allowed to be the firſt biſhop of that 

There might indeed very well be a biſhop of 


Caerlemn earlier; but his care was principally em- 


ployed about thoſe parts of the Roman province 

which afterwards formed the dioceſes of Hereford 

and Worceſter. It was neceſſary to take more care, 
n had yet been done for p ating the faith in 

South - Males; in parts where the Roms 

any ſettlement: and for this reaſon probably St. 

Germain fixed the ſee of Dubritius at Landaff 


Vo I. I. N 


ns had ſcarce 


St. Davids, io which the archiepiſcopal dignity was 


annexed, on account perhaps of its firſt biſhop's ex- 
traordinary merit. That there was occaſion enough 
for St. Germain's going into Cardiganſhire to plant 
the Chriſtian faith, appears plainly from the ill 
character, the heatheniſm, the cruel, violent, and 
perſecuting ſpirit, aſcribed by all the writers of St. 
Patrick's lives to the prince of that country; for 
ſuch I conceive the Britiſh prince to have been, 
whoſe name is ſpelt Coroticus, to whom St. Patrick 
wrote an Epiſtle which is till preſerved. The miſ- 
take of a letter, as of an 0 for an e, is fo common 
in tranſcribing names out of old manuſcripts, that 
I make no difficulty in concluding him to be either 
ſo called, as being prince of that country ; or that 


he. was the Ceretus or Cereticus, the chieftain from 


whom that county is by ſeveral ancient writers 
ſaid to be named Ceretica; with which the time 
wherein he lived very well agrees. Acgprdingy [ 
take the province Corticiana to be wrote ſo by 
miſtake, inſtead of Coriticana, and to be the ſame 
which hath been ſince ſpelt Cereticana, now Car- 
digunſbire, in Latin, Ceretica. © 1 

s Stillingf. Orig. Brit. p. 349: - 

Aaa important 
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A. D 448. important to be ound becauſe it relates to the conſtitution of Britain in thoſe 

SA i carly ages. It ſays, that on occaſion of the founding of that ſee, the lands, with 
which it was endowed, were given to Dubricius in a general council of the nation 
by Mouric I. king or prince of Glamorgan, with the conſent of the princes, or chief 
nobility, clergy, and laity : and it was in ſuch general councils, that the like grants to 
that church were conſtantly made, from that time, down to the Norman conqueſt, 
a great number of which are duly entered in the faid regiſter, and ſeveral of them 
may be ſeen in Godwin De præſulibus Angliæ. 

Tur ſchools of Mutus, either at Llan-iltut (now Lantwit) near Boverton, or at 
Llan-elty near Neath in Glamorgan, were in the like repute, and filled with the fong 
of the nobility. Some of his diſciples were, the famous Gildas, St. Leonorius 
biſhop and confeſſor, Samſon archbiſhop of Dol in Bretagne, St. Maghire couſin- 

. german and ſucceſſor to Samſon in that ſee : Macutus or Mackvius equally related to 
the ſame Samſon, and the firſt biſhop of St. Malo; Paul Aurelian, and Daniel, the 
former biſhop of St. Pol de Leon, and the latter conſecrated by Dubricius, and made 
biſhop of Bangor, where he inſtituted likewiſe a ſeminary for the Britains. Pauli. 
nus, another diſciple of St. German, did the like at Whiteland in Coermarthenſhire, 
where St. David ſtudied under him for ten years, as well as St. Theliau, who ſuc- 
ceeded Dubricius in the ſee of Landaff. Theſe and other ſeminaries (| read through 
Wales; ſuch as that of Lancarvan near C:whridge, and the Bader one of Ban- 
chor in Flintſhire, were noble monuments of the particular care which St. Germain 
took of the churches in that part of Britain: and they carry with them as well 
ſuch a notoriety in their nature, as ſuch laſting benefits in their effects, that there is 
no room to doubt of theſe facts, which are atteſted by many ancient writers, and 
univerſally admitted by the learned criticks and antiquaries of later ages. But if 
theſe facts, particularly the ordinations of Dubricius and Itutus, be put among the 
acts of St. Germain, during his firſt miſſion in Britain, and this be fixed to A. D. 429, 
they ſeem ſcarce reconcileable with the age either of the former, who conſecrated 
Daniel, biſhop of Bangor, A. D. 516, and was living A. D. 519, when, upon his 
reſignation, St. David was declared primate of Wales, in the ſynod of Lhan- 
Dewy-Brevy, or at leaſt of the latter, who lived till near the end of king Arthur's 
reign, not dying, as ſome fay, in A. D. 527, but, according to the learned Liber, 
A. D. 540. It is for this reaſon that I think the Allelyab victory over the Saxon 
and Pies, as well as the other acts of St. Germain in Wales, are to be placed among 
the tranſactions that paſſed in the time of his ſecond miſſion : and it is obſervable, 
that till after A. D. 448 there is not any ſchool, ſeminary, or monaſtery in that 
country mentioned in any of the Lives of Britiſb ſaints that lived in thoſe times; 
great numbers of which are till preſerved, To ſupply this defect, ſuch Britains, 
as between the years 431 and 448 were deſirous to be inſtructed in religion and 
learning, went into Ireland to ſtudy under St. Patrick; as is particularly remarked 
of St. Canoc *, and his eleven brothers, the ſons of Brachan, king of Brecknock ; 
St. Ni male, and others. Theſe circumſtances afford ſuch objections to the ge- 
neral opinion in relation to the time of St. Germain's firſt miſſion, and the tranſ- 
actions ſaid to have paſſed therein, that they cannot be reconciled to it, but by 
ſuppoſing it to have been in A. D. 446, as Matthew of Weſtminfler doth, and is 
therein followed by the late editor of the Councils of Great Britain and Jreland.: 


".o | Condition of IV. Hap the Britains been united among FT and made a right uſe of 
the Arge, St. Germain's victory and of thoſe which oy they had gained under the command of 


when the Sax- 


on: were in- other leaders, they would, in all . DTS ſoon ſeen an end of * trou- 


vited over. 
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bles: and might have found a favourable opportunity for correcting the diſorders of 4. D. 448. 
t , and for eſtabliſhing their conſtitution on a wiſe and laſting * Y 


their 
foundation. Their enemies had experienced their valour, and were made ſenſible 


that they could no longer ravage the country with impunity : the original cauſe of ' 


their animoſity, ariling from the Roman encroachments and views of conqueſt, was 
now removed; and they might have lived, in a ſhort time, as neighbourly with the 
other Britains, as they did with the Strath-Cluyd. They were humanizing likewiſe 
in their temper, and falling into a more civilized and quiet manner of life, by de- 
grees as Cbriſtianity was gaining ground among them, and the belief of its doc- 
trines influenced their oonduct. Gildas accordingly aſſures us of the Pics, that 
they lived afterwards very quiet, and never made any general invaſion of Britain; 
the inhabitants whereof were no way moleſted, except now and then by ſome de- 
predations of private robbers on their borders. Nor was the behaviour of the 
Scots much different; the preaching of St. Patrick and his companious having, by 
this time, made a conſiderable progreſs. in turning the minds of that people to re- 
ligion, and taking them off from their roving and plundering diſpoſitions: but, 
whether owing to this or any other reaſon, it was in this juncture that happened 
the laſt deſcent of theirs upon the Britiſb coaſts, of which we have any authentic 
relation. Sirigi, ſtyled the rover, a chieftain of the 1r:/b Pris or Crutheni in 
Ulfer, landing in Angleſey, routed the inhabitants at a place called Cerrig-y- 
Gayddel , and ſeemed, by the cabbins he erected; inclined to ſettle in the iſland. 
Eueon Urdd, king of Cumberland, and ſovereign of Nerth-Wales, ſending his eldeſt 


ſon Cafwallon-law-bir- to clear the country of the enemy, this young and gallant 2 


prince, coming up with Sirigi at Lhan-y-Gwyddel (now Holy-head) where the 1ri/h 
fleet lay, flew him with his own. hand, routed his forces, and drove them entirely 
out of Angleſey *. Caſwallon was fo, pleaſed with the ſituation and natural advan- 
tages of the iſland, that, leaving the ſucceſſion of Cumberland to a younger brother, 


he choſe North-Wales for his ſhare of Encon s dominions, and fixed his ſeat in 


Angleſey ; where the ruins of his palace, called, to this day Llys Caſwallon, i. e. 
the abode of Caſwallen, are till to be ſeen near Llan-Elian; and the judicious Mr. 
Rowlands adds to this account, that he had in his cuſtody the copy of a charter of 
lands and immunities, granted by him, about A. D. 450, to St. Ehan 3 (the founder 
of the church) and his ſucceſſors, and confirmed to the owners of the lands by 
the kings of England, who generally recited former grants in their charters of 
confirmation, | 21 Fr) | Re 8 
Tur Britains were thus on the point of enjoying their poſſeſſions in a ſtate of 
peace and tranquillity, undiſturbed by any foreign invader; when, running into a 
real evil, in hopes of avoiding one that was purely imaginary, they took a ſtep 
which brought a ſudden ruin upon themſelves and their poſterity. This was 
owing to certain moral defects in their character; for which they have in all ages 
been remarkable, and of which there is too much reaſon to apprehend, they are 
never to be cured by any experience. Ever haſty in their tempers, ſudden in their 
reſolves, impetuous in their motions, impatient under either the preſſure or the 
dread of any evil, taken up with the preſent object that fills their minds, and 


thoughtleſs of any future conſequences ; they have always been ready to embark in 


any meaſures propoſed by defigning men for their own ends, if gloſſed over in ſuch 


I. e. the Iriſhmen's cottages. | vid's, when St. Teliau and St. David were as 
e ſeems likewiſe to have driven thoſe Ii pueri, and at ſchool in that country. Vita S. 2 
Scots out of Pembrokeſhire ; for were doubtleſs Mavi in regiſtro Landav. p. 126. & ſeq. Nen- 
thoſe quidam populi de Scythia (qui five a pictis vef= nis, c. F ſpeaks of theſe invaders of Squth- 
tibus, five propter colorum ſtigmata Pi#i diceban- Wales, as being Scots of the clan of Liceben. 
tur) innumera claſſe Britanniom devenerunt, and © 3 Mona Antiq, 142, 146. 
vaſting the ſea coaſt, ſeized the town of St. Bo. * 


5 - a man- 
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A. D. 448. a manner as to flatter them with any hopes of immediate relief. That eagerneſs, 
— Yo which appears in them when they are to remove a grievance which they feel, 
or to guard againſt one that they barely apprehend, turns to violence -when the 
queſtion is of taking revenge for one that is already paſt; and in all theſe Caſes, 
hiſtory affords us abundance of inſtances, wherein they have taken ſteps, and 
created preſidents, which have expoſed their liberties to the utmoſt danger, and 
their country to utter ruin. This unhappy temper, ſo inconfiſtent with true wi. 
dom, which is ever cool and unpaſſionate when ſhe takes a reſolution, and 
never forms any but after conſidering things in all their conſequences, ſtriking in 
with that exceſſive and ſenſeleſs credulity, to which all the Celtic people were na- 
turally ſubje& and habitually given, diſpoſed the Britains to be the dupes of that 
crafty and ambitious tyrant, whom Gildas repreſents as the chief inſtrument of 
his country's ruin, and whoſe Charatler, as well as ey RG it is TP to 
lain. 
n was at this time (as hath been already obſerved) but one kingdom of 
any conſiderable force among the Britains; the foundation whereof was laid in 
the Roman times, upon the emperor Adrian's withdrawing his garriſons from 
Agricola's prætentura between the Friths of Cluyd and Forth to the Vallum which 
he raiſed between Sokoay Frith and the mouth of the Hue. This kingdom of 
the Strath-Cluyd Britains (as it hath been commonly called) had afterwards in- 
creaſed much in power by the union of Nerib-Wales, upon Coils marrying the 
| heireſs of that principality, and by the acceſſion of the intermediate countries lying 
on the Viſb channel; which, upon the Romians quitting Britain, had put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the Strat d princes. All theſe territories were 
now united under Eneon Urdd; but this union continued no longer than his life: 
and his dominions, being divided among his poſterity, formed afterwards the prin- 
cipalities of Nerth-Wales, Cumberland, and Galloway, This diviſion was a ne- 
ceſſary effect of the cuſtom of Gavelkind the ancient common law, or conſtitution 
of the Britains in the great point of ſucceſſion to eſtates, requiring them to be 
equally divided between the male children of the proprietor ; with this only diffe- 
rence, that the younger held their ſhares under the eldeſt ; to whom the ſuperio- 
rity was always reſerved*, This rule was invariably obſerved with regard to the 
inheritance of princes, as well as of private perſons ; and was the ſource of infinite 
miſchiefs, not only by reducing the power of a monarchy, till by ſucceſſive di- 
viſions it dwindled almoſt to nothing; but chiefly by furniſhing perpetual occaſions 
for thoſe civil wars, to which Gildas aſcribes the ruin of Britain and the con- 
queſt of it by the Saxons; as later writers do, the reduction of Wales under the do- 
minion of the kings of England. 
Tux reſt of Britain was filled with an unconceivable number of little princes*, 
or heads of clans, who were in thoſe days dignified by writers with the pompous 
title of Kings, though their territories were ſeldom fo large as an ordinary ſhire, 
and never perhaps of greater extent ; except | in the inſtance of the Dumnonii, who, 


18 Or this we have two remarkable inſtances 


in the lives of St. Gundleus and St. Cadoc, 
about this very time, one after another, in Saut 
Wales. 
of John de Tinmouth are theſe. S. Gundleus filius 
regis Auſtralium Britonum 2 4 75 mortem 
Patris, regno in ſeptem partes div 

fratres portiones ſuas acceperunt & i 
in omnibus parebant : When Gundleus retired to a 
monaſtery, and reſigned. his kingdom to his ſon 
Cadoc, there was a Tk 

2 only a portion of lis father's king - 


2 


. - himſelf with the preſidency of the ſeminary of 
 Lancarvan, to 12 ply the poor ſcholars with al 
With regard to the former, the words 


„ ſex ejus qui 
2 
country named Tudwald, obſerves, that all Britain 


e diviſion; for it is faid that regibus diviſa TOs * . ; Aut. Brit 


dom; which" enabled "dim when he charped 


* See Uſher's Ant. Brit. p. 248. 

2 7. Tinmouth, in the life of St. Ninzan, who 
converted the Pits, as ſoon as the Romans had 
itted the north of England, on occaſion of the 
oppoſition that ſaint met with from a king in that 


was under ſuch little princes ; tota inſula diverfs 


c. 15. p. 347+ "= 
ving 
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their 


poſſeſſing the ſame provinces of Cornivell, Devon, and the adjoining parts of So- 
merſet, as they had inhabited before the Raman invaſion, formed a powerful 
principality, which under the government of a race of chieftains, ſtyled uſually 
princes and dukes of Cornwall, continued unimpaired all the time of the Saxon 

y, and was not entirely reduced till the Norman conqueſt *'; Thus Me- 


lu was king of the marſhy parts of Somerſet that lay about Glaſtenbury and on the 


Severn ſea ; and I take the famous Ambrofius to have been prince of Wilts (where 
the place of his reſidence, called of old Urbs Ambroſci, now Ambreſbury, is ſi- 


tuated) and perhaps of the adjoining county of Hants; for it was in theſe parts 


that he oppoſed Cerdic, and, upon their being reduced by that Saxon prince, his 


degenerate deſcendents ſunk to the condition of private men, in which they re- 
mained at the time when Gildas wrote his Epiſtle. The conqueſts of the Saxons 
put an end, in thoſe parts where they founded kingdoms, to all learning among 
the Britains; and the Saxon annaliſts, intent upon preſerving ſome ſhort memo- 
rials of their own affairs, take no notice at all of the Brztz/þ; ſo that we are left 
entirely in the dark as to the police and condition of the Britains in thoſe parts 
before they were ſubdued ; though, from what hath been faid of their cuſtom of 
Gavelkind, there is little doubt to be made, but that they were much in the ſame 
ſtate, and divided into the like petty chieſtaineries, as we find them to have been 
in Wales. The Welſh writers, though not very diſtin in their accounts, nor 
writing profeſſedly on the ſubject, do yet furniſh us hints enough to aſſure us 
of this fact; and that moſt of their countries and leſſer diviſions of provinces de- 
rived their names about this time from the chieftains to whom they belonged ; 
as it is well known the like tracts of land in Ireland were, from the names of 
the heads of their ſepts, denominated the countries of the O-neiles, O-connels, 
O-moores, O-byrnes, &c. Thus North-Wales was called Gwyneth, from Cunedba 
or Cunetha ſurnamed / ledig; the princes of whoſe family 3 made, for many 
e ages, a noble ſtand againſt the Saxons in different parts of Britain; and whoſe 
< victorious ſons, coming to be poſſeſſed of ſeveral Cantrev's in that principality, 
© left their names on them to this day; though theſe ſeparate precincts had 
undoubtedly paſſed by other names before they came into their poſſeſſion. Thus 
the ſhire of Merioneth, anciently Meraonia, was denominated from his grandſon 
Meraon +, Glewyſfig a country between the rivers Je and Rumney in Monmouth- 
ſhire, was ſo called from Gliuiſus, who was prince of it, and father to St. Gund- 
leus or from whom the tract of it which fell to his ſhare was called 
Gunlyuvauc, as the other fix 
brothers who poſſeſſed them. Gwlad-Morgarn 5, now Glamorgan, of which 
Maurice was king, when Dubricius was promoted to the ſee of Landaf, appears 
from its very name, ſignifying the country of Mergen, to have been ſo called from 
one of its princes of that name; ,which ſtill prevails ſo generally in thoſe parts, 
notwithſtanding many ages have paſſed ſince the Norman conqueſt, that it ſeems 
to have been the name of a mighty clan, to which it was once common, whilſt 
under the peculiar dominion of thoſe princes. The kings of Gwent or Mon- 
mouthſhire are mentioned on various occaſions; and Pepiau father to Dubricius 
was king of Erchyng, a tra& of country in Herefordſhire now called Irchen- 


They kept their old Celtic dialect in Corn- 4 Vit. S. Gundlei in Bibl. Cotton. Veſpatiar, 
wall till the time of Q. Elizabeth. See Cum - A. xiv. 3- 5 Gir. Cambr. Itin. Camb, I. ii. c. 5. 
den's Brittannica, Ed. 1723. t. i. p44 6 Regiftr. Landav. p. 92. Chron. Warwic. 
' Ini. Gilde,  * Man. Ants H. 117: 146, Uſers Ant. Brit, S.. 
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portions thereof were denominated alſo from his 
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having been leſs intermixed with the Romans, and ſuffered fewer alterations in A. P. 448; 
ir original cuſtoms and conſtitution by the laws and police of the Empire 
than any other people of this iſland, feverted eaſily to their priſtine ſtate; and, 


A. D. 448. field. Cathwallain * was king of Denbighſhire in the time of St. David and $t, 
SW Ov Kentigern, as Trifunus was of Pepidiauc a centred of Pembrokeſhire, when Gildas, 
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who was cotemporary with the others, preached in that country. Xanthus 3 fa. 
ther of St. David was king of Cardiganſhire, and ſon of Ceretus or Cereticus, who 
was likewiſe king of that country, and from whom it derived the name of Ceye. 
tica. Cadel was about the ſame time king of Pcwiſland : and Brachan®, king of 
Brecknockfhire, in right of his mother Marcella, daughter of Theodore ap Teth. 
halt, cauſed the name of that county to be changed from Garth Mathrin to Bre- 
cheiniauc or Breconia. 
Ab joix ING to this laſt principality lay the territory of Yortigern ; ſuch was 
the name 5 of the tyrant or uſurper mentioned by Gildas : he was a chieftain 
among the Silures, and his clan ſeem to have inhabited the country now called 
Radnorſhires, Here it is, that Nennius placeth the territory called Gwortiger. 
maur ; here ſtood the city called from him Caer-Guortigern, out of the ruins of 
which aroſe the caſtle of Gurthremion: to a wilderneſs in this county was it that 
Vortigern retired for refuge, after he had incenſed the Britains, by betraying their 
country to the Saxons? ; and here likewiſe, as is generally agreed, Paſcentius, after 
his father's death, poſſeſſed the regions of Buelt and Guorthigurniaun. Theſe 
ſeem to have been all the territories which originally belonged to Vortigern, and 
which his poſterity enjoyed in the time of Nennius: it is certain he had no other 
in Wales; nor is there any reaſon to think he ever had the property of any other 
in the reſt of Britain; or indeed any command, but what was given him by the 
conſent of the ſeveral princes of this country, to exerciſe under the title of Ge- 
neral *, rather than of monarch. He is generally allowed to have been an active, 
enterprizing, crafty, and ambitious prince: the barren and mountainous country, of 
which he was Lord, naturally inured him to hardſhips; and formed him for war, 
like his anceſtors, who had ſo bravely oppoſed the Romans in former ages. The 
invaſions of the Scots and Picts furniſhed him with opportunities of exerting his 
warlike genius, and improving his talents for military affairs: and having probably 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſome ſucceſsful engagements with the enemy, he was 
choſen commander in chief of all the forces in Britain. The chronology, at the 
end of Nennius, dates the commencement of his authority about A. D. 427, three 
years before Taurus and Felix were conſuls, but whenever he entered upon a charge, 
which, among the Gaules, and Old Britains, was, in a time of war, attended with 
powers little leſs than abſolute, he had learned, by the unhappy fate of ſeyeral of 
his predeceſſors in it, who had been murdered or depoſed, that the enjoyment there- 
of was very precarious. His intereſt ſeems: to have lain among the Old Britains, 
as well thoſe of the Roman province, on the borders of which his territories were 
ſituated, as the Silures, and others, who lived in Wales beyond all the ſtations of the 
Romans, and whoſe reputation for war might make the others think it neceſſary to 
engage their aſſiſtance. But he was probably jealous of the Belgic Britains; as 
ſeems inſinuated by Nennius, in repreſenting him jealous of the Roman intereſt ; 
which? at this time could be only that of the Britains, ever attached to the Romans, 


. p. 292. I. p. 237. Cin vita Gilde. Proſper calls Britain, Romana. inſula; thoſe 

3 1b. in vita S. Davidis, vita S. Carantor. parts of it, which ſpake the language of the Ro- 
1 Gir. Cambr.Jtin. Camb. I. i. c-. 2. mans (which perhaps had in ſome places extingui 
His name in Melſßb was Gwrtheyrn, as he is called ed the Britiſp) and conformed: to their cut 
in the Annales Meneven/es, and the Britiſb hiſtory, were called Romania, thoſe which did not were 
which ſignifies, Vir princeps or Vir potent from Gwr, termed, Barbaria; in which ſenſe theſe words are 
vir, and Teyrn, princeps, potens. See Dr. Dquis's uſed by Venantius Fortunatus. So Gildas, n. 5. Solo 
Diftionary, OT 1 nomen Romanæ ſervitutis hæſi, ita ut non Britannia 

* Camb. Brit. Ra pNORSRIxE. Bed“ App. n. 3. ſed Romania cenſeretur. And n. 20. Iaſula nomen 
. 7 Uper's Antig. Brit. p. 244. . Romanum tenens. .. A law is ſaid to be made by 

So Gildas, c. 23. calk bim only Britamerum Antoninus Curacalla, to oblige all the ſubjectsof tho 
dux. Empire to be called Romans. Wan. 


— 
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and of Ambroſius, who was neither of an age, nor in a condition, at that time, to 4. D. 448. 
diſpute with him the poſt of ſupreme commander. To guard againſt any danger 

from that quarter, and to have an army of auxiliaries ready to ſupport him on all 

occaſions, he reſolved to invite over a body of foreign forces, and to place them in 

ſuch a ſituation, as might enable them as well to curb the Belgic Britains, as to 
march in any exigence to his own affiſtance. A ſtep ſo odious in its nature could 

not be taken, nor even attempted, without ſome plauſible pretence : and the ru- 

mour of a new invaſion by the Scots and Picts, with a formed deſign of extirpating | 
the Britiſh nations, and planting the iſland with their own people, ſerved admirably | 
for that purpoſe. It was dangerous for Vortigern to attempt this by his own au- 
thority, which, great as it was, could not yet empower him to bring foreigners into 
the country, and put them in poſſeſſion of the lands of the natives: he was there- 
fore obliged to call a general council of all the princes and chieftains of Britain, 
to confider of proper meaſures to be taken for their defence in a caſe of ſuch ex- 
tremity. It is no difficult matter for an artful prince, preſiding in an aſſembly of 
men frighted out of their ſenſes, though they know not why, to work up their 
fears to what height he pleaſeth; and to bring them into the moſt irrational and 
deſtructive meaſures, that his own views ſhall put him upon recommending. They 
could not have reſolved on any more fatal to their poſterity and their country, than 
they did, in agreeing to call over the Saxons; an heathen nation, who hated their 
religion; and whoſe cruel ravages they had for ſome generations felt on their coaſts ; 
and to receive them, as it were, into their own bowels, by aſſigning them the Je of 
Thanet for their habitation, 


Varovs. are the ſentiments of different authors with regard to the year in The Saxony 
which the Saxons firſt came over to ſettle in Thanet: nor is there any thing ſtrange £24 anger 
in this diverſity of opinions, ſince, without a fixed and certain meaſure of time, all doms. 
chronology muſt be as uncertain as the Greek hiſtory is before the æra of the 
Olympiads. The computation of time from the year of our Lord was firſt pro- 
poſed by Dionyſius Exiguus, A. D. 525, when he wrote his firſt Epiſtle to Petro- 
nius: but though it might be adopted from that time by ſome perſons in their pri- 
vate uſe, it was not publickly received in Europe till the reign of Charle Magne, nor 
here till the time of Bede, or the latter end of the ſeventh century. In times more 
ancient, the beſt rule that writers had to follow was the Fuſti conſulares, and the 
years of the Roman Emperors: but on the fall of the Empire, and in a corner of 
the world ſo remote from Rome as Britain, it was no eaſy matter to be exact in 


was not ſpoke, nor did their laws and uſages pre - Gaulic inhabitants of that province, which had fo 
vail either in Wales or Scotland, nor probably in long withdrawn themſelves from the imperial do- 
ſome of the wild, mountainous, and marſhy parts minion, that probably there was not a Roman 
of England; where there was no commerce, and amongft them, are yet called Romans, fo late as the 
the people lived after the Old Britiſßh faſhion : but ſecond council of Tours; where for ſecuring the 
about London, and all over the weſt, where the rights of the archbiſhops of Towrs, who had al- 
Belgie colonies, ever employed in trade, inhabited, ways been pfimates there, till the Britains ſettled 
ihe Roman language and manners were 1 in that country, it is provided, neguis Britannum 
adopted; and theſe Belgie Britains might aut Romanum in Armorica ſine metropolitani aut 
enough be taken by Nennius for the gens Romana, comprovincialium voluntate vel literis Epi ſcopum 
mentioned by Gildas. I take this to be the ordinare preeſumat. 80 in the laws of the Y:figoths, 
ordinary language of that age, in the like caſes. l. x. tit. viii. the Gauli that inhabited the provinces 
Thus when Clovis entered France A, D. 486, ten | ſouth of the Loire are called Romans: and by the 
=, after the Roman weſtern Empire had fame in Hi. Eccl. I. i. c. 26, 33. Bede, I am per- 

deſtroyed, and Rome itſelf had been in the ſuaded, means the Britains, becauſe St. Martin not 
poſleſfion of the Heruli z/ the Gauls, who having dying till 4. D. 400, it is not likely that a church 
not been ſubdued by the Gothe and Burgundidns, | ſhould be built and dedicated to him before the 
had ſet up for themſelves under Ægidius and Sya- Roman forces were withdrawn from Britain. 
ius, their countrymen, and not of Roman race, * Gildas. \ BYE DF, | 
are ſtyled Romans : and in Armorica, the old „ 

| a See Uſber's Antig. Brit, c. 124 P. 220+ and c. 16. p. 416. 2 
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4.D. 448. either of thoſe points; ſo that the moſt judicious authors, writing of thoſe time, 
WV choſe rather to mention things as happening in the reign, than in any particular 


year, of an Emperor. With regard therefore to the time of the Saxons coming 
over, we can only judge from the order of events, and ſuch chronological marks, 
taken from the conſuls or Emperors, as are given us by hiſtorians, who are mot 
diſtinguiſhed by their care, judgment, and abilities, and had the beſt opportunities 
of knowing the truth of what they relate: ſuch I take Bede and Gildas to be in 
this caſe : and as they both aſſure us, that the Saxons were not invited over till after 
the Romans had refuſed their aſſiſtance, till after A. D. 448, when Ætius and Sym- 
machus were conſuls, this cuts off at once all thoſe computations which fix their 
arrival earlier. The former likewiſe ſays, it was a few years after St. Germain: 
coming into Britain, which he quitted in the ſpring of A. D. 448; ſo that there i; 
no fixing the arrival of the Saxons earlier than A. D. 449: which is indeed the 
year aſſigned for it by the Saxon Chronicle, by Fabius Ethehwerdus, Malmeſbury, 
Huntingdon, and the generality of our hiſtorians. But I have already ſhewn in the 
inſtance of St. Alban's that, in thoſe early times, the Samom Chronic]: 
placeth events three years earlier than they really happened: and Bede being a more 
ancient authority than any of them, it is reaſonable to think that all thoſe writers 
were led into this chronological error by miſtaking the ſenſe of a paſſage in his 
hiſtory. He ſays, that the Emperor Martian began his reign A. D. 449, but 
doth not ſay, that the Saxons arrived here that year; nor doth he mention the 
time of this event more particularly, than by placing it in ſome of the years of his 
ign ; whilſt he governed the Empire jointly with Valentinian, who died A. D. 457, 
The Chriſtian æra was not then, at its firſt coming into uſe, ſo well underſtood as it 
hath been ſince : and Bede might eaſily miſtake A. D. 449 for the firſt year of 
Marcian ; though it is now no longer doubted, that this Emperor did not begin 
his reign till A. D. 452, when Valentinian and Avienus were conſuls ; the very 
year which Florence of Worceſter and John Pike 3 aſſign for the arrival of the 
Saxons. It could not be earlier according to Bede: and it is fixed two years later 
by the Chronicle of John Clinn (, and the Annals of the church of St. Trinity, Dublin, 
which laſt opinion hath the advantage of being ſupported by the learned ber 
approbation. = ; 44h 
Tur Saxons were a ſtate compoſed of different people and of a vaſt number of 
in lependent clans; all paſſing upon their coalition or aſſociation, by the fame gene- 
ral name; agreeing in the ſame cuſtoms and uſages ; and united together under the 
ſame form of polity and government. They were ſubject to no monarch or fingle 
ſuperior (except, when in the field, to a General choſen by common conſent to com- 
mand on particular occaſions) till after they were reduced by Charle Magne ; the 
government being ever before carried on by a great council of all the particular 
chieftains of their clans convened in a general aſſembly. Such chieftains were 
Hengiſt and Horſa, ſons of Wittgilſus, great grandſon to the famous Moden, whom 
all the nation worſhipped as the God of war, and from whom all the Saxons 
1 7 which compoſed their beptarchy in England, were likewiſe deſcended. 
heſe two princes, bringing with them a number of their vaſſals (which ſome 
compute at 1 500, nor could they well be more, being tranſported in three long 
flat-bottomed veſſels or cules) landed at Hypins-fleote, now Ebs-flete, in the Ie f 
| Thanet : and were ſoon obliged to march to the northern parts of Britain, beyond 
the Humber; where they routed the P:i#s, who had made incurfions into the 
bordering provinces. This ſeryice being very acceptable to the natives, helped to 


. Eecl. I. i. c. 15. „I. e, w. I. v. e. a. 118. B55“, Cotton, Falius D. vi. 1: 
1 Auig. Brit. e. 12. 219. 7 | | | d 1 150 
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facilitate the ſettlement of the Saxons; who having, in the expedition, had oppors 4. P 


193 


448. 


unities of obſerving the fertility of the land, the ſlothful indolence of the Britain. 


and the diſſenſions that reigned among them, gave notice thereof to their country- 
men in Germany. This intelligence, flattering them with the hopes of an eaſy 
conqueſt of the country, ſoon brought over, in eighteen ſhips; a reinforcement of 
5000 men, with their wives and children; and theſe being followed from time to 


time by further ſupplies, the Britaint began to be terrified with their numbers, and 


apprehenſive of their deſign, when it was too late to find a remedy; The Saxons 
were now ſtrong enough to declare it openly: and picking an occaſion of quarrel 
with the Britains, on account of their pay not being duly advanced, nor their 
proviſions furniſhed” in ſufficient quantity according to the ſtipulations between 
them, they threatened to deſtroy all the iſland with fire and ſword, if they were not 
better ſupplied : and ſcarce allowing time for the Rrita:ns to deliberate on their de- 
mands, put their threats immediately in execution. . 75 
To ſtrengthen their party, and prevent the natives oppoſing them with all their 
united force, the Saxons made a league with the P:&s : and falling upon the pro- 
vinces adjoining to their own ſettlements, waſted them in a terrible manner; 
taking towns, demoliſhing fortifications, burning churches and houſes, putting great 
numbers of the clergy and people to the ſword; and exerciſing horrible cruelties in 
all places. The Britains aſſembling their forces, fought ſeveral battles with the 
enemy, the number and events of which are variouſly reported by the Britzſh and 
Saxon writers: Nenmus* ſpeaks of three victories gained by 3 Vortrmer or Guorti- 
mer, whom he makes to be ſon of Vortigern, and whoſe name implies he was 4 
warrior; and ſays that after the laſt of theſe, at a place which he calls Lapis Titu- 
li probably Folkfkene, Hengiſt was forced to retire into Germany for freſh ſuc- 
cours; not daring to return from thence till after the death of that brave General; 
which however happened preſently after that victory, and before the battle of 
Creccanford. The other two battles, in which FVortimer is ſaid to command, are 
placed, the firſt at Dartford, on the Darent; and the ſecond at Æglegford or Agleſ- 
thorp, now Atlesford ; near which is a ſtone monument of the Britiſp form, called 
Keith-coty-houſe, as is imagined from Catigern or Catiges, a Britiſb commander, and 
a village named Horfted, from Horſa the Saxon, who are both thought to be killed 
in this action. Some place it at Eprsford, which H. Huntingdon takes to be Elftre, 
and Camden judgeth to be Ailegord; the rather becauſe Horſa is ſaid to be there 
killed; which ſhews it to be the ſame action. Whether the others were too in- 
conſiderable to deſerve notice, or the Saxons did not care to perpetuate the me- 


mory of their defeats, the Saxon Chronicle mentions only one of theſe actions, viz; 


* Gildas, C. 48. 


3 His Britiſh name was Gurtheuir; u being al- 
ways changed to m in latiniſing a Britifþ word, 
which derived from Gurth (contra, confliflus, re- 
fiſtere) and wyr, i. e. vir, ſignifies vir pugnax or 
bellicoſus. But I ſee no reaſon to ſuppoſe either 

him, or Catigern, by the Saxon writers called Ca- 
tiges (whoſe name, in the Britiſb hiſtory, tranſlated 
by Geffrey of Monmouth, is Kyn-deyrn or Nynteyrn, 
7. e. the firft or principal chiefiain, and being pro- 
bably fo of the army might be alſo called Cariges) 
to be the ſons of Vortigern; there being no autho- 
Tity for it but Nennius, a fabulous writer, and ſome 
who copy from him, where his fables are not too 
abſurd, For my part, I am apt to think that all 


the battles here mentioned, were fought only by 


* Quaſi Cat-guer, from Cat, exercitas, and Guat, vir, i. e. the man of the army, or the leader of it Yee Baxter GH. v. UnizocaTus. | 


I Vor. I. 


the Belgic Britains that lived either in Kent, the 


ſcene of all thoſe actions, or in the country ad- 


joining; and that Catigern was a Kentiſh chieftain, 
ſeems implied in the very name of Cantigern, given 
him by Nennizs, c. 52. which I take to be his true 
name or appellation, ſince n in the middle of words, 
was in old manuſcripts generally marked by a ſtroke 
over the precedent vowel, and ſeldom wrote when 
a conſonant” follows: and it is' more likely that 
fach a ſtroke ſhould be over-looked, than a re- 
dundant letter be inſerted; which laſt could ſcarce 
be done but by defign, though the former might 
by heedleſſneſs, and mere miſtake. 

s Hl. © Drit. in Rent. 
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 Eprſcopus, being found among the ſubſcriptions. 
only biſhop at that time, and had been conſecrated by the. archbiſhop of Tours: 
but this colony being reinforced from time to time, as the Saxons gained ground in 
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VI. By his death, Heng:/t was left the ole chieftain of ha fps . and: 2 
writers give him the title of King from the year following, which they conſider a; 
the firſt of his reign. This battle is placed in H. D. 455: and two years after, 


was fought a more deciſive one at Creccunfard, now] Creyford near Dartford; in 


which the Britains being routed with the loſs of four of their chieftains, and 
4000 men, fled to London ; leaving Kent entirely to Hengift : who, poſſeſſed it ſo 
quietly for ſeveral years, that it looks as if it was yielded to him, (as ſome writers: 


ſay) by a treaty ; which may account likewiſe: for the viſit, which. it is ly 


agreed 3, he made about this time to his native country in Germany. 

Wen run the Britains were obliged, by treaty, to quit that country, © or were 
drove thence by the enemy, it was at this time, that great numbers of them, as the 
ancient authors of the lives of St. Foſſe and St. #inwaloc + aſſure us, went over to 


Armorica ; where they underſtood there was a large tract of country, full of woods, 


and thinly inhabited; and took poſſeſſion of the weſtern parts of that province, 
The prince, who carried over this colony, which conſiſted of a conſiderable army, 
and required a very great number of ſhips to tranſport it, is, by Abbas Florentius, 
the firſt ofthef wn writers, called Rio-valus; whom Uſher takes to be the ſame perſon 
with Rzo-thamus 5 mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris *, as commanding the Britains 
ſeated upon the Loire about A. D. 467, when his Epiſtle to this chieftain was writ- 
ten. About three years after, Nio-tbhamus advancing further into Gaule, with a 
body of 12,000 men, to the affiſtance of the Romans, was defeated (as we are told 
by ? Fornandes and Gregory of Tours ) with the loſs of a good part of his troops by 
Euricus, king of the Vi/igoths, at Dole in Berry. His very name inſinuates that he 
was a Kentiſh chieftain, and head of a clan near the Thames, which the circum- 
ſtances of his country at this time, ſeem to confirm; for that he came over to 
Gaule upon the battle of Creyford, may very reaſonably be concluded from the 
Britains being ſeated in Armorica before A. D. 461, when. 9 Manſuetus, their 
biſhop, aſſiſted at the council of Tours; his name, wich the title of Britannorum 
He ſeems to have been their 


Great Britain, by freſh ſupplies of refugees from thence, they erected new ſees at 
St. Malo, St. Brieu, Treguter, St. Pol de Leun, and in other cities; and getting Du 
raiſed to an archbiſhoprick, withdrew themſelves from the juriſdiction of the me- 


tropolitan of Tours, to whom Armorica had been ever ſubject ; whilſt it continued 


part of the Empire, and before it was formed into a diſtinct independent ſtate by 


' Hit, Ecel. I i. c. 15. 
geft regn. |. i. c. 1. 
_ 4 See Uſer's Antig. Brit. c. 12. p. 226. 


. Malmeſbury de thing i in the Britiſh language, for common appella- 
3 Gildas, Nennius, c. 48. tives to be changed into proper names. Bar- 
ters Glfſ. Brit. v. Lud oroRix, OropixI, and 


- 5 Theſe two names are much of the ſame ſigni- 
fication, and both expreſs the ſame thing as Lugo- 
torix, the name of another Kenti/h chieftain a 
mentioned in the account of ulius Cæſar's ſecond 
expedition into Britain: for Rix, and Rhi, do both 
Init dominus, ſatrapa, nobiks, a lord; as | Lug and 
am do flumen, a river ; and Bal, and Bala, uminis 
oftium. So that Rie- thamus and Far lenote a 
prince who is lord of a country lying on à river, or 
on the mouth of a river. The ſeries of the Britiſb 
hiſtory ſhews that the river here referred to muſt be 
the Thames, which well deſerves being ſtyled, by way 
' of emience. the river; though it is no infrequent 


Dr. Davics's Dictionary. And that theſe were the 


ſame perſon appears clearly from the two lives of 


St. Samſon, archbiſhop of Dol, one in the old re- 
giſter of Landaff, the other publiſhed by Johannes 
@ Boſco, from an ancient manuſcript in Biblioth. 
Fleriacenſi; in the firſt of which Judbnal, who was 
drove out of Bretagne by the uſurper Commorus or 


Cinemorus, is ſaid to be the ſon of Jonas, the fon 
of Riagual; in the latter the fame Judbual is called 
the ſon of onas, the ſon of Riodham. _ 
L. i. Ep. vii. and I iii. Ep. ix. De raw 
Getic. c. 45. I. ü. 0. 18. n 11. Gall 
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che Britains. The people of that province had endeavoured ſeveral times before; 42.46 


to ſet up for themſelves, but without ſucceſs:  Litorius had defeated them 
A. D. 434; and in the year following Ætius granted their country to the Alan; 
who reduced them entirely. They continued afterwards ſubject to the Roman 
Emperors; but mutinous, and frequently breaking out into inſurrections; till 
A. D. 448, when St. Germain * returning from Britain, they deſired him to make 
their peace with Valentinian; which was the occaſion of his journey to Ravenna, 
where he died. It was this colony from Britain; which firſt eſtabliſhed the pro- 
vince in the independency it had long deſired : and occafioned its uſual name of 
Armirica to be changed for ever after into that of Britannia. | 


Tye removal of ſo numerous a colony from Kent, ſeems to have been the oc A. D. 468, 
caſion of Hengiſt's viſit to Germany; to bring from thence a number of his country⏑ > 


men to people the country: at leaſt he brought back with him a multitude ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe ; the Brzti/þ hiſtory computing them at three hundred 
thouſand. It is immediately after his return, and about A. D. 460, that Nennius, 
and others imagine the maſſacre of the Britiſh noblemen at Stonehenge was perpe- 
trated ; a ſtory borrowed from W:tikind *, who relates it of the Thuringians, that 
were murdered by the Saxons, on a like occaſion, and upon a ſignal given in the very 
ſame words, made uſe of by the Britiſb writers. Theſe repreſent Vortigern, as 
taken at the ſame time, in order to his redeeming himſelf by the ceſſion of Suſſex, 
Eſſex, and Middleſex, to Hengiſt: who poſſeſſed of a compact territory, proper for 
a diſtinct principality, and divided from the reſt of England by ſuch natural fences 
as the Thames and foreſt of Anderida, doth not appear ever to have been maſter of 
any of thoſe counties. They ſeem to have been terribly apprehenſive, leſt the 
Saxons ſhould be thought to have conquered any part of their country by mere 
force: and this J take to be the very reaſon why they invented the ſtory of 
Rowena, in order to have a pretence for Kent's being yielded to Hengiſt, as a con- 
ſideration for his daughter, rather than as a conſequence of the battle of Ceyford. 


Thus when Cerdic had, in the courſe of many years, and by a ſeries of victories, - 


ſubdued Dorſet, Hants, and part of Wilts; Geffrey chooſeth to impute his poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe and other counties farther weſt, which he is pleaſed to aſſign him, 
to a grant of Mordred; as Higden * does to the gift of Arthur ; who being tired 
with beating Cerdic, conſented at laſt, that he ſhould hold a great part of the weſt of 
lim in Vaſſalage. | | 


WHETHER the Picts had not made any diverſion in the north, as Hengiſt ex- | 


pected from his league with them, or had agreed to any exchange of ſettlements, 
he thought it proper to get a colony of Saxons ſettled in thoſe parts: and having 
engaged his brother Oeta, with his ſon Ebiſſa, to undertake the affair, they ſoon, after 
his return to Britain, fitted out a fleet of forty flat bottomed veſſels, and . failing 
with a numerous army on board, to the Britiſh coaſt, took poſſeſſion of Northum- 
berland. This country was then but thinly inhabited; all the inland part of it 
being full of woods and mountains, and as much a deſert, as the county of Dur- 
bam (which was at this time a barrier between the Pits and Britains, and ſerved 
afterwards for a boundary between the kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia, being 
reckoned of neither) continued to be for two hundred * years after, till the time of 
St. Cuthbert. The maritime parts of it were poſſeſſed by the Pi#s : with whoſe 
conſent it is probable the Saxons ſettled there, ſince we hear of no wars between 
them, and both nations lived very friendly and mingled together all over Lothian, 


Vita S. Germani. De geſtis Saxon. 1, i. eremi vaſtitudo tunc temporis fuit, et ĩdcireo nullius 


3 Polychron. I. V. c. 6. ditioni ſervavit, eo quod ſola indomitorum et ſyl- 
80 John de Tinmouth in vita S. Oſwaldi Regis. veſtrium animalium ſpelunca et habitatio fuit. 
Ruicquid inter Bnam et Teſam fluvios extitit ſola V — 
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J. D. 460. and even in the city of Edenburgb, for above an hundred and twenty years afterwarg, 

VUQauthe time of the battle of 4rderydd, as the learned Mr. Robert Vaughan, of Hengurt 
obſerves in his Remarks on the Britiſh Chronology, As this country lay beyond the 

wall of Severus, it had belonged to the P:&s, ever ſince the Raman legions had 

been withdrawn from Britain: yet Nennius, being ignorant enough to imagine it 

was at this time a part of the Britifþ territories, and Malmſbury copying after him 
implicitly, are fond of repreſenting the Saxons taking poſſeſſion of it, to be done 

by the leave and conſent of Vortigern; to whom, they are deſirous to impute the 

ruin of their country, rather than to the real cauſe of it, the diviſions of the 

Britains, They ſay, that this new colony touched in their way at the Orkneys, and 

laid waſte thoſe iſles, and the coaſts of the Pictiſh territories: which inclines me 

to think it was at this time, that the Saxazs quitted their ſettlement in thoſe coaſts 

and iſlands; and Oeta probably paſſed that way to perſuade them to remove to a 

better country, and more ſoutherly climate. This indeed ſeems implied in the 

words, which immediately follow in Nennius, who adds, * that Hengiſt invited 

ce the Saxons. to him, by degrees, from their plantations about Britain, by which 

means the iſles, where they had before ſettled, were left without inhabitants. 

This colony of Saxons thus removing from the Orcades, and other iſles, ſome to 

Kent, and others to the north in both quarters upon the Old Britains; who loling 

ground, by degrees, felt continually the ill effects of their invitation of that peo- 

ple. = unde n f N Ny . Y 

|  VoRTIGERN, now began to be conſidered as the author of all the calamitics, 
which his country ſuffered, and became infinitely odious. The Britiſb writers 
load him with all manner of crimes, and repreſent him as ſuch. a monſter of ini- 
quity, that it was not fit to let him go out of the world like other mortals; and 
therefore they invent various kinds of death to ſend him hence under marks of the 
divine vengeance ; ſuch as being ſwallowed up by the earth, and being burnt by fire 
from heaven. It is reaſonable to think, that when he found himſelf under a ge- 
neral odium, he fhould retire of his own accord, if he was not forced by the ta- 
ror of his enemies, to ſome remote corner of the world, either to hide his ſhame, 
or provide for his ſafety : and Nenmus* accordingly ſays, that he built a caſtle in 
Caernarvenſhire, in the mountainous tract of Snowdon, to ſerve him for a place of 
refuge; where he paſſed the remainder of his life, deteſted by all the world, and 
in continual terror. Hither the author of the hiſtory of Aldchifter 3 ſuppoſeth 
him to have fled, after his own town in Radnor Gre had been burnt by his enemies, 
or ſet on fire by himſelf, to make them imagine he had periſhed in the flames, and 
fo prevent their farther purſuit ; and that the place of his retreat was at the foot of 
the mountain Rzvel near Caernarvon. It was very conveniently ſituated for his pur- 
poſe : there being no coming to it, but over the mountain, and by one narrow pals, 
ſcarce allowing three perſons to march abreaft ; which is ſtill called Bio/ch-Gworti- 
gern, i. e. Vortigern's paſſage. There is near it a fumulus, or hillock, covered with 
a large heap of ſtones, called Bedn-Guortigern, i. e. Vortigern's graue; which the 
inhabitants of Llanhayeron (in which pariſh it lies) digging up ſome years ago, and 
removing the ſtones, found a ſtone cheſt at the bottom of the heap, and within it 
the corpſe of a very tall man incloſed. Theſe circumſtances and memorials afford 
a'ſtrong preſumption in favour of this opinion; which is ſupported likewiſe by the 
exprels teſtimony of the old Veiſb bards, who aflert in their ſongs that this was the 
place of Yortigern's abode and ſepulture. The time of his death is not ſo wel 
aſcertained ; though it is generally ſuppoſed to have happened not long after the 
battle of Wippeds-flete : which was fought + H. D. 465; Hengiſt not being returned 


C. 37. C. 20, and H Hunt, L ü. 1 Kennet's Parech, Antiq. p. 698. + Chron, Saxat 
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to Kent above two or three years, before he was again engaged in war with the Bri- 4. D. 460. 
tains. It doth not appear who were the aggreſſors: but the Britains ſeem to have ut va 


united their forces, and to have had at firſt ſome conſiderable advantages over the 
S7xons, having driven them into the Je of Thanet ; for there it was that the battle 
was fought at Ebs-flete, called afterwards Wippeds-flete, from Wipped, a Saxon noble- 
man, who was ſlain in the action. Hengiſt re-eſtabliſhed his affairs by the com- 
pleat victory which he there gained over the. Britains, with the ſlaughter of a great 
number of their common ſoldiers, and twelve of their moſt confiderable chieftains. 
It is uncertain whether the father of Ambroſius Aurelian fell in this battle, or in 
that of Creccanford; but he ſeems to be killed in one or other of them; fince it 

| appears from Gildas and Bede, that he was flain, not by the Britains, as ſome ſup- 
poſe, but by the Saxons 3, at leaſt, it is from this time that his ſon began to make a 


figure in the world, and appeared at the head of the Briti/h forces. Ambroſius was 


a Roman by deſcent, born of noble parents and anceſtors, who had been poſſeſſed of 
royal power, and had enjoyed the authority of ſovereigns, probably among the 
Belgic Britains (with whom it was uſual for the Romans to intermarry) by an al- 
liance with ſome heireſs: of a Britiſb clan, perhaps of the Carvilii: and this, or 
elſe thoſe Britains willing ſubmiſſion to them, in the poſts they had filled with be- 
nefit to the nation, might naturally tempt them to ſtay here, after the diſtreſſes of the 
Empire had called off the legions from Britain, and all the reſt of the Romans had 
buried their treaſures, and quitted the country. Ambrefius is the onely prince or 
commander in chief of the Britiſh forces mentioned by Bede and Gildas: it ap- 
pears that he was ſo for life; and, as among his other virtues, * Bede particularly 
extols his modeſty, we may reaſonably conclude, that his election to that ſovereign 


command was an effect of his merit, rather than ambition; and that he was choſen 


by a general conſent of all the Belgic Britains. * Nennius allows him to have had 


the command of all the provinces inhabited by them in the welt of England, 


though he would have it thought to be by a grant of Vortigern. Whenever 
thoſe two authors, and the Saxon Chronicle, ſpeak of the Britains, and of any action 
between them and the Saxans before this time, they never mention a ſupreme com- 
mander; perhaps becauſe he was only ſo on the particular occaſion: but take no- 
tice in general of ſeveral principal leaders killed; as if the Britains aſſembled and 
united only for the preſent exigence, and fought in their ſeveral clans under the 
command of their reſpectiye chieftains, none of them having a pre- minence over 
the others. There were ſo many of theſe ſlain in the battle of Yppeds-flete, that 
the Belgic Britains had probably little choice of proper perſons equal to ſo im- 
portant and exalted a dignity, when they came to be ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
a ſtanding. General: and this ſeems, to, be inſinuated in what is faid of Ambroſuus 
being almoſt the onely one of the Roman nation that ſurvived. the battle. He ſoon 


juſtified by his actions the choice which they had made of his perſon : and, gaining 


a great victory over the Saxons, put an effectual ſtop. to the progreſs of their con- 
queſts. _ Gildas, who celebrates it, doth-not mention either the time or place of this 
victory: but it was certainly after the battle of Vippedo-flete, ſince it was won un- 


der the conduct of Ambrofius;. and perhaps after A. D. 473, when the Saxons again 


routed the Britains; , whoſe affairs, after. that defeat, might be in an ill condition, 


till reſtored by this ſucceſs of Ambrofius ; which is plainly the opinion of Bede and 


Ado; who, in their Chronicles, relate it as happening in the time of the Emperor 


Zen, whoſe reign began A." D. 474, and ended A. D. 490. The ſcene of it muſt 


be placed in Kent, or in the borders of that county; becauſe, whatever advantage 
Hengift gained over the Britains in the engagement of A. D. 4735, it was ſoon loſt, 


4 L. i. c, 16. 6 C. 44. 121 3 Chron. Saxon, 
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A. D. 460. and he never extended his territories further. This Saxon prince, who was crafty, 
V politic, cruel, and enterprizing, died, poſſeſſed only of Kent, after a reign of forty. 


Or the South- 


Saxons. 


four years; about A. D. 488, but more truly 490 ', when Dinamius and Siphigiug 
were conſuls. His ſon Aſc ſucceeded ; who, with his deſcendents to the time of 
Ethelbert, being princes of a different genius from Hengiſt, and very quiet in their 
nature, contented themſelves with that ſingle province, never ſtirring out of it, 
and ſtudying rather to defend, than enlarge, their dominiions. 


VII. Tun Saxons of Kent were not the onely enemies which the Britains had to 
oppoſe: for A. D. 477, Alla, another Saxon chieftain, landed with his + three ſong , 
and a ſtrong force in Suſſex ; defeated the Britaint in battle; and, forcing them to 
retire into the foreſt of Auderida for ſhelter, took poſſeſſion of the maritime parts 
of that county. His firſt attempt was on the country between Arundel and Shore. 
ham; in which he landed at Cimenſore near Wittering : and enlarging his ſettlement 
along the coaſt eaſtward, he laid the foundation of the kingdom of the South. 
Saxons ; which afterwards took in the above-named foreſt and the greateſt part of 
Surrey. The Britains of thoſe parts did not part with their poſſeſſions eaſily; 


ſome years being ſpent, and ſeveral battles fought (particularly 5 that of * Mar- 


credes-Burn) before they were reduced. Alla ſuffered ſo much in theſe actions, 
that, till he was joined after Hengi/?'s death by a very numerous body of auxiliary 
Saxons from Germatiy, he durſt not undertake the fiege of Andred-ceafter : which 
proved a.very difficult and dangerous enterprize ? ; the Britains haraſſing him con- 
tinually, attacking one quarter or other of his camp every night, and falling on the 
back of his men by day, whenever he gave an aſſault to the city. Their arrows 
and javelins were unequal weapons to thoſe of the Saxons in a cloſe fight: but 
when hard preſſed by the enemy, they ſtill found a ready retreat into the adjoining 
foreſt of Anderida, and rallying again, left the Saxon General no leiſure to advance 
in the ſiege; till, dividing his vaſt army into two bodies, he employed one entirely to 


© poſe the Britains and cover the beſiegers. Alla was ſo exaſperated by the great 


P 
loſſes he ſuſtained in theſe attacks, that, taking the town at laſt by ſtorm, he de- 
molithed it entirely, and put all the inhabitants, as well as garriſon, to the ſword: 
and having thus extended his conqueſts to the frontiers of Kent, thought fit in the 
year following to aſſume the title of King, fourteen years after his landing in 
Britain. This he refrained from doing as long as Hengift lived: but ſuch was his 
reputation afterwards for wiſdom and power, that he had great deference paid him 
by the other Saxon princes in England; and is reckoned by Bede ? to be the firſt of 
thoſe great men, who, on account of their influence or authority over ſeveral parts 
of the heptarchy, were teputed monarchs of the Saxons. He died after a reign of 
thirty-two years, leaving his fon Ciſſa to inherit his dominions; who, improving his 
father's conqueſts, reduced Chichefter, an old Roman ſtation, the Regnum of Anti 
ninus's itinerary : which being rebuiltand fortified by this prince, took from him the 
name of Ciſſa-ceafter. The conqueſts of another Saxon chieftain' in Hampſbire 
hindered Ciſſa from extending his further on that fide: but in the courſe of a long 
reign, he ſubdued the Britains in the foreſt of Anderida, and raiſed the kingdom of 
the South-Saxons to the greateſt height of power it ever attained. = 
B. and Flor Wig. *W. Aan. A. "raſter of the field, though with great loſs: TI. 
reigned twenty-four yeats; Otta his ſon, twehty.; rence of Morceſter makes the Saxons to have 4 
and Immeric his grandſon, twenty-nine. Alas compleat victory: the Saxon Chronicle and E thel 


ſons were Cymen, (from hom the place of his land- _ wir do not ſay who had the advantage, — 
ince 


ing derived its name) Ulentingy and fn. — preſumption is in favour of the latter, ſince 
Hier. Wigorn. Chron. Sax. A. D. 485; ſittill went on with his conqueſts, | 
Matth. of Weſtminſter ſays. Ambroſius com- 7 H. Huntingdon, I. ii. Jb. A. D. 40. 
manded the Britains in this battle, and remained Fhr. Wi gern. puts this in A. D. 491. L. + 5 
bag EBU | VIII. Tx: 
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VIII. Tux kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons was the next founded: but, being ſupported 4. P. 460. 
by a more numerous calony than any of the reſt, proved the ſtrongeſt of the beptarchy; — Y 
and contributed more than any of them to break the power of the Britains. Cer- _ ß 
Ae, chieftain of a powerful elan of Saxons, landed, A. D. 495, with his ſon Kenric, 
at Cerdicſort, which Camden and others place at Cerdicſand near Yarmouth in Nor- 


fal: but Matthew of Weſtminſter ſappoſeth it to lye on ſome part of the coaſt in 55 3 
the weſt of England; and it being full as proper for this Saron prince, as it had 2 
deen for Alla before him, to land in a place, where he might be eaſily joined, on _” 
occaſion, by the forces of his countrymen already ſettled in this ifland, and the ſcene , * 


of his actions lying in Dorſet, Hants, and the adjoining counties, there is little 
goubt to be made, but this laſt opinion ought to be preferred. He was a wiſe, 
active, brave, and warlike prince; had much experience in military affairs, and a 
character in his own country, where he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour Ws 
and conduct on many occafions : and he found, from the moment of his arrival X _—_ 
here, a continual exeftiſe for his talents. The Britains fought him the very 
day of his landing, but were worſted; and in the courſe of twenty five years 
afterwards, during which there was no intermiſſion of the war between them, 
ſcarce one paſſed without ſome conſiderable engagement. To ſupply the loſs of 
men which he muſt ſuſtain in theſe actions, however ſueceſsful they proved in the 
event, and to plant the territories which he reduced, he was reinforced from 
time to time by freſh corps of recruits from Germany ; one of which is particular- 
ly mentioned as arriving A. D. 50, at Porteemuthe, (fo called, according to the 
common opinion, from the name of the chief commander) but more probably at 
Portland or Porteſham, lying on the. ſea near Abbotſbury in Dorſetſhire. Porte 
landing there with his ſons Bieda and Megla, was attacked by a body of Britains, 
haſtily got together and led on by a young nobleman, who was killed in the 
engagement. But the moſt conſiderable of the Sa victories was that gained 
by Cerdic in A. D. og, when Natun- lend, the greateft of the Britiſh kings, 
was with five thouſand of his men leſt dead on the field of battle; from whence . 
all 3 the country, as far as Cerdici ford tow Charford, was called Natan-lage. In 
this action Cerdic was aſſiſted by the forces of the Suſſex and Kentiſh Saxons ; and 6; 
the Britains had collected theirs, in order to decide the fate of their country by : 
a general engagement: in which Natan-leod charged Cerdic and the wing he con- 
manded with ſo much fury, that he drove him out of the field; but purſuihg 
him too warmly, was ſurrounded by Kenric. This prince, either not oppoſed, or 
victorious in the other wing, obſerving his father's diſaſter, did not amuſe him- 
ſelf in following a retreating enemy: but wheeled about, and, attacking Natan- 
led in the rear, whilſt his troops were diſordered by the purſuit, turned the for- 
tune of the day in favour of the Saxons, | g * 8 
Tuis battle was fought in the weſtern extremity of Hampſhire, on the borders * 
of Wilts and Dorſet; in which quarter Camden“ flxeth it at Charford, a place 8 . 
preſerving ſome remains of the name of Cerdic; though he could find none 1 
which had the leaſt trace of that of Natanleod. In attempting to remove this = 
defect, I muſt farſt obſerve, that the Churford here mentioned could. not be the * = 
place, where either Cerdic or Withgar landed; it being ſcated near twenty miles 3 4 
within land, at a ſmall diſtance from the head of the river Aluun or Avon, which .- 
falls into the ſea at *Chrif-church. Cberfard, lying between - Cor fe-caftle and the _ 
ſea, in the iſle of - Purbeck, and Charmouth* near Lyme in Dorſetſhire, are bj 


ren. Sax. © Oh. Sax. Ethelwerd. Flur. This place may well enough paſs for Crdicr- 


IW:gorn. 3 Hunt. ore, as every body allows Char-ford to be a cor- 


+ Britannia, HANTSHIRE. ruption of Cerdtes-ford. 


5 both 
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A. P. 460. both very proper places for a deſcent on the coaſt of this country; where I am 

| entirely of opinion that Cerdrc landed. The Dunnonii were a powerful, hardy | 

and united people: and neither their character, nor the nature of their country 

offered him any temptations to attack them; nor do I ſuppoſe that he poſſeſſa 

any part of that country farther weſt than the river Axe, which parts Dorſet from 

Devon, and the town of Charde in Somerſet, about twelve miles north of Char. 

mouth. The more he advanced towards the eaſt, the nearer he approacheg the 

| other Saxons, whoſe ſuccours he might want on occaſion ;. and as all the no 

1 parts of Dorſet were taken up by the foreſts, of Blakemore, the White-hart, and 

5 Gillingham, which running along a wild country as far as the marſhes of Somerſet 

_» and the woody hills which ſerved for a defence to Wilis on that ſide, ſeemed t, 

* forbid all advances northward, he directed his march along the ſouthern and ma. 

ritime parts of the * firſt of thoſe counties, which had been well cultivated by 

the care and induſtry of a trading people, and afforded him all the way the con- 

E J. D. 508. venience of his ſhipping. In this tract of country, notwithſtanding the diſtance 

5 Vol ſo many ages, there are ſtill ſeveral memorials of this prince's name, particy. 

- larly in Char-miſter near Dorcheſter, Cherford by Corfe, and Char-barowe about 

five miles from Poole, and Vinburne Minſter. He was now advanced to the hor. 

ders of Hants and Wilts, the particular territories of the brave Ambroſius; whom 

I take to be the Natan-leed in queſtion, who certainly well deſerved a name im. 

plying: him to be the defence of the country, and protector of the people; to whom 
alone the title of Rex maximus Britannerum at this time could agree. 

\ THERE is a tract of country in the weſtern part of Hampſhire, running along 

the borders of Milis to the edge of Dorſet, which in thoſe days was wild, un- 

cultivated,” and covered all ver with woods, and is now known by the names of 

Chure and Buckhelt foreſts. This I judge to have been the region formerly cal- 
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| led Natanleage, or, in more, modern ſpelling, ' Nafaniy. It runs from Tang 
=. | (about four miles from Andover; and ten from Ambreſbury) its northern extremity, 


to Char ford, which is univerſally, allowed to be Cerdics ford: and as it is very 

. common in England for the old names of places to be cut ſhorter by the firſt {yl- 
_ | lable in their modern appellations, I judge Tan-ley to have been the Natan-ly 
8 in queſtion; from which, as from the chief town in an hundred, the reſt of the 
| country was denominated, and in which its name ſeems ſtill preſerved. Cerdic 

found from the Britains in this country an oppoſition worthy of the ſubjects of 


= |  Ambroſius, and anſwerable to the reputation of that warlike monarch"; for on the 
. | other ſide of the ford, on which Char ford ſtands, lies Serchfield ; and about three 


M. Weſtminſter, A. D. 494, fays he made it 
his buſineſs to get poſſeſſion of the ſea coaſts, where 
he advanced continually, but not without frequent 
battles with the Britains. 8 

Though Ambroſius Aurelian was his Roman 
name, proper to keep up the memory of his de- 
ſcent from a race of Romans, Natan-lead might be 
his Britiþ: and it is certainly agreeable to the 


Britiſh manner of giving names to perſons, being 


derived from Naid* (refugium, aſylum, protect io) 
an a ſign of the genitive caſe anſwering to of, 
and Leod, populus + So that it ſignifies the defence 


prince's death by poiſon, given him by a Pi# at 


| the inſtance of aſcentius, a> related by Netwiias, a 


and copied from him by other writers, is apparently 
fabulous; and they all differ, as well — — 
length of his reign, and the year when he began 
or ended it, as about the time of his deceaſe. 
But he muſt live to A. D. 508, if there be any 


8 Davier's Welſh DiBionary, and explanation of names at the end ef Chron, Sax. v. NaranLeon: 


2 


reigned forty five years, or in the famous Arthur's 


of the many ſaints that flouriſhed in his days. Fot 


before A. D. 500. He is indeed only mentioned 
or protector of the people : The manner of this 


truth either in what Nennius ſays, that be 


ſerving under him; which is aſſerted by Malnſ- 
bury ; and is, in reſpect of time, agreeable to all 
the accounts given of this laſt prince in the lives 


in thoſe lives he is ſpoken of as cotemporary with 
Brachan king of Brecknock, grandfather of St. 
David; and as being king of Guent at the time 
of St. Gundleus's marriage with Gladuſa, Brathan's 
daughter, and mother to Cadoc, i. e. many years 


there as king of that particular country; nor could 
be repreſented otherwiſe, till after the death of 
brofias, when he came to be general in chief 
of all the united Britains; which ſeems to be the 
reaſon, why thoſe who are' willing, to have him 
thought, in contradiction to the plaineſt 
univerſal monarch of Britain, make his reign not 
to commence till after 4. D. 508. 


- 
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miles further towards Rumſey, is Sharfield or Cherfield. There is another place of 4. D. 460. 
the ſame name near Baſing floke ; Fifield and Clanfield lye in the foreſt of Cbhure NY 
Lichfield near Andover ; and there are above twenty towns in Hampſhire, whoſe 
names terminate in feld, the uſual mark all over England of places that have 
ſerved formerly for fields of battle. This ſhews what a deal of blood muſt be 
ſhed before Cerdic could reduce this county ; which ſeems to have been won by 
inches, and the progreſs he made in the conqueſt of it ſo very flow, that not- 
withſtanding his victory at Char ford, A. D. 5 19, and another at Cerdicfley, placed 
by the Saxon chronicle in A. D. 527, he did not advance to the Ve of Wight 
till A. D. 530, when his great victory at Witgara by rig, now Cariſbrooke-caftle, 
enabled him to ſubdue that iſland. The place laſt named was fo called from 
Witgar, nephew to Cerdic, who, A. D. 514, landed at Cerdicfore with his brother 
Stufus and a freſh body of Saxons; a very ſeaſonable recruit to that prince : who, 
five years after, aſſumed the title of King, on the very day he gained the battle of 
Chardford*. Huntingdon ſays, the Britains received a terrible blow in that battle: 
and this gave ſo much confidence to Cerdic, that, concluding them unable to take 
the field with an army ſufficient to oppoſe his progreſs, he ventured the year fol- 
lowing to enter the borders of Berkſhire, and laid ſiege to mount Badon or Badbury, - 
a place of conſiderable ftrength in that age by reaſon of its elevated ſituation. 
The Britains of thoſe parts applied to their friends and allies for aſſiſtance; ſuc- 
cours came to them from all quarters; the famous Arthur, marching with a 
body of the hardy race of the Silures to the relief of the place, raiſed the ſiege: 
and by his incomparable valour routed Cerdic in a bloody battle, with the ſlaughter 
of ſuch a multitude of Saxont, that they were forced to be quiet for ſome years; 
and never attempted, during that prince's reign, to advance further towards the 
Ta1s is the heroe, and this the battle, ſo much celebrated by the pen of Tali- 
een, and other ancient Britiſh poets ; whoſe juſt praiſes of Arthur, and faithful 
account of his glorious atchievements, have been fo clouded by the abſurd and 
ſenſeleſs fictions of later bards, and other romantic writers, in their injudicious en- 
deavours to embelliſh them, that not only his actions, but his very being, have 
been queſtioned. , What is ſaid by Nennius and Geffrey of his birth and deſcent, is 
evidently fabulous : there is no authority worthy of credit for there ever being ſuch 
a man as Uther ; who ſeems to have owed his creation to the name of his pretend- 
ed ſon, for Uthy 3 ſignifying, wonderful or admirable, and Ar-uthr, more wonderful, 
or ſuperior to Uthr, ſome perſon of a fertile imagination might thence take occaſion 
to ſuppoſe, that the name of Arthur was given him to ſhew that he was greater 
than his father. Malmſbury, ſpeaking of Arthur owns him to be a great man, and 
lamenting the fabulous ſtories of him ſpread over Wales, and ſwallowed too im- 
plicitly, doth him the juſtice to ſay; © that he was the ſupport of his country for a 
long time; that he raiſed the broken ſpirits of the Britains, and formed them 
into warriors.” This author repreſents him however not as 4 monarch, but as a 
general ſerving under Anbroſus; which he probably did in his younger years: 43 
but it is full as probable, that after the death of this king he acted as General in - 
chief in all the wars of his time between the Sar and the Britains, who invited 
him to their affiſtance. It is in this light that Nenmius and Huntingdon repreſent 
him: and the merit of the fuccours which he brought them, beſides his great re- 
putation, courage, military ſkill, and experience, naturally recommended him to 
that dignity. His own dominions lay remote from danger, and were not infeſted 
any incurſions of the enemy: it was the generoſity of his mind, and the ardour 


1 Chron, Sax. 3 Fur. Wigorn. H. Hunt. Dr. Davies's Welſh Dia. v. UrRHR. 
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of his courage, which put him upon marching with his forces to the aſſiſtance of the 


Belgic Britains, whenever they were preſſed by the We/i-Saxons. His territories 
were ſituated more conveniently than any others of the JYe/þ princes for that pur. 
poſe ; for he ſeems to have been king of Gwent, which comprehended all Monmouth. 
ſhire, part of the dioceſes of Hereford and Worceſter, and the part alſo of Glacgſter. 
ure, lying between the Wye and the Severne. St. David, who was deſcended 
from Brachan, king of Brecknock, by one of his daughters, and founded the ſee of 
Menevia, was his uncle by the mother's fide : and all circumſtances concur to ſhew 
that he was, like him, a native of South-Wales. As to his being a king, it is a 
fact put out of doubt by the teſtimony of Lhowarch-hen, a nobleman among the 
Cumbrian Britains; who ſays in his poems, that he had in his youth been himſelf 
at king Arthur's court; which, by all accounts, ſeems to have been uſually kept at 
Caerleon * upon Uſee, as is expreſsly aſſerted in the Triades. There is, on the 
ſouthern border of Brecknockſhire, an exceeding high mountain, aſcending nearer 
the clouds than any other in the neighbourhood, and terminating in a double top, 
like the famed Parnaſſus, which is called * Cadair Arthur, 1. e. Arthur's chair , 
one part of the name being taken from its ſhape, the other from its ſuperior ck. 
vation, which induced the Britains to denominate it from the greateſt and moſt 
eminent of their princes. It was a name more in requeſt in thoſe parts than it 
appears to have been in any other quarter of Britain: and the ancient regiſter of 
Landaff, among ſeveral benefactions made to that church in the times of Dubricius, 
Teliau, and Oudbceus, the three firſt biſhops of the ſee, recites at length two 
grants; one, of the lands of St. Kinmarc by Artbruis, king of Gwent, ſon of that 
Mouric, king of Glamorgan, who gave Moch-ros to Dubricius ; the other, of Cair- 
riow, by another Arthruts, king alſo of Gwent, but the ſon of Fernvail, king of the 
ſame country. Theſe grants do not expreſs the year wherein they were made; it 
not being uſual in thoſe days to date them, and the leſs neceſſary in thefe inſtances, 
becauſe they were ſigned and offered, upon the altar of the church, in the pre- 
ſence of all the chieftains, nobles, and clergy of the country, aſſembled in a general 
council. But the language and orthography in which they are written 3, ſcarce in- 
telligible now to any of the Melſb, but ſuch of the learned as are verſcd inthe 
writings of Lowarch and Jaligſin, are ſufficient vouchers fot their antiquity : and 
the lands were enjoyed by the ſee of Landeff*, from the time of its firſt / biſhops 
to that of the reformation, . As the times agree, there is little room to doubt but 
one of theſe kings of Gwent, moſt probably the former, was the Arthur in K ; 
whoſe death, as it is generally agreed, happened A. D. 542 5. 

THis heroe- ſeems to have Oren unfortunate. in his marriages; the Britiſh. anti- 
quities aſſigning him three wives, all of the name of Gwenever; of which only - 
the ſecond deſerved to be interred with him in the ſame. ſepulchre. The firſt was 
carried off by Meluas 7, king of the Somerſetfhire Britains, in A. D. 509, and de- 
tained for a year at Glaſtenbury.: but Arthur finding out the place of her retreat, 
and advancing with an army of his ſubjects and allies to inveſt it, peace was made 


between the two princes, and the lady reſtored, by the mediation of Gildas Ala- 


8 —— — ms 


nius. The third proved the occaſion of his death by her intrigue with his nephew 
Madred; which rs to dave. been the motive of that lane in which the 


| 21 
ob. Vaughan 4 Critic on i Brit 1 4 3 : Madrid was s the * of Anna, Arthur [2 ſiſter, not 
Gir. Cambrenſ. Itin. Cambriæ, I. i. c. 2. by Lotho (or Lewthin Luyddawg, i. e. the popular j 
- 3 See Sir J. Pryſe's Brit. Hift. deſumſio, p. 25, &c. king of the Pis, as by Geffrey of onmouth's 
+ Godwin De . Angl. 5 Uſher's Ant. miſtranſlation of her huſband's name is erroneoully 
Brit. p. 272, 2 s Gre on Britiſh | ſuppoſed, but by Ll-v:(as he is called in the origi- 
Cbronol. * Hit. Brit. Alen nal) or Leo, fon of Meirchion ; as is exprefsly af- 
7 Caradoc's Life 7 Gildas b Uber 5 il ſerted in ſome very authentic books of Britiſh an- 
in Brit. | * and ale ſtill extant, which mention 


traitor 


; 
«2 


words engraved on it; HI Ac SEPULTUS. INCLITUS REX ARTHURUS IN 
INSULA AVALLONIA. The modeſty of the inſcription, ſo ſuitable to the ſimpli- 
city of thoſe times, and fo very different from the pompous titles aſcribed to Arthur 
in the forged ſeals affixed to a ſpurious charter, which ſome pretend he granted t. ö 
the univerſity of Cambridge, is a ſtrong preſumption of its being genuine, on 
engraved at the time of his funeral; before any of the legends were framed, 
which have deſtroyed the memory of his real actions, by ſubſtituting in their ſtead 
an heap of romantic ſtories, and a ſeries of imaginary conqueſts, inconſiſtent with 
the undoubted circumſtances of the Britiſb affairs. Some feet lower in the ground 
than this ſtone, was diſcovered a wooden coffin, in which lay the body of a very 
big-made man, anſwerable to the general opinion of Arthur's ſtrength, and the idea 


both theſe princes, but ſpeak of them as diſtin 
perſons. Llew was undoubtedly one of the Cum- 
brian princes 3 abundance of which are celebrated 
in the writings of the ancient bards, but- ſeldom 
with any diſtinction of their territories ; which, 
however generally known in their days, cannot 
now be eaſily traced (though in many inſtances 
they were denominated from their princes) through 
the want of monuments to preſerve their memory, 
and the that happen in the names of places 


in the courſe of ſo many ages. There is ſtill, on 
the edge of Cumberland and Northumberland, a wild 


and mountainous tract of c 
day Lew's foreſt, 


wall and 


Eaft Alaun do ſomewhat lower. There is likewiſe, 
but more ſouthward in the Cumbrian dominions, 
anothervery conſiderable river, called Laun or Lane, 
which running by. Kirkby: Laundale falls into the 
ſea below Lancaſter. , It is in a valley through which 
one of theſe rivers runs, that I ſuppoſe the battle of 


Camlan, or Cwmlan, às it is indifferently called, 
was fought 3. but more probably in the large tract of 


valley about the laſt, ſtill known by the Saxon name 


of Laundale, anſwering exactly in ſenſe to the 


Britiſh Camlan. It was equally natural for Morired 


to retire with Gwenever to his own territories, and 


for Arthur to purſue him thither : nor was it more 


See Mr. Vaughan of Hengwrt's Diſſertation on the Britiſh Chronology, = 


country, called at this 
running north-eaſt from... Thirle-/ 
elliſter caſtles, not far from which the 
tiver Alue falls into the South Tyne, as the Neft and 


 meſbury affirms. 


difficult to tranſport this laſt prince, when mortally 
wounded, from thence, than it was from Camelford 


in Cormuall, by ſea to Glaſtenbury: where, probably 


out of a motive of religion, he choſe to die and be 
buried. Geffrey's relation is too romantic and in- 
conſiſtent with the hiſtory of the times to need a 
refutation. Mordred had no territories in the w 

of England, nor any in Wales, for though his brother 
Gwalchmai, or Waliwain, a very pious and brave 


prince, who continued faithful to Arthur, was buri- 
ed in Res, in Pembroteſhire (a quarter of which 


country till paſſes by the name of Conmnot Gralth- 
mai) and his ſepulchre was there found in the time 
of Milliam the congueror, it is very certain be had 
no dominions in that county; though it may admit 
a doubt, whether he retired: thither-out of a devot 
veneration to St. David's memory; after ſeeing the 
miſeries brought on his country by his brother's rer 
bellion and Arthur*s death, or becauſe he was driven 
out of his own territories by the Saxons, as Mal- 
This writer adds, that, Gawzlcb- 
mai*s dominions lay in Malibeithia (or Galloutdia 
now Galleaway ) on the borders of which county 
lies the foreſt of Lewes, and heing north of the 
wall, was formerly comprehendeq in that proyince, 
which took in à much greater extent of, country, 


than it K preſen ... 


Vita C. Iltuti. 
Nia never. 


d L. iz. 


— 
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A. P. 460. one ſhould naturally form of ſo renowned an heroe: but the uncommon ſize of the 
Yo head, and ſome marks about it, ſeemed more worthy of a particular deſcription to 


Giraldus Cambrenfis *, an eye-witneſs of what is here related; who obſerved there. 
in the ſcars of above ten wounds, all of them healed, except one, larger than the 
reſt, ſtill open and gaping wide, which alone appeared to be mortal. 

W1rTH this prince expired the glory, the ſtrength, and the virtue of Britain; 
which, being left by his death without a leader diſtinguiſhed enough by his merit 
talents, and reputation, to unite the many little princes that ruled in their ſeyery 
territories or clans diſperſed through the various provinces of the iſland, and to en. 
joy the chief command of all their forces, undiſturbed by any competitor, loſt al 
hopes of expelling the Saxons, and haſtened apace to her ruin. If this had been 
hitherto delayed, it was owing purely to the great abilities and eminent virtues of 
Arthur and his predeceſſor Ambrofius; who infuſed their own ſpirit into the Brizzg | 
nations, and animated them to thoſe great and glorious actions, of which they ſet 
them ſuch illuſtrious examples. It is of their times that Gildas ſpeaks, when he 
extols the religion, piety, and virtues of the Britains, and repreſents the regularity of 
conduct univerſally obſerved by their kings and princes, the clergy, public ma- 
giſtrates, and private perſons, by all orders of men amongſt them: ſo general is the 
influence of the example; ſuch the happy effects of the wiſe government of great 
and good princes. That writer particularly celebrates the goodneſs, modeſty, af. 
fability, juſtice, honour, and fortitude of Ambrgfius ; and though he doth not ex- 
preſsly mention Arthur, yet he takes notice of the victory of mount Baden (which 
other cotemporary writers unanimouſly aſcribe to this prince) of the tranquil. 
lity which, in conſequence thereof, the Britains enjoyed for many years; and of 
the hopeful condition of their affairs, whilſt the race of men, who lived at the time 
of that battle, ſubſiſted; till another generation, growing up in the plenty and ſofl 
neſs of peace, and indulging themſelves in all kinds of luxury and exceſs, fell into 
the worſt of vices and enormities, which overſpread the land like a deluge, and 
made every part of it a terrible ſcene of rapine, violence, hloodthed; and confuſion, 
They muſt be more than ordinary virtues, which can enable a prince to reform a 
nation, and preſerve an union between different ſtates and divided intereſts : nor 
can we defire a more convincing proof, than the condition of the Britains in his 
time gives us, of the many excellent qualities aſcribed to Arthur by Lhowarch-ben, 
Talięſſin, and other cotemporary writers. The great reſpe& he always ſhewed to 
Dubricius and St. David; his benefactions to churches ; his encouragement of the 
many ſeminaries erected in his time for the inſtitution of youth in learning and 
religion ; and the number of excellent prelates which filled the ſees during his go- 
vernment, are ſo many teſtimonies of his piety and zeal* for religion. His very 
court was a ſchool of virtue; where Lhowarch-hen (whoſe poems, ſtill preſerved, 
are full of admirable precepts in morality) Ur:an Reged, Nindelu, fon of Kendroin, 
Cumbrian princes, and Gereznt, prince of Cormuall *, were formed for the good go- 
vernment of their vaſſals, and for actions which have tranſmitted their memory with 
honour to poſterity. The generoſity of his nature, the nobleneſs of his ſenti- 
ments, the love of his country, and the public ſpirit which animated all his actions, 
appear manifeſtly in the continual expoſing of his life on all occafions, whenever 
any other Britiſb princes deſired his afliſtance/ againſt their enemies; which, afford- 
ing him opportunities of diſplaying his extraordinary valour, could not fail of be- 
ing recorded by the poets of his time, ever fond of celebrating that ſhining quali- 


ty, more than any other accompliſhments in their heroes. 
L. De inft. print. & in ſpeculs ecclefiaſtics. C. 26, 3 See Sir J. Pryſe's Defenſio hist. Britannic. 
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[7 is probably owing to the ſongs and poems, which they compoſed in ho- 4.2. 460 
nour of Arthur, that the names of the places, where he gained twelve of his SN! 


vi dories, are ſtill preſerved * : They were all gained before A. D. 520, except that 
of mount Baden, which happening in that very year, is placed by all the Britiſb 
writers as the laſt in order of time: and the defeat there given the Saxons is ſaid 
by Gildas to be the laſt conſiderable one they had ſuffered before the time of his 
writing; which, was forty four years after that famous battle. They ſeem all to 


be gained over the Northumbrian or Weſtern Saxons; the ſcene of them lying in 


the north and weſt of England; countries poſſeſſed by the kings and people of the 
Britains, with whom-thoſe of Wales held the greateſt correſpondence, and made 
the moſt frequent alliances. The effect of them was the peace and tranquillity 
before mentioned; which Gz/das repreſenting to be general as well as laſting, it is 
very probable the Northumbrians, before weakened by the loſs of an hundred and 
forty of their nobility flain (as Merlinus* Caledonius ſays) by Arthur in the battle 
at Ceit-Kezlydhon, continued quiet all the remaining two and twenty years of Ar- 
thur's reign, as it is very plain from all accounts the Yet-Saxons did; Cerdic 
never attempting, after his defeat at mount Baden, to paſs out of Homffhire ; but 
contenting himſelf with reducing the ſouthern part of this county (which lay too 
remote for Arthur to ſuccour) in order to make his territories contiguous to thoſe 
of the South-Saxons, | 5 4 | 

Tur Britains living in the countries that lay between the Trent or Humber and 
the Thames, in the midſt of the colonies and garriſons of the Remans, had been ſo long 
inured to the cuſtoms of the latter, that they retained very little of the Britiſb: and 
being thoroughly intermixed with them for ſeveral ages, it is not unlikely but 
they had, in that length of time, loſt the uſe of their ancient language. Whether it 
was for this or any other reaſon, we do not find in any of the poems of the 
Bards, in any of the Lives of Britiſh Saints, or in any other ancient writer, the 


The firſt of Arthur's battles is placed at the now Bincheſter in the county of Durham ; as the 
mouth of the river Glen; probably that which runs ninth was at Caer- legion, now Cheſter. The tenth 


through Glendale in Northumberland on the bor- 
ders of Scotland; the ſecond, third, fourth, and 
fifth were fought on the Douglas, a river run- 
ning by Wigan in Lancaſhire, and together with 
very large pool, called Mereton-mere, encloſing 
a tract of country which might from thence deſerve 
the name of Lhyn-wis, i. e. in Britiſh, a pool of 
water, or Inis, as Higden (in Polychron) calls it; 
being a kind of and. The fixth is placed on a 
river called Baſſas (perhaps from Bas, ſhallow, and 
Eſa*, water) a name which agrees well enough 
with the ſmall river, at the head of which lies 
Baſingfloke in Hampſbire, and a little lower on it, 
Baſing, near which is Cherfield,” preſerving the me- 
mory of ſome battle of Cerdic; with whom both 
the Britiſh and Saxon writers agree, Arthur had ſe- 
veral bloody engagements. The ſeventh, was in 
Ciut-Kelyden, probably in the Cumbrian kingdom, 
and the place where Aar lan, Caladonius lived, who 
ſpeaks of it in his poem, entitled Avallenau; 
though MH. Weſtminſter imagines. this battle was 


fought near Lincoln, a notion utterly groundleſs ; 


and ſays that fix thouſand S4xons being killed in it, 
the reſt of their army fled to the woods of Kelydon, 
and was forced to ſurrender... They were routed 
likewiſe with great flaughter in the eighth battle; 
which is ſaid to be fought at the caſtle of Guinion, 


probably the Vinonia of Ravennas and Ptalemy, 


a See B 
For, 


on the Britifh Chronology 


Vor. I, 


. overlooked 


'b Nennii Hiftorie Britonum, and H. Hunt, l. 1. 
* See Dr. Muſgrave's Belgium Britannicum, 


was at Arderith, where, about fifty eight years after- 
wards, was fought between ſeveral Cumbrian 
princes one of the three frivolous battles of the 
Britains mentioned in the Triades, and which Mr. 
Vaughan * gueſſes to be Arterith, about ſix miles 
from the mouth of the rivers Sokuay and £/+ in the 
borders of Scotland. The eleventh is placed at the 
mountain of Agned-Cath-Regenion, which Mr. 
Camden takes for Cathbregion'or Cadbury in Somer-- 
ſetſhire, but Mr. Lloyd and others more probably 
for Edinburgh; the old Britiþ name of which 
was Agned, and the eaſt part of the old town is 
by an high mountain which is now 
called Cadr Arthur, perhaps formerly Cadr Bre- 
nion; words ſignifying either Arthur's or the King's 
chair, caftle, or fortification. The twelfth of Ar- 
thur*s battles | hath been already mentioned, as 
fought, not at Bath, which was a famous ci 

beautified © by the Romans, and too well known, if 
beſieged, to be called by any other name than 
Caer Badon; but at mount Bader in Berks, on the 
borders of Hampſhire, the ſituation of which agrees 
to its name j whereas' Bath is ſeated: in a bottom, 
and could never be taken for the Mons Badonicus, 


but by. the: gueſs of ſome- uaſkilful perſon, whoſe 


note of its lying near the $zverne chanced to.creep 


- 


into the text of a copy of Gillas. „ 
See Pryſe's Defenſ. hiſi. Brit. p. 121. 


c ee Baxter's CHI. Brit. v. Brass as 
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Of the Ea/ft- 
Angles, Mer- 
cia, and the 
Eaſi-Saxons. 


A GENERAL HISTORY Boon l. 


A. D. 460. leaſt veſtige of their holding any correſpondence with either the Welſh, the Cu- 


VN brian, or the Strathcluyd Britains; or of their making any application to Arthur 


for ſuccours; though they ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance to enable them to make 
head againſt their enemies. Among other Britiſb cuſtoms grown obſolete among 
them, they ſeem to have loſt the uſe of Bards; at leaſt there is no account of 
any they had: nor do the Welſh and Cumbrian poets ever touch upon any trang. 
actions that paſſed in thoſe countries, after they were quitted by the Romans. Thus 
deſtitute of all memorials to aſcertain facts and explain the nature and particulars of 
the conſtitution of theſe people, we can only conjecture, that upon the extinction 
of the Roman power, the colonies, Municipia, and the countries adjacent, formed 
themſelves into little ſtates, under the government of ſuch of the Roman * officers 
in their reſpective diſtricts as thought fit to ſtay in Britain; or in caſe of their 
departure, under the command of fuch of their own chieftains as had preſerved any 
account of their deſcent, or any remains of their ancient authority. Whether 
union or league was made among theſe ſtates, as there had been of old in Gal, 
and among their anceſtors in Britain, tor their common defence, doth not appear: 
but in their divided condition, they were ill qualified to oppoſe the invaſions made 
upon them by the Saxons, in the time of Arthur. 


IX. Tur conqueſts made by their countrymen in Britain not only drew over 
freſh bodies of men to recruit their forces, and plant the countries already re- 
duced ; but tempted other Saxon chieftains to engage in the like adventures, and to 
come over with their vaſſals, to ſettle in other parts of the iſland. The coaſt from 
the mouth of the Humber to that of the Thames lay very convenient for their 
making deſcents in the provinces, which afterwards compoſed. part of the king- 
doms of Mercia, and the Ea/t-Angles : and thither they firſt came, A. D. 5277, 
in a very conſiderable body, being followed continually by numerous armies of 
other adventurers. It was not till after an infinite number of battles fought with 
various ſucceſs, that the Britains were reduced, and the Saxon chieftains got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſeveral countries which they invaded. As theſe chiefs were many 
in number, all independent of each other, and made war ſeparately in their 
reſpective quarters, none of their names have been preſerved : and for the fame 
reaſon, none of them aſſumed the title of King till A. D. 575 3, when the king- 
dom of the Eaſt- Angles was founded by La; as that of Mercia was, A. D. 5824, 
by Crida, a deſcendant of Vitbleg's, the ſecond ſon of Moden; though the firſt of 
theſe did not arrive at its full extent till the time of Redwald, nor the laſt, till 
that of Penda. The Eaft-Saxons came over at the ſame time with the others; 
and ſeized, by degrees, Eſex, Middleſex, and the part of Hertford/hire belonging 
to the dioceſe of London : but as they were likewiſe under ſeveral independent 
chiefs, none of them aſſumed the royalty till the time of Erkenwin. The king- 
dom of Mercia comprehended all the reſt of the middle of England, eaſt of the 


Severne, and ſouth of Lancaſhire and Yorkſhire, except Norfolk, Suffelk, and Cam- 


bridgeſhire, which compoſed the kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles. The Britains 
in thoſe parts, divided as they were, might perhaps think they were able to repel 
the attacks of a parcel of little chieftains, who appeared to be as much divided as 
themſelves : and being naturally diſpoſed to have a good opinion of their own prow- 


The names of ſome of the little Britiſh princes p. 92. in Vita Dubricii. This Conflantine was 
at this time are plainly Roman; as Caton, ſpoken of uncle to the famous Arthur, and repaired Vir. 
in the life of St. Vinwaloc, and Conflantine, king cefter. Leland's Itin. T. iv. p. 169. 
of the country between the Fe and Severne, men- H. Hunt. 1,ii. © M. Wijtm. | 
tioned in his ſon-in-law Pepiau ap Erb's grant f + . Malmeſb. I. i. = #4, 
lands to the church of Landaff. Regiſter. Lande. Ch he 
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weſs, and to be puffed up with any little ſucceſs they chanced to have, they eaſily 4. P. 40. 
dattered themſelves with the hopes of expelling the Saxons by their own force, till 
theſe laſt, were, by ſome favourable events, enabled to fix their ſettlements. Their 
refs however doth not ſeem to be rapid; for what contributed moſt to the 
forming of thoſe kingdoms was the ſucceſs and victories of the M- Saxon princes. 
Crdic, dying A. D. 534, was ſucceeded by his ſon Kenric, a prince of an enter- 
prizing genius, and neither in wiſdom, bravery, activity, nor in any other reſpect, 
inferior to his father. He ſeems however to have reſted quiet and contented with 
the dominions he inherited till ſometime after the death of Arthur; fince he did 
not reduce Wiltſhire, which its high fituation and woods rendered difficult of ac- 
ceſs, till A. D. 552 *, when having given a great defeat to the Britains, he ſoon J. D. 5 52. 
after took the ſtrong fortreſs of Old Sarum, and made himſelf maſter of tha 
county. The conqueſt of it ſeems to be completed about A. D. 556, which 
Huntingdon ſays was the fifth year of the war; when there was another bloody 
battle, in which the hiſtorian remarks, that the Britains drew up their army, after 
the Roman manner, in three corps, conſiſting each of three lines, it being moſt con- 
venient for the uſe of their arrows and javelins ; and that the Saxons, forming all 
one ſtrong column, attacked them with great bravery, and cloſed with the enemy ; 
but notwithſtanding the advantage which they had by their weapons in that manner 
of fight, it did not terminate till night parted the combatants. It was fought near 
Beran-birig or Barbury caſtle : which is ſeated on an high hill near Marlborough, 
on the edge of Berkſhire; towards which county Kenric directed his advances. 
Whether he reduced any part of it, or made any further progreſs on the ſide of 
Somerſet, to which his way was now open, before he died, in A. D. 560 3, doth not 4. D. 560. 
pear: but his ſon Ceaulin had undoubtedly ſubdued all to the Thames, before g 
paſſed this river, and invaded the provinces which made afterwards part of the 
Mercian kingdom. His forces were, in A. D. 571, advanced under the command 
of his brother Cuthulf as far as Bedford ; where a battle was fought that decided 
the fate of Mercia. For the Britains of thoſe parts being defeated, and finding 
themſelves attacked on all ſides by enemies far ſuperior to them in force, had no 
party left to take, but either to ſubmit or quit their country. It was in conſequence 
thereof, that the three kingdoms above-mentioned were formed: and Cuthulf 
having immediately after his victory taken Leigb-ton , Aileſbury, Benfington, and 
Eigneſbam, deemed royal cities, Ceaulin thereby ſaw himſelf maſter of the vale of 
Bucks, and of all Oxfordſhnre. ; 
CEAULIN, leaving the Eaſt- Angles, Eaſt-Saxon, and Mercian princes to finiſh the 
conqueſt of the countries in which they eſtabliſhed their ſeveral dominions, turned 
his arms upon Glouceſterſhire, which took him up ſome years in reducing : nor had 
he made any conſiderable progreſs in that work till 4. D. 577 5, when, having 
routed the Britains and killed three of their kings in the battle of Derham near 
Marſhfield, the cities of Bath, Cirenceſter, and Glocefter, were forced to fubmit to 
the conqueror. Some parts of the county held out ſeven years longer, till the | 
battle of Fethanleagh e, or (as M. Weſtminſter call it) Frithenly, which ſome take to J D. 584. 
be Fretherne, on the eaſt bank of the Severne ; after which he took ſeveral other SV 
towns, and reduced all the country as far as that river. In this battle, which was 
fought with great obſtinacy, his ſon Cuthwine was killed, and the Britains had at 
firſt the advantage: but Ceaulin rallying his men, renewed the fight with greater 


Jb. H. Hunt. Etbe ward. Jb. Chron. the name of Lygean in Saxen, or Ley in Engliſh. 
Sax, Flor. Wig. H. Hunt. A. D. 551. 3 1b, See Camden in Eſſex ſpeaking of the river-Lygean 

* This place is, in the Saxon Chronicle, and by or Ley, which parts E ſſer from Middleſex. 
other writers, called Lygan-birig, which in Engliſh Jb. and Eibeltwerd. 6 Chron. Sax, H. Hunt. 
1s Ley-ton, probably from its ſtanding on a river of Flor. Wig. ö 4 55 
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fury than ever; and gained a compleat victory. He bought it dear, by the log of 
a ſon, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in many actions, and was both beloved and 
eſteemed; whereas Ceaulin's reſtleſs humour and fury for war, which he carried on 
all his reign without any intermiſſion, rendered him infinitely odious, as well ,, 
dreaded, and created him a multitude of enemies that conſpired his ruin. It came 
from a quarter whence perhaps he leaſt expected it; from his own nephew Cel; or 
Ceolric, ſon of the brave Cuthulf : who rebelling againſt him, and ſetting up for the 
crown (as Flerence of Wercefter ſays) in A. D. 591, was ſupported in his pre- 
tenſion by the united forces of the Saxons and Britains. The diſpute was decided 
the year following by a battle fought at Wodneſbury or Wanborough in Wilts, on the 
edge of Berkſhire ; in which Ceaulin being routed, was forced to quit his dominion, 
and died ſoon after in exile. His death ſecured a quiet poſſeſſion of the erown to 
Ceola ; who enjoyed it but five years: and dying in A. D. 598, was ſucceeded by 
his brother Ceolulf; a prince full. as unquiet in his nature, and warlike in his incl;. 
nations, as Ceaulin.. W ha 


X. IT may be obſerved, with regard to all the kingdoms of the heptarcly abore- 
mentioned, that none of the Saxon princes aflumed the title of King till 
thought themſelves fully ſecured in the poſſeſſion of the provinces, which by that 
ſtep. they erected into a kingdom. The Saxons ſettled in the north of England 
ſeem to have thought their poſſeſſion more precarious, and for a much longer time 
than any of the others; ſince none of their chieftains pretended to royalty till near 
an hundred years after their arrival in Nertbumberland. Malmeſbury, and our other 


| hiſtorians * think, that they abſtained from it out of deference to Hengiſt and his 


line; who being deſcended of Heldeg, the eldeſt ſon of Moden, ſeemed entitled to 
the rights and prerogatives of primogeniture ; and that they lived all that time, like 
private perſons, under the government of the kings of Kent, and in a conſtant obe- 
dience to their authority. The firſt leaders indeed of the colony ſettled in thoſe 


parts were younger branches of Hengiſts family, and came over at his inſtance, in 


eonſequence of a league he had made with the P:&s : but whatever regard they 
paid to that prince during his life, there is not the leaſt trace of their receiving any 
orders from his ſucceſſors, or of their owing them any ſubjection. There are ſome 
princes whom Bede dignifies with the ſtyle of monarchs, as if they ruled over all 
the branches of the heptarchy: but that title carried with it no real authority, nor 
did it imply any vaſſalage to be due from other princes ; being deſigned only to 


- thew the great influence which they had in the other kingdoms, by their ſaperior 
Aalents, wiſdom, power, and reputation. This might be ſhewn by confidering the 


ſeveral kings to whom it is given; particularly Erhelbert of Kent, Redwald of the 
Eaſt- Angles,'and Ceaulin of the Weſt-Saxons, who, though all living at the fame 
time, are yet equally ranked among thoſe monarchs ; a title which, being given 
them perhaps in their life time by way of compliment on ſome occaſions, ſeems to 
have had in after ages a different ſenſe put upon it, inconſiſtent with the independen- 
ey which every particular king enjoyed in his own realm, and every chieftain in his 
territories, before a kingdom was erected. Such an independency the Northumbria! 
chieftains enjoyed for about ſixty years after the death of Hengiſt: and though it 


was not ſo well adapted to make conqueſts, as royalty was, yet they took poſſeſſion 
of ſome parts of Yorkfarre, and made incurſions into Lancaſhire, till they were re- 
preſſed by Arthur. They were perhaps forced in his time, as may reaſonably be in- 


J. Malmeſh, H. Hunt, * Nennius, c. 63 Otta the grandſon of Hegift, who ſucceeded one 


ſays, that after Hengiſt's death Ozta quitted the another in that kingdom, accordin ; the Saxon 


to reign in Kent; but this ſeems a miſtake ariſing Chronology, 


from his confounding Oeta with. E ſca, the ſon, or 
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Book Il, OF ENGLAND, 


ned from their defeat at the battle of Bincefer, to tetreat to tlieir firſt ſettlenients 4. D. 584: 
in Bernicia (which comprehended Northumberland: and all the eaſtern parts of ** 


Scotland, as far north as the Frith of Forth) for except the third, fourth, and fifth, 
all the reſt of his battles with them were fought in ſome part or other of that 
country. But after the death of that heroic prince, and the terrible ſlaughter 
made of the braveſt and moſt experienced warriors among the Cumbrian Britains 
in the fatal battle of Camlan, the Northumbrian Saxons found themſelves in a 
condition to enlarge their territories, and had reaſon to think their poſſeſſions well 
ſecured. Gwalchmai had ſucceeded his brother Modred in his dominions ; which 
lying beyond the wall of Severus to the north of it, ran from the ſkirts of Northum- 
herland and the head of the river Tippall to the borders of what is now called the 
county of Galloway; but was ſoon driven out of them by the enemy, and obliged - 
to retire to Ros in Pembrokeſhire *, where, as ſome ſay, he arrived grievouſly wound- 
ed in a battle which he loſt againſt the Saxons, though he had made them pay dear 
for their victory. It is not unlikely but the Northumbrians improved the juncture, 
by reducing the territories of ſome other Britiſh toparchs in thoſe quarters; the 
Britains of the north, in the weak and diſtracted condition they were in after Mo- 
greds inſurrection, not being able to oppoſe their progreſs. Ida, deſcended of 
the third ſon of Moden, a hobleman of the firſt quality *, as juſt, humane, 
polite, and generous in all his actions, as he was brave, active, vigorous, and 
- invincible in war, ſeems to have been the chief General of the Saxons in the 
expeditions which produced thoſe conqueſts. The Saxons would hardly have been 
in a condition to make them, were it not for the great body of forces which he 
brought from Germany, in a fleet of fixty ſhips, to Flamborough in Yorkſhrre 3, where 
he landed A. D. 547: and marching northward, ſubdued the country of Northum- 
berland, which had been the ſcene of ſo many battles in Arthur's time. It was 
this acquiſition, and the luſtre of his ſucceſs, joined to the affection and eſteem that 
his virtues gained him from all the world, which enabled him in that year + to 
aſſume the title of King, and to found the kingdom of Bernicia. He made his 
ordinary reſidence in Northumberland ; where he built and fortified the caſtle of 
Bamburgh 5, and is reckoned the firſt king of the northern S2xons; no other of 
their princes, during his life, preſuming to take that title: but he ſeems to have 
been poſſeſſed only of Bernicia, which; after a reign of twelve years ſpent in con- 
tinual action, he left to his deſcendents. He was flain in battle by Owen, ſon of 
Urian Rheged, as Talieſfin ſays in an elegy which he compoſed upon the death of 
this gallant Britain; to whoſe bravery, vigilance, and conduct his country had been 
chiefly indebted for its defence and ſecurity. _ | 33 ot 
DuzinG Jda's life, ſome of thoſe Saxon princes; had reduced the North and 
Eaft-Ridings of Yorkſhire as far as the Humber: and upon his death, the moſt con- 


ſiderable of them, Alla, the ſon of N, deſcended, as well as Ida, from Moden, J. D. 560. 
but by a different line , aſſumed the title of king of Deira; under which nam 4 


was afterwards comprehended the reſt of that province, as well as Lancaſhire, 


when they came, in the next century, to be ſubdued by his ſucceſſors. AÆlla's reign 
ſeems to have been generally peaceable, being diſtinguiſhed by no remarkable 
action: but he dying in A. D. 5887, and leaving a ſon only three years old, named 
Eduin, his dominions fell into the hands of a more active prince, who had married 
his daughter Acco. This was Ethelfrid, who had already ruled Bernicia two years, 
in the name of his father Ethelric (one of the ſons of Ida) who, though he en- 
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A. D. 560. joyed the title of king, was utterly incapable of government, being worn out with 
age and infirmities : and now uniting Deira to Bernicia, formed the kingdom of 
Northumberland. He is repreſented by Bede * as the prince who did the Britain; 
greater miſchief, and took from them more provinces, than any other of the Englif 
kings and chieftains. It is probable that he carried his conqueſts as far as the 
Trent ; the place of the battle, in which he loſt his life, affording reaſon to think 
that the counties of Nottingham and Derby were part of his dominions though 
perhaps the only ones which had not belonged to his predeceſſor. For his Cheſtiy, 
expedition ſeems to be little more than an incurſion ; that county making no part 
of the Northumbrian kingdom: the Weft-Riding of Yorkſhire was not reduced til 
A. D. 620, when Edwin conquered the the territory of Elmet lying about Lordi 
and drove out Ceretic, the lord of that country; nor was Lancaſhire 3 ſubdued till 
about fifty years after, by Egfrid the ſon of I | 


Diviſions a- XI. NoTHinG contributed more to theſe conqueſts of the Saxons, than the di. 
— A viſions that reigned among the Britains. There were an infinite number of little 
thur*s death. princes or lords of territories within the kingdom of Cumbria, all of them indeed 
ſubje& to one monarch, whoſe uſual reſidence was at Al-cluyd or Dunbritton : but 
being deſcended of Coil before-mentioned, or otherwiſe branched out from the royal 
family, and enjoying large appanages according to the cuſtom of Gavelkind, their 
ſpirits were too great to be eaſily governed and kept in order. They could bring, 
each of them, two or three thouſand men into the field ; having their particular 
"clans ever ready to obey their orders, to defend their perſons, and to fight their 
quarrels; in the performance of which duties to their chief the main of their re- 
ligion ſeemed to conſiſt. They had taken different ſides in Modred's affair; and 
though nothing is ſaid of their diſſenſions before the battle of Camlan, yet their 
animoſities ran very high afterwards: and it appears from the ancient Britiſb wri- 
ters, that they were much more ready to draw their ſwords upon one another, 
than employ them againſt the common enemy. They broke out into wars among 
themſelves, and into rebellions againſt their king, upon the moſt trifling and ridi- 
culous occaſions; for nothing can be more fo than a lark's neſt, and a couple of 
dogs, which yet was the cauſe of the battle + of Arderyth, fought A. D. 577, by 
Aeddon ap Gafran, ſtyled Vraydog, i. e. the treacherous, and Gwendoleu, ſon of 
Keidiaww ap Arthur, a deſcendent of Coil, againſt Rydderch ap Tydwal, ſurnamed 
Hael, i. e. the liberal, king of Cumbria ; in which the latter gained the victory, 
and Gwendoleu was {lain with abundance of his followers; among which were 
four brothers of Merlinus Caledonius. Aeddon, who was welſh-uncle to Rydderch, 
made his eſcape to the Je of Man, and his fon Gafran took refuge in Ireland; | 
from whence they never returned; their lands, ſome of which lay in the foreſt of 
Kelydon, being forfeited for their diſloyalty. It may ſhew ſomething of the hu- 
mour and principles of thoſe people to obſerve, that though Rydderch is extolled, 
by the ancient author of the Triades, for his magnificence and generoſity, and ap- 
pears from Merlin, Taligſin, the old Iaws of the Britains, and the Lives of St. Ren- 
tegern and St. Aſaph, to have been a very religious and deſerving prince: yet the at- 
tachment which the clans of Gwendoleu and Gafran ſhewed to their chiefs in this 
rebellion, the one in holding out and fighting daily for fix weeks after their lord's 
death in order to revenge it; the other in following theirs to Ireland, and living 


with him there in exile, gained them the honour of paſſing in common repute, | 
and being celebrated in the Trrades, for tuo of the three royal clans of Britain; as 
if fidelity to their immediate chieftains was the anely loyalty they underſtood. 


H. Ecel. I. i. c. ule. * Append. 1. ad Ne MI. Vaughan's Diſſert. on the Britiſh Chronicle 
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Tux feuds and quarrels between particular chieftains and their clans were not 4. D. 560. 
the only grievance under which the Cumbrian and Strath-cluyd Britains laboured : — Y VA 
' the erown, which was the principal means of their union, and whoſe power was 
neceſſury to keep the others in order, and to prevent the violences and extremities 
to which the parties at variance might in their fury proceed, if unreſtrained by a 
lawful ſuperior, was itſelf in a very precarious ſituation. The large territories 
given, according to the Britiſb cuſtom, to the younger princes of the royal blood, 
and the great number of vaſſals thereby attached to their perſons, and engaged to 
follow them in their enterprizes, put it in the power of two or three of theſe, 
united together, to ſurprize, depoſe, expel, or ſet up what monarch they pleaſed, 
whenever they found an opportunity favourable to their purpoſes. Rydderch 
Hael*, mentioned in the Dzalogue of Merlin Caledonius with his fiſter Gwendydd 
(in which the ſucceſſion of the kings of Cumbria is regularly deduced) as prede- 
ceſſor to Morcant Mawr, fon of Saturnine, was in his younger years driven out of 
the realm by the latter ; one of whoſe accomplices (as the author of the Life of 
St. Aſaph calls the other rebels) was Aeddon the treacherous above-mentioned, who is 
particularly ſpoken of in the Triages, as the perſon that took Caer-Alcluyd, and 
deſtroyed all that he found in Rydderch's palace, and the country adjoining. Ryd- 
derch being forced to fly for refuge to Ireland, the impious Morcant (as he is called 
in the fragment of St. Aſapb's life extant in Coch- Aſaph) mounted the throne : and 
as St. Kyndeyrn, commonly called Kentigern, biſhop of Glaſgow, continued in all 
appearance loyal to his rightful, though exiled prince; and reproved the uſurper for 
his crimes, he perſecuted that holy man in a cruel manner, and forced him to retire 
into Wales for ſafety. This uſurpation weakened exceedingly the power of the 
northern Britains, at a time when they ſtood in need of all their united forces to 
| ſtop the progreſs of the Saxons ; it inflamed the former differences between the 
leſſer toparchs of the country; it created new factions, and expoſed the people to 
all the enormous evils of a diſputed title to the crown. A rent was made in the 
kingdom itſelf ; for Morcant only got poſſeſſion of that part of it which lay in the 
weſt of Scotland, and was inhabited by the Strath-Cluyd Britains; whilſt the Cum- 
brians, who dwelt from the Yall ſouthward as far as the Rihble in Lancaſhire, had 
recourſe to Urien, lord of Rheged, for protection. This prince had been bred in 
Arthur's court, and was one of his knights : he had great experience in war, and 
great power in the country by the largeneſs of his territory, and the number of his 
vaſſals; he was ſtill greater by his reputation: and being equally wiſe and valiant, 
defended them as well from the attempts of Morcant, as from the invaſions of the 
Saxons. His noble qualities are celebrated by the pens of Lhowarch-H?#n (who was 
his couſin- german) Taligſin, and the author of the Triages : and the fame writers 
do not fail to ſet forth the valour and conduct of his many ſons, who brayely ſe- 
conded their father's efforts, ſerving under him in all he wars he had with Ida and 
other Saxon princes. | 8 I ack Ba wine, 
IT may be of ſome uſe, to ſettle the time of this revolution in the govern- 
ment of the northern Britains : which I take to have happened either a little be- 
fore, or preſently after the death of the great Arthur. Kentigern, ſon of Owen 
op Urien, a Strath-Cluyd nobleman, by Thameta, daughter of Lotho the popular, 
king of the Picks, was biſhop of Glaſgow in the reign of Gurthmyll dig, king of 
the north Britains, Ryaderch's predeceſſor, and cotemporary with Arr. bur. This 
we learn from the Triades : and it appears from his life, that he retired into Wales 
during the lives of St. David, with whom he made ſome ſtay at Menevia, and of 
Cathwallain, uncle to Maelgun Gwynedb ; who having his appanage in Denbighſbire, 
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A. D. 560. gave him Elgwy, now called St. Aſaph, for his reſidence, where he founded p 
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great ſeminary; ; which, as his ſcholars lived under certain rules preſcribed by him, 
was, in the language of thoſe days, termed a monaſtery. Kentigern wag there 
ſettled with his diſciples, when St. David died; and conſequently before A. D. 546; 
which is generally ane for this laſt ſaint's death; though it ſhould be * 
put in A. D. 544, when the firſt of March fell on a Tueſday. As Mercant' 
perſecution of Kentigern followed the expulſion of Rydgerch, this event could not 
happen later than A. D. 543*, though it might earlier; ſince it was in the 
younger years of Maelgun, that he killed Cathwallazn, ſeized his territories, and 
took up his reſidence at Diganwy. Morcant enjoyed the crown till his death, 
when Kydderch was reſtored, and recalled St. Kentigern; who, leaving his ſ 
to the care of St. Aſaph, returned to his ſee, taking with him ſome hundreds of 
his ſcholars. - The death of Daniel biſhop of Bangor (where he had Oh . 
ſchool for the inſtruction of youth) 3 which happened between A. D. 542 and 
A. D. 545, was probably the occaſion of their being ſo very numerous: The 
time of his return to Glaſgow, one of the good conſequences of Rydderch's reſtora- 
tion, is generally agreed to be about A. D. 560: nor can it well be Placed later, 
ſince he had ſent ſeveral of his diſciples to preach the goſpel in the Orcades, in NM. 
way and Iceland, before St. Columba came over to Scotland in A. D. 565, in order 
to convert the northern Picts; on which occaſion he had a conference with 
Kentigern 4, 
Tux views of uſurpers being generally confined to their own ends, without any 
concern for the good of their people, it doth not appear that Morcant Maur «þ 
Saturnine took any meaſures to oppoſe the Saxons : but Rydderch being reſtored is 
mentioned with honour by the ancient author in Nennius, as fighting againſt them 
with great valour, as well as his ſucceſſors, Guallauc and Morcant . Mwynfaur 
the firſt probably his ſon, the latter certainly his brother, and ſpoken of with 
great regard in the Triades. But none of theſe princes diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
ſo NY in defence of their country as Urien beforementioned ; the fame author 
faying, that, after ſeveral engagements with various ſucceſs, he at laſt prevailed ſo 
far againſt Theodric a ſon of Ida, who came to the crown of Northumberland about 
A. D. 571 (or perhaps in A. D. 567, for there is an error in the received order 
of ſucceſſion of the Northumbrian princes) as to force him to fly into Holy iſland 
for ſafety. It is very plain, that the Britains were the invaders on this occaſion, 
or had gained great advantages over their enemies, fince they had pierced into the 
heart of their dominions; had driven them to the very ocean; and inveſted their 
prince in his ſtrongeſt fortreſs. What might have been the conſequences of this 
fiege, if it had not been interrupted by an unexpected blow, which came not 
from a Saxon but a Britiſh hand, is uncertain : for rien, the glory of his coun- 
try, who had braved death fo often in the field, and ſought it in vain among the 
thickeſt of his enemies, fell at laſt, in the midſt of his own men, by treachery +. 
Whether Rydderch imagined, that he was any obſtruction to the Cumbrians return- 
ing to their former allegiance, as the Strath-cluyd Britains had done (for it doth 
not appear that he recovered the ſoyereignty of Cumberland, till after the. death 
of Urien, none of whoſe ſons ſucceeded to their father's power or credit) or whe- 
ther Morcant's furious animoſity againſt him did not ariſe from any. political 
motive, but, as the author above quoted ſays, from meer envy, on account of bis 
ſuperior merit, glory, and military ſkill, wherein he excelled all the er of 


* Upber's Ant. Brit. c. 14. * * A. Bb edo. ©. 43 B p. 274. | « Vit. $. Ka- 
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the age, Urien had not beleaguered the place above three days, before he was 4. P. 560. 
baſely aſſaſſinated, at the inſtigation of Morcant brother to Rydderch. The 
names of the two aſſaſſins ſuborned to commit this execrable deed, who were 

both Britains, and ſerved in his troops, are preſerved in the Triades ; where this 

is reckoned to be one of the three villainous murders committed in Britain, and 

which contributed moſt to its ruin. It was not many years afterwards, viz. . 
A. D. 584, that Gurgi and Predur, nephews to Urien by his ſiſter Eurddal, and 

ſons of Elifer, or Oliver, diſtinguiſhed by the greatneſs of his clan, and the num 

ber of his followers, having appointed a day of battle with Eata, a Saxon prince, at 

Caergreu in the north, marched to the place with a great army of their friends, 

relations, vaſſals and dependants : but the night before the battle, the greateſt part 

of their men ſtole away privately and forſook their lords; who, too brave to fly, 
notwithſtanding the inequality of the party, were there ſlain by their enemies. 

This deſertion is, by the author of the Triades, imputed not to the fears, but to the 

infidelity of their forces; on which account that army, compoſed of their fol- 

lowers, was branded with an undelible mark of reproach, and conveyed down to 

poſterity under the infamous character of being one of the three treacherous or 

diſloyal clans of the iſle of Britain. Such was the fate of that noble race of war- 

riors, ſuch the unhappy conſequences of the feuds and animoſities that reigned 

among the northern Britains. 5 | 

Tur Britains of Wales were as much divided, as thoſe of the North : and, 
being well enough ſecured by the Severne againſt the attempts of the Saxons, 
were more at leiſure to purſue their private quarrels. Their country was diſtri- 
buted into a great number of little principalities, or territories belonging to ſeveral 
chieftains; who had each his particular clan of kinſmen and followers entirely de- 
voted to his ſervice; but all of them holding their lands under the prince of 
Nertb-Wales, who was ever conſidered as their direct ſuperior; to whom they 
owed the ſubjection and duties of vaſſals, as the learned Mr. Vaughan has clearly 
proved in his Britiſh Antiquities revived*. The prince reigning in the times we 
ſpeak of was Maelgun Guynedb, the lineal heir and eldeſt deſcendent of Cunedba- 
Widig ; who had, at + the end of the fourth or in the beginning of the fifth 
century 5, driven the Jriſb Scots with great {laughter out of all the ſettlements 
they had made in North-Wales ; and from one or other of whoſe eight ſons all 
the lords of that country, as well as the princes of Cardigan, Demetia, Glamor- 
gan and other toparchs in South-Wales, derived their deſcent. He is accordingly 
mentioned in the Triadess as being the ſovereign at the ſame time, that St. Da- 
vid was primate, of Venedotia, during the reign of Arthur; Gurthmyll being then 
likewiſe king, and Kentigern biſhop of the Cumbrian Britains. He had received 
a very good education (as Gzldas ſays) under the elegant inſtructor of almoſt all 
Britain, a character which ſeems to point out Itutus; but being naturally very 
wicked in his inclinations, he fell into all the vices and iniquities imputed to him 
by that author, There was a ſeaſon when his crimes, which were 7 enor- 
mous gave him ſome remorſe ; and fancying he repented of them, he reſolved to 
renounce the world, and retire into a monaſtery, to paſs the reſt of his days in 4 
Ro omar on in! 

* Printed at Oxford, quarto, 4. D. 1662. A. D. 564, the victories of Cunedha ſhould, | ac- 

3 Cunedha was his atavus, or great grandfather's cording to this computation, be placed in A. D. 414- 
grandfather, Nennii Append. i. | | but if the time is computed. from his ruling over 
_ The ancient author publiſhed at the end of Venadbtia, they ought to be placed at leaſt twenty - 

enmus, ſays it was an hundred and forty ſix years five years earlier. Britif 2 


before Maelgun began his reign, without diftin- 5 See Mr. Vaugban s Diſ. on the 
_ Cuſhing whether he means this prince's reign over | | ENS 
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A. D. 560. courſe of devotion and religious exerciſes: but being ſoon tired of a monaſtick 
ute, he re-aſſumed his crown, and abandoned himſelf to all his former impietic, 
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This his renunciation of the world, is placed by the Britiſh chronology in 
A. D. 552, and it is generally agreed that he died either A. D. 565, or A. D. 567, 
but rather in the former of thoſe years; an opinion, which is ſtrongly confirmed 
by a paſſage in the Cottonian manuſcript of Gildas, added by the author in the 
time that intervened between A. D. 564, when he firſt publiſhed his epiſtle 
de excidio Britannia, and the year of his death, which happened AH. D. 570, 
according to the Ulſter Annals, or on A. D. 565, in the monaſtery of Buzs near 
Vannes, according to others. The paſlage, referring to the time that Mael. gun 
enjoyed the dignity of monarch of Britain, after he had been recognized as ſuch 
in a general council of all. the ſtates and princes of Wales, ſays that he continue 
in theſe fins froe years, and dying without legitimate iſſue, left his crown to an- 
other 3. It is no wonder that Gildas, writing in the reign of ſo diſſolute a prince, 
whoſe example, encouraging nothing but exceſs, adultery, inceſt, rapine, violence, 
and corruption, muſt have an unhappy influence over all orders of men, ſubject 
to his government, ſhould find reaſon to reprove the vices and irregularities of moſt of 
the clergy preferred by that tyrant *: for he had doubtleſs his eye on ſuch of them 
as lived in Maelgun's particular territories ; the ſees of South-Wales being at that 
time filled with excellent prelates, whoſe lives Gildas himſelf defired to copy, 
and who were too careful of their paſtoral charge to allow the leaſt diſorders in 


their dioceſes. 


MAELGUN, wicked and brutal as he was, did not want either parts, or 
courage, or military {kill ; though he imployed them ill, not to oppoſe the com- 


: Th, Uſer's Ant. Brit. 

* Fleury's Hift. Eccl. l. xxxiv. p. 559. 

It may be proper to take notice of ſome chro- 
nological marks for the better clearing of what is 
further to be ſaid of Maelgun, and of the Welſb 
affairs.” Ir is univerſally agreed, that the ſynod of 
Breui, was held A. D. 519 ; in which Dubricius 
reſigned his ſee, on account of his great age, and 
retired to lead a monaſtick life in the iſle of Bard- 
ſey ; where he died three years after. He was ſuc- 


ceeded in his archiepiſcopal dignity by St. David; 


who chooſing, according to the taſte of that age, 
a wild ſolitary place, out of the world, as it were, 
for his abode, the primacy of Hales, was on that 
occaſion removed from Caerleon, to Menevia ; ſees, 
uſually taking their denomination from the place of 
the biſhop's reſidence. St. Teliau ſucceeded Du- 
bricius in the church of Landaff,, and Paternus was 
appointed biſhop of Cardiganſbire; in which coun- 

he refided at a town called from him LZhan- 


' Pater-Vawr for twenty one years: and then be- 


ing preſſed to return to his native country Armo- 
rica, was there made biſhop of Guenet, or Vannes; 


where he lived to à great age, and ſubſcribed with 
St. Sampſon (as Upper thinks) to the third council 


of Paris, held A. D. 557. © This learned chrono- 
logiſt does not fix the time of the yellow ſictneſs; 
a peſtilential diftemper, which is mentioned by 
abundance of ancient writers, as laying Wales al- 


moſt deſolate, more particularly than by ſaying, it 


ed either in the time of St. David, or in 

that of his ſucceſſor, Who was Ceneu or Kinoc, 
bares to. Meneuia from Lhan-Patern where he 
ſucceeded Paternus. But it was plainly in the 
time of che latter, fince Maelgun died of it; as we 


2 Vita S. Paterni, Uſper's Brit. Ant. © 14+ p. 275+ 
1 Flary's Hiſt. Ectl. Ed. Paris, I. xxxiv. p. 377 
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and it raged with ſuch violence, that Teliau with 


b 1b. 8. Jo 5 
© De Preſulibys Anglia in Epiſc. Landav. 


are aſſured by the ancient © regiſter of Landeff; 


numbers of his flock, thought it neceſſary 
r the ſafety of their lives to fly to Armoricu; 
where they were well received and entertained at 
Dol by Sampſon. In their paſſage thither, they 
were kindly treated by Geremmius or Gereint, prince 
of Cornwall; and touching in their return at his 
town of Dingerein, they found him on his death- 
bed. at the point of extremity. Teliau ſtayed in 
Armorica ſeven years and as many months; and at 
his departure thence (which ſeems to be not long 
before St. Samſor's death, which happened on 205 
28, A. D. 565) was much importuned by king 
Budic to fucceed Samſon in the ſee of Dol. Sam- 
ſon finding himſelf on the brink of the grave, made 
the ſame requeſt,” but in vain : and Dal, upon T. 
liau's refuſal, was after his departure, on the death 
of Samſon, given to St. Maghire; who appears 
from the Gallia Chriftiana to have been in policf- 
ſion of it in A. D. 568. Teudrick (whom we 
ſhall have occaſion ſoon to mention) was king of 
Glamorgan at the time of Teliau's return to Lan- 
daff; where in a little time after, he conſecrated 
his nephew Hiſinael (ſon of Budic) biſhop of St. 
David's, then vacant by the death of Kenauc, who 
had probably been carried off by the peſtilence; 
and was ſucceeded himſelf by Oudoceus, another 
of his nephews; in whoſe time Mouric to whom 
his father Teudrick had reſigned the crown, made 
the grant of Aferther-Tewaric or Matherne to 
the church of 2 - which is mentioned by 
Gadiuin , and inſerted in the ancient regiſter of 
that church. | | EP! 
4 Tyrannico ritu. | 
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mon enemy, but to oppreſs his vaſſals and ruine his neighbours. He was per- A. D. 560. 
petually waſting and over- running their territories; depriving many chieftains of A 


'heir lands, and others of their lives; pillaging Man, and all the iſles that lay 

off the weſtern coaſt of Britain; and doing infinite miſchiefs to his countrymen. 

He had begun theſe practiſes whilft Arthur lived; for it was before A. D. 540, 

that he interrupted * Paternus in his pious work of building churches in Car- 
diganſbire, and invaded it with an army in order to ſubdue the country. Upon 
Arthur's death, he pretended to take that ſupereminent authority over all the 

Rates of Britain, which the other's perſonal merit and great qualities had pro- 

cured him: but found no diſpoſition in any of the princes, to put themſelves 
under the command of a tyrant. Force was the onely expedient that could extort 
from them a compliance: and he haraſſed them with civil wars, till at laſt, under 
pretence of recovering the countries which had been taken by the Saxons, who 
were now advanced near the borders of Wales, he prevailed with the Yelp * princes 
to meet in a general aſſembly, and chooſe him monarch, general, or governor of all 
Britain. It doth not appear that any of the Britains, either of the north or of 
the weſt of England, were concerned in this election, or preſent at the aſſembly ; 
which Mr. Humphrey Lloyd, upon the credit of a moſt ancient book of Britiſb 
laws, places in A. D. 560. It appears from the ſame authority, and the occaſion 
of the aſſembly, that Londen was then fallen into the hands of the Eaft-Saxons ; 
which agrees very well with what Gzlgas * hints of Verolam's being fo too at the 
time of writing his Epiſtle. It is very probable that Rydderch, king of the Strath- 
Cluyd Britains, did not agree or ſubmit to this election; it not being eaſy to aſſign 

any other cauſe for a quarrel between him and Maelgun, or his baſtard ſon 5 Run, 

who commanded the Jel/h forces, as the Britiſh Antiquities ſay, in the war againſt 
Rydderch ; and died three years after his father. 

Tuls is that Maelgun, of whom Gildas ſpeaks, as advanced higher than all the 
princes or generals of Britain, and as having attained at laſt the royal ſovereignty, 
to which he ſo ardently aſpired; though his dignity did not exempt him from the 
laſh of the author's pen, any more than ſome leſſer toparchs ; as Aurelius Conan, 
Vortipor, Cuneglaſs, or (as Sir J. Pryſe, taking him to be of the Cunethian race, 
calls him) Cunedag, and Conſtantine. Theſe were all chieftains, Vortipor in Pem- 
brekeſhire, the reſt in ſome quarter or other of Britain, and all living at the ſame 
time when Gi 2 wrote: yet the fabulous author of the Britiſh Hiſtory hath ad- 
vanced three of them to the rank of monarchs, and made them ſucceed one ano- 
ther, in order to fill up the chaſm that would elſe have been left in the ſucceſſion off 
his imaginary monarchy, between Arthur and Maelgun. There is nothing worthy 
of notice {aid of any of theſe, but Conſtantine ; whom Gildas repreſents as a native 
of Cornwall, not as prince of the country; though he might have ſome territory in 
it, as the younger branches of the royal family always had among the Britains. 
The chief crime imputed to him, is the murder of two royal youths in a church, 
in their mother's preſence, cloſe by the officiating prieſt, whoſe veſtments were 
ſtained with their blood, and of two noblemen, who had the charge of their edu- 
cation, and. had diſtinguiſhed themſelves above other warriors by their bravery ; be- 
ing invincible in the field, though they now fell baſely by the hands of aſſaſſins, as 
they were offering up their devotions at the altar. The place where this horrid 
murder was committed, makes Gildas charge it with facrilege ; and its being com- 
mitted by a near relation, is the reaſon why he treats it as a parricide; the ſame 


Vita Patern. and Ulber*s Ant. Brit. c. 14. ; 19 The author of his life, in Bollandus, ſays, he was 

* Mr. Vaughan's Difſert. on Brit. Chransl. the ſon of Paternus, a Corniſh chieftain or king, as 
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4. D. 569. term, which he uſeth afterwards with regard to Maelgun's murder of his nephey 
A whoſe wife he had debauched. Conflantine perhaps ſtood in the ſame relation t. 


the young princes ; and might be, during their minority, according to the cuſtom 
of the Britains, their tutor, in the ſenſe of the word, as ſtill uſed in the Highland; 
of Scotland; where the next kinſman, or heir of the chief, hath in ſuch caſe the 
adminiſtration or leading of the clan, till he comes to age to head it himſell. 
His view, in all appearance, was, to ſeize the inheritance of the young princes: but 
he ſeems to have been diſappointed either by the reſentment and oppoſition of the 
nobility, or by his own repentance ; which Gildas mentions, and which, as others 
ſay, made him retire firſt to the monaſtery of St. David's, and afterwards to Je. 
land; from whence in the year after Gildas wrote his Epiſtle (in which, he fays, he 
knew him to be ſtill living) he went with St. Columba to Scotland, to afliſt him in 
the converſion of the northern Pics; a work in which he is faid to have been very 
ſerviceable, and to have ſuffered martyrdom in A. D. 576 *. The young prince, 
killed, were the ſons not of Modred, who had no poſſeſſions in the weſt of Eng. 
land, but probably of Caradoc Ureich-uras, who was king or chief prince of the 
Corniſh Britains in the latter end of king Arthur”s reign, as is very well atteſted by 
the ancient author of the Triades. What renders this the more probable, is, that 
Caradoc was not ſucceeded by any of his children, and his crown deſcended to a 
collateral branch of the royal family; to Gerentius or Gereint, who was the fon of 
Erbin, and king of Cornwall in the time of Taleſſin. There is, in the works of 
that chief of the ancient Britiſb poets, an elegy upon the death of this Gereint:; 
whom he extols for his valour, and who being one of Arthur's knights, had ſerved 
with great reputation under him, and was alſo related to that famous monarch, 


This relation could be only by the female fide; becauſe, as Taligſin fays Gereint 


was the ſon of Erbin, ſo the ancient life of St. Keby 3 ſhews us, that this ſaint, who 
was the ſon of Solomon, chieftain of a Corniſh clan, and prince of a tract of country 
between the rivers Liver and Tamar in Cormuall, and retired out of devotion to 


' Angleſey, where about A. D. 450, he built the churches of Lhan-kybz or Holy head, 


and Lhandaver-gwyr, was alſo the father of Erbin, and grandfather of Gereint. 
All this agrees with what hath been obſerved out of the life of St. Teliau, that 
Gereint was the king of Cornwall, when this pious biſhop went to Armorica on 
the breaking out of the yellow peſtilence in Wales, and died near eight years after- 
wards in a very advanced age, at the time of Teliau's return. 

Wr may obſerve further in this paſſage of Gildas, an inftance of that old cuſtom 
which the Britiſh princes had of committing their ſeveral children to different per- 
ſons among the nobility and gentry of their country to be educated. Giraldus 
Cambrenſiss complains of it, as very pernicious in its conſequences ; the foſter- 
fathers being ſo many partiſans retained on the fide of their pupils ; each labouring 
with all his might and intereſt to advance his own, in prejudice of the others, upon 
the death of the father. Hence aroſe thoſe quarrels and jealouſies between brothers, 
which coſt them ſo often their lives or eye- ſight; hence there appeared much 
greater affection, and friendſhips were generally found more ſincere and laſting be- 
tween foſter-brothers, than between natural ones; theſe laſt rarely giving any teſti- 
mony of theirs during their joint lives; though ready enough to revenge one ano- 
ther's death, if killed by others. A great deal of this ſentiment, with regard to 
foſter-brothers, ſtill ſubſiſts among the FViſb and the Highlanders of Scotland; and 
it is a clear proof how much faſhion, intereſt, and a popular notion, fo. generally 
encouraged as to become a principle, can get the better of nature, and her ſtrongeſt 


i S. Conflantini in Bolland. Alg. Sander. + Vita 8. Theliavi in Regift. Landav. © 
Mart. xi. Sir J. Pryſe's Def Hift. Brit. 5 De Illaudabil. Valliæ, c. 4. 0 444 
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obligations. T his was the ſource likewiſe of an infinite number of confedericies 4. P. 560. 


among the nobility and gentry; which produced terrible diſturbances in the country, 
and proved occaſions of thoſe civil wars that infeſted ales in all ages of its ancient 
government, and prevented a brave people from employing their ſwords to ſtop the 
progreſs of a common enemy; 


XII. Tur Britains of thoſe parts were ſo entitely taken up with their inteſtine Battles of Hy- 
broils, that there is no account of any engagement of theirs with the Saxons, till 7" and Che. 


their country came to be invaded. The firſt attempt of that kind ſeems to be made 
by the Weſt-Saxons, ſoon after the battle of Derham*, in which three kings, who 
ſcem by their names, of Conmail, Condiden, and Farinmail to have been Welſh, 
were ſlain: and Ceaulin being, by the ſurrender of Bath, Cirenceſter, and Glouceſter, 
maſter of all the country about thoſe cities, and along the Severne, might eaſily 
ſend forces over this river to plunder Monmouthſhire, The laſt of theſe Britiſh 
kings, was probably Fernvail, king of that county, ſtyled King of Guent *, in his 
grant of Trylec to the church of Landaff, in the time of Oudoceus ſucceſſor to 
Jeilau. The time of his donation agrees with that of the battle; the ſituation of 
his country renders it likely; that he ſhould aſſiſt his next neighbours; and his 
death might naturally tempt Craulin to revenge that aſſiſtance, by ſending a party 
to plunder his territories, ſtruck perhaps with terror on that occaſion, and deſtitute 
of a proper head to oppoſe an invaſion. When the Saxons landed in Monmouth- 
ſire, we hear of no king of Gwent taking the field againſt them: but Mouric, 


king of Glamorgan, levying an army, ſent to his father Tewdric, who had lately re- 


figned the crown to him, and who had ever been victorious in war, to take upon him 
the command; which he did with great reluctance. The old prince, quitting his 
monaſtery, put himſelf at the head of the Briziſh forces; routed the Saxons at 
Tynterne on the Wye; and cut moſt of their army in pieces: but receiving a mor- 
tal wound in the action, died at a place five miles off, ſeated near the confluence of 
that river with the Severne, and called Merthir-Tewdric, now Matherne, which his 
ſon thereupon gave to the church of Landaff. His corpſe freſh, unconſumed, the 
gaſh in his head as plain as if lately made, was there found-about a hundred and 
forty years ago by biſhop Godwin 3, as he was getting the tomb repaired. 

Tux next attempt made upon the Britains of Wales, was by Ethelfrid, king of 
Northumberland; who over-running the borders as far as Chefter, was there oppoſed 
by Brochmael Tſcythrog, king of Pois, with a body of men haſtily got together; not 
having time to call in the affiſtance of Cadvan, grandſon of Belt ap Rhun, king of 
Guyneth; whoſe ordinary reſidence being at Caernarvon lay too remote from Shrewſ- 
bury, the chief ſeat at that time of the princes of Pouis. The good old religious 
prince, truſting more to the prayers of the clergy, than to the force of his tumul- 
tuary army; and perhaps expecting ſome ſuch deliverance as had been formerly 
obtained in that country by St. Germain's Alelujab victory, was in his march from 
thence joined by a body of ſtudents, bred up in the famous ſeminary of Bangor in 
Flintſhire ; where they were fitted for the ſervice of the church by a regular courſe 
of devotion, and ſtudy, of the holy ſcriptures. Theſe were unarmed ; their buſi- 
neſs being only to pray for the ſucceſs of the Britains during the action: and were 
poſted at a diſtance from the other forces, in a place which was deemed to be very 
ſecure: but Erbelfrid, obſerving this corps, and learning their defenceleſs condition, 
fell upon them firſt, and putting (as Bede + fays) one thouſand two hundred of them 


to the ſword, found little reſiſtance from the reſt of the Briniſd army. Such was 


' Chron. Saxon, A. D. 37% H E. L. c. a. The Britifþ writers ſay two 
Regift. Landav, De Præſul. Angli in hundred, and that they were ſent in on on 
Epiſ. Landav, 2 1.4 244 an embaſſy to ſue far peace. 
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| 4. D. 546. the ifſue of the battle of Cheſter, which happened in A. D. 593, according to the 
dd Britiſh Chronology. Some writers indeed place it in A. D. 603, not conſider; 

that this was the year in which Bede expreſsly * ſays, that Erhelfrid was employed in 

a very different part of his dominions to oppoſe. an invaſion of the Dalreudian 

Scots, the firſt that they made into England, and the laſt that they ever attempted, 

being diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs; their king Ædan being routed, and 

his whole army, in a manner, cut in pieces; though they had the better of the wing 

commanded by Theodbald, Ethelfrid's brother, who was killed in the action. This 

battle was fought at Daegſtan, probably Dawſon, near Jedburgb in Northumberland: 

and ſeems to have been later in time than that of Cheer; becauſe Bede obſerves, 

that it was Ethelfrid's ſucceſſes againſt the Britains, which moved Ædan to that 

expedition. The ſame author however in another place, without mentioning any 

particular year, ſays it happened a good while after the death of Auguſtine ; a pte- 

diction of whoſe he fancies it ſerved to fulfil: and this, as that firſt converter of 

the Kentiſh Saxons died 3 May 26, A. D. 605 hath induced the generality of wri. 

ters to afſign A. D. 607, for the battle of Cheſter, though two years is rather too 

ſhort a ſpace of time to be reconciled with Bede's expreſſion, and the Uſer Anal; 

place if in A. D. 613. But I look upon theſe different dates to be inconſiſtent 

, with the relation of the battle; in the ſubſtance of which all the world agrees; 


1 B. I. i. c. 34. Chron. Sax. 

H. E. I. ii. c. 2. multo tempore. 
b. I. ii. c. 3. & not. 4 Uſer's Antiq. Brit. 
53” There is a great deference certainly due to 
Bede, when he writes 'of his own knowledge, and 
treats of the Northumbrian affairs; about which 
he had abundant opportunities of being well in- 
formed : but there is no reaſon to extend this to 
other relations inſerted in his hiſtory, which he took 
by report from others, and in his preface expreſsly 
diſavows ing his own credit for the truth of 
the facts. All that he ſays in their behalf, is, that 
he inſerts them exactly as they were related to 
him : and among others, from whom he derived 


accounts of affairs, he mentions Albinus, abbot of 


Canterbury, How this author could inform Bede, 
that Hadrian went with T heodore in his firſt vifita- 
tion, I cannot eaſily imagine: yet Bede relates it, 
though he knew Hadrian was detained by Ebroin in 
France, till two years after; during which time 
Bi/cop governed the monaſtery of St. Augu/tine's *. 


have turned their backs at the firſt advance or onſet 
of the enemy: it is ſaid alſo in one line, that Ethel. 
frid fell upon the fonts firſt, and put them to the 
ſword, before he attacked the Britiſb army, yet it 
is ſaid two lines after, that the Britains fled and 
left the unarmed Monts, whom they ſhould have 
defended, expoſed to the ſwords of the enemy. 
This relation of the battle of Che/ter appears clear- 
ly to me to have been vamped up by the Monks of 
anterbury, exaſperated at the Britains refuſing to 
ſubmit to the primacy, which their church enjoyed 
over a great part of England. Gregory had, in his 
anſwer to Augu/tine's Þ ſeventh query, pretended to 
give him an authority over all the Britiſb biſhops : 
and Auguſtine, in a conference with them, had in- 
ſiſted on their owning and ſubmitting to him as 
their archbiſhop ©. Britains non-compliance 


in a point, wherein the dignity of the ſee of Car- 


From this hand doubtleſs came the relation of the perf, 


battle of Cheſter, and all the paſſages relating to 
Auguſtine ; which Bede, T am perſuaded, inſerted 
in his book, not only without any alteration, but 
even without examination. He would elſe have 
ſcen the miſtake of putting Pope Gregory's letter 
in H. E. I. i. c. 30. after that in c. 29, and fay- 
ing it was wrote ſubſequent to the de e of 
the meſſengers from Rome, and ſent after them, 


when it appears evidently from the date of both, 


to have been written not only. before the departure 
of the meſſengers, but alſo five days before the 
other letter; it being dated & Ka. Jul. and the 
other x Kal; Jul. Bede was too good a chronologer 
to be guilty himſelf of ſuch à blunder, or to have 
'overlooked it in another, or ſuffeted it to paſs, if 
he had not put an implicite faith in bis informers, 


or- made it a point of religion not to deviate from 


their accounts, even when they appeared incon- 
ſiſtent. Thus it is ſaid in one line, that Ethelfrid 
got the victory, but not without a great loſs of his 
troops; and yet in the next, the Britains are ſaid to 
a Hift, Eccl, I. iv. e 2. Nita abb. Wyrimuth, ee; 
I TY 


without any appearance of reaſon for ſuch re- 
flections. Hence the ſtory of a miracle pretended 
to be wrought, not upon a Britain, or a perſon 
*known to thoſe who were to be converted, not to 
convince any body of the truth of the ſubſtance of 
religion, in which caſe God Almighty hath vouch- 
ſafed to interpoſe miraculouſly, but only to remove 
- a few differences in mere ceremonies, modes, and 
_circumſtances of- worſhip, indifferent in 
their nature, and in which all churches have inno- 
cently varied. Hence alſo the time of the battle 
of Cheter was ſo adjulted as to get a pretence, . 
well for entitling Augu/tine to the gift of propheſy, 
as for expoſing the Britains to other Chriſtions in 
an odious light; as having drawn upon themſelves 
the diyine Judgments by refuſing to ſubmit to 4 
© PrimaCy, which would have deſtroyed the cont 
tution of their church, and the order eſtabliſhed in 
it from the time of their embracing the Chriſtian 
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both Saxon and Britiſh writers with one conſent maintaining, that a great number 4: D. $60. 


of clergy and religious were maſſacred by Ethelfrid, and that Brochmael was Ge: 
neral of the Britains: This prince was the grandſon of Cadel (ſurnamed Deyrn- 
lug, i. e. King of the river, his territories lying about the river Severne) who was 
king of Pouis in the time of St. Germain, and had nine ſons born before 
A. D. 450. Kynden, one of thoſe ſons, married Tydvael, daughter of Brachan , 
king of Brecknock, and by her had Brochmael, who, as there paſſed at leaſt a 
a hundred and forty-three years between the time of his father's birth, and 
A. D. 193, could not well (as he was the eldeſt ſon of his father) be leſs than 
ninety 3 years old, at the time of the battle of Chefter, if affixed to that year: and 
to extend his life fourteen years longer, in order to put him at the head of an 
army in A. D. 607, is contrary to all reaſon and probability. | | 
Tx1s battle, fatal as it proved to numbers of the religious, was, in anotlier re- 
ſpect, very ſerviceable to religion in its conſequences. . The clergy of Wales had 
hitherto lived retired from the world, and in a conventual manner, either in mo- 
naſteries, or in the ſeminaries which biſhops kept at their ſees, or that were found- 
ed in other places for inſtructing youth, and preparing perſons for holy orders. 
From theſe ſeminaries elergymen were ſent from time to time to preach the 
Goſpel in ſuch churches, as had been built by the piety of. the lords of manors 
and territories for their own and tenants conveniency in aſſiſting at divine worſhip 
as opportunities offered: and all the inſtruction, which the people in,the country 
had, was from ſuch occaſional and itinerant preachers. Princes indeed and chief- 


tains of clans had always ſome eccleſiaſtics about them: but the people derived 


little inſtruction or benefit from thoſe chaplains ; whoſe living in the houſes of the 
great lords, far from being of any advantage to their character, was the principal 
cauſe of that corruption of their manners, which is ſo vehemently inveighed againſt 
by Gildas. Of all the ſeminaries throughout Wales, ſeveral of which there were 
in each dioceſe, there was none ſupplied ſuch numbers of clergy for the purpoſes 
of religion, as that of Bangor Iſcoed, in which, according to Bede's account, there 
were two thouſand one hundred religious diſtributed into ſeven claſſes, as if they 
were purſeries for ſo many dioceſes, That place was now become an inſecure 
abode for them, ſince the enemy was advanced to the Dee on which it was ſeated: 
and this conſideration, added to the general hortor which the late maſſacre had oc- 
caſioned, put them upon providing better for their ſafety, and ſettling further up 
within the country, Thus. pariſhes came to be ſettled in Wales, long before there 
was any ſuch inſtitution in England: and a ſurprizing number of churches ! were 
built in all the counties of North-Males preſently after the diſaſter here mentioned, 
in leſs time than can eaſily be imagined, and even before the year fix hundred. 
Among theſe churches, that of Lhan- dyſſillio, and ſome others in 'Montgomeryſhire, 
were built by Ty/llio, prince of Powts, and fon of Brochmael, who died ſoon after 
the battle of Chefter : and being founded by him before the later years fixed for this 
battle, afford another proof, that it ought not to be put later than A. D. 593 ; the 
time fixed for it by the Britiſb Chronology, gx. Sao art 


x Nennius, e. 33> 34. 5 Sir. Camb. Itin. this battle of Cheſter ; and allowing Brochmael's 


Wall. I. i. c. 2. 


the twenty-four daughters of Brachan, the two 


eldeſt of which were mothers, the one of St. Ca- 
die, who. founded the famous ſeminary of Lan- 


carvan, the other of St. David, who died in A. D. 
544, being eighty-two years old, and would have 
been a hundred and thirty-one, had he lived till 


8 | mother to be twenty years younger than either of 
This may be gathered likewiſe from the age 
of his mother, and her relations: ſhe was one of 


thoſe ſiſters, and to be twenty years later in life be- 
fore ſhe was delived of Brochmael; he could not, 
allowing this forty years difference' between his 
age, and that of his couſin-getmans, be leſs than 
ninety in H. D. 593. See the lives of St. Canoc, 
St. Dubanus, and St. Cadoc in Colgan, and of St. 
Gundleus, St. Kenauc in Bibl. Cotton. Veſpaſian. 
A. xiv. 3 Mona Autig. p. 152. . 
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ot the M- Riding of Yorſhire, which was reduced by his ſucceſſor Edwin, 
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ETHELFRID, by his victory, became maſter of all Cheſhire ; fo that, except par 


part of 
Cumberland about Carliſie and Lancaſhire, the conqueſt of which was completed 


by his grandſon Egfrid, and the parts beyond Severe and Somerſet, which held 
out near an hundred years longer, the Saxons were at this time in poſſeſſion of al 
the provinces of England, that ever belonged to them, whilſt the heptarchy ſub. 
fiſted. In what manner they treated the Britains, that ſubmitted to their dominion 
is not particularly mentioned by any of our old hiſtorians : but it may be preſume 
to have been gentle enough ; fince there is not the leaſt hint given of any number, 
of them taking refuge in Wales or of any inſurrection being ever attempted by 
them after they were ſubdued. | = 

IT was an uſual policy among the Germen * and northern nations, that oyer. 
run the Roman Empire, and ſettled in Gaule and Taiy, to keep two thirds of the 
lands to themſelves, and to aſſign the other third to the natives of the country 
where they ſettled. Whether they reſtored a third of their other plunder, in it; 
nature tranſitory and periſhing, to the right owners, doth not appear; ſo. that the 
practice of St. Guthlac*, an Engliſhman, who uſed to do ſo, whilſt he followed the 
profeſſion of arms, might perhaps be owing to his particular ſcrupulouſneſs and 
tenderneſs of nature; as imagining there was the ſame equity and humanity in 
giving back a third of the perſonal, as there was for a third of the real, eſtate. It is 
reaſonable to-think, that the Saxons-took the fame method in England, with regard 
to the chiefs of clans, or nobles, and the younger branches of their families, who 


ſeem to have been the only proprietors of lands among the Britains. The con- 


dition of the common people was much the ſame under both ; for excepting that 
they were not called out to war, nor capable of civil employments, their manner of 
life was, in other reſpects, full as eligible under the ſervitude of the Sexons, as under 
the vaſſalage of their own chieftains. Tacitus, in his diſcourſe about the manners of 
the 3 Germans, compares their conduct with that of the Romans towards their ſlaves; 
who were treated by the-latter, as brutes, with all kinds of indignities, tortures, 
and inhumanities, that are inſupportable by human nature; but found an uſage 
from the former, fit for men to receive, and ſuch as might be expected from a good 
father of a family to his houſhold. The Romans, .republicans as they were, and 
fond as they pretended to be of liherty, were the proudeſt and moſt tyrannical 
maſters upon earth: and the cruelties, which upon the moſt trifling occaſions they 


| exerciſed upon their ſlaves, were fo ſhocking even to their Emperors, that they 


made ſeveral laws to reſtrain thoſe abuſes of their power, though they were not 
thoroughly removed, till the time of Conftlantine ; who, among his other laws full 
of humanity, « provided by a reſcript, that the putting of flaves to death ſhould be 
puniſhed as murder. The Germans had reaſon to be provoked at this treatment of 
their countrymen who had been taken in war; yet when they defeated Varus, they 
took no revenge upon the Roman priſoners ; employing them only in guarding their 
houſes, tilling their lands, and managing their rural affairs. They ſhewed no 
pride; they exerciſed no cruelty, no acts of puniſhment or torture upon their 
flaves5: they lived among the ſame cattle, lay upon the ſame ground with them; 
and the children of thoſe ſlaves were nurfed up in the ſame manner with their 
own, all that was expected from them, being only ſuch proportions of work, corn, 
cattle, and other produce of their farms, as are now done by hired ſervants, or paid 
by cuſtomary tenants. In a word, ſervitude was ſo very eaſy among them, that 
abundance of their own nation voluntarily entered into it, only to be caſed of the 
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cares of life, and to be ſure of having a proviſion for themſelves and families, in 4. D. 560- 
caſe of being diſabled by age, ſickneſs, or other accidents, to get a livelihood. —— 


XIII. Tux Saxons were as yet Pagans, but there is no reaſon to think, that they Converſion of 
put any hardſhip upon the Britains who lived under them, in point of religion. — 
Whether theſe laſt made any attempts to convert them, is a fact not to be cleared 
at this diſtance of time: but it is very certain, that, except in the province of Kent, 
which had been quitted by the Britiſb clergy and people upon Hengift's victory at Crey- 
fard, the Saxons had, in all their other kingdoms, been ſo continually engaged in 
all the hurry and tumults of war, from the time of their arrival in Britain, that 
they had not found a moment's leiſure to hear and examine the truths of Chriſtianity. 
They were leſs diſpoſed to receive them from the Britains, who were either their 
laves or enemies, than from any other quarter: nor could theſe probably attempt 
to convert them for want of ſpeaking their language; which the Britiſh clergy 
were not likely to learn in an age, when retirement from the world was conceived 
to be an exemplary part of their duty, and a neceſſary point of religion. Theſe 
difficulties, inſuperable to the Britains, were at laſt happily removed by the means 
of a French alliance; by the prudence, piety, merit, and influence of a princeſs of 
that nation, and by the aſſiſtance of preachers, brought from among a people of 
the ſame common origin with the Saxons; who had for above three hundred years 
been their next neighbours, and lived all that time in the ſtricteſt friendſhip and 
confederacy with them; and who, beſides a perfect agreement with them in tem- 
per, cuſtoms, and manners, ſpake likewiſe the ſame language. ny | 

ETHELBERT, a Wiſe and good prince, had, in A. D. 560, ſuccceded his father 
Ermenric in the kingdom of Kent, which had now enjoyed a continued peace of 
an hundred years: and being concerned in none of their quarrels, had at leaſt a 
vely great influence, if not a ſuperior, authority over all the other princes of the 
Saxen heptarchy., He had”, in his father's life-time, ' married Bertha, the only 
daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, and couſin-german as well to Clotarre, king of 
Suyjens, as to Childebert, the late king of Auſtraſia, whoſe two ſons, Theodebert and 
Th: , reigned at this time, the one in that kingdom, the other in Burgundy. 
dhe was a Chriſtian, well inſtructed and zealous in her religion, which, by the ar- 
ticles of her marriage, ſhe had free liberty to exerciſe*: and for that purpoſe was 
attended by a venerable biſhop named Liudhard; who officiated conſtantly in a 
caurch dedicated to St. Martin, built in the time of the Britains, and lying a little 
way out of the walls of Canterbury. The exemplary life of this prelate, and the 
diſcourſes he had with the principal perſons about Etbelbert's court, diſpoſed many 
of them to embrace Chriſtianity : but the chief merit in getting it received was un- 
doubtedly due to the queen, who, on that account, is 3 compared to the famous St. 
Helena, mother of Conſtantine. This princeſs had an excellent underſtanding, im- 
proved with an uncommon ſhare of knowledge and learning ; the fame of which 
and of her good deeds had ſpread over the Feſt, and reached the ſeat of the eaſtern 
Empire. Nor is it any wonder, that a perſon of her good ſenſe and accompliſh- 
ments ſhould" have ſuch an influence on an huſband, whoſe eſteem and confidence 
ſhe had gained by the wiſdom and regularity of her conduct in the courſe of thirty 
years, which they had lived together, as to perſuade him to have a good opinion of 
that religion, which ſhe profeſſed and recommended continually by her life and 
converſation, Nothing was wanting to.produce a general converſion of the nation, 
bit a ſufficient number of divines to preach the goſpel: the queen and Liudbard 
bad, in all probability, uſed their endeavours, though ineffectually, to procure them 


' Greg, Turn, L ix, c. 26. Bades H. B. I. i. c. 25, 26. Greg. M. I. ix. &p. 60. 
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Al. D. 596. from Hume! becauſe the complaints *, made on account of the great neglect of 
T ſending preachers from the neighbourhood to Kent, are plainly levelled at the 


A. D. 598. ſhift for itfelf. The Pope in his anſwer allowed him no manner of juriſdiction 
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French biſhops. . 0 | 1 
To remove this defect, Gregory the great, then biſhop of Rome, hearing of thi 
general diſpoſition of the Engliſb to receive the Chriſtian religion, ſent Auguſine 
with a number of devout monks from his monaſtery at Rome, to preach the goſpel 
in England: but they had got no farther than Provence; when, terrified with the 
dangers and difficulties of the enterprize, they ſent their ſuperior back to 
their fears, and to defire leave to return. Gregory, perſiſting in his deſign, ſent 
them orders to proceed on their miſſion: and for their encouragement, wrote to 
the three courts of France, to take them under their protection, and to furniq, 
them with proper helps to promote the ſucceſs of their undertaking. He ſent let. 
ters to ſeveral French prelates to the like effect, as alſo to Brunehaut, regent of A. 
Araſia and Burgundy, during the minority of her grand-children ; who diſtinguiſh- 
ed herſelf fo remarkably by her zeal on this occaſion, that Gregory ſays, Next # 
God, England was indebted to her for its converfion. This princeſs ſupplied Au. 
guſtine with a number of French clergymen who ſpake the Engliſh tongue; ſo that 
about forty miſſionaries in all landed in the Ie of Thanet. Thither Ethelbert came 
to hear them preach in the open air, not caring to enter an houſe ; perhaps to pleaſe 
his heathen prieſts, and ſhew them that his converſion was not to be aſcribed to the 
power of any ſpell, as they might be willing to ſuggeſt: and inviting them to Cap. 
terbury, provided there for their habitation and maintenance. They paſſed their 
time in continual prayers, ſinging of hymns, faſtings, and other acts of devotion 
and auſterity : they preached conſtantly in the church of St. Martin; the people 
were edified with their manner of life, and fo affected with their doctrines, that ſe- 
veral were converted and baptized. The king, in a little time, declared himſelf a 
convert: and the whole nation followed his example. Auguſtine, having received 
epiſcopal ordination from the primate of Ales in France, made Chrift-Church, which 
had been built by the Britains, his cathedral ; the churches, which though not de- 
moliſhed by the Saxons, had fallen to decay, were repaired: the heathen temples, 
being hallowed, ſerved for places of divine worſhip; and feaſts of dedication were 
inſtituted to preſerve the memory of their conſecration. A ſeminary for learning 
was erected, and the abbey of St. Auguſtine founded; the king beginning there 
the ſtructure of a magnificent church, which ſerved afterwards for the ſepulture 
of his own ſucceſſors, and thoſe of Auguſtine; who, now poſſeſſed of the ſee of 
Canterbury, wanted to procure a number of ſuffragans to ſubmit to him as their 
metropolitan, 4 7 
WHETHER he imagined, that his being the converter of a nation gave him 
any right to the authority, as well as character of an apoſtle, he had conſulted 
his patron Gregory, biſhop of Rome 3, about the meaſure of authority he ſhould 
aſſume over the biſhops of France and Britain. With regard to the power which 
Gregory pretended to exerciſe on this occaſion, it is not improper previouſly to 
obſerve, that Valentinian III. had, by an imperial edict +, given to the biſhop of 
Rome an authority over all biſhops in his dominions ; which, at the time of this 
novel, conſiſted of Ealy, Gaule, Spuine, and part of Nlyricum, but did not extend 
to Britain; which had been before caſt off by the Emperor Honorius, and left to 


over the French biſhops ; the archbiſhop of Ales having received the pal/ from 
his predeceſſors; fo that he could not act in the way of authority, but only of 
perſuaſion, with that prelate; whoſe primacy was an ancient inftitution of the 
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fathers of the church, and not to be invaded in any reſpect: but gave him au- 4. D. 598: 

thority over all the Britiſh biſhops. Three years after, Auguſtine * received from Y | 

the ſame hand a pall to be uſed only for divine ſervice, and a grant of juriſ- * 

diction for his life over all the Saxon biſhops, that ſhould be ordained in proceſs 

of time, as Chriſtianity gained ground in England. The pall, as the learned M. 

4 Marca * obſerves, was a rich robe of ſtate, very magnificent, and hanging 

Jown to the ground: it was part of the imperial habit, and allowed to the biſhops 

of Rome by the favour of ſome Emperor, perhaps of Conſtantine, to whom it is 

aſcribed in the pretended donation of that Emperor inſerted in Gratian's Decre- 

um; which though the grant be ſpurious, was yet extant in the time of Charle- 

magne. It was indulged by the Emperors to 3 other patriarchs, when upon the 

alteration made in the civil polity of the Empire, by throwing ſeveral provinces 

into what was termed a dioceſe, and conſtituting a governor over the whole, with 

authority to receive appeals from each, the patriarchal dignity 'was erected with 

a like power in eccleſiaſtical matters; conformable to the model of the civil go- . 

vernment, to which the church always had a particular regard. This patriarchal 

power and right of receiving appeals was veſted in the biſhop of the place, which Ree 3 

was the ſeat of the ſupreme civil juriſdiction, and where the prefect of the dio- 

ceſe kept his ordinary reſidence. Thus Anthimus patriarch of Conſtantinople s, being * | 

expelled from his ſee, returned his pall to the Emperor Juſtinian, to the foun- _ 

tain from whence it was derived ; and when patriarchs took upon them to allow ES 1 

the archbiſhops in their partriarchate to wear it, they did not preſume to do ſo, | *Y 

without leave at firſt from the. Emperors; and afterwards from the princes, in 4 

whoſe dominions the N N ſee was ſeated. So the Popes Vigilius and 

Gregory I. acted in the caſes of Auxanius and Aurelian of Arles: and when their 

ſucceſſors introduced the practice of granting the uſe of the pall without leave, 

they altered its ancient form to the modern, that it might no longer be deemed a 

part of the imperial habit, which it was treaſonable to wear without licence. 

It is now only a white piece of woolen cloth, about the breadth of a border, 

made round, marked with red croſſes, and thrown ver the ſhoulders; two 

others, of the ſame matter and form, with each a red me on them, falling down : 

from it, the one on the breaſt, the other on the back. This modern form was 8 

in uſe before Alcurn's5 time, when Boniface archbiſhop of Mentz, having in 

A. D. 742. got a ſynodical decree to oblige metropolitans to apply to Rome for 

their pall, and pay a canonical obedience to the papal injunctions, this ornament, 

which was only deſigned at firſt for a diſtinction of habit, between archbiſhops 

and their ſuffragans, came to be made uſe of as a pretence to ſap the foundation 

of the archiepiſcopal authority, and to be urged as a mark to ſhew, it was derived 

only from the Pope's delegation. Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims, abſolutely diſ- 

avowed, even to Pope Nicholas I. himſelf, that he derived any enlargement of 

juriſdiction, or any new privilege from it, but other prelates, lefs firm, or leſs 

powerful, were forced to ſubmit to the impoſitions laid upon them, till they 
came at laſt by the Decretals to be inhibited from exerciſing any part of their 
ordinary authority, and even ſome eſſential branches of their epiſcopal power, till 
they had received their pal from Rome. The deſign of this was, to make them 
ſwear fidelity to the Pope; that promiſe of canonical, obedience to him, Which 
they had made fince A. D. 742, having been changed by Gregory VII. into an 


cath of allegiance, fuch as vaſſals by the feudal law were obliged to take to their 
princes, Torap — ö n e ; | 
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AUuGUSTINE, honoured with the pall, and countenanced by a papal grant of 
authority over the Britiſb biſhops, reſolved to try how far they, would ſubmit to 
it : and by the credit of king Ethelbert got a meeting with ſome of them, pro- 
bably near Auſt or Auſt -chive MF the uſual paſſage for ferrying over the Severne into 

Wales, and where Edward the elder had afterwards an interview with Leal 

A. D. 603. Prince of that country ; it lying on the extremity of Glouceſterſhire, inhabited 
PN the Huiccii, and on the borders of what was in Bede's time the kingdom of the 
Weft-Saxons. The Britains kept Eafter on a different day, and diſagreed in ſome 
other ceremonies from the Romans; . whoſe practice Auguſtine preſſed them t, 
adopt, in order, after a conformity was once eſtabliſhed, . to preach: the goſpel 
Jointly to the Saxons: but they being neither convinced by his arguments, nor in. 
powered to give up the ancient cuſtoms of their church, propoſed a ſecond meeting, 
when more of their body might be preſent. There came accordingly ſeven Bui. 
ti/h"biſhops, and a great many learned men from the famous monaſtery of Bangi, 
\ over which Dinoth at that time preſided; but this conference proved as fruit. 
leſs as the former. Auguſtine infiſted on their obeying him in three things, viz, 
. in keeping Egfter on the ſame day, in adminiſtering baptiſm with the fame rite 
| ; that were uſed in the Roman church, and in joining with him to preach the word 
of God to the Enghſh; and in that caſe he would bear with the diſagreement 
of their cuſtoms in other reſpects. He was fitting, and had not moved from his 
ſeat, when they came to the place of conference: the Britiſb biſhops thence con- 
cluded, he was an haughty man; and that, if he treated them with ſo much con- 
tempt and rudeneſs, before they had received him for their ſuperior, he would 
treat them much worſe afterwards. The churches of Wales had never been ſub- 
ject to any, but the archbiſhops of Caerleon and their ſucceſſors, who had of late 
removed their place of abode to St. David's. They were in the caſe of the (. 
priot churches, whoſe independency was on a ſolemn hearing confirmed by the 
General council of Epheſus ; the Britiſh biſhops accordingly reſolved to maintain 
their original rites without acting in ſubordination to Auguſtine in any point; and 
| declared they would neither give up their ancient uſages, nor receive him for their 
=. . archbiſhop. Thus ended this conference, which Bede placeth after the battle of 

1 Dag ſtan. | | 6 

A. D. 604.  AUGUSTINE was yet without a ſuffragan ; but in the year following he conſe- 
T crated Juſtus biſhop of Rocheſter ; affigning him part of Kent for his dioceſe 
and Mellitus to be biſhop of London, upon the converſion of the Eaft-Saxm. 
Sebert, king of this people, was nephew to Etbelbert by his fiſter R:icula*: and 
being himſelf baptized, many of his ſubjects embraced Chri/tianity. But thele 
two princes dying about the ſame time, A. D. 616, their ſons relapſed into id- 
latry ; and though Sebert's were all three cut off in a ſhort time, and their forces 
' routed in a battle with the Weft-Saxons, the Londoners were ſo attached to their 
pagan cuſtoms, that the Chriſtian religion never flouriſhed among them til 
A. D. 653, when Sigebert * the good was converted by the means of Oſiui king 
of the Northumbrians. Eadbald ſon of. Ethelbert ſoon recovered from bi 
apoſtaſy ; and was inſtrumental in the converſion of the + Engliſß nation inhs- | 

biting north of Humber, by marrying his ſiſter Ethelburga to Edwin king of that 
nation, upon his ſolemn promiſe, that he would not only allow her and all ber 
retinue the free exerciſe of their religion, but would alſo examine into it him- 
ſelf, and embrace it, if he found it more holy than his own, and more worthy of 
the divine nature. Paulinus, a wiſe and learned biſhop, extremely well qualificd 


. for his pr ovince, with ſeveral other clergymen, attended the princeſs to her 
1 : See Camden, GLOUCESTER, _ * Bede, L. l. 5 5. 1 Ib. I. ii. c. 2. . I. i. o. 9 
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huſband in 4. D. 625 : but it was not till two years after, that Edwin was con- 4. D. 604: | 

verted. In this great point of changing his religion, he proceeded with all the © Y > 

care, calmneſs, and deliberation that the importance of the affair deſerved. Not 

Gtigfied with his own reflections, which he often retired for hours together to 

make without interruption, and with reaſoning in private with his miniſters on 

the ſubject, he convened all his nobility, counſellors, and friends, to examine the 

ds of both religions, in a ſolemn afſembly, where Paulinus was heard in be- 

half of the Chriſtian, as the chief pontiff was in defence of the Pagan; and in 

the concluſion, an unanimous reſolution was taken in favour of the Chri/ticn re- 

ligion. The pontiff himſelf, being convinced; was more forward than any other 

in deſtroying the altars and temples of the idols he had worſhipped. Edwin was 

baptized with all the noblemen of his country, and a vaſt number of the com- 

mon people; and ſuch a zeal appeared in all parts for embracing Chriſtianity, 

that for ſix years together, which Paulinus ſtaid afterwards in the country, whe- 

ther he was in Bernicia, Deira or Lincolnſhire, he and his clergy were continu- | 

ally employed in inſtructing and baptizing the infinite multitudes of people, . 

that flocked to him from all the towns and villages. Edwin's converſion drew 

with it that of Eorpwald * king of the Eaft- Angles ; whoſe father Redwald had been 

baptized in Kent, probably upon Ethelbert's remonſtrances: but after his return 

home, he had by his wife's perſuaſion, continued ſtill to practiſe idolatry ; having, 

in the fame temple, one altar dedicated to the worſhip of Chriſt, and another to 

his falſe divinities. The province in general received the faith at the ſame time 

with Eorpwald : but he being ſoon after murdered by a relation of his named 4 D. 627. 

Richer#, the whole kingdom of the Eaft- Angles was for three years in great con- 

fuſion. But in A. D. 631, Sigebert, half brother to Eorpwald, having been bred 

a Chriſtian in France, and made a great progreſs in learning as well as piety, 

mounted the throne ; and by the help of St. Furſeus and Felix (which laſt he 

made biſhop of Dunwtich) founding a ſeminary for the inſtruction of youth, 

brought over all his realm in a ſhort time to embrace the Chriſtian reli- 

jon. n 8 | | 1 N | 

f Tux Mercians were, in a manner, ſurrounded by theſe different kingdoms of 5 

the Saxons; and yet were flower in receiving the faith, than even the Weſt-Saxons ; 

who lay at a diſtance from them all, and could have no communication with any, 

but through countries which continued as yet pagan. This ſeems owing to their 

princes being taken up with warlike expeditions, not ſo much for making further 

conqueſts upon the Britains, as againſt one another: for, not agreeing about di- 

viding the ſpoil, and the poſſeſſion of the countries which they had reduced, they | 

broke out into the like civil wars, as they had ſeen fatal to their enemies. Ethel- 1 

bert, the king of Kent before mentioned, was the firſt that began them; having, in ; "= 

the heat of his youth, marched, A. D. 568, with a numerous army to invade the | 1 

territories of the Yeſt-Saxons :* but the event diſcouraged him from any further at- 5 2 

tempts; being routed by Ceaulin at Wibbandune, now Wimbledon in Surrey, with the | : | 

los of ſome of his principal nobility. ' Ceaulin, content with forcing his enemy to _ 
an inglorious retreat into his own country, turned his arms againſt the Britains, 

Whoſe territories between the Thames and the Severne he ſubdued: but his nephew 

Ceolulf, coming to the crown in A. D. 597 *, made war all his time equally againſt 

the Saxons, and their common enemy. The Saxon Chronicle placeth his attack of 

the South-Saxons in A. D. 607: but he was probably contending all his reign with 

the Mercians, for the poſſeſſion of thoſe countries, which, lying between the Thames 

and the borders of their territories, were, for many years, the ſubject of diſpute 
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A. D. 627. between them and the Weft-Saxons. Cynegils, ſucceeding Ceolulf A. D. 611 
— Y > famed his ſon Cuicbelme into a ſhare, of the government about three years 
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j af 
when they routed the Britains at Beandune *, killing about two thouſand GY 
number. They had much more powerful enemies in Edz7, king of the Northun. 
brians, and Penda, king of Mercia: and could not boaſt of the ſame ſucceſs. 

EpwiNn was the ſon of Ælla, the firſt king of Deira, and but three years old 


| when, upon his father's death, that kingdom was ſeized by his brother-in-law Ribe. 


frid : and thoſe who had the care of the child's education, apprehending his liſe 
to be in danger, fled with him into North-Males. There, all the Britiſb writers 
agree, he was brought up in the court of prince Cadvan, in the fame manner as his 
ſon Cadwallon*, who was of the fame age with Edwin; a fact which there is no 
room to queſtion, ſince it appears from the Tr:ades, that Edwin was accounted one 
of the three plagues that fell upon the Je of Angleſey, being nurſed and educates 
in the ſame iſland where the Britiſb princes generally kept their court. Whether 
any rivalſhip in their exerciſes, or any other occaſion of quarrel, created an ani 
between theſe two princes in their youth; or whether Edwin had reaſon to ſuſped 
the Britiſh court of a like deſign of betraying him, as he found afterwards in ſome 
others, it is very certain, that when he grew up, they appeared to be mortal enemies, 
Cadwallon however ſeems to have been the aggreſſor, and to have engaged the 
Cumbrian Britains in his quarrel ; it not being otherwiſe eaſy to conceive how he 
could pierce into the heart of Northumberland, as far as Din-wydr, now Middring- 
ton, lying on the ſea coaſt about eight miles north of Morpeth. . There his army 
was routed in a bloody battle, with ſuch loſs, that Edin, purſuing his blow, en- 
tered Cadwallon's territories, drove him thence, and kept him out of his kingdom for 
ſeven years: during which time (as that ancient author avers) he bore a very heavy 
hand over the Je Angleſeys; which had been his nurſe; as well as over that of | 
Man, and the maritime provinces of the Britains; which all the Saxons writers agree 
Tuxsx all repreſent t he firſt thirty years of Eduin's life, as paſſed in continull 
danger and anxiety, in the condition of an exile; ſkulking in various places, and 
wandering from one kingdom to another; perſecuted. every where by Ethelfrid; 
who had uſurped his crown, and looked upon the poſſeſſion thereof to be very pre- 


carious, as long as the right heir was living. Among other countries, where he 


had ſought for ſafety, he had taken refuge in Mercia; and been ſo well received 
at Ceorl's court, that he had married his daughter Qycenburga 5, and had by her 
two ſons, Osfrid and Eadjrid, who were born during his exile. This alliance 
ſeemed to afford him ſome reaſonable grounds of ſecurity : but Ceorl was himſelf 
an uſurper, and conſequently faithleſs. He had got poſſeſſion of the crown of 
Mercia upon the death of Mibba, whoſe fon Penda was thereby excluded; and 
though Ethelfrid had ſeized ſome of the Mercian territories, and Edwin was of 
uſe to Ceorl to prevent any further encroachments ; yet having likewiſe a compe- 
titor, whoſe death would be full as convenient to him, as Edwin's was to Ethelfrid, 
they found, in this reſemblance of their caſes, ſome method to adjuſt their intereſt. 


1 Tbid. So the place is called by Huntingdon and edge of Somerſet, but I do not think the Sax 
Florence of Worceſter, and ſo Camden reading it, were advanced at this time ſo far north that wa) 
placeth it at Byndon in Dor ſet/hire, with more proba- and as for Bampton in Oxfordſhire, on the edge 4 
bility than it can be placed any where elſe; it lying - Berks, where Ralph Higden and Dr, Kennet alt 


but a few miles within the territories of the Saxons on him place it, I ſee not the leaſt reaſon to. imagine 


their weſtern borders, where they were not fond of it poſſible for the Britains to advance ſo far ine 
attacking the Britains, who feem to be the aggreſ- the Ve- Saxon dominions. 2 
ſors on this occaſion, The Saxon Chronicle indeed + See Mr. Yaughan's. Diſſert. on the Brit 
calls the place Beamdune, which the editor of that Chronol. Bede, I. ii. c. 9. 4 Jb. c. 12. 

Chronicle takes to be , Bampton in Devon, on the 5 1b. c. 14. 
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Boox III. OF ENGLAND. 2 
Edwin was on the point of being either murdered or delivered up to Ethelfrid ; A. D. 627% | 
when, diſcovering the deſign, he fled to Redwald, king of the Eg/t- Angles, who ai- 9 
ſured him of his protection. Ethelfrid's malice purſued him thither, as ſoon as he het” 
knew the place of his retreat : he offered large ſums of money to get Edwin in his * 
r; and when his offers were rejected, he renewed his application with greater, | 

and at laſt went ſo far as to threaten an immediate war in caſe of a refuſal, Reg- 
dall had hitherto ſtood firm to his word: but matters being come to this extremi- 

ty, he appeared very irreſolute, though rather inclined to take the more. diſho- 

nourable, which ſeemed to be the ſafer, party. Edwin was, by a particular friend, 4 

advertiſed of the danger he was in, and offered a means of eſcape : but either ! | 
weary of a wandering, anxious, uncomfortable way of lite, or thinking it unfit to . 
ſhew any diſtruſt of a prince, who had not yet failed in the leaſt part of his pro- „ 
miſe, he reſolved to wait the event. Redwald took a party agreeable to his wiſhes ; 

being either prompted by the greatneſs of his own mind, or moved by the per- 

ſuaſions of his queen: who adviſing him better in the point of his honour *, than 

ſhe had done in the cafe of his religion, repreſented to him the meanneſs of the 

motives, for which he was to betray his friend, and facrifice his faith for ever, in ſo 

pathetical a manner, that he reſolved not only to keep his word with the exiled 

prince, but to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his dominions. He knew very well the 

dangers he ran by a refuſal ; and that Ezhelfrid, in the fury of his reſentment at it, 

would ſoon be with all his forces in the kingdom of the'Eaft- Angles, if not pre- 

vented by an invaſion of his own territories. . It is there that uſurpers are always 

weakeſt; and there that Redwald reſolved to attack his advefſary, before he had 

time to get all his forces together, With this view, and in hopes of ſome de- 4 
fection in favour of Edwin, he diſmiſſed Ethelfrid's embaſſadors, and followed them 

immediately with a great army : which, marching with all poſſible expedition, ad- 

vanced into the northern parts of Notinghamſhire without oppoſition. But there, 

a little to the eaſt of the river Idle, near Rerford, Ethelfrid met him with a choice 

body of troops, though much inferior in number: and made fo furious an attack 

on the corps commanded by Reyner, Redwald's ſon, that he broke it, and ſlew the 

young prince; whoſe fall only ſerving to irritate the father, was ſoon revenged by 

the death of Etbelfrid, and the defeat of his forces. This battle was fought 

A. D. 616, according to Florence of Worceſter, or the year following; according to 

the Saxon Chronicle. | | 
| Evpwix, by this victory, became maſter of all Bernicia, as well as Deira; 
Ethelfrid's ſeven ſons flying for ſafety into Scotland; where they had an oppor- 
tunity of being inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion. Redwald dying ſoon after, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Eorpwald : but all the power of the ſtate remained in 
Eduin, who was infinitely eſteemed by the nobility and people of the Eaft- 
Angles; fo that, if he had pleaſed, they would have put themſelves under his go- 
vernment. Eduin was as well known among the Mercians : and it was probably 
to aſſiſt them, that he became engaged in a war againſt the Weſt-Saxons; from 
whom he took ſome of their laft conqueſts over the Britains, which afterwards 
made part of the Mercian kingdom, which at this time paid him tribute. Lincoln- 

ſrire, and all north of Trent, had been before ſeized by Erhelfrid, and being now 

under Eqwin's immediate dominion; he became, by theſe acquiſitions and others "> 200 
ye the fide of Wakes, the moſt powerful monarch that had ever been in Bri- 5 
tan. He had great talents: and, being trained up in adverſity, made an excellent 7 
governor, fit to reform, as well as govern, a nation ; ſo that no diſorder was com- ' 
mitted within his territories; juſtice, peace, and tranquillity flouriſhed, and his ſub- 
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4. D. 625. jects diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the practice of all kinds of virtue, to a degree 4, 
| T hath ſcarce been equalled in any country. What raiſed the glory of Eduin, pro. 
_ ” | voked the envy of others: and Gwichelme, prince of the We/t-Saxons, delpairing 
to recover, in his life-time, the country lately loſt, ſent, in A. D. 626, one Eumer t, 
aſſaſſinate him with a dagger poiſoned, to make the ſlighteſt wound prove mortal 
The rare fidelity of Lillan, the king's favourite miniſter, ſaved him from death 
: by interpoſing his body, in defect of any thing elſe, to parry the blow, and by re- 
2 | ceiving. the dagger in his own bowels. This execrable attempt Edwin revenged by | 
invading the Weſt-Saxon territories ; deſtroying thoſe who had been the promoter, 
1 . of it, and forcing the reſt to a ſubmiſſion. Every thing had hitherto ſucceeded to 
8 his wiſhes : but this very year, in which his power ſeemed to be at the height, by 
=. -- the ſuperiority he had gained over the We/i-Saxons, produced an event which proved 
fatal to his crown and family. RR | 17 
N Pra, the ſon of Wibbas, was reſtleſs, ſavage, bold, and enterprizing ; with. 
| ry | out any principle in nature to reſtrain him in the uſe of any means that would ef. 
5 fect his purpoſes : he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by a brutal courage; in an infinite 
=. number of incurſions he had made into the bordering countries; and was the man 
* of his time, who beſt underſtood the art of making war in parties, by ſtealth and 
3 ſurptize. He was become maſter of the Mercian kingdom (of which his grand. 
= | father Crida had been the firſt founder) whether by the death of Ceorl or other- 
wiſe, is uncertain, but he did not care to enjoy it in the condition of a tributary to 
Edwin. It was dangerous to attempt throwing off a burden, which he 
diſhonourable, till he was better eſtabliſhed on his throne, and had come to. ſome 
terms with the neighbours whom he had provoked by his ravages. Such were the 
Wet-Saxons, into whoſe country he advanced as far Cirenceſter ; where a battle wa 
fought which laſted till night put an end to the combat: and both parties had ſuch 
experience of each other's ſtrength and valour, that, inſtead of renewing it the next 
day, they came to a pacification. Penda, ſafe on that fide from any diſturbance, 
{till wanted an ally to render him a match for Edwin: but Cadwallon, having by 
his aſſiſtance at laſt recovered his dominions, - readily entered into his meaſures; 
and joined him with an army of bold Britains, in hopes of having his revenge on 
an old enemy. Edwin ſeems to have been ſuprized by this invaſion; the allies 
having entered 7ork/hire, before he met them with his army; which was defeated 
in Hatfield foreſt, and himſelf lain 3, on October 12, A. D. 633, in the forty-eighth 
yeat of his age, and the ſeventeenth of his reign.” Of his children by his firſt 
wife, Osfrid the eldeſt was ſlain with him; Eadfrid the other was put to death by 
Penda : thoſe which he had by his ſecond wife fled with her and Paulinus, biſhop 
of York, into Kent; from whence Vuſcrean his ſon, and Ii, the fon of Osfrid, 
; were ſentto king Dagobert, to be brought up in France; and dying in their in- 
fancy, the male line of Edwin became utterly extindt. The allies, after ther 
victory, ravaged the country in a terrible manner: Penda being a pagan, and Cad. 
wallon cruel in his nature, but more ſo by his politics; which put him upon @- 
terminating the Enghſh nation out of Britain. Whether the former perceived this 
deſign, or had a mind to ſecure the more ſouthern provinces, which had by the 
two laſt Northumbrian princes been taken from the Mercians, he ſeems to have left 
Cadwallon to finiſh the ruin of the north by his own forces. In this juncture, 
5 Ofric, ſon of Ælfric Alla brother, and couſin- german to Edwin, aſſumed the 
8 cron of Deira : and Eanfrid, eldeſt ſon to Ethelfrid, returning from Scotland, 
ſeized the kingdom of Bernicia; both glorying that they had got poſſeſſion of 
what belonged to them by hereditary right. But ſhort was the enjoyment of thei 
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znheritance: Ofric * being, the next ſummer, cut in pieces with his army near York 4 P. 62. 
by Cadwallon : and Eanfrid, coming unadviſedly to treat with him about terms of f 


being ſoon after put to death by the ſame tyrant; whoſe treachery and 
cruelty did not long proſper. For Ofwald, the ſecond ſon of Etheſfrid by Arca, 
E4win's ſiſter, a pious and virtuous prince, venturing with a ſmall body of re- 


ſolute forces to attack that immenſe number of troops, which the Britif -. 


prince imagined to be invincible, Gadwallon was ſlain, and his army routed at a 
place a little north of the wall of . Severus *, called Hefenfield, now Binfield, near 
the brook of Erringburn, and the famous croſs of St. Ofwald, erected by him, as 
he was coming to this battle. This glorious victory ſoon enabled Ofwald to re- 
cover all the countries that had belonged to Edwin, and to equal him in power and 
glory, as well as in piety and virtue. His firſt act of government was to provide 
for religion; ſending to Scotland for a biſhop to ſupply the place of Paulinus, who 
had ſettled in the ſee of Rocheſter > nor did his friends there, to whom he owed his 
own converſion, deceive his expectation in ſending him Aidan, a prelate of great 
piety, temper, moderation, prudence, and auſterity of life; every way qualified for 
the great work of inſpiring a rough warlike people with religious ſentiments, and 
inſtructing them in the doctrines of Chriſtianity ; in which he ſucceeded fo well, 
as to be reputed the converter of Bermcia. r | 

OswALD was himſelf ſerviceable the year following in the converſion of the 
Weſt-Saxons, being god-father to king Cyneg:1s 3, whoſe daughter he was going to 
marry, and joining with him in the grant of Dorcheſter to Birinus: who had firſt 
preached the goſpel in that country, and now fixed his epiſcopal fee in that town of 
Oxfordſhire. Cwicbelme was not converted till the next year: and died ſoon after 
his baptiſm. Ofwald lived ſeven years after his marriage, and was ſlain + Auguft 5, 
A. D. 642, by Penda, king of the Mercians, in a battle fought at Maſerfelt, now 
Ofwaldftre in Shropſhire, leaving a fon named Edilwald: who being an infant, 
Ofei, brother of the late king, took upon him the government of Bernicia, and 
Ofwin (fon of Oſcric before- mentioned) returning home from a ten years. exile 
among the Meſt-Saxons, got poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Deira. This he claim- 


A. D. 635: 


ed as the next heir male of the royal family: 5 and this right being univerſally ac- 


knowledged by the nobility, . he governed for nine years with ſo much wiſdom 
and goodneſs, that he was univerſally beloved by his ſubjects, who flouriſhed under 
him in the greateſt affluence: but being at the end of that term invaded by Oſui, 
who had married Eanfleda, the daughter of Edwin, and finding his army too weak 
to venture a battle, he, to prevent effuſion of blood, retired to the houſe of count 
Hunwald. This nobleman betraying him to the enemy, he was murdered by O/w:'s 
orders on Auguſt 30, A. D. 6517, at Gilling, near Richmond: and ſucceeded by 
Edilwald; who enjoying part of Deira for a few years, died without iſſue, 

IT was, in all probability, immediately after the defeat of Ofwald, that Penda 
over-ran his territories, and advanced as far as Bamburg in Northumberland * which 
Bede relates, without mentioning the year of the expedition. This warlike prince, 
who raiſed the Mercian kingdom, before inconſiderable, to the height of its 
grandeur, was the death of ſome, and the terror of all the neighbouring, princes ; 
haraſſing their territories with continual invaſions, one after another. He was 
ſcarce rid of the Northumbrian war, when a point of honour engaged him in ano- 
ther with the Wef-Saxons?, who had always repulſed him during the reign of 
Kinegils, but this king dying A. D. 643, had been ſucceeded by his ſon Kenwalch ; 
2 Pagan, that ſtood in need of a better religion to correct his morals. This prince, 
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him to himſelf : he was converted during his exile ; and proved afterwards an ex. 
cellent governor. Recovering his kingdom three years after he had loſt it, 3 he 
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upon his acceſſion to the crown, had married a new wife, and turned off * 
former: who could not but be extremely irritated at an affront, which Engliſh h. 


dies uſed to reſent in an extraordinary manner. The divorced princeſs was figs, 
to Penda, and eaſily engaged him to revenge her quarrel ; a war enſued, in which 
after ſeveral battles fought, Kenwalch was at laſt * driven out of his kingdom, and 
forced to fly to Anna, king of the Eaſt-Angles, for protection. Adverſity brought 


gave all his territories, lying north of the Thames, to Cuthred, his brother Crichely, 
ſon, who was now of age, to hold as a principality under him: and to have a { 
in thoſe, which were in his own immediate ſubjection, he founded a church x 
Wincheſter ; which became ſoon after the ſeat of one the We/t-Saxon biſhopricks. 
Tux main body of the Mercians had not as yet received the Chriſtian faith: but 


in A. D. 653, a conſiderable ſtep was made towards it by the converſion of the 
Middle- Angles ; who inhabited Leicefterſhire, and the parts adjoining ſouth of the 


Trent. This province being the frontier of his kingdom towards the Northyy. 
Brians, Penda had given the government of it to Peada *, his eldeſt fon; a prince 
of very good diſpoſitions, and every way worthy of the royal dignity. Peada was 
very deſirous to marry Alchfleda daughter to Ofeer, king of Bernicia; who ab- 
ſolutely refuſing his conſent to the match, unleſs he were a Chr:i/tian, this put him 
upon examining into the grounds of that religion. He was much aſſiſted in that 


point by his friend Alchfrid, Oſiui's eldeſt fon, who had married his fiſter Cyn;. 
burga : and being ſoon convinced, defired to be baptized, even though he ſhould 


1 Procopius De bello Gothico, l. iv. c. 20. relates 


the following hiſtory. Hermegiſclus, king of the 


Varni (a people inhabiting between the mouth of 
the Rhine and the ocean on the north of that river) 
had married for his ſecond wife a daughter of 
Thierri, king of Auſtruſia, and ſiſter of Theodebert. 
His firſt wife had left him a ſon named Radiger : 
and he had treated for a marriage between this ſon 
and an £Znglih princeſs, ſiſter to a king of the 
Eaſt- Angles. The affair was concluded; but be- 
fore the princeſs croſſed the ſea, 8 fell 
ill of the diſtemper whereof he died. hen he 
ſaw death inevitable, he ſent for his principal nobi- 
lity, and told them that he had - always endea- 
<< voured to keep his people in peace, and for that 
<< reaſon had married his ſecond wife out of a 
« French family; but as he had no children by her, 


eit would be worth their while to conſider, whe- 
. << ther it would not be 
<< among them, by marrying her to Radiger; that 


good policy, to keep her 
< he had indeed promiſed this ſon to an Englifb 


„ king for his ſiſter, but that alliance did not ſeem 


<< ſo advantageous as the French, there being only 
<< the Rhine to part them from the French, where- 
<< as the Engliſh were at a diſtance beyond the ſea ; 
<< that the French were powerful, able to ruine or 
protect them; and it behoved them of all things 


| «© to ſecure the friendſhip of that people by all 


<< means poſſible, particularly by the ties of mar- 


rage. For theſe reaſons he thought it proper for 


<< them to put off the Exgliſb king with ſome ex- 
«© cuſe, and to marry Radiger to his mother-in-law 
<< as ſoon as poſſible. 28 were according] 

married. The Engliſh princeſs, enraged at this 1 
front, ſent to know Radiger's motives, for treating 


her with ſuch an indignity. Excuſes were ſent, but 


gave no ſatisfaction: ſhe prevailed with the king 

her brother, to ſend a fleet with a body of forces, 

under the command of another brother, to attack 
; | en fer $61 


— 


the king of the Varni; and would needs go herſelf 
on the expedition. The troops landed without op- 
poſition in the country of the Varni, who expected 
no enemy: ſhe ftaid with a part of them en- 


camped at the mouth of the Rhine, whilſt her 


brother marched up into the country with the reſt, 
and defeated the Varni in battle; a great number of 
them being ſlain in the field, and Radiger, with the 
reſt, flying to their woods and morafles for ſhelter, 
As the Engliſh had no cavalry, they did not ad- 
vance further into the country: but after a ſhort 
purſuit, returned to their camp, loaden with booty. 
The princeſs, on her brother's arrival, aſked him 
where Radiger was, or at leaſt where was his 
head: and being told he had eſcaped, ſhe replied: 
that they were not come to plunder, but to re- 
<< venge her on the perſon of the faithleſs mortal, 
<< who had offered her ſuch an outrage ; and beg- 
<« ged of the ſoldiers to go on and purſue their 
cc victory. They did fo, and with ſuch diligence, 
that they found Ragiger in his place of retreat, and 
preſented him in chains before the princeſs: who 
reproached him for his perfidy, and aſked him, 
what could induce him to treat her in that manner? 
he replied, it was his father's orders, and the in- 
ſtances of the nobility, which had made him do it 
againſt his will: and he readily ſubmitted to what 
puniſhment ſhe would inflict for his crime. I 
order you then, ſays ſhe, to ſend away my rival un- 
mediately, and to reſtore me that 7 in your heart 
and throne, which is my due. e prince, to fave 
his life, to the propoſal, and ſent back his 
French wife to Theodebert. . 

2 Chron. Sax. 3 1b. Hunt. G 

4 Malmeſbury and Higden call him Weds : the 
form of the Saxon M being ſo like a P, as to be 
eaſily miſtaken, I am apt to think the like miſtake 
has happened in Penda, and other names of per- 
ſons beginning with . | 
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not have the princeſs. All the nobility and gentry that attended bim were bap⸗ 4. D. bes: 
tized at the ſame time: and returning home with ſome clergymen to preach the 
goſpel, abundance of the Mzddle- Angles were converted. Nor did Penda hinder 
any among the Mercians from embracing the Chriſtian religion, provided they lived 
an{werable to their profeſſion; ſo that in the two laſt years of his life, a con- 
ſiderable progreſs was made in their converſion: and ſoon after his death, Oſivi 
having taken poſſeſſion of his kingdom, Diuma, a Scot, was ordained biſhop. of - 
both thoſe people, by Fan, wha, had ſucceeded Aidan in the ſee of Lind: 75 

2 
. had not impaired Penda's Leto or rather fury, for war and 1 ; 5 
he was not leſs than fifty, when in H. D. 626, he became maſter of all Mercia; 4. D. 654. 
and he had poſteſted it twenty eight years, when he invaded the territories of —Y 
Anna fon of Enni; who had ſucceeded to the crown of the Egſl-Angles, in : 
A. D. 635, upon the death of Sigebert and Ecgrice, both lain by Penda; 
Anna underwent the fame fate, being ſlain in battle; and his brother Ethalbere 
ems to have made his peace. with Penda, by putting him upon a war with 
Ofwi, and aſſiſting him with his forces in that  enterprize. Whatever was the 
occaſion of the Mercian prince's enmity to the Northumbrians, it ſeems to have 
animated hint conſtantly : and from the time of Ofwald's death? he was con- 
tinually making ravages in the others dominions, without any regard to treaties 
ſubfiſting between them; for there was actually one at this time; 'Egfrid, the ſe- 
cond ſon of Ofwi, being an hoſtage given for the performance of it, and now kept 
in the cuſtody of Cynwiſe queen of Mercia. Ofwi had done all he could to put 
a ſtop to thoſe ravages; and to ward off the blow, with which he was menaced, 
he had offered all the royal ornaments, and incredible ſums of money: but Penda 
would hearken to no offers; being obſtinately reſolved to ruine all his terri- 
tories, and extirpate the whole nation. His army appeared more than ſufficient to 
execute his cruel reſolution ; having with him thirty noble chieftains or princes, 
with as many brigades : whereas Ofwi had only one to oppoſe them, not more than 
the thirtieth part of the number of the enemy. Edikuald had given Penda paſ- 
ſage through Deira, and joined him with his forces; though whether out of fear, 
or any other motive, is uncertain : but being aſhamed of fighting againſt his country 
and his uncle, he retired in the midſt of the action with his troops to a place of 
ſafety, where he might at a diſtance wait the event. It proved truly glorious to 
Ofi and his ſon Alchfrid, who charged like men in deſpair : the Mercian army 
was cut in pieces; Penda himſelf, Etbelbere, and almoſt every one of the thirty 
chieftains were ſlain in the battle, which was fought on November 15, A. D. 655, 
near the river Winuaed, now Broad-are, running by Leeds in Yerkfhire. This great 
victory was immediately followed by the ſubmiſſion of all Mercia; where Oſui 
ſettled religion to his mind, and gave Peada that part of it which lay ſouth of 
Trente : but this prince being killed, by treachery, the year following, 'Ofwi kept 
his ſovereignty but two years longer; when three of the principal noblemen of the 


country ſet up young Wuffere, the ſecond ſon of Penda, for their . and drove 
out the Northumbrian gOVETNOTS, | 


, 


XIV. Tux Chriſtian religion. v was now eſtabliſhed i all the king 2 of the. Diſputes 5 
heptarchy, except that of the South-Sarons: but there was ſome — in their bout Foſter 


and the ton- 


practice, not with regard to any duty thereof, or any ſubſtantial, part of divine ſ ſure. 
ſervice, but in reſpect of certain modes of dreſs, rites,” and circumſtances of 
bas bon "Rn conſiderable of theſe W to the time of keeping c 
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4. P. 654. and the faſhion of the eccleſiaſtical tonſure: and the diverſity aroſe from their be- 
ing converted by different perſons, who introduced the cuſtoms, obſerved in the 
different countries from whence they came, into the practice of the ſeveral nations | 
which they reſpe ctively converted. Hence the Kentiſh, Weſt, and Eaft-Saxons and 
Angles followed the Roman or Gallicarr uſages in thoſe reſpects; whilſt the Norrbum. 
brians and Mercians adhered to the Britiſh and Scottifh, as they were then diſtingyiq.. 
ed; though derived from the fame original, and only more ancient than the other. 
It is very plain from the writings of the fathers of the four firſt centuries, that the 
_ clergy at that time wore their hair, though in a modeft manner ; not being nice in 
ordering it, nor ſuffering it to grow too long: but this was common to them with 
the laity. In the fifth age they began, for diſtinction, to clip or ſhave their head; 
all over, when admitted either to the ecclefiaſtical or monachal profeſſion. Thus, 
Conſtantius ſays, St. Germain of Auxerre was Terved, when forced into holy orders, 
and thus were the monks, in the convents of the Eaſt, diſtinguiſhed, till after this | 
time, as appears by what Bede obſerves about Theodore of Tarſis, appointed in 
A. D. 668, to the ſee of Canterbury. It was at the latter end of the fifth, or in 
the beginning of the ſixth century, that the monks thought fit, in the faſhion of 
their tonſure, to imitate the crown of thorns, of which they would have it thought 
to be an emblem; and were followed therein by the ſecular clergy. But this was 
long after St. Germain had come to Britain, and St. Patrick to Ireland; who ye 
brought with them the cuſtoms of the Gallican and Roman churches in their days; 
cuſtoms which the Britiſh and Scottiſh churches having received with reverence, 
and communicated to the northern Engliſb, who had been converted by their en- 
deavours, they ſtill adhered to with more firmneſs than the ſubject deſerved ; not- 
withſtanding all the Chriſtian world beſides had left them off, and adopted others 
in their practice. This was the caſe of the eccleſiaſtical tonſure; a thing perfed- 
ly indifferent in its nature : and, were it not for the daily experience we have of the 
force of cuſtom in common life, it would not be eaſy to conceive, how well- mean- 
ing and pious men ſhould fall into heats, ſcarce compatible with Chr:ftian charity, 
in diſputing whether the hair of ecclefiaſtics ſhould be clipped on the top of the 
crown in the form of a circle, or only in the forepart of the head from ear to eu, 
ſomething like a ſemicircle; which laſt is thought to be the Britiſb faſhion. 
THe time of keeping Eaſter may poſſibly be thought more material; yet time 
is but a mere circumſtance of worſhip; and all Cbriſtian churches had in that 
point frequently and innocently varied in all former ages. Eaſter-day was kept on 
the fourteenth of the moon, on whatever day of the week it fell, by the Afatic 
churches; but at Rome it was kept on the Sunday following. This variation oc- 
eaſioned, in the ſecond century, a diſpute between St. Polycarp and Anicetus, and 
in the third, another between Pope Victor and Polycrates of Epheſus ; both fide 
pleading apoſtolical tradition for their warrant. In the former caſe, neither of the 
parties could perſuade the other, yet both communicated together: in the latte, 
Victor indeed did not proceed with the fame temper as his predeceffor ; but hearken- 
ing at laſt to the remonſtrances of St. Tenæus and others, was reſtrained from falling 
into a breach of communion. This diverſity, though with fome alteration in var- 
ous churches, continued till the General council of Nice; which, without con- 
demning either cuſtom, conſidered only what was moſt convenient and agreed lea 
with the Jes; in order to make the obſervance of that great feſtival more uni- 
form. It was there decreed, that Egſter-day ſhould be kept on the Sunday afte 
the fourteenth moon of the firſt paſchal month ; and all that did not comply with 
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this rule, were termed quarto-decimani. By another regulation then made, the pri- . 


mate of Alerandria (in which place aſtronomy was beſt underſtood) was annually 
to notify the day to the biſhop of Rome; who was to communicate that notice to 
other churches : and the equinox being fixed to the twenty-firſt of March, it was 
likewiſe provided, that Eaſter ſhould not be kept before; yet this did not hinder 
ſome from obſerving it after, and others on the very day of the equinox. The 
Latins obſerved theſe rules in ſome things, but did not ſtick to the Aexandrian 
computations, nor keep the ſame embolimæan years; ſo that in one of theſe years 
of the Alexandrians, they were ſometimes twenty-eight days earlier than theſe laſt 
in their keeping Egfter ; and even in common years, there was a week's difference. 
Their paſchal terms and canons were alſo difterent ; the Latins began the paſchal 
moon from March 5, incluſive, and extended it for twenty-nine days to April 3, 
excluſive: whereas the Alexandrians, followed therein by the eaſtern churches, 
began it on March 8, and ended it on April 5; there being a difference of three 
days, both in the beginning and ending. Hence the fourteenths of the moon be- 
gan with the former on March 18, and ended on April 1 5, but with the latter they 
reached from March 21, to April 18. The Latins kept Eaſter-day from the ſix- 
tenth, to the twenty-ſecond of the moon* ; ſtill taking care not to keep Good- 
Friday before the fourteenth, that a Saturday might intervene between the feaſts of 
the paſſion and the reſurrection: whereas the Alexandrians were a day earlier, keep- 
ing it from the fifteenth, to the twenty-firſt of the moon. The Latins at firſt 
fixed the earlieſt paſchal Sunday to March 21, though afterwards (admitting the 
twenty-firſt to be the equinox) they changed it for the twenty-ſecond, and the 
lateſt to April 2 1: but the Alexandrians extended them from March'22, to April a 5, 
four days beyond the Latins, Their cycles too were as different as their canons; 
the Alexandrians uſing one of nineteen years, whereas the Latins made uſe of a 
cycle of eighty-four years, till the time of Leo the great; when, in A. D. 457, 
Victorius Aquitanus formed a new one of five hundred and thirty-two years, in 
which, to compromiſe as it were the matter between them, he placed the earlieſt 
paſchal new moon on March 7, two days after the Latins, and one ſooner than the 
Alexandrians ; which ſerved indeed to ſettle the paſchal month, but the diſpute as 
to the day, ſtill remained. The canon of Yi&orius was not received in the caſt ; 
and though it prevailed generally in the weſt, yet it was not followed by all 
churches: and as: it excluded the. fifteenth of the moon from being a paſchal 
Sunday, the Alexandrians, whenever that fifteenth fell on a Sunday, kept their Eafter 
a week ſooner than the Latins. At laſt, in A. D. 5253, Dionyſus Exiguus, to re- 
move the differences which till ſubſiſted between them, as well in reſpect of the 
embolimean years, as of the paſchal terms, invented his cycle of nineteen years; 
in which he tried to adjuſt them; and transferred the method of keeping Egfter 
from the Alexandrian Fuſti into the Roman calendar. This cycle being better in 
many reſpects than the others, though it did not pleaſe at firſt, yet got ground by 
degrees: and being adopted by the biſhop of Rome, was received by moſt of the 
Latin churches under his partriarchate. 8 e an. i 
IT was this cycle, which Auguſtine brought into England, and would have 
put upon the Britiſh biſhops : who rejected it, as not having heard of it before, 
and as being impoſed by a pretended authority, to which they were equally 
ſtrangers. Neither this, nor the cycle of Victorius had ever been known or re- 
ceived in Britain; where they had always made uſe of the cycle of eighty four 
years; the ſame which the Scots and ifo had uſed from the time of their con- 
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——V church of Rome herſelf had followed till the time of Leo, though ſhe had thought 
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verſion ; it having been brought them by St. Patrick; the very ſame which the 


fit to change it ſince for another. This difference in the cycles produced that yz. 
riation in the time of keeping Egſter, obſerved in the practiſe of the Saxons" ac: 


cording as they derived their converſion. from Scotch biſhops, or from Roman and 


French miſſionaries ; which proved very inconvenient in many inſtances; particular. 
ly, in Ofwi's court, where two Eafters were often kept in the fame year. Hi; 
queen Elfieda, had been bred in Kent, uſed to the Roman cuſtom, as the king 
was to the Scotch; ſo that when his Lent was over, and he was celebrating the 
feſtival of Eaſter on the fourteenth of the moon, when it fell on a Sunday, the 
queen and her retinue were in the height of their faſting and mortification ; being 
advanced no farther that Palm Sunday. This diverſity of cuſtom had been born 
during the times of Aidan and Finan; but when Colman ſucceeded the latter, the 
diſpute was revived; Oſioi being of the Scotch perſuaſion, and his ſon Alchfrign 
who governed Bernicia under him, eſpouſing the contrary opinion: which had 
either been inſtilled into him, or he had been confirmed in it, by W*lf:d, who 
had been lately ordained prieſt by Agilbert biſhop of the Weft-Saxons. Wilfil 
was a man of very good parts and learning; had travelled into France and Ih, 
which had gained him the reputation, that recommended him to Alhfr74*: and 
having taken a liking to the cuſtoms he had obſerved there, became a ftrenuous 
advocate for eſtabliſhing the fame all over England. Uniformity was a thing de- 


fireable : and both parties being willing to have an end put to the controverſy, 2 


conference was opened at Streneſhal or Whitby ; a monaſtery of which the famous 
Hilda was abbeſs. Both the kings were preſent ; Agilhert with his Engijþ 
clergy appeared on one fide ; Colman with his Scotch on the other: and with theſe 
fided Cedd biſhop of the Eaff-Saxons ; who had been ordained by the Scots and 
ſerved for a faithful interpreter to both partie. OY 

Wr ſee on this occaſion, how apt people are to aſcribe any religious practice, 
which hath prevailed for a time immemorial, to an apoſtolical inſtitution ; even 
when it may be proved in the cleareſt manner to have been of a much later ori- 
ginal. Both parties in this caſe undertook to juſtify their diſagreeing practice by 
apoſtolical 3 tradition; the one from St. Jubn, the other from St. Peter : but with 
how little reaſon, hath been already repreſented. There was more weight in 
what Wilfrid (who, as Agilbert could not expreſs himſelf readily in Engliſb, was 
the diſputant on their fide of the queſtion) urged with regard to the general 
practice of the Chriſtian churches ; which he had been himſelf a witneſs of in 
France and Haly, and which, he was certainly informed, was the fame in Aſa, 
Africa, Greece, and all over the world, agreeing every where in the fame circum- 
ſtance of time, except among the Scots and Britaint. In matters of an indifferent 
nature, it is fitting that the leſs number, ſhould conform to the greater: ſo did 
biſhop Cedd, and Tuda a Scotch biſhop ordained in the fouth of Ireland; who 
upon Colmar's retiring with his other clergy to Scotland, was made biſhop of 
Landisfarn. Ofwi and the whole audience being convinced in this conference; 


the Engh/b in general complied immediately with the general practice: a8 


A. D. 800. 


ſtruck with a flouriſh thrown out by 5 Wilfrid at the conclufion of one of bis. 
Harangues about the prerogative of St. Petey, as ſaperior to any other faint's au- 


the Pitts did A. D. 699, the Scots in A. D. 7164, and the "Britains about 
To 2 5 EDF 


» 


| AccoRDING to Bed“ s account of this conference, Oft fancy was much 
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thority, and founded upon a text * of ſcripture ; which however it may ſerve to 4. P. 664: 
make a figure in a pompous declamation, doth not really convey any peculia Y 
privilege or authority. The king ſeems to have taken the words Petrus and Pe- 

ya to have been the ſame, though full as different as thoſe of confeſſor and con- 

feſſun, and to have imagined that the bare promiſe of the power of the keys (which 

was not actually given till-afterwards, and then to all the apoſtles equally, and at 

the ſame time) had conveyed ſome advantage or other to that apoſtle, whom he 

underſtood to be literally the porter of heaven. Ofew:r's mind being once poſſeſſed 

with this notion, Wilfrid knew very well how to improve it for carrying the points 

he had in view, and for introducing into the practice of the Engliſb church, thoſe 

rites and cuſtoms, to which he had been habituated in his foreign education and 

travels, * He was a man of quality, graceful in his perſon, polite in his manners, 
abſtemious in his diet, conſtant in his devotions, and regular in his life: he was * 
a great maſter of his temper, and very firm in his reſolutions; affable, inſinuating, of. 
artful, and agreeable in his converſation, engaging in his addreſs, eaſy, natural, | 
clear, flowing and eloquent in his diſcourſe; and as he knew the world per- 
fectly well, he knew how to ſeize the favourable moments for exerting his talents 

of perſuaſion, Thus is it that Edius paints his character: but it appears plainly 

from his whole conduct, that he was very fond of himſelf; had a great opinion 

of his own parts and merits; and was too much elated with the ſucceſs of his 
labours on ſeveral occafions, and the popularity he had thence acquired. He 
loved wealth, power, figte, pomp, and ſplendor; perhaps the effect of his natu- 

ral diſpoſition, and of a certain haughtineſs of mind; but certainly much con- 
firmed by his foreign education; to which, and to the maxims he had imbibed at 
Rome, all the troubles of his life were owing. He had ſtudied at Lion and Rome; 
places abounding with books and profeſſors in all ſciences ; and had made himſelf 
maſter of the Roman law, civil and eccleſiaſtical, a kind of learning unknown in 
Britain; where, for want of other books, they could ſcarce ſtudy any thing but 

the holy ſcriptures. ; 


Wiru theſe accompliſhments and advantages he ſoon gained a great reputation 3 "2 
in the world, and a mighty aſcendant over Alchfrid; into whom he tnfuſed all 
his notions : and by his recommendation, coming in a ſhort time, to have the like 
credit with Oftez, he found means to introduce, not only the Roman tonſure ; 
among the clergy, but the antiphonies 3 and alternate way of ſinging in choirs | 
which he had ſeen abroad, into the conſtant ſervice of the Engliſb churches. The end Hs 
| Propoſed in making former uſages give way to theſe was ſpecious enough; being 

for the promoting of a greater conformity between Cbriſtian churches: but the 
principle upon which this was done, (at leaſt in the caſe of Eaſter day) as if ſuch ' 
a conformity was abſolutely neceſſary, and a deviation from it ſchiſmatical, was 
very dangerous to religion, and deſtructive of the rights and liberties of national 
churches; which have in all ages exerciſed a power of ordering their diſcipline, 'as 
beſt ſuited their own particular circumſtances, and. of appointing ſuch. rituals, cere- 
monies, and forms of divine wotſhip, as they judged moſt decent and edifying in DE. 
their reſpective countries. The agreement of the Eaſtern and Greek churches ED : 
with the Weſtern in the keeping of Eger, was urged indeed in the conference: $ 
but after Oſiui was ſtruck with the fancy of St. Peter's power, nothing ſeems to 
be preſſed but an entire conformity to Rome, and no doctrine ſo much inculcated, 3 
3 the ſuper· eminent power of retaining and remitting fins, to which the biſhops FE 4 
of that ſee make pretenſions. It was this made ſo many Engh/b princes” refign | : "ml 
their crowns, to end their days at Rome; and it was this enabled Wilfrid to give, 5 
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A. P. 664. at the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh churches, a fatal blow to the Iibesz., 
— Yo which they ought to have enjoyed, and which the Britiſb churches in the * 


firſt ſteps contrived: to introduce a ſubjection to Rome; which, whatever were the 
views of Wilfrid therein, hath, in the courſe of ages ſince paſſed, proved the four: 
of infinite calamities to this nation. a | | 


Account of XV. Top, who had ſucceeded Colman, being carried off ſoon by the plagy 


propereſt perſon to introduce the Roman diſcipline, for which he had appeared ſo 
zealous: but care was ſtill to be taken, that he ſhould not be ordained by any pre. 
lates, either not received in the Roman communion, or elſe conſecrated by Britiſh o 
| Scotiſh bithops ; who were now to be repreſented in an odious light to the People 
WE - and avoided, as if they had been ſchiſmatical. Wilfrid was accordingly ſent 9 
the French court at Compiegne, and there ordained in the thirtieth year of his ag, 
by twelve biſhops, among whom was Agilbert; who upon 3 Kenwalch's dividing 
his country into two dioceſes, and ereCting the ſee of Wincheſter for Mini, had 
quitted Dorcheſter in diſcontent ; and retiring into France had been made biſhop of 
Paris. This flight of the Scotiſb biſhops, who for the ſimplicity and auſterity 

of their lives, the perfect diſintereſtedneſs which appeared in all their 
and the exemplary diſcharge of their paſtoral functions, were highly eſteemed, wx 
not univerſally liked. + There was ſtill a ſtrong party among the Northumbriansthat 
were diſpleaſed at Wi/frid's ſucceſs, who perſuaded Oſivi to have another biſhop conke. 
crated in his ſtead; Chad, abbot of Le/tingham, a modeſt, pious, good man, was accord. 
ingly ſent to Canterbury, to be ordained biſhop of Vr; but finding at his arrinl 
Deuſdedit 5 the late archbiſhop expired on July 14, he went to Wincheſter : and 
was there conſecrated by Vini, aſſiſted by two Britiſb biſhops, who adhered to 
the cuſtom of their own churches in keeping Eaſter Sunday. Wilfrid returning 
home after a ſtay of above two years in foreign parts, found Chad in poſſeſſion of 
bg his ſee, and retired to the monaſtery of Rippen which had been given him by 
Alchfrid.* There he continued (as Eddius ſays) unleſs called off by Egbert and 


labouring in a private way to introduce the Roman uſages for about three 
years; when he was put in poſſeſſion of the ſee of ork, on the following 


ing the difference with the Britiſb and Scotiſh churches, it had been reſolved by 
Egbert and Ofwt upon the vacancy of the ſee of Caterbury, to ſend Wighard, 1 
Kentiſh clergyman, to Nome, to be there conſecrated archbiſhop, in order to fill 
all the ſees in England with'prelates of the Roman communion. * Wighard dying 
of the peſtilence at Rome, before he was conſecrated, the two kings wrote to 
pope Vitalian, defiring him to find ſome other perſon properly qualified for fuch 
a charge; and to ſend him over duly conſecrated, with full | inſtructions for era- 


eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and being a perfect maſter of the Greek as well as Lan 
language. Such a perſon was at that time extremely wanted among the Eng/b; 


=_ *. |. who having none of their country capable of inſtructing youth in thoſe ſtudies 
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country had always preſerved inviolate. It may be proper to take notice of the 


Wilfrid: con- which then raged in the north ; " Wilfrid was by his friend Alchfrid deemed the | 


Wulfere, kings of Kent and Mercia, to do ſome epiſcopal act in their countries; 


To cu on the ſcheme laid-for introdacing u Conformity ty Rae, and wis 


dicating all the Britiſb leaven out of England: They ſeem to have inſiſted upon 
his being well verſed in profane as well as ſacred learning, on his underſtanding 
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ere forced to go to Ireland for their education; nor was it eaſy at Rome, to 4. P. 664: 
21 any body that came up to the · deſcription. The Pope thought Hadrian, a Y 


Neapolitan abbot, who ſeemed qualified in point of learning, though not of age, 
for the dignity of a Metropolitan: it was on this laſt account, that he excuſed 
himſelf from accepting it, and recommended another, univerſally allowed to be 
fit for it in all reſpects, but diſabled by ill health and a ſickly conſtitution, The 
removing of this difficulty took up near four years; when Theodore, a Greek 


nk, and a native of Tar ſus in Cilicia, fixty fix years of age, was recommended 
by Hadrian: but not accepted by Vitalian, till Hadriun had engaged to go with 
him into England and watch over his conduct, to prevent his introducing any 
Greek uſages into the church of Canterbury, Theodore * arrived at his ſee on Sun- 
day, May 27. A. D. 669. and Hadrian, who was ſtopped by the jealouſy of 
Ebroin maire of the palace in France, coming over two years after, he put him in 
poſſeſſion of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, where he lodged a great nu mber of Greek 
and Latin books, which he had brought over with him, ſome whereof are till 
in being; and founded that famous ſchool or ſeminary, which afterwards pro- 
duced ſuch numbers of learned men, eminent for their knowledge in all other 
ſciences as well as divinity. His next care was to make a general viſitation all 
over England ; in which he was every where well received, and brdained biſhops 
where they were wanting: This was the firſt time, that the archiepiſcopal au- 
thority was acknowledged in all the churches of England. In the courſe of this 
viſitation, coming into the kingdom of the Northumbrians*, he there found Chadd 
poſſeſſed of the ſee of Nor; which he, and the biſhops, that were with him, 
judging to belong to another, paſſed fentence of deprivation againſt him for in- 
truſion into a full ſee, and gave the poſſeſſion thereof to Wilfrids, To make 
IB. c. 20. . I. iv. c. 2 5 22 all the forms of being made biſhop of 
3 Vit. Abb. Wintont. + Vit, Wilfrid. c. 15. Paris, ſince he was the principal conſecrator of 
I take this to have been a meer pretence, ſug- Wilfrid. Bede alſo ſays expreſsly, I. iv. c. 2. that 
geſted firſt at the court of Reme, in order to have Wilfrid went over to be ordained in France, at 
ſome colour for a ſentence in favour of Viſfrid; the ſame time that Vigbard was ſent to Rome to 
and that Eddius cooked up his life accordingly to be ordained archbiſhop of Canterbury, which was 
countenance that pretence. For as the ſees of certainly ſome time after the death of Deuſdedit, 
Mercia, Dunwich, London, and Rocheſter, were and was likewiſe after Chadd's "ordination: So 
all vacant, when Theodore arrived in England, he that Chadd having a prior conſecration, and a like 
could have no biſhops with him in his viſitation, royal nomination as the other, could not with any 
except he had ordained them in his way to York; juſtice be deemed an intruder, nor is he once 
and it will appear preſently, that he had not time mentioned as ſuch, in all the proceedings at Rome 
for ſuch a ſeries of an before Chadd was in this affair. | 3 
mn" in poſſeſſion of Lichfield. Nor, if we al- Modern hiftorians indeed have generally re- 
low Eddius's ſtate of the caſe, could Chadd be preſented him in that light, purely upon the au- 
deemed an intruder, unleſs. a royal nomination thority of E ddius ; from whom later writers have 
alone makes a full ſee; for he being alſo named copied implicitly, without ever. comparing him 
to the ſee of York juſt befare the death of Deuſ- with Bede, or conſidering the juſt exceptions that 
dedit, did not hear of that event till he came to may be made to his teſtimony. He was Wilfrid' 5 
Kent : and going from thence to W/inche/ter,. was chaplain, and his buſineſs was not ſo much to 
ordained by Mini, without any delay. Whereas write his patron's life, as to make an apology for 
Wilfrid ſeerns to have ſtayed two years abroad, his, conduct; which was certainly condemned by 
2 as Richard of Hexam, C. 6. ſays, returned in St. Cuthbert, St. John de Beverly, Hilda and 


ſecond year of his conſecration, he probably the Engli/b ſaints that lived at that time, and even 
kr ſome time for it, either on account of his by the modeſt Bede; who ſays fo little of a man, 
n in 


g thirty years old complete, or to have it that made the greateſt figure of any of that age, 
performed in a pompous CEE not only by. a and furniſhed the moſt matter for an eccleſiaſtical 
canonical, but a ſynodical number of biſhops. So - hiſtory, that his very ſilence may paſs: for a ſevere 


long a ſtay, whi ant well enough be inter- cenſure. Eddius bad plainly two views in writing; 


preted a dereliction of his ſee, appears otherwiſe / to exalt the lory of his patron, and to magnity 

unaccountable : and it is certain that he muft wait the court of Rome - every page in his book i» 

for his conſecration, till aſter Agilbert, who had calculated to ſhew what power, influence, and 
that very year 664, at = conference. of credit Wilfrid had with the princes and. great 

LN nod quarrelled with Kenwalch ; quitted men of his time: and whatever were the motives 
ee 0 


Derchefter,” returned to France, and paſſ- rr any part of their conduct, he 1 — 
| ” Ooo . f 
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A. D. 664. Chadd however ſome 
WW made him of Lichfield ; 

the Mercians. | 
' Tris is the account given by Eddius: but it is certainly a muſr 
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amends, Wilfrid quitted to him the grant that Wulfbere had 
which by that prelate's reſiding there, became the fee of 


Aidan, who firſt converted Bernicia, Finan, Colman, and Tuda, all the Northum. 
brian dominions were ſubject to one biſhop, and formed but one dioceſe ; and that 


after the death of Tuda, the country 


was divided into the two dioceſes of Hexam for 


Bernicia, and of York, for Deira. They ſay, that Wilfrid* was made only 


hooks in an inſinuation, as if they acted in 
obedience, to what he calls the apoſtolical ſee 


and apoſtolical decrees. If Theodore goes to 


York in the courſe of his metropolitical vi- 
ſitation, he carries * the ordinances of the apo- 
folic ſee along with him; if he is willing to 
pardon Wilfrid's faults®, it is out of deference to 


the apoſtolic ſee, or dread of its cenſures; and 


if he writes to Aldfrid to reſtore him, it is ſtill on 
account of the authority of the ſame apoſtolic ſee, 
though in his letter to king Ethelred, who had not 
been ſo immediately onted as Aldfrid, and 
therefore there was no occaſion in it to mention 
Wilfrid's faults (for which reaſon probably it is 
recited at length as the moſt favourable to his 
character) he puts it chiefly upon the good, that 
2 had done during his exile in converting the 
agans; and yet notwi ing this letter, Ed- 
dius repreſents this Ethelred as receiving him well, 
purely on account of the Papal authority, which 
comesin like a parentheſis on every occaſion. To ſet 
forth what a great man Wilfrid was, he 5 that 
when he pleaded the cauſe of the Roman Eafter at 
the conference of Whitby, when he was thirty 
years of age, he did it by the © command of Pope 
Agatho, though in all appearance the Pope knew 
nothing of that conference till after it was over ; 
and t:at Colman himſelf was convinced by his rea- 
ſons, only he durſt not own it for fear of his country- 
men, though the contrary appears in all that humble 
good man's conduct. He makes all the* wiſe-men, 
the council and the people of Deira and Berni- 
cia, concur with Oſui and Alchfrid in the election 
of Wilfrid, though he ſoon after finds a ſtrong 
party, c. 14. about Oftvz,- that got him to appoint 
another biſhop. The honours paid him, and cere- 
monies uſed at the ordination of this young man 
at Compiegne, where the French biſhops are ſaid to 
carry him about the choir in a golden chair with their 
own hands, not ſuffering any others to touch him, 
appear to me incredible, He makes Chadd to 
come from Ireland, and to be ignorant of #ilfrid's 


appointment to York, whereas Bede poſitively ſays, 


I. iii. c. 21, 23. and |. iv. c. 2. that he was an 
Engh/hman, and at that very time abbot or prior 
of Laftingham. It was in Wilfrid's ſtead, or on 
his account, that, if we believe Eddius, Putta was 
made biſhop of Rechefter : it was to hisrecommen- 
dation. that Chadd owed the ſee of Lichfield (for 
Ethelred it ſeems would have given it to any body 


that Wilfrid pleaſed) though Bede, |. iv. c. 23. 
aſſures 15 the contrary. 2 ö ſs 


t was no metropo 
at that time, yet he ſtyles Wilfrid a metropolitan. 
If Egfrid was victorious over his enemies, it was 


becauſe 8 he and his queen were obedient to Nil. 


Frid ; for he never had any ſucceſs after he quar- 


= C. 19. . C. 10. 4 C. 11. 
| i Cat. G 18 7 


relled with this prelate. Wherever Wilfrid goes, 
he is repreſented, as the chief directoi of Princes, 
and as received in a moſt extraordinary manner: 
all Rome" ſtood amazed at fo great a man'; ap- 
pearing among them; Pope John intereſted hin. 
ſelf ſo much in his health, that he laid his com. 
mands upon him to leave off his cuſtom af bathing 
every night in holy water. If he meets * Ce4ull; 
in exile, he reſtores him by his wiſe advice to the 
throne of the Mei- Sarons : and when that prince 
is in poſſeſſion of his dominions, he becomes his 
chief counſellor or miniſter of ſtate; and yet can. 
not prevent thoſe horrid barbarities which Cu 
walla committed in the /fle » Wight and in Suſ. 
ſex at the 7. aps that rid was in that 
country. If 

not to receive his ſubmiſſion or requeſt for good 
offices to make his peace, but to beg his pardon, 
to confeſs an injury where none was done, and to 
preſs him to accept of the ſee of Canterbury after 
his death, which he foreſaw would infallibly 
within one year, the archbiſhop lived at 
leaſt three years after Wilfrid was reſtored to Ha- 
ham, and five years after the death of Earcomuals, 
biſhop of London (which Godwin and ® Jhartm 
place in A. D. 685.) who yet is ſaid to have been 
preſent at their meeting. I do not take notice of 
the miracles afcribed to Wilfrid, not one of them 
wrought to affiſt him in the converſion of a nation; 
all which Bede (credulous as he ſeems to be in ſuch 


caſes, when informed of them by men of veracity) 


entirely neglects, except the dream which he had, 
when he lay for four days like a dead perſon, at 
Meaux": nor do I mention errors in other points 
of fat which I could point out; what hath been 
obſerved being enough to ſhew that Zddius deſerves 
no credit, wherever the honour or reputation 
of his patron was concerned: His work hath 
more the air of a romance than an hiſtory. 


i Stubbs Aa Pontif. Ebor. inter Decem Scriy- | 


teres, p. 1690. Rich. de Hagulftad ib. c. 1. 
26 


3 Gervaſi Atta Pontif. Cantuar. il. 


p- 1638. * | 
4 $ the ancient manuſcript de Archiepiſ. Eber. 
—— by Leland Itin. t. viii. f. 64. Cedda, 2 Arch. 
. Factus cum ſedes [ ſcil. poſt Paulin caſe) 
vacaſſet proprio carens Epiſcopo 30 annis. Uſus t 
epi ſcopatu 3 annis, et poſſea amore quietis vite be- 
nori ceſſit. Paſtea ab Wulphero c. rege faltu 


off epiſcopus Lichfeldenfis. S. Wilfridus 3 4rd: 


mp 
factus epiſcopus Hagulſtad.—Boſa 4 epiſcopus E | 


—rexit io amis, et defunttus — S, Jaan . 


copues Eber. 


* C, 5 f C. 16. CC. 19. c. 51+ | 
m De epiſe, & decanis ("8% EET | : N 
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| epreſentation of 
different from the relation given of it by Stubbs, Richurd J 
prior of Hexam, and 3 Gervaſe of Canterbury ; who all agree, that in the times of 


eodore | meets him at Londen, itz 
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non of Hexam by Alchfrid who governed Bernicia under his father, 4. D. 664. 
and with his conſent ſent Wilfrid abroad to be. ordained, in order to be 


always near his perſon and take care of Bernicia alone; that Ofwi, in emula- 
tion of his ſon's zeal, got Chadd to be ordained biſhop of York* (of which 
$1ubbs in his hiſtory of the biſhops of that ſee, reckons him the ſecond, or next 
to Paulinus, and prior to Wilfrid, who adminiſtred it after him for ten years) to 
| take care of the country under his on immediate government, i. e. of Deira; 

and that Chadd, after three years (which as he was conſecrated in. the middle of 
the year 664, expired in A. D. 667) quitted this ſee out of an extreme fondneſs 
for a quiet monaſtic life, and retired to his monaſtery of Læſtingbam; whence he 
was two years after drawn-again and, prevailed with to take the vacant ſee of Lich- 
fell. It appears from theſe writers, that Wilfrid leaving France about a year 
| after his conſecration, and landing in Kent, ordained ſome perſons in this laſt 

country: and then, coming to king Alchfrid, was put in poſſeſſion of his ſee of 
Hexam ; and it was only upon Chadd's retiring, that he became adminiſtrator of 


the dioceſe of Terk, and then exerciſed his epiſcopal office over all the Northum- 
brian kingdom; which he had done for two years * before Theodore's arrival in 
England, or elſe he could not have made in Ofwi's time, who dyed 15 Feb, 


A. D. 670. thoſe repairs in the cathedral of York, which are celebrated by Ed- 


dus. This account is agreeable to Bede s, who had undoubtedly very good rea- 


ſons to deviate in this point from Eddius; whoſe very words he yet quotes in the 
relation of ſome paſſages at Rome 3; not having the ſame opportunities of diſcover- 
ing that writer's errors or partialities in relating what happened there, as he had 
in England. Bede ſays, that Alchfrid ſent Wilfrid to France, to be conſecrated 
biſhop, ſibi ſuiſque, for himſelf and the people under his government, i. e. in Berni- 
cia; that Ofwi,” emulating his zeal, ſent Chadd to Kent, to be conſecrated biſhop 
of the church of York, i. e. of Deira; and without having any notion of his in- 
truſion, or - ſaying a word of his removal, obſerves that he was retired 5 and 
leading a quiet life in his monaſtery of Læſtingbam, whilſt Wilfrid had the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſee of York, and indeed of all Ofw:”s dominions, at the time 
that Theodore (who had ſupplied the uncanonical defect in his conſecration) upon 
Wulfere's requeſt to him, that the vacancy in the ſee of Mercia by the death of 
Jaruman in A. D. 667 might be filled, defired Oſui to engage Chad, to quit his 
retreat, and accept the ſee of Lichfield. | | | "Oy 

IT is in this ſenſe, that Bede's words in the place laſt quoted are generally 
taken; though as the printed text runs at preſent, they are far from being clear, 
and (what is more) they are not grammatical. The more obvious ſenſe in my 
opinion is, that Wulfere, not Theodore, was againſt having a new biſhop ordained, 
and deſired Of; to ſend them Chadd; and by the change of a letter of ordinare, 
in the third line of the chapter, into ordinari, which would anſwer. to dari, in 
the ſecond, the words would be capable of no other meaning: this too is the 


moſt natural ſenſe, and the moſt agreable to hiſtory. Cadd had been the prin- 


cipal perſon concerned in the converſion of the Mercians; and it is not unlikely 


but his brother Chadd had been one of his aſſiſtants in that work, before he made 


him ſuperior of his monaſtery of Læſtingbam. It was natural for Wulfere and 
the Mercians to deſire to have for their biſhop, a prelate of an excellent character, 

whom they knew either perſonally or as the brother of their firſt converter, ra- 
ther-than another. to whom they might be ſtrangers. - Jaruman had been dead 


two years before Theodore came over; it was high time for the archbiſhop to pro- 


vide, and for Wulfere to deſire, that his ſee might be filled, but it is much more 


diem Dune © * Vita Wilfrid. c. 16. 1 Bades Hiſt, Eicl, I. v. c. 19. 
Sos likely 
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Theodore would of courſe order his own dioceſe, and ſupply the vacancy in the ſu 
of Rocheſter, before he viſited the remoter dioceſes ; which doubtleſs he took 1 
the order of their ſituation: and viſiting firſt that of Landon, and probably that of 
the Fa/t-Angles, where he ordained Biſ, came into Mercia, through which he 
mult neceſſarily paſs, before he could enter any part of the Northumbrian territo. 
"ries. It was therefore whilſt he was in Mercia at Wulfere's court, and befcre he 
got to York, that Chad was ſent for, and a ſcruple was raiſed about his ordination . 
which Of, out of his great defire to have it canonical, had proably made hin 
decline receiving from his brother Cæd, who did not die till OZober 26, after Chat 
had been ordained by Mini. One biſhop was ſufficient in caſes of neceſſity fo 
the conſecration of another; and there had been ſeveral inſtances thereof in Eng. 
land : but becauſe two Britiſh biſhops (probably out of Somerſet and Devon) had 
aſſiſted Nini, who was the principal conſecrator, Theodore judged it an irregularity 
fit to be removed by impoſition of hands; and this being done, Chad was put in 
poſſeſſion of the ſee of Lichfield, within three months after the primate's- arriy; 
in England. For all writers unanimouſly agree, that Chad, at his death on Marci 2, 
A. D. 672, had fat in that fte two years and an half, and conſequently was py. 
ſeſſed of it before September 2, A. D. 669. Whoever conſiders theſe circum. 
ſtances will ſurely think the interval too ſhort for theſe tranſactions, which EA. 
dius places in Yorkfhire, antecedent to Chad's ſettling at Letchfield, and be convinced 


| that Bede was in the right, when he rejected all thoſe particulars of the othen 


relation. 


| XVI. Furxe are no events in thoſe times, more proper to gratify the curioſity 


of a reader, or better deſerving the reflections of an Engliſhman, than what may 


be obſerved in the conduct of Theodore, and in the hiſtory of Wilfris proſecution: | 
and though the ſubject of them may be ecclefiaftical, yet as they relate to the very 


conſtitution of the church of England, and are blended with the tranſactions in 
civil affairs, they ought to be allowed a place in a General, though principally a 
civil hiſtory. By the conftitution of the church, I mean her polity and diſciplin, 
rather than her doctrines; which being foreign to this work, will be only men- 
tioned occaſionally, when, by being introduced at a particular time, or by becoming 
matter of diſpute in the ſtate; they adopt the nature of facts that are ſimply hiſto- 


_ rical, It was about this time that attempts were made by W3lf#id and others to 


introduce the Benedictine rule, in which no regard was had to learning ; this being 


afterwards enjoined by the capitularies of Charle-Magne,. and to get monaſteries, | 


properly ſo called, founded in England: an inſtitution very different from the ſemi 
naries of the Britains; which were properly ſchools of learning, ſerving either 


for the education of young noblemen, or to prepare perſons deſigned for the mi- 
niſtry of the goſpel, by a courſe of ſtudy, inſtiuction, and religious exerciſes, for 
the better diſcharge of their paſtoral office. They had indeed ſome places of re- 


treat, where they gave up themſelves entirely to devotion; but theſe were either in 
ſmall iſlands, which lying at a diſtance. from the continent; barred all communi- 
cation with the world, or elſe in ſome wild deſert or mountainous tract of country, 
where they led the life of hermits, and ſcarce ever ſuwy tlie face of a-mortal. 
We ſee in the Eiſe of St. Monacella and others, that the woen retired in this man- 
mer, as welF-as the men; but now nunnerits were erected fbr receiving the Eugiſi 
ladies: who, for ſome time after their converſion (when itmagining trat they came 
into the world to live only to God and themſelyes, they took 2 fancy to withdraw 
from it, to paſs the reſt of their days in a religious. community) had been forced 
8989 | N 
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A. D. 664. likely that the latter ſhould pitch upon the perſon of Chad to fill it, than that the 
LY former ſhould think of a man, whoſe ordination made him liable to objection 
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to ſeek that retreat in foreign monaſteries. It was now*that thoſe uſages and no- 4. P. 664: 2 
ous, which are ſtyled by Roman catholicks abroad La petite religion, and brand - 
ed by Proteſtants with the harſher term of ſuper/t:tion, began to be encouraged, 
and gain ground in this country, --Such as the miraculous cures * wrought by holy 
water, oll, and bread z which the Saxons, a fitmple, credulous, illiterate people, 
eaſily imagined to be attended with the virtues aſcribed to them by their teachers. 

It was now that dreams, viſions, apparitions, created by the diſordered fancies of 

| ſplenetic and weak perſons, emaciated by exceſſive abſtinence and auſterities, came 
to be made the ground of certain doctrines in religion *, ſuch. as purgatory, &c. 
which came afterwards to be much abuſed, with whatever good deſign they might 
be propagated at firſt ; for Bede probably had a good one in perpetuating a number 
of ſuch ſtories, the truth of which he would not vouch 3, and reſts entirely on the 
credit of his informers. But nothing was brought into ſuch requeſt among the 
Engliſo, as what paſſed upon them for relicks of ſome ſaint or other; which in- 
troduced a ſort of devotion unknown to the Britiſb churches, and were thought to 
work greater effects in the relief of pains. and cure of diſeaſes, than the moſt ten- | — 9 
der mother can fancy from an anodyne necklace, or any of the old Brigantes could | , 
have expected from the ſpells of their Druids, We ſee nothing of this among f 
the Northumbrians in the time of Aidan, Finan, and Colman, Scottiſh biſhops ; who | 8 
yet edified all that knew them, by their unaffected. piety, exemplary charity, un- | 
wearied application to the diſcharge of their paſtoral duties, and conſtant courſe of 
exerciſing themſelves in all, the acts of worſhip, fit to be offered by man to the 
Deity, that is, of a ſolid and rational devotion... But after theſe excellent prelates 
were removed, with their own clergy and ſuch of the Engh/þ as adhered to them, 
into Scotland, we find no point of devotion ſo much cultivated, as what related to | 
relicks, or what the extraordinary veneration for them, and the high opinion enter- — 
tained of their effects, brought likewiſe into faſhion. No : church could be dedi- 1933 
cated without ſome relicks being lodged in it; no relicks would be allowed as ge- | 
nuine, 5 unleſs they were brought from Rome: and hence aroſe an extravagant paſ- 
ſion for journeys thither, to viſit the venerable places, which had been hallowed by 
the blood of ſo many martyrs. Theſe were reputed ſo very; meritorious, that 
kings quitted their crowns and country, to end their days in the neighbourhood of 
thoſe ſacred ſtations 5,” Noblemen and peaſants, the clergy and laity, men and | 3 
women, all ranks and orders of perſons, vied with one another in ſhewing their — 
devotion in this manner: and the zeal for theſe voyages to Rome ſeems. at this time 
to have been as violent in England, as it was ſome ages afterwards, all over the Weſt, 
for pilgrimages and expeditions to the holy land; when theſe were in their turn 
preached up as meritorious or expiatory, and became a faſhionable way of com- 


muting for fins, and of going to heaven. vous gil GH Salli. 
AMONG other inſtitutions, which began to take place at this time, that of pri- = po 8 
vate or auricular confeſſion was one; Which being once recommended, ſoon got i * "2 
ground, and prevailed to the excluſion. of a great part of that public diſcipline a 
which had hitherto been obſerved in all Chri/tian.churches. . Theodore wrote, on this + at 
occaſion, a penitentiary, to ſerve as a direction to confeſſors, how to conduct them —_— 
| fbes in hearing confeſſions and enjoining penane ; the work appearing plainly-to - 
be defigned for this purpoſe, rather;than-to introduce an opinion of the abſolute ne- 
ccllity of that practice, ſince he ſays expreſely Ia chat in caſe of, negeflity, confeſſion 
to God alone was ſufficient ;, and that Which is previous: to the prieſt's abſo- 
lution is repreſented as no further heceſſary, than in order to be informed, what fort | 


* Bede, I. v. c. 2 „ 307 11 1 Magn 8 
„ Bede, . 2 Es EEO his ;- Bade l. v. c. J. 7.Dochery's Ipicili t. ix. 
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. 66a of penance was required for every offence, and for the ſeveral degrees and eit. 


cumſtances thereof. It was one of the moſt difficult parts of the ſacerdotal office 
to know how to proportion the private penance to the crime; and this Penitentiary 
was generally looked upon as the beſt rule in that particular: ſo that if Thy, 
did not directly enjoin and eſtabliſh-the practice, he at leaſt endeavoured to make ir 
uſeful; and contributed by his inſtructions as well to prevent its doing mY 
| nnn 2 


XVII. THERE was — zaliemtiem, — uſeful for ee Mae 
„ and advancement of the ends of religion, which is *generally 41. 
lowed to have been introduced into England by Theodore; who was undoubtedly one 
of the wiſeſt and greateſt prelates that ever filled the ſee of Canterbury. Fthelbers 
and other Saxon; kings, as ſoon as they were converted, had founded cathedrals; 
and ſettled upon them large eſtates in land, ſufficient for the maintenance of the 
biſhops and their clergy. The revenue, ariſing as well from theſe lands, as from 
the tithes and voluntary oblations of the fuithful in each dioceſe, was all at the 
biſhop's diſpoſal, and diſtributed by him into four parts; one being aſſigned for 
' himſelf, and the other three for his clergy, the poor, and the repair of the fabric 
of the church, agreeable to the method laid down in the apoſtolical eanom 
All the clergy lived in the biſhop's family; where young candidates for holy or. 
ders were likewiſe educated, and ſent thence from time to time to preach in vil 
lages, and to adminiſter baptiſm and other offices of religion in the country 
churches; which were built in ſome places for the convenience of divine worſhiy, 
when. theſe itinerant preachers came to perform their © eccleſriſtical function 
Bede tells us, that when any of theſe, whoſe only buſineſs it was to travel'about 
for that purpoſe, happened to come "to a village, the people” flocked 2bont them 
to hear them preach, and to join in divine worſhip: but thoſe churches were not a 
yet erected into fixed cures or titles. * This was bat an occafional and imperſect 
way of inſtruction: and there were abundance of towns and villages 5, eſpecially in 
wild and mountainous parts of the country, which though they all paid tithes, or 
compounded for them by peeuniary payments to the biſhop and his Clergy, were 
not in the courſe of many years ever viſited by a to confirm fach as had 
been baptized, or by any other divine, who eould it them ir the true faith, 
and teach them — — ſo that the beſt and moſt 
zealous Cbriſians had rarely an opportunity” of receiving the ſacrametits. Bed 
complains much of this defect, under which the province of York greatly labouted, 
in is letter to archbiſhop Egůert; whom he preſſed earneſtly to remove it, by 
taking in a greater number of elerzymen to his alfiſtance,, — hs > 
village in his large dioceſe. 29 789M 0 tu n 

Trzopore, when he made his am general vifitation'of all the Top det 
in which his authority was univerſally a acknowledged,” had obſerved 
this defect: and ſet himſelf to redreſs the evil by the inſtitution of pariſhes. 
 Wheleck, in his notes upon Bede +, obſerves from the Cor 'Cantiarivifs, that this 
prelate made a greater improvement/than had ever been made before his time in the 
_ Enghiſh: churches, by putting men of quality and fortune up buikling charthes in 
cities and towns; to Which he allotted" certin' diftliets. (generalh af the fame ex. 
tent as the faunder's eſtate) and Gftingniftred etrert into periſhes ſhes/;,” the cure whereof 
was to bei ſerved by 's fixed miniſter conftandy redet. For- their better eu- 
couragement herein, — E nn bs ont 
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ot their own fund, to build and endow-ſych churches, ſhould enjoy the patronage 4/D' 6&4. © * 4+ 3 
thereof for evep: and as the lord of the manor, in which a church was built. % 
though be endowed the living, was not always at the expence of the fabric (this „ 
being, as we ſee by the firſt of Egberts conſtitutions, ſometimes erected by the con- - +44 
uibutions of the pariſh prieſt and others) it was however in ſuch caſe provided, | 


chat he ſhould till be deemed the patron; This endowment generally conſiſted in 
a certain quantity of glebe, and in ſlaves or nativi to till it; to which the biſhop W : 7 
added the tithes growing, and the oblations made by the inhabitants, within the | . = 
precincts of the pariſh ; the incumbent whereof could not be either put in or re- | 
moved without his conſent. Theſe lords, or great men, generally built but one 
church on their manors or territories; which were often of fo large an extent, 
that one place of worſhip was not fufficient for all their tenants : and this, in pro- 
ceſs of time, gave occaſion in ſome pariſhes, as the diviſion of manors, and the 
alienation of lands did in others, to the erection of chapels of eaſe, or (as they 
were at firſt called) oratories. Theſe were uſed only for common prayers, or the 
ordinary divine ſervice; the mother church enjoying as well the ſole right of bap- 
tiſms and burials, as all the tithes and poſſeſſions with which ſhe was originally en- 
dowed, without any defalcation thereof for the ſupply of ſuch oratories. But the 
ſame reaſons, which rendered the inſtitution of pariſhes neceſſary, holding in a cer- 
tain degree for allowing all the offices of religion to be performed in ſuch chapels, 
and thereby making them parochial; a liberty 3 was afterwards granted to the 
lords of manors, to aſſign a third part of the tithes to the miniſters that officiated 
therein. The biſhops too, finding it proper to encourage the building and endow- 
ing of more churches, were . obliged at laſt, to put theſe later churches upon an 
equal foot with the firſt; to aſſign them all the tithes within their precincts; and | 
by conſecrating church-yards, and granting them the right of burials and chriſten- 3 
ings, to make them diſtinct pariſhes, entirely independent on their mother 
churches. | pu eee . 
Tux reaſon, why a licence from the crown was neceſſary to lords of manors for their 
endowment of churches, to which the right of patronage was incident, ſeems to be 
this: it was a received maxim, that the tithes, glebe, manſe, and other poſſeſſions 
of the church ought to be free + from all ſecular ſervices, burden, or rent what- 


* 


ever ; whereas all grants of eſtates to laymen were clogged either with ſome ſervice 1 * 
military or ignoble, or elſe with ſome rent, or other acknowledgment of ſuperiority 9 
reſerved to the crown. The reſervation of ſuch ſervices and marks of dependence | | 8 
ſeemed inconſiſtent with the terms in which the grants of kings to churches were „„ 7 
uſually expreſſed, or at leaſt very indecent to be uſed in inſtruments to which Gd „ 
Almighty, bb could bold of no mortal, was made a party; they generally run- „ 
ning in the uſual ſtyle of granting to God and the church of a certain place, : e = 
* the poſſeſſions mentioned therein, by way of acknowledgment of his divine — 
* bounty, to which they owed their crowns, and all the advantages of their royal #- 4 
* dignity.” It was not in the power of the lords and great men to endow | : 


churches with any part of their lands; or the profits thereof, exempt from thoſe nw 
ſervices by which they held their manots, and which were the very conditions of 
their tenure, without being enabled t0 do fe by a roysF Tieerice, © AR 
Tuzzz was probably a neceſſity for it on atiother account, it not being clear, that * 
our kings could in thoſe days grant, at leaſt without the conſtnt of thi ftat ER ex 
realm, any of the crown-lande by way of inheritance ts kyfabjetts? and perſbns, w 
"ure only «temporary rights theie poſſeſſions, mult be telly capable of graming 
: 1.6% * 23, and 6. II. Conſt. 4. 3 Spelm. Concil. vol. i. p. 360, 444+ 545+ + 
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prince then upon the throne, to reſume thoſe exorbitant grants, in which his pre- 


name of monaſteries, that they had not left themſelves any lands to grant to 


themſelves by royal charters, confirmed (as if ſuch grants of privileges to them 


facts as univerſally known, and I have quoted this remarkable paſſage from him to 


grants, to a corrupt motive, and repreſents it as entirely owing to their love of 


A GENERAL HISTORY Wb u. 

a perpetuity to others. Bede, in his letter to Egbert, complains of an infinite num. 
ber of places in the dioceſe of York, that paſſed in his days by the name of mo- 
naſteries, but had nothing in them of the monaſtic way of living; all the n. 
e venues being ſpent in luxury, vanity, and intemperance; ſo that they were not uſe- 
<« ful either to God or man: no regular life being obſerved in them according to 
God, and the civil power deriving thence. no benefit, ſince they Were not poſ. 
t ſeſſed by military men to defend the country againſt barbarians. He obſerves that 
e kings had been ſo fooliſhly extravagant in the grant of ſuch places under the 


te the ſons of the nobility, or of old warriors worn out in their ſervice; ſo that 
e theſe young gentlemen, not. being able to marry, either led a roving life a1 

e home, corrupting virgins, even ſuch as were conſecrated to God, or elſe quitt | 
te their country, for which they ought to fight, went abroad to ſeek their fortune.” 
After this repreſentation, he preſſes that prelate to uſe his intereſt with the religious 


deceſſors had been ſurprized, or (to uſe the law phraſe) deceived. It had nl 
te uſual for laymen, who had no manner of inclination to a monaſtic life, to pu- 

© chaſe territories of kings, for a fam: of money, under the pretence of founding 
e monaſteries: and to get moreover * a right of inheritance therein, conveyed ty 


<« were really worthy of God) by the ſubſcriptions of the biſhops, abbots, and lay. 
„ nobility; that is, in the modern ſtyle, by parliament. Theſe laymen, * ing thus 
* got poſſeſſion of manors and towns, lived afterwards exempt from all fron 3 
« well as human ſervice; took into their houſes either vagabond monks, who 
< had been expelled from real monaſteries for their diſorderly conduct, or ee 
<« their own vaſſals and followers, whom they made to take the tonſure, and vow 
© obedience to them; paſling the time one while with their wives in getting chil- 
« dren, and at other times within the encloſure of the places which they called 
% monaſteries; and going ſo far in ſome caſes as to get grants of the like places for 

< their wives to erect nunneries, who acted in ſame manner. This evil had in the 
< laſt thirty years, that had paſſed ſince the death of king Alafrid, grown to ſuch 
** a monſtrous height in the province of York, that there was ſcarce an officer 
seither civil or military, that had not, in the time of his ſervice or government, 
got or purchaſed ſome ſuch grants of a monaſtery for himſelf and his wife, and 
were called abbots, as well as governors and miniſters,” Bede mentions theſe 


ſhew, how early diſorders and irregularities crept into monaſteries; and how grofsly 
the fondneſs. of our Saxon kings for ſuch inſtitutions was abuſed bythe. infidelity 
and corruption of their miniſters ; who impoſed upon them by pretences of e. 
ligion, when they had nothing in view, but to glut their avarice at the expence of 
their maſter's honour, and by expoſing their country in a defenceleſs condition to 
the invaſion of barbarous nations. I am ſorry to add, that Bede aſeribes the ſub- 
ſeriptions of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, in confirmation of thoſe ſcandalous 


money. But I muſt not omit obſerving, that it ſeems plain from the whole, that 
our kings, in thoſe days, did not uſe to grant lands to laymen by way of inheritance 
or in perpetuity, except in order to dedicate them to God, and for the ſervice of 
ligion; nor even in that caſe without the conſent of Parliament. 
a Tursx things ſhew plainly the neceffity of the royal Iiernces, procured by The- 
Hee 3 for the endowment of parochial churches; which in 3 _ 
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were daily founded in all parts of England by the nobility and gentry, as well as 4. D. 664. 


by the biſhops themſelves in their reſpective manors. The patronage thereof was 


annexed to the endowment by the ſame common right, which made kings patrons 
of the cathedrals, ſees, and monaſteries of their own foundation; a right which all 
our Saxon princes enjoyed in theſe times, and exerciſed without diſpute. Thus the 
Wefi-Saxon kings put Birinus and Agilbert into the ſee of Dorchefter ; M ini and 
Leutherius into that of Winchefter : the former of which two laſt being afterwards 


expelled, was, by a ſimoniacal contract with king Mulfbere, promoted to the ſee of 


London. Thus Sigebert, king of the Eaſt-Angles, made Fekx biſhop of Dummich, 
and Furſæus abbot of Cnobberſburg; ſo the ſame Wulfhere made Chadd biſhop of 
Lichfield, and Sexulf * abbot of Peterborough : and (Aidan, Finan, Colman, Wilfrid, 
and Cuthbert, were all put into their ſees by the Northumbrian princes. This royal 


nomination was in thoſe: days conceived to be ſo neceſſary, that, when any prelates 


were thus appointed in conquered countries, they imagined they loſt their biſhopricks, 
when the countries, which compoſed their dioceſes, were loſt by the prince that 


| them, and came to be repoſſeſſed by the rightful owners. Thus Trumuir 
quitted his ſee of Abercorn s, when the part of Scotland, which had formed his 


diocefe whilſt in the poſſeſſion of the Northumbrians, was recovered by the Pits ; 
as Eadbed did his of | S:dnacefler, when Lindſey was reconquered by the Mercians. 
The perſon, ſo named to fill a ſee, was indeed to be approved by the biſhops of the 
province; becauſe it was their buſineſs to conſecrate him: and this act was to be 


performed publickly in the greateſt city of the dioceſe, that the people might give 


their atteſtation to his life and converſation ; on which account it was deemed irre- 
gular, unleſs in a caſe of neceſſity, to take one from any other dioceſe, than that 
which he was appointed to govern. Kings indeed were ſoon prevailed upon to 
allow ſome monaſteries the privilege of electing their own abbot from among them- 
ſelves; which put others upon ſolliciting the ſame favour: but ſome ages paſſed, 
before they granted any ſuch indulgence with regard to biſhops ; of which however, 
| Beds, in his letter above-mentioned, ſuggeſts an occaſion. After repreſenting the 
evil conſequences/ of the neglect of the paſtoral duties, which was unavoidable in 
ſo large a dioceſe: as Tur, he preſſes archbiſhop Egbert to uſe his credit with king 
Coluph, to engage him to reform the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of his country, and to 
fret ſo many new biſhopricks, that there might be twelve in his province. But 
as the exorbitant grants of that prince's predeceſſors, had made it difficult to find a 
vacant place for a new ſee, and ſufficient endowments for new biſhops and their 
clergy, he propoſes that a great-:cauncil ſhould! be called, and by a reſolution or 


ordinance of that body, with the conſent of the king and the prelates, ſome mo- ' 


naſteries ſhould be pitched upon to be the ſeats of new biſhops. As the abbot 


Of the trou- 
 bles * by 


4. D. 673. he convened a ſynod of biſhops, * with ſome preſbyters, well verſed in the a 
—Y > canons, and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline to meet at Herudford ;\ which; though 


* ww. ** % i 
* * 
* — 4 


XVIII. Warn Theodore came into 1 there was 1 an et 
want of a greater number of biſhops to anſwer the ends of religion, and | 
the functions appropriated to their character; each dioceſe being of equal exte; 
with a kingdom, except in Northumberland; -whidh though lately divided, was ad. 
miniſtered but by one biſhop; and in Kent, which had always two ſees in it, though 
the ſmalleſt of the heptarchy. His archiepiſcal authority had been acknowladey 
in his firſt viſitation; and now propoſing to exert it for the ſervice of the neck 


ſuppoſed to be Hertford, appears to me much mote probably to be Redford in Nie. 
tinghamſbire, becauſe, Bede obſerves, the ſynod was held in the third year of Eg. 
Frid*, and in his preſence, and conſequently the place lay in the Northumbrian do. 
minions. The ſee of London was then vacant ; and of the other fix biſhops (ul 
that were in England) Bifi of the Eaft- Angles, Putta of Rochefler, Leurberius of 
the Weſt-Saxons, and Winfrid of the Mercians, were preſent, beſides the-wch. | 
biſhop. Wilfrid of York, being perhaps in hopes of getting a poll for himſelf, or 
apprehenfive of what was to be moved in the ſynod, ſent his legates : but did not 
| appear in perſon. When the council was opened, Theodore propoſed to the biſhop 
a book of canons, probably the Code of the univerſal church ; which had been 
proved by the General council of Chalcedon, and being tranſlated out of Greek into 
Latin by Dionyfrus Exiguus, had been received by all the weſtern churches; to which 
he aſked each of them in particular for their aſſent: which they very readily gat, 
and promiſed to obſerve them carefully. Ten of thoſe canons, which ſeemed par- 
. ticularly adapted to the ſtate of the Engh/h churches at that time, and neceſſary ty 
be put in immediate execution, he drew out of the book, and recommended to ther 
more diligent care and obſervation. Theſe related to matters of order for pre- 
venting diſputes and indecencies; to an uniformity in keeping of Eafter, and to 
regular holding of ſynods; which was agreed to be done once year at Cloveſtve, on 
the firſt of Aug. But the canons, by which it was provided; that as the number 
of Chriftians was daily increaſing, new ſees ſhould-be erected, was that which the 
archbiſhop had moſt at heart, and which was really the moſt neceſſary of any; ths 
is faid not to paſs without a qualification (, as if it was beſt to ſuſpend the extcu- 
tion of it for the preſent. They were all, however, after a ſolemn conſideration, 
agreed to, and ſubſcribed by every one preſent before a public notary : and a de | 
claration'5 made, chat whoever preſuined to-violate them, nn 
ſacerdotal office and excommunicatet. 

WurruEx it was left to Tendure's diſcretion to judge of the pocper times u 
places for putting this laſt canon in execution, it was not long before he found a 
favourable opportunity for that purpoſe. Biſ, biſhop of the Eaft- Angles, being 
ſeized before the end of the year with a terrible- illneſs, which diſabled him from 
taking care of his dioceſe, the archbiſhop conſecrated two biſhops to ſupply bi 
e each of which was aſſigned a diſtin ſee Ani fixing his at Dumoich, n 
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ep. I. v. 0. 24. *, Je e this council which could not be, unleſs the 
— {Angl. Sarr. tit. I. p. 426.) thinks this tional clauſe be an interpolation ; and L am apt © 


clauſe of qualification, to be an # lation; be- think; e Avro: ports it 
_ eauſe it is not in the Saxon verſion, and the words in his own dominions, to ha 12 
ſeem not to be thöſe of the ſynod, but inferted by , augmenting the number of . . for de 
ſome other nd. This ſesms indeed uttetiy in- benefit of bis own ecuntty; and that Wilm 
conſiſtent with the tenor of the relation of this Knowledge of that defign kept him from ＋ 
ſynod, as well as irreconcileable with the pro- Sas >» n 


Ceedinngs that followed it. SAGE 62) ee bal 4: © $6 
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Brdwin his at Helmbam. The year following Winfrid:", not caring to part with any 4. P. 637 0 
of his vaſt dioceſe of the Mercians, was depoſed by Theodore: and * Sexhulf, abbot | 
of Peterborough, conſcerated in his ſtead (as Florence of Worcefter ſays) in A. D. 65. 
This new prelate was not very fond of having his ſee divided, and was too great a 
Eyourite with Wulfbere, king of Mercia, whoſe conſent was neceſſary in the caſe, | - 
for the archbiſhop to proceed to the like extremity againſt him, whilſt his patron 
lived. To ſhew however ſome compliance with the canon, Seu, did in the 
next year diſmember thoſe dominions of the Mercrans, which lay beyond the 
S-verne, and affigned them to the new ſee of Hereford; which Purta, upon the 
deſtruction of the poſſeſſions of his biſhoprie of Rochefter by Ethelred,” ſueceſſor 
of Wulfere, was glad to accept. Vilſrid fall remained the ſole biſhop among the 
Nerthumbrians, whoſe territories reached from the Frith of Forth to the Humber: 
too great in reputation and power to be attacked with any hopes of ſucceſs, at leaſt 
whilſt he continued in favour with Eg #734, whoſe queen Etbeldriad looked upon 
© him as an oracle, and had, with her hufpand's conſent, given him large tracts of 
land 3 to endow his rich monaſtery of Hexham. His wealth was immenſe, and he 
ed it magnificently; - he had nine abbeys of his own; and all the abbots 
and abbeſſes throughout the kingdom were under his direction: the prineipal no- 
bility had all their ſons under his care; thinking they could not be ſo well educated 
under any other's inftruftions. e r 
Is theſe circumſtances, the archbiſhop was forced to wait, till the queen + had 
itted her huſband, to take the veil in the nunnery of Coldingham, where Nil. 
frid gave her the habit; a ſtep, which Eg ſrid ſuſpected, he had perſuaded her to 
take, and looked upon him from that time with a leſs favourable'eye than former- 
ly. He married ſoon after a new wife named Ermenturga, to whoſe envy againſt = 
Wilfrid, which he aſcribes to the ſuggeſtions of an evil ſpirit, Eddius is willing to 
fides what may be gathered from her frequent remonſtrances to the king againſt 
the ſecular pornp and wealth of Miſſrid, che multitude of his convents, the mag- 
nificence of his buildings, and the infinite number, as well as ſumptious apparel = 
and coſtly arms of his followers ; a charge which it is not improbable but the might = 
advance, This prelate lived in a very different manner from dan, and the other 
Scotch biſhops®, whoſe parſimony and abſtinence was ſuch, that, when they quitted 
Lindisfarne, they ſearce left any buildings there, beſides the chureh: they: had no 
wealth but their cattle : if money was at any time given them by the rich, they 
immediately diſtributed it to the poor. They had no: notion of providing ſplendid 
houſes for the reception of great men, or of keaping up riches for! the enter- 
tainment; the only reaſon of whoſe coming in their time, was to pray and hear 
the word of God; the king himſelf being never attended with more than five or 
fix ſervants on thoſe occaſions, and rarely ſtaying to refreſh himſelf; or if by 
chance he did, it was only with the ſimple diet of the monk's table. "Theſe pious 
prelates never thought of the world: and were ſo perfectly free from ayarice, that 
they would not receive from princes any grants of lands and manors for ereQing-of 
JG jk z. unleſs abſolutely forced to accept and employ them for that 
purpoſe. „ 671 18 Sn 201/263. bag anche n - is i wa Wan. 
Vurxm had driven theſe good men out of the county; and their monaſteries = 
were diſtributed. to his followers, if he did not think fit to keep. them to himſelf; 
as he did that of Rippon'; where he entertained 'Egfrid 7 and all his nobility for 
ſeveral days together. He was confitually getting grafts of manors and whote = 
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A. D. 673. territories, to found new ones; and firſt ſet the precedent of that practice of alienat. 
ing the demeſnes of the crown; which, through the miſtaken. piety of the 


A. D. 678. Theodore's meaſures, and to concur with him in executing the late canon, It was 
agreed as well to fill up the ſee of York, during the vacancy, . whereof the 


„ 11 
© T 


ſuch a degree, that they were not able to reward the ſervice of their miniſters, nor 
provide for the ſupport of the ſons of their nobility, nor even to defend their 


| ſee, had in this firſt diviſion been left to Wilfrid, was then ſplit into two dioceſes: 


Ric. Hagulft: s Angl. Sacra. t. i. p. 633, 634. chaplain and companion in all his voyages (Vit 
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Nerthumbrian kings, had, ſo early as the time of Bede, exhauſted their revenue td. 


— > ww — © wa 


country againſt an invaſion. Wilfrid had been uſed to the Roman ' pomp, his 
buildings were palaces ; his furniture vaſtly ſumptuous ; his table was ſerved in 
gold plate; his equipage ſhone in the richeſt apparel; he had an army of attend. 
ants, well provided with horſes and warlike accoutrements ; he * amaſſed i 
wealth, perhaps in order to purchaſe the friendſhip of princes and biſhops by pre. 
ſents, which either out of policy or vain glory, he made to both, with an un- 
equalled bounty; and every thing about him was magnificent. The queen was 2 
pious woman in the faſhion of that age: and the onely fact Eddius * hath to alledge 
againſt her, is, that when Wilfrid was impriſoned, ſhe took from him a bag of re- 
lics, which he had brought over to pleaſe the devout ladies, or (as Eddius ſays) for 
the conſolation of the Engliſb churches, and which he puts God Almighty to the 
expence-of a miracle to recover: ſhe retired from the world, upon her huſband's 
death, into the nunnery of Carliſle 3, where ſhe received the habit from $t, 
IT is no wonder that a perſon of this turn of mind, and many others who had 
been edified by the humility and ſimplicity of the Scotch biſhops, ſhould take dif. 
taſte at the pomp and grandeur of Wilfrid; ſhould repreſent it as neceſſary to di- 
miniſh his revenues, and take from him the adminiſtration of York, which had 
been too long vacant; and be able at laſt to prevail with Eg frid to enter into 


revenues of it had been enjoyed by Wilfrid, as adminiſtrator, or by way af 
ſequeſtration ; as to divide that of Bernicia, which had a dioceſe of a vaſt 
extent, and was ſufficient to ſupport more than one biſhop in ſplendour. Bui 
being accordingly conſecrated biſhop of Deira, was put into the ſee of Vi; 
Eata into that of Hexham, which contained the country between the Tees and the 
river Ale in Northumberland; and Eadbed into that of Sidnacgſter, which, ſince 
Eg frid s conqueſt of Lindſey about four year before, had hitherto remained under 
Wilfrid s adminiſtration. This prelate continuing obſtinate in his oppoſition to the 
regulation ordered by both civil and eccleſiaſtical authority, there was, three years af- 
ter, a further partition made: for Lindisferne s, which being the ancient title of the 


Eata fixing in that which bore the old title; whilſt the country of the Pictt wa 
aſſigned to Trumwin ; and Tunberct ſucceeded Eata at Hexham *, © 


id wit. c. 20, 60. I. c. 33, 38. ed with the fact, and his relation is at leaſt in- 
Nia S. Cuthberti, c. 8. 4 Bede, I. v. 12. perfect; for we are aſſured by Eddius, Miſſtil. 


Sim. Dun. I. i. c. . | Wiifridi, e, 24, 25.) that Winfrid, inſtead of ac 
It was perhaps out of regard to ilfrid's quieſcing in his depoſition, went abroad at the 
merit in expelling the Scots, and introducing the 5 time with Wilfrid, and in all appearance with 
Roman uſages, that the archbiſhop proceeded the ſame deſign of an appeal to Rome z being pio 
againſt. him with ſo much tenderneſs, as to leave bably one, if not the only one of the Coepiſcip!s 
him Lindisfarne, and not deprive him entirely; as who (as Eddius ſays) adviſed Wilfrid to that ap- 
it is generally thought Finfrid was, though I ſee peal. It proved very unfortunate to him, for E.. 
reaſon to differ from that opinion. Bade (1. iv. frid (as that apologiſt ſays) ſuppoſing that ifi 
c. 4.) ſays, that Winfrid was depoſed 4. D. 674, would take the direct road to Rome, and land 2 
and retired to his monaſtery, called ad Baruæ, uentavic, now Efaples, in Picardie, had wrote to 
where he ended his days, optima conver ſatione, i. e. jerry, king of the Franks, and his Maire Ebro 
in the devout. quiet manner uſual in a conventual to ſtop his journey, and either keep him in port 
retreat. But he doth not ſeem very well acquaint= tual exile, or elſe. trip him of all his me an 
| Tux 
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Book III. 


Tur archbiſhop, though he ſhewed vigour enough in his adminiſtration, was 4. D. 678. 
yet a man of great temper and prudence, and both theſe qualities appear through- — Y 
out his whole conduct in this affair; in which he ſeems to have acted with no 
view but for the good of the church *, and the advancement of the Chriſtian re- 


ligion. 


OF ENGLAND: 


He had no reaſon to envy Wilfrid on any account: but he was obliged, by 


the duty of his office, to ſee the canons obeyed, and due care taken for the in- 
ſtruction of the people and the propagation of Chritianity * Wilfrid, nettled 


e, putting all his companions to the ſword. 
Ward paſſing that way from the country of the 
Mercians, was, as he paſſed through France, miſ- 
taken for Wilfrid, through the affinity of his name, 
and treated in this manner: and either diſcouraged 
or diſabled from purſuing his journey, ſeems (as we 
bear no more of him afterwards) to have returned 
home to his monaſtery. - This is called Baruæ, 
and was ſeated in Lindſey, the name of that part of 
Lincolnſhire, which lies between the M itham and 
the Humber. In that country lay the famious abbey 
of Bardney, which being founded in Wulfhere's 
time, I am perſuaded was M inſrids monaſtery, 
and that the true reading in Bede was Barnae, it 
being impoſſible, in all the ancient manuſcripts that 
I ever ſaw, to diſtinguiſh the little n from an 1, 
but by the ſenſe of the word ; an help which fails 
in the caſe of the names of places. Bardney, if 
ſpelt according to its ordinary pronunciation, might 
very well be wrote Barne, and I dare ſay, that no 
two informers of Bede would ever ſpell it in the 


ſame manner. Bede himſelf,” in the very fame. 
chapter (1, iii. c. 11.) ſpells it Beardaneu and Pear-' 


taneu, and we may obſerve the like difference in 
him with regard to the name of one of its abbots, 
whom he there calls Aldeuini, and yet (in I. iii. 


c. 27.) he calls the very ſame perſon Aedbilun.. 


Dugdale and all antiquaries own their ignorance, as 
to the founder and hiſtory of the foundation of this 
2 but I am apt to think it was founded by 
Chad (ſee Bede, |. iv. c. 3.) when made biſhop of 
the Mercian kingdom, at leaft the time, and what 
is known of the monaſtery, agree to this con- 
jecture. It was uſual for biſhops in thoſe days 
(when a monaſtic life was ſo much in vogue) to 
get monaſteries founded in different parts of their 
dioceſes; the abbacy of which they kept for their 
lives, that they might have a proper place of abode, 
whatever quarter thereof they viſited (ſee Simeon 
Dunelm. c. 9.) This was the reaſon why Wilfrid 
had no leſs than nine in his vaſt dioceſe of York'; 


and for this reaſon probably Chad might found 


Bardney in that extremity of his Mercian dioceſe 3 
which vied with the Northumbrian in largeneſs. 
It appears to me very probable that Theodore might 


leave 3 in poſſeſſion of the part of his dio- 


ceſe that lay in Lincolnſhire; for which this mo- 


naſtery of Bardney, in which, as wellas in his ſee, he 


ſucceeded Chad, afforded. him a convenient abode. 


The ſentence, preſcribed by the council of Hert- 
ford, in caſe of oppoſition to their canons, was de- 
gradation-and excommunication; but it is plain, 
that theſe were not inflicted on Minfrid, and he 
ſeems only to be turned out of Lichfield (which is 
the expreſſion of Eddius, c. 25.) and to be con- 
lined to the exerciſe of his function, which he ſtill 
retained, to the country of Lindſey, where his mo- 
naſtery lay, and which from this time became a 
diſtinct ſce from the other, under the name of Sid- 
nacgſler. He had indeed very little time there for 


„ 


the exerciſe of his paſtoral office; which might be 
the reaſon why it is not taken notice of by hiſtori- 
ans ; for he was ſcarce got thither, when, ill for- 
tune purſuing him, all that province was reduced 
by Egfrid, and continued for five years in the 
hands of the conqueror, till J. D. 679, when it 
was recovered by Ethelred, king of Mercia. His 
joining with Wilfrid in his meaſures of diſobedience 
to the canon, and in the appeal made afterwards to 
Rome, might be the reaſons why Eadbed was made 
biſhop there A. D. 678, whilſt it was in the 
Northumbrian hands; and why in the next yeat 
679, when it was recovered by the Mercians, or at 
leaf in the year following, Ethelwin was made 
biſhop of Sidnacefter. It is however not unlikely, 
but #infrid kept poſſeſſion of his monaſtery of 
Bardney, till the time of his death; which 
ſeems to have happened ſoon after his French 
diſaſter, in the time of ' Ethe/win's holding that 
ſee; for it was during his time that I ſuppoſe 
Ethelwin's brother (whom Bede, as is above ob- 
ſerved, calls both Aldevini arid #dilhun) was made 
abbot of Bardney, as his ſiſter Ædilhild was made 
abbeſs of a nunnery near adjoining. 

Ea quæ unitati pacis eccleſiaſticæ congruerent, 
eo quo pontificem decebat animo — Bede, l. iv. c. 5. 

How neceſlary it was, for theſe ends, to erect 
more ſees in the Northumbrian province at this 
time, appears undeniably from Beds letter to Eg- 
bert, where even after three ſees had been taken 
out of the dioceſe of York, he ſtill repreſents it as 


too large, and the people in abundance of places 


utterly deſtitute of all inſtruction and opportunities 
of divine worſhip. This venerable writer con- 
ceiving a further diviſion of the dioceſe to be the 
only means of removing that defect, preſſed it 
ſtrongly on the conſcience of the prelate to uſe his 
intereſt with the king, and engage him to erect 
{till more ſees, the neceſſity of which muſt be vaſt- 
ly greater, when Egfrid, in concert with Theodore, 
and ſupported by a ſynodical authority, erected the 
ſees above-mentioned. | It was undeniably their 
duty, as well as in their power, to do it: and it 
would have looked like inſulting Wilfrid, if they 
had ſummoned him to be preſent, whilſt a matter, 
which they knew to be ſo diſagreeable to him, was 


tranſacting. Eddins, in his apology for Wilfrid, 
. complains of this being done in his abſence, though 


that method ſeems to be taken to prevent the ex- 
poſing an uſeful man, whoſe reputation it was fit to 
manage; for he could not, but with a very ill 
grace, oppoſe a thing of ſuch nt neceſſity, 
ſo evidently for the ſervice of religion, and ſo 
expreſsly directed by the canons, to which he 
had conſented by his legates, and which however 
it was his duty to obey. The ſame writer complains 
further, that-none of the three new biſhops 
taken out of the ſubjects of the dioceſe, which, if 
the words are to be underſtood in their natural 
ſenſe, was falſe in fact: for Eata was one of the 


# Bedegl. iii. c. 26, 23+ Angl, Sacr. tom. i. p. 693, 694+ | 
| | * 
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A. D. 678. at being deprived of a great part of his revenue, which aroſe from the Portions of 


A. D. 679. 
”— oo 


country allotted to the ſees of the new biſhops, came to court *, where the king and 
archbiſhop were ſitting in judgment and giving audience to the people; and aſkgy 
the reaſon why he was deprived of his income, given by princes for pious uſes, 
without being guilty of any miſdemeanor. Upon their reply, that they c 

him with no crime ; but had done their own duty, and would not repeal their ore 
dinance, he denounced publickly, that he appealed to the ſee of Rome for redreſz 


This appeared ſo new and ſingular to the audience, that it occaſioned a genen! 


laughter, as a thing quite ridiculous. Eddius ſays, that he took this ſtep by the 
advice of his fellow biſhops: but it is very plain, there were none in England could 
join with him in it, except Vinfrid. | 

TrovsanDs of monks * are ſaid to have attended Wi/frid to the port at which 
he embarked, failing with a fair weſterly wind to Frizeland ; where he was well te. 
ceived by Adalgiſe, prince of the country, and paſſed the winter ; employing the 
time ſo well, that he converted him, with moſt of the nobility and ſome thouſands 
of the people, to the Chriſtian religion. During his ſtay, Adalgiſe received 3 letter 
from Thierry and Ebroin, offering him great ſums of money, if he would deliver 
up Wilfrid, or ſend his head: but he threw them into the fire before the meſſen- 
gers, with theſe expreſſions of his indignation at the propoſal, So may that max 
burn, who betrays his friend out of avarice. Wilfrid, in the ſpring, continuing his 
journey through Alſace, where Dagobert reigned, whom, Eddius ſays, he had en- 
tertained nobly and ſerved greatly in his exile, and who now in return having 
tempted him in vain to ſettle in his country, by the offer of the biſhoprick of 
Straſbourg, ſent him thence with rich preſents, and an honourable eſcorte, til 
having croſſed the Apes, he entered the Milaneſe, a champain country, where he 
was handſomely treated by Berthere, king of the Lombards ; who being tempted 
by the like offers to deliver him up to his enemies, rejected them with the ſame 


deteſtation as Adalgiſe. Wilfrid arriving ſafe at Rome, preſented + a petition t 


Pope Agatho, in a council of fifteen biſhops and thirty-ſeven preſbyters, ſetting 
forth, that in a ſynodical meeting of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other 
< biſhops concurring with him, his biſhoprick, which he had held for above ten 
te years without being accuſed of any crime, had been invaded ; and not one, but 
te three other biſhops placed in the ſame ſee ; who had been conſecrated by the 
te archbiſhop alone; that though this was uncanonical, he had not acted ſeditioully 
<« in oppoling it; but contenting himſelf with a proteſt againſt the proceedings, 
Which he had notified to his fellow biſhops of England, had appealcd to that 
e apoſtolical ſee, whoſe ſentence he was determined to obey ; hoping, that by ther 
te ſynodical ſentence the intruders might be expelled ; or if it ſhould be deemed 


E neceffary to put others into his ſee, and to increaſe the number of biſhops, they 


<« would be pleaſed to order them to be ſuch as he might live with in peace and 
concord; and that the archbiſhop and his fellow biſhops might take ſuch out 
e of the clergy of his own church as they might think fit to chooſe, when a 
* ſembled in a ſynod.” This, with ſome compliments to the ſee of Rome, ws 
the ſubſtance of his petition. 1 MY 


twelve Engliſh youths, which Aidan, at his firſt ac- Hilda; and Eadhed, perhaps St. Chad's diſcip, 
cepting the Northumbrian ſee, took under his care, was chaplain © to king Ofwi. | : 
and bred up in his monaſtery of Lindisfarne, and Vit. Wilfridi, c. 24. Ib. c. 25. 
he had lived ever ſince either there, where St. Cuth- 3 Malmeſb. De geſt Pont. |. iii. c. 262. 
bert was bred under him, or at Mailreſs, of both + Concil. Magn. Brita. tom. i. p. 45, 4% 
which he was at this very time abbot. Boſa was Vit. Wilfr. c. 20. 1295 
bred in the abbey of Whithy®, under the famous | 
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Tux ſynod, in whoſe name , and not the Pope's, the ſentence runs, was ſo 4. P. 679. 


pleaſed with this firſt precedent of an appeal to Rome, and with the deference ex- 
preſſed to that ſee in the petition, that, with a ſalvo to Pope Gregory's conſtitution, 
which they confirmed, for, there being at leaſt twelve biſhops in England, they 
lecreed © that Wilfrid ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion (not of York, which 
« they avoided mentioning, but in general terms) of the biſhoprick he had be- 
« fore; that ſuch coadjutors as he ſhould chooſe, with the conſent of a ſynod, 
« ſhould be ordained by the archbiſhop ; and thoſe who had been made biſhops in 


« his abſence ſhould be expelled ; declaring every perſon who ſhould oppoſe this 


« ſentence to be degraded, if in holy orders, but if laymen, or even kings, to be 
« excommunicated.” Wilfrid having carried his point, ſtaid at Rome till the Eafter 


following ; when another ſynod was held againſt the Monethelites : in which he fat 
and gave an account of the faith of the Engh/ churches on * that ſubject. Being 
diſmiſſed, he returned home with a copy of the ſentence, - under the hands and 
ſeals of the members of the ſynod ;. and landing in the Northumbrian territories, de- 
livered it to king Eg frid ; who called a council of his nobility and clergy to conſider 
of the contents. When it appeared what they were, a general diſſatisfaction en- 
ſued ; ſome not ſcrupling to exclaim againſt the ſentence as obtained by bribery, 
and it was abſolutely rejected: fo little regard had the nobility and clergy of Eng- 
land for the papal claims of authority, even in an age, when they had an extrava- 
gant veneration for Rome, on account of its inexhauſtable ſtock of relicks. The 
applying to a foreign juriſdiction was ever deemed in England a crime of the 
higheſt nature, and deſerving of a puniſhment little leſs than capital ; nor could 
any thing be more odious and inſulting to both the civil and eccleſiaſtical governors 
of the nation, than the bringing over bulls, which pretended to repeal acts of the 
ſervice to religion; which they had done agreeable to the conſtant practice 
of all countries in the like caſes from the firſt ages of the goſpel, and in virtue of 
an authority, which though univerſally, and in one place or other continually, - 
exerciſed, had never yet been diſputed. Wilfrid was taken into cuſtody by an 
order of the king and council: and ſentenced to cloſe impriſonment. 

Tur Pope had ſent over Jobn 3, the præcentor of St. Peter's, to enquire * whe- 
ther the church of England was free from the hereſy of the Monothelites; upon 


55. c. 31. 2 1b. c. 33. Ethelred at that council, where he is made to ſign 


3 This John came over with Bi ſcop, abbot of 
IVyremouth, who brought a papal bull confirming 
the privileges granted by king Egfr:4 to that abbey, 
as Bede informs us in the Lives of the abbots of that 
monaſtery. It was that paſſage in this author which 
put the monks of Medeſhamſted or Peterborough 
upon forging, in the name of Pope Agatbo, the 
bull of privileges, in thoſe days 
is printed by Dugdale, in his Monaſticon (t. i. p. 66.) 
and is recited in the Saxon Chronicle A. D. 675. 
Their abbot, in virtue of this bull, pretended to be 
exempt from all epiſcopal juriſdiction and all ſecu- 
lar ſervices and taxes, and to be the Pope's legate 
all over England, with other privileges ſufficient of 
themſelves to make it ſuſpected, if all other cir- 
cumſtances did not evidently prove it ſpurious. 
Tis pretended that Maꝶrid was ſent by Ethelred to 
Rome to procure it; and that he bringing it over, 
delivered it to the council of Hofeld, where he 
hened it himſelf with the reſt of the biſhops. But 
Eddius knew nothing of all this; and theſe pre- 
endes are utterly inconſiſtent with his hiſtory of 

Ufrid, wha went to Rome on his own account, 


without paſſing through Mercia, and was not _ 
lent at the council of Hatfield; neither was king 


unknown, which 


it. Adrian, a perſon unknown, is ſaid to ſign it 
as the Pope's legate, though, in the Peterborough 
chartulary, Jobn is joined with him, and ſtyled 
alſo l Putta is put the ſubſcribers as 
biſhop of Roche/ter, though he had been tranſlated 
to Hereford four before; and Quichelm had 
been as long in poſſeſſion of the fee of Roche/fter 
(Bede, I. iv. c. 12. and Godwin De preſul.) So as 


to the other charter of king Yulfhere to the ſame 


abbey, pretended to be d at the conſecration 
of the church (ſee Saxon Chron. A. D. 656.) in 
the preſence of ſeveral kings, and all the nobility z 
it is ſaid to be dated A. D. 664, though the year of 
our Lord was not in uſe at that time, in the ninth 
year of Deuſdedit, which expired on March 26, 
that year, at which time Suidbelm, king of the 
Eaft-Saxons was living (Bede, 1. iii. c. 30.) whoſe 
ſucceſſors Sigher, an apoſtate, and Sebi are yet 
placed among the ſubſcribers, as /thamar, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and & ina, biſhop of London, allo are, 
though this laſt was then at / incheſter, and not 
removed to London till A. D. 666, and the former 
had been dead nine years before (Bede, I. iii. c. 20.) 
+ Bede, I. iv. c. 17, 18. . 


whoſe 
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4. P. 679. whoſe arrival archbiſhop Theodore convened a ſynod to meet on September 12, 1 
LY" - Hatfield in Hertfordſhire. It was purely eccleſiaſtical, being compoſed of big, 


and a great number of learned divines ; who all agreed to receive the five fi 
General councils, and figned a confeſſion of their faith in the legate's Preſence. 
which, notwithſtanding what had paſſed at Rome, did not hinder them from con. 
firming the canon of the council of Hertford, for augmenting the number gf 
biſhopricks in England. Agreeable thereto the Mercian dioceſe, out of which 
Hereford had been already taken, was leſſened by the diſtricts aſſigned to three ney 
ſees, which king Ethelred, having recovered Lindſey, conſented to erect: 200 
Sexulph retaining Lichfield, the beſt endowed, and the largeſt in extent, Ehejy;, 
was placed in Sidnacefter, Cuthwin in Leiceſter; and Boſel in Worceſter. Winclyp,, 
was ſtill the onely ſee among the We/t-Saxons : and Hedda having loſt all that part 
of his dioceſe, which lay north of the Thames, and had, on Kenwalch's dividing i, 
been left to Agilbert, its further diviſion was deferred till the death of Hedye, 
which happening A. D. 703, Ber&wald conſecrated Daniel to the ſee of iy. 


cheſter, which comprehended Hampſhire and Surrey; and Aldbelm to that of $je-. 


burn, which took in all the reſt of the Weft-Saxon territories, 

W1LFR1D® had been near a year in priſon, when the king and queen coming ty 
the monaſtery of Coldingham, Abbe, that prince's aunt, who was abbeſs of the 
place, embraced the opportunity to ſollicite for the prelate's liberty. Eg ric 
though naturally firm in his purpoſes, and determined to maintain his royal au- 
thority againſt the incroachments of the court of Rome, was yet, as Eddius owns, 
very religious: and notwithſtanding Wilfrid s obſtinacy +, in rejecting the part which 
was left him of his dioceſe, with the offers of further favours, which the king had 
made him in caſe he would acquieſce in what had been done and renounce the 
authority of his papal bull 5, did yet conſent to his enlargement, upon condition that 
he immediately quitted the Northumbrian territories. Wilfrid thereupon went into 
Mercia; where Beorthwald, ſon to a brother of king Ethelred, gave him lands for 
the ſubſiſtence of the clergy that were with him : but he had ſcarce begun to build 


a ſmall monaſtery for their accommodation, when Erhelred, who had mand 
.Oftrytha, Eg frid's fiſter, and perhaps conceived that prince's quarrel with Wiſrid 


to be the common cauſe of kings, ſent poſitive orders to Beorthwald not to let him 
ſtay a day longer in his territories. This obliged the prelate to retire into the domi- 
nions of Kentwin, king of the Weft-Saxons : but the queen being ſiſter to Ermen- 
burga, Eg frid's wife, he was forced, after a ſhort ſtay, to quit the country. 

THe Egft-Saxons and Angles were either tributary to the kings of Mercia, ut 
under their influence, ſo that no Chriſtian kingdom in England being likely to a 
ford him a refuge from Eg frid's power, he was reduced to ſeek it in one, which, 
by its mountainous ſituation and the thickneſs of its foreſts, ſeemed to bid defiance 


4. D.681. to all invaſions, but which was as yet pagan. Wilfrid coming into Suſſex *, was kind 


— Y''Y” received by king Ethekwalch ; who was himſelf a Chriſtian, and promiſed him 


ſure protection. He there taught the people? the art of fiſhing: and by that means 
afforded them a great relief in a time of famine; with which, having ſcarce had 
any rain for three years, they were ſorely afflicted. This made them entertain 


| great opinion of him, and more readily hearken to his preaching ; in which he was 


ſo ſucceſsful, that he ſoon converted all the nobility and many thouſands of the 
commonalty. For maintaining a body of clergy. to affiſt him in this work, the 
King gave him a large tract of land about Selſey, where he built a monaſtery: 
and Ceadwalla, whom he had ſerved. in his diſtreſſes, by the good advice he gu 


* Angl. Sacr. tom. i, p. 424 5. p. 193. 22 Wilfridi, e. 38. 1b. c. 19, 21. 
5 1b, c. 35» 38, 39» F 6 16. oh Bede, I. iv, C. 13. a | him 
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him, which contributed to the recovery of his crown, being ſettled in the A D. 68r. 
kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, made him a grant of the fourth part of the Je of — 
Wiebt ; which he had reduced, and which this prelate was very ſerviceable in 
converting. He continued in thoſe parts five years: and in that time had brought 
over, either by his own inſtructions, or the king's influence, the whole nation in a 
manner to the Chriſtian religion. 
W1LFR1D's zeal and ſucceſs, in propagating the goſpel among the South=Saxons, 
worked much upon Theodore: and made him willing to overlook the paſt conduct * 
of 2 man, whom God had made ſuch a ſignal inſtrument of his glory, and whom 
indeed he had always treated with more lenity than he deſerved ; conſidering his 
refractorineſs in oppoſing, for ends which appeared merely ſelfiſh, the regulations 
made in the northern churches for the common good of religion. In the firſt di- 
viſion which Eg frid and the archbiſhop had made of the Northumbrian dioceſes, 
Lindisfarne had been reſerved for Wilfrid, and had been adminiſtered, during his 
abſence, by Eata, biſhop of Hexham : but when Wilfrid had, in contempt of their 
authority, appealed publickly toa foreign judicature, and had, with an unprecedented 
inſolence, offered his papal bulls, condemning their proceedings and ordering him 
to be reinſtated, to the king and his great council, and was fo little hambled by his 
impriſonment, as ſtill to continue obſtinate in rejecting that ſee and all other offers 
made him, and to inſiſt on being reſtored to all he had before enjoyed, according 
to the terms of the Roman decree, it was thought proper, fince there were no ho 
of reclaiming him, to ordain a biſhop of Lindisfarne. Eata had been long ſu- 
perior of the monaſtery in that place, and was defirous to be tranſlated thither ; 
his requeſt was granted, and Tunbert ſucceeded him in the ſee of Hexham, which 
he enjoyed till the ſynod held Seprember 19, A. D. 684, at Twyford upon the 
Ane. It is not known for what miſdemeanor he was there deprived : but the 
king deſigning * St. Cuthbert for his ſucceſſor, could not prevail with him to accept 
the dignity, till he went in perſon with biſhop Trumwine, and great numbers of 
the nobility and clergy, to fetch him from the e of Farne to the ſynod. The in- 
treaties of all the world at laſt engaged him to comply ; but chooſing rather the ſee 
of Lindisfarne, Eata, under whom he had been educated, quitted it to him, and | 
returned to his former ſee of Hexham. On March 26 *, in the next year, being 8 
Eaſter-day, he was conſecrated at York by archbiſhop Theodore, affiſted by ſeven 
biſhops, and died on March 20, A. D. 6873, being ſucceeded about a year after by 
Eadbert. Eg frid was killed in battle againſt the Picts on May 20, A. D. 685, 
and his reputed brother Aldfrid mounted the throne; in the firſt year of whoſe 
reign Eata dying, was ſucceeded by the famous St. John of Beverley; who, upon 
Bya's death, was tranflated to York in A. D. 687, the ſecond year of Aldfrid. 
THest circumſtances of the Northumbrian dioceſes afforded Wilfrid a favourable 
opportunity for making his peace, and getting to be reſtored to his ſee of Hexham ; 
the church and convent of which place he had taken care to build and beautify in 
the moſt magnificent manner, chiefly for this reaſon, as'Richard, prior of the con- 
vent, ſays , becauſe he knew very well, that by the canons of the church, one biſhop 
could not, except in a caſe of great neceſſity, hold two biſhopricks together. The ſame 
author adds, * that though at Rome they were deſirous, in their decree, to do ſome 
* honour to his character, and fave his reputation, Pope Agutbo had, in the council 
there held, recommended to him to let another biſhop be ſubſtituted in the church 
© of Nit, and to be ſatisfied with recovering the poſſeſſion of his new biſhoprick of 
© Hexham,” which had been nobly endowed by the bounty and 5 authority of the 


Bede, I. iv. e. 28. Vita Cuthberti, c. 24. * Angl. Sacr. t. i. p. 605. 3 Sim, Dunelm. c. 10. 
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4. D 681. Northumbrian kings and princes, as well as favoured with great immunities and 
A privileges granted by the ſame authority, which Wilfrid had eaſily got fortified 


the papal. The clergy who had followed his fortune, and were the companions of 
his exile, grew tired of living in another country, and longed to return home. 
they had indeed a very plentiful ſubſiſtence provided for them in Seleſey and the 
Ne of Wight : but if the poſſeſſion thereof was not rendered precarious, it was be. 
come at leaſt very uncomfortable by the miſerable objects they had daily before 
their eyes, through the horrible ravages and barbarities committed in all the 
country about them by Cedwalla king of the Weſt-Saxons ; to whom Eddius hg. 
ever repreſents Wilfrid (whoſe patron Edikealch he had flain) as firſt minige, 
They thought the death of Egfrid very favourable to their wiſhes : and the firſt 
ſtep being to make their peace with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Wilfrid ſeem; 
to have made uſe of the mediation of Earconwald * biſhop of London, for that pur. 
poſe. Theodore, pleaſed with the ſubmiſſion of a prelate, whoſe late ſervices t, 
Chriſtianity had atoned in a manner for his former refractorineſs, and merited ſome 
favour, was eaſily reconciled : and wrote to Ethelred, king of Mercia in his be. 
half, deſiring he might be reſtored to the monaſteries formerly given him in that 
prince's dominions. The motive urged in the letter to engage the king to thy 
ſtep, was Wilfrid's labours in propagating the goſpel among the Heathen uri 
his exile; yet Eddius makes no difficulty in imputing Etheldred's compliance, not 
to the archbiſhop's reaſons or requeſt, but to the authority of the Popes Agathy, 
Benedict, and Sergius, though this laſt was not raiſed to the papal chair till ſome 
years after, viz. 20 Of. A. D. 688. 

ALDFR1D, ſucceſſor to Eg frid, was a very religious prince; and had fo ſtrong 
an inclination to learning that he had quitted his native country many years before, 
to proſecute his ſtudies in Feland; continuing there till, upon his predeceſſor; 
death, he was ſent for to take upon him the government of the Northumbria 
kingdom. Whether he made any difficulty in the affair when the archbiſhop 
firſt wrote to him, or, out of apprehenſion of ſome diſturbance from the haughty, 
graſping, and aſſuming temper of Wilfrid, was careful to have this prelate bound 
by ſome agreement, before he allowed him to return into his dominions, it is 
very plain, that it was not till the ſecond year of his reign, nor till after Nil. 


frid had ſubmitted to the terms inſiſted on by the king, and preſcribed by The- 


dore, that he was ſuffered to return, Theſe terms ſeem to be, that he ſhould 
be reſtored to the ſee of Hexham alone, and drop all pretenfions to the abbeys he 
had formerly poſſeſſed, at leaſt to that of Ripon. Eddius 5 pretends that though he 
was at firſt reſtored only to the ſee of Hexham, according to the biſhop's deſire; 
yet he was after ſome time put alſo in poſſeſſion of what this writer affects to 
call his epiſcopal ſee of Tor, and of the monaſtery of Ripon, with all their re- 
venue; but it is evident from Bede, and indeed from Stubbs, and all other vri- 
ters, that Wilfrid never was put into poſſeſſion of York ; and it may be gathered 
from Eddius himſelf, that he did not recover Ripon, till about five years before 
his deceaſe. Wilfrid ſeems to have returned into Northumberland at the latter 
end of A. D. 686, or the beginning of the year following, when St. Cuthbert re- 
tired from his ſee of Lindigfarne, in order to die in the ifle of Farne?; and had 
the adminiſtration of that ſee. for about a year, till Eadbert was appointed biſhop. 
In the mean time St. Jobn. of Beverley being tranſlated to York, Wilfrid was re- 


ſtored to che ſee of Hexham; and enjoyed it quietly till the death of Theodre”, 


. Vit. Wilfridi, c. 43 2 Beds, |. iv. c. 12, 15, 16. Pit. Wilfridi, C 41. 
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ich ha A. D. 690. Whether Wilfrid thought himſelf by the arch- 4. D. 681. 
_ 1 freed from the engagements into which he had entered wit 
him, he began from that time to be very troubleſome, to oppoſe the canons 
and regulations made in the time of his primacy, and to infiſt on his own being 
reſtored to Ripon. This monaſtery * had been founded by Eata (under whom 
St, Cuthbert was for ſome time prior, till removed to Landisfarne) and filled 
with Scotch monks : but theſe, upon their non-compliance with the Roman uſages, 
having been turned out by Alchfrid, the eldeſt ſon of Ofwi, who died before his 
father, it was given to Wilfrid, who had much enlarged and enriched it by new 
rants ; which with great liberties and privileges annexed, he procured from the 
crown; and erecting a ſtately church, dedicated to St. Peter, got them eaſily 
confirmed by the papal authority. Whilſt this prelate was proſecuting his appeal 
at Rome, king Eg frid had given it to Eadbed, upon his being driven from the 
biſhoprick of Sidnacgſter, by the Mercians recovering Lindſey, A. D. 679. It is 
uncertain when Eadbed died, or whether it was ever regranted to Eata its firſt 
abbot : but St. John of Beverley, who ſucceeded him in the ſee of Hexham, was 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed of it when he was biſhop of York, and ſeems to have got 
it annexed to the ſee, making it an uſual place of his reſidence. Hence aroſe 
Wilfrid's complaints, as Eddius 3 hath thought fit to repreſent them in his affected 
obſcurity, that he was not only kept out of the church, which he had built in 
honour of St. Peter, with the eſtate and territories belonging to it, but the mo- 
naſtery itſelf was altered in its nature, and made an epiſcopal feat, notwithſtand- 
ing the privileges granted to it by Pope Agatho. Wilfrid had fo much intereſt 
with the nobility and clergy in the country, among whom he diſtributed his preſents 
with a laviſh hand, that he gave king Aidfrid a great deal of trouble: various 
quarrels happened and were made up; and no way could be found to keep him 
quiet, but by making him ſubſcribe to all the canons and regulations made in the 
days of Theodore, He had not been preſent in the councils, where many of 
them paſſed ; and excepted particularly to thoſe which enjoined the diviſion of 
large dioceſes and the erecting of new ſees, as being inconſiſtent with his preſent 
claims and Pope Agatho's general orders for his reſtitution to what he had held 
formerly. He was ready to confirm ſuch of them as he liked: but a ſubſcription 
to them all being inſiſted on, Wilfrid, to avoid it, retired into Mercia; where 
Ethelred received him well; and ¶ Sexuſf biſhop of the Middle Angles being lately 
dead) gave him the adminiſtration of the ſee of Leiceſter. It was during his ſtay 
in this country, that in A. D. 691, the ſee of Canterbury being as yet vacant, he, 
by Ethelred's orders (, ordained Qft-for biſhop of Worcefter, and two years 
after did the ſame office for Swidbert biſhop of Friefland; Berctwald the 


ſucceſſor of Theodore not returning from France, till the laſt day of Aaguft, 
A. D. 693. nen 


q . 


THERE is an end of all government, order, and peace in a church, if a ſingle 
biſhop ſhall pretend to controll, and refuſe to ſubmit to the acts and regulations 
made by the authority of ſynods: but the court of .Rome finding ever her in- 
tereſt in the diſturbances of a country, hath in all ages been fond of encouraging 
ſuch diſobedience, and ready to patronize every reſtleſs and ſeditious ſpirit, that 
would facrifice the liberties of a national church to his ſelfiſh ends, and by appeal- 
ing to her, favour the claims of their uſurped judicature. Wilfrid was ſure of a 
ſupport from thence ; and this made him obſtinate. Archdeacon Bomface5, who 
had been his preceptor and chief miniſter to Agatho and the ſucceeding Popes, 


* Fit. Cuthberti, e. 3. E. E. I. M. 0. 2. l v. e. 19. * Vita Wilfrid, c. 44. 
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4. P. 681. was ſtill living; as was likewiſe Sinus, another friend of his youth; who after. 
WY Yo wards, A. D. 707, was himſelf promoted to the Papacy. Sergius was now in 
the papal chair: and, at the inſtances of ſuch powerful adyocates, eaſily granted 

letters, enforcing Agatbo's decree, and directing that W:{frid ſhould be reſtored t, 

the poſſeſſion of all he defired. Theſe letters had no effect, being rejected wit, 

a general indignation by the king, the nobility, and the biſhops ; the two firſt re- 

ſolving to maintain the right and prerogative of the crown, and the laſt being az 

ſteady in aſſerting the liberties and independence of the Engliſb churches. Thus 

the affair was drawn out to the length of twelve years; St. John of Beverley, biſhop 

of Nr, having all that time the adminiſtration of the ſee of Hexham, and % 

rid that of Leiceſter. A diſpute of this nature could not be carried on with. 

out a good deal of diſtraction in a country; Aldfrid was concerned for the peace 

of his realm; the biſhops for the ſake of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, which they {ay 

openly inſulted, and in danger of being utterly ſubverted : and it behoved both, 

for the good of religion, to have the affair terminated. It was reſolved accordingly 

in the beginning of A. D. 703, to call a convocation of all the biſhops in Ex- 

land in order to bring it to an iflue ; and the place of meeting was appointed on 

the plain of * Neſterfeld in the North Riding of Yorkſhire ; where tents were pitch. 

ed for holding their aſſembly. The archbiſhop came in perſon to preſide in 

it; ſeveral abbots likewiſe aſſiſted at it: and the king was preſent with his coun- 
IT was proper to have Wilfrid before them ; and a biſhop was deputed to fetch 
| him to the ſynod. Pope Sergius, who had eſpouſed his quarrel, had died on 
if | O#. 2. A. D. 702; and they probably imagined that Wilfrid in that jundure 
| might be diſpoſed to hearken to ſome accommadation: but he knew the 
| court of Rome too well, to doubt of his being ſupported in any meaſures he 
ſhould take for bringing the church of England into her ſubjection. He appeared 
before the council, not like a criminal who had broke the-canons, or a ſubjec 

that was under their juriſdiction ; but with the air of a ſuperior, who contemned 
| their authority, and of an accuſer, that arraigned their conduct. When he ws 
preſſed to ſubſcribe to the canons made in the late archbiſhop's time, he aſked 

them, how they dared for twenty two years together to oppoſe the papal power, 

and to prefer the decrees of Theodere to thoſe of the Popes Agatho, Benedid, 

and Sergius: and abſolutely refuſed ſubſcribing, unleſs with two qualifications, 

that would render it uſeleſs. As he excepted to the late archbiſhop's decrees and 

canons, becauſe made at a time when he was. not on good terms with him, it 

was propoſed to him to ſubmit his caſe to Berctwalds judgment, and to engage 

under his hand to conform to his award without the leaſt ſubterfuge or deviation: 

but this he likewiſe refuſed; unleſs he firſt knew the terms of that award, or 

might clogg his promiſe with the ſame qualifications as before. Theſe were cal. 

culated to make his ſubmiſſion in either caſe only conditional +, fo far as the de- 

crees were agreeable to the rules of the ancient fathers; and provided there was in. 

thing in them, that differed in any point from the: judgment of Agatho's ſynod and tit 

decrees of the Popes his ſucceſſors. The king and the archbiſhop were both incenſed 

| at this obſtinacy in refuſing to ſubmit to any trial or ſentence but what determined 
| | in favour of his demands: and the council ſeeing there were no hopes of 're- 
claiming him, was inclined to deprive him at once of all his abbeys and poſſeſſions, 

as well in the Mercian as in the Northumbrian:dominions. : But ſome of then 
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thinking it too hard to turn him out of all, without leaving à place to ſerve for 4.Þ. 6k 


his habitation, it was propoſed (probably by St. Jahn of Beverley, whom it con- 
cerned as being poſſeſſed of it, and who had not the leaſt tincture of avarice) to 
reſtore him to the monaſtery of Ripon, for which he had ſhewn ſuch an inordi- 
nate deſire. This however the council would not agree to, unleſs he promiſed 
under his hand, to live there quietly, never to ſtir out of the precincts of the 
convent without the king's lieence, nor exerciſe any part of luis epiſcopal office. 
When this ſentence was notified to Wilfrid, he utterly rejected the terms: and 
bragging aloud of the ſervices he had done, in driving out the Scorch clergy, in 
introducing the Benedictine rule into monaſteries, and the alternate way of ſinging 
by reſponſes into the choirs of churches, and in eſtabliſhing'the Raman  Eafter, 
tonſure, and other ufages, appealed to the Pope; challenging thoſe who had 
preſumed to depoſe him of his dignity, to appear before the Roman tribunal; and 
ſe what the conſiſtory there would think of his degradation. The king was $6 
incenſed at the arrogance of W/ilfrid's diſcourſe and behaviour, and at his appeab 
to a foreign juriſdiction, that he would have ſeized his perſon, and forced him- to 
ſubmit to the ſentence, if the biſhops had not interpoſed, out of regard to the 
ſaſe· conduct, which they had promiſed him, and which ſecured him a fafe re- 
turn into Mercia. = + ib ait I 
WiIrRID, thus by a fynodical ſentence deprived, inhibited from exercifing 
his epiſcopal function, and in caſe of his non- ſubmiſſion ſubject to an excam- 
munication, wherein all that communicated with him were likewiſe: involved; was 
reduced, with the abbots and clergy that attended him, to a very wncomfortable 
condition. They were avoided by all the world, as perſons cut off from the 
ſociety of the faithful; notwithſtanding their appeal to Rome, and the letters of 
ſeveral Popes in their behalf: no body would be preſent at their miniſtrations in 
any act of religion, and ſuch deteſtation was expreſſed of them, even in Mercia, 
that Hedda biſhop of Lichfield took upon him the adminiſtration of the ſee. of 
Leiceſter, and Wilfrid was forced to quit the country and haſten his Roman expe- 
dition. Jabn VI. was now Pope, and ſufficiently diſpoſed by the maxims of that 
court to juſtify the conduct of his predeceſſors, and 3 to confirm their decrees z 
which was the ſubſtance of WIfrid's petition, and comprehended in its conſe- 
quences every thing elſe he had to defire. It was in vain to charge him with 
contumacy in refufing to ſabmit to his metropolitan's orders and the judgment 
of an Enghſh ſynod : the precedents of former Popes were made the rule of the 
conſiſtory s deciſion. Wilfrid was acquitted ; and ſent back with the Pope's let- 
ters to Ethelred and Aldfrid, notifying, the ſentence, which was in effect the fame 
with Agatho's, and requiring it to be put in execution. Erthelred, who was re- 
tired into the convent of Bardney, received the letters with the ſubmiſſion of a 
monk, and recommended the affair to his ſueceſſor Kenred: but there was more 
delicacy to be uſed in proceeding with the king of the Northumbrians; nor durſt 
Wilfrid offer to approach his preſence, without leave firſt obtained. He ſent two 
of the moſt venerable of his clergy to aſk it: but Alfrid, the wiſeſt and moſt 
learned prince of the age, who very well underſtood the true conſtitution of the 
church and the juſt rights of the crown, told them plainly, by the advice of his 
council, “ that though he had a great refpe& for their perſons, and was ready 
to do them any ſervice; yet he would never hear a word from them on the 
* fubje& of Wilfrid ; for what the kings his predeceſſors with their council had 


* determined, and what had been afterwards adjudged by the archbiſhop and all 
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4. D. 681, © the biſhops of England, he was reſolved not to change, for any papal letter ot 
A reſcript whatever.“ | 


ALDFR1D had too much wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and reſolution, to allow Wilfrid 
any hopes of being able to prevail with him to change his meaſures: and the pre. 
late's reſtitution to his ſee and monaſteries ſeemed very remote, when the death 
of that prince at Dryffield *, on Dec. 14, A. D. 704, and the troubles which im. 
mediately broke out among the Northumbrians, offered a favourable jungy;. 
for accommodating his affairs. There are certain modes of piety, which being 
preached up, and repreſented as highly meritorious, become faſhionable in the; 
reſpective ages; and whether reaſonable or no in their practice, they are then 
ranked among the moſt neceſſary virtues and duties of religion. Such was virgi- 
nity in the ſeventh age; it became a mode not only to abſtain from marriage ( 
| Nate of life which any body may reject that pleaſeth, becauſe it is a thing in- 
different in its nature) but even, if perſons were married, to abſtain from the uſt 
of the marriage bed: and a lady's body being found unputrified after death, wy 
of courſe deemed unſullied by human contact, and her ſanctity no longer doubted. 
Thus Etheldretha became a faint, having lived ® twelve or fourteen years with her 
huſband Eg frid, and never ſuffered him to touch her; which might very well be 
the occaſion of his dying without lawful ifſue, and the line of Ezhelric being ex- 
tin. The diſtreſs of the country, over-run by the Picts after the battle in which 
Eg frid was killed, St. Cuthbert's credit 3 with all the world, and the great merit 
and reputation of Alafrid, the baſtard ſon of Oſui, and brother to Eg frid, made 
the Northumbrian nobility unite on that occafion in the choice of his perſon for. 
their ſovereign. The caſe was otherwiſe at Aldfrid s death; his children being 
minors, the ſucceſſion of the crown became diſputed : and : Eadulf getting 
poſſeſſion of it +4, Wilfrid thought proper to apply to him in confidence of their 
former friendſhip. The anſwer he received was harſn and peremptory ; being 
ordered to quit the kingdom in fix days; or elſe all his companions ſhould be 
put to death: but Eadulf's reign was thort ; he was depoſed in about two months, 
and Oſred, a boy eight years old, yet the eldeſt of Aldfrid's ſons, was proclaimed 
king of the Northumbrians. 7 „ 

In the firſt year of this prince's reigns, Berctwald archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


being (as Eddius repreſents) intimidated by the papal menaces, and having pro- 


miſed Wilfrid to mitigate the ſeverity of the ſynodical ſentence againſt him, 
came with this prelate to a council of the Northumbrian biſhops, abbots, princes, 
with the king himſelf at their head, held at a place on the eaſtern bank of the 
river Nidd in Yorkſhire. The archbiſhop opened the meeting with a motion far 
leave to read the Pope's letters: and eaſily obtained, what in leſs difficult times 
would ſcarce have been granted. The laity not underſtanding the letters, which 
were wrote in Latin, Berctevald expounded their contents: and acquainted them 
with the Pope's threats of excommunication and degradation, in caſe they did not 
comply with the terms of his decree, and come to a reconciliation with Wilfrid. 
The biſhops however oppoſed: them roundly, and declared they did not ſee, how 
they could repeal the judgment given by their predeceſſors, with archbiſhop The 
dere and king Elfrid's conſent : which had been afterwards confirmed in the {- 
nod of Nęſter feld, by Ber&wald himſelf and all the biſhops of England there con- 
vened. The king was a child, Berecfrid the chief miniſter was gained to Mil 
 frid's party, and pretended to have made a vow, in the great diſtreſs Ofred and 


his friends were in at Bamburg, to comply with the papal mandates and the late king's 
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deſign on his death- bed, in favour of Wilfrid, if God would pleaſe to deliver them 
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from their enemies; whoſe hearts were turned from that moment, and Oſed be- WON 


maſter of the kingdom. Elfleda (if we may believe Eddius in this matter) 
Aldfrid's dying intentions; which had a great influence upon the lay part 
of the aſſembly : but the biſhops retired apart to conſult by themſelves; Ber#- 
dual and Elfleda going to them by turns, and uſing their inſtances to bring them 
to an accommodation. At laſt, without conforming to the terms of the papal 
decree, it was agreed, that Wilfrid ſhould be reſtored to his ſee * of Hexham 
(which had not been yet filled up, but kept under St. John's adminiſtration) and 
the monaſtery of Ripon, with all their rents and profits. He enjoyed them quietly 
till his death: which happened four years after, in 4. D:709, at his convent of 
Oundle in Northamptonſhire. i | 
Suck was the iflue of the firſt attempt made to ſubject the Engliſb churches to 
the Roman judicature, ſet on foot by a man of the greateſt parts, character, and po- 


pularity of any in the age wherein he lived ; who employed them all in the moſt 


artful manner to propagate the principles he had imbibed, and the prejudices he had 

contracted in his Roman education; but in which he muſt have ſunk finally, had it 

not been for ſome unforeſeen accidents, and the troubles, which an uncertain and diſ- 

puted ſucceſſion had raiſed among the Northumbrians, and which diſpoſing every 

body to put an end to all other occaſions of embroiling a nation, opened a way for 

the compromiſe that ſaved him and his followers from ruine. In the hiſtory thereof 
we ſee clearly the ſenſe of the Engliſb churches, with regard to their own indepen- 
dency on any foreign eccleſiaſtical power; the kings aſſerting their prerogative, the 
biſhops, in every part of the iſland, maintaining their juſt and unappealable authority 
in the adminiſtration of their dioceſes and in the exerciſe of diſcipline throughout 
the nation; and all the ſaints, as well as learned men in the country, adhering to 
them in ſupport of their liberties againſt the encroachments of the papal power. 
| This muſt appear not a little extraordinary, conſidering the pains that had been 
taken for many years to inculcate into people extravagant notions of ſome ſu- 
pereminent authority veſted in St. Peter, different from what was common to the 
reſt of the apoſtles ; and yet not ſo perſonal to him, but that it deſcended to thoſe 
who, fitting in the chair of Rome, pretended on that account to be in a peculiar 
manner his ſucceſſors. Theſe notions were evidently calculated, and directly tended 
to introduce a papal ſupremacy : there were others leading indirectly to the fame 
end, that were likewiſe encouraged ; ſuch as the eminent ſanctity of particular places 


and churches of martyrs at Rome; where alſo was to be found an infinite quantity 


of bones and other relicks of ſaints, to which miraculous effects were aſcribed; ſo 
that princes left their crowns, and deſerted the care of their people, to retire to a. 
place, which they were taught to believe would enſure them a paſſport to heaven. 
It would have been well, if ſuch voyages had been the onely ill conſequences of the 


ſtreſs laid upon trifling matters, and on the ſupernatural effects in the cure of diſ- 
eaſes both of mind and body, imputed, without any divine promiſe or ſcripture 


warrant, to inanimate things, when hallowed by a ſacerdotal bleſſing, or the touch 
of a ſaint, adjudged often to be ſo by very equivocal marks ; ſuch as the incor- 
ruption of a corpſe, which, though perhaps owing to the ſoil where it lay, paſſed 
for a ſure proof of ſanctity in men, and virginity in the women. But the effects of 
theſe, being more general, were likewiſe more unhappy. People turning their 
devotion this way, and little obſervances engaging moſt of their attention, they be- 


dan to neglect the more ſubſtantial parts and duties of religion: and Cbriſtianity, 
being made, by this manner of inſtruction, a leſs reaſonable religion than it is in 


| : Bede, |. v. c. 20. 


reality, 
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= A. D. 687. reality, had leſs hold of their hearts, and a leſs effect on their lives and converſations 

„ Hence it came, that they ſoon fell into a general corruption, which infected all Q. 

_.. ders and degrees of men in the Nerthumbrian dominions ; producing continually 

civil wars, in which their kings and vaſt numbers of their commonalty loſt the 

lives, and provoking providence (as our old hiſtorians imagine) to ſend upon then 
the plague of the: Dares for the puniſhment of their iniquities. 


Decline of XIX. Tur kingdom had made a great figure from the time of Etbelfri4 

8 2 may under whom the two provinces of Deira and Bernicia may be faid to be firſt 

dom. united. He had broke the power of the Britiſh chieftains, that ruled on the 

borders of his dominions, in the provinces ſeated in the middle of England: ang 

had, by his ſucceſs, enabled the Mercian princes to complete their ſettlement in 

thoſe parts, the moſt northern of which he kept to himſelf. He was, by this means, 

maſter of all the country between the ſea, which waſhes Lincolnſhire on the call, 

A. D. 593. and Chefter on the weſt, which, through the Britains averſion to be coped up 

T within walls, and venturing an engagement in the open field with unequal forces 

had fallen into his hands upon their defeat. Edwin, who ſucceeded him, enjoyed 

all his predeceſſor's conqueſts, and even extended them, by reducing the Britains of 

the foreſt of Elmet, in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, and in the moſt ſouthem 

parts of Lancaſtire. Ofwald kept poſſeſſion of all the territories which the 

others had acquired, till his death at the battle near Ofwefire allowed the enemy to 

over- run the country; which was however recovered, for the moſt part, by his bro- 

ther Oui. This prince enlarged his dominions northward, by either fubduing ſe- 

veral of the Britiſb and Pickiſb clans in Scotland, or rendering them tributary: and 

A. D. 65; by his great victory over Penda, was enabled not only to recover the countries of 

WY the northern Mercii, Msddle- Angles, and Eincolnſiire , but alſo to keep all Mercia 

for three years in ſubjection. This ſtate of dependency was very diſagreeable to 

the Merciaz nobility : and Julfbere, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Penda, affuming 

the crown, they ſhook off the Nerthumbrian yoke, and regained the poſſeſſion of 

all their country, ſouth of the Trent and Humber. Eg frid, fon and ſucceſſor + of 

Ofwi, reconquered Lincolnſhire A. D. 679 : but was drove out of it again five years 

after by Etbelred, king of Mercia; who defeated him in a bloody battle fought 

near the Trent, with the ſlaughter of a great part of the Northumbrian army. In 

this battle was ſlain, in the eighteenth year of his age, A/fwozr, a prince of amiable 

and noble qualities, the darling of both theſe contending nations, brother to Eg- 

frid, and to Oftrytha Ethelred's queen; a loſs regretted generally by the Mercians, 

but more ſo by the Northumbrians, to whom it was irreparable, and by the ex- 

tinction of the line of Etbelric, proved in the end fatal to their monarchy. It was 

not unreaſonable to apprehend that this accident might exaſperate matters, and cauſe 

the war to be carried on with greater fury than ever: butarchbiſhop Theodere taking 

occaſion thence to repreſent the unhappy conſequences of their quarrel,” prevailed 

ſo much, by his wiſe remonſtrances, upon two princes ſo nearly allied, as to bring 

them to a laſting peace, without proceeding to any further hoſtilities. By this treaty, 

2 ſum of money, the uſual fine according to the legal eſtimation of a prince's head 

, received. among the Engliſh, was paid to Egfrid for the death. of his brother, and 
== Lincolnſhire remained to the Mercians. Bas £12113 Oh e ad I 

—_ -. : - Bern, in the beginning of his reign, was ſucceſsful in all his enterprizes. 

The Pi#s, uneaſy at the tribute which they uſed to pay to the Northumbrian kings, 

and in hopes of throwing off a yoke which they deemed diſhonourable, as they 
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1.95. had raiſed 4 prodigious army out of all the northern nations: but be- A. D. 670. 
felt it heavy, prodigious army ns 4 


ing attacked by Egfrid, with a much inferior number of troops, were defeated and 
cut in pieces, with ſuch an immenſe ſlaughter, that two rivers being filled with the 
carcaſſes of the ſlain, afforded a paſſage dry- ſhod to the purſuers. What conqueſts 


he made upon the Britains, appears in ſome meaſure from the grants he made of 


their lands to the churches and  convents of his own country; it being an uſual 
thing with the Saxon * princes, to beſtow upon the Engliſb clergy the poſſeſſions 
which the Britiſb clergy had enjoyed, before they were obliged to deſert them, and 
fly to fave their lives from the fury of the enemy. Theſe lands, already appropriated 
to ſacred uſes, were not the only ſubject of the grants of thoſe princes: they gave 
others to churches and convents, with a profuſion that is not eaſy to be imagined; 
Thus, at Wilfrid's dedication of the magnificent church, which he had erected in 
honour of St. Peter at Ripon; when this prelate ſtanding before the altar, enu- 
merated, in the hearing of all the congregation, the ſeveral tegions or territories 
given to that monaſtery, he mentioned, among other benefactions, that of ſeveral 
tracts of country near the Rzbble, granted to it by Eg frid, with the conſent and ſub- 
ſcription of the biſhops and all his nobility aſſembled on that occafion. When 
this prince had reduced the reſt of Lancaſhire, he beſtowed * Carthmell, and other 
| adjoining manors on the borders of Weſtmorland, upon St. Cuthbert, to whom he 
afterwards, in the ſynod or parliament of Twyford, A. D. 684, gave the city of 
Carliſle, with the country about it, containing fifteen miles in circuit, when he had 
ſubdued the Britains in the parts adjacent. Eg rid had made theſe conqueſts be- 
fore his diſaſter in the Mercian war: but the check he received in it from Ethelred, 
did not reſtrain him from invading Freland ; a country which had ever been in a 
ſtate of amity with the Engliſb, and which having given him no offence, did not 
deſerve to be ravaged in the cruel manner it was by general Berct and his forces, 
The warlike genius of a prince, however glorious it may make him appear in the 
eyes of the unthinking world, is very often, the greateſt misfortune that can befal 
a people: and Eg frid's death was owing to his too much indulging that diſpoſition. 
It doth not appear how the Pi#s had offended him: but the year after the I-;/b 
expedition, he entered their territories with a ſtrong army; and being drawn by the 
enemy into the faſtneſſes of mountains and moraſſes, was cut in pieces, with the 
beſt part of his forces, at Ne#an's Mere, on May 20, A. D. 685. The Pigs. im- 
proving their victory, recovered part of the country which they had formerly loſt, 
threw off the yoke of the Engliſb, and could never after be brought to pay them 
any tribute, or 3 own any ſubjection: the Britains too, in theſe quarters, recovered 
alſo their liberty... l | 5 
Tun Northumbrians received a terrible blow in this battle: they had loft in it the 
the flower of their nobility ; and by the king's death, the legitimate line of their 
old race of princes was extinct ; ſo that they had no head to unite them, in defence 
of their country, againſt the enemy, who. over- ran it at pleaſure. In + this diſtreſs 
the great character of Adfrid, an illegitimate fon. of Oſiui, who had in the queſt 
of wiſdom and knowledge retired, many years before, a voluntary exile from his 
country, to ſtidy in the Scottiſb ifles, recommended him to their choice; and by 
the 5 influence of the queen dowager and St. Cuthbert, they all agreed in ſending | 
for him over to receive the crown. This prince, though he could not recover what 
the Picts had conquered, redreſſed however the diforder of the Northumbrian, af 
fairs; and having made his people happy for near twenty years by his wiſe and 
feady government, died at * Dryffeld in December, d. D. 704. Eadulf, upon 
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A. D. 68 r. reality, had leſs hold of their hearts, and a leſs effect on their lives and converſation, 

Yo Hence it came, that they ſoon. fell into a general corruption, which infected all 0}. 

ders and degrees of men in the Northumbrian dominions ; producing continually 

civil wars, in which their kings and vaſt numbers of their commonalty loft tei 

lives, and provoking; providence (as our old hiſtorians imagine) to ſend upon then 
the plague of the Danes for the puniſhment of their iniquities. | 
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XIX. Tuar kingdom had made a great figure from the time of Fe: 
under whom the two provinces of Deira and Bernicia may be faid to be frſ 
united, He had broke the power of the Britiſh chieftains, that ruled on th, 
borders of his dominions, in the provinces ſeated in the middle of England: and 
had, by his ſucceſs, enabled the Mercian princes to complete their ſettlements in 
thoſe parts, the moſt northern of which he kept to himſelf. He was, by this means, 
maſter of all the country between the ſea, which waſhes Lincolnſhire on the caſt 
and Chefter on the weft, which, through the Britains averſion to be cooped up 
within walls, and venturing an engagement in the open field with unequal forces 
had fallen into his hands upon their defeat. Edwin, who ſucceeded him, enjoyed 
all his predeceffor's conqueſts, and even extended them, by reducing the Britains of 
the foreſt of Elmet, in the Weſft-Riding of Yorkſhire, and in the moſt ſouthern 
parts of Lancaſhire. * Ofwald kept poſſeſſion of all the territories which the 
others had acquired, till his death at the battle near Ofwefire allowed the enemy to 
over- run the country; which was however recovered, for the moſt part, by his bro- 
ther Qui. This prince enlarged his dominions northward, by either fubduing ſe- 
verat of the Britiſb and Pi:fh clans in Scotland, or rendering them tributary; and 
by his great victory over Penda, was enabled not only to recover the countries of 
the northern Marcii, Msddle- Angles, and Lincolnſinre3, but alſo to keep all Mercia 
for three years in ſubjection. This ſtate of dependency was very difagreeable to 
the Mercias nobility : and Fulfbere, the eldeſt farviving ſon of Penda, aſſuming 
the crown, they ſhook off the Northumbrian yoke, and regained the poſſeſſion of 
all their country, fouth of the Trent and Humber. Eg frid, fon and ſucceſſor * of 
Ofwi, reconquered Lincolnſhire A. D. 679: but was drove out of it again five years 
after by Etbelred, king of Mercia; who defeated him in a bloody battle fought 
near the Trent, with the ſlaughter of a great part of the Northumbrian army. In 
this battle was ſlain, in the eighteenth year of his age, A#/fwzn, a prince of amiable 
and noble qualities, the darling of both theſe contending nations, brother to Fg- 


frid, and to Oftrytha Ethelred's queen; a loſs regretted generally by the Mercians, 


but more ſo by the Northumbrians, to whom it was irreparable, and by the ex- 
tinction of the line of Erbelric, proved in the end fatal to their monarchy. It was 
not unreaſonable to apprehend that this accident might exaſperate matters, and cauſe 
the war to be carried on with greater fury than ever: butarchbiſhop Theodore taking 
occaſion thence to repreſent the unhappy conſequences of their quarrel; prevailed 
ſo much, by his wiſe remonſtrances, upon two princes ſo nearly allied, as to bring 
them to a laſting peace, without proceeding to any further hoſtilities, By this treaty, 
+ ſum of money, the uſual fine according to the legal eſtimation of a prince's head 
received among the Engliſh, was paid to Eg vid for the death of his brother, and 
Lincolnſhire remained to the Merians. 
Erni, in the beginning of his reign, was ſucceſsful in all his enterprizes. 
The 'PiZs, uneaſy at the tribute which they uſed to pay to the Northumbrian kings, 
and in hopes of throwing off a yoke which they deemed diſhonourable, as they 
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. heavy, had raiſed a prodigious army out of all the northern nations; but be- 4. D. 670. 
2 2 Egfrid, with a much inferior number of troops, were defeated and a 
at in pieces with ſuch an immenſe flaughter, that two rivers being filled with the 
carcaſſes of the ſlain, afforded a paſſage dry-ſhod to, the purſuers. What conqueſts 
be made upon the Britains, appears in ſonie meaſure from the grants he made of 
their lands to the churches and convents of his own country; it being an uſual 
thing with the Saxon * princes, ' to beſtow upon the Engizh clergy the poſſeſſions 
© which the Britiſh clergy had enjoyed, before they were obliged to deſert them, and 
fly to fave their lives from the fury of the enemy. Theſe lands, already appropriated 
to ſacred uſes, were not the only ſubject of the grants of thoſe princes: they gave 
others to churches and convents, with a profuſion that is not eaſy to be imagined: 
Thus, at Wilfrid's dedication of the magnificent church; which he had erected in 
honour of St. Peter at Ripon; when this prelate ſtanding before the altar, enu- 
merated, in the hearing of all the congregation, the ſeveral tegions or territories 
given to that monaſtery, he mentioned, among other benefactions, that of ſeveral 
tracts of country near the Ribble, granted to it by Eg frid, with the conſent and ſub- 
ſcription of the biſhops and all his nobility aſſembled on that occaſion. When 
this prince had reduced the reſt of Lancaſhire, he beſtowed * Carthmell, and other 
| adjoining manors on the borders of Weſtmorland, upon St. Cuthbert, to whom he 
afterwards, in the ſynod or parliament of Twyford, A. D. 684, gave the city of 
Carliſle, with the country about it, containing fifteen miles in circuit, when he had 
ſubdued the Britains in the parts adjacent. Eg f7:id had made. theſe. conqueſts be- 
fore his diſaſter in the Mercian war: but the check he received in it from Bzbelred, 
did not reſtrain him from invading Feland ; a country which had ever been in a 
ſtate of amity with the Enghſb, and which having given him no offence, did not 
deſerve to be ravaged in the cruel manner it was by general Ber# and his forces. 
The warlike genius of a prince, however glorious it may make him appear in the 
eyes of the unthinking world, is very often, the greateſt misfortune that can befal 
a people: and Fg frid's death was owing to his too much indulging that diſpoſition. 
It doth not appear how the Pi#s had offended him: but the year after the Viſb 
expedition, he entered their territories with a ſtrong army; and being drawn by the 
enemy into the faſtneſſes of mountains and moraſſes, was cut in pieces, with the 
beſt part of his forces, at Necfan s Mere, on May 20, A. D. 685. The Pigs. im- 
proving their victory, recovered part of the country which they had formerly loſt; 
threw off the yoke of the Engliſb, and could never after be brought to pay them 
any tribute, or 3 own any ſubjection: the Britains too, in theſe quarters, recovered 
alſo their liberty. | . 
Tux Northumbrians received a terrible blow in this battle: they had loft in it the 
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his death, ſeized the crown, making himſelf maſter of the province of Dera. 
but ſuch was the affection of the nobility to their late prince, that ſome of them 
retiring with his children to Bamburg, the chief city and fortreſs of Bernicia, and 
being there inveſted by Eadulf, a defection of the reſt ſoon followed, ; and 07 
red, the eldeſt of the young princes, though but eight years of age, was advanced 


A. D. 705. to the throne by a general conſent. Bere#fr:i4, the moſt conſiderable of the 
 Y Yo Northumbrian lords, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his attachment to Aldtrit 


A. D. 716. 


A. D. 729. 


family, and had, by his management, brought them all to unite in the behalf of 
Ofred, had the care of the king's perſon and the protection of the realm duri 
his minority; an important truſt which he ſeems to have diſcharged with fidelity 
and vigour, * repulſing the P:#s at Hefeld, or Carebouſe near the wall, when about 
fix years after they attempted to invade Northumberland. Ofred, after 3 a reign of 
eleven years, being killed, was ſucceeded by Kenred: who dying in about two years, 
Ofric, the ſecond ſon of Aldfrid, was placed upon the throne; and dying on 
March 7, A. D. 729, left his crown to Ceolulf, the brother of his predeceſſor 
Kenred, to whom it ſeems-to have of right belonged. 


THERE are ſome differences in the accounts of the deſcents of theſe brother 


ud genealogy of the Northumbrian princes, which it may be proper to mention on 


this occaſion. Simeon Dunelmenfis + ſays, Ida, the founder of their royalty, had 
twelve ſons, and ſpeaks of them as if they were all legitimate; whereas Alured of 
Beverley, Florence of Worceſter, and others, making between them a diſtinction ſel- 
dom obſerved among the German nations before they became Chriſtian, allow only 
ſix of them to be legitimate, putting the reſt in the claſs of natural children, 
Ocga, from whom Simeon derives the deſcent of Kenred and Ceolulf, was the 
youngeſt of Idas ſons, and is ranked by Florence among his ſpurious iſſus: but 
the Cumbrian Britain, who wrote the Saxon genealogies printed at the end of N- 
nius, and ſeems to have been cotemporary with thoſe brothers, and their couſin- 
german king Eadbert, whoſe ſubje& probably he was, makes them deſcend from 
Edric, the fourth legitimate ſon of Ida, in whoſe line, after the extinction of thoſe 
of Adda, Theodric and Ethelric, his elder brothers, the right of the Northumbrian 
crown' was veſted 5, Oſric's diſpofition of the crown in favour of Cezolulf, brother 
to the very man who had ſupplanted him in the poſſeſſion of it, affords a very 
ſtrong preſumption in behalf of this latter deſcent ; for though a dying perſon may 
be willing that his reſentments ſhould be buried with him, yet it is not reaſonable 


1 1b; c. 57. 


2 Bede, |. v. c. 24. man; for the abbot of Foreval [ inter Decem Scriptires, 
3 B. c. 23, 24. Sim. Dun. c. 19. p. 695] agrees with the Cumbrian author in 
+ C. 13. making Cutha and Eata ſons of Liadwald, It is 

- 5 In App. i. ad Nennium, the deſcent is thus tated. 


- Earic begat Ecgulf who was father to Liodwald, 
Kendred and Ceolulf 


father to Cutha and Eata : 
were ſons to the elder brother Cutha, as Eadbert 
king of the  Northumbrians, Egbert archbiſhop of 
York, and Ecgred (who died at Rome very young 
and without iſſue) were of Eata. Simeon, c. 13. 


and 18. agrees that theſe couſin germans were the 


ſons of Cutha and Eata : but inſtead of making 


theſe laſt to be ſons of Liodwald, he repreſents 
them as his grandſons by his ſon Cuthwin. This 


I ine to be a miſtake ariſing from S:imeon's 
ſuppoſing Cuthwin.and Cutha (names promiſcuoſly 
uſed for the ſame perſon by all the writers of the 
HWefi-Saxen hiſtory, and even by Simeon, who, in 
Hiſt. de S. Cuthbert, calls this Ceolulf the ſon of Cuth- 


Wining, whom he calls here ſon of Cutha) to be 
two perſons : whereas, in all appearance, they were 
only names given by different writers to the ſame 


2 


—_ 
| likewiſe to the two princes laſt named 


not ſo eaſy to reconcile the higher part of the two 
genealogies, ſince Simeon ſays, Liodwald was the ſm 
of Egwald, ſon of Aldhelm, ſon of Ocga, and the 
Cumbrian ogiſt makes him the ſon of Ecyu!f 


. ſon of Edric. By the Cumbrian account (which | 
prefer as the more ancient by three hundred years, 


and given by a perſon who had the beſt opportuni-. 
ties of knowing a fact within the direct view of 
his writing) Liodwald. was ſecond couſin to king 
Ofwi, and grandfather to Kendred and Cealulf, 3 

i was to Ofred and Ofric, ſecond 'couſins 
; whereas 
by Simeon's, Liodiuald is removed a degree lows 
in deſcent from Ida, and likewiſe another degree 
higher from Kenred and Ceolulſ; who yet ſeem to 
be elder than their couſins Oſred and Oſric, wiv 
according to the Cumbrian author ſtood in the 
fame degree of deſcent with them, from their 
common anceſtor, . 1 


to 
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he ſhould forget them to ſuch a degree, unleſs for the ſake of right, and 4. D. 729. 
T ib of conſcience. It is * to this prince, whoſe learning, piety, religion, 
and readineſs to reform the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of his kingdom he celebrates in ſe- 
veral places, that Bede dedicates his hiſtory. | 

Crorurr, in * the beginning of his reign, found himſelf involved in ſo many 
1;iculties, and ſuch a number of enemies upon his hands, that it was not eaſy to 

«fs when he ſhould ſee an end of his troubles, or what would be the event of 
thoſe wars and commotions. It was for ſome time various; he was taken pri- 
ſoner, thruſt into a convent, and afterwards reſtored ; yet he got the better of them 
all in the ſpace of two years; when Bede having put the laſt hand to his work, ſays, 
he was at peace with the Picts, the Scots, and the Britains; ſome of which laſt 
were in ſubjection to him, and the others, who were tilt independent, committed 
no hoſtilities. His kingdom likewiſe enjoyed ſuch a ſettled peace and tranquility, 
that the nobility and other perſons leſs conſiderable, forgetting their old inclination 
to arms, ran with ſuch eagerneſs to embrace a monaſtic life, the prevailing mode of 
religion in thoſe times, that Bede was apprehenſive another age might feel the con- 
ſequences of that general inclination. Ceolulf himſelf taking the ſame turn of 4. D. 737- 
devotion 3 at the latter end of 4. D. 737, or in the beginning of the year follow- 
ing, voluntarily reſigned the crown to Eadbert, his uncle's fon: and profeſſing 
himſelf a monk, lived above twenty years afterwards in the monaſtery of Lindiſ- 
farne. Eadbert was a wile and a great prince, brave and experienced in war, ſkilled 
in the arts of peace, vigilant and prudent in the whole courſe of his govern- 
ment. His dominions ſuffered no inſult during his reign, + except in the beginning , » 70. 
of it, when being engaged in an expedition againſt the Picbs, Ethelbald king of OW 
Mercia, without any regard to the faith of treaties, ſeized the opportunity to invade 
the ſouthern parts 5 of the Northumbrian territories, then left unguarded, in confi- 
dence of the ſtate of amity which had long ſubſiſted between the two nations. 
The Mercian had ſoon reaſon to repent his invaſion, ſharing the like fate with Ead- 
bert's other enemies ; who were either defeated by him in the field, or reduced un- 
der his ſubjection. This laſt was the fate of moſt of the © Strath-Cluyd Britains, 
who loſt a large tract of their country in A. D. 750, when Eadbert 7 ſubdued Kyle, 
and the adjacent parts of Galloway : and purſuing his conqueſts, made himſelf 
maſter of Alcluid, the capital of their dominions, which ſeem. from that time to 
have loſt the name of a kingdom. | 9 

Tur continued ſeries of troubles and civil wars which broke out ſoon after 
among the Northumbrians, and laſted till their country was ruined, afforded indeed 
theſe Britains an opportunity to throw off their yoke : but expoſed them likewiſe to 

the invaſion of the Pi&#s; who increaſed in ſtrength as the others grew weaker, and 
were in poſſeſſion of a great part of the Stratb-Cluyd territories, when they were 
conquered ®, in A. D. 842, by Kenneth Mac Alpin, the firſt monarch of all Scot- 
land. Langhorne gives a lift of ſeven or eight kings of the Britains in theſe parts, 
ſucceeding one another down to Dum-nul, who lived in the middle ofthe tenth cen- 
tury, and Hilredus Nie vallenſis, who, about A. D. 1150, wrote the life of St. Ninian, 
ſays, it was certain by hiſtories, and by memory of men, that thoſe weſtern countries 
had kings of their own tothe end of the Engliſb times: i. e. till the Norman conqueſt. 

But this laſt author, agreeable to the cuſtom of ancient times, gives the ſtyle of 
King to the chieftains of conſiderable clans, that lived in a ſtate of independency 
% probably the old writers likewiſe did, from whom the other derived his cata- 


5. ad Egbert and Prefat. ad hift. cel. 6 Bede's Continuat. ? Sim. Dun. De gots 
* Bade l. c. 23. and Continuatio. Reg. Angl. Hoveden. p. 4 See Init Dif, 
im. Dun. Hift. Eccl. Dunelm. c. 16. p. 968, Hit. rerum. Albion. p. 239. 
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. logue 


A. D. 740. logue of princes. For the preface to the Glaſgow Chartulary obſerves, that after 
— Yo the taking of Alcluyd, the Picts, Scots, and Danes over-ran the country 


4. D. 758. humour or notions of the times, he reſigned bis, crown. to his ſon Off: and te- 
V tired into a convent, where he lived. ten years; long enough, to, ſec the calamitie 


A. D. 159. had reigned little more than a year, when he was murdgred by his own domeſtics, 
aud his chrone filled by Erbrlmold, fon of Mull; who was ſet up by the people, and 


4. P. 265. Erxhelwald got the victory. This uſurper, after, he had. enjoyed the crown, fix 
V years, either reſignedꝰ or was forced at Winchanbeale. (an uſual, place for holding 


4. D. 224. after, was deſerted by, all his, nobility, and. forced to fly to Ninoflꝭ king of the Pi 
—Y > for. refuge.  Ethelred, ſon of the: late uſurper Ethekuald, was, placed in his fiead 


A.D. 779. b 
A. D. 788. about ten years: and being then perfidiouſly murdered at Scytbelceſter (now dt. 
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| ſo conti 
nually, that abundance of the inhabitants quitted it, and the reſt remined n 
ſtate of anarchy, till the time of king Alexander I. or his brother David, who 
re-eſtabliſhed the ſee of Glaſgow, Theſe chieftains continued thus independent 
for ſome ages, being re-inforced by great numbers of Pics; who, upon the con. 
queſt of their country by Kennet, retired into Gallaway, and there fortified them. 
ſelves, till at laſt they were forced to ſubmit, retaining ſtill ſome of their libert; 
laws, and cuſtgms, with princes of their own, though depending on the crown of 
Scotland, as Fergus, Uchtred, and Alan, among whoſe daughters Galloway was di- 
vided. We ſee, in the hiſtory of the e of Mun, ſuch inſtances of the power of the 
chieftains here mentioned, and of their raiſing armies by their own authority to 
aſſiſt or oppoſe the various claimants of the kingdom of the iſles, even after the 
time of William the congueror, that their dependance upon the crown of Scotland 
doth not ſeem to have been very great, nor their clans in the condition of other 
ſubjects. It was much later. before the Scottiſb kings left off to mention them 
under the diſtinct name of Gakoveyen/es, in their royal charters and other acts of 
ſovereignty :, and it is certain, that as theſe people enjoyed liberties, ſo they ſpoke a 
language different from what was uſed in the reſt of Scotland; the Welſh con- 
tinuing to be generally ſpoke till the time of the reformation. 

- .EADBERT 3, after his reducing of Acluyd, received no moleſtation from the 
Engliſh, Picts, or any other neighbouring powers: they were all glad to be at peace 
with him; they honoured. his perſon, and admired his great qualities, - He wa 
belayed and eſteemed by all his ſubjc&s, who, felt the benefits of bis adni- 
niſtration: and ſuch was the fame of his virtues and the reputation which his 
actions had gained him abroad, that Pepin, king of France, frequently ſent hin 
many royal preſents, as teſtimonies of his friendſhip, and eſteem. Thus happy in 
the ſituation of his affairs, and in the proſperity and obedience of his people, after 
haying ſupported a tottering kingdom for twenty-one years, he togk a ſtep which 
expoſed it to utter ruin. Full of religious ſentiments, and carrigd away by the 


which, in conſequence. of chat ation, Eil upon, his family and country. + Of, 
not knowing the world, nor underſtanding the art, of government, like his father, 


does.not appear.any way related to, the. royal family. When, he. entered upon the 
third year of his government, Ofwin, tyled-* Cite, who ſeems. to be a ſon either of 
the late king, or Eadbert, raiſed a body of forces to recover the crown: but was flan 
in a bloody battle. fought for three days together at Eldem, near Melroſs, in which 


cquneils and, ſynods) to quit it to Alabred, the fan of Qſfredz, who, nine yeas 


upon the throne: but had ſcarce, poſſeſſed it, five years, when, he was driven ou 
wald ( on. of. G/ulf, and, brother to. Alchred) who, recovered the crown of hs 
anceſtors. . This prince, ho is celebrated. for his juſtice and, piety, enjoyed i 
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Ofoal#s) near the wall of Severus, by Siega, one of his Generals, was ſucceeded 
by his nephew Oſred, ſon to the late king Alchred. The improvidence or miſ- 
taken piety of the Northumbrian kings. in making exorbitant grants of their de- 
neſnes to monaſteries, had left ſo little power in the crown, that the murderer 
2 five years after in his bed, and in his own country and the new king, after a 
reign of one year, was ſurprized and ſeized by his nobility, ſhaved and put into a 4. H. 789. 1 
monaſtery; whence he ſoon after fled to the Je of Man for refuge from the cruelty ＋ ] | 
of Ethelred. This uſurper had murdered duke Earduf, and put Oelf and Oelfwine, 
the two ſons of the late king fold, to death, after drawing them, by fallacious 
promiles, from the ſanctuary of Nori: and ſeemed determined to extirpate the royal 
family. Ofred was ſoon after invited home by the oaths and ſolemn aſſurances of 
ſeveral of the nobility : but, being betrayed and deſerted by his troops, was taken, 
and, by the uſurper's orders, was put to death at Aynburg, September 14, A. D. 792"; 
as Alchmund, ſon of Alchred, was eight years after by Eardulf. Thus was the line 
of Edric extinct; which had afforded a race of great and good princes, under 
which the nation had been happily governed, and flouriſhed in the height of 
power and glory: and the Northumbrians, in conſequence of their repeated re- 
bellions and perfidies, found themſelves involved in all the miſeries which are the 
never failing conſequences of an uncertain ſucceſſion. 
Tux fate of Oſred and his predeceſſors was enough to deter any body from ad- 
vancing a claim to the crown: the nobility being maſters of the kingdom, ſeem 
to have been at a loſs for ſome time how to diſpoſe of it ; and in this exigence re- ; 
ſolved at laſt to recal Ethelred, the ſon of Moll, from an exile, which had now laſted: 
twelve years, to reſume the government. Ethelred endeavoured to ſecure himſelf 
by the meaſures above-mentioned, and by the marriage of Elfeda, daughter of 
Offa, the powerful king of Mercia: but all his precautions were inſufficient, be- 
ing killed on April 18, in the ſeventh of his reign, at Gobre, Ofbald 3, a nobleman, 
was choſen for his ſucceſſor by ſome of the princes: but being forſaken by all, 
before a month was expired, found himſelf obliged to fly, for the ſafety of his life, 
into Scotland; where he died three years after in a convent.  Eardulf, the ſon: of a 
father of the, fame name, was then advanced to the throne ; but whether by thoſe 
who had diſpatched Ehelred, is uncertain: it appears however that they were ſoon 
weary of him, and General Wada putting himſelf at their head, a battle was fought 
two years after at Billingboth, near Walalege, in which they were defeated by Ethel- 
red. Theſe were times of ſuch diſtraction among the Northumbrians, that (as Alcuin 
complains in his letters) no! body's perſon could be ſecure among them; no ad- 
vice could do good upon them; all learning, for which the country had been fa- 
* mous in the time of his maſter archbiſhop. Egbert, was now neglected; the mo- 
* naſteries were polluted with adulteries, the altar with perjuries, and the land with 
* the blood of their princes; the ſame vices prevailed every where, as reigned among 
© the Britains in the time of Gildas, and the people full as ripe for deſtruction, the 
kingdom being, in a manner, ruined by their inteſtine; broils, perjuries, and trea- 
* Cheries ; and that Charle-Magne was ſo incenſed at What he heard of their con- | 
duct, that had it not been for his interceſſion, he would have takenample vengeance | 
on ſuch a perverſe perfidious nation, which he deemed: to be worſe than pagans, . | 
and have puniſhed them for their continual rebellions and murders of their _ 
— princes.” Malmeſbury, who quotes theſe: paſſages, adds, that the crown- of | | 
Nerthumberland was ſo precarious in its poſſeſſion, and the accepting it fo ſure a ſtep 
o death, that no body cared. to venture upon it; and the nation was leſt above thirty 
years without a regular governor, expoſed all the time as a ſubje& of deriſion to all 
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their neighbours, and a prey to every invader; till at the end of that term, i 
A. D. 827, they fell under the dominion of Egbert; and what kings they had af, 
wards were tributaries to thoſe of the Weſt-Saxons. 

SIMEON *, however, gives an account ſomewhat different: and ſpeaks of kings 
that ſucceeded Eardulf, who ſeems to have been an active prince, and marched wit, 
an army to invade Mercia, upon king Kenulf*s giving protection to ſome of hi, 
enemies. Kenulf met him in the field with a numerous force, and a battle was 
like to enſue, but prevented by the biſhops and nobility of both parties; whoſe 
mediation prevailed to have a peace concluded. Eardulf, when he had governed 
about ten years, was drove out by Elfewold ; who not keeping his power above 
two years, was, in his turn, dethroned by Eanred, ſon of - Eardulf. This prince i; 
fait to have had the chief command for thirty-three years, and to have been ſuc- 


A. D. 840. ceeded in it by his ſon Ethelred; who maintained his dignity till A. D. 850, when 
LV he underwent the common fate of the Northumbrian princes. Oſbert, who ſlew 


him, ſeems to have paſſed the firſt twelve years of his government without any 
remarkable diſaſter : but then the Northumbrians ſetting up Alla, a civil war en. 
ſued; which laſted five years, till A. D. 867, when an infinite multitude of Dane, 
Friſians, and other pagan nations took York, and over-ran the country. Theſe 
pirates had plundered Lindisfarne in A. D. 793; and the year following had 
treated the monaſtery of Farrav in the ſame manner: but had not then advanced 


within land for want of a force ſufficient. They came now in a large fleet, and 


in prodigious numbers, under the command of Halfdene, Inguar, Hubba, Har 
and ſeveral kings and chieftains, threatning a conqueſt of the whole kingdom, 
though having taken York on November 1, and advanced from thence as far as the 
Tyne; they did not think fit to paſs the river; but returned back to that capital of 
Deira, which they made their head quarters. The two competitors for the crown 


ſuſpending their quarrel,” to guard againſt the common danger, joined their forces : 


and marched, attended by eight earls, to attack the enemy in Vor; but were both 
ſlain on Lurch 21, A. D. 868, and their forces defeated in the action. 
THE 5 monk of Jorval, who ſhould know the affairs of his own country: and 


probably had fome account of them in the regiſters of his monaſtery, relates this 


event in a different manner: which ſeems to account for the Danes coming over at 
this time, not under private chieftains in a piratical way, as they had ever done be- 
fore, but under the command of kings and princes, with the view of making a 
conqueſt of the country. He fays, that Bruern Brocard, a Northumbrian noble- 
man, who had the care of the ports and ſea coaſt, being abſent from home in per- 
forming the duties of his charge, Oſbert coming back from hunting with a ſmall 
retinue, called at his houſe: and committed a rape upon his lady, who had enter- 
tained him nobly; and being inconſolable for the violence and diſhonour ſhe had 
ſuffered, acquainted her huſband with it at his return. Bruern, full of fury at an 
injury of ſuch a nature, went with a body of his relations and friends to court; 
and ſurrendering his land, with all that he held of the crown, renounced his homage 
and fealty ; * declaring that he would never hold any thing of him as his lord for 
the future: and immediately taking leave of his friends, went to Denmark; where 


be found means to perſuade king Codrin or Guthurn to undertake this expedition. 


The account he gave of the ſtate of the Northumbrian kingdom probably filled 
that prince with the hopes of a conqueſt: and aſſembling his nobility, particularly 
the two warlike” brothers Inguur and Hubba, he came over with a great arm); 
landing in Holderneſs;,'-and defttoying all the country before him, till he came 
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rt, where he routed and killed Ofbert in battle. The ſame author adds, that 
upon advice of that event, Alla, whom Bruern's relations, after following his 
example in renouncing their fealty and tenures, had ſet up for a king, marched 
againſt them with his forces: but was hikewiſe defeated and flain not far from 
Lil, at a place called from thence, and ſtill bearing the name of, Elleſcroft. 
This ill ſucceſs brought on an agreement, by, which the Danes, remaining in 
poſſeſſion of their conqueſts, appointed Egbert to govern the country north of the 
Tyne, under their dominion : but Inguar marching two years after with part of 
the Daniſh forces to invade the Eaſt-.Ang les 5 and Half, dene with other of their 
chieftains being employed in different parts of England, the Northumbrians ima- 
gined they had a fair opportunity, either of depoſing their king, or of recovering 
their liberty. They turned out Egbert, and ſet up one Ricfg in his ſtead, whoſe | 
rule was of no long continuance ; for Halfdene quitting his quarters at Repton in A. D. 875. 
Derbyſtire, and embarking his troops, landed at the mouth of the Tyne : and de- OY Y 
ſtroyed all Bernicia with fire and ſword, from the eaſtern to the weſtern ſea, and 
from one end of the Northumbrian territories. to the other. Thus ended that 
kingdom, after a continuance of three hundred and twenty eight years, if the mi- 
ſerable times of confuſion, which took up the latter part of that term, may be 
reckoned in the number. An account of the Mercian and Weſt-Saxon kingdoms, 


will neceſſarily take in the affairs of the leſſer ſtates of their neighbourhood ; and 
compleat the hiſtory of the heptarchy. 
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XX. Tur Mercian kingdom, founded by Crida, made no great figure till the Account of 
time of his grandſon Penda; who, by his victory over 8. Oſald, made himſelf 3 
maſter of thoſe parts of the Northumbrian territories, which lay ſouth of the Hum- J P. 6g. 
ber, and kept them till his death: when Of recovered, them, but was three WY 
years after drove out of Lincolnſhire and what he poſſeſſed ſouth of the Trent, J. P. 658. 
by Mulfere ſon of Penda. This prince had ſcarce ſettled the northern part of hi 
territories, when he was attacked by the Veſ-Saxons in a different quarter: but 
their king Kenwalch, having paſſed the Ouſe, which divided their dominions, was 
defeated by Wulfhere at Poſſents-birig, by ſome ſuppoſed to be Potterſbury, but 
probably Poſenham, towns lying near one another in Northamptonſhire, and the 
latter parted only by the abovementioned river from Bucks, and Stony-Stratford. 

In conſequence of this victory, Wulfbere over-ran all the vale of Bucks, and the 
adjoining parts of Oxfordſhire, as far as the Thames; all that country being in thoſe 
days, known by the name of Aſbendun. Whether Cuthred, ſon of Cwichelm 3, and 
nephew to Kenwalch, to whom the latter had given it thirteen years before, was, 
with his couſin Kenbright, {lain or wounded in the battle, it is obſerved, that they 
died in the year of this action. Yulfbere, to improve his victory, and do what 
miſchief he could to his enemy, paſſed the Thames, and waſting - Surrey with part 
of Hampſhire, reduced the Je of Wight : but theſe: conqueſts being too remote 
from his own territories to be eaſily maintained, he made a preſent of the iſland 

and of the country of the Meanuari, a part of Hants bordering upon Suſſex, to 
Eaifwald*, king of the South-Saxons ; to whom he had been godfather upon his con- 
verſion to the Chriſtian religion. 


Worrurnk, an active prince, at the head of a warlike nobility, ſeems to have been 


continually at war with one neighbour or other, and extended the dominions of the 
Mercians weſtward beyond the Severne : driving the Britains from what they had hi- 
therto poſſeſſed between that river and the Wye; and ſubduing thoſe tracts of country, 
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which formed ſoon after the * dioceſe of Hereford, and part of that of Worceſter , the - 
former of which ſees was erected, the year following his death, and the other about 
four years later. He reduced the kingdoms of the Eaft-Saxons and Faft- Angle, 
o a ſtate of vaſſalage; in which they continued, paying tribute to the Merriam 
till the end of the heptarchy : and appears to have been ſucceſsful in all his cn. 
terprizes, till the year before his deceaſe ; when, being defeated by Eg frid he 
loft the province of Lindſey. The great ſlaughter, made of the Mercians in tha 
defeat, put their affairs into a condition, which rendered it very unpolitick to pro- 
voke new enemies: and Wulfhere had too much ſpirit and bravery to acquieke 
in ſuch a loſs, if he had not been diverted by an invaſion from another quarter, 
It is very improbable that he ſhould, in ſuch a juncture, have any thoughts of new 
conqueſts, or be able to penetrate (as ſome ſuppoſe) ſo far as Beduin in Wit. 
ſhire, the very centre of the territories of the Weſft-Saxons : but it is not at all 
unlikely, that theſe ſhould embrace an opportunity, which ſeemed favourable, to 
have their revenge for former diſgraces and ravages. It is for theſe reaſons, that 
I judge A/cwin was the aggreſſor; and that Vulſbere, to oppoſe his paſſage at the 
Ouſe, met him at Bidenham (which I take to be the Bedanbeof of Florence and 
the Saxon chronicle) near Bedford; where a battle enſued, the event whereof is 
not related by our old hiſtorians. Wulfbere died the fame year: and leaving 
e 
helred. | 
+TH1s prince was, by all relations, much fitter for a cloiſter, than a crown: and 
yet the year after his acceſſion, he waſted em in an horrible manner; deſtroy- 
ing all the poſſeſſions of the ſee of Rochefter, and not ſparing either churches or 
h monaſteries. This ſucceſs againſt a ſmall kingdom encouraged him three years 
4. D. 704. after to cope 5 with Egfrid king of the Northumbrians ; from whom he recovered 
YN Lincolnſhire : anda peace enſuing, he ſpent the reſt of his reign of twenty nine years 
in a ſtate of ination. He retired at laſt into the monaſtery © of Bardney; leaving 
the kingdom to his nephew Kenred (ſon of Wulfhere) whom two years before he 
had put in poſſeſſion of Lincolnſhire. Kenred did not hold it above five years, 
before he reſigned it to Cæolred ꝰ the ſon of his predeceſſor: and went in a fit of 
the faſhionable devotion, with O/a king of the Eaft-Saxons, to Rome; where he 
paſſed the remainder of his days in a monaſtery. Ceolred's reign is remarkable 
only for a battle * between him and Ina, king of the Weft-Saxons (at a place called 
Weddeſbeorge, perhaps Weddeſboriaw 9 near Bermingham in the ſkirts of Staffordſhire, 
where Ethelfleda, governeſs of the Mercians, afterwards erected a fortreſs) and for 
ſome diſputes with Erbelbald. This prince was the next heir of the crown: and 
ſucceeding to it upon Ceolred's ** deceaſe, founded the famous monaſtery of C- 
land, in a place Which had ** ſerved for the retreat of his friend St. Guthlac, the 
firſt Saxon hermite. 5 5 
Tus was but an equivocal mark of Ethelbald's religion, he was ſecond couſin 
to the late king, being grandſon to Eapa brother to Penda: and as ambition 
had been the cauſe of the firſt troubles of his life, fo after he came to the crown 
he lived in a very diſſolute manner, teaching, by his example, the Mercian nobility to 


Bede, I. iv. c. 12, 23. Ang. Sac. i. 427. 469. he fought in his own dominions, where Banbur) 
* Bede, I. iii. c. 7. + 3 Gor. Sax. A. b. — was ſituated; though be might very well march 
+ Chron. Sax. A. D. 676. Bede, I. iv. c. 12. from thence, to make an impreſſion on the Ar- 
I c. 1 Bede, I. v. c. 19. cian territories, whoſe princes at that time uſually 
Obr. Sax, A. D. 709. * Ib. A. D. 715. reſided at Tamworth, whence Weddeſbury is about 
9 This place is eleven or twelve leagues from ten miles diſtance. See Cumden's Staſpordſpire, and 
| Banbury, if this laſt be the Bonebiry where Hove- Alured. Beverlac. | 
| | den ſays the battle was fought ; but as he makes 1% 1b. 4. D. 716. u Ingulf, Hiſte 
| © Ina the aggreſſor in the war, it is not likely that * Chr. Sax. A. D. 716. 
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have the fame averſion to matrimony that he expreſſed himſelf, and to indulge 

themſelves in a vague concubinage. Hence aroſe a general corruption of manners 

ut his dominions ; the fame whereof flew into foreign parts, and drew 

upon him a ſevere reproof from Bon face, archbiſhop of Mentz, and his fellow 4. D. 745. 

biſhops fynodically aſſembled ; as we ſee in their letter: which having been pre... - 

ſerved by Malmeſbury * gives an illuſtrious teſtimony of the chaſtity of the old 

Saxens, who, heathens as they were, puniſhed every breach of it capitally and 

with marks of the utmoſt deteſtation. How far Ethelbald reformed upon this 

admonition in that reſpect, is uncertain : but he appears to have made the clergy 

ſome amends for the invaſions, which, following his predeceſſors example, he 

had made upon their rights and poſſeſſions; granting to all the churches and mo- þ, n. 749; 
naſteries within his territories a privilege * of exemption from all taxes, works, TV N 
burdens, and ſecular ſervices; except ſuch as were neceffary for the building of 

bridges, and the erection or repair of fortreſſes. This prince's fondneſs for plea- 4 
ſures did not ſtifle his ambition; nor did the enjoyment of the crown of Mercia | 
ſatisfy his defires : the fame paſſion that made him unquiet and ſeditious whilſt 

a ſubject, kept him when upon the throne from allowing any reſt, either to him- 

ſelf, or his neighbours. - His ſudden attempt upon the Northumbrian territories 

hath been already mentioned: but what took up the greateſt part of his reign, 

was his wars againſt the Feft-Saxons 3, with various ſucceſs, and with very little 

intermiſſion. The moſt remarkable of his fortunate campaigns was that in 

which he took and demoliſhed Somerton , a frontier garriſon of the Weſt-Saxons 

in Oxfordſhire, about two leagues from Brackley, on the borders of the Mercian do- 

minions. Peace was ſometimes made between the two kingdoms ; but never 

laſted any conſiderable time: it however allowed them on one occafion to join 

their forces together to oppoſe the Yelſb, who had drawn together a vaſt army, 

in order to invade either the one or the other's territories, but were defeated b 

the two Saxon princes vying with one another in bravery. Ethelbald fell at laſt 

after a reign of forty one years, either by 5 the {word of the Weſt-Saxons, as 

Brompton ſays, or, as others think, by the rebellion. of his own ſubjects, being 

flain in a battle fought on Seggeſwald® between Lercefter and Newark. ; 

7 BEORNRED upon this event uſurped the crown: but was ſoon driven out of 

Mercia by a general defection of the people; who reſtored Offa, the next heir of 

the royal line, being deſcended of Eawa, brother to Penda. Malmeſbury * ſays of 

this prince, that it is difficult to decide, whether his vices or his virtues were, greater 

and prevailed moſt in his conduct: it is certain that he was infinitely ambitious; 

and, if he could but carry his point, never troubled himſelf about the lawfulneſs 

of his meaſures, or the juſtneſs of his enterprizes, Brompton? mentions the 

Nerthumbrians, as the firſt of his conqueſts ; the confuſions and civil wars, that 

reigned in that country, affording him an opportunity of reducing Nottingham- 

ſhire : which they being in no condition to recoyer, it is reckoned among the 

counties that lay within his dominions, and of which O died poſſeſſed. There 

w a paſſage in Bede n, which ſeems to hint, that in his time the kings of Kent 

were in ſome reſpe& dependent on thoſe of Mercia, and probably paid them 
tribute or ſome other marks of ſubjection. Whether Lothair, who had lately ſuc- 
cceded to the Kentiſh crown, had been negligent in paying that duty, which was 


L. i. c. 4. Cneil. Magn. Brit. vol. i. a place fix miles north of Leiceſter, known by the 
p. 100, 3 Brompton. p. 768. muame of Seggo- hill, along the /e road for about 
* Parechial Antig. p. 334. tttmelve miles towards Newark upon Trent. 
5 Brompton. p. 775. Sax. A. D. 755. ? Paroch. Ant. p. 32. L. i. c. iv. 
| triburg. Ingulf 2 Beverl. | 9 P. 776. 5 Conc. M. Brit. t. i. p · 156. 
| Seggeſwald is an hilly tract of country, now u L. VI & 24. Fl Wig. 4 B. 73t 
are of wood, and called the Muli, running fr m | 
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as their king: and entering the country with a potent army, routed them after 
obſtinate engagement, -in which there was a vaſt effuſion of blood on W's 
at Orferd upon the Darent ; by which ſucceſs his authority over that proving 
was fully eſtabliſhed. He was now able to draw into the field a ſtrong body 
of auxiliaries from this and his other tributary kingdoms of the Eaft-Saxons and 
Angles ; which added to the forces of Mercia rendered him an over-match for 
the Weſt-Saxens ; who had hitherto maintained their ground againſt the mg 
powerful and warlike of his He attacked them accordingly in * the 
year following: and having defeated their king Kemouff in a battle near Benjyyg. 
ton in Oxfordſhire, he took the place ; and ſoon after made himſelf maſter of tha 
country. Glouceſterſhire in a ſhort time had the fame fate, being entirely reduced 
by Of; as 3 appears by his founding the abbey of Bath; which with the fy 
towns of Somerſet lying on the ſame fide of the Avon, were the fartheſt of his 
conqueſts weſtward. Kemwulf was a brave and experienced warrior: but 
unequal in force to his adverſary, was obliged to quit all the territories lying 
north of the Thames; which having belonged to the oF vaxes for two hundred 
years, were from this time reckoned a part of Mercia. | 

Tuis ſeries of ſucceſs raiſed Off#'s reputation to a great height: and the luſtre of 
his victories, the fame of his great actions, and the merit of his good qualities made 
the world, which always follows fortune, and is blind to whatever is not the pre- 
ſent or immediate object of its view, willing to overlook his bad ones, and ob- 
{cured for a time the odium and enormity of his vices. Charle-Magne, the wiſeſt 
and the greateſt monarch of the age, cultivated a friendſhip with him ; ſending 
noble preſents from time to time as a teſtimony thereof, and remitting upon bis . 
count to all Engliſb pilgrims and travellers, either for religion or learning, thoſe tolls 
and cuſtoms, which were uſually paid inthoſe times by merchants or others for their 
goods or paſſage, and which made in all countries a conſiderable part of the royal 
revenue. Encouragements were. mutually given for a free intercourſe and com- 
merce between their ſubjects ; till the reverſe of Ofa's character coming to be 
known, and fame ſpreading the report of ſqme of his enormous crimes (perhaps the 
treacherous murder of the king of the Ea Angles) Charks was ſo incenſed againſt 


him, that he was on the point of prohibiting all commerce with his ſubjects, and 


of proceeding to other extremities, if he had not been prevented by the inſtances 
of Alun (an Enghſhman, and a ſcholar of archbiſhop Egbert) whom he kept 
conſtantly about his court, and for whoſe piety. and learning he had the higheſt 
veneration. Offa elated with the greatneſs as well of his power at home, as of his 
credit abroad, incenſed for ſome reaſon or other againſt Jainbert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and envying Kent the honour of the primacy of England, reſolved to 
eſtabliſh one within his own dominions ; to which the Mercian prelates, and thok 


who lived in the country of his vaſſals, ſhould be ſubject. It was a thing agreeable 


to the ancient practice of the primitive church; which had, for very wie reaſons, 
adapted the ecclefiſtica! juriſdiction to the Fr; confining the exerciſe thereof to 
the fame bounds: but it was contrary to the cuſtom which had hitherto, been re- 


_ ceived in England; nor had any inconvenience yet been found in the primate of 


Canterbury's exerciſing his authority within the bounds of different kingdoms. 


The accounts given by various authors of this affair, and? the circumſtances thereof 
are ſo perplexed and confuſed, ſo inconſiſtent with one another in ſome points, and 


ſo GR in others of all odd hah GY rule that there 
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were made ſubordinate to the primacy of Lichfield, and archbiſhop Jainbert was 
forced againſt his will to reſign, not only all claim of authority over thoſe ſees, but 
alſo all the lands in Mercia belonging to his own ſee ; which the king either kept 
to himſelf, or aſſigned to the new primate for the ſupport of his dignity. There 
was {till wanting the ornament of a pall to grace the new metropolitan, which was 
to be obtained from Pope Hadrian: and this being a work of time and negotiati 


Hgllert, biſhop of Lichfield, for whom it was deſigned, died in the year following, | 


before it was procured. Aldulpb ſucceeded him, and, to keep free from any thew of 
dependance upon Canterbury *, was conſecrated at Corabridge by Eanbald, archbiſhop 
of Yirk, aſſiſted by Tilbert and Hygbald, biſhops of Hexham and Lindisfarne. It 
happened at this time that there were two legates ſent over by Pope Hadrian, to 
renew the ancient friendſhip and correſpondence between the churches, and to re- 
commend ſome rules relating to order, and canons received in other churches (as 


Bani faces and Lullus, archbiſhops of Mentz, had lately done) to the obſervance of 


the Engliſb; who accordingly adopted them ſynodically. Theſe having been in 


the Northumbrian dominions *, where none of their character had ever appeared 
before, came thence to the court of Mercia: and were preſent in a great council 
of all the biſhops, princes, and nobility of the realm, before whom Ofa made a 
vow to remit three hundred and fixty-five mancuſes* a year to Rome, for relief of 
the poor, and maintaining the lights on St. Peter's altar. This ſolemn engage- 
ment, being followed with effects, was enough to carry his point in a venal court: 
but Offa omitting no means that could contribute to ãt, not only diſmiſſed the le- 
gates, after an honourable treatment, with marks of his royal bounty, proper to 
engage their good offices in behalf of what he defired ; but ſent over likewiſe en- 


voys of his own.” with valuable preſents ; knowing how welcome money would be 


at Rome ; and the, pall was granted according to his expectations. It is very prob- 


able that A/dulpb might exerciſe his metropolitical power in preſiding at Mercian 


ſynods ; though it doth not appear he did ſo in any other inſtance, nor particularly 
in the conſecration of any biſhop, during the few years of Qfa s life: but the two 
next ſucceſſors. of that prince, making it their buſineſs to reverſe this, as well as his 
other illegal and oppreſſive acts; and the Engh/b biſhops in general being for re- 
ſtoring the old conſtitution of the church, he ſeems'to haye abſtained afte; | 


not only from the cxerciſe of the power, but from the uſe of the title, of arch. 


biſhop. Thus, in a ſynod held, according to the Saxon Chronicle and the evidences 
of Chriſt Church, Canterbury „ in AD. 796 ; in which archbiſhop Mthelard, who 
CC D. Q.. agryeable: po the ancient right of kis 


* I take this place to be Calecoyth or Calecoyd; * records called Chelche-bith 3 and was a ſeat of the 
near Matberne and Chep/tow: in Monmout h hre, on Merriam Kir See Camden in Middleſex. © 
the Severne ſhore, where; the kings of England bad: Cr. Haben Ric. HagulP. I. i. c. 16. Sim. 
ancientiy a royal ſeat or caſtle; and 1 Dun. De ge is Regum. A. D. 786. 8 * M 
| grerally to reſide in this part of his dothinjons. , „ Bri vol l. g. 90, 145. 

| This caſtle lies in the mid-way between Bath, where Ib. mn 81. 1/5" Angl.' Sacr. I. i. p. 46 
err an abbey and Stn, naar. Beret 1 mancuſe was of the value 2 a ron 
© kept his court when king Eibelbert was al-, ' pence, or about ſeven ſhillings and fix pence of dur 
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but this conjecture is founded on Offa's reſidence 7 Matth. Paris in vit. OF. p. 21. 
in thoſe parts; elſe Chelſey, near on, ſeems a * Decem Scriptores, p. 2211, 2212, 
more convenient place of meeting; and it is in oui va 
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iculars relating to it that deſerve. to be mentioned, as being ge- 4. D-749- 
e upon unexceptionable teſtimonies. . = i 

Ir is agreed by all, that Lichfield was erected into an archiepiſcopal ſee by Offa 
and a ſynod of Engh/Þ biſhops aſſembled at Calchyth *, at the latter end of A. D. 68 ;., 
the year fixed by the Saxon Chronicle, Florence, Huntingdon, Hoveden, and others 
ſor this tranſaction; that all the ſees in the kingdom of Mercia and the Eaft-Angles 
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4. D. 749. ſee; Aldulpb ſubſcribing to the acts of the council among a great number of othe; 


biſhops, ſtyles himſelf onely biſhop of Lichfield. The grant of the pall, however 
was not yet revoked: and Pope Leo III. according to the politic maxims of the 
court of Rome, did not care to reverſe his predeceſſor's acts; alledging in excuſe 
that what Hadrian had done, was at the requeſt of the biſhops of England. This 
drew the affair into length; notwithſtanding the earneſtneſs with which Ke 
King of Mercia, preſſed it, and the inſinuations in a letter of the Engl; biſhop 
to the Pope himſelf, as if the delay was owing to avarice. At laſt, upon Athelar2, 
going himſelf to Rome, with freſh letters and preſents to the Pope, an expedient Was 
ound out for terminating the affair; without Leo's throwing any direct ſlur upon 
Hadrian's memory, or paſſing any ſolemn act of his own to reverſe the other's pri- 
vilege in favour of Lichfield. All that he would appear to do, was to forbid any 
invaſions of the rights of the ſee of Canterbury: but he conſented that the grant 
of the pall and metropolitical dignity to Lichfield ſhould be declared null by the 
authority of an Engliſb fynod, on account of its being obtained by ſurprize and fil. 
lacious ſuggeſtions. This was done accordingly, upon Athelard's return, with 2 
perfect unanimity in the ſynod of Cloveſbve ; the acts of which appear figned ina 
more ſolemn manner than thoſe of other councils (at leaſt the ſignatures are better 


. preſerved, or more fully copied) being ſubſcribed by the inferior clergy, the preſby- 


ters, and archdeacons, as well as the biſhops and abbots ; Adulf himſelf figning his 


name in the order of prelates, next to the archbiſhops. 


Tux kingdom of the Egft- Angles had been long tributary to the Mercian : but 
ſtill continued to have princes of its own ; who enjoying the revenue of the croyn, 
governed it according to the laws and cuſtoms of the province. Offa had long 
wiſhed to have it in his own immediate ſubjection, and only waited for an oppor. 
tunity of ſeizing it; having no ſcruple about the means of effecting any of his pur- 
poſes. Erhelbert, onely ſon of the late king Erhelred, * and the laſt heir of the royal 
family, was now upon the throne; a young prince of very amiable qualities; a fine 
perſon, and great virtues. © The goodneſs of his nature, the humility of his mind, 
the regularity of his life, the regard he ſhewed to religion in all his actions, and to 
juſtice in all his adminiſtration, with the clemency he. exerciſed on all fitting oc- 
caſions, rendered him the delight of his pebple : who wanted nothing to complete 
their happineſs, but an heir to, ſucceed to the crown after his deceaſe, He had 
been bred to letters; and being fond of ſtudy, had either no taſte for marriage, 
or perhaps avoided it from an apprehenſion of ſome inconveniences in that ſtate of 
fe; or rather out of what would paſs for a motive of religion in an age, when 


alk other Cy tian graces were thought to yield in point of merit to virginity, The 


univerfal defire and common good of his people, the diſtraction and troubles that 


the Kingdom would infallibly fall into for want of an heir to the crown, were to- 


picks” cohtinually infiſted on by the nobility, and even by his biſhops, to engap 
him to marty: and theſe being urged both in public and private, weighed ſo much 
with him'ataft, that he called a great council to conſider of the matter. It ws 
the unanimous opinion of this afſembly, that the king ſhould marry : and count 
Ofwald, the chief of his council, propoſing a match with Of7's legitimate daughter 
tbrida, a young princeſs of great piety and merit, who, after the tragical eva 
here to be related, renounced the-world, and lived an hermit's life in the marſhes 
of Croyland, there appeared ſo many reaſons, of policy and convenience to ſupport 
the motion, that it met with:a general approbation. 8 _ No. 
did equipage, accompanied by the count: and waited'on the borders of the M. 
4 Ene till he l an invitation from Offa; who 
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was then keeping his court near Hereford. When the King of the Ea/t- Angles 4. P. 794- 
arrived there, a council was held to conſider in what manner he was to be treated: ; 
and as courtiers eaſily diſcover, and obſequiouſly follow, the inclinations of their 
prince, it was ſoon reſolved to murder him, and ſeize his dominions. Some writers, 
thinking a wretched apology better than none at all, are willing to impute Offa's 

conduct to the ſuggeſtions of his wife; who, either incenſed at ſlighted love, or 
moved with envy at the fine appearance made by Erhelbert's guards, and the mag- 
nificence of his nobility, filled the head of an old and wicked prince with a jealouſy 
of his deſigns. It is not unlikely, but inſinuations of that nature might be thrown 
out, to procure ſo infamous a reſolution as was taken: but the ſeizing of the king- 
dom of the Ea/t- Angles, and adding it, upon the extinction of the royal family, 
to the Mercian dominions, is an irrefragable proof, that this was the chief view in 
the murder of Ethelbert. To diſpatch him in as private a manner, and with as 
little noiſe as poſſible, he was invited to a ſecret conference with Offa, for ſettling 
every thing about his marriage: and going thither unattended, was ſeized in the way 
by Guimbert, and beheaded * on May 20, A. D. 792. The nobility, that accom- 
panied him, had early notice given them by Althrida of this cataſtrophe : and 
mounting on horſe-back immediately, with the guards which eſcorted them, 
made the beſt of their way to their own country.  Ezbelbert's corpſe and head 
were buried at firſt, by Offa's orders, in an obſcure place, on the banks of the 
Lugge: but were afterwards removed to Ferniey, fince called Herefard; the cathedral 
of which city is dedicated to his honour. Thus was the line of the princes of the 
Eaft-Angles extinct, after the kingdom had laſted two hundred and ſeventeen 


* act ſo full of impiety, cruelty, and horror, perpetrated with all the eircum- 
ſtances of baſeneſs and treachery, could not but give ſome remorſe to the maſt 
hardened ſinner: but princes had, in' thoſe days, ſo eaſy a way of commuting for 
the blackeſt crimes; that conſcience ſerved for a very weak reſtraint to them, when 
they could expiate their guilt, and even acquire a character of piety, by ſame bene- - 
factions to religious uſes. 'Off@|enjoying the ſpoil of Erbelbert, and poſſeſſed of the 
country of the Eaft- Angles, which he had uſurped, did not think, perhaps was not 
taught, that reſtitution was a proper ſatisfaction for rapine, or a neceſſary mark and 
condition of repentance for 4 crime, of which it was the motive: but choſe to 
give himſelf an air of regret, in a way that claſhed leſs with his paſſions, and was 
more convenient for his affairs; by giving the tenth of his goods or eſtate to the 
clergy, and ſeveral manors about Hereford, to the church of that city. He was 
removed with his court to Bath; where, after a reſtleſs night, he is ſaid to have had 
the viſion or dream; diſcovering to him the place where the bones of St. Alban, 
* the firſt Britiſh martyr, were repoſed, and admoniſhing him to build an abbey at 
Verolam. This dream eaſily paſſed for a particular favour of heaven to Qa; who 
knew the world well enough to make his advantage of the orędulity and ſupexſtition 
of the people: the relicks were accordingly found s and tranſlated with great ſo- 
lemnity to the place, where the chufch was afterwards erected in that ſaint's ho- 
nour. Nothing was wanting to eſtabliſh an opinion of 'Offe's: ſanctity, but his 
going to Rome; à journey, which in that age of ignorance, was deemed as meri- 
torlous, as the pilgrimages to Mecha are now among the Aabometuns. This was 
reſolved on in a ſynod of biſhops held at Verolam: and Of: going thither, made 
the ſettlement + of three hundred and fixty-five mancus's a year, which he had 
Yowed before, and which coming afterwards to be collected throughout the'twenty- 


" Chr. Sax. A Dai *.Concit. Me Brit. tom. ĩ. 16 
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three counties, of which the kingdoms of Mercia and the Eaſi-Angles, then 

to him, conſiſted, and being paid at the rate of a penny by every family, that had 
thirty pence annual rent in land, every year, on the firſt of Auguſt, the feaſt of M 
Peter ad vincula, was thence called Peter-pence ; though on other occaſions it bore the 
name of Rome-ſcot. Offa having received the Pope's abſolution, and obtained a bull 
to confirm whatever privileges and poſſeſſions he ſhould think fit, upon his return 
home, to grant, in a council of his biſhops and nobility, to the new monaſtery he 
propoſed to found, came back to England; built, and endowed the abbey of 5, 
Alban's : which he juſt lived to finiſh ; dying after a reign of thirty-nine years, in 


A. D. 794, either on July 29, or Auguft 10, as the day is differently fixed 


Florence and the Saxon Chronicle. 
H was ſucceeded by his ſon Egfritb, a prince of great hopes; whoſe reign 
was very ſhort: for dying in leſs than five months, he made way for Kenulf, why, 


two years after, invading Kent, took Egbert, ſurnamed Pren, who ſeems to have 


uſurped the crown of that country. Kenulf is celebrated, by all our old hiſtorians, 


as a wile, as well as a victorious prince; a character ſcarce conſiſtent with his bar. 


barous treatment of the unfortunate captive, whoſe hands he ſuffered to be cut off 
and his eyes to be put out, and then carried him in chains to Mercia. Malmeſbury 
extols his eatapaſſion and clemency in ſetting Egbert afterwards at liberty, upon the 
day of the dedication of the church of Winchcombe ; and imputes his invaſion and 
ravaging of Kent to an hereditary hatred, derived from Qa againit the people of 
that country: but he aſſigns no reaſon for this prince's animoſity againſt Prem in 
particular, or for the rage of thoſe whom he allowed to treat him in ſo ſhocking a 
manner. To account for this in ſome meaſure, it muſt be obſerved, that upon the 
death of Alric, 3 the youngeſt ſon of Withred, who having, in A. D. 760+, ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Etbelbert, died after a reign of thirty-four years, the royal line 
of Kent became extinct: and there being no certain heir to the crown, the country 
was torn in pieces by factions, ſupporting the different competitors. Of theſe, 
Egbert Pren prevailing over the reſt, got poſſeſſion of the kingdom: and after two 
years, imagining that nothing could withſtand his power, ventured (as Malmeſbury 
ſays) to attack the Mercians; which brought upon him the calamities here men- 
tioned. It was not barely his uſurpation, but the tyranny with which he uſed his 
power, and ſome circumſtances of his condition, that provoked his adverſaries to 


thoſe cruel indignities. For Egbert (whoſe ſurname of Pren 5, implies that he was 


a preacher, one of $5 thoſe impudent tongue-pads, that Malmeſbury 7 ſpeaks of, 2 
affecting tyranny, and uſurping the throne of Kent) was undoubtedly that renegado 
cl , who is mentioned in Pope Leo's epiſtle * to king Kenulph, as having got 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom; and is there compared to Julian the apoſtate ; having 
renounced probably his religion, as well-as his order, perſecuted the orthodox faith, 
and going to put archbiſhop Atbelard to death for adhering to it, if he had 9 not 
ſaved his life by flying out of the country. It was for theſe reaſons, the Pope thought 
it proper to ſubject him to an anathema, and to iſſue out a mandate, admoniſhing all 
the princes and people of Britain, to drive the uſurper out of his kingdom: and 
it was on the ſame account that Egbert became deteſted by all the world, and was 
treated in the cruel manner above- related. That it could be no other than he, ap- 
pears further from Cuthred's being, immediately upon Egbert's captivity, made 


lang af Kent, and reigning quietly under Neils protection , till 4. D. 805, 


: + Sax. Chr. 4, D. 796. UL. i. c. 4. comparaverat, ad tyrannidem anhelare, regio in- 
5. I. i. c. 1. 7 Chr. Sax. A. D. 760. ſigni indigne abuti. © . 
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(hen he died, and was ſucceeded by Baldred. This prince, after à ptecarious go- 
vernment of cighteen years, was at laſt driven out by Egbert, reputed the firſt 


monarch of England : and in him ended the kingdom of Kent, after having ſub- - 


ſilted three hundred and fixty-eight years. Kenulf, equally brave and religious, 
lived afterwards in peace with all his neighbours; too powerful to be attacked 
with impunity, and too equitable in his ſentiments to attempt the conqueſt of 
other princes dominions: but retaining ſtill what Offa had unjuſtly acquired, he 
was, after a reign of twenty-four years, ſlain in an inſurrection of the Eaft- Angles. 
' Mercia, from that time, made a very inconſiderable figure, and produced nothing 
memorable, but the deplorable fate of her princes 1 of which Kenelm, left a minor 
by his father Kenulf, being murdered the ſame year by his ſiſter Qyendrade, who 
aſpired to the crown, was ſucceeded by his uncle Ceolulff; who, in his ſecond year, 
was driven out by Beornulf. This uſurper had been little more than two years 
upon the throne 33 when invading the country of the FWeft-Saxons, he was routed 
by Egbert, and ſoon after flain by the Eaft- Angles. Ludecan ſucceeding and en- 
deavouring to revenge his death, underwent the ſame fate, in the ſame ſpace of 
time: and with him fell five of the moſt conſiderable of the Mercian nobility. 
Wiglaf + then mounted the throne : but two years after was defeated, and Mercia 
ſubdued by Egbert. He was indeed ſoon reſtored to it by that prince, and poſ- 
ſeſſed it for thirteen years: but always in the nature of a vaſſal, and on the con- 
dition of paying tribute. Berthulf, his ſucceſſor, enjoyed it as long upon the ſame 
terms : but being at laſt forced by the Danes to take refuge abroad, was ſucceeded 
by Burrbed. This prince having married Ethelfwida, daughter to king Ethehoolf, 
continued twenty-two years in the government of Mercia: 5 and being then driven 
out by the ſame enemy, fled to Rome, where he died in the Enghſh ſeminary. 
Such was the fate of the Mercian kingdom, after having laſted two hundred and 
ninety- two years. 10 f t 
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XXI. In the hiſtory of the ſeveral kingdoms of the heptarchy, it e of 


dently, that they flouriſhed in a proſperous condition, and preſerved their power 


the kingdom 
of the Weft- 


and reputation as long as they maintained the ſucceſſion of the royal family: but Saxon. 


when by the monkiſh taſte of devotion, infuſed into their kings and queens, and 
putting them on abſtaining from the uſe of the marriage-bed, and on retiring into 
convents, or by other means, the line of the firſt founder of the royalty came to 
be extinct, they fell from that time into decay; were over- run by different factions, 
ſupporting the various aſpirers to the crown; haraſſed and weakened daily by in- 
teſtine broils and civil wars, the never- failing conſequences of a diſputed title and 


uncertain ſucceſſion; and were, in a ſhort time, forced to ſubmit to a ſtate of vaſ- 
ſalage under their next powerful neighbour. The kingdom of the'Weſt-Saxons 
was the only one that did not labour under this misfortune ; into which, however, 


it was very near falling, when Egbert having eſcaped from the deſigns, formed by 


2 jealous and cruel prince, to bereave him of his life, reſtored it to its former 
luſtre: and not only recovered the provinces, which had been diſmembred from it, 


but added all the reſt of England, poſſeſſed by the Saxons, to his empire. 


Tux hiſtory of this kingdom hath been already deduced to the reign of Ren- 
ä watch, a warlike and great prince; whoſe wars with Penda and Wulfbere, kings of 
Mercia, haue been already mentioned. In theſe he met with diſaſters enough to 


diſcourage him from purſuing them; which perhaps made him more intent upon 


enlarging his dominions on the fide of the Britains : of hom it muſt in juſtice 
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be faid, that if they loſt their country, it was not till after they bad done all th | 


the braveſt of men could do in its defence for ſome hundreds of years 
and notwithſtanding their want of union among themſelves, and inequality in pin 


of force to the Saxons, they never quitted any part thereof, till it had 2 


well moiſtened with the blood of their enemies. As they were ſtill in poſſeſſon 
of Somerſet, Devon, and Cornwall, Kemwalch's firſt attempt was upon the 2 
quarter of the firſt of thoſe counties, where it lies contiguous to Milgſbire; in the 
borders of which laſt country he defeated the Britains in a battle fought * nes. 
Bradford upon Avon. The old Saxon writers were not fond of preſerving the memory 
of actions, in which their countrymen had the diſadvantage: and this perhaps i; 
the reaſon why nothing is ſaid of the events of this war; till fix years after, whe, 
Kemealch, probably diſcouraged by the difficulties of making an impreflion - upon 
Somerſet, on the fide of the foreſt of Mendip, having removed the ſeat of the wi 
to another quarter, fought the Britains at Penne, on the edge of Dorſet ; and be. 
ing victorious, purſued them as far as Pedderton, and reduced the ſouth-weſt corner 
of the country, which lies between the rivers quei and Parret. This 3 prince dying 
A. D. 672, without children, a good deal of confuſion happened among the /f. 
Saxons, probably not agreeing about the ſucceſſion of the crown; ſo that queen 
Sexburga +, relict of the deceaſed prince, a lady of great prudence and merit, con- 
tinued to exerciſe the government till her death ; which happened before the end 
of the year following. wi e A | 

Ir ſeems to have been a method generally taken by the Saxon kings in this 
iſland, to grant large appanages to all the younger branches of the royal family, 
and to give confiderable territories to their ſons: who, poſſeſſing them either in the 
way of property or government, had the ſtyle of kings frequently given them on 
that account. Thus MAchfrid, the eldeſt ſon of Oſui, governing Bernicia under 
him, is ſpoken of by 5 Bede and others, as in fact, a king in his father's life-time, 
Thus all Penda's ſons, not only Peada, whom he indulged with the government 


. . of pam of hin territocies whilſt he was living, and ſhore, who focoddedlto the 
ſovereignty of the whole, after his elder brother's deceaſe; but Merewald and Mer- 
_  cellin, both younger than the others, are alſo termed kings, and * governed their 
reſpective territories among the weſtern Mercians and the Girviz. The fame 


royalty is aſcribed to Kenric, ſon of Cerdic, and Cwichelm, fon of Kynegils, whilſt 
their fathers were living, and to Cuthred, whilſt his uncle Kenwalch was upon the 
throne of the'Weft-Saxons, The title was communicated, even to the collateral 
branches of the royal family, as if the Saxons of old had made the ſtyle of king, 
as the Germans ſtill do thoſe: of duke, marqueſs, and count, common to all the 
deſcendants of the male line of a family. For thus Kenbright, father of Cead- 
walla, is ſtyled king'* : and Ceadwalla hiunſelf, before he pretended to the throne, 
and in the middle of Nenn reigh, * aſſumed the fame title in his grant of 
Pagebam, and other lands to Wilfrid. Hence ** Bede mentions a king Ofric in the 
Mercian 'territories, during the reign. of Ethelred ; and ** Walling ford ſpeaks of 
Alcmund Egbert's father, feigning at the ſame time with king Offa : and Baldred”, 
with other kings of this leſſer kind, are named in Saxon charters. Theſe princes 


of the blood ruling only over parts of the larger kingdoms, are generally called 


Ducer; and are probably thioſe incant by Bade, when he ſays, they had the ad- 
miniſtration of the realm of the 'Weſt-Saxons, after the death of Kerkwalch. They 
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have governed in their reſpective diſtricts; whilſt Sexturgs had the ſuper- 

oe lance of the whole, or at leaſt of that part of the realm, which had been 

under the immediate care of her haſband *: but after two years, Afſcwin, great 
to Cuthgils, uncle to Kerwalch, is ſaid to have aſſumed the crown; or rather 

to have divided the government of the kingdom with Kentwin ; who was brother 


v the late king Kenwalch, and after Zſcwin's death, in A. D. 656, enjoyed it 


KenTWINn purſued his brother's meaſures for reducing the Britains: and not 


being diverted by any other enemy, did it with ſuch ſucceſs, that he marched | 


with his troops as far as the Briſtol channel, and added a good part of Somerſet 
to his dominions. Ceadwalla, to whom, after reigning alone for nine years, he 
left his crown 3, was hindered from improving his predeceffor's conqueſts by the 


ion he found at his entrance upon the government; the faction againſt 


him being ſo powerful, that he was forced to quit the country and take refuge in 
the foreſt of Andredſwald in Suſſex. But being extremely beloved hy the mili- 
tary part of the nation, they repaired to him in ſuch numbers during his exile, 
that he was ſoon in a condition of recovering his kingdom, and of re- uniting to 
it ſome provinces, which had belonged to it formerly. Theſe were the country 
of the Meanuari in Hants and the iſle of Vigbt; which having about twenty four 
years before been conquered by Wulfbere king of Mercia, were given by that 
prince to Edilmalch king of the South-Saxons, in whoſe hands they ſtill remained. 
There being a diſpute at this time in Kent about the right of the crown, be- 
tween Eadric eldeſt ſon of the late king Egbert, and his uncle Lotbair, who had 
got poſſeſſion of it during his nephew's minority; Edihoalch had embarked in 
the young prince's quarrel, and furniſhed him with an army, to try the fortune 
of a battle with Lothair; who being mortally wounded in 5 the action, Eadric 
became upon his death maſter of the kingdom. Edilwalch being thus engaged 
in the Kentiſh war, Ceadwalla judged the opportunity to be favourable, as well for 
recovering the above mentioned territories, as for making a conqueſt of Syſex, 
which his anceſtors had in vain attempted. He marched with an army into 
thoſe parts ſo ſuddenly, that Edilwalch was ſurprized and flain : leaving two fons 
very young; who falling into the hands of the conqueror, were ordered to be put 
to death, that the royal family of the South-Saxons might be utterly extinguiſhed. 
Ceadwalla lay ill of * the wounds he received in the battle with Edilwalch, at 
the time he gave theſe cruel orders; which the abbot of Rerſord preſſed him in 
vain to revoke; being able to prevail only for a ſmall reſpite of their execution, till 
the children were baptized. The country of the South-Saxons was cruelly ra- 
vaged after this action: till Ber#hun and Audbun, two of their chief nobility, put- 
ting themſelves at the head of the people, forced Ceadwalla to retire out of their 
territories : but it was only to return'the year following with a greater force, which 
enabled him to beat and ſlay Berctbum in battle, and to over-run the whole country 
in a more horrible manner. He ſeems to have reduced it entirely; the province 
being from this time without any biſhop of its own, and ſubje& to the ſee of 
Wincheſter : ſo that here we may fix the ruin of the South-Saxon kingdom, after 
it had ſubſiſted about an hundred and ninety ſix years. 5 
Epkic, king of Kent, dying about a year and an half after he had recovered the 
crown, left his kingdom full of factions and troubles; to which his weak government 
perhaps had contributed. Ceadwalla taking advantage thereof, paſſed thither 


4. ¶ crii Annales, Chr. Sax. and Flr. Wig. Vit. Adhelmi, p. 11. | 4 Beds, I. iv. c. 26. 
N : 074; 676. Malmeſb. I. i. c. 2. „ ny! Fler. Nigg. Baue, l. iv. c. 15, 16. 
br. Sax." A. D. 681. Vit. Adelmi in Ang. Malmeſ. I. i. c. 2. Brompton, p. 799, 800. 
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from Suſſex : and laid all the country waſte, without any oppoſition ', -- His ben. 
ther Mall, who had been with him in this expedition, tempted by the great 
of the booty and eaſineſs of the acquifition, made the next year another i. 
ruption into the country, with a body of forces: but finding no ſhew of reſiſtance 
and roving about with a ſmall party of twelve men, at a diſtance from the main 
body of his army, he was inveſted. by the Kenti/2 men in an houſe , and burm 
with all his attendants. Ceadwalla, enraged at his brother's death, entered Keys . 
and deſtroyed. all before him with fire. and ſword ; till wearied with vengeance, 


he began to lay his cruelties to heart; and in a ſit of repentance made ſome r grants 


to the ſee of Canterbury and the abbey. of Malmeſbury, and took a reſolution of 
going to Rome, where he was baptized on Eg/ter-Eve, and died on April 20 
A. D. 689. At his departure from England, he reſigned the crown to his couſin 


na: who having ſettled the affairs of his own kingdom, advanced about five year 


after + with a mighty army into Kent, in order to take further vengeance for the 
death of Moll. The country was now free from its inteſtine broils, and happy 
under the government of their rightful king Vithred, ſon of Egbert, and brother 
(an uſurper that diſputed the crown with him) found means to pacify Ina with a 
ſum of money, which the Saxon chromcle computes at 30000 J. and Flerence at 
3750, by way of ſatisfaction for the death of his couſin 5. N 
Ix A who was a prince of great moderation, prudence, and religion, as well x 
with WMitbred upon his ſubmiſſion, turned his arms 
againſt the Britains: and by his victory over Gereint', king of Cornwall, ſeems 
to have compleated the conqueſt of Samer ſet. From a circumſtance of this battle, 
in which Hygbald, one of the chief Saxon generals was ſlain, it appears to have been 
obſtinately fought ; though the Britains being at laſt defeated, were forced either 
to take refuge in wild craggy places, or ſubmit to the yoke of the conqueror. It 
is very probable, that he gave good terms to the chieftains of their clans, and 
allowed them to retain a conſiderable part of their lands and territories; becauſe 
in Atbelſtan'sꝰ charter to Malneſbury, dated at Dorcbeſter, A. D. 938, and 
ſigned by ſixteen biſhops, there appear the ſubſcriptions of no Saxon nobleman, 


but only of four ſubreguli, whoſe names, Owen, Howell, Morcant, and Judual, ſhew 


them to be. Britiſh; a circumſtance, which is not found in ahy other Saxm 
charter. This gives ſome colour of probability to what is ſaid in the Huctariun 
at the end of the laws of Edward the confefſer, about the intermarriages between 
the Britains and Saxons : which Ina, purſuant” to the advice of his great council, 
took care to encourage, for the better eſtabliſhing an union and friendſhip between 
his ſubjects of thoſe different nations. There was likewiſe for that purpoſe a fur- 


* Brompton, p. 24%. | *, Chr. A. D, 68. 


3 Evidenc. Ecel. Cant. p. 2208. Vit. Adbelmi, 
p. 25. 4 Chr. Sax. A. D. 60 4. 

5 It appears from the laws of Athelſtan that, ac- 
cording to the received valuation, the fine paid for 


the death of a king was 30000 thrymſa*; a large 


ſum in thoſe days, and probably more than Kent, 


in its exhauſted condition after ſome years of civil 
wars. and foreign ravages, was able to advance. 


is renders it not unlikely that the value thereof 


was made up in land, and that ſome part of that 
country, perhaps where it borders upon Suſſex, was 


given up to Ina; who ſeems to have granted it to 
his brother Ingild by way of appanage; the terri- 


tories thus given to younger branches of the royal 


family being generally taken out of conquered 
countries. Ingild probably enjoyed the title of king 


over this territory; at leaſt it is certain that the 


title was born, and a conſiderable territory in Kent 


poſſeſſed, by king Alebmond, great grandſon to this 
eine u and father te Ege, the filt monarch l 
England. 1:12 , 


_ © Vit, Aldbelmi, p. 12. Chr. Sex. A. D.710- 


7 This was an uſual name to the princes of that 
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de peilen made by his laws; in which the Britains are expreſly mentioned 
and comprehended ; this being the firſt time, that they appear to be allowed the 
benefit of any of the ' Saxor laws and privileges. 128. 7 4 | 
Ia erected a ſtrong caſtle at Taunton to ſecure his conqueſts: but when the 
country had been for ſome time pacified, it was demoliſhed ; and the * manor 
-ren to the church of M ĩncheſter. He knew very well what effect religion hath 
| 5 nll of men, and what troubles any differences in the acts of it may pro- 
Juce on ſome occaſions: and thinking it better that men ſhould be convinced by 
reaſon, than driven by force, to a conformity, got the learned Aldhelni to write 
a treatiſe to convince the Britains of their error in keeping Eaſter. This book, 
which was dedicated to Gereint, king of the Corniſh Britains, had a great ſucceſs 


in bringing them to conform in that point to the Saxon churches : and the fee of 


the Weſt-Saxens being in A. D. 705 divided into two dioceſes 3, Aldbelm was 
made biſhop of Sherhourne, lying on the borders of Somerſet (which country + had 
hitherto been ſubject to the Britiſb biſhop of Congreſbury) to compleat by his 
daily inſtructions the work which: his writings had ſo well begun. He now 
founded a monaſtery at that ſee, as he had done before at Malmeſbury, Bradford, 


and Frome, in proportion as the Saxon conqueſts advanced in that country. Tia 


was 2 benefactor to all theſe foundations, and probably followed the method, ob- 
ſerved by the Northumbrian princes, of aſſigning to the Saxon clergy and religious, 
all the lands and revenues, which had been enjoyed by the Britiſb. This at leaſt 
he did in the endowment of the great abbey of Glaftenbury, which he founded; 
and confirmed all the grants made in former days by the Britiſb princes ; among 
whom the old church or convent of that place had been held in the higheſt ve- 

Ixa's 5 quarrel with Ceolred king of Mercia was terminated (as before related) 
by a ſingle battle; in which neither party could pretend to victory; ſo that he had 
no foreign enemy, beſides the Britains, to interrupt the quiet of his reign : the 
time of which he employed chiefly in cultivating the arts of peace, and in pro- 
viding by wholeſome laws and regulations for the good conduct and government 
of his people. The cuſtom however, obſerved among the We/t-Saxons from the 
time of Cerdic, who gave the Je of Wight 5 to his nephews, of granting large ter- 
ritories by way of appanage to the younger branches of the royal family, ſeems to 
have been the occaſion of ſome troubles in his kingdom, after the deceaſe of 
his brother Ingild, in A. D. 718. 7 Whether Ina, having no ſons of his own, 


ſhewed too great a regard to Etbelbard, who was brother to his queen Ethelburga, 


but ſeems, though of Cerdic's line, to be a remoter prince of the blood than 
ſome others; or had made any declaration in his favour touching the ſucceſſion 
of the crown, the princes, whoſe proximity of blood gave them better pretenſions 
to 1t, were alarmed with the apprehenſions of being defeated of what they claimed 
as their right, and broke out into inſurrections. The ſons of the reigning king, 
and the preſumptive heirs. of the crown, were uſually diſtinguiſhed. by the ſtyle 
of * Clito or Ætbeling: and three years after Ingild's death, we find Kznewlf Clito 
ſlain by Ina, to whom he was perhaps a nephew by Ingild or ſome other brother. 


This prince's death did not put an end to all commotions; for the very next 
_ year , another was raiſed by Ealdbright, who though mentioned at firſt without that 


addition to his name, is afterwards honoured alſo with the title of Clito. This prince 


Amal. Vinten. p. 289. * Vit. Aldbelmi, A. D. 534. Fler. big. Ib. 4. D. 723. 
p. 15. Bede, l. v. c. 18. 3 Vit. Aldhelm, D reſnes Glhfſ. v. CLiTo, ** Chr. Sax. 
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began his inſurrection in the lately conquered province of Somerſet : but de 
routed near Taunton, fled to Suſſex ; which though it had been reduced earlier, 
the other, was not yet ſufficiently ſettled in its ſubjection; hoping to ſtand hi 
ground in the faſtneſſes of that country. The South-Saxons took up arms in hi 
favour ; and Ina following him thither, ſeveral battles enſued : but after the war 
had been carried on three years, they were at laſt defeated in an action; which 
by the death of Ealdbright, who was ſlain in it, proved deciftve. This experience of 
the miſchiefs and civil wars, inevitably flowing from a breach in the true and 
natural order of the ſucceſſion, did not leflen either Inas regard to Ethelburd or 
his wife's influence in her brother's behalf; nor alter the diſpoſition he propoſe 
to make in his favour. Ina, governed by his wife, and facrificing the peace and 


| happineſs of his people to her paſſions and affection *, put the government of the 


realm into the hands of this prince; when, agrecable to the modiſh devotion of 
the age, he quitted England with his queen, and retired to Rome: where he died 
ſome years after in a monaſtery, perhaps in the Engliſb ſeminary ; to which he 
was a great benefactor, and * probably had the merit of being its original 
founder. | 60 

 ETHELHARD taking poſſeſſion of the throne, found ſtill a Clito to diſpute it with 


bim: this was Oſwald, ſecond couſin to the late kings Ceadwalla and Ina; they 


being defcended in the fame degree from Cedda, Ceolwald, and Cynebald, all three 
younger brothers to king Cynegils. Ofwald was defeated in battle : 3 and dying 
two years after, Ethelbard met with no other diſturbance till his death; which hap- 
pening ! A. D. 741, he was ſucceeded by his couſin Cutbred. This prince was 
continually at war, all the fourteen years of his reign, either with Ethelbald, king 
of Mercia, or with the Britains: but on what occaſion his ſon 5 Kynric Clito was 
flain, is uncertain ; though * Brompton imputes it to a too great eagerneſs for war, 
and ſays, it happened in a ſedition of the ſoldiery. That misfortune was, in about 
two years, followed by an inſurrection among the Weft-Saxons, headed by one of 
their chief nobility Ædelbum; a man of great military ſkill, high ſpirit, and intre- 
pid courage. This brave and experienced General met Cutbhred in the field with a 
body of forces, far unequal to the king's in number, but ſo animated by the courage 
and conduct of their commander, that the fate of the battle was long doubtful, 
and even going to declare in his favour ; when /Edelhun being unluckily ran 
through the body, his men were diſpirited, and left the field to Cuthred. It doth 
not appear, whether this nobleman fought his own quarrel, or that of ſome prince 
of the blood, who claimed the crown: but in either cafe, it was not the Saxm 
cuſtom, in thoſe days, to carry their reſentments farther than the place of battle; 
which was followed with no executions, unleſs there was ſome heinous crime to be 
puniſhed, beſides an inſurrection. The fate of the day ſeems then to have buried 
all animoſities, like that of a modern duel, according to the received rules of ho- 
nour ; one contending party being ſatisfied, and the other acquieſcing in a deciſion, 


which they equally aſcribed to providence. Adelhun was pardoned : and lived to 


make ample amends to the victor, for his clemency and wiſdom in faving the lik 
of a great man, capable of doing eminent ſervices to his prince and country. 
Two years after this action“, Ethelbald, king of Mercia, who was perpetually 


haraſſing the Veſt-Saxon territories, invaded Oxfordſhire with a mighty army, raiſed 


out of his own and the tributary kingdoms' of Kent, Eſſex, and the Eaft-Ang'e, 
and waſted all the country as far as Burford. There Cuthred, encouraged by Aer 
bun, and depending on his conduct, met him with an army inferior in point of 


* Chr. Sax. A. D. 728. Angl. Sacr. i. 202. Chr. Sar. A. D. 730. 4. A. Dit 
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numbers, but a match for any enemy under ſuch a General. Ædillum began the | 


battle with an act of vigour, proper to inſpire his men with hopes and reſolution ; 
for advancing before their ranks, bearing the Y2:/?-Saxon ſtandard, a golden dragon, 
in his hand, he challenged the ſtandard-bearer of the Mercians; who ſeems to 
have declined the combat. The armies ſoon joined, and a bloody battle enſued 
with great ſlaughter on both ſides: yet none thought of retiring ; both parties 
ſeeming determined either to die or conquer. It was long doubtful to which fide 
the victory would incline, but the glory of the day was reſerved for Æadelbum; 
who with his tremendous battle-axe, which no armour could refiſt, piereed the 
Mercian troops like a thunderbolt, making a terrible havock among them, and 
ing a way wherever he charged. Ethelbald, on his fide, had fought with great 
but his pride was now to be humbled : and meeting with Ædelbun, in the 
heat of the action, he was attacked by him with ſo much fury, that his heart fail- 
ing, he was the firſt man of his army that fled, and quitted the field to the enemy. 
His troops had hitherto ſtood their ground with great reſolution: but ſeeing their 
king turn his back, they ſoon followed his example. Thus ended an action, which 
gained the brave /Edelhun immortal honour, and covered the arrogant Erhelbald with 
an indelible mark of reproach ; the ſhame of which made him, three years after, 
throw away his life in the battle of Segg favold *. 

CuTHRED dying two years after this victory at Burford *, was ſucceeded by his 
coulin Sigebert, a young, headſtrong, violent, and cruel prince ; incapable of re- 
ceiving advice, or of being corrected by any experience. Proud of his prede- 
ceſſors actions, without any merit of his own, he treated all the world with inſup- 
portable haughtineſs, oppreſſion, and indignities ; being extravagant in his conduct, 
and arbitrary in all his proceedings, without the leaſt regard to law, juſtice, or 
equity. The people ſuffering daily from his inhumanity, and the nobility from his 
inſolence, he had not governed in this manner above a year, before he was driven 
out by Kineulf; a prince of the ſame family, who diſpoſſeſſed him of all the Meſt- 
Saxon dominions, except Hampſhire, which ſeems to have been governed at that 
time by duke Cumbran. This nobleman afforded him a refuge in that province: 
and adhering firmly to his intereſts, endeavoured to make him ſenſible of the miſ- 
takes of his conduct, by a free repreſentation, as well of the grievances of the 
nation, as of the conſequences which his illegal, oppreſſive, and cruel meaſures had 
produced. But pride is neither to be obliged nor adviſed: Cumbran had merited as 
much as a ſubje& can do of a king, by the proofs he had given of his ſingular 
loyalty in a time of general defection; and was. abſolutely neceſſary to him in the 
diſtreſſed ſituation of his affairs; yet notwithſtanding his actual ſervices, and thoſe 
which might ſtill be expected from him, he was put to death by a worthleſs and 
ingrateful prince for this remonſtrance, the pure effect of his rare attachment and 
fidelity. This was one of thoſe crimes which carry their own puniſhment with 
chem: Sigebert, forſaken by every body that had as yet followed his fortune, was 


forced to fly from Hampſhire into the wilds of Andredfwald, where he lurked for a 


ſhort time; but being diſcovered by a ſwineherd, who looked after Cumbran's hogs, 


which had paſnage in that foreſt, was killed by him in revenge of his maſter's 


murder. . | | | 
KinevLy, poſſeſſed of all the Weſt-Saxon territories, employed his arms 3, as his 
predeceſſors Ethelburd and Cuthred had done, againſt the Corniſh Britains, whom he 
defeated in ſeveral engagements, He was a warlike and great prince, very ſuc- 
ceſsful, during the firſt twenty years of his reign, in all his enterprizes : and having, 
in all that time, no enemy upon his hands but thoſe Britains, it is very likely that 
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he made himſelf maſter of a great part of Deum, to the north of Dartimy.. 
The latter part of his reign was leſs fortunate, loſing all his dominions north of the 
Thames (as above related) to Offa, and being diſturbed in the enjoyment of the req 
by the Clito Kynehard, brother to his predeceſſor Sigebert. This prince of the blogg 
was forced to fly into exile: but kept with a ſmall party of followers hovering nem 
the borders of the kingdom, and waiting an opportunity of having his revenge on 
Kineulf ; which he found at laſt, by means of an amour the king had with a fir 
damoſel, who lived at Merton in Surrey. Kineulf going with a few attendants t» 
paſs a night with his miſtreſs, Kynchard had notice thereof ; and inveſting the 
houſe with his men, got to the chamber where the king lay, before any of his re. 
tinue took the alarm. Kzneulf running haſtily to his arms, defended the door with 
great bravery ; till ſeeing Kyneburd among the aſſailants, rage made him forget the 
precautions neceſſary for his own ſafety: and ſallying out into the midſt of his ene- 
mies, he attacked and wounded his adverſary ; but fell himſelf, over-powered by 
numbers. The king's attendants that were in the houſe, hearing the noiſe, ran to 
the place, with what came next to hand, to defend his perſon, or revenge his death; 
and finding they were too late for the firſt, fell upon Kynebard, who tried in vain, 
with aſſurances of life and promiſes of rewards, to draw them over to his pany. 
They rejected all his offers with indignation : but being too few to contend with hi 
numbers, they were ſlain every man; except a Britiſb hoſtage, who likewiſe ws 
grievouſly wounded. The nobility, that cither dwelt in the neighbourhood, or had 
been left at King lon, a royal ſeat in that age, hearing in the morning of what had 
paſſed, mounted on horſeback with their followers, and coming to Merton, found 
the houſe barred and garrifoned by the regicides. Kynehard tempted them with 
promiſes of continuing to them their eſtates, manors, privileges, and honours, if 
they would put him upon the throne; intimating withal, that he had with hin 
ſeveral of their relations, who were reſolved to run His fortune. Duke Ofry, 
who had probably the government of that country, and the Thanes that were with 
him, replying, that they had no relation ſo dear to them as their lord; and that 
they would never obey his murderers, did yet offer to let ſuch of them, as would 
deſert Kynehard, depart in ſafety, This being likewiſe refuſed by the aſſaſſins, who 
declared themſelves determined to defend Kynebard to the laſt drop of their blood, 
they were all ſlain with him; except a youth, who was ſorely wounded, but had 
his life ſpared, - becauſe he was Oſric s godſon, Such was the end of Knew, after 
a reign of thirty-one years: he was buried at Wincheſter, as Kynebard was at Axe- 
minſter ; a circumſtance which ſhews that part of Devon to be at this time in the 
hands of the Weft-Saxons. | r 
BRIGHTRIC then mounted the throne i, being deſcended from Cerdic, as all hs 
predeceſſors fince Ina were, but not by the eldeſt line, nor ſprung of Kenric, Cu- 
lin, and Cuthwin ; from whom all the reſt of the Wef-Saxons kings, down to 119, 
derived their deſcent. Ingild, brother to this laſt named prince, dying before him. 
had left a ſon named Eoppa ; who was probably a minor when Ina took the fatal 
ſtep of reſigning his crown to Ethelhard, and had iſſue Eats, father to king Ald 
mond. This prince ruled over a territory in the caſtern extremity of the g- Saru 
dominions ; and dying not long after Brightric came to the crown“, left a ſon 
named Egbert, a young prince of great hopes; who being educated among the no- 
bility of the country, grew extremely popular. He was the only heir left of the 
royal family: and having, by his deſcent from an elder line, a better right to tit 
crown than Brightric, this laſt grew extremely jealous of him; and thought it ne- 
ceſſary to ſtrengthen himſelf by a marriage 3 with Fodbwrga, daughter to Qi 
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ne of Mercia. This alliance did not remove his fears, nor alter the deſigns he 
formed againſt Fgbert's life ; though it deprived the young prince of all hopes 


maſter 
EADBURGA had qualitics 


being illegitimate : ſhe was wanton, falſe, inſolent, and cruel ; charging continually 


ſome or other of the nobility to her huſband with feigned crimes, in order to have 
them put to death; and if the could not make him the tool of her malice, finding 
means to take them off by poiſon. There was a young nobleman . a great fa- 
yourite of Brightric, againſt whom ſhe conceived a violent animoſity, and having 
no crime to accuſe him of, with any colour or likelihood of ſucceſs, ſhe had re- 
courſe as uſual to the fatal cup: which indeed executed what the propoſed, but 
alſo her huſband; who chanced to taſte of it, and to whom ſhe defigned 
no miſchief. She had made herſelf too odious to ſtay in England: and flying to 
France, was there put at firſt into a monaſtery, but being expelled thence for her 
incontinency, lived in a very indigent way, and died miſerably, Egbert was, upon 
Brightric's death, ſent for by the nobility to take the crown of the Weſt-Saxons : 
but did not arrive time enough to prevent all the inconveniencies of an interregnum; 
there being, on the very day of his arrival, a battle fought at Kemesford, on the 
Glocefterſpire fide of the Thames, on the borders of Wilts, between the governors 


. . De geftis Alfredi, ' '* ML Woftm. Chr. 8x. 4. D.800. 


of thoſe two counties; in which both the Generals were lain, and the Vik/hire 
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Containing an Account of the Affairs of EncLan, 
from the Reign of Egbert to the Norman Conqueſt. 


I. GBERT, having got poſſeſſion of the throne of his anceſtors, lived in 
peace with his Saxon neighbours; but employed his military ſkill to en- 
large his territories at the expence of the Corniſh Britains, with whom he 

had frequent engagements, and in a few years reduced Exeter *, with all the 

county of Devon. In the year 823, he invaded Cormuall, and advancing into the 
country as far as Camelford, routed the Britains in a bloody battle; memorials 
whereof are found at this day in the * horſe harneſs of braſs, and the pieces of 

armour, which are turned up in the fields about that town by huſbandmen 2 

they are ploughing. This ſeries of ſucceſs raiſed the envy or jealouſy of Bm 

king of Mercia ; who fearing perhaps that Egbert might grow too powerful, and 
ſceing him engaged in a war at the fartheſt weſtern part of his dominions, ſeized 
an opportunity that appeared favourable for invading the eaſtern part of the Vg. 

Saxon territories, bordering upon Mercia. This invaſion prevented Egbert's im- 

proving his victory in Cornwall, and obliged him to march back in all haſte to 

oppoſe the Mercian. The two armies met at Ellandun, now Wilton : and Egbert 
gaining a compleat victory, made a terrible ſlaughter of the enemy; who being 


at a conſiderable diſtance from their own country, had no place of ſtrength to fi 


your their retreat. 
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Tus was a great blow to the Mercian kingdom, and Egbert reſolved to take E n= 1 

vengeance on 4 faithleſs enemy; who had, without any provocation, and in 

time of ſettled peace, invaded his territories, He ſaw now a fair opportunity 

offered him, not only of recovering the provinces wreſted by Qa forty eight years 

before from the /7ft-Saxons during the uſurpation of Nineulſ, but of entirely 

breaking the Mercian power, which was the only conſiderable obſtacle to his 

reducing all the parts of the Saxon heptarchy under his own dominion, The old 

line of their kings being extinct; Mercia was torn in pieces by factions of the 

nobility, prevailing over one another by turns, and the ſtrongeſt of them placing ; 

a prince upon an unquiet throne : which he held very precariouſly, when there 

was no principle flowing from right to make the ſubject obey out of conſcience, 

and the meaſures he was forced to take for cruſhing the party which had oppoſed 

his ſucceſſion, neceſſarily perpetuated diſcontents and kept up a ſpirit of ſedition. 

A kingdom, however great in its natural ſtrength, cannot long ſtand, when di- 

vided againſt itſelf; it may expire perhaps with ſtronger convulſions than a 

weaker ; but its ruin is unayoidable, unleſs ſome remedy be found to remove the 

original cauſe of its diviſions, None ſuch appeared in the caſe of the Mercian 

kingdom; the chief power of which, in its divided ſituation, did not conſiſt ſo . 

much in the reality, as in the opinion, of its ſtrength ; entertained in conſequence 

of the great figure made by Offa and his predeceſſors, It now ſubſiſted only in 

virtue of its former reputation, and for want of being attacked at home ; which 

alone would betray its weakneſs: whilſt it made a ſhift to keep up an exterior 

ſhew of power by foreign wars againſt the Velſb, diſabled by their own inteſtine 

broils from making any conſiderable oppoſition, The chief advantages enjoyed 

by the kings of Mercia, were derived from their tributary provinces ; which not 
embarking in the quarrels for the crown, followed the fate of the diſpute : and 
ſubmitting always to the prince reigning, paid him their uſual tribute, and ſup- 
plied him with auxiliary forces upon all occafions. But this power was likewiſe 
precarious, as well becauſe of the horrible oppreſſions which thoſe provinces ſuf- 
fered under the Mercian government, as becauſe the people had either no opinion 
of the dependant kings put over them by their oppreſſors; or if they had no 
king, which was the caſe of the Eaft- Angles, they bore a mortal hatred to the 
Mercians, for extinguiſhing the race of their lawful princes, Thus ready to em- 
brace any opportunity of throwing off the Mercian yoke, they were charmed with 
the character of Egbert; the wiſdom and lenity of whoſe adminiſtration rendering 
all his own ſubjects happy, inſpired into them a deſire of coming likewiſe under 
his government. 

In theſe circumſtances Egbert thought it proper to ſuſpend his operations 
againſt the Corniſh Britains, who were not to be ſubdued without being in a 
manner exterminated; and to turn his arms againſt the Mercians and other Saxons, 
from whom he might reaſonably expect a readier ſubmiſſion, Whilſt he fell 

upon Oxfordſhire and the adjoining county of Glouceſter, which had been for- 
merly part of the Neft. Saxon territories, and were now eaſily recovered, he ſent 
his ſon Ethehoolf with biſhop Ealhfan and Wilfbeard, a general in whom he 
much confided; with an army to reduce Kent; which they ſoon did, forcing 
king Baldred, the Mercian deputy, to fly the country*, The Eaft-Saxons, and 
the part of Surrey belonging either to their or the Mercian kingdom, - ſubmitted 
3s readily ; fo eaſily are conqueſts made over a people diſcontented- with their 
government. The Eaſt- Angles lying at a greater diſtance, ſent embaſſadors to 
offer their ſubmiſſion, and to deſire Egbert's protection and afliſtance againſt the 


- 
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Eos AH. Mcrcians; who were now attacked on all fides, and deprived of thoſe auxiliaries 
ich uſed to make a great part of the force of their armies. What weaker, 
them exceedingly, was in the fame degree an acceſſion of ſtrength to Egbert, 


who in the quarter of Mercia, which he invaded, puſhed on his with 
little oppoſition ; whilſt Bernuff drew off the beſt of his forces to oppole the Bug. 
Angles ; imagining that as they lay at too great a diſtance from Egbert to be 
ſpeedily reinforced by his ſuccours, he could more eaſily quell a ſudden infuc. 
rection among them, than make head againſt a great king, who perfectly under. 
ſtood the art of war, at the head of a veteran army uſed to victory. But he ſoon 
found his miſtake : the Mercians were now to atone, by their own ruin, for their 
murder of Etbelbert, and their ſcizing of his kingdom; and the Euft- Angles were 
deſigned by providence to be the principal inſtrument of their deſtruction 


had four your before defeated and lain his predeceſſor KenufFin bade, Bow 
had now in his turn the ſame fate; and his ſucceſſor Ludecan was two years 
after killed likewiſe by the ſame people, with a great ſlaughter of his men, and 
of five of his chief nobility, governors of provinces, Such were the conſequences 
of the perfidy of Offa, and the heavy oppreſſions of the Mercian govem- 
ment, 


EGBERT was all this while making his advantage of theſe diſaſters, and of the 
troubles, which, as the royal line was extinct, the election of new kings neceſl;. 
rily occaſioned among the Mercians ; and ſubduing one province after another, 
till in the ſpace of four years he had reduced all Mercia as far as the Humber, 
Wiglef, who had mounted the throne upon the death of Ludecan, was now fe- 
duced to the condition of a private man, if not of an exile : but after he had been 
hid four months in his couſin Etheldrida's cell at Croylong, * Egbert either pitying 
his misfortunes, or thinking fit for a time to humour a people, eaſily impoſed 
on by forms, and apt to miſtake them for realities, with ſome ſhew of their 
ancient conſtitution, and to indulge the haughty Mercians with the appearance 
of a king of their own, did in the year following reſtore him his title; giving him 
the government of the greateſt part of the Mercian territories, which from that 
time he held as a tributary and vaſſal. Egbert, having thus provided for the quiet 
of Mercia, was at liberty to extend his conqueſts on the fide of the Veſſb Bri- 
tains and Northumbrians ; neither of which nations were in a condition to make 
much reſiſtance, The latter had, for a century paſt, been involved in civil wars 
and continual diſputes tor the crown, and the country had been all that time 
a miſerable ſcene of uſurpation, blood, and confuſion ; ſo that as ſoon as Egbert 
had paſſed the Humber and advanced with his army to Dore in Yorkſlire, 
the Northumbrians met him and ſubmitted to be his ſubjects. Thus were 
all the provinces of the heptarchy united at laſt, in A. D. 823, under 
one. monarch, and formed, what was afterwards ſtyled the kingdom of 
England, 

Orxa's ditch had hitherto been the boundary between Wales and the San 
dominions: and the Web had: bravely maintained their country againſt all the 
invaſions of the Mercians ; but their own diviſions rendered them unable to cope 
with Egbert. Their late king Conan Tindaethnoy, prince of Guyneth and ſovereign 
of the reſt of Wales, had been all his reign engaged in war with his younger bro- 
ther Howell, who claimed Angleſey, as his ſhare of their father's inheritance, 
according to the cuſtom of Gavellind; which affording continual occaſions of un- 
natural quarrels between brethren, proved the ruin of the great families and the 
ancient nobility of Faks. He had juſt before his death got the better of Hour) 
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en him out of Angigſey: but did not live long enough after that ſucceſs Eo v 
v. l lch his own authority over the great lords, among whom the country as w 
cantoned ; and who having been long without any ſettled government, Hy 
theis reſpedive vallals and territories like ſo many independant princes, 
leaving only 2 daughter, named Ef3ith, and married to Mervyn YV7ych, N 
1 ancient family but no great power, theſe had very little influence 
over their vaſſals; when in the beginning of their reign Egbert invading Wales, 
deer nn all the country as far as S$n-wden, and took poſſeſſion of the hundred of 
Lyne in Pan ahi Egbert, victorious in all places, and ruling without a 
dul or diſturbance over all the Engh/h, ſeemed to have nothing more to do, but 
to enjoy the pleaſure of his conqueſts : when the quiet of his reign was inter- 
rupted by the deſcents and depredations of a new enemy from abroad, whoſe forces 
were compoſed of Danes and other northern people. 
Wury Charles the great had, after thirty years war, and ing the people 
for their frequent inſurrections, entirely ſubdued the old Saxons in Germany, the 
braveſt of the nation, who would not ſubmit to the yoke of ſervitude, were forced ” 
to quit the country ; and retired to the peninſula of Jutland and the neighbouring 
parts of Scondinavio: The inhabitants of thoſe countries, which abounded with 92 
naval ſtores of all kinds, had long exerciſed themſelves in piracy : it was an ho- 
nourable profeſſion among a people, who made rapine and arms their ſole glory; 
their kings did not think it below their dignity, and ſuch as had a chief command in : 
any of their flects or ſhips thought themſelves great enough to aſſume the ſame title, 
This additional colony coming intoa country already well ſtocked with inhabitants, | 
crouded it too much: and having habituated themſelves for 2 while to a ſca-faring 
life and to nayal affairs, thought it time to look out for another ſettlement, in a more 
fruitful ſoil and a better climate, Many chieftains of clans in Denmark and Nor- 
way entered into the ſame view; and all theſe joining together, fitted out navies: 
by the benefit whereof they landed in what 1 they pleaſed, but 
more frequently in the French territories, than in any other; being particularly in- 
cenſed againſt that nation, where they paſſed under the general name of Nor mam. 
They were known in England by that of Danes, at leaſt after ſome Daniſh kings 
had appeared at their head ; for before they ſeem only to have been termed in ge- 
neral, Pagans, The firſt time they were ſeen in this iſland, was in A. D. 787, 
when they came to deſcry the country, and killed one of the king's officers, who 
would have obliged them to come before the governor of the county, to give an 
account of themſelves and their deſigns. Six years after, they landed and com- ; 
mitted ſome depredations on the coaſts of Northumberland; but made no attempt * 
afterwards till the thirty- ſecond year of Egbert, when they waſted the Ie of 
Shepey, and retired before they were attacked, In the year following, they returned 
with a fleet of thirty-five ſhips, landing at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire, where Eg- 
bert fought them, But though he killed great numbers of them, he could neither 
prevent their encampment, nor, hinder their retreat. In two years more ?, they 
came again with a great naval armament, and landing in Cornewall, were joined by 
the Britains: but as they advanced towards the borders of Devon, in order to enter 
the Engliſh territories, Egbert met them at Hen Heng ſdown-hill, near Kellington ; and 
routing their united forces, cut almoſt the whole body to pieces, This great 9 
prince * dying the year following (or rather in A, D. 838, fince he was preſent at | 
the council of King fon held this year) was ſucceeded by his ſon Erhehoolf; who 
putting the conquered kingdoms of Kent, the Egſ and Soutb-Saxons, under his 
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of the whole, to 


L I. Tais prince, leſs actine and warlike than his father, was not very it 


with difficulties, and conduct the affairs of 2 kingdom attacked in every quanerty 
the Danes; who left no part of the coaſt of England uniniulted, from the north i 
Lincohytire to the weſtern extremity of Derun. He had the misfortune, in d. 
beginning of his reign *, to loſe Wulfhrard, the ableſt of his Generals; whole dex 
happened ſoon after 2 great victory he had gained over a numerous body of h, 
pirates, who had landed in his government of Hampſhire. Not a year paſſed wit. 
out ſeveral engagementsin one country or other; the Dames ftilll re-imbarking wh. 
they found oppoſition in any place, and landing in ſome other; where they expecui 
to find leſs force, or the country leſs prepared for reſiſtance, Thele battles war g. 
nerally fought on the Engliſb fide by the forces of each fingle county; for though 
the whole nation was kept in a continual alarm, the Danes fell ſo ſuddenly upon he 
particular quarter they propoſed to ravage, and made ſuch terrible havock ther, 
that the inhabitants had not patience to wait the coming up of freſh ſopplics, 1 
would be too tedious to ſpecify the ſeveral actions that paſſed ; fince the 
enemy did not appear to have any view but of plunder, till A. D. $51 U, when hey 
came with ſuch numerous flects, as ſeemed plainly deſigned to make 2 fettlemen. 
The event did not anſwer their expectations: one party of them was routed by the 
governor of Devonſhire ; another of their armies was defeated at Sandwich by king 
Athelfan, and Alcher governor of Kent, and nine of their ſhips taken; a third, 
ſtronger than the others (being * carried in a fleet of three hundred and fi fail up 
the Thames) routed Bertulf, king of Mercia, and paſſing into Surrey, was cut in 
pieces by Erheheolf and his ſon Erbelbald, at Okeley, with ſuch a laughter of the 
Danes, as was never heard of before ; and yet after all they took up their winter 
quarters in the . of Thanet, An attempt was made two years after, by the 
Kentiſh and Surrey forces united, to diſlodge them thence ; but though they ſeemed 
to have the better at firſt, they failed of their point; both their governors been ſain 
in the battle, and the Danes advancing further to winter the next year in . hn 
the midſt of theſe alarms and invaſions, Erbrhoolf quitted the 5 realm, and ven 
to Rome; either in of ſome vow, or fit of voluntary devotion, or per- 
haps enjoined to do ſo by way of penance ; 2 practice, which however incos- 
venient, was ſo uſual in thoſe days, that this prince imagined all his bounty to the 

* dog 


churches, clergy, and people of Rome, ſufficiently 
procured, that no Engliſomam ſhould be ſent out of his own 


= Anaftatius Bibliothecarius, who was there at the time, and an eye-witneſs of what he 


relates, extols the richneſs and value of the preſents which he made to the nobilay, 
clergy, and people of that place, and ſpecifies many of them; beſides that bene- 
faction, which is mentioned by all our hiſtorians, of three hundred mancuſes a 
year 5, one third to the lamps of St, Peter, another to thoſe of gt. Paul, and the 
other to the pontiff himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, This grant hath been often con- 
founded with that of Peter-pence; but was really a new and a different bene- 
faction : it ſeems to have been occaſioned by the diſtreſs in which the ſee of Rin 
appeared to be at that time; when the $2razens were continually making deicents 
in aly. The Engh/h ſchool in that city had been lately burnt, and was now 1 
built by Erhehvolf, who had brought with him Afred, the youngeſt of his ſons, 
and a favourite above all the reſt, perhaps to encourage the diſpoſition he hal 
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to be either a king in futurity, or elſe to be actually fo of the aui. Sauams, and the 
people of Suubb- Malu“, whoſe countries were intended for his ſhare of Ealul. 7 
wtf 's dominions. Some moderns imagine ine, 
of children, the Pope might 


III. Norw1T#sT ANDING the reaſons that have induced many to ſuppoſe, that the Orthe unflion 
uodtion which fred received at Rome was only what is uſed in the rite of con- i 
fwmation ; yet there is no reſiſting the teſtimony of Aſerius ; who fays expteſily, 
that it was a royal wnition, and is ſupported in this opinion, which, in all ap- 
pearance, he derived from A/frid himieli, by the ing ſentiments of all our 
ancient hiſtorians, It is likewiſe univerſally agreed, that he was the firſt king of 
England inaugurated or deſigned to the royal dignity by that rite ; which was aftcr 
is t of his example, conſtantly obſerved at the corcnation 
princes, To clear up this point, it may however be proper to 
original of this rite of union, very ancient indeed among 
the Jus in the like caſes, but not uſed in the coronation of Cbriſlian kings, till 
ſeveral ages after the Empire became Chriſtian; as into the practice of the age 
wherein Afred lived, in that reſpet, Now it is very plain from all the Greek 
hiſtorians, that the ceremony of proclaiming and inaugurating an Emperor was 
only by mounting him on a large ſhield, ſupported by ſome of the principal no- 
bility and officers of the army, ſo as he might be ſeen by the people and ſoldiery; 
and whilſt thus ſtanding on high, the crown was put on his head by the firſt perſon 
of quality in the empire, or by him who had contributed moſt to his, elevation. 
The hiſtory of Juliam s uſurpation affords a remarkable teſtimony of the uſe of 
this rite, when he aſſumed the imperial title: and it was continued after the unction 
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1 
I appears very clearly from Arr and other 
hiſtorians, that l never had of 8uſ- 


ov, till aſter the death of all his Egbert 

indeed had reduced the little princes or topar part of 
gau. Malis to the condition of * tributaries, NH becauſe 4/7r obſerves, that 
tad perhaps annexed ſome part of that country to he had a body of J/z/ ſerving in his aries 3 
ty 9% 68 Jvc, 0s now conguets the omiſe, in his teſtament to 
nenlly did, for a proviſion to 3 younger been made with his elder brother Ethered on this 
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crowned, as he was deemed the moſt honourable 


, 


volved upon the patriarch of Confantinoeple 5 who 
triarchate, was deemed the next perion of dignity i 
conſidered 


D. 565: in 
upon it, ſolemnly crowned by the patriarch Joby, who accompanied the ad wi 
his withes of aii happy reign, amidſt the ſhouts and tumultuous acclamations of a 
infinite number of ſpeAators, There was hitherto no form of divine ſervice foned 
to the occaſion, no coronation office as yet compiled; nor was the cuſtom of 
anointing at that time introduced ; the like ceremony being all that was prattifed 
either in the inauguration of Tiberius, or of his ſucceſſor Mauritius, When the ' 
former of theſe princes drew near his end, he got out of his bed to put the in- 
perial diadem on the head of the latter; and in the tribunal by his bed-fide, in- 
veſted him with the purple robe, in the preſence of the patriarch and before the 
people, who made the ordinary acelamations: and theſe, the hiſtorian obſer, 
were the uſual and legal ceremonies obſerved at the creation of an Emperor, Ma 


the ſhocking circumſtances of cruelty, deſigned to ſhake the conſtancy and agg 
vate the anguith of that depoſed prince, by Plucas, a centurion ; who putting hin- 
ſelf at the head of the mutinous ſoldiery, had uſurped the empire, and been pro- 
claimed as uſual, mounted on 2 ſhield, by the army on the banks of the N. 
Rebellion, uſurpation, and murder, are crimes that require extraordinary meaſures, 
to palliate them in the eyes of the , and to ſome veneration to the 
perſon who hath been guilty thereof, It was, in all appearance, for this reaſon, that 
Plucas ſeems to have been deſirous of a new coronation ; and, to intereſt religion in 
a cauſe of deteſtable iniquity, would have it done with certain religious ceremonies 
never practiſed before on ſuch an occaſion ; but which he conceived proper to a- 
ſect the people with a ſacred awe of his character, and make them look upon him 
with the ſame veneration, as the Jews did of old upon the Lord's anointed. 

Fox this he ſummoned the ſenate to Hebdomon, a place ſeven miles from 
CoMftantinophe : and communicated his reſolution to them and to the patriarch Cy 
acus, who was to the ceremony, It was the firlt time it had ever been pe- 
formed in a religious place, and the church of St. John Baprift being pitched on for 
that purpoſe ; in order to render the action itſelf agreeable to the place, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a form of divine ſervice adapted to the occaſion, This form ag 
pears evidently to have been taken from the offices uſed in the ordination of biſhops 
and prieſts, the ſame order being obſerved in them all; the ſame proclamaton 
of his being 1corthy and ſacred; Gme prayers, habits, and ceremonies uſed, with 
only ſuch ſmall variations, as the difference of their teſpective ſtations and charaic3 
neceſſarily required, It is on this occaſion, that we firſt find mention made of the 
Ambo, otherwiſe called (in the Ir r1gahis, kept by the dean and chapter of VS 
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kind of ſlage or ſcaffold, railed ſo as to be aſcended by ſeveral ſteps, that all che 
cites may be ſeen by ſpectators, and in that reſpedt anſwering the ends of the cle- 
vation on a thield ; which fell of courſe into diſuſe, when a coronation ſervice was 
- 2 — . 
Apis in Conflantineple, though in it is only erected on particular 
hat ys ens — 
$vcu was the occaſion upon which the unction was firſt uſed in coronations 
and being one of the principal parts of the form of divine ſervice drawn up for 
(what is properly ſtyled) the conſecration of kings, it came to be AC- 
tied, not only in the inauguration of the gern Emperors, but alſo of the 107/71; 
and other European monarchs, Thoſe who have the leaſt of real religion, either 
in their conduct or ſentiments, find often political reaſons to make the loudeſt pre- 
tenſions to it, the better to gull and amuſe the unthinking world, too apt to judge 
of men by their profeſſions, rather than their actions. How far the parade of re- 
ligzous ceremonies, prayers, and particularly the unction, ſo agree 'e to what were 
uſed in the conſecration of perſons to ſacerdotal dignities, which the people had 


generally 
Ancyran council, for a declaration of Polyeuus, patriarch of Con- 
fantinople ; who made no doubt but John Tzimiſces, who afterwards the 
Gra empire, 10as fleared before heaven of the death of Phocas, by his being anointed 
Emperor, Such extravagant effects were even in thoſe days, by perſons influenced 
in all appearance by political views, aſcribed to ſome exterior rites of religion, 
Ir is upon this rite of unction, uſed in the coronation of our kings, that our 
common lawyers have founded: their notion of a king's being a perſona mixta, as 
if he was half a ſpiritual and half a temporal perſon ; though the ſame might be 
as well ſaid of every Chriſtian baptized or confirmed according to the Roman ritual, 


which preſcribes union in thoſe offices, It is upon this precarious footing, that 


ſome of them have injudiciouſly put the juriſdiction of the crown in eccleſiaſtical 
matters; though it be an incident to royalty, and inherently veſted in all ſovereigns, 
who have not made a ceſſion of their prerogative in that reſpect. It is to this 
unction likewiſe, Sir Jabn Forteſcue and others aſcribe the gift of healing the ſcro- 
phulous humour called the king” 5 evil, exerciſed by ſome European princes, anointed at 
| their coronations, and ſucceeding lineally to their crowns by proximity of blood, 

hath been generally attributed. But whatever is to be ſaid in favour of its being ap- 
propriated to the eldeſt deſcendant of the firſt branch of the royal line of the 
kings of France, England, Ge. I have myſelf ſeen a very remarkable inſtance of 
ſuch a cute *, which could not poſſibly be aſcribed to the regal unction. 

Fiala of honour „ 8, y 
— Floſue, By dula, 


Ic, C. 7 
, i . 18, a, 
Ply» of the title of the houſe of Lancaſter, 


024; he, Lovel, born at Walk in 8 
/ Fi — 
ſobre, but wher hs grows oe ol is the cley of 


ſubſiſting in the great church 
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wiſer, and containing the ceremonies of Exgliſb coronations) the pulpitum, being a Kum 


Error, Tux rite of unction, and a form of divine ſervice at the coronation of 
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Spain, where we find Hande was anointed in 4. 5. 
uin go, archbiſhop of Toledo; and the fame rite being uſed at the comic 
his ſucceſſor Ervgius, was probably continued for a few years, till the Gyy, 
empire in that country was deſtroyed by the Moors; after which it was never je. 
vived in Caſlille. In France, about A. D. 751, Pin, maire of the palace, hoi 

all the power of the kingdom in his hands, and reſolving to depoſe his matt, 
Chiſperic, the laſt monarch of the Merovingian line, thought it politic to be crowned 
in the caſtern manner, with a form of divine ſervice, and the rite of unim', 6 
neceſſary to hallow his uſurpation. Boniface, archbiſhop of Mayence, a prelae 
highly reverenced by the people for the exemplarineſs of his life, and his zeal in 
propagating the Chri/ian religion, but ever ready to ſerve at any rate the ambitions 
views of popes and princes, was pitched upon as the fitteſt perſon to perform the 
office at $ſſons, and to add, by the reputation of his ſanctity, to the veneration which 
thoſe religious ſolemnities would ordinarily inſpire : and for the ſame reaion, the 
legend of the Anpull, and the holy oil of Rin 
to be ſent to St. Remi, and uſed in the coronation of Clis (who yet 
was only hoiſted on a ſhield at his i ation, and never was anointed, except x 
his baptiſm) was firſt invented, in order to be made uſe of at Pepir's conſecration, 
and ſtrike the people with a relation, eaſily ſwallowed in thoſe days, Genal 
mark of divine favour. To ſuch wretched "ſhifts are the invaders of others 
thrones put, to gloſs over the iniquity of their uſurpation ; and by impoſing on 
the credulity of their ſubjects, to procure from them a veneration, which being 


had been uſed near an hundred and fifty years 


deed, for a long ſucceſſion of ages, cured raculous, it at leaſt deſerved the character, given of 
temper by the royal touch: but this deſcendant and it by Dr. Lau, of being one of the moſt wonde- 
next heir of their blood had not, at leaſt at that ful events that has ever „ Thoe ae 
time, ned, The uſual abundance of inftances of the cure of the lin 
effect the moment that cuil, by the touch of our Engl; princes in former 
the man was touched and inveſted with the narrow times, mentioned by Tucker in his book on that 
ruband, to 1 was pen fſubjet: and it is able the author wa 
F 

1 , m in, garner 
— res is ſores healed up, and king of arms, who furniſhed him with thoſe proofs 
he recovered ft he arrived in per- out of the Eigliſb records, which atteſt the fac, 
ſect health, in the beginning of January following, and are in that treatiſe . 
at Briſlal, having ſpent only four months and ſome think, there never was an inſtance, in which the 
MM 2. e it was, and in the diſtemper had prevailed to an higher degree, or the 
week Creceding br Poul air, that I law the man, ſurprizing cure of it was known to ſuch inhuite 
in his recovered vi body, without any re- in the caſe of Gr: 
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6 to be hung about the neck, were found in 5, 
Gil“ Field, in the ſuburbs of Oxford.” 
» Selder's Titles of honours, p. 1. C. 3. 
* Pin ſut le premier de nos ſoverains, qu 2 
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Erol, rite was firſt introduced” into Englmd upon a like uſurpation after the 
death of Ethelred, king of the Northumbrians ; who was ſlain in an inſurrection 


of his ſubjects on April 16, A. D. 796, Eardulf, mounting the throne without 


any of hereditary right, thought it politick to follow Pepir's example: | 
and was on * May 26, following, anointed king at 79k by archbiſhop Eanbald, - 


aſſiſted by Ethelbert, Highbald, and Badetoulf, biſhops of Hexam, Landiifarne 
and Ytitherne, It doth not appear that this precedent was followed by any other 
$axn prince during the heptarchy ; for writers in after-ages, being too apt to 
employ terms, uſed in their own days, and relative to modern practice, when 
treating of tranſactions much more ancient, though ſome of them ſpeak of Eg- 
ferth the ſon of Offa as anointed king in his father's life-time*, they ſeem to 
mean no more, than that this prince, was in a General council of the Mercian no- 
bility, deſigned or declared by Of to be his ſucceſſor, and received their aſſur- 
ances of fidelity, Rightful-kings are not fond of following the example of uſurp- 
end, without an evident neceſſity : nor was the rite of unction uſed in the in- 
avguration of any of our Engliſb princes, till Afred received it at Rome, where 

the Emperor Charles the Great had been about fifty four years before anointed 
with great ſolemnity. It was afterwards con uſed in England: upon 
Ethehoolf's return thither, Edmund was conſecrated king with that rite by Hum- 
bert + biſhop of Helmbam, at Bures upon the river Stoure, which parts Suffolk and 
Eſer; fo was Alfred® himſelf at Winchefter, after Ethered's death, when he 
mounted the throne of the Ye/ft-Saxons ; and according to the agreeing teſtimony 
of our hiſtorians, all the ſucceeding monarchs of England were anointed in the 
flame manner. The great reputation of Charlemagne recommended his example to 
the imitation of all the princes of Europe : and as that emperor had, in a voyage 
he made to Taly in A, D. 780*, taken his two younger ſons, Pepin and Charles, 
along with him, the former three years, the latter but two years old, and got 
them anointed kings by the Pope, the one of Lombardie, the other of Aquitaine 
on April 15, following, when he was keeping the feaſt of Eaſter at Rome, this 
— — engaged Ethehoolf to take the like ſtep in regard to 

bu 5 | 


IV, AxoTHER effect of Efbehoolf's devotion, and perhaps of his people's, The king's 
was the famous grant made to the clergy of England in à general council of . 
kings, prelates, and nobility of Mercia, and the Eaff- Angles, as well as of the 

Mil- darum, and other countries immediately ſubje& to this king; all writers 

agreeing, that it was made in order to avert the divine judgments which they felt 

in the ravages of the Danes, and to atone for the fins of the nation, It is gene- 

rally ſuppoſed, that the tythes of all the hydes and lands in Ethehoolf's demeſnes 

of kingdom were, by this grant, veſted in the clergy ; the tenth part of the lands 

( Mr, Selden 7 maintains) denoting the tenth part of all the profits growing there- 

on: but it is very certain, that what is uſually underſtood by the word tythes, 

had been enjoyed long before by the Engl clergy, and in all appearance from 

the very time that each Saxon nation embraced the Chriflian religion; 'It hath 

been already obſerved, that when the Saxons, become Chrifians, ſubdued 

part of the territories of the Britains, their kings gave to their own clergy ſuc 


' Sim, Dun, De geſt. gg. Aon. 796, Chr. San.  * Malmeſ: Liv. e. . Aud Riogal Vit. 
— Ser Afer Hav. 796. s Chron. de regib, Ang. As. Gn biker | 15 5 Bri 
Valin. 7 His. of Tythes, c. 8. b- K inhurt 
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apoſtolical 
live by the goſpel, was ſuppoſed, in a religion of greater perfection 


Canon 101, 102, & ib, p. 149. in Ani Syd. in Ang), 
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1 had belonged to the Bririſp : and it may reaſonably be 
that they teak the ame method in their own country, when P 
liſhed ; and aſſigned them likewiſe poſſeſſions, revenues, and ri 
Rr 
exerciſe of a religion much more expenſive in its ſacriſices, than the 

precept direfting in general, that ſuch as preached the 
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to convey an obligation of offering to God, and contributing, at leaſt i 
proportion as the Jeu did, n 
Hence in all the canons of the church * and laws of the Saxon 
to this grant, for inforcing or regulating the payment 
are (till paſſages quoted from the Jewiſh law, and requiring 
to be paid by all perſons, not only out of the fruits of their land and gar 
but out of all acquiſitions and gains, whether in war, trade, labour, or 
buſineſs; in a word, out of every 
perſonal, as his real eſtate, It appears likewiſe from Bear's letter to archbiſhop 
Egbert, that before pariſhes were ſettled all over the dioceſe of York, all the peo. 
ple, even in the remoteſt and moſt mountainous parts of it, where tythes could 
not well be gathered in kind, and where they had no opportunities of divine (er. 
vice, ſtill made regular payments to the biſhop for his ſupport and that of his 

Sis Henry Spelman * thinks, that the tenth acre all over England was by 
this grant conveyed to the clergy, and that this was the original of their Gli. 
lands ; though theſe were afterwards augmented by the munificence of patrons: 
nor is it any objection to this notion, that the glebe of the parochial clergy doth 
not at preſent amount to the tenth part of the land in their ſeveral pariſhes, 
becauſe the terms of the grant allow the proprietors of lands to beſtow the tenth 
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acre, either to monaſteries and nunneries, or to the pariſh churches, as they | 


. 2 —̃ —- occaſion; 
it hath been ſhewed already, that ſuch glebe 

churches, from the firſt inſtitution of 
biſhop Theodere, The differences which appear 

regard as well to the time of this grant, whether made before Ethehuof's 
ſetting out for Rome, or after his return thence, or to the extent of it; 
whether including only the ef-Saxons, or com likewiſe the 
reſt of England, are naturally enough accounted for by the two charter, 
ſigned on this occaſion, and containing grants of a like nature; which led differ 


ent writers, as they had the one or the other in their view, to vary as well in 


relation to the time of their paſſing, as in their account of the contents, The 
firſt of theſe charters publiſhed by  Dugdale and Molmeſbury *, and dated on 
Eafter day, A. D. 854. Indif, 2. at Ethehoolf's palace at Winton, contain 3 
grant of the tenth part of the lands in his kingdom to the church for ever, free from 
all ſecular ſervices: and being paſſed at an ordinary court or council held at one of the 
great feſtivals, when he was only attended by the nobility of the countries immediate) 
ſubject to him, ſeems to relate only to the realm of the V- Sarons, as the dae 
ſhews it to have been made before he began his Laliam voyage. The latts 
charter, which een in ml, and other writer, was paſſed after that prin” 


+ See Excorft. Egbert. orb. Eb * 2 f 5 2e p18 4 
A. Brit. t. i. p. 102. canon v. p 10g. C. 24, 25. 4 e n 1 


A. D. 785. c. 17. | 
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he Vl lun, on November 3, A. D. 855: and was then offered in a ſo- 


lamm manner upon the great altar of St. Pater f church at Wincheſter, in the pre- 
ence, and with the ſubſcriptions, of Burrhed king of Mercia, Edmund king of 

and of all the biſhops, abbots, dukes, counts, and nobility of 
This act of parliament, as it may be juſtly termed, obliged all or- 
ders of men, who enjoyed any landed eſtate of inheritance, to give at leaſt a tenth 
and of all their goods, to the clergy *, as well ſecular as reg 
free from all ſervices : and that the clergy might 


Biſhops uſed before to ſerve frequently in their own perſons, and to contribute. 
always towards the charges of wars: but were now diſcharged from thoſe and all 
other ſecular burdens. How far the former part of the charter took effect, as to 
the tenth of the lands of private men, who were left at their liberty to chooſe the 
perſons, to whom they would grant it, doth not appear ; but this latter part 
took place immediately, as Mr. Selden obſerves : every proprietor of land, was 
« from this time to be rated in all ſubſidies and taxes, according only to nine 
« parts of his land and profits, and the profits of the tenth, being due to the 
« church, were both in his and their hands diſcharged from all payments and 
« taxes whatſoever.” | 


V, ETHELWOLF, fron ſer his return hame, became involved in new troubles ; His ſecond 
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in an aſſembly of all the ſtates of Mercia and the Eoft-Angles, as well as Eri 


— ! 


which he had little reaſon to expect, and were the more grievous becauſe they manage. 


aroſe from his own family, As he paſſed in his way from Rome through France, 
he had married Judith, daughter to Charles the bald; which ſeems to have 
given offence to the children of his firſt marriage, who either did not like their fep- 
miber, or were alarmed at ſome ceremonies, ſuch as anointing her with oil, and 
putting a crown upon her head; ceremonies not yet adopted into the Engliſb ce- 
remonial, but uſed by Hincmar archbiſhop of Reims at her marriage. It hap- 
pened alſo unfortunately that Athe/fan, the eldeſt of his ſons, died about this time; 
for he ſubſcribed, as king of Kent, his father's charter to the abbey of Mal- 
meſbury * in A. D. 854, if not the confirmation of it in A. D. 855,  Ethelbald 
by that accident became the eldeſt of Erhehoolf”s ſurviving ſons; and whether he 
imagined from the ceremonies abovementioned, there was ſome deſign formed 
for leaving the crown to Judith's children, or was put upon it by Eaſlian, the 
walike biſhop of Sherburn; Eanulf earl of Somerſet, and other factious noblemen 
that + engaged in his quarrel, would not be content with the dominions aſſigned 
to his late brother,, but inſiſted on being put into immediate poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of the Weft-Saxons. The young prince, who was headſtrong, obſtinate, 
and perverſe in his nature, made no difficulty of embarking in an unnatural war 
Hunſt his own father, and the greateſt part of the Engliſb nobility who ſided with 
* Sive famulis & famulabus Dei, Deo ſervienti- Major. Minton. L. iii. e. 2- 

bus, five laicis miſeris, Malmeſhury in reciting this 15. c. 8. 3 Hinemari 


eciting ti „0 i p- 57. 
churer, (De gofls fg, L. L. c. 2.) leavesout the + Lug. Vita 8. Allein. 5s ft Barr, i. 
word miſcris, as alſo does in Hit, p. 2. er. in Vita Aud. 7 


him: 
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brate: him: and this muſt have followed, had not the goodneſs of 


to prevent the calamities of his country, Oye arms aoea 6 — 
provinces of his kingdom to Ethelbald. This having quieted the young pring 
jealouſy, or ſatisfied the views of his counſellors, bn py a 
honoured with the title of queen according to the cuſtom of 
fitting by the king in hs ryu throne = ht wa ad dion o the Eg, 
fince the time of Brightric's wife Eadburga. vn 
ETHELWOLF lived about two years after his return from Rome * ; e. 
in A. D. 857, divided his private patrimony between all his children, and 
kingdoms between the two eldeſt ſons ; Echelbald reraining the ancient intern” 
of the W:ft-Saxons, and Etbelbert enjoying the realms lately conquered of Ky 
Suſſex, and Eſſex, It doth not appear, what appanages he aſſigned to the tuo 
youngeſt ; though ſome they undoubtedly had, according to the Saxon 
perhaps given in his life-time ; or that his favourite Alfred, was provided for, any 
otherwile than by a ſhare of that patrimony, and the hopes of ſucceeding u the 
whole monarchy, in caſe he ſurvived his brothers; it being provided by Eile. 
wolf” s diſpoſition, ſuited to the circumſtances of the times, for the better defence 
of the kingdom againſt the Danes, and confirmed in a general council of the 
Weft-Saxon nobility held at Langdene *, that after Ethelbald's death, they ſhould 
all ſacceed to it in their order, Ethelbald began his reign with the inceſtuous 
act of marrying his father's widow 3, and governed for ſome time in a very arhi. 
trary manner :; but being at laſt reclaimed by the remonſtrances of Swithy 
biſhop of Wincefter, he put away Judith ; who continued however in England til 
his death, A. D. 860, and being afterwards ſent home, was taken at ſea by Ball. 
vin, ſtiled Forefter of Flanders; till eſpouſing his fair priſoner, he changed his 
title into that of Count, upon the marriage being — gn 
ſent. 
ET»eiyexr ETHELBERT, Who ſucceeded, adding the realm of the Weft-Saxons to his for- 
mer dominions, conducted himſelf with great mildneſ towards his ſubjects, and 
with as much vigour againſt the Danes, during the five: or fix years of his reign”; 
and dying in A. D. 866, left the kingdom to his next brother Ætbered. 
XrTnerep. THis prince kept to himſelf not only the : hereditary kingdom of the Vf. 
- Y > but likewiſe the conquered provinces, which uſed to be afligned in a fi- 
ther's life- time to an eldeſt ſon, to train him up for the exerciſe of an independent 
government, and ſerved afterwards for an appanage to a younger brother; not- 
withſtanding the demand made of them, at the time he aſſumed the crown, by 
Alfred, now ſeventeen years old, in the preſence of all the Engliſb nobility. This 
demand was grounded on an agreement made between the two princes them- 
ſelves, and atteſted by thoſe noblemen, that zhered, upon his acceſſion to the 
crown, ſhould give Afred a competent ſhare, as well of his hereditary dominions, 
as of thoſe he ſhould acquire by the aſſiſtance of his brother and his people; but 
when that event happened, Atbered was unwilling to. perform his promiſe ; and 
Having the power in his hands, abſolutely refuſed to execute the ſtipulation, or 
give up any part of the territories he had long poſſeſſed. This produced a new com- 
PO wager at his death . the entire kingdon 
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3 It is very probable Ethelwo * never bed- appear) ſhe could not be Keren years gld, we 


ded Judith. Her father Charles the | bald was © married to Ethehigolf, and might perhaps be 
born June 13, A. D. 823, and married Erman-. y 

trude on Dec. 14. A. D. 842, by whom he had 2 Major. in In mm, l i. 
four ſons and three daughters, mentioned by hiſto- 2 21 3 Chron. bas 
Hans, beſides others who died in their infancy. A. D. J 
Their eldeſt fon Louis was born in Nov. 4. D. 843. 
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« o none. but Acud, and in the mean time to allow him a ſhare of ſuch lande Ernexss- 


« and territories as ſhould be conquered by their joint forces ; that their ſons © Y Y 


* ſucceed one after another in their order; and whoever ſhould be the 
« furviver, was to give the other's children all the lands of which, their father had 
« been put in poſſeſſion by Etbrhooff, and all ſuch as he ſhould acquire by con- 

„ This iſe was confirmed in a council of all the 


princes and nobility of the Y/gf-Saxons, held at Swinburne : and the two brothers 
ated on all occaſions with a pei ſect concert; which was very neceſſary to enable 
them to make head againſt the common enemy, who invaded their territories with 

Tur reaſon why the Danes came in ſuch multitudes hath been already men- 
tioned ; for the ſtory of Lodbroky's being driven by a ſtorm in a ſmall boat to the 
coalt of Norfolk, and St, Edmund s faulconer being, for the murder committed on 
| him, put into the ſame boat, and carried by the waves to Denmark, ſeems to be one 
of thoſe romantic and fabulous relations, with which in thoſe days they uſually in- 
terlarded the legends of murdered princes, The Danes indeed landed in the king- 
dom of the Eofi- Angles : but do not appear to have had any ſpleen againſt them; 
ſoon made peace with the former people; and having paſſed 2 quict winter among 
them, quitted their country in the ſpring: when being ſupplied by them with 
horſes for their northern expedition, they marched, without ſtopping by the way, 
directly into 7orkſbire, which they ſubdued, as is above related. Two years * after, 
they moved ſouthward: and advanced to Nottingham, where they took up their win- 
ter quarters ; threatning Mercia with an invaſion. Buried, to oppoſe them, applied 
for ſuccours to Etbered and Alfred ; who marching with an army of Weft-Saxons 
to his aſſiſtance, found the Danes had fortified themſelves in the place, which was 
not eaſily to be forced. This, after a few ſkirmiſhes of parties, drew on a treaty 
which ended in a peace with the Mercians: and the Pagons returned to their 
quarters in Torkſbire, It was only in A. D. 8704, that paſſing through Lincohn- 
Hire, they deſtroyed Bardney, Peterborough, Ely, and all the monaſteries that lay in 
their way, whoſe riches and plate tempted their avarice: and falling upon the terri- 
tories of the Eaſt Angles, flew king Edmund, after defeating his forces in a battle 
near Thetford, and ſubdued the whole 5 " | 
Tazy had brought along with them an infinite number of women and children, 
to plant the parts where they propoſed to ſettle ; and being by the fa- 
cility of their conqueſts, advanced the year following into the country of the f. 
Saxons 5; the onely power able to oppoſe them, and prevent their making a con- 
queſt of all England. ¶tbered expected, on this occafion, the like ſupplies from 
the Mercians, as he had given them two years before in their diſtreſs; but, whether 
they were afraid of provoking the Danes, or were glad of an opportunity to throw 
off 'the Veft-Saxon yoke, they refuſed them, as well as the Northumbrians ; both 
diſclaiming their vaſſalage , and ſetting up for independent governments, which 
proved, within two years, the utter ruin of Mercia; the whole country being ſub- 
dual by the Danes, and Burrbed, in defect of any other protection after ſuch a be- 

haviour, being forced to fly into foreign parts for refuge. Reading, ſeated at the 
confluence of the Thames and Kennet, appeared to the Pagans a proper place for 
their head-quarters : and they fortified it by drawing intrenchments and ramparts 
| between the two rivers. From hence they made incurſions into the adjoining parts 


af Berks and Hants; which gave occaſion to ſeveral battles fought with various 


' Chr, 8ax. 4 D. 866, „ Afer. Vito Alfradi. Chr. Sax. 4. D.866, 116.4. P. $68. 
2 5 h, Chr. Bax, 4.D. i. Malndh, I f. e. 3. 
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Erneneo. ſucceſs. The moſt conſiderable of theſe was that of Aſf:dnen”, an hilly talk of 
"Y' country, over-looking tbe wale of the white horſe, which ſeems to have taken in d. 


Atrzev., VI, Arrxep, beloved and eſteemed by all the world, was ſoon ſettled in the 
His wars with 


the Danes. 


vas to march off by night, and ſurprize Exeter ; where they fortified themſches, 


ments in the iſland: and Afred was obliged, on this occaſion, to take into his pay 


A. D. 877- 
WOW 
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nomination from a monument in the of an horſe, cut on the ſloping fie i 
the chalky down, in memory of the great victory there gained by the bravery 4,4 
conduct of Alfred (to which ſome add, the efficacy of /Erbered's prayers) over the 
Danes; one of whole principal kings, with five of their earls, or chief genera, 
and many thouſands of their common ſoldiers, fell in the battle. The broken . 
mains of the Pagan army fled to their corps at Reating : and making excurſonz 
thence, about a fortnight after, were attacked by the two royal brothers near 
in Hampſhire, but with ſome diſadvantage in the action. There was another 
about two months after, fought with a greater number of forces on both fides che 
Danes having received conſiderable recruits, and advanced to Merantun, probably 
Merden in Wiltſhire, which proved alike unfortunate to the Engh/h ; for though 
they broke both the wings of the Pagan army, yet purſuing in diſorder, the 
rallied and remained maſter of the field. In this engagement /Z?hbered received 4 
wound, which proved mortal: and dying after Eaſter, left the crown to tis 
brother, who was ſoon after anointed king at Y/7nchefter *. © * 


throne, and allowed the Danes no liberty to ravage the country. Within a month 
after Zthercd's death, he 3 fought them with a much inferior hody of forces x 
Wilton : and attacked them every where with ſo much vigour, that they loſt nine 
of their principal Generals, and an infinite, number of their common men, in eight 
pitched battles, which were fought in this ſingle year; befides many thouſands flan 
in the engagements of leſſer parties, which happened continually. The Pagan 
finding ſo warm a reception in all places, thought it their beſt way to make pezce 
with Alfred, and quit his territories: which they did, leaving him quiet for about 
five years, and employing that time in haraſſing the Strath-Cluyd Britains, planting 
the Northumbrian dominions, and ſubduing Mercia. At the end of that term, they 
landed in Dorſetſhire*, and ſeized Wareham: but on the King's marching againſt 
them they ſued for peace, delivered what hoſtages he demanded, and ſware 2s 
well upon a bracelet, which was moſt facred among them, as upon the relicks, in 
which he moſt confided, that they would quit the country immediately. Ar 
found by experience on this occaſion, that oaths and hoſtages were but weak ties 
upon men, who, devoted to avarice, and minding nothing but rapine, were utter 
ſtrangers to all honour and conſcience : all the uſe the Danes made of the treaty, 


and paſſed the winter, their numbers encreaſing daily by freſh ſupplies. . _ 

 ArrxeD, conſidering the advantages that the enemy derived from their ſhipping, 
which enabled them to attack any part they pleaſed of the maritime provinces of 
his kingdom, to ſurprize the inhabitants, to ſeize towns, and.carry off their booty, 
before the country could get to an head, either for the defence or recovery of thei 
goods, reſolved to fit out a fleet, to encounter them at ſea and prevent their, land- 
ing. The Saxons, ſo well ſkilled in naval affairs at the time of their firſt invaſion 
of Britain, ſeem to have neglected them entirely after they had fixed their ſcttle- 


ſome Frifian captains and ſeamen, with other corſairs, that lived by piracies on the 
ocean, to man the navy 5, which he fitted out and employed to block up Exeter by 
ſea, whilſt he inveſted it by land. A fleet of an hundred and twenty Daniſb veſ- 


See Mr. Wiſe's letter to Dr. Mead, about ſome anzid uities in Berkſhire. * * MS. Chron. De regib. 
Anglie, in manu com, Arundel, penes J. Anflisarmig. * Aſer. ib, Ib. and Chr, Sax, A. P. $76. 
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4s, laden with proviſions and a ſtrong body of forces on board for the fuccour of Arg. 

the place, was attacked by this new armada, and totally deſtroyed * ; a loſs which — Y 
* the beſieged deſpair of relief, obliged them to give freſh hoſtages, and re- 

new their oaths, for 2 ſpeedy departure out of the country. They accordingly 

weat, in Auguf, into Mercia, ſet up Ceolulf, a weak man, to govern part of that 

* vm under them, and parcelled out the reſt of the provinces among them- 

(ves, The Danes were now maſters of all Exgland north of the Thames, and 

Cw nothing capable of rendering their poſſeſſion of it inſecure, or of ſtopping 

them in the conqueſt of the reſt, but the power of Afred : who having religiouſly 

kept his treaty with them, and not oppoſed them in the reduction of Mercia, had 

no reaſon to expect an invaſion of his dominions. But they had ſo many different 

princes, generals, and armies, that a convention with any one of them was of no 

uſe, whilſt the reſt did not think themſelves obliged to keep any of the ſtipulations: 

Guthrun, otherwiſe called Gormund, QOſtytel, and Amund*, three Daniſb kings 

lately come over, had been chiefly concerned in the conqueſt of Mercia; whilſt 

Haldene divided the Northumbrian territories among his followers : they had no 

enemy now left, but the Y/efi-Saxons, and theſe it was reſolved to ſubdue with their 

united forces. Holdene 3 ſent one of his brothers on board a fleet to make a de- 

ſcent in the weſt, whilſt Gzthrur fell into the eaſtern part of Affred's territories, af- 

ter the Epiphony, in January A. D. 878, ſo ſuddenly, and with ſuch a prodigious 

number of forces, that he ſeized Chippenham in Nerth-Wiltſhire, one of the chief 

towns of the Veft-Saxons, and over-ran the country like a deluge. The Engliſb 

in the adjoining counties, ſurprized and diſmayed at this ſudden invaſion, fled, ſome 

beyond ſea, others into diſtant parts for refuge; whilſt thoſe that could not get off 

ſubmitted to the enemy: and the terror was ſo great and univerſal, that it was im- 

pratticable for Alfred to get any conſiderable body of troops together, whilſt the 

panick laſted. In this extremity, he retired into the moraſſes of Somerſet ; often 

changing his abode +, but ſtaying moſt in the Je of Athelingey, or Athelney, about 9 

five miles from Taunton : where he erected a fortreſs for his preſent ſecurity, and 

paſſed near four months 5 in thoſe parts, very thinly attended, and in great privacy, _ 

till he could aſſemble his forces. The Danes, finding no enemy to appear before | 

them in the field, became perfectly ſecure ; and quitting the ſtrong camp, which . 0. 

they had at firſt fortified according to the rules of their military diſcipline, roved | 

about the country, plundering far and near, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 


EO 


Ir happened about this time, that Hubba, brother to Haldene and Inguar, 
having landed with a body of troops at the mouth of the Tm, near Barnſtable, 
in the north of Devonſhire, and beſieged the fortreſs of Kimwith 5, was routed 
and ſlain with twelve hundred of his men by Odun, earl of that county: and 
the famous ſtandard of the Danes, on which the figure of a raven flying was 
wrought by the general's three ſiſters, and which, by the ſuperſtitious notions 


In the editions of Aſcrius, there is mention ſenſe, which help fails in the names of places, I 
made of another ſea-fight ; but Mr. J/3/e has ob- take the name of the place of this ſea-engagement 
; n from to be now called S:anavic (as in the Saxon chroni- 
MS. cle) or Sanewick, near Peverell point on the coaſt 
agreeable to a note there found : for the number of Dor ſetſhire; a place that deſerves to be famous 
of the Daniſh fleet is the ſame in both actions, and for the firſt conſiderable naval victory of the 


ſeemingly different are affigned to Engh/h. | "WY" 8 2 
e, hy: * Chr. Sar. A. D. 873. * 1b. A. D. bibs | 5 £4 
for, as I have ed already, the 4 Aer. Vita Alfredi. Chr. Sax. A. D. 878. 
for one „ 5 Eafter-day fell this year on March 23, and 
c, and every body uſed to WVitſunday on May 11, when the battle of £than- | 
there is no diſtinguiſh- dune was fought. . 4,4 5:00 — 
'2s in the Aer. il. See Camden in Devon, _ — 
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Aurzs 9. entertained of it, uſed to inſpire them with a confidence of victory, was take, i 


in a fortnight's time, forced to ſubmit to the conqueror's mercy, on ſuch conditions 


the action. This ſucceſs raiſing the ſpirits of the , and Alfred being 
apprized of the negligence and ſecurity of the Danes, he took proper meafures fo, 
ſurprizing them: and appointed i the week before Whitſuntide, a rendezvous or 
the Wilts, Hants, and Somerſet forces at Brixton, in the firſt of thoſe counties, a0 
in the caſtern part of the foreſt of Sehovod. He marched thence with as much 
privacy as poſſible to Æagliy; and on the third morning came up at Erlundm- : 
with the * enemy; who being ſcattered and in diſorder, were eaſily routed. 2 
had taken care to get between them and their ſtrong encampment; fo that they 
retreat thither being intercepted, a terrible ſlaughter enſued, and the remainder & 
the Danes, flying to a weaker camp in the nei were immediately in. 
veſted. This place not being ſupplied with proviſions for a ſiege, the Danes were, 


as he pleaſed to preſcribe, and to deliver what hoſtages he thought fit to demand for 
their performance of the articles. In all former treaties, hoſtages had been um- 
tually given 3: but now Alfred gave none on his part, and having received thoſe of 
the Pagans, obliged them to promiſe ſolemnly upon oath, either to quit the county, 
or to turn Chriſiians, and be content with ſuch lands as he ſhould aflign them to 
inhabite and cultivate. Such as rejected this laſt condition, went with Hglig, 
one of their chief generals, to Flanders, where they exerciſed their uſual cruckies 
and ions. Gothrun, who ſeems to be the onely Daniſb king left (Ou 
and Amund, his fellow-adventurers, having probably been ſlain) came in a little 
time, with thirty of his principal nobility, and a great number of his officers, to 
Alfred's court at Aller in Somerſetſhire : and was there baptized ; the king himſelf 
being his godfather. After a ſtay of twelve days, during which they were nobly 
entertained and received large preſents, Gothrun and his train returned to their 
army; which retiring into Mercia, paſſed ſome time at Cirencefler, and from thence 


marched into the kingdom of the Eaft-Angles ; Alfred having allotted it, with the 


adjoining county of Eſſex, for their habitation, and Gothrun being to hold it under 
him as a feudatary. | 


* Vita S. Neati in Lelond's Tin. t. iv. p. 127. to 


Spelman's Vit. Elfredi, p. 33. ſeated 
+ This place is grnerally Eppoſed to be Heling- 
ten in Wilts, and the fortifications, ftill viſible on 12 


1 
Bratton hill two miles diſtant, are conceived to It 


y 


for near two centuries, on the borders of Vilis and 


to 
| The rov 
great foreſt of Seluaad took wp all that tract of ing 
country, which was conſequently very unfit for and 
the Dani/b depredations : and the reſt of I ili 
was then ſo covered with woods, 
few there in the Caran times, except 

was a plentiful — aſſembled his forces 
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VII. Wur run it was owing to a tenderneſs for the lives of their hoſtages, Ar xz». 
to their admiration and dread of Affred, or to any influence of the Chri/tian religion, . ung 


which their chicfs had embraced, and their followers heard daily preached, 


the peace with 


Dares obſerved this, better than they had done any of their former treaties, They zune — 


lis ſhare, they built themſelves houſes, cultivated the ground, and being weaned 
{com their roving and plundering humour; began to reliſh a quiet ſettled manner of 
life, and to provide for the ſubſiſtence of their families in a way of honeſt in- 
duſtry z which contributed much to their obſervance of a treaty, that debarred 
them equally from making depredations themſelves, and from afliſting any of their 
, who ſhould attempt to commit them in A/fred's dominions. This 
prince derived great advantages from it in other reſpects; having ſecured to himſelf 
the quiet poſſeſſion of all Mercia, by parting with a country ſcarce worth the keep- 
ing, being waſted in every quarter, and inhabited by a turbulent and ſeditious peo- 
ple, given to rapine, impatient of government, and continually breaking out into 
inſurrections, whilſt under the immediate rule of the Weft-Saxom princes. He 
married his daughter Erhelfleda to Ethelred, a nobleman of great qualities and abi- 
lities, and of as great authority among the Mercians, whom he put under their 
care: and theſe princes admirably ſeconded his endeavours for improving and for- 
tifying the country, for eſtabliſhing order, and for encouraging virtue and i 
among the people. The Danes were now made denizens of England, and Alfred 
gave Gothrun a * ſhort code of laws for the government of his ſubjects: which 


had much at heart, and naturally tending to civilize a barbarous nation. Such 
were the proviſions made, as well for obſerving the faſts and feſtivals of the church; 
for maintaining its poſſeſſions and privileges; for the payment of tythes and other 


dues of the clergy ; as for preventing inceſtuous marriages, and aboliſhing all kinds 
of ſorcery 


perſons to rove about the country without expreſs leave and letters dimiſſory 

any goods to be bought and fold, without proper vouchers to atteſt the ſeller's law- 
ful poſſeſſion of them, were calculated to put a ſtop to that rapine, to which the 
Eaft- Angles, as well as the Danes, had been too much accuſtomed. Theſe tegu- 
lations had ſo good an effect, that though it was impracticable to hinder ſome diſ- 
orderly perſons from joining the parties of pirates that occaſionally infeſted the 
coaſts of England; yet none of theſe parties were ever ſuffered to land in the 
country of the Eaſt-Angles, nor did theſe laſt ever join them in a body, till after 
the death of Gothrun, Is wh A 7: bo 


VII. ALr Rep was now-poſlefled- of à greater extent 
had ever been enjoyed by any of his predeceſſors; every potentate within the 
iſland courted his friendſhip, or deſired his protection. The princes of South- 
Vales had ſubmitted to him long before :: and Anar umu, the eldeſt ſon of Roderic 
the Great, and prince of North-Wales, waited upon him about this time with the 
tender of his homage; profeſſing to hold his principality of him on the ſane 
terms of ſubjection and obedience, as Etbelred did Mercia. The Northumbrians 
too, being by the death of Haldene left without an head; deſired to receive à king 
from his hands : and he put over them Gurthred *, of a. Daniſh race, but a Saxon 
by birth, and a Chriſtian ; whoſe benefactions to the church of Durham he con- 
Lane Archaionom. p. 36, 40. | 
Vol. I. 


of territory in Britain than 


and divination ; crimes. to which the Danes were exceedingly addicted. * 
The fixing of the bounds of the kingdom of the Eaft-Angles, the not allowing any 
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ins Mercia. 
P14 the country aſſigned them by lot, and each ſeeking to work for improving 


ſeem chiefly deſigned for the propagation of the goſpel among them; a point he 


A. D. 882. 
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His care in 
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Ar rap. firmed; ſuch grants of vaſſals not being valid without the conſent of the ſoverei 
—V Alfred having no enemy to diſturb the quiet of his reign, employed himſelf "4 
cultivating the arts of peace, and in repairing the miſchiefs which the ravages of 
the Danes had done in his country. Thoſe pirates had burnt or demoliſhed al 
publick buildings, churches, and monaſteries wherever they came: and it is almoſt 
incredible, what a number of theſe he rebuilt, beſides the new ones of Hyde 
Athelney, and Shaftſbury, which he founded. All the great towns and cities in the 
| kingdom had ſuffered in the like manner, and were in a miſerable condition; ſcarce 
fit either for defence or habitation. Theſe he repaired, adorned them with noble 
ſtructures of ſquared ſtone, and ſtrengthened them with good fortifications. Lan. 
don in particular roſe by his munificence out of the ruins and deſolation in which 
the Danes had left it ; and being ſoon repeopled by his encouragement, and the 
good government of Ethelred, earl of Mercia, to whole ſpecial care the king had 
recommended it, it flouriſhed in a ſhort time to ſuch a degree, that in a few year 
after his death, when Danegeld was eſtabliſhed, it paid ten thouſand five hundred 
pounds for its ſhare, out of the eighty-two thouſand pounds aſſeſſed upon al 
England.. Tt was now fortified too well to dread the inſults of the Danes; who 
had made it of late years their chief ſtation, and found it a very convenient one for 
their purpoſes, as lying far within land, yet ſeated upon a navigable river. It was 
probably the like advantages of its ſituation, which determined Alfred to fix it for 
the place of the ordinary aſſemblies of the eſtates of his realms; which he ap- 
pointed to be there held twice a year ; thereby declaring it to be the metropolis of 
England. 


In encourag- IX. For the carrying on of theſe works, it was neceſſary to fend for workmen 
ing learning. from abroad, and the king gave ſuch encouragement to -artificers and perſons of 
{kill in all arts and ſciences, in order to the inſtruction and employment of his ſub- 
jects, that there was a vaſt reſort hither from all the neighbouring parts of the con- 
tinent, of. the beſt maſters in their ſeveral profeſſions and buſineſs; who all te- 
ceived ample rewards from his royal bounty. There is nothing which he ſeems 
to have had more at heart, than the reſtoring of learning, which was reduced to a 
low ebb in this nation : where it had flouriſhed not long before in ſo eminent a 
degree, that Alcuin * adviſed the Emperor Charles the Great to ſend over ſome of 
the French youth to Nu, as the fitteſt place for their education and improvement in 
knowledge. But the Danes had deftroyed the monaſteries, the univerſities of thoſe 
days, maſſacred the religious, and burnt their libraries; ſo that the materials for 
ſtudy, and maſters for inſtruction being both wanting, things were brought to ſuch 

a paſs, that, as Afred complains in the preface to his tranſlation of Gregory's Poſt 
ral, there were few on this fide Humber able either to tranſlate a piece of Lam, 
or underſtand the liturgy in the Engliſb language.” To repair theſe defects, the 
king ſent for what learned men his own: dominions afforded, to train up the young 
nobility and others about his court, where, according to the general cuſtom of E- 
rope in thoſe days, they received their education; to tranſlate, as he did himſelf, 
uſeful and pious books for the inſtruction of the people; to compoſe, after his own 
and biſhop Aldbelm's example, leſſons of morality and religion, in verſe; proverds, 
and parables, for an help to the memory of thoſe among whom they were dif 


 * Spelman's Vita Alfredi, p. as: baby one slip of his proverbs and rhythmical ca, 
. 4 558 5 n NM — imitation of 
. (De gineabgis' regum Hagls- | Teby the authorof x bad poem inthe Cirtonlib'a) 
num) ſays, there ws 2. collection of this king's ſome verſes af which are publiſhed in {/red's lie 
parables extant in his time, very edifying as well by Spelman, p. 94- i | 
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perſed ; and to cooperate 
his ſubjects. Pg, Wultfg, Werefrid, Dumwulf, and Aſerius Menevenſis, the 
wulf, and the famous St. Neot are mentioned as being of this number: but theſe 
being aot ſufficient for the revival of learning all over the nation, Alfred employed 
his credit abroad for getting over a further ſupply of men of learning, as well as 
books, from France and other foreign countries, | 
uz moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe foreign profeſſors, that came hither upon his 
invitation, were Grimbald, and John Scotus Erigena, who had lately wrote a treatiſe 
againſt the corporal preſence in the euchariſt. Afred made uſe of theſe and their 
companions to erect a ſeminary for propagating learning in England to ſucceeding 
ages. The place he pitched upon for it was Oxford, pleaſantly and conveniently 
{cated at the confluence of the Thames and Charwell, in a fruitful ſoil and healthy 
air, ſecure from any inſults of the Danes, by its diſtance as well from the ſea, as 
from their territories in England, and yet not above ten miles from his own court 
at Wantage, and in the centre of all his dominions. The Britiſh coins found 
there, and the Roman roads leading thither, ſhew it to have been a town of note 
in their times: and the ſame advantages of ſituation, in an age when ſcarce any 
other part of Britain was ſecure from the ravages of the Pi#s, Iriſh-Scots, and 
Saxos, might very well recommend it to St. Germain, for the ſeat of one of thoſe 
ſchools or ſeminaries, which he inſtituted not. only in Wales, but in ſeveral other 
of this iſland. It was ſo much the faſhion in thoſe times for perſons de- 
firous to be inſtructed in religion and learning, to travel from one ſeminary to ano- 
ther, and to viſit eminent men in different countries (as we ſee in all the lives of 
the Britiſb ſaints in the fifth and fixth centuries) that there is nothing at all un- 
likely in what, Camden's copy of Aſer ſays, was undeniably proved by the teſtimony 
of ancient annals, that Gildas*, Kentigern, and Mellin (who lived whilſt it was in 
the hands of the Britains) had made it for ſome time the place of their ſtudies ; 
as Nennius alſo did, after the Saxons had been converted to Chriſtianity, and Ina had 
ſettled a good correſpondence betwen them and the Britains. The advocates for an 
imaginary. antiquity generally betray their cauſe by advancing, in their eagerneſs to 
find a colour for their pretenſions, ſome facts inconſiſtent with the hiſtory or circum- 
ſtances of ancient times, generally too dark, for the inventers of fabulous relations, to 
avoid miſtakes when they treat thereof: yet nothing of this kind appears in what (A, 
ſer ſays) was proved, as well as advanced, by the old maſters ſettled at Oxford before 
the arrival of Grimbald and Scotus; with whom, out of a fondneſs for their former 
practice, they quarrelled about the new method, which they introduced, of in- 
ſtruction. It is generally agreed that theſe two learned divines did teach at Ox- 
ford: and it is as certain, that they did retire thence; the one to Aifred's new mo- 
naſtery at Vincbeſter; the other, to thoſe of Athelney and Malmeſbury, where they 
were {till employed in the inſtruction of youth; a ſeceſſion, which gives no little 
countenance to the relation of the diſpute which appears in Aſer. If Alfred is 
ſtyled by ſome writers, the founder of that univerſity, of which others repreſent 
him only as the reforer, this is no objection to there having been before at Oxford 


" That Gildgs ſtudied at Lehen, i. e. Oxford part of the Mercian territories till 4. D. 77 
(called in Britiſh Ryd-ichen) is aſſerted by the au- when they were reduced by Offa, and continued 
thor of his life, publiſhed from an ancient manu- but forty-eight years under their dominion, i. 4 
pg Hh Floriac. Ser Selden's not- in till A. B. Gag, when. they were reconquered by 

wn, p. 1 . 2 | | 

: The wo A of the difficulties ſtarted by 
ſome people, on account of Oxford's being t 
to he in the diviſion of Mercia, becauſe they are, ind firſt peopled. them 
5 \cently founded upon miſtakes or uncertainties. any paſſage in our old 
r Osferd and Gloucyter ſhires never made any this noten. 
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Atr REE b. ſchools formed on the 


plan of thoſe of St. Germain, Dubricius, and Nut, or fe 

V up by particular maſters, without any ſtipend or emolument from the publick 
This king probably followed Charle-Magne's example, in ſettling ſuch Qi 
upon profeſſors ; but to make ſome improvement of that Emperor's plan, he TR 
undoubtedly the firſt that provided for their pupils; founding three halls (or col. 
leges, ſuch as they generally have in foreign parts) one for each of the ſciences of 


grammar, philoſophy, and theology, with a maintenance for twenty-ſix ſcholars in 
each hall, and rules or ſtatutes for the conduct of the ſtudents, and regulation of 
their hours of prayer and ſtudy', It was the incorporation of theſe three hall 
into one college, which procured it the name of univerſity; a term, at this t 
corporate : and nothing of this kind hay; 
been known before in Europe, Alfred, who thus provided for the eternal duration 
of his ſeminary, might juſtly, though there were ſchools in the place before, be 
deemed the founder of that body corporate, which is called the univerſity. As this | 
conſiſted for a long time, like that of Dublin, only of one college, thence called 
univerſity college, of which Alfred was, in all ages, deemed the founder (for which 
reaſon it hath of late been judicially determined, after a ſolemn hearing, that the 
crown is the viſitor of it) and as his inſtitution ſoon put an end to the ſchools of 
private tutors, which had ſubſiſted before without the advantages of this wiſe king's 
regulation and benefactions, it is no wonder, that 
founder of the univerſity of Oxford. — 


firſt invented to expreſs ſuch a body 


he ſhould acquire the title of 


X. To ſupport theſe expences, it. behoved him to be a good œconomſt of his 


his revenue. 


revenue; which he divided into two moieties *: and theſe he ſubdivided, the one 
into three, the other into four parts. Out of the former moiety, which was ap- 
propriated to ſecular uſes, he applied one part, to maintain not only his guards 
and army, but alſo the officers and ſervants of his court and houſhold, of which 
he had three ſets, which attended each a month throughout the year in their ſe- 
veral courſes, The other two parts were employed, one to pay the innumerable 
company of workmen, which he had got from different nations, to carry on his 
buildings; the other in preſents to the prodigious number of 


, Which re- 
ſorted to his court from foreign countries. The ſecond moi 


ety, he dedicated to 
God, and diſtributed one fourth of it to the poor of all nations, that flocked to 
him; another to the convents of his own' foundation; the third to the ſchool, or 
univerſity, which he had founded for the education of the young nobility of 
England; and the laſt was generally given to the monaſteries in the Weft-Saxm 
and Mercian territories, ſubject immediately to his own government, but in ſome 
years, it was diſpoſed of, in their ſeveral turns, to foreign monaſteries lying in Wales, 
Cornwall, France, Bretagne, the country of the Northumbrians, and ſometimes alſo 
to thoſe of Ireland. Regularity and ceconomy are generally uniform : and Afred 
was the ſame good manager of his time, that he was of his revenue. Of tie 
twenty-four hours of the day, notwithſtanding the piles, which plagued him in a 
terrible manner from the twentieth to the forty=fifth year of his age, he afligned 
only eight to the care of his health; to be ſpent in ſleep, meals, and exerciſe: and he 
employed the other ſixteen, one half in writing, reading, and prayer, the other in 
diſpatching the affairs of his kingdom. He was ſo exact in keeping to theſe pro- 
portions and allotments of his time, that he meaſured them by tapers. of an equal 
ſize; which were always kept burning before-the ſhrines of relicks, that were ca- 
ried along with him wherever he travelled: and to prevent their being affected by 
the wind, or other accidents, he invented horn 
their oonſuming in an equal degree. 
* Spelman's Vit. Alfreli, p. 107, 148, K-. 
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XI. ALeRED's zeal for religion and the encouragement of learning, did not Arr AR. 
abate any thing of his care for the defence of his kingdom; he provided for it in es OE 
'he midſt-of the peace which his realms enjoyed, by the wiſeſt expedients that forthe des 
human prudence and his admirable" genius could ſuggeſt. He had obſerved, that fence of bi 
the Engliſh, in their impatience of being plundered, and eagerneſs for fighting the 
enemy in the open field, had fo much neglected garriſons and fortifications, that 
there was ſcarce a fortreſs in all the country, where they could rendezvous till all 
their forces came up, or put their perſons and goods with fafety *. To remedy 
this defect, which the people ſaw and lamented, yet could not be prevailed on (as 
Aſer fays) by any perſuaſions or orders to do any thing towards redrefling (though | 
the king had directed the proper places where forts ſhould be erected) till they | 
actually felt the calamities ariſing from their neglect; he erected abundance of i 
caſtles on the ſea coaſts, and on the banks of large rivers, to obſtrat the Danes in 
their ſudden deſcents and incurſions. The number of theſe is not certainly known, 
but it is computed, that he built fifty caſtles of this kind, in different parts of the | 
dominions under his immediate care; the like precaution being, either after his | | 
example, or by his directions, taken by Erhelred and Ethelfleda in Mercia. The | | 
Danes were old ſoldiers, trained and exerciſed continually in war, and had the ſame | 
advantage over the haſty and unexperienced levies of the Engliſb, as a body of re- 
gular troops hath over an undiſciplined militia, To put his own forces upon a level 
with the enemy, and to do it with as little inconvenience as was poſſible to his ſub- 
jets, whoſe eaſe he conſulted in all his meaſures; Affred divided all the military 
part of them, that were grown up and fit for ſervice, into two corps*; one of 
which was kept in conſtant duty in garriſon, whilſt the other ſtaid at home to mind 
their country affairs, and were exerciſed only on feſtival days, but relieving one 
another by turns; ſo that all, by this alternate practice of diſcipline, becoming 
handy in the uſe of their arms, and expert in all warlike exerciſes and operations, 
they heard the news of the approach of an enemy, without terror, and fought 
him with affurance of ſucceſs. For the ſpeedier drawing together the part of his 
forces which remained at home, he appointed governors or lord- lieutenants in each 
province, diſtinguiſhing the particular bounds thereof, within which, upon the 
fring of beacons (which ſeems to have been his inſtitution) or upon other ſignals 
and notice, all this part of his militia were, without further orders, to march im- 
mediately to the place appointed for a rendezvous on ſuch occaſions. There the 
governor was ready to head and lead them to that tract of coaſt or country, which 
he had it in his charge to defend: and every perſon, in all parts, knowing his par- 
ticular duty, and the diſtrict wherein he was to act, an army of experienced ſoldiers 
was aſſembled with wonderful expedition, ſufficient to make head againſt the Danes, 
wherever they landed. 93 555 os 1 3 

Ir is much to be lamented, that none of our hiſtorians have given us a detail of 
the particular regulations under which Alfred put this militia, nor of the rules 
which (Malmeſbury 3'tells us) he laid down for their military diſcipline ; we might 
elſe probably have thought proper to revive them, and have found, by experience, 
fuch a corps much fitter to defend an iſland, as well as leſs expenſive and burden- 
ſome to the nation, than a ſtanding army. This great king, great in his mind, in his 
talents, and in all his actions, apprehended no danger, and found no inconvenience, 
in having all his ſubjects armed and verſed in military diſcipline: he loved his 
country and its liberties 3 he deſired, with an heart truly Engliſd, to have all his 


| 1 Spelmax's Vit, Alt _ | | he! 2 f | i 2 L. ii c. 4. ain ſui militari diſ- 
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Arr REP. people (to uſe the ſtrong expreſſion of his laſt will) as free as their own thoughe; 
ud exerted his excellent capacity for putting them in a proper way of defending 
their liberties, He had, in the manner above related, aſſigned every one his poſt 
for the ſecurity of the country; but yet, to be {till better provided againſt any ſur. * 
prize, in a time of continual alarms, he kept a ſelect body of WeP-Saxons and 
Old Britains about his perſon, always ready to march with him to any place, when 
his own preſence became neceſlary ; though this was rarely the caſe, after he had 
eſtabliſhed the regulations above-mentioned ; the good effects thereof will ſoon 
appear. It was perhaps to encourage a martial ſpirit in his people, that he revived 
the ancient cuſtom of delivering arms to young gentlemen, when grown up to be 
fit for ſervice in war; which was done with great ſolemnity, and univerſally practiſcd 
(as Tacitus ſays) among the German nations. There is no doubt but the Saum 
uſed it as well as others, whilſt they continued in their original country: but there 
is not in any one of our hiſtorians the leaſt trace of this practice among them after 
their ſettlement in Britain, till the time of this king ; whoſe knighting his grand. 
ſon Atheltan with the ceremonies of putting on him a ſcarlet veſt, and girding lim 
with a belt ſet with gems, to which a Saxon ſword was pendant, is mentioned by 
Malmeſbury *, and quoted by him from a much ancienter writer. It was pr 
the Emperor : Charle-Magne's knighting his ſon Lauis, by putting a ſword about 
him, in A. D. 791, at Reneſburg *, and the ſame Louis doing the like honour, and 
with the ſame ceremony, to his ſon Charles the Bald in A. D. 837, which put A. 
fred in mind of reviving that ancient inſtitution in England. 
Tuls prince had a genius, that made him maſter of every ſubject, to which he 
applied his thoughts: of this we have a remarkable inſtance in the management of 
his navy; which he improved not ſo much by the {kill of his Frifian ſeamen, a; 
by his own obſervations and ingenuity. It was the object of his particular care; 
and he went on board it himſelf to ſee every thing ſettled to his mind, and to con- 
ſider what military engines might be of uſe in a ſea- fight; which he provided ac- 
cordingly. Cannon was not then invented, and there was little benefit to be drawn 
from the working of ſhips; in a time when there was no fighting at a diſtance, nor 
before they grappled, that the ſeamen might engage hand to hand, and on fim 
ground, as in the land ſervice; ſo that all depended on the bravery of the com- 
batants, and on the height and ſtrength of the veſſels. A/fred had from the firſt 
contrived his ſhipping, ſo as to be ſuperior in theſe reſpects to that of the Dares; 
and having beaten them in every engagement in the open ſea, they durſt not at- 
tempt to make a deſcent on his dominions unleſs by ſtealth, and on parts where his 
fleet was not ſtationed: but they had ſtill ſome lighter veſſels, which under the 
conduct of Sigeferth*, a Northumbrian chieftain, exerciſed piracy ; and having 
done a good deal of miſchief, eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of their failing. The king 
| hereupon invented a new kind of ſhip of the nature of a galley, longer, larger, 
and ſteadier than the Daniſb veſſels, as well as higher, at leaſt at the ſtern and on 
the foredeck ; whence his men could lance their javelins, as from the higher ground, 
with greater force upon the enemy, and yet, by the advantage of their oars, of 
which they had generally fixty, able notwithſtanding their ſize to come up at any 
time +, whenever they had depth of water, with the rovers. Theſe galleys, in a 
ſhort time, took twenty of their privateers: and all of the crews, that were found 
on board, being either put to the ſword, or hanged, as enemies to mankind, the 
pirdtes, finding nothing but deſtruction where they expected profit, ſoon quitted 
their profeſſion, and left Ard entire maſter of the ſea; without a rival to diſpute 
with him that empire, which the Engliſb have ever fince aſſerted in the channl. 


2 L. ii. C. 6. 2 Vit, Lud. Pii. 3 Vit. Alfred, P. 135 110. | 4 Chr. Sax, P. 98. 
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He had a fleet of an hundred and twenty of theſe ſhips of war: and it may not be Al zo. 
improper here to obſerve, that he took a like care of the trading veſſels of his ſub. VS 


jectz; which were reformed by his directions, ſo as to be much better ſailors, as 
| well as more commodious for commerce. This he encouraged to ſuch a degree, 


that Aſer celebrates the wealth that abounded in his realm ; and gems, ſpices, with. 


other oriental goods, were imported hither from the E2/ft-Indies". It was with 
jewels brought from thence, that the crown was adorned which he uſed to wear 
on ſolemn occaſions (as his ſucceſſors afterwards did at the great feſtivals, when 

fate in their court of barons) and which (though perhaps altered ſomew hat 
in its faſhion ſince his time) is reputed to be that kept among the regalia in Weſt 
minſter Abbey. : | | 


XII. ENGLAND had been free for ſome years from any invaſion of the Danes; New invaſion 
when at the latter end of A. D. 893 *, a fleet of two hundred and fifty fail brought of the Pane 


an army of them from France to the coaſt of Kent; where landing near Rye, they 
ſeized the fort of Apuldore : and Haſting, with another body, coming up the 
Thames, landed and fortified Milton in the ſame county. This expedition was pro- 
bably undertaken upon an invitation from the people of the Eaft-Angles; who, 
though they had taken an oath of fidelity to Alfred, after the death of their king 
Gothurn *, which happened in A. D. 890, were not yet ſo generally reconciled to a 
quiet life, but that great numbers of them longed to return to their former cuſtom 
of depredations, and were ready to join with any invader. There was another 
accident which favoured the Danes in this attempt; for Guthred, king of the 
Naorthumbrians , dying not long after their landing, their countrymen in thoſe 
parts were ready to give them all the aſſiſtance in their power. Theſe ſuccours 
did not balance the diſadvantages they felt from Afred's late regulations; they found 
a very different face of affairs, in the country, from what they had ever obſerved 
before: no general terror ſpread upon their arrival among the people, and com- 
municated by them to the ſoldiery, but bodies of well diſciplined men, every 
where in arms, to attack them, wheneyer an opportunity offered. They could not 
ſend out a party to plunder, but it was cut off ; ſo that they were forced to immure 
themſelyes within their camps all the time of their ſtay ; without daring to make 
any incurſions about the country. Thus they paſſed the winter: and in the ſpring, 
being ſtill more ſtreightened in both their camps by Alfred's adyancing againſt 
them in perſon at the head of his army, thoſe of Apuldore made an haſty march to 
get to the Thames ; where their ſhips, which they had probably ſent after their land- 
ing to the ports of the Egſt-Angles for ſecurity, were to meet and waft them over 
into Eſſex. The king was too vigilant to let them execute their ſcheme without 


oppoſition: and having advice of their march early enough to intercept their way 


at Farnham near Ailesford, defeated them there, and took all their baggage. Such 
is eſcaped from the battle, got to their ſhips; and being carried up the Colne, for- 
tifed themſelves at Brickelſey in Eſſex : as Hoſting, having quitted Milton, did alſo 
at Beamflete, near the Iſle of Canvey in the ſame county. 1 

Tur Northumbrianss, in the mean time, had fitted out a fleet of an hundred and 
forty ſhips: and to make a diverſion in favour of the Danes, had landed in Dewor- 
fare, and inveſted Exeter. The king, upon advice thereof, leaying his guards 


V. London, and diſmifling the corps he had commanded, whoſe fix months of 
{&rvice was expired, haſtened to put himſelf at the head of the freſh corps, which 


Vas now to enter upon duty; and marched to raiſe the fiege. The Danes, on his 


1 Malmeſh. De pontif. | ii Vit Al wed | 9 8 Ch 82 | 3 Th A, D 8 
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Ar rA Ep. approach, retired to their ſhips: and having made a fruitleſs attempt upon =] 
N cheſter, joined Haſting at Beamflete; who thus reinforced, ventured, whilſt Alfre 

was as yet at a diſtance, to make an incurſion into the borders of Mercia. The 

king's troops at London, taking advantage of the Daniſh general's abſence 

attacked Beamflete; and carrying the place by ſtorm, made his wife and two ſons 

priſoners ; whom Alfred afterwards, with a magnanimity that is a reproach 7 

later times, ſent back to him with a meſſage, That he did not make war upon ub. 

men and Chriſtians; the two children having been baptized. Haſtrng, upon this 

diſaſter, fortified Shobury, in the Hundreds of Eſſex, and nearer the mouth of the 

Thames than Beamflete : but not caring to wait there for Afred's return from the 

Weſt, marched with his forces along the Thames, till he drew near the Severy, . 
and then along this laſt named river, till he got to Buttington in Shropſhire, 1 
hopes perhaps of being joined by the Velſb-Britainn. The king's generals did 
not allow him time to be reinforced : but blocking up the place immediately, r- 
duced the Danes to ſuch extremity, that they were forced to eat their horſes, and 
ſome of them died of famine. Neceſſity and deſpair put them upon forcing thei 
way through the Engliſb that beleaguered them, and though they were defeated 
with great ſlaughter in the attempt, yet ſome of them got off and eſcaped by flight 
to the Eaſt-Angles. There they raiſed a freſh body of forces: and being reinforced 
alſo by the Northumbrians, made another puſh to get into Wales ; marching night 
and day through Mercia, till they reached Chefter, with ſuch expedition, that the 
king's army, though they cut off ſome ſtragglers, could not come up with them, 
till they had intrenched themſelves in the place, which was then without inha- 
bitants. It was not the time of year for a ſiege: and the Engliſh, contenting 
themſelves with driving away the cattle, and carrying off all the proviſions in the 

neighbourhood, left them there to paſs the winter. _— 

Tux Danes made a ſhift with ſome preys, that they took in Wales“, to ſubfiſt, 
though with difficulty, during that ſeaſon: but not daring either to wait the aſ- 
ſembling of the Engliſb army, or to attempt a paſſage through Mercia, retired early 
in the following ſpring into the Northumbrian territories, and from thence got back 
at laſt to the country of the Eaft- Angles ; there they ſeem to have remained quiet 
for ſome time, being ſtrongly intrenched in the Ie of Merſey : but advancing at 
the latter end of the year towards the borders of Mercia, they took poſt at Hert- 
ford on the Ley, which was the boundary of that kingdom on the fide of the Ef- 
Angles. In this place they erected two forts, one on each fide of the river, for the 
ſecurity of their ſhips, which they had drawn up the ſtream: and maintained them 
the next year againſt an unſucceſsful attack of the Londoners. But Alfred coming 
up with his army, and viewing the nature of the ground and the ſituation of their 
camps, which were not tenable without the defence of the river and the ſupply 
of its water, found out an eaſy way of diſlodging them, by. turning the courſe of 
the ſtream ; which left their ſhips a ground on a ſudden. The Pagans hereupon 
quitting their forts and ſhips, which became a prey to the Londoners, fled in all 
haſte towards the Severne : and fortified themſelves at Qyatbridge, now probably 
Bridgenorth, being purſued thither by Alfred. Thus hunted, diſtreſſed, di 
heartened, they reſolved to quit England: and retiring into the country of the 
Nerthumbrians, got ſhipping among their friends, and went back to Normandie, 
poor, neceſſitous, and exceedingly leſſened in their numbers, after paſſing three 
years in this iſland, without having taken one fortified town, or made one ſucceſsful 
incurſion. | Alfred, after their departure, found no difficulty in reducing the Eaf- 

Angles and the Northumbrians; whom he would no longer indulge with a ſub- 
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cdinate king of their own: and became thereby the firſt monarch of England, A 


that had all the different provinces of the heptarchy under his immediate ſub VL 


This allowed him to put in execution the ſchemes he had formed for 
the common good of his people, to eſtabliſh the beſt order and the wiſeſt police, 
that perhaps human prudence ever invented, throughout-all his dominions, | 


XIII. Ir is very reaſonable to think, that when he ſettled the order before- Ile divide 


mentioned for oppoſing the invaſions of the Danes; and affigned all his officers 
their reſpective poſts, he fixed likewiſe the ſeveral diſtricts wherein they were to 
act: and made a partition of the provinces of which the Ye/-Saxcn and Mercian 
kingdoms, both under his immediate ſubjection, were compoſed.” This he now 
compleated, extending it over his new conqueſts ; and divided all England, as Ir 
gulf and other writers agree, into counties, hundreds, and tythings. Some men- 
tion * another ſubdiviſion of counties into three portions, called thence, 7rithings 
(corruptly riding) lathes, and rapes, conſiſting of ſeveral hundreds: but this 
doth not appear to have taken place generally, and there are no traces of it, ex- 
cept in ſome maritime counties, which were made larger than others for the better 
of the deſcents of the enemy: and however convenient ſuch a ſubdiviſion 
might be on that account, it doth not ſeem to have been of much uſe in the point of ci- 
vil judicature, or at leaſt it did not long ſubſiſt. No ancient writer hath given us a 
liſt of the names of theſe counties, which hath occaſioned a difference in the account 
of their number, whether thirty-two3, thirty-five+, or thirty-cight 5, as firſt ſettled: 
but whatever the number originally was, they are now, by the addition of Durham 
(then the property of the church and ſubject to the biſhop of the ſee) and of Corn- 
wall, not fully reduced at that time, ſwelled up to forty ; excluſive of Wales, which 
had, byits own kings, been lately divided into three provinces, and probably much 
earlier, into cantrefs, or hundreds. Some are apt to imagine, that though Alfred was 
undoubtedly the author of the ſubdiviſions into hundreds and tythings, yet counties 
were ancienter than his time; and ground their conjecture upon a law * of king Ina, 
by which an alderman, who let a robber eſcape out of his cuſtody, was to be 
puniſhed with the loſs of his hire, and on the word alderman's being by later 
writers rendered in Latin, comes. The Engliſh term for that office is earl, de- 
nved from the Daniſh, Jarl; as the chieftains of clans, whether they governed their 
territories by a natural independent authority, or were reduced to pay homage to 
ſome more powerful prince, were uſually ſtyled in Norway and other parts gf 
Scandinavia. In England, the term alderman was only a title of office, into which 
a perſon was put for the government of a diſtrict aſſigned him, in civil and military 
affairs: but his diſtrict was greater or leſs, according to the king's favour and 
opinion of his capacity; and he was removeable at his majeſty's pleaſure. Such 
diſtricts, for the exerciſe of either the royal authority by an alderman, or for that 
of ſome particular lord, were called 7 ſhires: and thus we find the name of Hexham- 


F. 870. 2 Sfelman's Vit. Afredi, p. 77. Cormuall, appears from what A/jer relates of his 
i Chron. Meilros. 4 Hunt. ene being cured of a ſickneſs, wilt he was at his 
$ Bibl. Cotton. Fauſtina, E. 5. N 38. prayers in, the church of St. Guerir, near Leſcard, 
It is very certain, that many of thoſe ſhires and from a biſhop's ſee being ſoon after his death, 

oe much leſs than counties: ſuch as Hallamſbire, in A, D. 905, erected at Bodmin. Thus E thelred, 
ichmondſþire, Selwoedſbire, and Triconſhire, which father-in-law to Alfred, was comes Ganiorum ( Angl. 

laſt 8 mentioned in Alfred's will, and is ſuppoſed to S. i. 207.) who inhabited a tract of country about 
hein Somer ſetſhire, though perhaps it might be the Gainſborough in Lincolnſhire. In the battle of Elleſ- 
part of Cornwall, running from Strat- * near York, A. D. 867, no fewer than eight 

ton, on the borders of Devon, to Wardbridge, in the Northumbrian comites were · killed by the Danes; 
undred of Trig, which might, as being a new and yet, in all probability, there were a great many 

* . require a particular diſpoſition of it to his more either not preſent or not ſlain in that battle; 


ys fon E dward, who ſucceeded him in the king- and theſe eight are more than the counties of which 
5 For, that Alfred had ſubdued & great part of the kingdom of Northumberland then conſiſted. 
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ALFRED. ſhire given to the ſouth-weſt part of Northumberland, belonging in pro 


Book Iv. 
TEES ; Property to the 
church of Hexham, and ſubject to its juriſdiction, without any interfering of the 
king's alderman. But theſe were very different as well in their extent, as in 
continual variation of that extent, from the counties ; the bounds whereof were 
firſt ſettled by Afred, to continue the ſame invariably through ſucceeding ayes 
It is very likely that he made this diviſion, after he had taken a ſurvey of all the 
manors and hydes throughout his dominions ; which ſerving. for a netitia'of hi, 
kingdom was drawn up in a book called the Rell of Minton, from its being lodged 
in the archives of that place, where the We/-Saxon kings uſually reſided : and 
being perhaps better inſtructed thereby in the lands belonging to the ſeveral pro- 
prietors mentioned in it, than in the ſituation of particular places, or elſe paying a 
greater regard to the former conſideration, allotted to ſome counties, in which the 
chief ſeat of a nobleman and the bulk of his lands lay, ſeveral hamlets, which, 
by their poſition, ſeem fitter to have been annexed to others, with which they hye 
intermixed, and in ſome caſes ſurrounded. 
Hs Poe. XIV. Tur diviſion of counties into hundreds! and tythings, ſerved for intro. 
tions for ad- ducing the new method of juſtice and police eſtabliſhed by Afred. The nobility 
june. in England had hitherto adminiſtered juſtice among their vaſſals and tenants within 
their own territories ; as their anceſtors in the days of * Tacitus had done in Ger- 
many; the biſhops, monaſteries, and collegiate churches did the ſame upon their 
lands 3, and they were anſwerable for the bringing of their vaſſals and ſervants to 
the judgment of the law, or for paying the fines affixed to their crimes; in caſe 
they abſconded from juſtice, and their effects were not ſufficient to anſwer the 
penalty. All other freeholders and ingenui anſwered in like manner for their 
flaves; and their cauſes were cognizable before the biſhop of the dioceſe and alder- 
man of the ſhire, who ſat together in the ſame court: the one judging in eccle- 
ſiaſtical, the other in civil caſes; . but notwithſtanding this regulation, an infinite 
number of rapines and diſorders were daily committed. To prevent theſe, A 
fred inſtituted “ tythings, ſo called, becauſe ten freeholders with their families were 
formed into a diſtin& body, and were all pledges to the king for the good behaviour 
of one another (as each 5 of them was for that of his reſpective family and lodgers, 
in caſe they ſtaid above two nights in his houſe) and obliged, in caſe of any breach 
of the peace or other crime, to have the offender forthcoming ; or if he fled, to 
purge themſelves, as in no wiſe conſenting to his guilt or flight, or elſe to'* pay his 
forfeiture. . Every free perſon was in the nature of an outlaw, if he did not enter 
himſelf in one of theſe tythings ; nor could he remove to any other place, or be 
there received, without a certificate from his own tything ; if he was admitted, 
without ſuch a teſtimonial, to dwell in any town, it was finable at the king's mercy. 
One of the ten freeholders preſided over the other nine, being termed: the zything- 
man, , beadborgh, or bor 7 ; and called them together to take cognizance of 
ſmaller matters and diſputes among neighbours in the ſame tything ; but in cauſes 
of greater weight, and regarding perſons in different tythings, the preſidents, ot 
borſholders of the ten neareſt tythings, choſen from among themſelves, met to de- 
cide it; being aſſiſted in judgment by a perſon learned in the law, termed a dean, 
and appointed by the king's council. The ordinary courts of the hundred were 
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1 They were called alſo Friborgs, from Bork, or ſident appointed by the king, who erecting lis 
Borgb, in Daniſb, a pledge, and Friborgh, becauſe lance CES al the fre. men touched it — 
they were all freemeng whence the word neighbour, theirs. The Danes gave the name of Waarbreta 
i. e. a pledge near at hand. | to thoſe of a country, who went into the field toge 
2 De mor. Germ. 3 LL. S. Edw. 21. ther, and ſerved under the ſame commande!s : i. 
+ Theſe were in ſome counties called Vapen- Alfredi, p. 74. 
zacks, from the form of receiving the dean, or pre- LL. S. Ed. 27. *$ LL,20. 7 wes 6 
7 1 | 
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, F Ie month for determining appeals from the deciſions of particular fri- Al 


borghs, and other matters ſubject to their cognizance; and to theſe the hundreder, fix — VV 


days before they were held; ſummoned all the friborghs within the hundred : and 
twelve of the moſt conſiderable and judicious freeholders were ſworn with him * to 
judge uprightly in all cauſes that came before them, to condemn no innocent per- 
ſon, nor acquit any that were guilty; their ſentence being generally ſtyled the 
judgment of the 3 country. Once a year (and if neceſſary, twice) there was held 
in extraordinary aſſembly of the hundred, called a view of frankpledge, or court 
het, to which all perſons (except the nobility and clergy) of twelve + years of age, 
| whether frecholders, or other free inhabitants, or ſtrangers, were obliged to come, to 
bew in what friborgh they were entered, and to take an oath of fealty to the 
king: and there a ſtrict inqueſt was made into all neglects of that kind; into the 
number and conduct of the members of the ſeveral tythings 5 ; into all breaches of 
the peace, murders, miſdemeanors, treaſure trove, wrecks ; into every thing contrary. 
to good manners; into all acts detrimental to the king, or in fraud of his re- 
venue; as well as into grievances, which the ſubject ſuffered from his officers 6. 
There was always a fuſtice, ſkilled both in divine and human laws, appointed by the 
king in theſe /eets, who was to take care of the rights of the crown, particularly of 
his revenue, a conſiderable part of which aroſe from the forfeitures incurred by 
the breach of laws, and to give his judgment in the decifion of cauſes. There 
were likewiſe two courts, of the whole county, called the ſberiſfs turns, held twice 
a year, after Eaſter and Michaelmas ; in which were determined ſome weightier 
matters, exempt from the cognizance of inferior judicatures, and cauſes between 
perſons living in different hundreds. They examined likewiſe into what had been 
done in the lower courts ; heard appeals from their deciſions ; and revoked them, 
if erroneous. In theſe county courts, the biſhop and earl, -or their deputies, termed 
vicedomini or vidames, to whom they delegated their authority on occaſion, had 
always prefided and determined all matters: but now a ſheriff, conſtantly reſident - 
to take care of his county, was appointed with an independent power ; and with- 
out any commiſſion from either of them, ordinarily exerciſed his prefidial au- 
thority. It only remains to be obſerved, that an appeal lay from theſe county 
courts to the king, who fat in perſon to hear cauſes; and that the ſame method of 
frankpledges or friborghs which was eſtabliſhed in the country, was obſerved like- 
wiſe in burroughs; where ? a court, or burghmote, was held thrice a year for de- 
termining all cauſes between the inhabitants. Such was the order and method of 
the police and judicature eſtabliſhed by Afred throughout his dominions. 

THERE certainly never was a more effectual courſe taken for the preventing and 
puniſhing of all murders, robberies, breaches of the peace, and all crimes what- 
ever, than was provided for by this inſtitution of frankpledges ; which made every 
liegeman in the kingdom a ſurety for his neighbour's conduct, and intereſted him 
in the proſecution of the guilty, A man had little temptation to commit a crime, 
when all his neighbours were, for their own ſakes, obliged to find him out, and he 
was ſure of being diſcovered and puniſhed. He could not wander to another 
country, and practiſe any iniquity there; becauſe he could not be lodged and en- 
tertained without a certificate frum the headburrough of his own tything *; for if 
he was of none, he was obliged to enter into the ſervice-of ſome maſter, who 
would anſwer for him, or if he was of ſo ill a character that no body would take 
him for a ſervant, he had nothing to do, but to quit the realm, fince if he did not 


4 LL. Eqdw. Sen. c. 11. LL. H. i. c. 7, 8. s Vit. Alfredi, p. 74. LI. H. i. c. 8. 
5 Etbelfredi, c. 4. in Brompton, p. 896. 7 LL. Edgar. c. 5. LI. Canut. c. 17. 
Fædus Alfredi & Guthurn, c. 3. LL. Athelftan. LI. Atbelſtan. . 2. 
& ll. I. viü. H. i. + LL, Canut. 19. 2 
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ALFRED. produce his pledges on demand, he was put to death, and buried in a Rate 
place, like a publick robber. Theſe regulations had ſuch a wonderful effect, tha 
in a ſhort time there was no ſuch thing as a robbery, breach of the peace, pub. 
lick offence, or private injury to be heard of; every body, even maidens unaccom. 
panied, travelled the roads without danger of any infult*, and the king, for 2 

experiment, cauſing bracelets of gold to be hung up in the high-ways, no bog 
durſt offer to touch them, or even take up the purſe of a private man, if he * 
dropt it on the road, and ſuffered it to lye there for a month unſought. A good 
deal of this however muſt be aſcribed to Afredss vigilance ; who took care 4; 
fee his laws put in execution, and examined with great ſtrictneſs into the condud 
of all his miniſters and judges calling them to account for all their deciſions, py. 
niſhing them ſeverely if they had perverted juſtice out of favour, hatred, or 203. 
rice ; and removing them, if they erred out of mere ignorance. The old book, 
entituled the Mirrour of juftices, reviſed in the time of Edward I, by Ada 
Horne, recites many inſtances of this ſeverity. 26 ne | 

Tux order, ſettled in the ſeveral judicatures which he erected, was of infinite 
benefit and ſatisfaction to his people. They were before continually complaining of 
the oppreſſion and unjuſt deciſions of the earls + and their deputies ; who had 
their own intereſt more at heart than the publick good: and having no friend 
but the king, no opinion of the rectitude of any one's judgment but his, they ne- 
ver acquieſced in any ſentence, till they had applied to him for redreſs; ſo that 
too much of his time was taken up in hearing cauſes, till he removed the occaſions 
of ſuch appeals by the above-mentioned regulations. Finding abundance of com- 
plaints to ariſe from the ignorance of the earls and his other miniſters, who were 
generally illiterate; he expreſſed his amazement that any had the impudence to 
= * take upon them truſts and offices which they were not qualified to diſcharge: 
| and obliged them all either to apply themſelves to learning and the acquiring of 
| that knowledge which was neceſſary to fit them for their poſts, or elſe to quit their 
dignities and officers. The earls were before abſolute maſters of their counties, 
having all the civil as well as military power in their hands; which enabled them 
to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, and to raiſe inſurrections that put the crown 
in danger: but the caſe was much altered by the civil juriſdictions being exerciſed 
. | ordinarily by a ſheriff; who had no dependance on them, and having a co-ordi- 
nate power with them, faved them the trouble of attending to any thing but the 
militia 5; of which they retained indeed the principal command, but had no 
power to appoint or remove the inferior officers. The people in general found 
their chief grievances redreſſed: and received great eaſe, by having juſtice admi- 
niſtered at their own homes by judges of the neighbourhood, fully acquainted with 
the true ſtate of cauſes, and in not being forced to have recourſe to the king's 
court upon every occaſion, For the better inſtruction and direction of thoſe 
judges, he made a collection of ſuch judgments and reports as he thought molt 
equitable ; which (as appears from Horne ©) was extant in the time of Edward |, 
and made uſe of in the courts of law at Weſtminſter; nor was its authority. there 
| laid afide, even in the time of Edward IV, as Harding atteſts in his Cir 
| |; nicle A | | n 
is las. XV. Turk is ſome reaſon to think that Alfred drew up a compleat body cf 
laws, which, with the advice of his council, he publiſhed to form the minds and 


| E Ethelredi, c. 5. Spelman, Vit. Alfredi, p. 82. Ingulf 3 Afer. De gelt. Af. 45 
ö + 2. 15. Pita Alſredi, p. 120, 121. s Mirroir des juſtices, c. 2. § 13. 
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manners of his people *: It was collected, as well out of the laws of God and na- AL FRED» 


tions, as from the conſtitutions of former Saxon kings, and the cuſtoms obſerved 
among the various nations that inhabited Britain; which mi ght poſſibly give oc- 
caſon to the name of common law, when it came to be obſerved by them all in 
common, now united under his dominion; or at leaſt the general rules and 
maxims, laid down therein, might ſerve for a foundation to what is at this day 
uſually underſtood by that term. But this hath undergone the ſame fate as his 
buck of reports; there being no copy of either extant, and all that is left of his 
laws, being a fragment of ſome, which he made in the beginning of his reign, 
when he was king only of the Weft-Saxons : whereas the others were probably 
eſtabliſhed A. D. 8877, when having repeopled Londen, he appointed it for the 
place of holding the ordinary aſſemblies of the great council of the nation. It 
appears from the preface to them, that he had reviſed all the Weſt-Saxon, Kentiſh, 
and Mercian laws; had rejected many, and adopted all that he and his council 
had thought fit to be obſerved. This looks as if he propoſed theſe laſt, for a 
compleat body of laws to his ſubjects: yet nothing that deſerves ſuch a title, 
hath as yet been diſcovered ; though ſome particular laws, omitted in Mbelocl's 
collection, are mentioned by hiſtorians3, and Lambard was once in ho 


ans pes of diſ- 
covering others. Moſt of thoſe which are preſerved, - relate to breaches of the 


peace and the injuries of private perſons to one another; and the fines and ſatisfactions 
for each offence are proportioned, as well to the; meaſure of the injury, as to the 
rank of the perſon injured, and fixed in ſo particular a manner, that it was out 
of the power of the judges, either to moderate or enhance them; Alfred probably 
thinking it dangerous to entruſt them with a diſcretionary power in ſuch caſes, 
He obſerves that the Saxon princes, out of a Chriſtian clemency, had affixed only 


pecuniary penalties to crimes, except in the caſe of a vaſſal's betraying or deſert» 


ing his lord, which was a capital offence: and there are very few crimes, which 
he thought fit, upon the firſt offence +, to puniſh, otherwiſe ; ſuch as ſacrilege, 
the ſpreading of falſe rumors, and the rape of a ſervant maid by a fellow ſervant; 
which perhaps, becauſe they were more frequently perpetrated; than others, were 
guarded againſt by the ſeverer 5- penalties of amputation of the hand in the firſt, 
cutting out the tongue in the ſecond; and caſtration in the third inſtance. The 
deſigning or making an attempt on the king's life was puniſhed with death, and 


the forfeiture of all the goods of the traytor. The penalty was the fame on a 


vaſſal guilty of the like offence againſt his lord; whoſe rights and authority over 
his dependants ſuch care was taken to . preſerve, . that in the very law Which 
preſſes a ſtrict obſeryance of oaths, it is declared, that if any of them were com- 
pelled on any occaſion to take an unjuſt oath to his prejudice, it was.* much ra- 
ther to be broken than kept. There is ſtill another law deſerving notice and. re- 
lating to entails, by which a perſon poſſeſſed of Bookland, or an eſtate of inheri- 
tance, derived from his anceſtors and paſſing by deed or writing, was diſabled 
from alienating it or diſinheriting the heir, if it appeared either by written. or-liy- 
ing teſtimony, that the original donor Reeage it ſhould continue in the family, 
All the reſt relate to criminal matters; and it is very plain from the whole tenour 
ot them, that they were enacted before Alfred had, ſettled the above-mentioned 
regulations for the police, and government of his kingdom. | 

TuzsE regulations ſeem to me to have been made, when. 


Mercia was added to the Veſl.-Samom dominions, ſoon. after his treaty with Gu- 
Zorun, and at the ſame time with his military conſtitutions, and that they con- 
SVG besungen las be r e rr ren gy 
Gren. J. Hallig. * Chron. Petriburg. A. P. 887. LL. Aluredi, 
* Preface to bis Laws, LL. vi. "28. 25 IL. v. LL. i. _ 
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. ALFRED. tributed equally with theſe, to the good order, quiet, union, and regular exert ing 
VN o its ſtrength; which appeared in the people of that kingdom, when Hoſting 


with his Danes either marched through parts of it, or lay upon its borders, for 
five years together (as above related) without being joined in all that time by any 
of the inhabitants, or being able to raiſe any inſurrection or diſturbance in the 
country. Whenever they were made, it was proper they ſhould be accom. 
panied with a completer body of laws, than hath as yet appeared under the 
name of Alfred, and with: ſome directions for putting them in execution. 
conſidering the ignorance which prevailed generally over all parts of Eng. 
land. | 

| AssxR takes notice of the great difficulties which AMfred met with in the mea. 
fures he took for the adminiſtration of juſtice, arifing as well from the negligence 
and ſelfiſhneſs of the nobility, as from the want of knowledge and learning in all 
that were employed under him in any office. To remedy this defect, he obliged 
them all to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of thoſe points of knowledge, which 
were neceſſary to qualify them for their poſts: and to provide a ſucceſſion of 
able men to fill them, he paſſed a law (which is quoted by Spelman from Aled 
of Reval) © enjoining all frecholders, whoſe eſtates amounted to two hydes of 
< land or more, to ſend their children to ſchool, till they were ſixteen years old, 
to be bret! up in a way of learning.” But as knowledge is not acquired, 
nor doth learning become general in an inſtant, when Afrrũ erected fuch a pro- 
digious number of judicatures, as were formed on the dividing of his kingdoms 
into counties, hundreds, and tythings, it was abſolutely neceffary for him, not 
only to fettle the forms of writs (if any were uſed at that time) and to ſcbect 2 
number of approved judgments and reports, but alſo to put into writing the 
principal rules or maxims of the common law, and communicate them to the ſherifd 
coroners, or juſtices, and other officers that fat in thoſe jutlicatures ; with proper 
inſtructions for applying them in all caſes. This was done in the Dome bor or 
Liber judicialis, as it is called by king Eumuri the Elder (the fon and imme- 
diate ſucceſſor of this fred who compoſed it) in the Preface to his laws, © where- 
46 in he enjoins all his reeves and miniſters that hall any charge in the ftate, to 
judge equitably according to the directions of that book, to which they wer 


to adhere ſtrictiy in all cafes.” The ſame book fixed the fines'or amercements 


to be laid upon offenders; as appears from the eighth law of the ſame prince: 
which leaves room to preſume, that it contained a compleat body of laws; be- 
cauſe in the Saxon times, there are very few inſtances to be given of laws, the 
breach whereof was not puniſhed by pecuniary penalties. It ſerrms like wiſe to have 
contained an abridgment of tlie Cmmon lat, i. e. of fach uſages and cuftonis as hal 
been obſerved in all ages among the Engliſb, without being enjoined by any particu- 
lar ſtatutes, or comtmitted to writing, till #fed's time, but varying in different places 
and according to the different conditions of perſons. This diverſity was removed hy 
"Alfred's ſelecting out of them ſuch as he judged moſt equitable and beneficial to bis 
people, and digeſting them into a body of common lum, to be obferved-uniformly by 
all his ſübjects. "This Herne locked upon as extremely beneficial to tte nation; 
and therefore among other allvantages and conveniencies which he repreferts of 
this prince's regulations, he dbſerves, that the theriffs of counties, anll the bai- 


ff of hundreds, aſſembling the frreholders of their refpective ballwieks, 


made ſuch decifions and Judgments as could not poffibly be given or received 
before, fil the nager of the realm were put in writing, and eftabliſted fir cer. 
* tain and invgriable.” They were firſt fixed and reduced to writing by Af 
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zaltruction of thoſe judges in county and hundred courts of his erection; At r AEB. 


4 thence the treatiſe called the Mirrour of juftices, ſeems to have been extracted. 
Thi very title it bears inſinuates that it was a manual or direftory*, ſerving as a 


4. for juſices in their judgments: and it was probably drawn up by the 


king's council learned in the common law, to prevent thoſe erroneous and con- 
radicting deciſions, which in an illiterate age, and by an infinite number 
of different and unexperienced juſtices, muſt, without ſuch a common and 
uniform rule, have been daily given; and inſtead of promoting the order 
propoſed, would have produced a ſtrange "confuſion, and been the cauſe of a ge- 

uneaſineſs. d . nan 8 
— ſubſtance of this treatiſe is undoubtedly much ancienter than the time of 
Herne; the judges, whoſe opinions or deciſions are quoted in it, appear almoſt all 
of them by their names, to be Saxons, and conſequently older than the conqueſt, 
The ſame may be obſerved of thoſe corrupt ones, upon whom {fred is ſaid to 
have inflicted the lex talionis for their arbitrary and illegal judgments, to ſhew, 


2s in a mrruur, what others were to expect in the like cafes. The author, whoſe 
name it bears, only added to it ſome ſtrictures of his own, ſome alterations made 


by Henry I, and ſucceeding kings, the opinions of later judges in certain caſes, 
and (what ſeems to be the chief deſign of his reviſion) the abuſes or deviati 


introduced ſince the time of compoling that rreatiſe. It is much to be lamented, 


that the Dome- boot of Alfred, fo much reſpected in Neſninſter-Hail, to the time 
of Edward IV, hath been fince loſt: it would have ſupplied us with a particular 
detail of thoſe fixed, certain, and undiſputed maxims of the common law, which 
that wiſe prince thought fit, by enjoining them expreſsly, to have obſerved in- 
variably ; but which, through the want thereof, are too much left in the diſcre- 
tionary power of judges, who, in the multitude of jarring decrees, Which are to 
be ſeen in our modern reports, can never want a precedent or colour, whenever out 
of favour, ſpleen, intereſt, or corruption, they have an' inclination to deviate from 
them in their deciſions. It might be of uſe to prevent the occaſions of law-ſuits, 
to remove the uncertainty of their event, and to leſſen the tediouſneſs, the ex- 
pences, the inconveniences, and the exceſſive number of proceſſes in the oourts at 
Wefminfer, by contributing to revive the judicatures of the counties and hundreds, 
with authority to determine all cauſes ariſing within their diſtricts, or of a certain 


value, according to the rate at which money now paſſes, proportioned to what it 


bore at the time of their firſt inſtitution. For in all ſtates, there will be in time 
ſome deviations from their original conſtitution, ereeping in inſenſibly: and when 
they have gone a great length, it will become neceſſury (as Markiovel obſerves) to 
have recourſe to thoſe firſt principles, upon which the government was founded. 


+ 


XVI. Tuzzz are ſome ocher "inſtitutions aferibed ta- fru; which; if unt Some of his 
originally introduced by him, do at leaſt derive fromm him the regularity, wind 


which they were afterwards continued and practiſed. He was probably the moſt 
knowing, the wiſeſt, and the moſt indefitigable man in his kingdom: yet he never 


cared either to fit in judgment, or to tranſact any momentous affair of gorernient, 


without having the advice, and hearing the ſentiments. of others, of whoſe fleil! 


and judgment he had a good opin ion 3, Hence it was, that he not only rides n 


for the great councils of the nation to be held twice a year at London; but aſ- 
| | 280 = \ 


. Among the reſt of Aifred's works, Bale men- Danes : and Lalanu, De ſcriptoribus Aug. .-11 5. 
U0ns a book wrote Contra iniquos juuices :* another p. 1 50. ſays, he ſaw à book of his De legibic} at 
entitled, Aena Magiftratuum: a third, Pifi-Saxo- Chrift-Church in Hampfhire.” e. 
8 a fourth, which was a Collection out Jus Alﬀredi, p. 115% 1160 ages 

the Laws of the Grieks, Britams, Saxons, and 3 Mirroir des jufieces, c. 1. 93. y Guhbled 
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A,rnev. ſembled his biſhops and nobility regularly at the three great feſtivals, which > 
more particularly appointed, wherever the king kept his court for the hearin 

| well of original cauſes, either of the great thanes, or of heinous crimes reſerved 
his cognizance, as of appeals from inferior judicatures and for the remedying af 
all oppreſſion. To aſſiſt him at all other times, he formed out of the biſhops, ab. 
bots, clergy, and nobility, who, by reaſon of their offices, were conſtantly attend. 
ing about his perſon, a ſele& body of wiſe councillors, fince known by the n Ta 
of the privy council. Another of theſe inſtitutions, was the method of 4;,j by 
juries of twelve men, of the ſame rank and condition with the perſon accuſed, 
and taken from the neighbourhood of the place where the crime was committed 
the circumſtances whereof they might be preſumed to know, as well as the charaqe, 
of the witneſſes, by whom it was to be proved. Tacitus obſerves, with regard to 

all the German nations in his time 3, that the prince, chięſtain, or lord of a terri 
among them, when he fat in judgment, had always an hundred co-afleflors with 
him, choſen out of the ingenui, or freeholders of the country: and this cuſtom 
prevailed undoubtedly. among the Saxons, as it did likewiſe among all the northern 
nations, till ſucceeding times gave occaſion to ſome alterations . Thus among the 
Danes, the number of theſe aſſeſſors was reſtrained to twelve, in the time of Regner 
Lodebrog, and the ſame number is ſtill kept up in Sweden. When it was firſt thus 
reduced in England, doth not appear from any paſſage in our old hiſtorians: but 
that this was the eſtabliſhed number in Alfred's time, may be inferred, as wel 
from his hanging Cadwine for ſentencing a man to that kind of death without the 
aſſent of all the twelve jurors 5, upon whom he had put himſelf to be tried (three 
of them diſſenting from the reſt, and being removed to make way for three others 
that concurred in the ſentence) as from the laws which he gave to Gothurn. It is 
very probable, however, that he was the firſt author of extending to civil cauſes this 
way of trial; which had been perhaps uſed: before in criminal caſes; and that 
the moſt conſiderable thanes in a county, attended at firſt at theſe trials, till finding 
in time, that little came before them in judgment worthy of their trouble and at- 
tention, they grew negligent in attending, and left the care of this part of judi- 

_ cature to the ordinary freebolders. _ e | | 
Mx ſee in the hiſtory of this reign a remarkable proof, that it is a prince's own 
fault, if he is not well ſerved ; and that it is no ill rule to judge of his deſigns by 
the meaſures of his miniſters : for a great and good prince will always have able 
and upright miniſters, and will either find or make them fit for his purpoſes. 
When A/fred came to the throne, there was (as Aſer repreſents the caſe) ſcarce a 
. man in employment, that was either duly qualified for it, or-was not corrupt in the 
: | exerciſe of his office; but by his inſtructions and ſtrict examination into their 
talents and conduct, by his continual attention to the affairs of government, and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, he formed them, in a ſhort time, to his mind; and fitted 
chem to co-operate with him in the great work of preventing rapine, violence, and 
oppreſſion, of correcting diſorders among a people habituated thereto, of eſtabliſh- 
ing the quiet, re-animating the virtue of the nation, and putting it in a flouriſhing 
is death and XVII. 'Tn1s excellent prince, after a © reign of twenty-nine years and an half, 
children. died on October 26, 4. D. 9007, and was interred atWinchefter, firſt in the old, and 


Aer. p. 70. Vita Alfredi, p. 72. lace his death a year before, but as they agree he 

De mor. Germ. e L ix. Hs but chhanty hind years and an half, and that 

- 5 Mirroir des juſtices, c. 5*$1. $107. c. 3. See he began his reign A. D. 871, which Aer allo at 

1 alſo LE. Atbelſlan. c. 11. & Senatus conſult. de teſts, whoſe authority in that point is unexceptiona- 
Hg ' monticolis Walliæ, c. 3. Ib. Edw. Conf. pref. ble (though the inſcription on &rbelred's tomb ſays 
1 6 Afferii Amal Vit. Alfredi, p. 169. he died April 23, J. . 872. See Camden Dorſet) 
The Saxon chronicle and Florence of Warcefler there is no doubt but he died 4. D. oo. 5D 
2 A 
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afterwards in the new, monaſtery of his own foundation; from whence, about A 


A. D. 1520, his bones, with thoſe of ſeveral other Saxon and Engliſb kings, being 
put into lead coffins, inſcribed with the name of each, were removed, by biſhop Fox, 
to the cathedral. There they reſted in peace, till December 14, A. D. 1642 ; when 
the parliamentarian rebels, and hypocritical pretenders to greater purity of religion, 
than others, mingled all their aſhes together, riddled and threw them into the air ; 
an a& of deſecration too ſhocking to be paralleled among the moſt brutal bar- 
barians. Alfred had, by his wife Ethelfwitha, three ſons and as many daughters; 
of ' the former Edmund the eldeſt was crowned in his father's life-time, and died be- 
fore him; Edward the ſecond ſucceeded him; and Etbeluard the youngeſt was 
bred at Oxford, made a wonderful proficiency in learning, and dying Ociober 16, 
A. D. 922, left two ſons named Ekein and Etheluin, who were, in Atheltan's reign, 
(ain in an engagement with Anlaf. Of his daughters, EJfleda the eldeſt, was (as 
hath been already obſerved) married to Ethelred, earl of Mercia; Athelgeova turn- 
ing nun, was made abbeſs of Shaftſbury ; and Alfritba, or Athelſwitha, the youngeſt, 
being married to Baldwin, earl of Flanders, had by him two ſons, Arnulf, from 
whom the counts of that country, and Adulf, from whom the counts of Boulogne, 
deſcended. 
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XVIII. ALFRED was a prince of whom it is difficult to ſpeak with juſtice : for His character. 


his due elogium muſt ſeem exaggerated, and the leaſt detraction from it, would be 
an injury to his character. There met in him all the qualities, which contribute to 
form a great man; great parts, great application, great courage, and a great mind; 
whatever way we turn our reflections, we find him every where admirable, and his 
genius ſo univerſal, that he excelled in every ſubject, ſcience, and buſineſs, which 
engaged his attention. * If we conſider his regular exerciſes of religion, one 
« would think he had never been out of a cloiſter; if his wars, that he had lived 
* no where but in a camp; if his learning and writings, that he had paſſed all 
© his time in an univerſity; if his regulations for the good of his people, and the 


« ſecurity of his kingdom, that he made the laws the ſtudy of his life, and that 


ce the arts of government had been the only ſubject of his reflections. Religion 
ſeems to be what he had moſt at heart: yet his zeal for it never ſeduced him to 
facrifice any of the rights of his crown to papal uſurpations, nor led him either to 
ſtoop to actions unbecoming his dignity, or to negle& any other duty which he 
owed to himſelf or his people. Surrounded when he came to the crown (which 
he was rather to win by his ſword, than inherit from his father's diſpoſition) by 


infinite ſhoals of enemies, continually recruited by freſh numbers of men, whoſe 
fole delight and buſineſs was war and plunder, he had perpetual occaſions of exert- 


ing his military {kill and perſonal bravery. Malmeſbury ſays, he. was preſent in 
 tifty-fix battles againſt the Danes, either by ſea or land; many of which, when on 


the point of being loſt, he reſtored by his perſonal valour: and being never daunted 


with a foil (for he never ſuffered any conſiderable. defeat) he was ready the next 
moment for a new action, or rather more eager for it, though withal more cir- 


cumſpect than before. When he had fortified his coaſts and frontiers, and formed 


a regular militia to his mind, he took his meaſures ſo well, that he was never baf- 
fled in any of his enterprizes. Learning was, in his time, a ſure way to prefer- 
ment; an encouragement without which it can never flouriſh, and which indeed it 
can never want, but under weak and bad princes, who have no concern for the 
public welfare: the love of it was his favourite paſſion; it was the conſtant ſub- 
ect of his converſation with the learned men, whom he kept about his court, and 


14 Hiſtor, major. Winton, ' ® Teftimonia d- Alfredo R. ad finem Vite. r oo A 
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Al rap. talked with at his meals and hours of relaxation from buſineſs. This is certatgl. . 

U the agreeableſt and the eaſieſt method of acquiring knowledge, and which i, in 34 
the power of every prince (indeed of every man of quality and fortune) to take i * 

any age of his life; and yet we find him imitated by very few, beſides Fran; * 151 

of France, of whom it is obſerved by M. de Thou, that he took the ſame method, and * 

having a clear head and excellent judgment of his own, by talking with learned men * 

on the ſubjects of their reſpective ſtudies, which he cauſed them to debate before EG 

him, he became maſter to a ſurprizing degree of all points of learning. Maße, we 


grammar, rhetoric, philoſophy, architecture, mathematics, hiſtory, and poetry are 
ſciences, or matters of knowledge and genius, in which Afred is particularly ce. 
lebrated for excelling : and of this, his many works * ſtill preſerved afford an ample 
teſtimony. His fortitude and activity were extraordinary; he ſaw and examined into 
every thing himſelf; his care and vigilance extended every where, and to all mat. 
ters; and ſuch was his prudence in refolving on meaſures, as well as his 
and firmneſs in purſuing them, that he never failed of carrying his point in view, 
being equally admirable at the head of an army or council, in the field or cabinet, 
Thus he made religion and learning flouriſh throughout his kingdom, as much in a 
time of war and alarms, as they could have done in any other reign in the midſt of 
peace: and eſtabliſhed ſuch wiſe regulations for the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and ſecuring the liberties of his ſubjects, as muſt have continued thoſe 
bleflings to lateſt poſterity ; if people were not ſenſeleſs, mean, or corrupt enough, 
either to ſubmit tamely to any violence uſed in the breach thereof, or by conſenting 
to a deviation from them on particular occaſions, to create unhappy precedents for 
ſetting them aſide for ever. In his private life he was the moſt valuable and 
amiable man of his country; he 3 had a fine perſon, a calm but lively aſpect, grace- 
ful mien, and eaſy deportment ; he was of an even and chearful temper, agreeable 
in converſation, and affable to all, knowing well how to condeſcend to people with- 
out ſinking below his dignity, and to gain their. affections without leſſening their 
reſpect. He was temperate in his diet, moderate in all his deſires, charitable and 
good to all the world, beneficent, generous, magnificent on all fitting occaſions, 
and when to all this, and what hath been faid before in the account of his actions, 
we add, that he poſſeſſed theſe virtues, without a ſingle vice to fully them, Afred's 
will appear the moſt perfect character that is known in hiſtory :, yet this is no 
more than his due, and what hath deſervedly procured him among foreign writers, 
as well as our own, the glorious appellation of A/fred the Great. 


D 


Epwardl. EDWARD, ſurnamed the Elder, as being the firſt king of England of that name, 
V ſucceeded his father; inferior to him in *learning and other talents, but his equal 
in military ſkill ; by which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the whole courſe of bs 

reign, and with ſo good ſucceſs, that he was never worſted in any one battle, where 

he fought in perſon. The'death of Alfred, who was both loved and feared, gave 

the Danes, ſettled in the Eaft-Angles and the Northumbrian territories, ſome hopes 

of being able to throw off the Engliſb yoke, and to renew their uſual depredations: 

it was what they had always wiſhed, and a favourable opportunity was now of- 

fered them to make the attempt.  Efhekvald, coufin-german to Edward, in the 

ſecond year of his reign, ſet up a claim to the crown: 5 and ſeizing Winburn and 

Chrift Church, raiſed an inſurrection, which the king marched immediately with a 

potent army to ſuppreſs. When Edward was advanced to Badbury *, within two 

miles of -Winburne, Ethehogld quitting the place by night, fled to Normandie: and 

paſſing from thence into Northumberland, was received by the Danes of thut 


1 Aſer De geſtis Alfredi, * Stelman. Vit. Alfa. p. 166. 5 Men. : + Malmgſb. I. ii. c. 5. 
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-ountry for their king, as he was the year following by thoſe of Efex. He ſtill Ew AHD L= 9 
4d not think himſelf ſtrong enough to contend with Edward* : and going beyond Y 
{a to procure further ſuccours, returned the next year with a body of forces; 
«hich encouraged the Eaft- Angles to declare in his favour. In the year 905 aſ- 
C-mbling an army, he made an incurſion into Oxford and Glouceſter ſhires, paſſed 
the Thames at Cricklade, and waſted the adjoining parts of Wilts : but retired before 
Edward could come up with his forces. The king purſuing the enemy to the 
borders of the Eaſt-Angles, waſted all the country between the Ouſe, the North. 
Fenns and Bury, without meeting any force to oppoſe him in the field: but not 
caring to advance further into an hoſtile country, retired with the main body of his 
troops; the Kent1/omen only ſtaying behind for the ſake of plunder. The Danes | 
ſcizing the opportunity of cutting off this party, attacked them near Bury * : | | 
but they met with ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, that though they remained maſters of 1 
the field, they bought that ſmall advantage very dear by the death of Ethelwald, 
of their king Eonrick, and of ſeveral of their chief generals. This deſtroying 
their hopes of raiſing any commotion among the Meſt-Saxons, they thought fit not 
long after to ſue for peace 3: and an accommodation being made at Ickford in 
Bucks, it was for ſome time obſerved by the Eaft- Angles. | 

Tas Northumbrians however did not ceaſe to be troubleſome: and were con: 
ſtantly joined by the Danes, whom Alfred, content with preſerving the peace of 
his dominions, had ſuffered to live in the towns of Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, 
Lincoln, and Stamford, and who were, from the number of thoſe places, called the 
Fif-burgers. Nothing however paſſed more conſiderable than ſuch ravages, as 
uſually happen in unſettled times upon the borders of different countries: which 
were carried on, notwithſtanding the late treaty 4, till A. D. 911: when Edward, 
incenſed at their incurſions, fitted out a fleet to infeſt their coaſts; and they, ſup- 
poſing that the greateſt part of his forces would be put on board it, invaded his 
territories with a ſtronger body of troops than ordinary, thinking they might waſte 
them without any danger. They were attacked however in their return home by 
the Weft-Saxons and Mercians, at Tetenhale 5 in Staffordſb re: and being defeated, 
with the ſlaughter of two of their kings, many of their principal commanders, and 
ſeveral thouſands of their men, the whole booty was recovered. The Nortbum- 
brians ſeem to have continued quiet for ſome years after this diſaſter : and E/fleda, | 
counteſs of Mercia, thought it a proper time to fortify Cheſter, Eddeſbury, and =_ 
Runckborn in Cheſhire ; Cherbury and Bridgenorth in Shropſhire; Weddeſborough and | | 
Tamworth in Staffordſhire, and Warwick, to ſecure thoſe parts againſt their future | 
incurſions. Another quarter of that country ſtill lay open to the Fif-burgers ; 
who falling ſaddenly into Oxfordſhire 5, routed a ſmall body of Engliſh got toge- 
ther at Hokenorton to oppoſe them: and returning home with a booty, their good 
fortune tempted another party of their. countrymen to. advance, in hopes of the 
like ſucceſs, as far as Leighton in Bedfordſhire, on the edge of Bucks, where they | 
were all cut in pieces. Theſe incurſions ſeem to have been the occaſion of Ed- ' 
war's fortifying Buckingam, Towcefter, and Bedford; upon which earl Thurketill x 
ſubmitted, with the Danes under his command, and went with ſuch as would follow 
him into France. The king was ſoon after obliged to provide in the ſame manner 
for the kcurity of the Weſt-Saxon coaſts on the Briſtol channel”; which were infeſted 
by a fleet of rovers from Normandie and Bretagne; who met with ſo warm a re- 
ception, that they were routed in every place where they attempted to make a deſcent. 

EpwarD had found by experience, that there was no truſting to the fubmiſſion 
of the Danes; and thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop to their inroads, by building for- 
. flor. Wig, A. D. 2 Paroch. Antiq. p. 39- J. D. go. * Ih. A. D. gon. + Chr. Sxa. 
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Epwar I. treſſes on their frontiers : and to ſecure their ſubjection after they had ſubm 
O py erecting others within their country. This plan he had purſued in order to "ly 
duce Eſſex, the bulwark of the country of the Eaft-Angles *, by the fortifications 
he had made at Maldon, Witham, Hertford, and Wiggemere ; which I take t, he 
Waymere caſtle in a ſmall iſland by Biſhop's Stortford. Theſe the Eg. Angle 
aſſiſted by the Mercian Danes, and ſome ſuccours from beyond ſea, attempted in 
vain to take, in A. D. 921, their efforts ſerving only to haſten their ruin: for he. 
ing routed in two battles near Bedford and Temsford, they loſt this laſt place. 
which they had fortified, as the beſt ſituated, and moſt defenſible of any of thei 
frontier. This was followed by the ſubmiſſion of earl Thurferth and the North 
tonſhire Danes, by the taking and fortifying of Huntingdon and Colcheſter , by the 
ſurrender of the Daniſh army at Cambridge, and by the reduction of the whole 
country of the Ea/t- Angles; all which was the work onely of one campaign, EA. 
ward having ſecured all behind him, advanced the next ſpring to Stamfirg. 
which ſurrendered readily, and was fortified, as the importance of the place de. 
ſerved. There he heard of the deceaſe of his ſiſter E/feda : who died on June! 35 
and had a little before her death, taken Derby and Leiceſter from the Danes. Upon 
this event, he took the government of Mercia into his own hands, advanced to 
Notting bam, fortified the place, and having reduced the county, marched into the 
Peake of Derby ; where he erected a fort at Bakewell : and all in thoſe parts, both 
Danes and Engliſh, having ſworn allegiance to him, he moved ſtill more weſtwad 
to receive the ſubmiſſion of three princes of Nerth-Wales3. He provided for the 
ſecurity of theſe provinces, and for his further progreſs, by erecting, the year follow. 
ing, a fortreſs at Thekvell on the Merſey, and another at Mancheſter : and having thus 
. ſecured all that he had already ſubdued, advanced northward, to reduce the reſt of 
England; in which he does not ſeem to have found much difficulty. Eduard: 
view was not ſo much to make haſty conqueſts, which are often loſt in as ſhort a 
time, and with the ſame eaſe as they are gained, as to render them ſure and laſting: 
and he took his meaſures for this end with ſo much caution and prudence, that the 
fame of his exploits, and the terror of his arms, flying before him, Sidric and 
Reinald, kings of the Northumbrian Danes, who were at war with one another, and 
the prince of the Cumbrian and Strath-Cluyd Britains, with all their chieftains in 
Galloway, ſubmitted to his empire . The Scots tog inhabiting the northern parts 
of what had formerly been the Northumbrian territories, were glad to purchaſe 
peace by the like ſubjection; their king conſenting to hold thoſe dominions in val- 
falage of the crown of England. The ſettling of his conqueſts took up the relt 
of Edward's reign till his death; the time of which is variouſly reported by hiſio- 
rians ; but it ſeems plainly to have happened about Auguſt 17, A. D. 927, to which 
the indiction xv, the ſureſt chronological mark of any, mentioned by Flerence of 
moregſter, exactly agrees 5. By Egwynnea, his firſt wife, of a noble family, he had 
two ſons, Alfred, who died before him, and Atbe/ftan, and a daughter named Edgy- 
thas : by his ſecond wife Elfleda, daughter of earl Elf helm, he had Erbelmald, who 
died about the ſame time with his father, and Edin, the time and manner of 
whoſe death are uncertain. He had alſo fix daughters by her; two of which lived 
always in celibacy, though only one of them turned nun: the other four were ma. 
ried to Charles the Simple, and Hugh Capet, kings of France, the emperor Otho I, 
and a duke, whoſe territories lay near the Apes. By Edgiva, his third wife, be had 
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Book IV. OF ENGLAND. 
Edmund and Edred, who afterwards reigned, and two daughters; the eldeſt a TTY 
the younger married to Louis, prince of Guienne. ' 


ATHELSTAN, the eldeſt of Edward's ſurviving ſons, ſucceeded him in the Aruzueran 
throne, a juſt, wiſe, and great prince; graceful in his perſon, affable in his carriage Y 


generous in his ſentiments, exceeding beneficent, charitable, and religious. Ever 
victorious in war, he was till fond of peace, out of tenderneſs to his ſubjects, 
whoſe good he conſulted in the whole courſe of his government, and whoſe com- 
merce he particularly encouraged. Spelman * mentions a law or privilege of his, 
by which a merchant who had made three voyages into the ſtreights (the chief ſeat of 
commerce in that age) on his own account, and not as a fattor for another, ſhould be 
put ußan the foot of a thane, or raiſed to the condition of a gentleman; a privilege 
of great uſe in thoſe days, when it was a received maxim among all the German 
nations, that the being concerned in traffick derogated from gentility. Atbelſtan, 
to keep the mutinous Nerthumbrians quiet, indulged them in a prince with the title 
of king: and diſpoſing of his ſiſter Edgytha in marriage to Sibtric, a Daniſb chief- 
tain i, gave him with her all the country (called formerly Bernicia) from the Tees 
northward to Edenburgh. But Sibtric not living above a year, Adulf endeavoured 
to make himſelf maſter of his tercitories, and ſeized Bamburgh, the chief city of 
the kingdom: whence he was ſoon driven by Atbelſtan, and the whole country re- 
duced under the dominion of this prince; who kept it from that time under his 
immediate government, not thinking proper to confide it to any ſubordinate king, 
after the people had made ſo ill an uſe of his late indulgence. This was reſented 
by Gothfred, ſon of Sibtric; who aſſuming his father's title without the king's 
leave, ſeized ſeveral forts, driving out the Enghſh garriſons, and refuſed to pay the 
uſual tribute: but on Atbelſtan's advancing againſt him, he fled into Scotland, and 
having made ſoon after a vain attempt upon York, retired to his ſhips, and paſſed 
the reſt of his days at ſea, in the practice of piracy. Conſtantine was at this time 
king of Scotland : he had given refuge to the fugitive rebel, and had ſuffered him 
to get off, when demanded by Athelſtan: who irritated at this proceeding, entered 
the country with an army, which the Scots not being able to oppoſe, were ſoon 
forced to ſubmit. It was on this occaſion, that Athelſtan, being preſſed to deprive 
Cinſtantine of his kingdom, for breaking the faith he had given a few years before 
to Eduard, made the anſwer celebrated by ſeveral of our hiſtorians, That it is much 
more glorious to make a king, then be one: and not only reſtored him his crown, but 
ſtood godfather to his ſon, and ſhewed him other marks of friendſhip. This ge- 
nerous treatment did not engage the Scottiſh king to a grateful return; he continued 
ſtill in the ſame hoſtile mind +: and having aſſiſted Aulaf, another of Sibtric's ſons, 


to raiſe freſh troubles in Northumberland, provoked Atbelſtan to invade his domi- 


nions again both by ſea and land, waſting the inward parts with his army up to the 
Firth, and all the coaſt; by means of his fleet, as far as Cathneſs, ſo that Conſtantine 
was obliged to ſue for peace, and give his ſon for an hoſtage. | | 

Owrx, king of the Cumbrian Britains, had joined Conſtantine in this attempt 
upon the quiet of Athelſtan's dominions, and had his territories over-run in the 
lame manner; but their ill ſucceſs did not hinder them both, four years after, 
from bringing all their forces into the field to ſupport Anlaf king of the iſles s, 
who came from Ireland with a prodigious army of Danes in a fleet of fix hundred 


and fifteen ſhips, to invade the north of England. Atbelſtan ſuffering them to en- 
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Arysu5r4 ter farther than they ought in prudence into his dominions, met them at Mandi, 
near Brunſbury in Northumberland : and in a battle, which laſted from morning til 
night, routed them with a greater ſlaughter of their troops, than was ever known 
before in this country; five Daniſb kings, with ſeven of their generals, fallin 
among the flain, and Conſtantine, Owen, and Anlaf, with a very ſmall train of f 7 
lowers, eſcaping to their ſhips with difficulty, Ingul, aſcribes this glorious victory 
chiefly to the incomparable valour of chancellor Turketul, at the head of a mal 
corps of the London militia; whom he dignifies with the title of beraes, and repre. 
ſents as the firſt of the Engliſo, that, pierced the ranks of the enemy, and broke the 
battalions of the Scotch Highlanders. Malmeſbury relates an adventure, which hap 
pened the day before this battle, and which hath in it ſomething extraordinary, 

ANLAF, conſidering that the action expected was likely to be deciſive of his 
fate, reſolved to diſcover the ſituation of the Enghſþ camp, and the condition of 
their army before he engaged: and diſguiſing himſelf like a minſtrel, went into jr 
as far as the king's tent; where he played upon his harp, with fo much ſkill, that 
he was eaſily admitted. The king was at dinner with his chief officers, who were 
all agreeably entertained with the muſic : but the repaſt being over, the muſician 
was diſmiſſed with an handſome reward; which diſdaining to carry off, he buried 
in the ground. A ſoldier, who had formerly ſerved under him, obſerving this 
action, was confirmed by it in his ſuſpicion, that the diſguiſed harper was Anlif 
and gave notice of it to Atbeſftan ; who blamed the man for not diſcovering it 
ſooner, that he might have ſeized his enemy. The ſoldier alledged, that when he 
was in Anlaf s ſervice, he had ſworn to be true to him, and if he had betrayed his 
old maſter on that occaſion, the king would have had reaſon to ſuſpect him as ca- 
pable of the like treachery now he was engaged in his ſervice, and had taken an 
oath to his majeſty ; but adviſed, him to take care of his ſafety, by removing his 
tent to another quarter. Athel/an commended the man for his fidelity, and fol- 
lowed his advice: the place left vacant by the removal of the tents, was taken up 
by a biſhop and his train, who arrived in the evening with a body of forces; whoſe 
coming up the king had waited, before he would venture an engagement. Alf, 
in the middle of the night, broke ſuddenly into the camp: and making directly to 
the place where he had obſerved the king's tent, flew the biſhop and all his fol- 
lowers ; which giving a general alarm, he was ſoon obliged to retire. The event of 
the battle the next day ſhewed him his miſtake : and Athe/fan, being viRorious, 
found, during the reſt of his reign, no diſturbance in his Northumbrian tertitories. 
All other parts of England ſeem to have enjoyed a conſtant tranquillity all his time; 
the Welſb being confined beyond the Wye, and the prince of North-Wales paying him 
a yearly tribute (as ſome writers ſay) of twenty pounds in gold, three hundred 
pounds in ſilver, and twenty-five thouſand head of cattle, or rather of an hundred 
marks, as is ſaid in Howell Dha's laws; which ſeems the better authority. The 
weſtern Britains had hitherto dwelt along with the Engliſb in Exeter: but Athelfan 
reſolving to fortify the place with a wall and bulwarks of ſtone, thought fit to re- 
move them beyond the river Tamar, whicheparts Devonſarre from Cornwall, It was 
probably his great reputation and the goodneſs of his adminiſtration, which brought 
this laſt county under his ſubjection; for it doth not appear that he uſed any force 
in ſubduing it: yet he was the firſt Engh/> monarch that was maſter of all Cn- 
wall; and a very good proof of his being ſo, may be drawn from his founding a 
collegiate church at Sr. Burien's*, near the Land s End, upon his return from re. 
ceiving the ſubmiſſion of the es of Scilly. This great king, happy in the love of 
his ſubjedts, and in the Friendſhip of all the neighbouring princes of Eurype, who 
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410 jan ry valuable preſents, as teſtimonies of their eſteem, died full of glory 
without iſſue, on Offober 27 , A. D. 941, at Gloucefter, and was buried at 
Malmeſbury. 
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EpmunD ſucceeded his brother Athelſtan: and following his example in taking E v » v xv. 


meaſures for ſecuring the quiet of his realm, removed the Danes out of the town > 
of Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Lincoln, and Stamford*, which they had hitherto 
inhabited equally with the Engliſb. It was a proper precaution to prevent the 
game from ſpreading into the heart of his dominions, which had broke out 
among the Northumbrians. This turbulent people, no longer reſtrained by their 
gread of Athelllan, had taken up arms: and ſent for Arnlaf and. Reinald from Fre- 
ind to their aſſiſtance. Edmund marching againſt them, they ſued for peace: and 
offering to become Chriſtians, he adopted the latter of thoſe Daniſb princes for his 
ſon at the rite of confirmation, and ſtood godfather to the former at his baptiſm. 
This converſion was inſincere, being deſigned only to avoid the preſent danger, and 
get time to increaſe their forces; as ſoon appeared, by their making incurſions into 
other parts of his dominions s. Edmund marching without loſs of time to oppoſe 
their progreſs, ſoon drove them out of the Northumbrian territories: and having 
ſpent a year in providing for the ſecurity of the country, fell the year following 
upon the Strath-Cluyd Britains, who had aſſiſted the Danes on all occaſions. 
Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, that he put out the eyes of the two ſons of Dun- 
mail, king of that people : but this writer is too fond of fables to deſerve credit in 
ſuch relations, when other hiſtorians are ſilent. They all however agree, that 
Edmund waſted all Gellaway : and having entirely reduced Cumberland, gave it to 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, to be held in fealty of the crown of England, on con- 
dition of guarding the Northumbrian territories by ſea and land from the enemy's 
invalions. Edmund, who. governed nobly for the time he reigned, died on May 26, 
A. D. 946, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, leaving two ſons, both too young 
to take upon them the government: and was buried at Glaſtenbury. The manner 
of his death is variouſly related *: but Malmeſbury imputes it to an odd accident. 
He was keeping the feſtival of St. Auguſtine, the converter of the Nentiſb Saxons, 
at Puckle-Church in Glouceſterſhire, and fitting at dinner with his nobility, obſerved 
among them, at one of the tables in the hall, Leod (a notorious thief whom he 
had ſome years before baniſhed for robbery) quarrelling with the ſteward of his 
houſhold, who probably would have obliged him to withdraw. The king was 
naturally paſſionate ; and being provoked at the intollerable inſolence of the fellow, 
roſe from table, ſeized him by the hair, and threw him up6n the ground : but 
whilſt he was holding him down, Leod drew a dagger, and thruſt it with all his 
force into the king's breaſt, who expired immediately. The company, in their 


fury, fell upon the murderer: and cut him pieces; but not without being ſeveral 
of them wounded. _ | IG | Oc” 5 


EnDMuND was ſucceeded by his brother Edred; who took great care of the edu- ED RED. 


cation of his children, and was too much given to devotion to be fond of a crown, SY Y 
which the neceſſity of the times obliged him to take, and to exert an activity not 

natural to a perſon that loved to be always at his prayers, and was as abſolutely 

governed by the famous Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtenbury, as the ſimpleſt monk of 

his convent. The Nerthumbrians, rebelled according to their cuſtom at the ac- 
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' EprEv. ceſſion of a new king: but upon his entering their country with a ſtrong arg 
IT they readily ſubmitted; and the Scots likewiſe, without any difficulty, renewed q. 


V than thirty-three years of age, muſt have been very young, when he aſcended the 
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oath of fealty. The former did not long keep what had been extorted from the 
by the terror of an army: but as ſoon as that force was removed, they ſet v 
king of their own; moſt of their nobility being engaged in the revolt, and * 
Mulſtan, archbiſhop of York, ſtrongly ſuſpected to be concerned in the conſpira ; 
This general defection, in which the whole province ſeemed to be involved Ti ; 
the city of Nor, which Thurketyl, reſtorer of the abbey of Croyland, by his 3 
remonſtrances kept, as well as the archbiſhop, in their duty) incenſed Edred to ſuch 
a degree, that, contrary to the mildneſs of his nature, he deſtroyed the why. 
country with fire and ſword ; which forced another ſubmiſſion and new oaths cf 
allegiance from the remaining inhabitants, who ſaw themſelves in danger of pe- 
riſhing by famine. They were not quiet above two years; 3 when a plentify 
harveſt having recruited their ſpirits, they either invited Anlaf out of Ireland, or 
joined him when he landed, with a conſiderable body of forces in Northumberlmd: 
but inconſtant, as well as violent, in all their meaſures, they turned him out about 
three years after, and ſet up Vic, the ſon of Harold. In two“ years more they, 
drove out this uſurper : and Edred reduced them again into ſubjection; being there. 
by enabled to leave his nephew EdiZoy, the eldeſt ſon of Edmund, all his father, 
dominions, which he took poſſeſſion of upon his uncle's death 5, on November 23, 
A. D. 955. | 
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Turs prince, whoſe father, had he lived to this time, would not have been more 


throne: and this circumſtance probably diſpoſed people to give the eaſier credit to 
thoſe ſtories, which the monks invented, or at leaſt induſtriouſly ſpread, of his 
amours and libertine way of living; for which I cannot ſee any juſt foundation. 
They were the Puritans of thoſe days, full of the fame conceited, arrogant, and 
furious ſpirit, which dictated the many virulent and abuſive libels that flowed from 
the pens of thoſe ſo called in this country in the two laſt centuries. Valuing 
themſelves on the perfection of St. Benedi's rule, and the purity of their profeſſion, 
they pretended to a ſuperior ſanctity than others could poſſibly attain , and looking 
on the reſt of the world with contempt, imagined they had a licence to aſperſe 
whom they pleaſed in the moſt indecent and abuſive manner; ſuch eſpecially as 
would not eſpouſe their intereſts. Eduy was one of theſe; he would not turn out 
the ſecular canons to place them in monaſteries; this was the true motive of all 
their complaints of his government, of all their rage againſt his perſon, and of all 
the calumnies, with which they have loaded his memory. Theſe calumnies are 
indeed too general to deſerve the leaſt regard; being not ſupported by any fact, 
except in one inſtance, which is founded purely upon Ofbern's legend of the 
lives of St. Odo and St. Dunſtan, from whence all other writers, that mention the 
ſtory, have borrowed it; with ſuch ſmall variations ſometimes, as tales receive in 


being repeated. It muſt be obſerved, that neither the Saxon nor Peterborough Co- 
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5, Malmeſb. ib. Inguif- A. D. 947. ſtories, and abuſes every where all the ſecular cler- 
Flor. Wig. Chr. Sax. A. D. 949. Brompton, , throwing falſe aſperſions on ſome of the beſt 
p. 862. Obr. Sax. A. D. 952, 954. biſhops of the time. Mr. I barton has corrected 
A. D. 55. 5 FFP | ' ſeveral of his errors, refuted ſome of his palpable 

6 Theſe lives are printed in 4ngha Sacra, t. ii. lies (for ſo he ſtyles them) and expoſed the falſhood 
from p. 78, to p. 121. The ſecond part of the of ſome of his calumnies: and if it was not too 
latter's life, Mr. //harton thought too full of mean and diſagreeable a taſk to examine each pre- 
falſhoods and abſurdities to publiſn ; and whoever tended fact, am of opinion there is not a ing 
reads what is printed, will ſee little reaſon to be- relation in both the legends, but might be refute 
lieve any thing in them upon the credit of an au- either in its ſubſtance or circumſtances. | 
thor, who certainly forged himſelf: ſome of his pats 
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nicks, nor Simeon Dunelnefa, nor_Plrence of Wareoer, not Huntingdon, nor E 92 
Hyoeden make the leaſt mention either of this particular ſtory, or of Edwy's amours —— WP 


in general ; which indeed ſeem a little inconſiſtent with the violent paſſion; thoſe / 
who charge him with incontinency complain, he had for Ægiva, or Edelgiva, whoſe 


name ſhews her to be of the royal, or at leaſt of a very noble, family. The king 
had married this young lady *, who was exceedingly handſome; and was infinitely 
fond of her ; but the monks took exceptions to this marriage, becauſe. the partics 
were related in the third or fourth (for what hath been already ſaid of A/fred's and 
Eduards children, ſhews that the relation could not be nearer)! or perhaps in a 

remoter degree, but {till ſuch as was prohibited by the canons. A papal diſpen- 
ation could in thoſe days hallow any thing; but without it ſuch marriages were 
cenſured not only as unlawful, but null: and conſequently the huſband paſſed for 
a wencher, as the wife did for a concubine or harlot. That this was the caſe, ap- 
pears from the very ĩnvectives of thoſe, who are moſt injurious to Edwy's cha- 
racer ; repreſenting their cohabitation as contrary to the law of the church, the law 


of Gad, and (becauſe: they were ſo near a kin) the la of nature. This was the 


foundation of the only fact, which is alledged to blacken that prince; and which 
is thus related by Malmeſbury? : who had. Oſbern's legend before him when he 
wrote; though he ſaw reaſon to deviate from it in ſome particulars of the relation. 
« The king had married a lady very nearly related to him, againſt the advice of 
« his councellors 3, or biſhops; and on the day of his coronation, when all his no- 
« bility were about him, diſcourſing about ſtate affairs of great conſequence to 
« the kingdom, he got up after dinner (probably to avoid hard drinking, which 
te Walling ford“, in relating this ſtory, fays, was too much the practice of the 
* Engliſb at ſuch entertainments) and went away to the queen's apartment. The 
© nobility ſeeming to reſent this as an indecorum, and the archbiſhop exclaiming 
© bitterly againſt it, Dunſtan went after Eduy to fetch him back: and breaking 
© abruptly into the room, found him playing at ramps with his wife and her mo- 
ther. The abbot uſed no ceremony with the king, but ſeizing him by the arm, 
© dragged him away to the company: and archbiſhop Odo, by obliging Edwy to 
* divorce his wife, made him his eternal enemy.“ This is all that ' Malmeſbury 
hath thought fit to ſay of this affair in his hiſtory; though in another 5 place he 
confirms the ſubſtance of what Oſbern relates of the treatment, which the queen 
received from Odo; who ordered a party of ſoldiers to fetch her from the palace; 
and having in contempt of the laws, which allowed no ſuch corporal puniſhment 
to de inflicted on any but ſlaves, disfigured her face, and ſeared it with an hot iron, 
that ſhe might no longer, charm the king with her beauty, tranſported her into Fe- 
land, to remain there for ever in exile. She ſtaid there only till the ſcars were ef- 
faced: and then returning with a face as beautiful as before, he employed his fol» 
lowers to ſeize, and; hamſtring her: and at laſt put her to death at Glouceſter 5. 
Malmesbury, though he ſays nothing of Ireland, nor of her death, owns, ſhe was 
baniſhed firſt, and hamſtringed afterwards; adding, that the archbiſhop likewiſe ex- 
communicated the king; which certainly muſt be after the coronation; for he 
would never have anointed an excommunicate perſon. This circumſtance helps to 
confirm what Simeon of ; Durham ſays of the time, when Odo: pronounced the 
lentence of divorce between Edwy and Zlgiva; placing it in A. D. 958, a little be- 
fore that archbiſhop's death, and two years after the rebellion of the Mercians and 
Nortbumbrians ; the king's affairs being at that time in ſo ill a ſituation, that he was 
forced to ſubmit to the ſentence, This is the true ſtate of a fact; which being 
: Hip. Rameſlienſ. c. 7 23,6600-15--8 Sapientum. 4 Viginti Scriptores, t. i. p. 542. 
De geftis . I, i. p. 201. Alle Sacr. t. it. p. 106. De geſtis regum, A. D. 958. 
Vor, I. | 
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. . cooked up by artful miſrepreſentations, falſe ſuggeſtions, and general declamat; 
Yo hath been 

writers; in order to divert the reader from attending to the inſolence of Dun 2 
the brutality of Odo, and the treaſonable practices, in which both were con. 


perverted to countenance the clamours raiſed againſt Edwy by m ons, 


cerned, 


XIX. Opo was the ſon of a Daniſb nobleman, that came over with Jnguy 
and Hubba; and taking in his infancy an inclination either to learning or Chyiſi- 
anity, ran away from his parents; and was brought up by duke Athelm, one of the 
principal noblemen of England, perhaps the ſame that is mentioned in Ae, 
will: who had him baptized, and taught Greek and Latin, made him acquainted 
with the great men about court, and carried him along with him in a journey, 
which he took to Rome. Atbelſtan made him biſhop of - Sherbourn : and being 
tranſlated by Edmund to the ſee of Canterbury, he would not be inthroned, till he 
had got the abbot of Fleury, to come over from France, and give him the Bene 
dictine habit; there being no convent of that order then in England. The reli. 
ous ſocieties, paſſing under the name of monaſteries, conſiſted of ſecular clergy; 
living together under certain rules of their own making, frequenting divine ſervice 
daily in their churches, inſtructing youth in learning to prepare them for holy or- 
ders, and enjoying all the privileges of the clergy ; with a liberty of marrying, a; 
is now practiſed in cathedral churches. This was univerſally the caſe, till the re- 
formation introduced by Dunſtan and Edgar; whoſe zeal for the monkiſh inſti- 
tution ſtuck at no violence, till they had filled the monaſteries with men of ſuch 
an uncommon perfection, that (to uſe the words of the abbot of 3 Croylant) they 
knew nothing at all of religion, befides continence and obedience. The monks however 
were in great vogue and in all the odour of ſanctity abroad: and this reputation, 
with a certain appearance of fimplicity and auſterity, ſet off with the pompous 
pretences to a purer and more meritorious inſtitution, ing them to chan- 
cellor Turketul and other great men in England, Odo eſpouſed their cauſe with all 
the warmth that his natural temper inſpired, and ſupported it by all the meaſures 
that the haughtineſs of his ſpirit ſuggeſted, and his great power in the church and 
ſtate could enable him to purſue. Dunſtan was born in Somerſet/hire of noble 
parents, from whom he inherited a large eftate*; and was bred to learning in the 
ſeminary of Glaſtenbury. In his youth; he travelled abroad; where he ſeems to 
have contracted a fondneſs for the monkiſh diſcipline : and on his return home 
was introduced by his friends to court, where he recommended himſelf to the 
great men by his parts, learning, addreſs, and ſkill in muſic. But he was much 
better qualified to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of people, than he was to 
keep their favour ; for whether it was out of an haughty, buſy, intermeddling 
temper, or the impertinence, ſaucineſs, and arrogance of his behaviour, he ſoon 
created himſelf abundance of enemies. He ſeems to have been 
neral tenor of his living; and had he been as free from the vices of that diabolical 
ſpirit, which (according to Oftern's ridiculous relations) haunted him all his life, as 
he was from the human frailties of incontinence and luxury, he would have been 
an uſeful man in his country: but he had too much of that ſpiritual pride, which, 
if employed for the ſervice of the monks, will get a man eaſily exalted to a faint; 
though it dips him in the fins of ſedition and rebellion, and reduces a kingdom t 

be a ſcene: of blood, confuſion, and deſolation” . 
DuNsTAN having been recommended to Edmund, was for ſome time his chap- 
lain, and had an employment about court; perhaps in the chancery or almonr 
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but was baniſhed it for ſome offence. The credit however and inſtances of Tur- Ev w x. 
tu (to whom he was ſecretary) who filled the poſt of chancellor from tj 
latter end of Edward's reign, during thoſe of Atbelſtan, Edmund, and Edred, 
being couſin german and firſt miniſter to theſe three brothers, prevailed to have 
him reſtored to the king's favour and made abbot of Glaſtenbury; being the firſt 
of the Engliſb nation, who (as Bridferth ſays in his life) enjoyed that? title: 
There he kept up the Benedictine rule; turned the ſecular canons out of their 
recholds, in an illegal and arbitrary manner; and employed the poſſeſſions of that 
ich monaſtery to ſupport the monks- he introduced, whoſe chief merit was their 
ſwearing to him a blind obedience. What enabled him to do this, was his great 
credit with Edred the prince then reigning ; who being given up to devotion, 
placed an implicite confidence in him; ſubmitting to him, as well the manage- 
ment of his exchequer, as the direction of his conſcience, Dunſtan being both his 
treaſurer and confeſſor. This power determined with Edred's life; he had no 
credit with Edwy ; who (as Walling ford ſays) ſuſpected him of having embezzeled 
his father's treaſure, and who certainly had married againſt his advice : and by 
the fondneſs he ſhewed for his wife, was fallen under another influence, which 
could not but be unfriendly to ſuch as had oppoſed the marriage. 'Dunſtan could 
not brook this change in his ſituation ; and was ready to embark in any mea- 
ſures, to break the match, and recover his former power. This provoked him, 
when every body elſe had refuſed, to execute Ods's orders for fetching the king 
back to the feaſt, with the unparalleled inſolence above related; an inſult, which 
no prince upon earth could ever bear, and which well deſerved to be puniſhed, 
as it was, by the exile of Dunſtan into Flanders; the only way in a manner then 
known of dealing with a privileged eccleſiaſtick, and of guarding againſt a turbu- 
lent abbot. The king had ſeen all the reſpect, due to his perſon, violated in 
the face of all the world: and when ſubjects have once loſt all reverence for their 
prince, they ſoon break out into open rebellion. He had ſeen to what horrible 
extremities Odo was capable of proceeding : and had reaſon to expect that after 
the. indignities he had ſuffered himſelf, and the ſentence of baniſhment, arbitra- 
rily pronounced and cruelly executed, againſt his queen, the next ſtep the arch- 
biſhop would take, might be to turn him out of his kingdom. He faw a great 
number of his nobility conſenting to thoſe indignities, and either concurring, or 
at leaſt acquieſcing, as well in that ſentence as in the felonious treatment of his 
conſort : and Odo thus ſupported was too powerful to be attacked by a prince 
ſcarce out of his minority; ſo that the ſtorm fell upon Dunſtan ; who being 
young, active, vigorous, and enterprizing, was a fit inſtrument for the old arch- 
7 4 to employ in forming a conſpiracy, and concerting meaſures for dethroning 


DuxsTAN's exile did not hinder the conſpiracy from taking effect; the Mer- 
cians and the Northumbrians3 rebelled and ſet up Edwy's younger brother Edgar, 

2 boy about thirteen years old, for their king: who immediately recalled Dun- 
fan, and put himſelf under his direction. The monkiſh writers, by way of apo- 
logy for this ſtep, alledge, that Edwy had turned all the monks out of their mo- 
naſteries; and make very tragical complaints on that head, without the leaſt founda- 
uon; there being no monłs at that time in England; except a few gathered by 
Iurketl and Ethehwolf in the monaſteries of Cvyland and Abington, which they 
were then forming, and in Glaftenbury, where Dunſtan had enriched them with 


the ſpoils of the ſecular canons, Nor doth it appear, that Edwy had turned any A 
4 „ Toe 2 Anglia Sacr. t. ii. p. 101. 3 Chron. Petriburg. Chron, Sax. A. D. 956. 
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ED v. monks out of thoſe convents : but rebellion and uſurpation are not to be Is 
P over without falſhoods; and one in which they might pretend religion wa, 

cerned, ſerved very conveniently to aſcribe the iniquities of their friends to "4 
vidence. Whatever were the pretences of the rebellion, it involved Ea * 
a civil war, and in all the calamities attending it for ſome years, at leaſt til BL 
gar's party had maſtered all the country as far ſouth as the Thameg:, being 
poſſeſſed of the _Ea/t- Angles, Mercia, and Northumberland, with the Lothian; Ws 
1 as Edenburgh. None found their advantage in theſe troubles ſo much as Dunſan. 
| who upon his return home (as Bridferth fays in his life) was ordained a biſhop 
7 without a particular ſee, in the council of Bradford. This extraordinary ſtep * 
I taken, in order to give him a ſeat in the council, where many regulations * 

made in the law and cuſtoms of the kingdom, and his advice proved , 
' uſeful : and Kinewald biſhop of Worcefter dying ſoon after *, Edgar then named 
him to that biſhoprick. It was not long before the ſee of London fell likewiſe y,. 
cant: and this too being given him, he held them both for two years, till he in- 
truded into the ſee of Canterbury l. The monkiſh writers make no ſcruple to ap- 
plaud this plurality of biſhopricks in Dunſtan, to whoſe ſingular merit they re. 
preſent it as due ; though they would have exclaimed againſt it in a Stigand, or 
k | | any other perſon, as ſpiritual bigamy or adultery, as an abominable irregularity 

A and ſcandalous breach of the canons. Edwy ſtripped, by an unatural uſurpat 
in the name of his younger brother o, of the greateſt part of his dominions, did 
not long enjoy the reſt: but died in A. D. 959 ; whether by a natural death, o 
by treachery, is uncertain. Huntingdon, who atteſts the goodneſs of his 90 
vernment, and the happineſs which his ſubjects enjoyed under him, laments it a8 
untimely. 5 


Eo ak. WHETHER it was fo or not, to the nation, it was certainly vigy ſeaſonable for 
C Dunſtan. Canterbury lay in the territories of Edwy ; who upon Odo's deceaſe 
A. D. 958, had made E/ffnhis ſucceſſorꝰ: but this new archbiſhop dying the winter 
following, as he was paſſing the Apes in his way to Rome, Brighthelm bithop of 
Welles was, upon advice of his death, tranſlated to the archbiſhoprick. All Euy'; 
preferments were diſpoſed of to the friends of the ſecular clergy ; as Edgar's were 
to the partiſans of the monks: Brighthelm was of the former claſs; a pious, 
humble, good, and valuable man ꝰ; but too mild to join in any violent meaſures 
for eſtabliſhing the monks upon the ruin of the ſecular canons. Hence occafion 
was taken to charge him with the want of a proper ſpirit for government; and 
Edgar's name (for he was but ſixteen at this time) with the concurring ſentiments 
of the nobility, were made uſe of to eject Brighthelm e, without any canonical 
crime being ſo much as objected, and to put Dunſtan in poſſeſſion of the church 
of Canterbury. A journey to Rome, and the papal compliment of a pall, ſerved 
to gloſs over this intruſion into a full ſee, in open violation of the moſt effential 
rules of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline : but every thing ſacred was to give way to Dun- 
ftan's ſuperior merit, and to the neceſſity of his being at the head of the church; 
in order to execute the ſcheme laid for eftabliſhing the Benedictine rule in all the 
monaſtical or collegiate communities, and ecclefiaſtical ſeminaries throughout 
E. _ England. This prelate had ſo entire an aſcendant over Edgar, that the royal au- 
| thority was exerted as he pleaſed; and having got the king ** to name Ofwald, 
nephew to Ode, and bred a monk in the abbey of Fleury in France, to the {ee 
of Worceſter, and Etbelwold, one of his own training at Glaftenbury, not long 
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after, to that of Wincheſter, he became enabled by their aſſiſtance to make a great EDGAR- 


5 in the work of reforming the monaſteries. The nation was prepared for 
it, as well by pompous elogiums on the piety of the monks, the regularity of their 
manners, the merit of their celibacy, and the excellency of their diſcipline, as by 
bitter invectives againſt the ſecular canons, ſpread in all places, in a looſe, gene- 
ral, and declamatory manner, without any apparent foundation, but what aroſe, 
either from their marriages, or their hoſpitality. Whatever their conduct was, 
they were turned out of all cathedrals and convents, where thoſe prelates had any 
influence: and Benedictine monks planted in their ſtead. Thus near fifty mo- 
naſteries were reformed or repaired in the time of this king ; who lent his autho- 
rity and employed the revenue of his crown on all occaſions of that nature. 
Theſe all lay in the parts of England ſouth of Trent; for notwithſtanding Wil- 
frid's endeavours in former days to introduce the Benedictine rule in the * north, 
it had made ſo little progreſs there, that before the conqueſt, there was not a monk 
to be ſeen in all the Northumbrian territories. | 

EpcGAar's zeal for the monks ſubjected him to various ſurprizes; he readily ſwal- 
lowed all pretences of dreams for the re-edifying of monaſteries that had been 
deſtroyed by the Danes: and never failed to facrifice ſome of the crown lands to 
their endowment. This, though it leflened the royal revenue, did not yet impair 
the prerogative ; which however he made no ſcruple of giving up in ſome inſtances 
upon other pretences. For now in all appearance was forged the ſpurious charter 
to Peterborough abbey, ſaid to be confirmed by Pope Agatho, and exempting it 
from epiſcopal as well as civil juriſdiction ; it being pretended to be? found at this 
time in the ruins of an old wall; a ſtory which paſſed ſo current with Edgar, that 
he eaſily granted the monks of it the ſame privileges, which they pretended to 
derive originally from Yulfbere king of Mercia. This ſerved for a precedent to 
countenance the like grants of exemption to other monaſteries ; with a power of 
electing their abbot, in prejudice of the right, which the crown had hitherto en- 
joyed, of appointing ſuperiors to all monaſteries of royal foundation. The charter 
granted to the old monaſtery at Wincheſter,» after the canons had been turned out, 
empowered 3 the monks to chooſe the biſhop of that ſee : and confined them, in 
their choice of the perſon, to one of their own. convent ; though, if there was 
none in it duly qualified by his morals and learning for ſuch a dignity, they 
were in that caſe allowed to elect, not a canon (all ſuch being expreſly excluded) 
but a monk out of ſome other noted monaſtery. In ſome caſes, particularly of 
the new monaſtery, of that place (which was founded by Alfred, and known, ſince 
the conqueſt, by the name of Hyde) after expelling the canons, he gave the 
monks +a body of ſtatutes to regulate their conduct. | 
 DisposeD as the Engliſh were, through their natural credulity and fondneſs 
for novelty, to give into any pretences of a purer inſtitution ; ſuch a violent ex- 
pulſion of the ſecular canons could not, as all the clergy in thoſe days were de- 
ſcended of noble families, well be made without raiſing a general clamour, and 
cauſing ſome diſturbance in the nation. It was perhaps to guard againſt this danger, 
and to prevent the Scuts encouraging any commotion, that Edgar, in the beginning of 
his reign, quitted Edenburgh 5 to their king Indulf's, and abſtained in the whole 
courſe of it from making any alterations — the Northumbrians, a turbulent 
people and ever ready; on the leaſt occaſion to break out into an inſurrection; 
though Oſtitel and 'Ofwald, archbiſhops of York, were great encouragers of the 
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E DOA R. monkiſh inſtitution. He had at the ſame time aſſembled the nobility of col 
parts, and in a general council held at ork *, had made ſeveral uſeful regulation 


for the keeping of that province quiet; one of which is particularly mentonel 
Edred had put all the Northumbrian territories under the government of Of, 
but Edgar thinking it too much for one man to enjoy in the way of inheritance 
leſt he ſhould ſet up an independency, to which that people always aſpired, i 
vided it into two portions, aſſigning Deira to Qſlac, and all the reſt of the country 
from the Tees to the Forth, either to Oſulf, or upon his death (which all 2 fird 
placeth about this time) to Eaduſf ſurnamed Ewetcbild. 
LoTHIAN had been in all times expoſed to the incnrfions of the Scots and Pic 
1 aäangd was ſo ſituated, as to be almoſt incapable of defence without great expence 
and difficulty: it brought in likewiſe very little revenue to the crown, and on all 
theſe accounts was deemed ſcarce worth the keeping. The Scots had been al. 
ways ready to join the Danes againft the Engliſh, till Edmund gave Cumberimd to 
Malcolm I, to be held in the way of fealty and homage, of the crown of Englay 
by the heir apparent of Scotland; who was not only to defend it at his own expence, 
but to ſend a body of auxiliaries to the aſſiſtance of the king of England, when. 
ever the northern parts of his realm were infeſted by any commotion or invaſion, 
Malcolm had accordingly aſſiſted Edred in ſuppreſſing the inſurrection of the North. 
umbrians, which had broke out in this prince's reign : and it had been ob 
that from that time, the old friendſhip between that people and the Scots had been 
utterly extinguiſhed *, and the Danes had made deſcents on all the maritime part 
. of Scotland, with as much animoſity and fury, as they had ever ſhewn in ra- 
vaging England. Theſe circumſtances diſpoſed Edgar and the Engliſb nobility to 
hearken to a motion of Kenneth III; who in a viſit he made to that prince's court, 
defired that Lothian, which then comprehended all the eaſtern parts of Sertland 
between the Tweed and the Frith of Forth, might be granted to him and his heirs 
kings 3 of Scotland, on the like terms of homage and vaſſalage as Cumberland. 
This was agreed to, after a ſolemn debate in parliament, upon theſe further con- 
ditions ; that the ancient cuſtoms of the people in thoſe parts ſhould be maintained 
inviolate, and no alteration made in the language of the country; which was then 
and hath ever fince continued to be Enghſh. Kenneth hereupon did homage to 
Edgar *: and was one of thoſe eight 5 princes, who rowed him on the Dee near 
Chefter, whilft he fat at the helm to govern the pinnace. | _ 

Wulst Edgar by theſe meaſures kept well with his neighbours, whoſe domi- 
nions lay contiguous to his own, he took care to guard his maritime provinces 
againſt the inſults of a foreign enemy, by a more numerous fleet, than ever had 
been known in England. He uſed, after Eafter, to go on board it himſelf, and to 
paſs the ſummer in viſiting the ſeveral quarters of the coaſt ; for the guard where- 

| of, each of the three ſquadrons, into which it was divided, was deſtined : and he 
= - paſſed the winter and fpring in making a progreſs through the reſt of his kingdom, 
to ſee how his officers did their duty, to hear the complaints of his people, and to 
redreſs their grievances. By theſe means, by a ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice, by 
his encouragement of arts and commerce, by a&s of compaſſion to the diſtreſſed, 
and of liberality to all perſons,” © and by the credit of Dwunfian, he enjoyed an un- 
interrupted peace at home: and his reputation was ſo great abroad, that it drew 
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"ver from all parts abundance of foreigners, of Flemings, Germans, and Danes; EDOAR. 
who might perhaps add to the ſplendour of his court, but did little ſervice to the 
"ation, by infecting the Engliſb with the vices of their reſpective countries. It 
was certainly owing, in a great meaſure *, to that prelate's advice, vigour, and acti- 
I that Edgar ated ſo wiſely in his publick conduct; for his private * life was ſul- 
lied with great vices and enormities, and even his publick conduct at firſt was ſuch, 
that king Canute made no {cruple to pronounce him a tyrant 3, He was naturally 
indolent, devoted to his pleaſures, and ſo abandoned to women, that he did not ſtick 
at rapes, even of nuns, to gratify his irregular appetite. Dunſtan did not fail to 
make him frequent remonſtrances on the ſubject; and all proving fruitleſs, put him 
at laſt to ſeven years penance: but the king was ſo continually repeating his of- 
fences of this kind, that it was not till the latter end of his reign, that the arch- 
biſhop could find a proper time to crown him; it not being deemed lawful to uſe 
the rite of unction in the caſe of a prince, ſubject to a canonical cenſure and in a 
ate of penance. He was at laſt anointed on Whitſunday, with great ſolemnity, at 
Bath*: and died about two years after, in the thirty-third of his age, on July 8, | 
A. D. 975. N 


Epo AR was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Edivard, born of his firſt wife Elfleda, S. EDwWaRD. 
the fair daughter of Ordmer, a nobleman of great power and of the firſt quality — Yo 
in the kingdom 5. He had afterwards, in A. D. 964, married rida, daughter of 
Ordgar, duke of Devon, and widow of his favourite Ethelwolf ; by whom he had 
Edmund, who died in his infancy, and Etbelred, who lived to reign in the true or- 
der of fucceffion. This laſt prince was not full ſeven years old, when his father 
died /; yet his mother, an intriguing, artful, ambitious woman, aſpiring to the go- 
vernment of the kingdom in her ſon's name, formed à party among the nobility 
(who taking advantage of the two late minorities, had greatly enlarged their power) 
in order to advance him to the throne, by ſupplanting his elder brother. Theſe 
views and * meaſures being oppoſed by moſt of the dukes, already poſſeſſed of as 
much power as they could expect, were defeated without any diſturbance ; chiefly 
by the unanimity of the prelates, and the firmneſs of Dun/tan, who crowned Ed- 
ward at King ſton. Whether Oflac had been engaged in this conſpiracy, or guilty of 
any other miſdemeanours in his government of Dezra ?, he was at this time driven 
out of England: and the nation lived in quiet during this king's reign, unmoleſted 
by any foreign invaſion, and without any inteſtine, ſquabble, but what related to the 
monks and fecular canons. Afere, duke of Mercia, with many of the nobility, 
ſupported the latter; and endeavoured to reſtore them to the monaſteries, whence 
they had been expelled: but Erheluin, or Ayhoin, and Brithnot, dukes of the Eaft- 
Angles, and Eaft-Saxons, with a ſtrong party of the lay lords, and the moſt active 
of the biſhops, exerting themſelves as ſtrenuouſly in behalf of the former, the mat- 
ter in difpute was debated in ſeveral councils held at Vincheſter, Kirthngton, Calne, 
and Ambresbury; where by the king's favour, or on the credit of ſome pretended 
miracles, which the monks never wanted on any-occaſion, a determination was 
made in their favour. - Edward had-affigned Dorſetfhire to his ſtepmother for her 
dower: and being hunting in thoſe parts near Corfocaftle , where ſhe reſided with 


' Eadmer in Vit. Dunes, - * Hovtieden, penance of faſting 1 he being a patron of the 
9. 425. Brompton, col. go. + Alured. monks, was allowed to live with her, tho* in Ed- 


Bever. |, vii. Flor. Wig. Angl. Sacr. t. l. 224. dh 6aſe, nothing but a divorce would be admitted. 
: Brompton, p. 865. Sim. Dun. De get. um. Brompton; p- 866. 7. > | 1 
Edgar had ſtood godfather to ber ſon by Behet- laing. 1, f. c. 9. .* Sim. Dun. D. geſt. 
wolf, which ſpiritual relation made Dunſtan inſiſt regum. A. D. 975. © 2 Chron. Sax, A. D. 975. 
on a divorce, but the king's paſſion was too ſtrong iv Malmeſb. I. ji. c. 9. 3 
to conſent to a ſeparation, tho? he ſubmitted to + | 
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8. EDw ARP. her ſon, came unattended from his ſport to make a viſit to his brother, Elfrida 4 


WW lighted to find, what ſhe had long wiſhed, a favourable opportunity of diſpatchin 
him, and ſetting her own ſon upon the throne, received him with great marks 22 
ſpect and tenderneſs: but ordered one of her ſervants to ſtab him, as he way drink. 
ing at the gate on horſeback. The king falling, and his foot hanging in the Riirry 
the horſe ran away with his corpſe: but it being found by the track of the bl P, 
was at firſt buried privately at Wareham, and afterwards removed to Shaftes] 
Whether Z/frida was troubled with any remorſe, for this aſſaſſination, or wa; _ 
joined by way of penance to commute for her crime, according to the faſhion of 
the age, ſhe founded two nunneries, the one at Warewelle, where her firſt huſband 


was killed by Edgar's order, the other at Ambresbury, by way of reparation, 


Eruzrxzp. EDWARD being murdered * on March 18, A. D. 978, Ethelred ſucceeded to the 

crown: and was on the fourteenth of April following, being the Sunday after Eafter 
anointed by the archbiſhops Dunſtan and Ofwald at King ſton. This prince . 
tall, handſome, and brave in his perſon; though, not knowing whom to truſt in the 
whole courſe of his reign, his conduct appeared generally full of a diffidence, 
which ſeemed to argue a timorouſneſs of nature. He had the misfortune of com. 
ing too young to the throne, and of being expoſed to thoſe defects of mind, which 
the flatteries of the attendants on a young monarch are apt to create, particularly 
to an habit and love of eaſe and pleaſure, which ſuch as make their court to 
him never fail to find their advantage in encouraging. This education did not 
qualify him to ſtruggle with the difficulties he had to encounter; for though the 
firſt ten years of his reign paſſed without any remarkable diſaſter, befides the waſt- 
ing of ſome parts of the Engliſb coaſt by ſmall parties of Daniſb pirates, he felt 
ſoon after the fatal effects of the impolitick conduct of his predeceſſors. 


State of the XX. In the times of the heptarchy, all the civil and military power of the ſe- 
bu n. veral provinces that compoſed it, was veſted in the aldermen or earls; who, by 

the influence and authority which this gave them in their reſpective diſtricts, were 
enabled to raiſe great diſturbances in the ſtate. They enjoyed indeed this power 
only as officers under the crown, and were removeable at pleaſure: but the wiſe 
Alfred, obſerving the inconveniencies which had ariſen from the union of theſe 
powers, and thinking it too great a truſt to be repoſed in one and the ſame perſon, 
had taken care to ſeparate them; and whilſt the civil judicature was left to the al- 
derman and fheriff, appointed a ſpecial governor, fince termed a lord-lieutenant, 
to command the forces of a county. The three great princes that ſucceeded him 
in their order, Edward, Atbelſtan, and Edmund, obſerved the ſame policy: and the 
laſt of theſe, having diſperſed the Danes, who living together in the country of the 
five burgs were by their union in a condition to ſet up an independent government, 
had left no power in any particular chieftain to diſturb the quiet of his reign, and 
was ſure of the obedience of his ſubjects. But Edred, a weak prince, fitter for a 
cloiſter than a crown, took different meaſures: and when he had ſuppreſſed the 
inſurrection of the Northumbrians,. he committed the government of all the pro- 
vinces, which formerly compoſed that large kingdom, to Ofulf; not as a ſimple 
governor, but with a right of inheritance deſcendible to his children. The Mer- 
cian and Enghſh lords, who engaged in the rebellion againſt Edwy, and ſet up Ed- 
gar, could not well be refuſed the like favour ; in a time when the latter ſtood in 
need of their aſſiſtance to ſupport his uſurpation: and hence we find in the tranſ- 
actions of his reign, and in the fignatures of his charters, mention made of the 


dukes 


*\ 
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takes of Mercia, of the Eaft and South-Saxons, and of the Eaft-Angles 
' nothing of that kind appears in former reigns on the like occaſions. | 

Tus practice ſeems to have been taken up, in imitation of what had been doing 
for ſome time in France ; where the Carlovinian kings had introduced it, and were 
continuing to give away the government of provinces in the ſame hereditary man- 
ner, till they had ſtripped the crown of all its power, and erected their vaſſals into 
- ſovereigns : which was ſoon followed by the deſtruction of the whole race of 
Charle-Magne. The term duke came now to be applied to ſuch hereditary go- 
vernors : and beſides thoſe in England already mentioned, whoſe power extended 
over whole kingdoms of the heptarchy, there were others created, who had the like 

wer and claim of inheritance in their reſpective counties. Thus was the power 
of the crown weakened, and the royal authority rendered very precarious, when it 
was to be exerciſed over perſons ; who had only the name of vaſſals, and would 
obey no orders, but what ſuited their humours, their ambition, or their intereſts: 
They ſeem to have been much in the ſame ſtate, as the German princes are now 
with regard to the Emperor ; who own indeed his ſuperior authority, and are obliged 
to furniſh him troops on certain occaſions, but thoſe troops are ſtill ſubject to their 
orders; and within their own territories they act as abſolute maſters: ſuch appears 
to have been the conduct of the Engliſb dukes, during the Daniſh wars, in the 
reign of Ethelred. FM | 5 

THERE was another innovation; which if not ſo dangerous to the royal au- 
thority, was yet more oppreſſive to the nation. We have ſeen already the good 
effects of the militia formed by Afred, and how admirably it ſerved for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, when all his ſubjects were warriors, and every warrior was 
intereſted in its defence. Later kings had neglected that militia of natives, the na- 
tural guard of their country: and had taken into their ſervice a body of mercenary 
ſoldiers ; of foreigners uſed to rapine, and upon whom they could have no depen- 
dance in a day of trial ; though they were, in the mean time, an heavy burden, and 
contributed daily to the impoveriſhment of the kingdom. This corps was made 
up of the Danes, who had been turned out of their ſettlements, and finally ſub- 
dued by Edmund: they had no inclination, and were ſcarce fit for any thing but 
war; and our kings had taken a number of them into their pay, to have an army 
always ready for any ſudden expedition; every houſe that was able to provide for a 
man, having one quartered upon it, whom the owner was to ſupply with lodging 
and victuals. Theſe fellows, who had nothing to do, were very curious about 
their perſons and dreſs; bathed every Saturday ; changed their cloaths often ; af- 
felted to be nice in every thing, and ſumptuous in all their entertainments ; being 
the firſt introducers of luxury among the Engliſb: and by theſe baits ſucceeded too 
much in corrupting the virtue of the ladies, to the diſhonour of many noble fa- 
milies, and creating of an infinite deal of ill blood and diſſenſion in the kingdom. 
Whether this corps of mercenaries was firſt introduced by our kings, among whom 
Edgar was particularly fond of theſe foreigners ; it was undoubtedly much en- 


couraged by the hereditary dukes; who having them in their ſervice, made them 


the chief inſtruments of their oppreſſion of the people; upon whom, whenever 
they were to levy any ſum for Danegeld, they took care to raiſe as much more for 
the maintenance of their followers ; as Ingulf complains in ſeveral places on account 
of ſuch taxes and contributions levied upon his abbey of Croyland. - Theſe mer⸗ 
cenary Danes had got into the beſt houſes of the land: and had increaſed by de- 
grees to ſuch numbers, by the time that Ethelred came of age, that he durſt not 
attempt to correct their diſorders ; though they were always ready to betray the 
nation to their countrymen, — TIRE” n 
i Chron, J. Wallingford, Brompton, col. 877. 
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ETHELRED- XXI. Ix theſe circumſtances, when all the Engl had been, by a long peace. 
r diſuſed to war, and were utterly unexerciſed in arms; when all the military force of 
— Pugland, the nation was in the hands either of great men, who could not be depended on 
or of mercenary ſoldiers, who kept intelligence with the enemy, and might reaſon. 
ably be ſuppoſed to be in his intereſt, it would have puzzled a wiſer man than Ethel. 
red, to have known what to do, when two Daniſb chieftains *, in A. D. 991, landed 
with a ſtrong body of troops in Eſex. Britbnot, duke of the Eaft-Saxons, march. 
ing them with an unequal force, was defeated and ſlain near Malden; by 
which diſaſter all the neighbouring countries lay expoſed to their ravages. In this 
extremity, Siricius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ethekwald, ſon of Aylwin, duke of 
the Eaft- Angles, founder of the abbey of Ramſey, and Affric, fon of Afer, late 
duke of Mercia, who had ſucceeded their fathers in thoſe governments, the terri- 
tories whereof were, by their ſituation, the likelieſt to ſuffer from the ravages of 
the Danes, adviſed Ethelred to make up the matter by treaty, and to purchaſe a 
peace of them by a ſum of ten thouſand pounds, which was paid accordingly, 
This diſhonourable way of getting rid of an enemy, making other bodies of Daniſh 
pirates conclude, they ſhould meet with little oppolition, and be bought off i in the 
ſame manner, they appeared the year following with a conſiderable fleet off the 
coaſt of the Eaft- Angles ; ; Which was full of convenient harbours. The Egli 
were prepared to receive them; for Etbelred having called a great council, it had 
been reſolved to aſſemble, from all parts of the kingdom, the beſt of its naval force 
to rendezvous at Landon: and orders were given to ſurprize or block up the Danes 
in ſome port, if poſſible, This defign was ſpoiled by putting Afric at the head 
of the armament; which enabled him to defeat the meaſures of the other com- 
manders, when they were on the paint of 'execution *.. He had, in A. D. 983, on 
his father's death, ſucceeded to the dukedom of Mercia: but did not hold it above 
nearly related to the king, been reſtored to | 2th: and cocoveced poſlcfiion of his 
dukedom ; but probably ftill retained ſome animoſity on account of his exile. 
Whether it was out of this, or ſome other motive, he ſent the enemy intelligence of 
their danger: and deſerting to them the night before the intended action, made 
them put to ſea, to avoid an engagement ; the conſequence of which would, in all 
appearance, have been the deſtruction of their whole navy. Their haſty flight al- 
lowed only the Londen and Eaft-Angle ſquadrons to come up with the Danes; of 
whom they ſlew however ſome thouſands ; though they taok only one Daniſh ſhip, 
and that of Alfric, who very narrowly claned, Ethelred, in his reſentment of this 
8 put out the eyes of the — ne z yet afterwards 3 him again 
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— "0 2 ſufficient 1 to defray the charges of the — © 1 3 
ſey farſt felt their fury: but their chief i impreſſion was upon Yorkſhire; where a 
great part of the. inhabitants being original 


ally Danes, they hoped to meet with li- 
tle oppoſition. Nor were they deceived in their expeRations ; ſpr an army being 
drawn together to oppoſe them, the three chief commanders, all of Dgn/b race, 

led as the battle was Soing ao begin ; leaving the bel no-the enemy, d e coun 


„ in 1. 4. D.g83, g86. 2 » Flr, W Sox 
A. D. 993, 994- | | | | | 
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in def] pair of being ever able to unite. in their own common defence. After ETHELRED: 
1 in thoſe parts, the two kings failed the next year to the Thames, and in- ITS 


veſted London : but being bravely repulſed, with great loſs of their men in all their 


affaults; by the citizens, they r aiſed the ſiege, and waſted the adjoining counties of 


Bſſex, Kent, Suſſex, and Hants with fire and ſword. To prevent theſe ravages, it 
was reſolved in a council, which the king convened of the nobility, to give them 
Gxteen thouſand pounds, and ſupply them with proviſions, on condition of their 
abſtaining from plunder. In conſequence of this agreement, they paſſed the winter 


quietly at Southampton : and Aulaf making a viſit to Ethelred, then keeping his 


court at Andover, Was received by him in an honourable manner; and the king 
ſtood oodfather t to him at his « confirmation. This laying the foundation of a friend- 
ſhip between the two princes, Aulaf prom1 iſed that he would never invade 97 8 
land again: and quitting Swein in the ſprin k returned home with his forces; 
ſep, which gave occaſion to that mortal enmity, which this Daniſh monarch das 
all Thi life, and his ſon Canute after him, to the king of Norway. | 
SwE1N being forced, againſt his will, to return to Denmark England was infeſted 
only with the landing of a few pirates now and then on the coaſt, till A. D. 999 
when an army landed re Ong enough to undertake the liege of Rocheſter. The no- 
bil, on this occalion, concurred with Ethelred in fitting out a fleet, as well as in 
raiſing a land- force to 1 the enemy; ko Aa de at thoſe preparations, re- 


tired to Nermandie, before ey were attacked. 1 eſcape was owing to the di- 
viſions that Es D N "i 0 and to the affected delays of thoſe who 
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rancing twenty-four th ouſ ny a yo SAGE > che. anes to ATA their dep Ire. 
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XXII. ETHE LBE p | ex rience, what little reaſon he had to de- Ethelred mar- 
cee Fun own, or at leaſt made them indepen- ries — 

dent; and on a bed 24 mercenaries, , of £ the ſame blood and i in intelligence with 

his enemies, reſol to gba 13 1 EE a foreign n alliance; an expedient 


frequently made u ſe of by our kings, b ut which hath eldom done them any 
ſervice, or been of any, benefi t to the Engl nation. He had been, for the firſt 


— i718 


thirteen years of his rei Wie on il 18 1 1 Al of Normandie. and 


though the quarrel hac beep ma 005 by the mediation of 


* de ) 8 the 7 455 | 
the acchbiſhop of Treves,. yet 775 was no cor GED ſhip between them; and 


after Reber, death, his ſo on, of the ve TE Sed he Danes the uſe of his 


ports, which enabled. them to make | udden INE on the coaſts of England. 


D Ser. 


and ſeryed them as well for a ſecure retreat in - er, as 19 0 marts to diſ- 


poſe of their plunder. It Was of : eat 7 to 


Foa 


e Normans, might reſpect ſu ſuch an Mt jance, and chooſe the future ſome other 
country than his, for the ſcene of their depredations.. With theſe views, and with 


veniencies: and he perhaps i ima ined, that t e Danes -« e Ye ame blood with, 
0 


ſome expectation c of fuceours on occaſion, be concluded a marrigge with the reign- 


Fur. Mit. Chr. Tay, A, p. ue. "ps Li i. e. * 
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runs. ing duke's ſiſter Emma, or Elgiva (as the Engliſh called her) who came over thi 
2 year * into England: but whatever advantages he had reaſon to expect from this 
match, he ſoon deprived himſelf of them by a ſtep, which not only exaſperated 

the Danes to the laſt degree, but rendered him odious to the Normans, 


Mafacre of XXIII. Tan grievances which the people ſuffered from the mercenary ſoldiers 


the Danes. 


year following, when St. Brice's feaſt fell on a Saturday. 
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of Daniſh race, quartered upon them throughout England, to be the 

thoſe, — 2 ws i e had been, till ſubdued by them, ren 7 
ready mentioned. Theſe were grating enough in times of peace: but the pride, in 
ſolence, and oppreſſions of thoſe ſoldiers roſe with the war; in which they imagine 
themſelves abſolutely neceſſary for the prince's ſervice, and the nation's ſafety, to 
ſuch a degree, that it was no longer to be born; and the king was teazed with 
continual complaints on the ſubject. It was not in his power to redreſs theſe 
grievances: nor could he, without the concurrence of the dukes and principal no- 
bility, break a corps of men ſubject to their orders, and which they confidered as 
the beſt ſupport of their own power ; unleſs by proceeding to ſome violent ex- 
tremity, which was very dangerous in his circumſtances, and thoſe of the nation. 
He knew very well they were uſeleſs and oppreflive to the ſubject; he ſaw that 
they were of no ſervice to himſelf; that they favoured his enemies ; and were 
always ready to follow the great men, under whoſe immediate command they were, 
in their defection: and being elated with his late alliance, thought he might now 
venture on bolder meaſures. . It was this alliance, which, as Walling ford and others 
fay, encouraged him to abandon, thoſe mercenaries to the reſentments of the people 
upon whom they were quartered : who maſſacred them all on St. Brice's day, 
Nevember 13, with all that belonged to them; not ſparing even women and children 
in their fury. The Saxon Chronicle, Florence of Worceſter, Malmeſbury, Hunting- 
don and others ſay, this was done by the king's expreſs orders, upon diſcovering 
that they had formed a conſpiracy to deprive him of his life and crown, and to di- 
vide the kingdom with his enemies. Whatever the motive to the maſſacre was, 
the generality of writers, who mention the time of its being perpetrated, place it 
on St. Brice's day, in A. D. 1002 : but if Walling ford be right in a circumſtance 
which he relates, and which helps to account for the feiſibleneſs of ſo general an 
execution, it being done on a Saturday, the day on which thoſe Danes regularly 
bathed, and probably whilſt they were bathing, it ſhould rather be placed in the 


I wourD willingly draw a veil over a ſcene of ſo much blood, treachery, and 
horror, which ſhews what the Engliſbß are capable of acting; when what foreigners 
call the ferocity of their nature, is worked up into a rage, by a long continued ſe- 
ries of the moſt provoking inſults and oppreſſions; could I think it poſſible tor 
our hiſtorians, who lived before the end of the ſame century, to be miſtaken in 2 
fact of ſo much notoriety. There is reaſon however to think, that the maſſacre 
was not ſo general as is imagined ; that it was confined to ſome of thoſe provinces, 
which had been formerly inhabited by the 3 Danes; and that it was not committed 
in virtue of any royal order, but was the pure effect of a general popular reſentment, 
concert, and commotion. It did not fall upon any of the piratical natives of Den- 
mark ; but upon thoſe of Daniſh race, who had been for above a century ſettled in 
England: it drew however after it the ſolemn premeditated execution of a Daniſh 


J. D. 1002. * Chron. J. Wallingford. ſeems therefore not improbable to imagine, thit 
Engliſh proverbs generally are" (not maxims one I have known drop from the mouths of the 
for the conduct of life, like thoſe of the Spaniards, country people in the Mercian counties, vix. Every 
but) expreſſions, that ſtruek people at the time they pariſh can kill its own fleas, owed its original to 
were uſed on particular occaſions, and have been this occaſion. ns” | 
retained, when the occaſion has been forgot; it | ; 
2 princels ; 
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. which being attended with the vileſt breach of faith, could not all of Ernzt re. 
l | | > > — 


"coducing terrible conſequences. 


Ueon Olave's retiring with his forces to Norway, Swein had made a treaty 
with Ethelred : and had left his ſiſter Gunhild an hoſtage for his performance of the 


conditions. She was married to count Paling, and had embraced Chriſtianity ſince 


| her being in England; where ſhe was in the cuſtody and reſided within the go- 
vernment of Edric, ſurnamed Streona *, who, till Afric's death, was earl of Wili- 
ſtire, and then made duke of Mercia. This man, born for the ruin of his 
country, and worthy of the execration of all poſterity, was a great favourite with 
Fthelred, who had given him his daughter Edgitha in marriage: he was vaſtly 
rich, proud, cruel, crafty, and infinuating ; knew how to diſſemble his pwn ſenti- 
ments, and fiſh out the ſecrets of others; having a tongue to perſuade, and a head 
to contrive any miſchief, which his inſatiable avarice put him upon executing. 
He had made it his buſineſs to betray. all the king's counſels to his enemies; when 
ſent to treat with them of peace, he encouraged them to war; in which, if Erhel- 
red had gained any advantage, he diverted him by ſome fetch or other from im- 
proving it: and when it became abſolutely neceſſary, made an open defection to 
them ; his ſole view being to get money or plunder, and his whole life a continued 
ſcene of treachery. It was, in all appearance, by an effect of this treachery, and 
to provoke Sein to another invaſion, that taking advantage of the popular fury 
againſt the Danes, he put her huſband and ſon to death before her eyes, and then 
beheaded Gunhild; who ſuffered with great conſtancy and intrepidity, declaring 
that the ſhedding of her blood would prove the ruin of the Engliſb nation. 


XXIV. Tus event anſwered the fair unhappy lady's apprehenſions. Her bro- dne invades 
ther, enraged at ſuch an act of perfidy and barbarity, came with a great army in the 


ſpring: and landing in Devon, had Exeter delivered to him by the treachery of 


Hugh the Norman, whom Emma had made governor of the place; which elſe 
would, as late experience had ſhewn, have been bravely defended by the citizens. 
Swein next fell upon Hants, in order to penetrate into Wiltſhire ; and when the 
forces of thoſe counties were drawn together to oppoſe. him, Alfric, whom Ethel- 
red had made general of the army, notwithſtanding his former treachery, pretend- 
ed, at the moment a battle was going to begin, that he was taken extremely ill; and 
the Enghſh retired without coming to any engagement. This allowed Swein to 
ravage all Willſbire, and to burn Wilton and Saliſbury, the theatre of his fiſter's 
murder, without oppoſition : but when he landed the year following in the Ea/t- 
Angles +, and having burnt Norwich, advanced to Thetford, he found a different re- 


ception from the brave Ulftetel, duke of the province. This nobleman haſtily aſ- 
ſembling a body of troops, much inferior to the enemy in number, attacked them 


with ſo much reſolution, that though they made a ſhift, after a great loſs of men, 
to get back to their ſhips, the Danes owned they had never been engaged in ſo fu- 
rious a combat before in England. They met with no reſiſtance in other parts: 
but ſecurely ravaged 5 Kent, Suſſex, and the Weſft-Saxon provinces, till they were 
themſelves diſtreſſed, as well as the Engliſh, by a famine, which overſpread the 
land; and a ſum of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds purchaſed another temporary de- 
parture. 85 | th — 
ETHELRED, to be prepared againſt their return, s ordered ſhips to be built all 
over the kingdom, every three hundred and ten hides of land being to furniſh one; 


ſo that a greater fleet was now fitted out, than ever had been known in this nation : 


4 Chr. Sax. A.D. 1007. _* Malmeb. l. l e. 10, ; Heveden. p. 429. Flor. Wig. Chron. Sax. 
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And dying, is 
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Canute. 


nimity; and coming over before the end of Lent, marched into Lindſey againſt Ca- 


Wulfneth *, father to the famous earl Godwrn, was maliciouſly and falſſy accufeq 1 
his uncle Brigbrric, brother to the traytor Edric; a proud, inſolent, faithleſs, 15 


turned however the next year; and made his advantage of the Engliſb diſſenſions, 
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but when it had rendezvous'd at Sandwich, this mighty armament came to nothin; 


through the differences which reigned among the nobility ; always more intent upon 
roſecuting their private quarrels; than in providing for the public neceſſities 


ambitious man: and to fave himſelf from being deſtroyed by the power of hi 
enemies, fled with about twenty ſhips that were manned with his followers 
Brightric attempting to purſue him with eighty others, his ſquadron was drove 3 
ſhore by a ſtorm, and all the ſhips burnt by Vulfnotb. This cauſed ſuch dil. 
ſenſions among the nobility, that they returned home: and the fleet, which had 
been equiped at a vaſt expence, was diſperſed before Lammas ; when the Day 
appeared off the coaſt, and landing where they pleaſed, deſtroyed all the country 
with fire and ſword. Ethelred tried to get his forces together: but when he had 
done ſo, they were always hindered from fighting by Edric, whom he had made 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. He ſummoned councils : but they either 
broke up without coming to any reſolution, or if any were taken, it was never 
executed ; ſo that at laſt none of the dukes would raiſe their forces, nor one 
county aſſiſt another. All parts were harraſſed by the armies either of friends 
or enemies; and all the kingdom was in this miſerable ſituation, when the 
dukes with others of the nobility, meeting in a council at London, reſolved to give 
the Danes forty-eight thouſand pounds to abſtain from plundering. Swein how- 
ever went on, reducing one county after another, till he was maſter of half the 
kingdom; and even London, which had long defended itſelf gallantly againſt all 
his attacks, was at laſt forced to ſubmit to the 3 conqueror. Ethelred, betrayed by 
his dukes, deſerted by all, ſeeing little hopes of ſafety in any place, and more ap- 
prehenſive of danger from the treachery of his own ſubjects than from the 
ſtrength of his open enemies, took refuge in the Je of Wight : and ſent his 
queen thence, with her two ſons into Normandie, to ſee if he might be well re- 
ceived in that country. The reaſon of his doubt aroſe from his own conduct; 
for being extremely given to wine and women, he had treated Emma very in- 
differently; which ſhe, being a woman of great ſpirit and an haughty temper, could 
not bear; and thence animoſities had enſued, into which her brother entered. 
But Richard II, duke of Normandie, being a prince of great magnanimity, eaſily 
remitted all his reſentment at his ſiſter's intreaty : and inviting Ezhelred over, he 
went, Rowen with a full aſſurance of ſafety, and ſome hopes of ſuccours. 


XXV. Tur king had not been in Normandiefix weeks when Swein died *, on Feb. 3, 
A. D. 1014, at Gaineſborougb in Lincolnſhire, after having laid on the Engliſb an 
inſupportable tax (of which the ſhare of the abbey of Croyland amounted to two 
thouſand marks) ſufficierit to cure them of any inclination to the Daniſb govern- - 
ment. Etbelred was upon this event recalled, with the appearance of great una- 


nute ; who avoiding an engagement, and cruelly treating the Eng/;/h hoſtages in bis 
hands, failed for Denmark 5, to take poſſeſſion of his father's kingdom, He re- 


which had been again revived upon Edric duke of Mercia's aſſaſſinating Sigeferth 
and Morcar, two very conſiderable noblemen in the countries beyond Trent, at 
a great council held in Oxford. Ethelred, rapacious on all occaſions, cauſed the 
effects of the deceaſed to be confiſcated : and Sigeferth's relict, Algitha, a lady of 
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great merit and extraordinary beauty, to be carricd priſoner to Malmeſbury ; where ETHELRED, 


his eldeſt ſon prince Edmund fell in love with her, and married her without his — Y ” 


later s conſent. Canute landing at this juncture in the country of the Ve- Saxons, 
Eahir levied an army in Mercia, and Edmund another in the north, | to oppoſe his 


eſs . Edric tried all means to betray or kill the prince: and not being able 


to effect his purpoſe, retited with his troops, which prevented a battle: The tray- 
tor then finding he could no longer act a part of diſſimulation, made an open re- 
volt to Canute with forty ſhips : and drew him with his forces the year following 
into Mercia. There Edmund propoſed to engage him: but when he had got a 
body of troops together, they would not fight; unleſs the king was preſent and 
they were joined by the Londoners, When theſe came up, the king diſcovered a 
conſpiracy for deliveting him up to the enemy, which obliged him to diſmiſs 
the army, and return to London; whilſt the prince retired to Uchtred earl of 
Northumberland, who had married his fiſter E/fgiva. Thither Canute: purſued his 
conqueſts : and waſting the country horribly, forced Uchtired to a ſubmiſſion ; 


which the Dane ſoon abuſed by cauſing him to be murdered and giving his carl- 


dom to Vic, whom. he afterwards; baniſhed; Edmund had now no place of refuge 
left in the north: and was forced to retire to London 3 5 whither he got with great 
difficulty, but not unſeaſonably; his father dying there ſoon after +; on Monday 
April 23, A. D. 1016. Ethelred had by his firſt wife Erbelgiva, an Engliſb lady, 
daughter of earl Thored, three ſons, Edmund, Edwin, and Atbelſtan : of which 
the laſt died young; the ſecond was afterwards made away by Canute's order; and 
by his ſecond wife, two other ſons, Alfred and Edward, whom their mother im- 
mediately after his death ſent into Normandie. | ons 


XXVI. Tux city of London, and ſuch of the great men as were there aſſembled at the 
time of Erhelred's death, immediately proclauned Edmund, ſurnamed \Ironfede, from 
his hardneſs in bearing the fatigues of war; and he was ſoon after crowned by 
Livingus archbiſhop of Canterbury; but the biſhaps,; abbots, and the greateſt part of 
the nobility were more inclined to Canute, and offered to receive him for their 
ſovereign, Edmund, to put a ſtop to ſo general a defection, advanced into the Je/t- 
Saxon provinces : and by the defeat of a body of Danes in Rogation-week at Penne 
in Somerſetſhire, ſecured them in his obedience, He marched thence after Mid- 
ſummer into Mercia: and duke Edric having joined his forces with thoſe of Ca- 
nute 5, they met him at Sceor/tan oh the borders'of Glouceſter and Worceſter ſhires; 
where a battle enſued. The fate of it ſeemed for a long time doubtful ; . Edmund 
diſcharging the part of a brave ſoldier, as well as of a wiſe commander, had 


pierced at laſt ſo far into the enemies ranks, that victory was on the point of de- 
claring for him 5; when Eadric erecting on a ſpear the head of one Ofmer, very 


like Edmund in the face, and calling out to the Englliſb to fly ſince their king was 
ſlain, they began accordingly. to give way; till Edmund getting on'a riſing ground 
and pulling off his helmet, ſhewed them that he was living; and brought them on 
again to the combat, which the Danes, by the help of that wile, made a ſhift to 
Protract till the evening. Canute not daring to venture an engagement the next 
day, marched off filently in the night, to join the reſt of his forces; which he had 
left to guard his ſhips and block up London. Edmund following him thither, raifed 
the ſiege: and having routed him near Brentford, forced him to retire into Kent ; 


where Canute made a fruitleſs attempt upon Rocheſter, and was defeated again in .. 


two ſucceſſive battles at Orford and Ailesford. The laſt of theſe would have been 


p Huntingdon, I. vi. Malmefb. 1. ii. c. 10. Flur. IWig. Simon. Dun. De geſtis regum, A, D. 1017. 
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Book I 
Epmuxoy. fatal to the Danes, but for Edric ; who in concert with him had made his fab. 


miſſion to Edmund, and, as his power made him worth gaining, and his relation to 
the king procured credit to his profeſſions, had been received into favour u a 
his oath of fidelity. His dignity entitling him to a principal command in the king's 
army, enabled him likewiſe to put a ſtop to the purſuit ; which gained time for 
the ſhattered remains of the Daniſh troops to recover their ſhips, and paſs oye; 
the river into Eſſex, where they recruited their forces. Edmund was not long be. 
fore he attacked them at Aſhdown in that county; and had at firſt the adyan vet: 
but Edric treacherouſly flying with the wing he commanded, truck ſuch a ter. 
ror into the reſt, that the Danes falling upon the other wing with all their force 
made a terrible ſlaughter of the Engliſb; ſome prelates, who had come to pray 
for the king's ſucceſs*, the brave Ulfketel, ſeveral other layal dukes, and the 
flower of the nobility, being left dead on the field of battle. Edmund retired to 
Glouceſter, to raiſe freſh forces : and Canute following him thither, the two Atnies 
were drawn up facing one another ; whilſt the two kings either fought a duel, 
as ſome writers ſay, or at leaſt whilſt they made an agreement at the inſtances of 
the Daniſh as well as Engliſb nobility ; by which they agreed to divide the king- 
dom between them; Canute being to keep all the provinces of Mercia and North. 
umberland which he already poſſeſſed, and the reft of England remaining to Ednund. 
This prince equally humane, juſt, generous, and intrepid 3, from whom the 
Engliſb hoped to ſee their monarchy reſtored to its former luſtre, did not ſurvize 
this convention above a month ; when he was baſely murdered about the end of 
November, at Oxford +, by the agents of the traytor Edric, and was buried at Gg 
tenbury. His two ſons, Edwin and Edward were, by the advice of Eqric, and 
the orders of Canute, willing to ſhift the odium of their murder off himſelf 
ſent to the king of the Suevi, with a requeſt that he would put. them to death: 
but this prince, moved with compaſſion of their unhappy fate, ſent them to Sob- 
mon king of Hungary, who received them kindly, and Edwin dying in his court, 
he gave his queen's ſiſter Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II, in marriage 
to Edward ; who had iſſue by her Edgar Atbeling, Chriſtian a nun, and Marga- 
ret queen of Scotland. => hp. | 


XXVI. CanuTE convening all the Engliſd nobility at Londen 5, aſked thoſe 


—Y > who were witneſſes to the agreement between him and the deceaſed king, and who 


Canute*s man- 


had probably been prepared before, what had paſſed in their diſcourſe at that time 
about the kingdom in caſe of Edmund's death, in relation either to his brothers or 
children. Their reply being, that Edmund had recommended no part of the realm 
to his brothers, but had deſired that his ſons might be under the guardianſhip and 
protection of Canute, this laſt was thereupon faluted king: and the prelates, with 
the reſt of the nobility, took the uſual oath of allegiance. The witneſſes imagined, 
they ſhould make their court to the new prince by an anſwer, which, though a no- 
torious falſhood, was calculated for his ſervice : but though he was willing to pro- 
fit by their perjury, he judged wiſely, that thoſe who had been falſe to their na- 
tural and rightful ſovereigns, would never be true to a foreigner, who had ſeized 
the crown; and he put them all to death ſoon after. The arch-traytor Edric well 
deſerved the ſame fate, and did not long ſurvive them; for at 5 the Chriſtmas fol- 
lowing, having the impudence to upbraid Canute openly with the ſervices be had 
done him, by the treacheries he had been guilty of towards Ethelred affd Edmund; 


: Huntingdon, Hoveden. Hifi. Ramſey. Fordun. p. 116. Sim, Dun. De geſt. regum- 
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be was, upon this confeſſion, ordered immediately to a traytor's puniſhment, being CAx ur x. 
hanged, and his corpſe thrown into the Thames. His three ſons were put to death. Y 
at the ſame time, with Norman, ſon of duke Leofwine, Ethekward, fon of duke Agel- 
mar, Brightric, ſon of Alfage, ear] of Devonſhire, and others of the moſt conſider- 
able of Edric's relations and followers : but as Canute had a great eſteem and af- 
fection for Leofric, brother to Norman, he gave him the government which the 
Other had enjoyed. His view in theſe executions was to break the power of the 
Engliſh nobility, upon whoſe fidelity he could not depend, by taking off the chief 
of them, that might ſerve for leaders to the reſt on occaſion. The ſame end was 
purſued in his taking away the eſtates * of abundance of the Engliſh, and giving 
them to his Danes; who, encouraged by the king's favour, took upon themſelyes 
to ſeize what lands they thought fit: it is almoſt incredible, or (as the hiſtorian * 
ſays) no pen is able to deſcribe the miſchiefs they did, by their rapines, under co- 
lour of the royal protection. The good old laws, ordinances, arid cuſtoms, which 
had been collected and put in writing by the juſt and wiſe king Alfred, Canute 
thought too favourable to liberty for the nation, which had long been happy under 
them, to enjoy; and made it his buſineſs to ſet them aſide, that he might ſubject 
every thing to his own arbitrary will and pleaſure, Whether it was to impoveriſh 
the Engliſh, or to reward his Daniſh forces, the greateſt part of which he ſerit 
away, retaining only forty ſhips of his fleet 3, he laid a tax of eighty-two thouſand 
pounds upon the kingdom; of which London was aſſeſſed for its ſhare ten thouſand 
and five hundred pounds; an evident mark of the greatneſs and opulence of that 


Sucx were the beginnings of Canute's government; which ſuiting rather the 
character of an enemy, than a king, could not fail of raifirg a general diſcontent 
among the people, and rendered it neceſſary for him to take proper precautions for 
the ſecurity of his throne againſt any rival that might diſturb his poſſeſſion. He 
had nothing to fear from Edmund 's children, who were mere infants, and in a 
diſtant country: but Alfred and Edward, ſons of Ethelred by Emma, now grown 8 
up to be about fourteen or fiſteen years of age, and ſupported by their uncle ei 
Richard II, duke of Normandie, to whoſe invaſion all that part of Britain, in | 
which the Engliſb intereſt moſt prevailed, lay open, gave him no ſmall uneaſineſs. 

Ricbard had, by his embaſſadors, demanded in their behalf the moiety of the king- 

dom, which had belonged to Edmund: and he could not find a better way to 

elude the demand, to make a friend of that duke, and to ingratiate himfelf with 

the Engliſh, than by propoſing a marriage with Emma, the widow of Ethelred ; 55 
whom the nation had been long uſed to obey, and expected to find their patroneſs. 

It was indifferent to Richard, whether his nephews by Canute or Ethelred fat upon 

the throne of England; he might expect a more uſeful ally in the former, than 

he had ever found in the latter : and for theſe political reaſons, without any regard , 
to juſtice or decorum, he agreed to the match 5; and ſending over his ſiſter, ſhe we 
was married at the latter end of July to Canute. ' This prince ſeeing a good effect O 
of this meaſure proceeded, in the next year to a more material act of com- 

plaiſance to the Engliſb, by giving his conſent, in the great council held at Oxford, 

to the re-eſtabliſhment of the laws of the Saxon monarchs 5. a 


XXVIII. Ha ting thus provided for the quiet of the nation, he ventured the He goes to 
year following to paſs over into Denmark? ; where, in an expedition againſt 1 


„ Ramſey, e, 86, 3. * Chron. F. ©: 11. Flor. Wig. Chron. Sax. and Petriburg. 
Wallingford. 3 Flor. Wig. Chron.' Sar. and A. D. 101. * Ib. A. D. 1018. 7 Malmeſb. 
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Canure. Swedes, Godwin, ſtyled ſometimes earl of Kent, ſometimes duke of the Wet. 
SY Saxons, did him a very acceptable ſervice ; falling upon the enemy by night, and 


routing them without the knowledge of Canute himſelf, or any aſſiſtance from the 
reſt of his army, This indeared the Enghſh to him ever after: and put Godin 
ſo highly in his favour, that he gave him one of his * ſiſters, or rather, as Alam 
Bremenfis ſays, * Thyra, ſiſter of his brother-in-law Utf, in marriage, and think. 
ing 3 he had ſufficiently ſecured his fidelity by this alliance, maintained him in all 
his power and dignity, at a time when he was reſolved to extinguiſh that exorhj. 
tant ducal authority, which had been raiſed in the times of Edred, Edgar, ang 
Etbelred, and had proved the ruin of the Engliſb monarchy. 

Ir was upon his return from Denmark, that he put this deſign in execution. The 
neceſſity of his affairs, when he firſt came to the crown, had obliged him to ſubmit 
to a kind of partition of his dominions; aſſigning the government of Mercia to E. 
dric, who enjoyed it before, of Northumberland to Tric, and of the Eaft-Angls to 
Turkil, who, though a Dane, and coming over firſt as an enemy, had afterwards wich 
a ſquadron of forty-five ſhips entered into the ſervice of Ethelred. He had al. 
ready got rid of Edric, and moſt of his partiſans that were poſſeſſed of any con- 
ſiderable power; he now drove Yic and Turkil out of the kingdom, baniſhed 
Ethekward, an Engliſh duke, and left none in any condition to diſpute his orders, 
or raiſe a diſturbance ; beſides his favourites Godwin and Legfric, the only noble- 
men that bear the title of duke or earl in the ſignature of his charters. To oblige 
the nation in general, and to ſhew a remorſe for the blood he had ſhed, he built 
churches at A/>don, and all the places where any ſlaughter had been made of the 
Enghſh; founded chantries to pray for their ſouls ; repaired various monaſteries, 
that had ſuffered by the Danes; and erected one at Bury in honour of St. Edmund, 
a ſaint highly reverenced all over England, who had been murdered an hundred and 
fifty years before, by his anceſtors. By theſe methods he gained the hearts of the 
Engliſh : and being ſecure at home, had leifure to extend his conqueſts in other 
parts; particularly in Norway, where the mildneſs, juſtice, and piety of king Olave 
were not agreeable to his ſubjects; who thought it an intolerable grievance to be 
reſtrained from the piracies, to which they had been ever accuſtomed. Canute in- 

herited his father's reſentment againſt that excellent prince: and to inſure ſucceſs 

to the invaſion he meditated, ſent great preſents of money to the principal Ner- 
wegian lords and heads of clans, to engage them in his intereſt * His bribes were 
accepted, and aſſurances being given that they would join him on his landing, he 
failed to Norway, with a fleet too ſtrong for Olave to oppoſe : and the Norwegians 
deſerting their prince, he was forced to take refuge, firſt in Sweden, and afterwards 
in Rigſia. Olave, about two years after, made an attempt to recover his crown: 
but being deſerted by ſome of his forces, and overpowered by numbers, was ſlain 
in the battle of Sricklaftad. "Fs eas 


XXIX. NoTrinG was wanting to eſtabliſh in the minds of the people an 
opinion of Canute's religion, but a journey to Rome to obtain a full pardon for all 
his fins: and taking it in A. D. 1031, he purchaſed of the princes in his way, an 
exemption from toll for all Exgliſb merchants and pilgrims, and obtained from the 
Pope ſome privileges for the Engh/b ſchool in that city, with a promiſe of redrels 
in the point of thoſe exceſſive ſums, which were exacted from the metropolitans 


: Malmeſb. I. ii. c. 13. * Pontani Hiſt. Danic. (with Haquin, Swein's ſon) an hoſtage in Normandi 
Lv. A. D. 1066, 1042. Adam. Bremenſ. l. ii. c. 37. for his father's behaviour to king Edward, and fe. 
He had by her one fon, who was drowned in mained there till after the conqueſt. See Luftin 

the Thames, but had fix by his ſecond wife Gytha, col. 2333. Malmeſb. &c. AN.. 
born in the following order: Stein, Harold, Tei, 4 Fler. Wig. 4. D. 1027, 1028. 
Mulnoth, Girth, and Leofwin, of which ¶ Inoth was 1 
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of England for the pall ; and which he had complained of as an intolerable CAN uE. 


jerance . He returned home by Denmark, and in the way wrote, by Livingus © 


1 of Taviſioke, the companion of his travels, a letter * to the great men of 
England; ordering all the ſheriffs and officers in his realm, to adminſter juſtice im- 
partially; to prevent all oppreſſion; particularly in the caſe of the poor; and to 
ſe that all church dues were regularly paid to the clergy. His cond uct afterwards 
was agreeable to the profeſſions in his letter; taking particular care that 3 the laws 
of the old Saxon kings, hitherto neglected, ſhould be inviolably obſerved for the 


future, and providing, by ſome of his own 4, for the better keeping of the Lord's 


day, and the regular practice of religion; forbidding markets, fairs, and other ſe- 


cular aſſemblies to be held on a Sunday; and enjoining all Chriſtians to come, at 


leaſt thrice a year, to receive the euchariſt. 


2 


XXX, ENGLAND had hitherto enjoyed a profound peace during this prince's His expedi- 
reign : but now Canute thought himſelf obliged, in honour, to undertake a warlike 5, — 1 
expedition on the following occaſion. Malcolm II, king of Scotland, holding death. 


Cumberland in vaſſalage of the crown: of England, had been ordered by Ethelred, 
when Danegeld was firſt eſtabliſhed, to levy upon the Cumbrians their proportion of 
that tribute; but he abſolutely refuſed to do fo, alledging that his people owed tri- 


bute to no body beſides the king, and were always ready to fight with their enemies. 


This anſwer, which came very properly from a brave prince, who beat the Danes 
as oft as they landed on his coaſts, incenſed Erhelred to ſuch a degree, that he em- 


ployed the armament he had been preparing againſt thoſe pirates, in an expedition 


to Cumberland, and waſted the country: but the two kings ſoon came to an agree- 
ment, and Malcolm, from that time, had neither paid any tribute, nor acknowledged 


Canute, whom he looked upon as an uſurper. Duncan, grandſon to Malcolm, and 
heir apparent to the crown of Scotland, was properly the perſon who held that 
county; and had been ſummoned over and over, by Canute, to do him homage : 
but had as often refuſed it ; declaring, it was not due to him by any right, but only 
to the Engliſb born kings of England. Canute reſenting this affront, as ſoon as he 
was returned from his Roman pilgrimage, marched with a great army to reduce 
Cumberland : and Malcolm met him with another, ready to give him battle. To 
prevent the effuſion of blood, the prelates and nobility interpoſed : and an accom- 
| modation being made, it was agreed, that Duncan, and the heirs of future kings of 
Scotland, for the time being, ſhould hold Cumberland as freely as any of their pre- 
deceſſors, and ſhould pay the uſual homage to Canute and his ſucceſſors, kings of 
England. Thus ended the quarrel : and Canute paſſing the reſt of his days in 
peace, died at Shafteſbury 7 on November 12, A. D. 1035; leaving by his firſt wife 
Alfwen, daughter of Elfhelm, earl of Northampton, two ſons, Swein and Harold; 
and by Emma, who ſurvived him, a ſon named Hardicnute, and a daughter Gunbild, 
married to the emperor Henry III. 12 5 


XXXI. Caxvrx had taken care, before his death, to put his ſons Hardicnute and Hazorol. 
Swein in poſſeſſion *, the one of Denmark, and the other of Norway: but had made SV 


no proviſion for a ſucceſſor in the kingdom of England; which neceſſarily occaſioned 
a diſpute between theſe different races of children. When the Engliſh prelates and 


nobility met upon this occaſion, there appeared three parties in the council; ſome _ 


being for Hardicnute, as deſcended from a more honourable mother, and born un- 
doubtedly in lawful wedlock; others for Harold, as the elder brother, though the 


4,4. D. 1031. * Malmeſb. ib. Ingulf. Fr. Wig. 4. p. 100, 7 1b. 4. P. 1035 
Malmeſb. ib.” LL. Canute, c. 15, 19. Fi. Ramſei. c. 94. Ingulf. Hunt. Angi. 
Maine, it. Fordun. Scot. I. iv. e. 35,41. Sacre i. 238. | TWP 
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. ' Harotp L. marriage of his mother, or his own legitimacy, was queſtioned; Ad oben , 
3 cx for one of the ſons of Etbelred, who were then in Normandie. Theſe laſt San 

had found a true friend in their couſin Robert, duke of that ince; be hag 

taken their cauſe under his protection, and had fitted out a fleet well Provided with 

forces, in order to make a deſcent, and put them on the throne of England: but 

it had been ſhattered by a ſtorm, and the enterprize miſcarried. He reſolved how 

ever to fit out another armament ; and Canute hearing that the preparations " 

not laid afide, was ſo alarmed at them, and diffident of his own cauſe, that he foe 
embaſſadors to Alfred and Edward with offers of half the kingdom of England. 
which were made in a full audience of the Norman nobility convened by Robert 
on that occaſion. The effect of theſe offers was deferred by a pilgrimage ; which 
_ .. | this duke, in a fit of devotion, made to the holy land: and dying in his return + 
1 Nice, in Bithynia, a little before Canute s deceaſe, his dominions had fallen into the 
r hands of a child; who ſtood. in need himſelf of protection, and Ethelreds ſons 
_— . were left without any ſupport. This was a fatal blow to their cauſe: and the | 
"*% - "diſpute was ſoon reduced to two candidates; the one of which could affit his 
= | friends with the power of Denmark, and the other with that of Norway. The 
* * 0 Danes ſettled in London, with the Mercians and Northumbrians, were for Harold. 
whilſt the reſt of the Engliſh, with archbiſhop 3 Egelneth, at their head, in deſpair 

of carrying their point in favour of Etbelred's ſons, appeared full as ſtrenuous for 
Hardicnute, as being born of Emma. The diſpute was carried on with fo much 
heat, that a civil war was generally expected: but it was at laſt terminated by an 
agreement, that London, with the northern parts of England beyond the Thames, 
ſhould belong to Harold (whom, notwithſtanding the agreement, Egelnoth refuſed 


” to crown) and the counties which lay ſouth of the river, to Hardicnute. Hardld, 
= | as ſoon as his father's funeral at Vincbeſter was over, had taken care to ſeize all his 
ky treaſure*: and it was probably the influence of this money, which procured him 

| 2 8 the larger ſhare in the diviſion of the kingdom. | 
13 By the agreement made for that purpoſe, it was provided 5 that Emma ſhould 
* reſide in Vincheſter, with the officers and ſervants of her ſon Hardicnute, for the 
= government of the Weft-Saxons ; among whom earl Godwin had the principal au- 
= thority : and thither her ſons by Etbelred came the year following to viſit ' her, 
4 3 : with about a thouſand ſoldiers in their train, who attended them from Normandie l. 


Whether they had any deſign of ſetting up their claim to the crown, their coming 
is ſaid to have given great offence to the Engliſb nobility, * eſpecially to earl Gad- 
win; who, though he had appeared zealous for them in the council of Londen, 
might poſſibly apprehend they would, by their intereſt with Emma, leſſen his power 
among the Weft-Saxons; and it could not fail of giving great umbrage to Harold, 
who readily formed a deſign to get rid of Alfred, the eldeſt and moſt active of 
thoſe young princes. It could not well be executed, at leaſt in the dominions of 
Hardicnute, without Godwin's aſſiſtance; which renders it very probable, that he 
had drawn him into his meaſures ; and this earl was certainly the inſtrument em- 
ployed, as well to perſuade Afred to make a viſit to Harold upon the invitation ſent 
him, as to ſeize him and his followers on the road at Guilford. Harold, ſurnamed 
Harefoot, from his ſpeed 9 and fondneſs for walking, which made him deſpiſe 


* Chron, J. Wallingford, Guil. Gemetic. I. vi. to Normandie: and Alfred went, in a large veſſel, 
c. 12. * Ingulf. 3 Emma Encomium. to Witſand (which Guil. Pictavienſis calls Portss 
1 Sin. Dun. De geſt. regum, A. D. 1035. Tccius, whence he paſſed into Kent upon an invitz- 

s Chron. Sax. 5 Sim. Dun. A. B. 1036. tion from earl Godwin 3/ who joining him with his 
Hiſt. Elienſ. I. ii. c. 37. Mace, in his hiſtory men, found an opportunity to ſeize the apr 
of William the Conqueror, p. 415, ſays, that Ed- prince and his followers at Guilford, See a0 
ward and Alfred ſailed with forty ſhips from Har- Emmæ Encomium, and Guil, Pictavienſ. * Main. 
eur to Southampton ; but finding the Engliſh not l. ii. c. 12. * Hoveden, p. 418. Brompt. col. 832- 

inclined to riſe in their favour, Edward returned Sim. Dun. A. D. 1036. Chr. Mailros. 
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riding, was wilful, obſtinate, brutal, and cruel ; very capable of giving orders for Hazory i, 
the moſt ſhocking barbarities : but if they had not ſuited Goduin's inclinations, he — 


would not have been concerned in their execution; and whoever is charged with 
ders, though he cannot alter their ſubſtance, hath always a good deal, in the 


manner of executing them, left to his diſcretion. Whether Aifred's refuſal to 


marry his daughter (as ſome hiſtorians”? ſuggeſt) perhaps attended with certain ex- 


a preſſions of contempt, had worked up Gedtin's pride into a frantick rage, he put 
lx hundred of the Normans to death with various kinds of torments, and with all 
the circumſtances of indignity and inhumanity. | Alfred himſelf was ſent under a 

guard to Ely : and had his eyes put out before he entered the monaſtery *; where 
he languiſhed for a ſhort time, and died miſerably. 


EMMA, on the news of this ſcene of treachery and horror, ſent her ſon Ed- 


ard! in all haſte back to Normandie for ſafety: and was the year following re- 
duced herſelf to the like condition of an exile; Haruicnute, taken up with his af- 
firs in Denmark, or perhaps ſuſpecting the frequent and importunate invitations of 
Godwin; and not caring to truſt himſelf in a country made infamous by the 
blackeſt treaſons againſt the perſons of their kings and the princes of the royal fa- 
mily, had neglected coming over to take poſſeſſion of his ſhare of the kingdom. 
This giving (as it is faid) great offence to the Enghſh, Harold took advantage of 
their diſcontent : and ſeized it without any difficulty ; no body being capable of 
making oppoſition, but Gaduin, who was embarked in his intereſts too far to re- 
treat. Normandie was then in ſuch a condition, that Emma could not promiſe 
herſelf a decent ſubſiſtence there: and being obliged to quit England in the be- 
ginning of winter, ſhe failed into Flanders; where ſhe was kindly received, and 
during a ſtay of more than two years, honourably maintained by the noble Bald- 
uin, count of that province. There Hardicnute, coming to viſit her + with a fleet 
of fixty ſhips, and ſuch a force on board, as cauſed a ſuſpicion that he deſigned an 
attempt upon England, had advice of the death of Horold; whieh happened on 
June 18, A. D. 1040: and the Daniſh, as well as Engliſb nobility, ſeeing him 
with ſuch an armament in the neighbourhood, agreed fo readily in inviting him 
over to take the crown, that he landed in England by Midſummer, and was re- 
ceived every where with great acclamations. bees el 


XXXII. WnarRvxx expectations the Engliſb had from this prinee, their joy was HARDIC-· 
ſoon damped, by an heavy tax * which he laid upon them, for the paying of twelve Nv TE- 
marks to every maſter of a ſhip, and of eight to every ſeaman in his navy. This " 


amounted to a vaſt ſum ; too great for the nation to raiſe, ” eſpecially at a time when 
corn was exceſſive dear, and there was evident danger of a famine; ſo that though 

it was, in a manner, familiar to them, by being uſed to pay it in the times of Harold 
and Canute, it became the ſubject of a general complaint and uneaſineſs among 
the people. Two of his officers, employed in collecting it, were murdered in a 
tumult at Worcefter ; an outrage which he puniſhed ſeverely; by ſending an army 
to ravage the county, and burn the city. His reſentment at the cruelty uſed to 
his brother Afred was ſuch, that he ordered Harold's corpſe to be dug out of the 
grave, the head to be cut off, and the body thrown into the Thames; where being 
afterwards found by ſome fiſhermen, it was interred privately in the Danes burying 
place at London. Alfric, archbiſhop of York, and others, accuſing Godwin, as 
concerned in that young prince's murder, this earl laid it entirely upon Harold: but 
Was forced to purge himſelf of the crime upon oath, and to make his peace by 


_ Brompton, col. 935. Knightin, col. 2326. Fr. Al. Harn l 2. Sin. Dun: Flor, Wit. 
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4 the preſent of a fine ſhip, ſumptuouſly adorned, and curiouſly. wrought, with * 
equipage ſuitable to it in all reſpects. The interceſſion and power of his relations 
who were the moſt conſiderable perſons in the realm, ſeems to be the reaſon why 
character and conduct lay in the regard that he ſhewed to his mother, and to his 
brother Edward © whom he invited over from Normandie, and treated very kind 
and honourably : for after a reign of two years, wanting ten days, in which he ha, 
done nothing elſe remarkable, he died ſuddenly on Tueſday, June 8, A. D. 1 402 
at Lambeth, in the midſt of the jollity of a wedding- dinner, which he had ho. 
noured with his preſence, 10 Ty | 


Epwaxy XXXIII. Tut Exgliſb were now cured of their fondneſs for a race of foreigners. 
the Confefſor: ho had loaded them with inſupportable taxes, and made it their buſineſs, not ſo 
Aſcends the much to govern, as to plunder; the nation. The two laſt of that race had treated 
_ them with great contempt : and had encouraged certain odious diſtinctions be- 
tween them and the Danes, with ſuch ceremonies of reſpect and preference in fa. 

vour of the latter *, as the Engl; ſpirit could not digeſt. This added to the old 
complaints of the inſolence of the Danes, to the conſtant grievance of their free 

quarters, and to their habitual practice of debauching the wives and daughters of 

the natives, made the people ſeize the opportunity of Hardicaute's death, to riſe 

in ſeveral places againſt thoſe foreigners, and either put them to the ſword, or 

drive them out of the kingdom. The prelates and nobility, meeting on the fame 

occaſion ; and either complying with the humour of the people, or dreading the 

Norman power ready to ſupport Edward 3, were at laſt unanimous for reſtoring the 

old line of their Saxon kings, and in offering the crown to Edward, ſon of Ethel- 

red a, who was then in England; but being perfectly free from ambition, fond of 

a quiet life, and apprehenfive, as well of the troubles which attend royalty, as of 

the danger of his own perſon in the diſputes for it, was thinking to retire into 
Normandie. Godwin undertook to perſuade him to accept it: and charged him- 

felf the rather with this commiſſion, as it afforded him an opportunity of pro- 

viding, by certain ſtipulations with the prince, for his own ſecurity, againſt the ge- 

neral odium he lay under, and the violent ſuſpicions entertained of him, on account 

of the death of Alfred5. With this view he propoſed, that Edward ſhould continue 

him and his ſons in the governments which they already enjoyed, and ſhould marry 

his daughter Egitha; whom hiſtorians celebrate as the moſt accompliſhed lady of 

the age; beautiful in her perſon, mild in her temper, humble and condeſcending 

in her behaviour, regular in her devotions, zealous to do good, and prudent in all 

her actions; diſtinguiſhed by an excellent underſtanding; improved by an uncom- + 

mon degree of knowledge and learning. The prince had no reaſon to refuſe a 

match with a young lady of ſo amiable a character; whoſe birth was ſuitable to his 

dignity : nor could he well make a difficulty about continuing Godwin's family in 
employments, which it was not in his power to take away. He might likewiſe 

imagine, that this alliance would: abſolutely ſecure Godwin in his intereſts, or at 

leaſt reſtrain him from thoſe ſeditious and treaſonable practices; which a prince 

hath reaſon to apprehend from a turbulent and imperious man, who has it always 

in his power to diſtreſs a government. Edward accordingly agreed to the condi- 
tions”: and was crowned by E4f, archbiſhop of Canterbury, on Eafter-day, April 3, 


A. D. 1043. I 
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XXXIV. Turs prince had a fair, ruddy complexion * ; was well ſhaped, and 
handſome in his perſon: the royal robes and ornaments became him, when he fat 
upon his throne.; but he did not care for that parade. He was an utter enemy to 
all luxury, and very ſparing in his own diet; had not a grain of pride or avarice 
in his conſtitution ; was kind, charitable, and liberal to foreigners, as well as na- 
tires; exceeding devout, and minded no worldly matter or exerciſe, but hunting; 
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which he uſed every morning, as ſoon as divine ſervice was over. The monkiſn 


writers extol his chaſtity : and though he married Egztha, and lived with her after 
the exterior faſhion of other huſbands; yet taking advantage of his having no chil- 
dren, they pretend that he never cohabited with her ; for no other apparent reaſon, 
but for fear a married man ſhould paſs for a faint; a character which they would 
fin confine to the rules of their own profeſſion. His primitive fimplicity, meek- 


neſs of ſpirit, ſcrupulous virtue, regular devotion, inoffenſive manner of life, and 
above all, his great deference to the monks and clergy, and large benefactions to 


monaſteries, ſeem to have merited that title from them: for he had all the good 
qualities which fit a man for a religious recluſe, though he had none of the talents 
neceſſary to qualify him for a great monarch. He meant well in all caſes; but 
was eaſy and always governed by thoſe that were about him: he had no paſſions or 
reſentments of his own, but ſtill adopted thoſe of his miniſters ; he loved juſtice, 
and hated oppreſſion: but Godwin and his ſons being his chief juſticiaries, and 
the adminiſtration veſted in their creatures, ſhameful injuſtices were daily com- 
mitted, and the common people ſuffered great hardſhips, under the colour of his 
authority. Godwin was duke, or earl (titles uſed promiſcuouſly by old writers, 
when the military and civil power of a country were veſted in the ſame perſon) 
of Kent, Suſſex, and all the maritime provinces of the Weſt-Saxons from thence to 


the Land's End. Stein, his eldeft ſon, was ſo of the counties of Hereford, - 


Gluceſter, Oxford, Berks, and Somerſet ; and Harold having the like title and au- 
thority in Eſſex, and over all the kingdom of the Eaff-Angles, they had thus the 
better half of England under their command. Theſe titles and governments in- 
deed had not been hereditary ſince Canute's time: but as Godwir's family was ac- 
tually poſſeſſed of them, and ſtrengthened likewiſe by great alliances all over the 
nation, it was too great a power for Edward to take upon him to controul. | 

Hz was very fortunate in not being attacked by any foreign enemy ; eſpecially 
by the Dares : who had reaſon to be irritated at the expulſion of their country- 
men; and were an enemy always to be dreaded, becauſe of the numerous alliances 
which they had within the kingdom. Azlred3 aſcribes this to the merit of Ed. 
ward's piety, and to a particular interpoſition of Providence in his behalf; the 
Daniſh king, who had fitted out a mighty fleet, and embatked his forces in order 
_ to invade England, being drowncd by a falſe ſtep he made as he was going aboard: 
which put a ſtop to the intended expedition, But the true reaſon ſeems to have 


been, the troubles which broke out at that time in Scandinavia; for though upon 


Hardicnute's death, Swein, ſon of Canute, ſucceeded to the throne of Denmark ; 
he was turned out of Norway by Magnus, ſon of St. Olave, the true heir of the 
crown, to whom the Norwegians revolted. It was imagined in England, that this 
laſt prince deſigned an invaſion +; and Edward, about two years after his corona- 
tion, fitted out a fleet, which lay a good while at Sandwich, to prevent his landing: 
but Magnus was hindered by his wars with Stoein; whom, after ſome ſucceſsful 
battles in the courſe of ſeveral campaigns, he drove at laſt entirely out of Denmark ; 


Alain. ib.” L Hoveden, p. 441. Sin. Dim. at, 105. Fur. Wig. Vit. S. Edu. confeor., 
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A EpwARD and yet that country was not, during all his, or his ſucceſſor's reigns, free from ds 
the Confeſlor. ſturbahces. Thus England came to enjoy a continued peace for abo s 
A a ae ve twenty 

6 years; uninterrupted, except by ſuch hoſtilities as are uſually committed on the 


borders of kingdoms for the fake of depredations, and by ſome commotions, which 
the pride and power of Godwin and his ſons occaſioned. | | 


| He reſumes XXXV. One of Edward's firſt acts of authority after his coronation, wa,,,,, 
g 973 great mark of his filial * piety : but he had no will of his own, and was eafily led 
3. by Godwin, Leofric, and Siward, to make a ſudden journey from. Glouceſter to 
Wincheſter, to ſeize all his mother's treaſure and jewels*. Emma 3, though ſhe gane 
ſome of thoſe manors, which Ethelred had aſſigned for her dower, and Can 
had given her in perpetuity, to the church of Winchefter, had yet the chara+} : 
being covetous : and had probably, by the indulgence of her two huſtang,, ... 
the bounty of her ſon Hardicnute, ſcraped large ſums of money together; Which 
| might be of ſervice for the defence of the realm in the exhauſted condition, to 
which the exchequer was reduced by the extravagance of the laſt of thoſe Princes, 
and the exceſſive expence of his houſhold. The ſtep was probably taken by the 
general conſent of the nobility, fince thoſe three great earls joined in it ; though 
ſome are willing to throw it upon Godin alone: who being duke of the Weſt 
Saxons, and the king reſiding ordinarily either at Windſor or Wincheſter, within his 
government, muſt have the chief direction in the diſpoſal of the money. Howeyer 
extraordinary this ſtep may appear in a ſon, it ſeems to have been in a manner ne- 
ceſſary, conſidering the exhauſted condition of the exchequer; and to have been taken 
for the ſame reaſons which induced Edward to revoke the exorbitant grants of 
honours, manors, and lands, which his three predeceſſors, Canute, Harold, and 
Hardicnute, had made to Danes and. other foreigners, to the prejudice and diſhe- 
riſon of the crown; to which it was now neceſlary to re-unite them, as far as 
was practicable +, by an act of reſumption. Edward himſelf was ſo far from being 
_ diſpoſed to the leaſt rapaciouſneſs, thats he hated all exciſemen and officers em- 
. ployed in the levying of taxes: and took off the heavy impoſition of Danegeld, 
3 after it hath continued thirty- eight years from the time that, to ſatisfy Swein's de- 
| mand of forty-eight thouſand pounds, it hath been ſettled at the rate by Ethelred, 
This gained him the hearts of his ſubjects: and the care that he took to collect 
the old Saxon laws into a body, and order the ſtrict execution thereof, which had 
been neglected for ſixty-eight years, ever fince Edgar's time, riveted him ſo in 
their affections, that they generally looked upon his reign, as the happieſt time of 
the Engliſb monarchy. n | 


The rebellion - XXXVI. Oxx part of his conduct gave diſtaſte to the great men, who inſpired 


» | . it on ſome occaſions into others. When he was ſettled upon the throne, he in- 


1 vited over ſeveral of the Normans, among whom he had been educated, and from 
whom he had received ſeveral kindneſſes in the time of his diſtreſs : and ſhewed 
them ſo much countenance, that the Norman cuſtoms grew faſhionable, The 


| 5. A. D. 1043. | on which the whole tory hangs, Robert, to u hom the 
ha | 2 I do not relate the ſtory told by Brompton, accuſation is imputed, and to blacken whom the 
1 0 Knighton, and Rudborne, about Emma's undergoing ſtory ſeems to have been forged, was not archbiſn 
the fire-ordeal to purge herſelf and Ailuin of the of Canterbury till A. D. 1050. Flor. Mis. din. 
charge of incontinency ; becauſe it appears plainly Dun. Qc. mu | 
to be 4 mere legend, it being mentioned by none 3 Malmeſb. ib. Sim. Dun. Hoveden, p. 439+ 
of our older. hiſtorians, who yet are too fond of LL. Edu. confeſſ. c. 16. „ „, 
ſuch marvellous ſtories; and the circumſtances of s Ailred in Vita S. Edwardi. Flor. Wig. din. 
. their relation being manifeſtly falſe and inconſiſtent Dun. Chron. Mailreſ. an. 1051. Hunt. OY 
with the hiſtory of the times. To mention one, W Ir” tt x 
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nobility looked upon it as a point of good-breeding and quality to ſpeak French * ; Ev r 


and the men of buſineſs began to put their lawdeeds and inſtruments into the ** 
Norman form; as if they were aſhamed of the uſages of their own country. - 
This was a voluntary obſequiouſneſs or affectation in ſome of the Engh/b; but 
though it was diſagreeable to others, it did not raiſe a clamour like his entruſting 
the guard of ſome caſtles and the diſpoſal of many conſiderable preferments in 
church and ſtate to the Normans ; for the natives conſidering theſe poſts as their 
ſole right, began to be jealous, as if the king's favours were beſtowed more liberally 
upon foreigners than themſelves. Among the Normans thus preferred were Wil. 
lam and Vi, who having been the king's chaplains, were promoted to the ſees 
of London and Dorcheſter ; and Robert a monk of Jumieges, who had been firſt 
made biſhop of London, and from thence tranſlated to Canterbury. This laſt was 
a man of great learning *, excellent parts, and a ſound judgment ; very capable of 
adviſing the king, and very zealous of his honour and ſervice, Edward had 
ſuch an opinion of his capacity, fidelity, and integrity, that he generally followed 
his counſels ; which gave great offence to Godwin : who could not bear a rival in 
the direction of the king's meaſures, and complained loudly of Robert for miſre- 
preſenting him to his maſter, and inſpiring the latter with ſuſpicions of his and his 
| ſons deſigns. The king had certainly but too much reaſon to be jealous on that 
head, and to guard againſt the exorbitant power of Godwrn's family: who in 
their turn wanted to deprive him of fo wiſe and faithful a counſelor, whoſe per- 
ſonal merit, ſacred character, and eminent dignity added weight to all his advices ; 
and to leave nobody about his royal perſon, in whom he could put a confidence. 
This had been long their view: and they carried their point on the following oc- 
caſion. | | | 
EvsTACE the Elder, count of Bologne, is ſaid by our hiſtorians 3, to have mar- 
ried Goda ſiſter to Edward, and coming over in September A. D. 1051, to make 
him a viſit, paſſed from Vitſand to Dover: and either at his landing or return, one 
of his train attempting to take poſſeſſion of a lodging, contrary to the owner's will, 
was killed in the diſpute. The count and his men immediately mounted on 
horſeback ; and the townſmen running to aſſiſt their neighbour, ſeveral were ſlain 
on both ſides : and Euſtace being forced to fly for his life, with the few that were 
left of his retinue, went full of wrath to make his complaint to the king, who 
was then keeping his court at Glouceſter. As this had happened in Godwin's go- 
vernment, the king ordered him to march thither with a body of men and puniſh the 
guilty: but he, who would not have born the leaſt interfering in a point of judicature 
within his own diſtrict upon any other occaſion, refuſed to go or meddle in the 
affair; being either prepoſſeſſed by a favourable repreſentation of the caſe made to 
him by the townſmen of Dover, or elſe thinking it a good opportunity to render 
all foreigners odious, and drive the Norman favourites out of the kingdom. With 
this view he and his ſons raiſed a vaſt army in their ſeveral governments, with as 
much privacy as poſhble, and under pretence of. attacking a caſtle, which the 
Welſh had erected on the frontiers : but the king was too near the place, not to 
know the truth of the caſe, and that the preparations were too great for ſo in- 
conſiderable an enterprize. Thence imagining that ſome violence was intended to 
himſelf, he diſpatched meſſengers in all haſte to Legfric and Siward earls of Mer- 
cia and Northumberland, to acquaint them with his danger, and defire them to re- 
par to him immediately with what forces they could get together. They came 
at firſt with a few : but underſtanding how matters went, ſent away couriers to 


. +14 * Malmeſh, l. i. e 13. * Malmeſh, i. e. 13. Cbr. Sax, Flor. Wig. Sim. Dun, 
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E dA x» their counties for more, and ſoon aſſembled a great army. Godwin and his ſong 
the Confeflor. had in the mean time advanced with their forces into Glouceſterſhire + and fore 


— >, deputies to the king to denounce war againſt him, unleſs he would deliver u 
Euſtace and his companions, and likewiſe all the Boulonnois and Norman; 45 
were in Dover caſtle. The king unable to oppoſe them in the field, had no 
to take but to gain time; and continued in grgat anxiety, till the Mercian and 
Northumbrian forces came up : but then he gave the deputies a reſolute anſwer 
that he would not deliver up Euſtace, nor the others they demanded, Theſe 
forces entered Glouceſter as the deputies departed, and were ſo incenſed at the in. 
ſolence of Godwin, that they were very eager to fight his army immediately, if the 
king would have given his conſent: but Legfric and other noblemen thinking it un. 
natural to ſheath their ſwords in one anothers bowel's, laboured to prevent matters 
being carried to that extremity. This gained time for an accommodation, "i 
which Godwin was obliged to appear at a day appointed before the king and coun. 
cil at London, to have the affair judicially determined. 

Gopwin hereupon retired with his ſons to their governments : and the king 
having levied in Mercia and the North a ſtronger army than he had before, 
marched to London; where all the nobility of England was to meet in council. 
Godwin and his ſons came at the ſame time to Southwark, with a numerous body 

of Weſt-Saxons : but their men deſerting continually, they durſt not ſtay the 
hearing of their cauſe ; and upon their flight, Godwin and his five ſons were ba- 
niſhed the realm by the unanimous ſentence of the council and nobility. Godwin 
himſelf, Swein, and gi, who had married Judith daughter of count Ballin, 
and Grrth, fled to Flanders ; whilſt Harold and Leofwin getting on board a ſhip 
at Briſtol took refuge in Ireland, There they remained till about Midſummer in 
the year following ; when Godwin parting from Bruges with a ſquadron of ſhips, 
and eſcaping the king's fleet, which waited to interrupt his paſſage, joined Harold 
with his Ii/b ſquadron near Portland. Sailing from thence along the coaſt to the mouth 
of the Thames, they were re- inforced all the way with ſoldiers from the land, and by 
ſhips from the cinque ports ; till they advanced to London, where the king had a 
good fleet and army ready to give them a proper reception. But as the troops on 
both ſides were all in a manner Engliſb, and did not care to deſtroy one another, 
the moſt prudent and moderate of the nobility ſet on foot a treaty : in which it 
was agreed that Godwin and his ſons, delivering hoſtages to be kept in Normandie, 
for their good behaviour to the king *, ſhould be reſtored to their honours, which 
had been given away during their exile ; and that all foreigners ſhould he expelled 
the kingdom. The king refuſed for a good while to ratify it: but the Londoners 
joining in the popular clamour againſt the Normans, he was at laſt perſuaded, chiefly 
by Stigand biſnop of Wincheſter, to give his conſent. The laſt article however 
was not executed in all its rigour ; the ſtorm falling only upon thoſe who were moſt 
obnoxious to Godwin; ſuch as count Odo, who had been put into a conſiderable part 
of the Ve- Saxon government, and the three biſhops, William, Wif, and Robert, who 
flying abroad upon the concluſion of the treaty, were declared outlaws by the 
Great council, Of theſe William was ſuffered'in a little time to return to his ſee 
of Londen : Wif*, if not the ſame perſon with Vin, who is thought to ſucceed 
. him at Dorcheſter; died abroad, as Robert did in the abbey of Jumieges, upon 
his return from Rome, where he had been to complain of his uſage. St1gand en- 


_ * Knighton, eol. 2332. 15 of his ſee till after the conqueſt, when he died in 
Dr. Kennet in Paroch. Antiq. p. 54, ſays N, A. D. 1067, at Vinten, and was buried at Der- 

was recalled; according to Simeon of Durham, chęſler.. | | | 

and to Florence of Worcefter. Maff lived poſſeſſed | 
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. 4 his ſpoils , being put into the ſee of Canterbury, probably as adminiſtrator Evwa rv 
P 22 n of his predeceſſor, which I take to be the true reaſon why he — 
185 the pall granted him till A. D. 1058, when Benedict X was elected to 


the papacy. Godwin and his ſons were reſtored to their governments; only Swein, 
the bloodieſt and moſt profligate libertine of the age, to atone for the treacherous 


murder of his couſin Beorn*, went, by way of penance, barefoot to the Holy 
Land, and was killed in his return by the Sarazens. | 


XXVII. Emma died in the midſt of theſe troubles at Winchefter : and God- Pens of 
Ain did not long enjoy the abſolute power he had got in the adminiſtration of 


the kingdom, by the late treaty and the removeal of all perſons from court in whom 
Eduard had any confidence, dying 3 the year following of an apoplectic fit; which 
ized him as he was fitting by the king at table in his palace of Odibam+*. Ingulf, 
Ailred of Rieval, the Chronicle of Peterborough publiſhed by Sparkes, Alured of 
Beverley, and other writers who follow thoſe antient authorities, ſay that he was on 
Eafter Monday at dinner ſtruck ſpeechleſs, as he was attempting to ſwallow a mor- 
{el of meat, which he wiſhed might be his death, if he had been any way con- 
cerned in the murder of prince Afred; and that his ſons taking him up from the 
ground upon which he had fallen, carried him to a room in the palace; where he 
expired the Thurſday following, April 15, A. D. 1053. The death of this carl 5, 
who treated the king always with great neglect, and on certain occaſions with inſolence 
and contempt, was for a time of ſome advantage to the crown, by leſſening the 
overgrown power of his family; for though Harold (who was likewiſe 5 ſteward 
of the houſhold) ſucceeded in his government of Kent, Sufjſex, and the ef- 
Saxons, he was obliged to quit that of the Egft-Saxoms and Angles; which was 
given to Agar the ſon of Legfric. Harold lay as yet under no imputation of any 
odious crime, treachery, rapine, or cruelty, as his father had done; nor had he 
any of the other's roughneſs of nature and imperious manner of acting: he was hu- 
mane, polite, inſinuating; and carried himſelf with ſo much decorum and re- 


ſpect to Edward, that he ſoon got into his good graces, and recovered all the 
power, which at Godwin's death was loſt to the family. 


XXXVIIL. Tais was much advanced by the deaths of Siward and Legfrie, gs and 
whoſe power had ſerved for a balance to Godwin's. Edward, out of à principle“ 


of juſtice, eſpouſing the cauſe of an injured prince, had ordered the firſt of theſe 
to march with an army into Scotland, to reſtore Malcolm Canmore the true heir 
of the crown, and depoſe the uſurper Mackbeth. Siward returned full of glory 
from his expedition; having routed and flain the tyrant in a bloody battle: but 
had the misfortune. to loſe his eldeſt ſon Oſbern, who was killed in the action ?. 
The heroick father bore this loſs with great magnanimity, when he found that 
the mortal wound given his ſon was received in the breaſt ; but died himſelf in 
the year following at * Yorke; having juſt before he expired put on all his armour, 
as if it was unfit for a ſoldier to die in any other manner. Waltheef, his ſur- 
wiring fon, being too young to rule the Northumbrian territories, the goverment 
of that large province was put into the hands of Toſi. This was a great ac- 
ceſfion to Harold's power: but whether he was reſolved to increaſe it at any rate, 
or reſented his former gov t of the Eaft-A4ngles being poſſeſſed by Agar, as 
well during his late exile,  Godwin's death, he ſeems to have incouraged 
I | 


1 Gervas A. Pontif. Cant. p. 16 51. 6 Major aulæ regie, or, as termed in France, 


„ Malmeſb. ib, Flor. Mig. A. D. 1053. Maire du Palais. Ingulf, p. 68. 
Heveden, + MS: Wace, p. 504 " 7 Chron. Mailroſ. 2 Dunelm, Flor. Wig. 
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EDwaRrD ſome falſe accuſations againſt this nobleman; who, oppreſſed by a faction in the 
the Conſeſſar. great council, was ſentenced to baniſhment. Agar bringing a body of forces 


from Ireland, the place of his retreat, landed in Wales; where he was joined by 
Griffith, prince of the country, who is ſaid to have married his daughter Edging: 
and entering England, forced Harold to a treaty ; which affording him means 4 
get to the king, and to clear his innocence, he was reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his 
government, and enjoyed it till the death of his father Legfric. This wiſe * 
good nobleman, celebrated for his probity, juſtice, and benefactions to religious 
houſes; irreproachable in all his conduct; ever faithful to the king; and . 
verſally beloved, as well as eſteemed, by the people, died on Auguſt 3, A. D. 10 wy 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon in the government of Mercia. Agar was not fy. 
fered to enjoy it long in quiet ; being the next year baniſhed a ſecond time by his 
enemies: he recovered it indeed again by the aſſiſtance of Griffith, and of 2 flet 
of Nerwegians ; but died the year following, leaving two ſons, Edward, who 1 
earl of Mercia after him, and Morcar, with as many daughters; the elder named 
Edgiva, or Algitha above-mentioned, and the younger Lucia, who was marieg 
after the conqueſt to Ivo Taillebois, and was living, when Ingulf wrote his hiſtory 
of Croyland. : os 


Settlement of XXXIX. EDWARD, finding himſelf grown infirm with age 3, and the great 


the crown on 


William duke men, upon whoſe fidelity and counſels he could beſt depend, wearing off conti 
of Normandie. nually, thought it high time to provide an active friend for himſelf, and a layfyl 


ſucceſſor for his kingdom. With theſe views he had, a little before Lafrics 
death +, ſent to Hungary for his nephew Edward, ſon of Edmund Ironfide, who 
was then about forty years old, and came over accordingly; but died a few days 
after his arrival in London. Edgar Atheling, the only ſon of the deceaſed prince, 
and the laſt male of the Saxon royal line, was young, unexperienced, unadtive, 
weak, and in all reſpects unable to bear the weight of a crown, as well as unfit to 
ſtruggle for it, with ſo powerful a competitor, as Harold; ſo that the declaring him 
his heir would, in all probability, ſcarce have any other effect, than expoſing him as 
a victim to the jealouſy of the uſurper. Edward deteſted the memory of Godwin, 
and could not bear the thoughts of the throne of England being filled with the 
deſcendants of a man, who, by the murder of his elder brother, had contributed 


ſo much to the extinction of the royal family. There appeared however no way 


of preventing it, but by appointing a ſucceſſor who was able to aſſert his claim *: 
and this circumſtance he found, in the perſon” of a near relation by the mother's 
fide, William duke of Normandie. He had a great affection for that country, in 
which he had received his education by the care and bounty of the' duke's an- 
ceſtors : he had particular obligations to his father Robert; who had been at the 
expence of an armament to wreſt England from the hands of Canute, and to re- 
ſore it to the line of Etbelred. William? was a prince of the greateſt reputation 
in the age, as well for his military talents, as for the vigour and wiſdom of his go- 
vernment : and he had ſurmounted greater difficulties in keeping poſſeſſion of his 
duchy, than he would probably meet with in a conteſt for the crown of England. 
He had been over in this country, upon Godwir's expulſion, A. D. 1051, either to 
aſſiſt, or to make a viſit to the king; who had entertained ſuch an opinion of hi 
friendſhip, that he entruſted him with the keeping of the hoſtages *, which Goduin, 
upon the accommodation made in his favour, gave for the aſſurance of his fidelity. 
The Norman writers ſay, that theſe hoſtages were deſigned likewiſe to ſecure the 


* Ingulf. Chron. Puribirg. Flr. Wig. Sim. E Malm, I. ii. e. 13 ef 4. 5 
Dun. A. D. to55. Ib. an1057. 3 . 1065. p. 68. Alared. Beuerl. L ix. M8. 
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ſucceſſion of the crown * to William ; to whom archbiſhop Robert was directed to EH AA 


notify the Confeſſer's intentions: nor is it unlikely but Edward, who was dragged 2 | 


by force into that accommodation, might in his reſentment againſt Godwin, and 
1155 who compelled him to ſubmit to it, take up at that time the reſolution which 
he executed afterwards. He was now far advanced in years, and his health was 
daily declining : in ſuch circumſtances there was no time to be loſt in ſettling the 
{acceſſion ; and he took care to appoint William duke of Normandie for his ſuc- 
. ; 4 | 
* deſignation was probably made in the king's council, if not in the great 
c6uncil * of the nation; or elſe Harold, who was pitched upon for the embaſſador 
to notify it to the duke, would naturally have declined going on a meſſage ſo con- 
trariant to his views and wiſhes 3, He ſet fail with two + ſhips from Boſeham in 
Suſſex : and being, by ſtormy weather, driven aſhore near Eftaples, was diſcovered 
to Guy, count of Ponthiey, ſeized and carried priſoner to Beaurein le Chateau, upon 
the Canche, and from thence to Abbeville, He was there detained for ſome time: 
but finding means to ſend William advice of the condition he was in, and the er- 
rand he came upon, he was, upon the duke's inſtances 5, threats, and ptomiſes, con- 
ducted by Guy to Ville D' Eu the firſt frontier town in Normandie. William re- 


ceived him there in an honourable manner; treated him with all kinds of careſſes; 
carried him along, in an expedition to Breta 


Agne; and did all that was poſſible to 
make him his friend ; knowing well that he was the onely perſon in England capa- 
ble of defeating the effect of his deſignation, But as bare promiſes and profeſ- 


fions are of little weight, where a crown is in proſpect, and offers itſelf as a reward 
for breaking them, the duke thought it proper to tie Harold down to the per- 


per 
formance of his, by what was deemed in thoſe days moſt facred, and not to be 
violated without ſome terrible and immediate judgment from heaven. Legends of 


faints, full of ſenſeleſs ſtories of their miracles, had for ſome ages ſwarmed in the 


world; and whether coined deſignedly to impoſe on mankind, or drawn up as the 
exerciſes of pupils to try their invention, had been ſo much encouraged by the 
monks, as to be read in refectories at their meals, in their chapels on the ' feſtivals 
of ſaints, and in churches at divine ſervice. The people, who are always ſtruck 
with what appears marvellous in their eyes, heard them with wonder : and ſwal- 


lowing them without examination, the relicks of the faints thus celebrated were 


got into the higheſt requeſt, ſo as to ſupplant almoſt every thing elſe in its due 


veneration, and make even oaths themſelves loſe a great deal of their obligation, 


unleſs taken over ſome relicks. It was in this manner that the duke of Normandie 
propoſed to get, if poſſible, Harold to ſwear to the 


ſettled between them; by which, upon the former's aſſurance of his friendſhip, 


and the great favours he would heap upon him, the latter bound himſelf to 


his daughter, and to do his utmoſt to put him in quiet poſſeſſion of the crown of 
England. | 


Turks was ſome difficulty in the thing : and it was to be done by art, rather 
than compulſion, There is no forcing a man, of whom one propoſeth to make a 


Mare, ib, was given to that cathedral by. Matilda, wife to 
p. 181. William the Conqueror; it is two hundred and 
dee a diſſertation on the repreſentation of this twelve feet long, and near two feet wide, and be- 
hiſtory in an old ſet of hangings. belonging ing uſed and expoſed only on certain days in the 
to the church of Bayeux in Normandie, by the 125 year, hath been preſerved to this time, though in 
M. Lancelot, printed among the Memoires de Þ Aca- ſome places damaged. n i 
demie des Belles Lettres & Inſeriptiom, and an Mace, p. 456. 5 Aluredof Beverley ſays, the 
abridgment thereof printed at the latter end of the duke paid Hareld's ranſome to the C. of Ponthieu; 
firſt, and in the beginning of the ſecond, tome of and Mace, p. 458, ſays, he gave Guy a rich manor 
Manumens de la Monarchie Frangaiſe.” The for it. n 
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friend, to do any thing againſt his will: there was no treating Harold, an embac. 
ſador, to whom he had given audience before the great council of Normandie, in 
that manner, without violating the law of nations, and diſobliging all the nobility 
of England, whoſe good-will it behoved William to cultivate. He choſe therefore 
to hide the ſhrine or relicks of ſome ſaints under an ordinary table, ſo as not to be 
ſeen : and as oaths were an uſual way of confirming pacts, and taken of cours 
by the parties without ſcruple, as ſoon as Harold had, in the preſence of the eſtate; 
of Normandie, aſſembled at Bayeux, ſworn upon the goſpels that lay upon the tz. 
ble, that he would keep the ſtipulations between them, William ſhewed him under 
it the relicks of ſaints, as venerable at Rowen, as St. Cuthbert was then at Durban 
and equally terrible to thoſe who violated the reſpect due to their holineſs. Herill 


could not help being ſtartled at the fight: but it was too late to draw back; he 


parted from William with the faireſt profeſſions, but forgot them, as well a his 
oaths, when he arrived in England; where he took his meaſures very properly to 
make himſelf maſter of the kingdom. 


XL. Hz had raiſed his reputation to the higheſt degree by the vidries, 
which he had lately gained over the Welſb, as much by his military {kill and judg- 
ment, as by his valour. He had formerly, on various occaſions, beaten their forces, 
and waſted their country: but this kept them quiet only a moment; they till con- 
tinued from time to time to make incurſions into the borders of England; and 
when they had got a ſufficient booty, retired to their mountains, which had as yet 
paſſed for inacceſſible. Harold however refolving to drive them from thoſe re- 
treats, to which men, in heavy armour, could not mount without being, by the 
fatigue, rendered unfit for an engagement *, ordered his ſoldiers to take only leather 
targets for their defence, and javelins with other light offenſive weapons; and 
thus purſue the enemy into their mountains. This method ſucceeded ſo well, 
that his foot, either ferreting them out of their faſtneſſes, or deſtroying them there, 
whilſt a body of horſe over-ran the lower country, and a fleet haraſſed the mari- 
time parts, he deſtroyed their corn, cattle, and proviſions, with ſuch numbers of 
people in all places where he paſſed ; that the Welſb, fearing their nation would be 
exterminated 3, had no way to prevent it, but by cutting off the head of their 
brave prince Gr:fith, which they ſent to Harold, as an aſſurance of their abſolute 


ſubmiſſion; and by receiving for their princes Blethyn and Rhywallon, appointed by 
— y | 


Tofti expelled 
the realm. 


Edward. 


XII. TosT1 had done good ſervice in this expedition; and in caſe of a 
diſpute for the crown, Harold might reaſonably have expected the like from him, 
whilſt he continued to govern the Northumbrian provinces : but fuch was his con- 
duct, that in the year following he loſt all his power and influence in that country“. 
Toftt had all the vices and ill qualities of His father, without his diſſimulation to 


conceal his ſentiments, or any art to cover his defigns ; his paſſions being too violent 
to allow of either. He was perverſe, headſtrong, and obſtinate ; ambitious, proud, 


{worn, William cauſed the cuve to be taken from + 1b, A. D. 1065. 


inſolent, brutal, and cruel, boundleſs in his avarice and rapaciouſneſs ; without vir 
tue, faith, honour, religion, ſhame, or any other reſtraining quality to keep bim 
from running into the moſt enormous exceſſes, to gratify his paſſions or reſent- 
ments; Which fell upon all the world without diſtinetion. He was ſo violent i 


1 Wace, p. 459, 460, Gays, that, the duke- of under the covering; and the firaw bo be remotel, 
Normandie t - relicks in a cu, or tub co- and ſhewing him upon what relicks he had ſworn, 
vered with ſtraw, over which was placed a table Harold-was exceedingly terrified. * 
board, ſpread with a rich carpet, like the phylacte- * Ingulf. ; 3 Chron, Petriburg- N 


ries put upon ſhrines ; and that when Harold had Mig. Jin. A. D. 1064. 


p | his 


his reſentment, that he ſeized his brother Harold by the hair; falling upon him in Evw ar» 
a furious manner, as he was helping the king to a glaſs of wine one day at dinner, wma 
according to the duty of his poſt in the houſhold. He was one of the juſticiaries 
of the kingdom: and if he took a fancy to a nobleman's * houſe by which he 
d, he made no ſcruple of ſeizing it, and of putting the owner, with all his fa- 
mily, to death, to ſecure his poſſeſſion. He had thus murdered a prodigious num- 
her of perſons, ſeveral of them men of quality, and ſome even in the king's palace, 
having drawn in his ſiſter, queen Eg:tha, to be acceſſary to their aſſaſſination. 
Many gentlemen, in the moſt conſiderable employments among the Northumbrians, 
had fallen victims to his rage; he loaded that people with exceſſive taxes and ex- 
actions: nor was there any kind of oppreſſion, which they did not ſuffer under 
his government. Unable to ſupport it any longer, they took up arms; 3 killed ſe- 
veral of his officers, the miniſters of his tyranny; ſeized his ill gotten treaſures; 
and, with the help of Edin, drove him out of the country. They then elected 
Morcar for their earl: and all joining them as far as the Trent, they advanced to 
Northampton; where Harold met them with an army, being ſeat by the king to 
vindicate the royal authority, and do juſtice to Toi. But the Northumbrians re- 
preſented to him +, that © they were a free people, both by their birth and educa- 
« tion, and could not bear the tyranny and inhumanity of their governors; that 
« they had learned from their anceſtors, either to maintain their liberties, or die in 
« their defence ; but ſhould be very quiet and obedient under a mild and juſt go 
« yernor.” Harald finding they had reaſon on their ſide, and thinking it more 
adviſable to provide for the good of the country, than conſult his brother's private 
adventage, drew off his forces: and going with their deputies 5 to the king, got 
Morcar confirmed in the government; Toffi retiring in great diſcontent to Flanders. 


XLII. Taz removal of a brother from ſo important a government, may na- Hareldaſpires 
turally be imagined to have given a great blow to Harold's views and pretenſions to 2 the crown. 
the crown: but he knew how to turn it to his advantage, and, inſtead of a brother, 
deteſted by all the world, and upon whom he could not depend, as being more 
likely to prove a rival than a friend, to fill the poſt with another, entirely beloved 
by the people, more capable and better inclined to do him ſervice. He married 
Agitba, the elder fiſter of Edwin and Morcar, two young noblemen of the firſt 
quality, and the moſt powerful of any in the kingdom; the one being earl of 
Mercia, the other of Northumberland : and by this alliance he ſecured all the 
north and middle of England in his intereſt. He was himſelf duke of the Veft- 

Saxons :1 and this government having been in his family fifty years, there was no 


The 
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EpwArD The onely likely method, which offered for defeating them, had been taken by the 
the Confeſlor. 
HOWS 


On Edward's 
death Harold 


ſucceeds. 


the reigns of Alfred, Edward, Athelfan, and Edmund: from the time of which laſt 
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deſignation of William, duke of Normandie ; in which it may reaſonably * 
ſumed the council of ſtate, if not the great council of the realm, concurreg ; 4 
the king, in the whole courſe of his reign, never took any material ſtep withou 
their advice, Nor is it otherwiſe eaſy to account either for William's condug 
(immediately after his acceſſion, when it behoves a prince not to do harſh and 
odious things without a plauſible pretence) in ſeizing the eſtates of ſuch as 
againſt him at Haſtings, or for the manner in which, as ſoon as the king was dead 
Harold had aſſumed the crown. The ſtates of the realm had conſtantly met * 
the acceſſions of Edward, Hardicnute, Harold Harefoot, Canute, Ethelred, and 
others of their predeceſſors; it behoved Harold, no way related to the royal family 
and deſtitute of any foreign force to ſupport him, more than any of thoſe princes 
to aſſemble them in order to have a colour for his uſurpation. He had no rivals, * 
a foreigner, of a country to which the nation in general had lately ſhewn their 
averſion, and a boy of no promiſing hopes, and diſagreeable to many of the ng. 
bility ; ſo that without ſuch a circumſtance, there appeared very little reaſon to 
doubt of their general and ready conſent to his pretenſions. It is not politic to 
break through ancient uſages without an abſolute neceſſity; to multiply without 
any occaſion objections to a bad title; to treat the ſtates of a realm with contempt; 
to neglect the nobility; and probably diſoblige his friends; who however well. 
affected to his intereſts, might have been glad of an opportunity to make their 
court to him, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal for his ſervice, and to have the 
merit of contributing by their ſuffrages to his elevation. It took up, in that ape, 
very few days to aſſemble the ſtates, yet Harold would not wait for their being 
convened : but the citizens of London and ſome others declaring in his favour *, 
aſſumed the royalty without the conſent of the prelates and nobility, that at the 
time of Edward's death, attended upon the king as uſual at the great feſtivals, and 
were preſent at the dedication of the church of Weſtminſter Abbey. This is im- 
plied in Malmeſbury's words, extorta a principibus fide : and I take it to be the 
meaning of what our hiſtorians ſay, that be ſet the crown on bis own'bead; fince 
TIngulf *, a cotemporary writer, and others, ſay, that Adred, archbiſhop of Yirk, 
performed the ceremony of his coronation ; perhaps on the refuſal of Stigand, the 
canonicalneſs of whoſe primatical dignity was not as yet called in queſtion. 


XLIII. EpwarD died on Thurſday, January 5, the eve of the Epiphany, 
A. D. 1066: and was buried the next morning 3, that his ſucceſſor might be 
crowned the ſame * day; it not being cuſtomary to perform the rites of coronation 
and unction to a new prince, either before his or was interred, or on any 
day but a Sunday, or ſome great feſtival. Thus ended the royal line of the M- 
Saxons, after having continued upon the throne between five and fix hundred years 
from the time of Cerdic, with various fortune, but in the height of glory during 


prince, the monarchy began to decline by the miſtaken conduct of his ſucceſſors; 
who may be faid to have diſmembered it; by granting away ſuch large territories 
and principalities to their vaſſals diſtinguiſhed by the title of - dukes, as rendered 
them, in a manner, independent of the regal authority, and at laſt enabled one of 
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: Relatio De Willielm. Com. Norman. p. 189. Norman. (at the end of Taylor's os Gave: 
P. 68. Hiſt. Ramſei, c. 120. Chr. Sax. an. kind) who wrote in the time of I, and had 
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ton, p. 95 8. 3 Ingulf. Sim. Dun. Chron. crowned at St. Paul's, before his predeceſſor was 
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XIII. Ir was to the hereditary right of the royal line, that people in Mal. of the ee 
meſtury's days *, aſcribed the ſupernatural virtue of our kings in curing the ſcirrhous of the king's 
' tumour, called the king's evil; though this author is willing to impute it to the 
fingular piety of Edward, There is no proof of any of our kings touching for 
that diſtemper, more ancient than this king; of whom Ailred“, as well as Mal- 
meſbury, obſerve, - that he cured a young married woman, reduced by it to a de- 
plorable condition, by the ſtroking the place affected with his hand; upon which 
ſhe grew ſenſibly better, the humour diſperſed, the ſcar wore off, and in a week's 
time the cure was perfected. There are no accounts: of the four firſt. kings of 
Norman, or foreign race, ever attempting to cure that complaint: but that Henry II 
both touched thoſe afflicted with it, and cured them, is atteſted by Petrus Bleſenfis s, 
who had been his chaplain. Bradwardine, - archbiſhop of Canterbury under 
Richard II, the lord chancellor Forteſcue,” and other grave authors, give the like 
teſtimony. in behalf of the cure, as well as practice, by that prince's ſucceſſors: 
beſides a great number of evidences that may be drawn from records; many of 
which are printed by Tucker *, having been communicated to him by the late 
Garter, the learned Mri Anſtis. There is a particular religious office uſed at the 
time of touching, not diſagreeable to the ſimplicity. of the Saxon times; in the ce- 
remonial whereof, the king, at the reading of the firſt goſpel, gently draws both his 
hands over the fore, much after the manner uſed by Edward. All our Engliſh 
kings have continued to uſe the fame rite to this day: and the French, from the 
time of St. Louis, if not of Philip Auguſte, have imitated them in it with the like 
falutary effect. Some of the French writers aſcribe this, gift of healing to their 
kings devotion towards the relicks of St. Marculf, in the church of Corbigny in 
Champagne ; to which the kings of France, immediately after their coronation at 
Reims, uſed to go in ſolemn proceſſion: and it muſt be owned, there was formerly 
2 veneration paid to this ſaint in England. It was in memory of him, that a room 
in the palace of Weſtminſter, frequently mentioned in the rolls of parliament 5, at 
the time of its aſſembling, was called the chamber of St.-Marculf;. being probably 
the place where our kings uſed to touch for the evil. It is now called the painted 
chamber: and though the name of that ſaint hath been long forgot in this nation, 
yet the ſanative virtue of our kings ſtill continues. Nor is it confined to them 
alone: for though Furteſcus (at the time of whoſe writing there had been no ſo- 
vereign hereditary queen crowned in this realm) imagined it was not communicated 
to queens, becauſe they were not anointed in the hands, the contrary hath been 
lince proved by abundant experience. Tucker s relates one remarkable inſtance in 
the cure of a Roman Catholic; who being put into priſon, perhaps, for recuſancy; 
and terribly afflicted with the king's evil, was, after he had been there for a 
tedious time, at a vaſt expence to phyſicians without the leaſt relief, touched by 
queen Elizabeth, and perfectly cured. | This gave him occaſion to ſay, he was now 
convinced by undoubted experience, that the Pope's excommunication of that 
2 fignified nothing; ſince ſhe ſtill continued bleſſed with ſo miraculous a 


'L ü. e. 3. P- 51 * Vit. S. Edwardi, ! That the cure can't be imputed to the ſtrength 
b. 390. 3 Epiſt. 150. p. 235. + InChariſ- of imagination, is evident from the numbers. of 
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Hako pl. XLIII. Harold having uſurped the crown, and, by the aſſiſtance of the 
82 Londoners, all- powerful in their own city, forced the nobility, attending the court 
— at the feſtival of Chriſimus, to ſwear allegiatice to him, applied himſelf to gain the 
* affections of the people, by a conduct very different from what he had formerly 
uſed, and which could not reaſonably be expected from one that had broke 
through the laws of God, and the conſtitution of the kingdom, to invade a throne 
belonging to another, who was the undeubted lineal heir of the royal family, 
Ambition and avarice were his predominant paſſions : and to 'gratify them whit 
he was a ſubject, and had a crown in view, he had-ſtuck at no rapine, violence 
and injuſtice *, that would contribute to incteaſe his wealth; to the influence 
whereof in a corrupt age, as much as to the terror of his power and ſtandi 
forces, Malmeſbury and other hiſtorians aſcribe the facility of his uſurpation. He 
had not ſcrupled to ſeize even the lands of the church that lay within his govern- 
D ment: nor could the late king's piety prevent the ſtripping Giſo, biſhop of Walk, 
| of the greateſt part of the poſſeffions of his fee, and ſeizing the manors of other 
as well as of religious houſes. But Harold having now attained to the 
height of his wiſhes, thought it no Hl policy, at leaſt for a time, and till he was 
better ſettled on the throne, to reſtore ſome of his il! gotten eſtates: for notwith- 
ſtanding the 3 encomiums paſſed upon his government, by the generality of our 
iſtorians, who celebrate his care to puniſh malefactors, to have juſtice duly ad- 
miniſtered, to relieve the oppreſſed, and to redreſs all diforders and illegal execy- 
tions, it is certain he did not reſtore all; the lands of the ſee of Welles, as appears 
from Domeſday book, not being recovered by Gio till after the conqueſt ; and all 
the ſchools of learning founded by fred at Oxford, were ſtripped by him of their 
revenue, except that of divitity * We ſee alſo in Dagdaie ss Monafticm, a lage 
lift of manors formerly belonging to the church of Hereford, which were unjuſtly 
taken away by this uſurper, and reſtored afterwards by William the Conqueror. 
| Kn16nTox®, ſupported by Face, and the Norman hiſtorians, gives a different 
account of his adminiſtration z repteſenting it as ſo oppreſſive and tyrannical, that 
it rendered him infinitely odious to the nation. The firſt of thoſe authors gives 
him the character of a proud, haughty, avaticious mortal, intent upon ſcraping 
money together at any rate to ſwell his treaſures ; which (whether he acted agreea- 
bly to it after his acceſſion or not) was certainly his true character: and chargeth 
him with diſhonouring ſeveral noble families by his luſt ; with committing rapes on 
the daughters of his nobility ; and haraſſing with proſecutions abundance of the 
gentry, who lived near the royal foreſts, to the impoveriſhment of fome, and the 
utter ruin of others. This laſt ſtance of opprefſion ſat the more uneaſy upon 
the Enghſb, becauſe hunting was their favourite diverſion, and they do not ſeem to 
have been then ſubjected to the ſeverity of the foreſt laws; every man, though 
obliged to abſtain from killing or chacing the king's deer, having free liberty to 
ſtart v, purſue, and hunt any game, either in woods or in the open fields, on his 
own eſtate. Theſe grievances (he fays) provoked a number of the earls and barons 
to meet together, and reſolye in common to get rid of the yoke of an ufurper, 
who having no right to their allegiance governed in fo lawlefs a manner; and that, 
in conſequence of this reſolution, they ſent to invite over William duke of Norman- 
die, to affert his claim of the crown; aſſuring him of their aſſiſtance in the en- 
. de mira: ES TR $ 14305 Flor. Wig. Sin. 
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XIV. Tus was not the onely quarter, from whence Harold was to expect at- Hanol p Il. 
tacks. His brother 7. ofti hated him mortally ; and either out of old reſentments, 7,.Y, .> 
' or envy at his new diguity, or perhaps becauſe on his acquiſition of the crown he 1 by the 
had not given him the government of the .- Sauen, and their father's patri. --- 
monial eſtate (which Face fays *, he claimed on Harold's mounting the throne, 
but was refuſed) left no means untried to diſturb his government. 79% was, at 
this time, in the court of Baldwin count of Flanders, father to his wife Judith, 
and to Matilda ducheſs of Normandis: and preſuming upon this affinity, went to 
hauen to perſuade the duke to invade England. William wanted no incitement to 
the attempt: he had reſolved to raiſe up all the enemies he could againſt Harold ; 
and the Normens having great affinities in Norway, he had taken meafures to en- 
gage Horold Harfager, king of that country, to fall upon the Northumbrian terri- 
tories, whilſt he made a deſcent in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 79% was 
well received at Rouen: and encouraged to haraſs the-coaſts of England, whilſt the 
duke was preparing an armament ſufficient to make a formidable invaſion. He ſet 
fail accordingly with fixty ſhips from Flanders *, landed and raiſed contributions in 
the Ie of Wight, and in ſeveral places along the coaſt in his paſſage thence to Lin- 
colnſeire : but being driven thence by Edwin and Morcar, was forced to take refuge 
in Scotland ; till Harold Herfager arriving with a fleet of two or three hundred 
fail at the mouth of the Tyne, he joined that prince; and failing together up the 
Humber, they landed in Yorkfbrre, The earls of Mercia and Northumberland, aſ- 
ſembling in haſte a body of men ill armed, undiſciplined, and unequal in num- 
bers to attack them, were routed at Fulford : and rk fell a prey to the enemy, 
Herold, on the firſt news of Harfager's deſcent, had put himſelf in march with à 
royal army of veteran troops to oppoſe him : but could not come up till five days 
after that diſaſter. The two armies met on September 25, near Standford-brigg, 
fince called Battle-bridge: where Harold, after an obſtinate engagement, gained a 
complete victory; Harfager and Tofti being killed on the ſpot, and the greateſt 
part of their forces cut in pieces. Thoſe that eſcaped to their ſhips, owed their 
ſafety, in 2 great meaſure, to the incomparable valour of a brave Norwegian; 
who poſting himſelf. on the bridge over the Darwert, defended it for two or three 
hours againſt the whole Engliſb army, forty of the boldeſt falling one after another 
under the ſtroke of his battle-axe : till none daring to approach him, he was ſlain 
by an arrow, which being ſhot ſideways, found an unguarded part of his body. 
Harold purſuing his blow, made himſelf maſter of moſt of the Norwegian + ſhips 
that lay in the river Ouſe: and coming to a compoſition with Olave, ſon of Har- 
fager, and Paul, count of the Or #neys, who had been left to guard the fleet, allow- 
ed them to go off with twenty of their ſhips, under the condition of leaving all 
their, treaſure behind. This amounted to a vaſt ſum ; it being more than twelve 
luſty men could carry 5: the booty likewiſe, either taken on the field battle, or de- 
livered up by the treaty, was excceding valuable. W | | 


XLV. Tas victory proved the ruin of Harold, whoſe affairs it ſeemed to And by the 
eſtabliſn; ſo much do the good or ill conſequences of events depend on a perſon's 9 
conduct. That very ſucceſs which raifed him to the height of glory, ſwelled his 
pride to an ungovernable degree, and ſhewed him in his true colours: he was too 
much clated therewith to think it longer needful to put any reſtraint on his avarice, 
© to keep any meaſures with his army; which he took care to diſobläge by te- 
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HaroL II. ſerving all the ſpoils and treaſure to himſelf *. He could not well have taken 1 
more impolitic ſtep: nor was any ever more unſeaſonable; few days having 
before he received advice at Ter of the duke of Nor mandie's being landed with 
an army of fifty or ſixty thouſand experienced warriors on Michaelmas- day, at p,. 
venſey in Suſſex. The news ſurprized him the more, as he had begun to flattert 
himſelf with a notion, that the Norman, after delaying his expedition ſo long, had 

in fine laid it aſide, upon notice of the land army provided, and the mighty flee 
(which ſome writers compute at ſeven hundred fail) fitted out, and both ſtationed 

at proper places to prevent or oppoſe a deſcent. | 


- XLVI. Tuxssz armaments had indeed waited all the ſummer, and till after 
September 8, in the autumn, for that purpoſe: but had" afterwards diſperſed, and 
returned to their homes for want of proviſions; leaving both ſea and land open to 
the enemies invaſion. Harold had loſt, in the late battle, a good number of his 
old mercenary troops, which, whilſt duke of the V- Saxons, he had, like other 
governors, fince the time of Edgar, kept in ſtanding pay at the expence of the 
people; and which being under his immediate command, and devoted to his in- 
tereſt, had been a great ſupport to him in his pretenſions to the crown: but taking 
the reſt, who were in a condition to march along with him; he haſted to Londin 
with ſo much expedition, that abundance of them, incenſed at their: late 
took. occaſion on the road to deſert. Edwin and Morcar, with their followers, 
were in no better humour: and advanced by flow marches. Harold hurried on to 
his fate, and impatient till he engaged the enemy, would not wait either their 
coming up to London, or the arrival of other forces, which had been ordered to 
rendezvous there, or even the array and arming of the Londoners : but taking with 
him half, or (as others ſay) a third part, of the army he might have had in a few 
days together, advanced with equal confidence and raſhneſs to fight with inferior 
numbers, an army compoſed of the braveſt and moſt experienced ſoldiers under the 
command of the wiſeſt general of the age; who, in a long ſeries of wars, had 
never met with any diſgrace. The Nor mans could hardly have been ſupplied with 
proviſions to ſubſiſt in an hoſtile and deep country at ſo late a ſeaſon of the year, 
if he would have taken his meaſures to diſtreſs them in that reſpect: but infatuated 
to purſue his own ruin and that of his country, he choſe to ſtake the kingdom on 
the fate of a day; and coming up with the enemy, was attacked by them before 
is men had recovered the fatigue of their march, and loſt his life in the battle 
of Heoſtings. Te DIETS 


Or ne XLII. TzarT battle having put an end to the government of the Saxons in 
Saxon ; their England, it may not be improper, in this place, to take notice of ſome of the moſt 
conftitution. material parts of their conſtitution ; in which they appear plainly to have agreed 
with the Sali, Ripuarii, Franks, Burgundians, Lombards, Goths, and other German 

or northern nations, who, upon the diſſolution of the Roman empire, ſettled in dif- 

ferent parts of Europe, The Old Saxons that continued in their ancient ſettlements 
in Germany, after the ſending out of ſo many numerous colonies into this country, 

| © remained for ſeveral ages in their primitive condition, without any king to govern 
them, till the time of Charle-Mogne; | whoſe continual wars with them for thirty 

years together, made firſt, a ſtanding, experienced general, and afterwards a mo- 

narch, neceſſary for the defence of their liberties. They were governed all that 

time. by the chieftains of their ſeveral clans ; who, as Tacitus 3 obſerves of the oli 
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Germans, gave laws and adminiſtered juſtice to their followers, and all upon their 


own lands: but the civil government of larger territories was veſted in an, earl or | 


alderman, aſſiſted therein by a council compoſed of an hundred perſons of the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed of the nohility, choſen by a general aſſembly of the gentry and 


frecholders within thoſe territories. It was there reſolved, what quarter of the 
country was fit to be tilled from year to year: and the ſeveral portions thereof were 
aſſigned to people of an inferior rank, employed in rural affairs, and charged with 
the cultivation of lands, whilſt the gentlemen were engaged in military expeditions. 
o theſe laſt was the buſineſs of war entirely appropriated among the Germans; 
though the bulk of their armies conſiſted in foot; ſo that the terms of warrior 
and gentleman were ſynonimous for many hundred. years after the commence- 
ment of the Cbriſtian æra, till the emperors introduced the practice of giving pay 
to the ſoldiery, and the profeſſion became leſs honourable by being made merce- 
| nary. A proportionable ſtrength of body being neceſſary for undergoing the fa- 
tigues of war, no body could be admitted to ſerve, till a certain age required by 
the law or cuſtom of the nation: and with a political view to raiſe the warlike 
ardour of the youth, the ceremony of admiſſion was performed with great ſo- 
lemnity. It was probably a diſtinction in favour, of the moſt conſiderable of the 
young nobility, that they were admitted and inveſted with their arms in a general 


diet : upon which, they became qualified to be comes or companions to their 


prince, or chieftain ; eating at his table; making part of his houſhold; ſerving as 


well for an ornament to his retinue in peace, as a ſupport to his authority in war, 


for the guard or defence of his perſon, Theſe comes anſwered to the Equites 
among the Gaules; it being plain from Tacitus, that they ſerved on horſeback : 
ſince the arms with which they were inveſted in the diet, were, as he obſerves , 
the peculiar arms of the cavalry, and the very ſame with which the conſtituent 
members of general councils ſignified their aſſent. As there was a dignity in their 
being about the perſon of their chieftain, and the Romans, from the time that their 
emperors uſed to have a German guard about them, became familiariſed to the 
terms duces and comites, theſe laſt adopted them into their own uſage, applying 
them to the chief commanders of their forces, and the principal officers in the im- 
perial palace. The cuſtom of admitting theſe diſtinguiſhed noblemen to knight- 
hood, or the inveſtiture of armes in a diet, hath been diſuſed in Germany for ſeveral 
ages ; the ceremony being now performed only in the hall or houſe of the chief- 


tain, or lord of a territory : which probably was the ancient way of receiving the 


leſſer gentry, that were pitched upon to ſerve as infantry. 

Hexce appear the different orders of people among the Saxons, before they 
were united under a royal government: the chief of a clan, or lord of a tract of 
country; the nobility of an higher claſs (perhaps the younger branches of the 
chicftains family) and of a leſſer rank, like the gentry here, or the Tobleſſe in 
France ; and a lower order of ingenui or freemen, employed in ruſtick affairs. 
For the Germans had no ſlaves among them, till their wars with the Romans, ex- 
cept a few, that either forfeited their liberty by their crimes, or entered. into a vo- 
luntary ſervitude in order to ſecure a maintenance to themſelves . and families. 
When corps of this people, coming into England, had reduced any conſiderable 
bart of the country, the chieftains, who were at the head of thoſe expeditions, 

aſſumed the title of kings, and diſtributed the conquered lands among their fol- 
lowers, whether of their own clan, or of others who had joined with them in the 
adventure : which was probably done by lot; it being very clear that their neigh- 
bours, the Franks *, who agreed with them in cuſtoms, as well as language, ob- 
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ſerved that method. | They ſeem in this to have copied after the Romans, why took 
a like method in ſettling their colonies, and in diſtributing the frontier lands of the 
empire among the ſoldiers employed in their defence, deſcendible to their heit at 
leaſt from the time of Alexander Severus. Theſe allotments being made in pro. 
portion to the rank which each man held in the army, and to the numbe; of 2 
general's followers, large tracts of country muſt of courſe be aſſigned to the pen. 
cipal commanders ; who were probably in ſuch expeditions followed by their own 
vaſſals: and theſe being ſettled about them, they became the natural goyerng;, o 
countries where they planted ; and having been of all councils of war in times of 
action, became likewiſe, in ſeaſons of peace, members of the great councils, which 
directed all the important affairs of the kingdom. They are ſtyled in our old 
Chronicles, principes, ſatrapæ, dynaſtæ, majores natu, optimates, proceres, and ſome- 
times comites ; even after Alfred's diviſion of England into counties, when the 14g 
of thoſe titles was generally no more than a title of office; and in caſes where 
there is no reaſon to imagine, they had any command or authority, but within their 
own lands, and over their own vaſſals. But though theſe were the conſtant or. 
dinary members of. the great councils, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
fame uſage continued here, which prevailed over all parts of Germany, Sweden, and 
the North, where on ſuch extraordinary occaſions, as the entering into a war, and 
the levying of new taxes to ſupport it, the leſſer nobility was always convened be- 
fore a reſolution was taken, according to the wellknown maxim; that what con- 
cerned all, cught to be treated by all in common *. | 
IT would be eaſy, were it not too tedious, to verify, by a great number of quo- 
tations, all theſe particulars; except the laſt, which is ſupported only by the rea- 
ſon of the thing, by the ancient practice of the German nations, and by the ſub- 
{criptions, of now and then an archdeacon and high ſheriff, who yet might have 


 eftates to qualify them; but more frequently of the King's thanes or minifers, to 


the acts of great councils. The ordinary conſtituent members thereof were only 
the biſhops and abbots, who had very large poſſeſſions, and the proceres, or chief 
nobility: nor is there the leaſt paſſage in any of our old hiſtorians and records, that 
affords any juſt reaſon to ſurmiſe the contrary ; they all ſpeaking of them as ſo 
many aſſemblies of the proceres, and mentioning no others among the conſtituent 
members, hen they come to enumerate the particulars. They do on ſome oc- 
caſions indeed make uſe of the word populus, to expreſs the laity in contradiſtinction 
to the clergy, and to repreſent the fulneſs of an aſſembly: and ſome have fondly 
catched at this expreſſion, as if it favoured their groundleſs notion of a repreſen- 
tation of the populace; a thing utterly unknown in any quarter of the world in 
thoſe ages, But M. Baluze, in his preface to the common law of Germany, con- 
tained in the capitularies of Charles the Great, and other kings of France (in 
which the old laws of the Sali, Ripuarii, Burgundians, Lombardi, and other Ger- 
man nations are compriſed) hath fully proved, that this term means only multitulo 
procerum, a numerous aſſembly of the principal nobility, and that none elſe had a 
ſeat or voice in thoſe great councils. Not to enter into a long detail upon this ſub- 
je, which hath been treated at large and irrefragably proved by the late learned 
Pr. Brady, J ſhall only mention two relations; which will help to explain what 1s 
advanced above, and which 1 do not fenicwber to bars been taken notice of by 
any writer. Bede i fays, that in the great battle fought between Eg frid and Ether 
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re; in which the latter gained the day, and, by his victory, recovered the country 
of Lindſey, there was left on the field a Northumbrian ſoldier grievouſly wounded ; 
who was taken up and carried captive into Mercia. 'There he endeavoured to con- 
ceal his quality in hopes of being admitted to an eaſier ranſom ; - pretending to 
be only a poor fitler, who was bringing proviſions to the army, and came by that 
means to be accidentally involved in the laughter of the day: but his good breed- 
ing and underſtanding, much above the level and capacity of a ruſtick, ſoon diſ- 
covered what he really was, and obliged him to own that he was a ſoldier. This 
ſhews plainly, that the Saxons, for above two hundred years after they came into 
England, ſtill ſtuck to the. old German cuſtom of making uſe of no ſoldiers, but 
who were likewiſe gentlemen, in their armies. $ 

Tux other relation is in the hiſtory of Ely *, and ſets forth that Wulfric, bei g 
by Edward the Confeſſer, to whom he was related, appointed, in A. D. 1045, ab 
of that monaſtery, made over ſeveral of its manors and poſſeſſions to his brother 
| Gudmund; who was deſperately in love with a fair lady, but likely to be diſap- 
pointed in his courtſhip, for want of a better eſtate. The lady was herſelf a per- 
ſon of quality, daughter of a great man, and heireſs of a large eſtate, which ſhe 
derived from her anceſtors ; and though ſhe liked Gudmund's perſon well enough, 
and had no other objection to the match, yet ſhe abſolutely refuſed to marry him; 
becauſe, though he was a nobleman, he had not an eſtate ſufficient to qualify him to 
be one of the proceres of the kingdom; to whom, as is above obſerved, the right 
of ſitting in the great council was appropriated. The abbot, purely out of com- 
paſſion to his brother, alienated to him the manors of Merham, Livermere, Na- 
chenftun, Acholt, Garboldeſham, and other lands of the abbey, in order to make 
him maſter of forty hides of land: which removing the lady's objection, the mar- 
riage took effect. It appears evidently from this relation, that however noble any 
man was by his birth, and even though deſcended: of the royal family, and related 
to the king himſelf, yet he could not be one of the proceres, unleſs he had an eſtate 


of forty hides of land. Nobility of birth was indeed previouſſy neceſſary; but 


not a ſufficient qualification, without a ſuitable eſtate: and this Saxon uſage, not- 
withſtanding the feudal law occaſioned ſome alteration in the ſtate, of things after 
the conqueſt, ſeems to have been a precedent for the diſtinction made about the 
time of Henry II, between the greater and the /fſer barons: the former only being 
particularly ſummoned to parliament. | | 
Tur feudal law was nothing but a collection of cuſtoms obſerved in the German 
and other nations with regard to the tenures of land, digeſted into a body of com- 
mon law, made up of the moſt rigid of thoſe cuſtoms; which having been firſt 
adopted by the Lomburds in Taly, were brought on this fide the Apes by Charle- 
Magne, who thought they might be uſeful for the defence of his vaſt empire; and 


received by the Normans in all their rigour. Some think that the payment of 


beriots was firſt introduced by Canute, in order, after he had ſent away his-Dan/b 
forces, to get all the arms of the kingdom into his hands: but as there were the 


like payments all over Germany, upon the death of a vaſſal, it ſeems more likely to 


have been an ancient Saum cuſtom; ſuch as the dower of a wife, which was al- 
ways a third of her huſband's eſtate, though only mentioned on occaſion of penal 
laws z, declaring it forfeited in caſe of her conſenting to his iniquity, or of her 
marrying in leſs than an year aſter his deceaſe. Many of theſe cuſtoms prevailed 
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. in England during the Saxon times; for though there were no premier ſeifin, relief 
7 homage, wardſbips, marriage, and other hardſhips of a feudal nature; yet þ,,;,,. 
were conſtantly paid to the crown (except in the caſe of a perſon killed in its 
ſervice *) or to the immediate lord of whom. the land was holden. Every free- 
holder was, after the twelfth year of his age, obliged. to take an oath of fealty 
as his guardian did for him in caſe the minor had not attained that age. All lands 
| | whatever 3 ſubjected the owner to the obligations of marching inwarlike expedition; 
. and of contributing to the charges of building and repairing caſtles and bridges 
| and being bound to have his arms always ready for defence of the country in pro- 
portion to his eſtate; there was every year, on February 3, a general review of 
thoſe arms, when every body was obliged to produce them, to ſhew they were in 
good order; it being made through the whole kingdom on the ſame day, to pre- 
vent any fraud by people's lending them to one another. The time of ſervice, on 

warlike expeditions, was not limited to forty days, as it was after the cong 
agreeable to the tenor of the feudal law : but was eontinued 5 as long as the pub- 
lick neceſſity, and occaſion of the ſervice, required; only in the, caſe of a ſea-arma. 
ment, the cinque ports, who furniſhed a certain number of ſhips for that ſervice, 
were not obliged to provide for them longer than fifteen days at their own ex- 
pence. The charges of land-armies were defrayed chiefly by the land-holders; 
who furniſhed pay and victuals to the ſoldiers that compoſed them: and the money 
levied for that purpoſe was not ſent to the king, but given to the ſoldiers them- 
ſelves. Each county ſent a number of men in proportion to its extent, or valua- 
tion; the whole kingdom of England being divided into two hundred and forty- 

three thouſand and fix hundred hides, and the freeholders thereof in a co 
court 7 choſe the officers and commander in chief of their ſeveral forces. In Berk- 
ſhire, according to Domeſday book, every five hides ſent a man: but the proportion 
| ſeems to be different on extraordinary occaſions in times of danger, or in other 
. counties which lay more expoſed to the invaſions of an enemy; at leaſt Athelfan's 
| laws * charge every plough-land with the maintenance of two horſemen. The 
| great towns were alſo rated at a number of hides: but ſome of them ſeem to have 
=_ compounded as well for a certain number of men to be provided by them in ſuch 
expeditions (e. g. Warwick for ten, Leiceſter. twelve, and Oxford twenty) as for 
the rate of the fine to be paid in caſe of a default, it being fixed at twenty ſhillings 
a man; whereas in other caſes it amounted to fifty or an hundred ſhillings. Theſe 
laſt were the penalties for not coming upon ſummons: but as the Germans in general 
; thought cowardice and infidelity to be the moſt infamous of crimes, and puniſhed 
= . | them in the ſevereſt manner, whoever deſerted. in a march, or quitted his lord in 
= . the field, was, by the Saxon ** laws, puniſhed capitally, and forfeited his copy-hold 
mh lands to the lord of whom they were held, and his lands of inheritance to the 
king. In this manner was . proviſion made for the common ſafety and defence 

of the nation. . = 1 | 1 

= 5 Turn were ſome lands not liable to any forfeiture ; -** not even for rebellion. 
Theſe were probably ſuch as had been allotted to the. firſt adventurers, when a par- 
tition was made of their conqueſts, and deſcended afterwards to their poſterity with 
the fame privileges and allodial rights as had been enjoyed by the original pro- 
prietors: but they were continually leſſening in their quantity, and were, by the 
time of Edgar, reduced to a ſmall pittance; if we may judge of other counties, by 
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bat is ſaid of that of Huntingdon, in a verdict given at the county court ſoon 
* er that prince's death, and declaring that there were no ſuch unforfeitable lands, 


in it, except two hides near Spaldwick, It was impoſſible for lands to continue 


long in the ſame ſtate among a people, whoſe cuſtoms, in relation to the deſcent 
of eſtates, and whoſe circumſtances, in point of ſituation, were like thoſe of the 
Engliſh Saxons. Their landed eſtates were, upon the death of a proprietor, di- 
ded equally, according to the Roman law, or rather the cuſtom of the Britiſh and 
other Celtic nations, among the male children: which reduced them to ſuch a de- 

ce, that the deſcendents of the firſt conquerors became, in a few ſucceſſions, not 
qualified, for want of a ſufficient fortune in land, to be admitted among the pro- 
ceres of the realm ; till by being put into earldoms, governments, and other offices, 
or being enriched by grants of manors, from the favour and bounty of the crown, 
they were enabled to revive that dormant privilege ; which, though ſome of their 
anceſtors had formerly enjoyed it, had been as it were in abeyance, or ſuſpenſe, 
during the time of their poverty. The Saxons too were continually at war either 
with the Britains, or with one another; ſo that families were continually extin- 
uiſhing from the time of their firſt ſettlement in England: and the Daniſh in- 
vaſions coming on afterwards, made a terrible havock among them, as well as gave 
eccaſion to the forfeiture of whole counties; ſo that by the time of Athelſtan al- 
moſt all the lands of the kingdom had fallen into the crown, either by eſcheat or 
forfeiture. They were indeed generally granted out again by our kings, and. 
termed bocland, becauſe given by written charters ; but on ſuch reſervation of rent, 
and other terms as were expreſſed in the grant: which regulated likewiſe the man- 
ner of their deſcent, and either ſettled or reſtrained the poſſeſſor s power in their 
diſpoſition and conveyance, , Lands of this kind were forfeited for murder or trea- 
ſon : but the forfeiture * did not extend to the children of the guilty perſon, if born. 
before the crime was committee. | 2 

Taz crown itſelf deſcended according to the courſe of a lineal agnatic ſuc- 
ceſſion; all the males; deſcended from the blood of the firſt king or progenitor of 
the royal family, ſucceeding to it in their reſpective order, by right of blood, cb 


ſanguinis continuationem, as the lawyers expreſs themſelves. This regular way of 


ſucceſſion, founded on the order of nature, ſeems to have been the conſtitution of 
all the German nations in ancient times: and obtained in Fance, as well as in the 
empire. In this kind of ſucceſſion, when a prince hath ſeveral ſons, each of theſe 
form a diſtinct line or primogeniture; the elder taking place before the younger; ſo 
that till the line of the eldeſt ſon is extinct, neither the ſecond ſon, nor any of his 
deſcendents, can ſucceed: but when that is extinct, the line of the ſecond ſon takes 
place; and this being extinct, the third comes in; and ſo on in their reſpective or- 
der; ſtill keeping to the rule, that none of a ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, or other 
line can ſucceed, whilſt there are any males of an elder or preceding line remaining. 
This rule holds in the collateral, as well as direct, branches; the brothers of a king 


forming each of them a diſtinct Ane, with the ſame right and order of fucceſſion. 


duch was the conſtitution of all the kingdoms, of the Saxon heptarcby: and for 
this reaſon, our old hiſtorians, when they ſpeak. of a prince's acceſſion to any of 
thoſe crowns, conſtantly take care to deſcribe his genealogy, and ſhew the line of 
his deſcent from the Gengrcha, or fiſt king of the nation. This appears throughout 
the whole Saen Chronicle, more particularly with regard to the ſucceſſion of the 
l- Sauen princes; whoſe kingdom and conſtitution, agreed with the others, if it 
did not ſerve for a rule to all the reſt of England, according to the Saxon laws con- 
taned in the charter of Henry I, where it is ſtyled caput regni et lgum. 
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mitted to writing; the general tenor thereof being the ſame in all their colonies, 
as appears evidently from the Capitularies. The collections of our old Saxon laws, 


he was with his wife and children reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. Theſe mulcts 


as to life and limbs, yet he could not remit the ſine due by law to the injured 


offender being to be hanged without mercy: and that it was, in the ſtrictneſs of 
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RING Donis being indivifible in their nature, could not be ſhared among the 
children; ſo that the eldeſt fon ſucceeded to the whole of his father's realm A 
every kingdom of the heptarchy : but this did not hinder princes from giving, out 
of their conqueſts, confiderable appanages to their younger ſons; who poſſeſſed 
them with ſo full an authority, that they they are often ſtyled kings by our ola 
writers. Theſe appanages do not ſeem to have been diſmembered from the body 
of the kingdom, and to have formed ſo many diſtinct ſovereignties, as they white 
to have done in France after its conqueſt by Clovis, and in the time of his deſceng- 
ents; the kingdoms of the Engliſh heptarchy being of too ſmall an extent * 
admit of ſuch a diſmembering, before the reigns of Egbert and Ethekvolf, In all 
thoſe kingdoms, when the princes thereof died without iſſue male, their daughters 
never ſucceeded nor advanced any pretenſions to the crown ; fo that the rule of ſuc- 
ceſſion was the ſame here among our Saxon princes, as it was in France under the 
Merovingian and Caroline races. The French imagining; they derived great ad. 
vantages from ſuch an excluſion of females, have ever fince adhered to the fame 
order of ſucceſſion : but it was altered in this country, either upon the conqueſt 
among other changes made by the Normans, or upon the utter extinction of the 
male line of our kings in Edgar Atheling, according to the analogy of the law or 
cuſtoms * received among the German, Saxon, and French nations, in the caſe of 
private inheritances ; which, though deſcending lineally according to proximity in 
blood * in the male line, yet, in defe& of male heirs, went to the females; who in 
ſuch caſes ſucceeded to lands, as well of a noble, as a baſer tenure. 


XLVIII. Tux laws of all the German nations on the continent, and of the Saxons 
in this iſland, conſiſted in cuſtoms immemorially obſerved, without being com- 


that have been tranſmitted to us, contain only ſome conſtitutions of our princes, 
occaſioned by the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, or deſigned to moderate the ri- 
gour of the common law); or elſe to provide againſt certain inconveniencies, 
which a change of times and circumſtances had introduced. The confidering 
them in another light hath occaſioned ſome to think, that our anceſtors did not 
inflict on offenders penalties adequate to the heinouſneſs of their crimes; and 
that pecuniary mulcts were all the puniſhment denounced againſt the greateſt : but 
there are 'paſſages enough, even in theſe proviſional ſtatutes, which are moſt of 
them penal, to ſhew the groſſneſs of their miſtake. Such commutations were in- 
deed allowed in ſeveral capital crimes, in the caſe of a firſt offence, as Aſfred de- 
clares in the preface to his laws; and likewiſe upon an offender's repentance, con- 
feſſion, and taking refuge in a church or ſanctuary: but notwithſtanding this mi- 
tigation of the rigour of the law, the criminal came not off ſo eaſily, as is now ſur- 
miſed; ſince if he did not pay the mulcts, in any age when money was very ſcarce, 


were fixed, that the offender might not lye at the judge's mercy, nor the injured 
perſon and his family be defrauded : in which laſt caſe the law provided fo care- 
fully, that though the king could pardon all crimes, even murders and treaſon, 


perſon or family. Even theft could not be commuted, if repeated“; the 
law, capital in the firſt inſtance, when manifeſt, appears from Bdgar's lawss, and 
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the relation of the caſe of Atbelſtan a preſbyter, who having concealed ſome ſtolen 
ods, was for that offence ſubject to death, if the ſecular courts took cognizance 
bk his crime, or to degradation, if tried by his biſhop ; this latter penalty inflicted 
on 2 clergyman being deemed equivalent to a capital puniſhment in a layman. In 
(ome caſes when the criminal was a ceor/ or ruſtick, it was puniſhed * with the 
cutting off the hand and foot : but there were few inſtances wherein the Saxons 
| oroceeded to corporal puniſhments in the caſe of any perſons, but ſlaves; who 
alone were ſubject to whipping 3, in caſes where others commuted, and to + caſtra- 
tion for the crime of fornication, In puniſhments of this kind, the vengeance cf 
the.law fell upon that part of the body which had been immediately concerned 
in the crime, or the amputation whereof would probably prevent a future re- 
lapſe. Thus a wife committing adultery 5 not only forfeited all her eſtate to the 
huſband, but had her noſe and ears cut off, being branded for ever with infamy. 
Sacrilege and falſe * coining, were puniſhed with cutting off the hand, and ſuch 


as ſpread falſe reports and calumnies to the prejudice of others either in their per= | 


ſon or fortune, had their tongue cut out, upon proof of the falſhood of the aſper- 


fwn*, In theſe points the Engliſb agreed with the cuſtoms of other German na- 


tions, as appears throughout the capitularies. | 

THERE Was a like agreement between them in their methods of proof, and 
their courts of judicature : no ſervant could be interrogated or examined againſt 
his maſter, when life was in 9 queſtion ; whoever had given falſe teſtimony in 
any cauſe, could not **, though he were pardoned, be ever after admitted as a 
witneſs ; all ſlaves **, even after they were manumiſed, and all perſons reputed in- 
famous, as having been cenſured in any civil or eccleſiaſtical court, lay under the 
fame incapacity. It was one reaſon why the jurors that were to judge in cauſes 
civil and criminal, were neceſſarily to be ſummoned out of the neighbourhood of 
the place where the matter in controverſy lay, or the fact was committed; be- 
cauſe they were beſt acquainted with the character of the witneſſes produced, 
and well qualified to judge of the credit to be given to their teſtimony, by having 
a ſufficient knowlege of the caſe, and being able to atteſt the fact themſelves. 
But notwithſtanding their care in this reſpect, falſe teſtimonies; hecame very fre- 
quent ; and every ſuſpected, or inſufficiently accuſed, perſon. being obliged to clear 
his innocence by the oaths of a great number of compurgators, who ſwore to 
their belief of the truth of what the criminal depoſed. himſelf, this cuſtom of 
ſwearing, rendering oaths familiar, gave occaſion. to an infinite number of perjuries, 
To prevent theſe, and to preſerve innocence from the dangers” to which it was 
expoſed by a too general contempt of oaths , ſeveral methods of trial were in- 
vented by the German and other northern nations; in conſequence of a notion, 


that God preſided over trials by fire and water, and would always interpoſe mi- 


raculouſly to declare innocence. | Theſe methods were moſt of them introduced in 
the times of paganiſm, being remains of the ſuperſtition of the old Germans, who 
wereextremely given to divinations of various kinds, as Tacitus obſerves: but were con- 
tinued, or revived, after the reception of Chriſtianity, in imitation of the water ofjealouſy 
among the Jews, or out of an extravagant opinion of the miraculous virtue of relicks. 

Tnus Gondebaud, king of the Burgundians'+, about H. D. go, inſtituted duels 
or combats; which, however it expoſed an innocent perſon to the ſword of his ace 
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triumph over truth, and guilt get the better of innocence. It was certainly a very 
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cuſer and the hazard of a victory, ſeemed to allow him 3 better chance for his lit, 
than he had, in an age of perjuries, from the conſcience and veracity of witnege, 
This practice was ſoon adopted by the French; from whom it paſſed to the Lan. 
bards, Bavarians, and other nations: but was not introduced into England, till afier 
the conqueſt by the Normans. The methods of a like kind here uſed for the 
clearing of innocence, or diſcovery of truth, were the fire and the water. or dea 
the former being confined to gentlemen * ; the other ſerving for the trial of the 
common people. 'The fire-ordeal had been uſed by the Ripuarians *, before they 
were Chriſtians, and by other heathens (ſuch probably as worſhiped fire) befor 
the time of 3 Sopbocles : it was practiſed alſo by the Wi/igoths + ; and conſiſted either 
in taking up with the naked hand a bar of iron, heated burning hot, of the 
weight of one or more pounds, according to the number of articles exhibited 
againſt a perſon, and carrying it to a certain diſtance ; or in walking blindfold and 
barefoot over a number of p , heated in the like manner, and placed 
about a yard diſtant from each other. If the perſon, put to this trial, underwent 
it, without diſcovering any ſenſe of pain, or having any marks of hurt in his hands 
or feet, he was acquitted immediately : but if it ha otherwiſe, he ſuffered the 
puniſhment which the law inflicted. The trial in water-ordeal was, either by 
plunging the arm up to the elbow in ſcalding water, in which manner Terbergas, 
the emperor Lothair's wife, was cleared, by her deputy's eſcaping unhurt; or by 
caſting the perſon ſuſpected into a river or pond of cold water: in which caſe, if 
he floated on the ſurface without any ſwimming - poſture, it was deemed an evi- 
dence of his guilt; but if he ſunk, he was acquitted. The inſtitution of this laſt 
method of purgation, is by ſome aſcribed to Pope Eugenius IT*, who eſtabliſhed it 
at the requeſt of the emperor Louis, ſon of Charle-Magne : but it ſeems more 
probable, that he onely 7 appointed the form of divine ſervice on that occaſion, as 
we learn from the Membrane Remigiane, wrote in the ſame age, and other ancient 
authorities. It was much oppoſed by many of the clergy *, who thought it pre- 
poſterous to make ſwimming an argument of guilt, when St. Peter ſunk for want 
of faith, the Egyptians were drowned in the Red ſea, and the guilty world was 
overwhelmed by the general deluge, whilſt Noah and his pious family floated in 
the ark upon the top of the waters. Theſe and the like objections had ſo much 
weight, that ſoon” after that Pope's death, the capitularies of Aix la Chappelle in 
A. D. 828, and of Wormes A. D. 829, forbade its being uſed by any of the im- 
perial delegates, appointed to inſpect the adminiſtration of juſtice in the provinces 
of the empire. All theſe practices, dignified by the title of Judicium Dei, were 
oppoſed by ſeveral biſhopsꝰ, as unauthorized acts, on which no ſtreſs could be 
laid ; as mere human inventions, without any warrant from ſcripture ; and as at- 
fording wicked perſons means, by ſecret arts, tricks, and ſorceries, to make falſhood 


unreaſonable thing to pronounce a man guilty; unleſs he was cleared by a miracle; 
and to make a particular interpoſition of providence neceſſary to ſave innocence 
from deſtruction; fo that 'Srephen' V, who came to the papacy in A. D. 885, 
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thought fit to condemn the triak by but jron, and ſcalding water, Several councils 
in France and declared from time to time againſt all theſe ordeals : but 
ple were ſo attached to their old cuſtoms, that it was the work of ſome * ages 
ay irpate their practice. In England they continued to the time of Henry III; 
in the third year of whole reign orders? were given by the king's council, to ſome 
of the itinerant juſtices in their circuits, not to put any upon the trial ordeal; 
Fhich, after languiſhing for ſome time, fell at laſt entirely into diſuſe. CM 
TyzRE were other of the like ſuperſtitious methods of purgation uſed, though 
leſs frequently, and in leſs conſiderable inſtances, among the Engliſh Saxons ; as 
well as by all the German nations on the continent : particularly what was called 
by the former, corſned * (the loaf of execration) or the judicial morſel. It was a 
piece of bread, or cheeſe, weighing about an ounce; which, after a form of exor- 
ciſm +, appointing its uſe, and deſiring of the Almighty, that it might cauſe pale- 
neſs in the countenance, convulſions in the limbs, and find no paſſage, if the man 
was really guilty, but that it might be eaſily ſwallowed, and turn to health and 
nouriſhment, in caſe he was innocent of the crime laid to his charge, was given 
to the ſuſpected perſon; who was thereupon acquitted or condemned, as theſe cf- 
{cs reſpectively followed. In all trials of this kind, the accuſed generally received 
the euchariſt; being firſt adjured by the relicks of ſaints, and by every thing 
deemed moſt ſacred by a Chriſtian, not to communicate, unleſs he were innocent: 
and the uſages themſelves ſeem to have been, either the remains of pagan ſuper- 
ſtitions and divinations, or elſe to have been taken up (as the forms of ſervice uſed 


on thoſe occaſions indicate) in imitation of ſome miraculous deliverances recorded 
in the Old and New Teftaments, and in conſequence of a groundleſs notion, that a 


facerdotal prayer or bleſſing can endow inanimate things with ſupernatural powers 
and virtues. This notion, however. it came to be entertained at fir*, hath certainly 
no warrant either from ſcripture or reaſon ; for the natural operatic is and effects of 
things, being ſettled by the God of nature in their firſt creatio , he alone can 
ſuſpend thoſe operations, and ſuperadd to them other virtues. He h th been pleaſed 
do do ſo in ſome caſes, as in baptiſm and the euchariſt; and ha h expreſsly au- 
thoriſed us to aſcribe to the elements therein uſed ſupernatural effe: ts: yet as theſe 
do not flow from the nature of thoſe elements or actions, but are wing purely to 
the divine inſtitution, we can neither depend upon ſuch effects in thoſe inſtances 
when we deviate from the inſtitution, nor on the like in any oth rs, which are 
founded only upon human inſtitution.” FA | 7 


XLIX. Tur courts of juſtice, eſtabliſhed or regulated by Alfred. had likewiſe Cours of 
a great affinity with thoſe of Germany 5, where they had their bar n, hundred, 


and county-courts, as we ſee throughout the capitularies: ſo that wha er new or- 
der that king might ſettle in theſe, the leſſer judicature of 
mination of ſmall treſpaſſes, and of diſputes about boundaries, and he view of 
frank-pledges, ſeem to have been the principal parts of his peculiar inſtitutions. 
The hundred and county-courts among the Alamanni, Salii, Frank and Lom- 
bards, were empowered to determine all controverſies; except in aſes where 
either the liberty of perſons. or the property of lands were concerned: ut of theſe 
they could not take cogniſance; * unleſs either the earl or the royal del. gate were 
preſent. It is not unlikely, that they lay under the ſame reſtraint here, til. the reign 
of Affred hen the ſheriff, who had acted before as the earl's deputy, vis made 
an in nt magiſtrate, with an inherent power to judge, in conjunCctic 1 with 
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the frecholders, who owed ſuit and ſervice to the county-court, and 
ſeffors in judicature; and to determine all cauſes cogniſable in that c 


Book IV. 
Were his aſ- 
g But from 
that time, it is evident, by abundance of facts related in the books of Rum and By 


that the titles of lands and matiors were tried and decided; fines and concords paſſed. 
ſales, mortgages, purchaſes, donations of eſtates, manumiſfons, Ge. made, not only 
in county-courts, but even in thoſe of the hundred. Theſe county-courts be 
held every month throughout the year: and in that of October, the ſheriff 


| w 
annually choſen for the year enſuing by the echotders, who were their coat,” 


in judgment; as the beretochs alſo were, wh had the command of all the military 


forces of the county. The centenary, or preſident of the hundred court, wi 
choſen in the ſame manner: and Sir H. Spelman *, in his Icenta, ſays, that Fire. 
bamburg was the uſual place for convening the freeholders of an hundred in the 
county of Nerfolk, for ſuch elections. The capitularies ſhew, that they were 
choſen in the like manner among the Pranks and Germans; ſo careful were thoſe 
nations to have the general adrniniſtration of juſtice repoſed in the hands of tho. 
who had the greateſt ſhate of landed property in the country. The freeholders of 
thoſe days (all that held by military tenure being fo called, if they had not received 
knighthood) were men of confiderable eſtates; and it would not be diſagreeable to 
the fpirit of our old Saxon conſtitution, if, notwithſtanding any later alteration in 
the ſtate of things, Juſtices of the peace were now choſen, as the coroners, the 
original conſervators of the peace, formerly were, and till are, by the freeholders, 
or elſe gentlemen of certain/eftates, equivalent to thoſe of knights in former days, 
had of courſe a power of acting as juſtices veſted in their perſons, on account of 
their poſſeſſion of ſuch eſtates, without depending on miniſterial pleaſure for a 
Our of the coaſſeſſors in theſe county and hundred courts, were the twelve 
jurors choſen by the reſt; all taken from the neighbourhood of the place where the 
matter of diſpute lay, or the fact in queſtion was committed; and all acquainted 
with the ſtate of the caſe, and qualified to determine it by their own knowledge: 
on which account they are ſometimes termed witneſſes, as the judgment of thoſe 
courts is often called the fefimony of the county or hundred. They had no 
notion of perſons brought from diſtant parts, being competent witneſſes in the 
catifes that came before them: and none were admitted to be of the jury, but ſuch 
as knew the truth of the thing in queſtion, and 5 were able to give a verdict upon 
their own knowledge. They were not however mere witneſſes; being likewiſe 
judges in England“, as well as Germany; and even more conſiderable than the other 
aſſeffors, becauſe their ſuperior knowledge of the point in queſtion influenced the 
judgment'of the teſt ; ſo that, by what appears of the proceedings in former days, 
they ſeem to be ſomewhat like the rappor teurs, or committees of the judicatures, 
called parlements in France, appointed by the whole court to examine a caſe, and 
report their opinion; which is generally followed in the deciſion. In Sweden and 


the north of Eurqpe, they till continue to exerciſe their judicial capacity : but it 
ſeems to have been laid aſide in ſome meaſüre here, ever fince the conqueſt ; when 
the Normans gradually introduced this and other deviations from the Exgliſb uſages. 


Im the famous court held on Pinnenden heath, near Maidftone in Kent, in the time of 


William the Cunqueror, to? determine the fight of lands, belonging to the church 
of Canterbury, atid diſputed between archbiſhop Laufranc and Odo earl of Kent, 
the Whole county fat in judgmeft, and gave'their ſentence, without having recourſe 
to a Tele jury: and the fame method was taken at the trial of the cauſe between 
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tithop of Rechger, againſt Picot the ſheriff, about lands in Gi/ſchom, came to be 
tried in the county-court of Kent, all the freeholders met to decide it: and for fear 
of the ſheriff, declared that the land belonged to the crown. Odo the earl, who 
preſided in the court, as the king's juſticiary, ſuſpecting how the matter went, made 
them a propoſal ; which inſinuates, that the aſſeſſors in theſe courts took no oath 
to do juſtice ; and which he imagined might contribute to diſcover the truth, and 
e a right deciſion of the controverſy. He ordered them, if they knew what 


they ſaid to be true, to chooſe twelve of their number, to confirm what they {aid 


upon oath ; which was done : and the jurors, after retiring to conſult together, 
being terrified by the ſheriff, ſwore to the truth of what had been faid, and the 
land, upon this verdict, was adjudged to the king. It appeared afterwards very 
plainly that the jurors were perjured: and ſome of them conſeſſing it, the ſheriff 
was ordered to ſummon all the reſt to London, with twelve others of the moſt con- 
ſiderable freeholders of the county, to appear before the great barons of all Eng- 
land; when the firſt jury either owning their guilt, or declining to prove their in- 
nocence by the fire-ordeal, were ſined, and the land adjudged to the biſhop. This 
was the firſt precedent after the conqueſt of a jury, not named by the ſheriff, but 
choſen by the freeholders aſſembled in the court: and it doth not appear to be fol- 
lowed in other trials, till after the time of king Stephen ; there being no notice 
taken of any between the monks of Canterbury and Ralf Picut the ſheriff, which 
was tried at the latter end of that prince's reign, in A. D. 1153, in the county- 
court held at Caftaners. It was Henry II, who, to prevent the miſchiefs ariſing 


grande affiſe * ; leaving it to the defendant's option to defend his right in the lands 
he poſſeſſed either by battle, or by the judgment of a jury of twelye men, choſen 
by four legal knights of the county, out of the neighbourhood. This was done 
by the council of the nobility : and thus were juries eſtabliſhed in the manner that 
hath ever ſince obtained, except in the point of their nomination : which by an un- 
happy policy of adding, upon favourable occaſions, to the ordinary power of the 
officers of the crown, hath ſince fallen into the hands af the ſheriffs. | 
IT is very probable, that ſuch jurors had originally, even in Nærmandie, a ju- 
dicial power, they being, in the grand cuſtumier of that country, termed judiciarii; 
and the cuſtom of jurors having been eſtabliſhed with a judicial power by king 
Regner Lodbrog 3, when he aboliſhed duels in Denmark, about A. D. 820, above 
fifty years before Rollo left that country, in order to invade France and ſettle in 
Normandie. It is not worth while to diſpute, whether juries, at this day in Eng- 
land, may be properly termed judges; ſince they are ſo in effect, and their verdict 


court, being indiſpenſably obliged to conform to it in their ſentence. The lord 
chancellor Forteſcue 5 conſiders them as witneſſes, on account of the knowledge 
which they are ſuppoſed to have of the fact or point in iſſue; it being for this rea- 
ſon, that they ought always to be ſummoned. out of the neighbourhood of the place : 
and their knowledge of the fact, as well as of the perſons, circumſtances, and 


the other witneſſes, as of the truth or-falſhood ef their depoſitions, Theſe are 
Points in which - they, ought to exerciſe their judgment, and make uſe. of all their 
knowledge, without taking what is ſworn for granted. _The very reaſon why they 


"Se Seen net. in Eadmer. p. 197. 3 &7, 10, 1656. 2 Gram. Hiſt. 
Danic. I. ix. -+ This verdict is in the phraſe and ſenſe of gur law, the judgment of a man's peers. 
5 Com, deleg. Anglie, c. 26, 27. Wi | da #7 | BY 


* 


the abbey of Croyland and Juo Taillebeis, in the county-court held at Spalding, ac- 
cording, to Ingulf”s relation. But when, in the ſame reign, the ſuit of Gunduf, 


from trials by battle, which had been introduced by the Normans, firſt inſtituted the 


is a judgment to all intents and purpoſes; the king's juſtices, who preſide in the 


characters of their neighbours, enabling them to judge as well of the. credibility of 


are impannelled out of the neighbourhood is, in order to guard againſt unk 
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ſuborned, hireling, vagabond, malicious, and ſcandalous witnefles : and if , 
not made uſe of in the courts of admiralty, or of the conſtable and marſhuj f. 
the trial of facts or contracts committed on the high ſeas, or made in foreign 5 
it is becauſe in ſuch caſes there are no neighbours to be put upon juries. i 
_ 'NoRMANDIE was divided into vicomteꝝ and bailhages; cantons of country * 
ſwering to our hundreds and counties; each diſtrict having its reſpective court for 
adminiſtring juſtice to the people within its juriſdiction. © The great lords bad 
alſo their court barons; in which they exerciſed a juriſdiction over their tenants 
and ſuch as reſided within their manors. The Normans thus agreed in genery 
with the Engliſh, Germans, and other northern nations in their uſages : but had 
likewiſe ſome peculiar cuſtoms of their own, particularly in the point of fendal 
juriſdiction; ſo that though they kept up the names of the hundred and county. 
courts in England, they yet introduced new forms, laws, and proceedings into them 
after the conqueſt. In thoſe courts, the parties concerned in any cauſes, were ſym. 
moned to give their anſwer, or appear in court, by ſome of the frecholders or aflec.. 
ſors in it, deputed by the reſt to attend them for that purpoſe: and they pleaded 
their cauſe either by themſelves, or by a proxy, generally one of the ſuitors of the 
court, whom either friendſhip engaged, or chance offered, to aſſert the juſtice of 
their claim, which was determined in a ſummary way. But after the conqueft 
this method fell into diſuſe : writs, and advocates by profeſſion, were introduced 
and multiplied as occaſions offered; law became a trade; ſuits were drawn out to 
a tedious length, and attended with an expence unknown before; juſtice, no longer 
adminiſtered in its primitive ſimplicity, began to give way to thoſe querks, niceties, 
and chicanes, which the Normans have been ever noted for encouraging, and 
which have fince abounded to ſuch an exceſs, as to baffle right, and prevent relief 
to the injured ; to evade the redreſs which equity demands ; to render the event of 
a ſuit uncertain ; to ſtifle the merits of a cauſe; and to make the deciſion 
not ſo much on its goodneſs, as on the ability, care, and honeſty of the lawyer, to 
whoſe management it is committed. The feudal law, which had been practiſed in 
Normandie, was brought over hither with all its rigorous appendages; and took 
place not only in courts baron, but in other courts to ſuch a degree, as to extinguiſh 
a great part of the old Engliſb cuſtoms: and the cauſes of great lords, cogniſable 
before in the hundred and county-courts, were now reſerved to the king's court; 
which ſoon began to be peſtered, not only by thoſe original cauſes, but by a mul- 
titude of appeals * from inferior judicatures. In ſuch caſes, when parties were to 
ſeek for juſtice at an inconvenient diſtance from their own homes, and to be ſum- 
moned out of the counties where they reſided, it became neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe, inſtead of meſſengers, to make uſe of writs; which being drawn up by the 
king's chancellor or chief chaplain, and the clergy under him, attending about 
court, and ſerving for notaries and ſecretaries, wete'ſealed by the chief juſticiary, 
and ſent with his atteſtation all over the kingdom. The Engliſh Saxon prelates 
and nobility, according to ancient cuſtom, conſtantly attended the king at the three 
great feſtivals of Chriſimas, Eaſter, and Whitſontide : and the Normans paying the 
like attendance on their duke, theſe were the principal ſeaſons for hearing caiiſes in 
the king's court; who fitting himſelf in judgment, had the crown put upon hs 
head with great folemnity by the archbiſhop of Caterbury, and appeared with all | 
the pomp and enſigns of majeſty on theſe occaſions. It is not improbable, but tie 


t Such appeals to the king's court were very ſought juſtice in vain in the county-courts, of ud 

rare, and original cauſes there . were. utterly un- order to moderate the rigour of the law in certan 

| known, in the Saxon times; it being exprekily for- caſes. LL. Athelfan, & 3. LL. Edgar, ci 2. 

bidden by law to apply thither, till after having LL. Canut: e. 16, &..' . 
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chbiſhop heard eccleſiaſtical cauſes at the fame time; fince ſo high up as 4. D. 678, 
Eg fil king of the Narthumbrians, and archbiſhop Theodore, fat together in pub- 
lick and gave audience to the people. The county and hundred courts were not 
ulen up only with the cauſes of private men: the king's buſineſs was likewiſe 
| ed therein, and he had two delegates, like the imperial Miſi in Germany, 
| to attend them ordinarily to take care thereof; a charge which the chief juſticiary 
executed on ſome occaſions aſter the conqueſt ; but the of the crown, as 
they are termed, were generally held in the ſheriff s turns, twice a year, after 
* the feaſts of Egfter and Michaelmas.) In civil cauſes about lands, pofſeflion was 
then 2 very great advantage, and when continued for any conſiderable time, in a 
country, where juſtice was ſpeedily done and the procuring it attended with little 
ſerved generally for a rule to the deciſion, it being what the hundred or 
county could well atteſt. There was no attacking it without a very clear title: and fo 
little encouragement given to litigious ſuits, that ſuch as ſued unjuſtly for lands, if 
they proceeded to a trial and examination of witneſſes upon oath, not only loſt 


the ud in queſtion, bet vere obliged moreover to. pay the fall price thereof; 


beſides the valuation of their head as a fine to the king. All the freeholders, within 
the diſtricts of theſe courts, were ſuitors: thereto; and obliged to attend them con- 
ſtantly, under very ſeyere penalties, if thrice abſent 3 after a week's notice had been 
given of the time and place of the court's fitting : and to bar all excuſes for non- at- 
tendance, they could not be arreſted or moleſted in their going thither + or return 
thence ; a privilege, which ſeems to have been the foundation of that which our 
kings granted afterwards to the repreſentatives of the commons in parliament. 
The biſhop, his archdeacon, or ſome other commiſſary, conſtantly fat in thoſe 
courts, with the earl, ſheriff or centenary, to judge; the former in cauſes of an 
eccleſiaſtical nature, and even in criminal ones wherein the clergy were concerned, 
for which they had a book of canons to ſerve for their guide; the latter in civil 
and criminal matters, according to a Dome-boc or code of laws; by which they 
were directed in their judgment. Theſe two judicatures went hand in hand to- 
gether ; and were exerciſed. in all the Saxon times with ſo perfect an harmony, 
that there never was the leaſt complaint, either of any encroachment on the civil 
power, or of any invaſion of the rights and immunities of the clergy ; ſo little 
reaſon is there to imagine any real incompatibility in thoſe different juriſdic- 
tions which ſome catching, at diſputes ariſen ſince their ſeparation by Villiam 
the Conqueror, though owing evidently to other | cauſes, have been willing 
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L. Ixcurr mentions tro Engiſo cuſtoms; the one relatin to the manner of Manner of 
| 8 : 

conferring knighthood; the other to the conveyances of land, which were altered knighthood, 
conqueſt. _ When a gentleman was to be knighted, he 


immediately. after, the 
uſually came the evening before to ſome biſhop, abbot, monk, or prieſt; made 
a confeſſion of all his ſins 3 declared his hearty repentance thereof; and being ab- 
ſoved, watched in the church all night, which he ſpent in faſting, meditation, 
and prayers, When he Was in the morning to hear maſs, he offered his fword 
upon the altar: and after! the goſpel; the prieſt put the ſword thus conſecrated, 
on his neck or ſhoulder, with a ſolemn prayer or benediction. This was followed 
by the reception of the euchariſt; which compleating the ceremony, the perſon 


thus initiated was reputed a compleat knight. In this manner was the famous He- 


JC as eo REN ER En 
a= the proceedings in the county-court at 1 LL. Abel fan, c. 20. LL. Canut. c. 79. 
Th chelmeſlow in king Ethelred's time Dr. Hicke's 5 Theſaur. ling. ſeptent. t. ii. p. 60. 
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 boraugh : but the Normans abſolutely diſliked this way of. conferting knight. hood 


though in ſome caſes, where. policy or devotion interpoſed, it was füll reed.” 
it never was the onely one here uſed, ſince Qa king of Mercia knighted his ſon 


and of con." LI. As to the manner of conveying eſtates ; this was often done in the daran 


Malcolm, king of Scotland, to the church of Durham, is atteſted by no witneſs: 
and there are ſeveral other charters, as well of his, as of his three next ſucceſſors, in 


his time ſeveral grants of Saxon kings under ſeal preſerved in other monaſteries, 
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reward, with ſome of his followers, knighted by his uncle Brand, abbot of Pa. 
as too mean and ignoble, and thought it unworthy of a ſoldier to ſubmit to a f. 
cerdotal dubbing. Hence it came to be generally laid afide after the 


William Rufus being knighted in his father's life-time by archbiſhop Lappan 
This method ſeems to have continued in England till A. D. 1102. when abbot 
were, in the ſynod of London held under Anſelm, forbidden to make knight, * 
Egferth in a council of his nobility, and Afred' did the fame honour to his 


times, by the delivery of a turf, an horn, a cup, a ſword, helmet, bow, arrow 
or other ſymbols, without any writing at all: and when a deed or inſtrument wa, 
drawn for the like purpoſe (which came in uſe after the nation was converted to 
Chriſtianity) it was ſubſcribed by the witneſſes preſent at its execution, with golden 
croſſes and other marks affixed to their names. Both theſe uſages were ſoon laid 
aſide by the Normans ; who looked upon no charters as authentick, that had not 
on them an impreſſion of wax made by the ſeal of the granter * ; which was gene- 
nerally pendant: though it is not ſo in MVilliam the Conqueror's charter to the 
church of Exeter; which only recites the names of the witneſſes preſent, without 
giving them the trouble of ſubſcribing ; the ſeal alone being deemed a ſufficient 


proof of the inſtrument. This is generally taken for granted; at leaſt if Ingulf 
be underſtood to mean pendant ſeals, which were affixed to charters in various — 


manners: but it will not hold in all reſpects, if taken in the rigour; becauſe the 
uſe of ſeals in England, is undoubtedly more ancient than the conqueſt; and even 
after that revolution, we find charters of our kings ſubſcribed by witneſſes. Si- 
las Taylor ſays 3, he had ſeen a charter | ſealed before the conqueſt, and had ſeen 
e other charters ſince the conqueſt, ſigned both by William I. and his ſon Henry, 
« with a great number of witneſſes and croſſes before their names.” That of 
William the Conqueror, granting the manor * of Heminburch to the church of Di- 
ham, hath not only a pendant ſeal to it: but is ſigned alſo by the witneſſes with 
croſſes after the Saxon manner; as is another of his, being a grant of the ma- 
nor of Winantune to the abbey of Weſtminſter, made at Whitſontide A. D. 1070, 
in a common council of the realm then fitting. The letters patent under the 
great ſeal of that prince, confirming lands in Lothian granted by Edgar 5 fon of 


which not above one is mentioned. Matthew Peris* affirms, that there were in 


| beſides that of Weſtminſter : and there is in the Cotton Library an inſtrument un- 
der the ſeal of Edward the Confeſſor. The charters which this king is ſuppoſed 
to have granted to the church of Weſtminſter, are likewiſe under ſeal ; and that 
he generally uſed one in his grants, is put out of all doubt by abundanc of 
ve eee was Dated n ey p Floſs hog, ſan. Fu. Diſc rr 
archdeacon ;Baldwin in the reign-of H (bee 74. 84. 3 Hiftory of Gevelkind, p. 7a· 
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ges in the bock of Domeſday. IF any cavil be made about theſe oh account | 
ol the large and undeterminate ſenſe of the word Sigillum, it may be obſerved fur- 
ther, that this ſenſe is not reconcileable to the expreſſions of ſome of his charters *, 


There are in the 3 regiſter of Ramſey, the Latin tranſlations of four or five Sa 


Charters, granted to that abbey by the fame king, and ſcaled with the impreſſion of 
his image, regiæ ſue imaginis impreſſione reboratee. Sir H. Spelman + ſays, he had 
ſen two ſeals of the Confeſſor : and there is a charter of his to the church of 
Canterbury, with his ſeal to it in the cuſtody of Sir Edward Dering. If there be 
no interpolation in the fifteenth law of that king, and if the Latin tranſlation of 
+ from the Saxon only adopted the phraſeology introduced after the 
when the great lords and moſt. conſiderable frecholders came to be termed barons, 
the uſe of ſeals, was certainly very common in his days, among the nobility. Even 
ſeals were then uſed; as is evident from the teſtimony of Silas Taylor 5, 
who, during the rebellion againſt king Charles I, and in the time of the oſurpatioris 
which it produced, had the ranſacking of all the regiſters and records of the 
church of Hereford ;-and ſays, © that king Eduard made a grant of ſome pri- 
« yileges to that church, and firmed it with a ſeal; which in one of their regiſter 
« hooks is deſcribed to be preſerved, in pamno ſerico, and a metnorandum alſo of 
dur has alſo 5 printed a charter of his to the church of Weftminfler ; which on a 
ſtrip of parchment cut from the bottom, hath a round pendant ſeal of red wax, 
three inches large, the delineation whereof is in 7 Speed's hiſtory, Were it not for 
Ingulh's teſtimony in this point, it might perhaps admit a doubt, whether the Nor- 
mans did not borro the uſe of ſeals from the Exgliſb, rather than theſe laſt from 
the others; for whatever is to be ſaid with regard to the practice of abbeys in 
Normandie, which that writer had particular reaſons to know, the dukes did not 
always put their ſcals to charters. - Ryley* mentions a grant of Richard II, grand- 
of certain lands in Jerſey, without a ſeal : and as to t ones, they were cer- 
tainly made uſe of here, before the French adopted them into their practiſe, which 
perhaps they borrowed from England. For Du Freſae?, in his learned obſerva- 
tions on YVille-Hardouin, ſays, that they did not begin to uſe pendant ſeals in France, 
till about A. D. 1112: and it was about the ſame time, that ſuch ſeals obtained 
alſo in Flanders, 1> roo nn T. 5 5 a fe} A: fe | | 
Tuev were undoubtedly uſed: an hundred and fifty years earlier in this nation; 
there being extant in Mr. Selder's time, who quotes the beginning of it, an ori- 


habet ſigillum regis. . p Didem xiv. Terra S. Edmundi— Antius—ex dono 
 Berruc-ſhire. Terra Eccl.  Abandonienſ. Specfold. regis Edw. ſicut brevia & ſigillum demonſtrant, 
| Abbas inde habet brevem & ſigillum regis Edw. qu Abbas habet. 
ibid. Terra Henrici de Feriers, Ollavintone. : Dorſet 19. Terra Abbatie Scepteſberi: W. rex 
Hane terram dedit R. E. Godrico de firma ſua, cam facit reſaiſiri quia in 175 in venta 
& inde viderunt Sigillum homines de Comi- eſt brevis Bans reg. Edw. præcipiens ut 
„ reſtitueretur. So in Comſustud. Domeſday in 
Gloucefter-ſhire 59. Terra Henrici de Ferris, ax Scriptor. p. 715: Lincoln. Pax manu regis vel 
Hoe teſtatur omnis comitatus, & ipſe qui fgit- ' figill <jus data, & p. 777. Pax data mattu regis 
t. 8 1 8 4 Ta ; | - c. - W. 


Hundred & ſcira dicunt quod, R. E. dedit, & | breve & figi 


vel ſuo brevs, & 


, un regis geuit. ; | 
lan on-ſbire 29. Terra Tainorum regis, ipſi : Manu noſtra oppoſito ſigno roboravimus no- 
vendiderunt Hugoni Camirurio R. E. Hugo * ſtræque iniaginis Jigillo in ſuper aſſignari juſſimus. 
 vendidit duobus preſpyteris de Hantaden, & h- . 10% &' ſeq. Of ancient decds, p. 236. 

bent inde Sigillum R. E. g 


zi. of Gavelkind, p. 92. | 
em Cabeleftain,—nec unquam viderunt vel au- Fare Anglican. n. 60. 7 P. 398. 
| dierunt figillum regs Edward, quod eam cc. Placita Parl. p. 286, P. 26 
Suchulk. VI. Terra Roberti Malet—Rex Edwardus | 

t totam terram ſuam, poſtea conciliatus eft Orig. des. Ducs de Brabant, p. 263, 264. 
egi E. conceffit ei terram ſuam ; dedit etiam 1?” Offie of Lord Ghanceltr, a 


binal 


1 Vredii Sigill. Com. Flandr. p. . Le Padders : 
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to be ſo, till the time of Edgar; when others of meaner rank 


figillo confirmavi: - Ego A fioimn, Winton, c- 
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inal Saxon charter of king "Edgar to the abbey of Perſbors; to which G. 
OE. eee — three 


St. Dunſtan, and the third of Affer, duke of Mercia, As to the more ans. 


and ordinary way of ſealing ; the laſt cited writer obſerves, that there are among 
the charts antique ſeveral with ſeals; particularly one of king Canute : and Fg 
tions two charters, the one of Offa, the other of Edgar, with ſeals annexed ; the 
one of which he had ſeen caft off in lead; having a face on one fide, and being of 
the breadth and thickneſs of a ſhilling. The firſt of theſe is probably the fame 
Denis, near Paris; being a charter of king Off to that abbey, and ſealed om; 
ſui impreſſione. The famous charter of the ſame king granting Peter-pence? td 
the church of Rome is ſaid to be ſtill remaining under ſeal ; and that of ki J 
dated A. D. 956, and conveying the land called Fecklea, in the Ie of Ely, was not 
only ſealed with his own ſeal; 3 byit with that of Awinus, biſhop of Vincheſter. 
Upon the whole, it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that if Þngulf is not guilty of 2 
miſtake, his meaning at leaſt was, that the putting of ſeals to inſtruments was not 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to their validity before, as it was after, the conqueſt; when 
the clauſe, in cujus rei teſtimanium fgillum meum ' appoſur, or other ex of 
the like import, became ſo effential in law, that deeds have been adjudged inyali 
purely on account of their amiffion ; and the bare ſeal of the donor * to a grant 
rendered it authentick without the ſignature of any witneſſes. 


LII. Txzss alterations were of little conſequence, in compariſon of the great 
clergy z; which in their conſequences affected the ſtate of the kingdom, and pro- 
duced very unhappy innovations in religion. The:Enghfb nobility and gentry were 
diſpoſſeſſed of all their allodial lands and eftates of inheritance; which were given 
away to the Norman and other foreign adventurers ; the utmoſt- favour allowed to 
any of the natives being to hold in vaſſalage of their new lords, on condition of 
rents and ſervices, part of what they had enjoyed before as their own abſolute pro- 
perty. The feudal law 5 being likewiſe introduced and eſtabliſhed in all its rigour, 
the nature of tenures was altered; the new proprietors became expoſed to various 
hardſhips, payments, and forfeitures unknown before: and whilſt reduced them- 
ſelves to a ſtate of more abſolute dependance on the crown, they exerciſed an au- 
thority, of a like nature with the regal, ouer their inferior vaſſals and tenants; 


which proved a fertile occaſion of civil wars and inſurrections, deſtructive of the 


peace and welfare of the kingdom. The clergy among the Enghſh Saxons were 
generally men of quality; deſcended of the beſt and nobleſt families, and continued 
being ſometimes ad- 


mitted to holy orders, it was found neceſſary to provide by a canon againſt the con- 
tempt, with which the clergy of noble birth were apt to treat inferior per- 
ſons. They ſucceeded to the power which the Pagan prieſts had among the 


Saxons before their converſion to Chriſtianity : and as theſe laſt fat and preſided” in 


the great councils of the nobility, as well in Germany as England, the Griſtian 
biſhops and abbots were always conſtituent members of ſuch aſſemblies. They 


were ſo in all parts of Europe, particularly in Normandie; where all the great 
g Hi. , F. Abbaidde$e: Denis en Priztvis n. 62. < eiz' 60 TEM 555 (iu fieillum inprelf- . 
2 Coke on Littleton, c. 1. G1. p. 7. 8 7 Pai 78,209 er Relig, Spelman. 


The words are, Ego Edwin, Dei gratis to- | '* Canones ſub. Edgaro in Lambard. Archain"- 
tius Britanniæ telluris rex, meum 9 roptio p. 66. ae Bude |, it. c. i; 
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prelates and barons. Hence no alteration was made in this reſpect, except in re- 
lation to their lands, which the prelates held before in Fronk-almcine, ſubject to no 
rice, beſides the contributing to military expeditions, and the repaits of forts and 
bridges; but were afterwards obliged to hold by barony ; and that the right of 
ſitting in parliament, which was in the Saxon times common to all abbots, became, 
in the Norman, reſtrained to ſuch as held by that tenure, and whoſe abbeys or mo- 
naſteries were of royal foundation. The Saxon clergy in general were married, as 
well ſecular as regular, till Edgar's reign; when the BexediFine rule being in- 
troduced, the married clergy that would not ſubmit to it, and part with their wives, 
were expelled from all monaſteries and. collegiate churches, The ſecylar clergy 
Qill retained theirs: and continued to do ſo. for ſome time after the conqueſt ; 
when the papal power beginning to take place in England, and in a ſhort time 
bearing down all before it, they were obliged to quit them; notwithſtanding the 
ancient uſage of the Engliſb church, * conformable in this point to the apoſtolical 
canons, © which ordered a biſhop, prieſt, or deacon, turning off bis wife on pre- 
« tence of religion, to be ſuſpended from communion; and if they perſiſted, to be 
« deprived.” This change was not brought about by the Conqueror, who doth 
not appear to have diſcountenanced the married clergy ; fince he employed Robert, 
afterwards biſhop of Lincoln *, as his chancellor, who, during his enjoyment of that 
poſt, got his ſon Simon, dean of the ſame church: but was the work of Henry I, 
who, in the thirtieth year of his reign, out of avaritious views and for political 
reaſons, firſt prohibited 3 the marriage of the ſecular clergy. This was done in a 
great council or parliamentary aſſembly ; but as that prince raiſed money by grant- 
ing diſpenſations in this point, it was not generally obſeryed for ſome time after ; 
and in ales, where this prohibition did not operate, the clergy continued to mar- 
ry; till the diſcouragement, given to all that did not profeſs celibacy, came to be 
entirely removed by the reformation. | 

In the Saxon times a friendly correſpondence was held between the Engliſb 
church and the Roman ; ſo that meſſengers were ſometimes ſent hither from Rome, 
but without legatine powers, or at leaſt none were exerciſed : and a great opinion 
was entertained of the efficacy of the Pope's bleſſing and anathemas ; which in- 
duced monaſteries to have their privileges fortified by ſuch a ſanQtion. But we find 
no inſtances of any appeals to Rome; except in the caſe of Wilfrid; when it was 
thought a ridiculous ſtep, and the Pope's interpoſition and mandate rejected with 
indignation, The grant of the pall to the primates of Canterbury, was merely 
honorary ;- derived originally from the imperial power, and conveyed through the 


canal of the biſhop of the imperial city. Nor do we meet with any other inſtance 


of ſuch an interpoſition in the affairs of the church of England; beſides what 
may be inferred from an epiſtle of Pope Formoſus, pretended to be wrote in the 


time of king Edmund; which Mr. Wharton : hath proved to be ſpurious. The 


caſe was much altered after the conqueſt ; when the papal authority, being called 
in to ſerve the Congueror”s political views, eſtabliſhed itſelf upon the ruins of the 
liberties and independence of the church ; oppreſſed the clergy and people with 
grievous exactions; evoked to a foreign judicature, cauſes which ever uſed to be 
determined within the realm ; trampled on the eccleſiaſtical government ; and en- 
croached, upon all favourable occaſions, on the royal authority, to the diſturbance 
of all order and peace in the nation: and beſides theſe evils, cauſed ſeveral unwar- 


_ innovations, as well in the offices of divine worſhip, as in the doctrines of 
gion, 


, gs Ap. 3, or 6. * Angl. Sacr. xi. 697. 3 Matth, Paris, A. D. 1129. Angl. Sacr. i. 
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Svcs were the doctrines of tranſubſtantiation and purgatory ; both grounded 
miracles and viſions ; the firſt of which ſerved for a foundation to d. 
wo} be unter age = —_— as den Gd to ert comp 
and ſuperſtitious practices. were the prayers to ſaints, the worſhip of i 
ths afcten of the weed of the cords, nd the denying of tho re 
chariſt to the laity, in conſequence of the doctrine of ; 2 ſcholaſtic 
nicety, as well as novelty. With regard to all theſe, I am only to obſerve, that 
they are every one of them contrary to the doftrines and uſages of the py, 
Saxon church, as laid down in the Saxon homilies, or expreſſed in her offices ſor 
divine ſervice ; ſeveral of which are ſtill preſerved *. The neareſt approach to ay 
of the practices here mentioned, obſervable in any of thole offices, is, the defring 
of God, in ſome collecta, to grant their requeſts by the interceſſion and prayers, or 
through the merits, of the ſaint whoſe day is celebrated: and yet in others, prayer, 
are made for the ſouls of thoſe very ſaints, according the tenor of the liturgies of 
the church in the firſt ages of the goſpel. The ule likewiſe of holy water, and 
the bleſſing of inanimate things, in order to endow them with the virtues prayed 
for, are the onely uſages mentioned therein, which ſeem to border upon ſuper. 
ſition, Such were the offices, and ſuch the ſtate, of the church of Engl; 
when it was firſt brought into an illegal ſubhection to the church of Rome, by the 
Norman conqueſt, 
* Beſides what we have in England, there is in particularly uſed in the cathedral of Loa, 8 


- 8 
the of the chapter of Rowen, a Benedicł iaale to the y by the fame whilt he was 
of England, given to it by Robert biſhop of that 9 


of the 
88 of Canterbury, about J. D. 1050: and tunity of peruſing, and have thence made the ob- 
in that ; kad c ſervations here mentioned, 


TJumieges, is a millal of the 
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BOOK v. 4 


Containing an Account of the Affairs of ENGLAND, 
for Eighty eight Years, from the Norman Conqueſt _ 
to the Death of King Stephey, 8 2 


L 


HE Norwegians, Danes, Saxons, and other northern nations, known t 

the general name of Normans, had begun, about the commence- 
bes; ore ——— with their fleets, and to J. D. 1066, 
make deſcents on the coaſts of the iſles and continent, waſhed by the German A<<ount of 
and weftern oceans, The great rivers, the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire, and the Normandie |; | 
Garome, afforded them convenient paſſages into the heart of France : which g 24 2 
being diſtracted by the civil wars between the ſons of Louis le Debonnaire, and conqueror. 
weakened by the vaſt effuſſion of the blood of her nobles ſlain in the battle of | 
Fontenay, was in a very unfit condition to oppoſe their ravages. Being enemies to 
the Chriftian religion, and perhaps particularly exaſperated againſt the French, 
from whom many of theſe piratical adventurers had ſuffered in the time of Charle- ; 
magne, their fury fell upon every thing that was ſacred, and they either burnt or © 
deſtroyed what they could not carry off: but their chief view being plunder, they 
continued their depredations, without attempting any ſettlement in the country, 
till the time of Ro/lo. This prince, diſtinguiſhed by his military {kill above all | 
the Daniſh chieftains, was lord of an independent territory in Denmark ; which he . 
inherited from his father, and had in his youth maintained with great bravery ., 
againſt all the power of the king of that country: who made war upon him in | " = 
order to annex it to his other dominions, but was routed in ſeveral engagements. A 
Roll, invincible and ſuperior to the Daniſh monarch in war *, was over-reached in a r 2426 0 
treaty; and during the ſecutity of a peace, ſurprized by him in an ambuſcade: 


his brother and almoſt all his men were cut in pieces; and he was himſelf forced 7 
to quit his territories, and take refuge in a quarter of Scandinavia. A great num- 4 
ber of his old ſubjects, flocking thither to join him, reſolved to run his fortune, * 


* Dude De mor. Norman. P- 70. | * 0 
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. WIII Ian he was for ſome time irreſolute with regard to the party proper for him to tale. 
; 3 _, whether he ſhould attempt the recovery of his own dominions, or try, like othe, 
5 A. D. 1066. Normans, to enrich himſelf by depredations, and form a ſettlement for himſelf an 
= his followers in ſome other country. A flattering dream, whether real or pre. 
tended, favourably * interpreted, determined him to take the latter party ; and ile 
noiſe of his deſign, perhaps of his dream, ſpread among a people ever ready to 
embark in ſuch adventures, ſoon brought a great acceſſion to his forces, A ſtature 
larger than oxdipary, a majeſtis look, a certai dignity mixed with Gweeznel 
affability in all his air and de E le offs 
tue, abilities, and talents for war; the relation of his great actions and his un. 
deſerved misfortunes, naturally engaged the reſpect, love, and eſteem of the world: 
and ſuch was his reputation in Scandinavia, that the braveſt warriors of the north 
came from all parts to offer him their ſervice; deſirous to ſignalize their valour un- 
der ſo excellent a chieſtain. The hopes of booty ſerved them for pay: anda nu- 
merous fleet was ſoon equipped in a country which abounded with ſhipping. 
W1T theſe views, and with a powerful army, Rollo, towards the latter end of 
the ninth century, entered the mouth of the Seine: and paſſing up the river, took 
Rouen; which he fortified and ſecured with a ſtrong garriſon, From thence he 
marched, as occaſions offered, to the aſſiſtance of other Norman generals, who 
were laying France deſolate : and having reduced Neuſtria, deſtroyed all the ad- 
joining provipces with fire and ford for a long ſeries of years; till Charks the 
Simple, by 2 treaty made A. D.,911, with the conſent of the prelates and nobility 
of his realm, gave him his daughter Gi/ck in marriage, and .with her all the 
| country ſince called Normandie, to be held by, him, and his heirs, of the qrayn of 
Þ 4 France by homage. Rollo, at his baptiſm, aſſumed the name of Robert: and 
| having eſtabliſhed an admirable order and police throughout his territories, the 
lands whereof he diſtributed among his officers and ſoldiers, died ſoon after; be- 
ing ſucceeded by his onely ſon M Illiam, who was, iv A. D. 943, treacherouſſy 
murdered in a conference at Picguigny, by Arnuf count of Flanders. The ſon 
and grandſon of this William inherited his dominions in their order; being both 
named Richard: and the latter leaving two ſons, was firſt ſucceeded by the clder, 
| . of the ſame name with himſelf, and after his death, by the younger, called Robert II, 
who died at Nice in Bithynia, as he was returning from his pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. 
YH This laſt prince, before he ſet out for the holy land, had, in an aſſembly of the 
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eſtates of Normandie, cauſed all the prelates and barons that compoſed. it, to take 
| an oath of fealty to his ſon Milliam, then about nine years of age, as his ſuc- 

ceflor ; whoſe youth afforded reaſon enough for ſuch a precaution; It appeared 
| br the more neceſſary, becauſe 3 William's mother, Herleva, was the daughter of 
: Foubert, the duke's valet de chambre, and ſon of a, tanner of Falaiſe;; a very un- 
| | equal match for Robert; though he was not at that time inveſted with the ducal 
| | _ dignity: and ſuch miſalliances were in thoſe days reputed ſo diſhonourable, that a 
wife of ignoble birth, however lawfully wedded, paſſed for nothing better than a 
| "Mp concubine, and the iſſue ſhe had by her huſband for little more than baſtards. 


— 


= Duxixd the minority of this young prince, Normandie was a terrible ſcene of 
* diſorders, of civil broils between the great lords, who fought out their quarrels in 
the field, and of inſurrections, raiſed by different pretenders to the ſucceſſion of the 

dutchy : and till the ſignal victory he gained at Val des Dunes, over Guy de Bour- 

gogne count of Brione, the counts of Bayeux and Coutances, Hamon of Tborigmj, 

7% and other Norman lords, in A. D. 1046 ; there was ſcarce a year paſſed, but he was 
1 2 2 41 2 5 1 in ; 1 "12102 1 * .Þ nee leſſor 
... ̃ 1  * Fragment Will Cog. in Waljnghan, 0-3 
Du Tllet Recueil des Grands di France, p. 137. | in 
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of his dominions. He was afterwards attacked by the king of 
13 N of Flanders, Anjou, and Ponthieu ; who 7 
their mutinous ſpirit and meaſures offered, for invading the country: but William, 
by an uncommon vigilance, courage, prudence, and activity, baffled the attempts 
of his enemics and extricated himſelf out of all his difficulties. From the time 
that he was ſeventeen years of age, he marched at the head of his armies, 
and prefided in all councils ; diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his valour and judgment on 
all occaſions : and if fortune may claim a ſhare in his happy eſcapes from the plots 
of aſſaſſins, his ſucoeſs in other caſes was owing to his military ſkill, to 
the vigour of his meaſures, the firmneſs of his mind, and the wiſdom of his con- 
duct. Bad intellects and weak minds continually on the direction of 
others, and derive from lucky accidents what ſhare of felicity they enjoy: but 
great men make their own fortune, and William himſelf was evidently the author 
of all the grandeur he attained. - Ever prudent in the choice of his meaſures, ever 
ſucceſsful in all his enterprizes, ever wiſe in the good uſe he made of every ſucceſs, 
he was eſteemed, and either loved, or dreaded by all his neighbours: and this ge- 
neral eſteer, with the great reputation he bore in the world, had as large a ſhare. 
in his deſignation to the crown of England, as his relation to Edward the Confeſſor, 
or this prince's gratitude for the favours he had received in Normandie. It would 
otherwiſe have ſcarce been practicable for Edward, a weak prince, to draw the 
Engh/þ nobility into ſuch a meaſure, and to have Harold to undertake an 
embaſly, as well to notify the intended ſucceſſion, as to take an oath of fealty to 
Villam in his own perſon ; which is expreſily ſaid to have been his chief * buſineſs 
in that embaſſy: wherein he probably acted as repreſentative of the body of the 
Engliſh nobility, of which he was the principal; that ceremony being an uſual. 
pradtice in thoſe days, as well in France and other foreign countries, as among, 
the Engliſh Saxons, whenever a ſucceſſor to the crown was appointed 3, It was in 
this manner that Eg ferth, the ſon of Offs, king of Mercia, Robert, Henry I, and 
Philip I, kings of France, and William I, duke of Normandie, were recognized in 
aſſemblies of the eſtates of thoſe countries, when the princes their fathers declared 
them their ſucceſſors, | 
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encouraging RI 
of the turbulent barons of Normandie, ſeized. the opportunities, which 7, P. 1066. 


II. EpwARD the Confeſſer had been dead ten days, when the duke of Nor- William 
mandie received advice of his deceaſe, and of Harold's uſurpation. Had Edgar makes pre- 
Atheling, the right lineal heir of the royal family, been ſet upon the throne of Eng- wade Zig. 
land, William would probably have acquieſced in that event; at leaſt he would have /-»- 


wanted a plauſible pretence for an invaſion, and would have ſcarce found friends 
and ſupporters enough to abet his claim, and affiſt him in an enterprize manifeſtly 
_ unjuſt, But he could not bear the thoughts of being deluded. and inſulted by 
Harold; who had ſo lately done him homage, and ſworn in the ſolemneſt manner 
upon the holieſt relicks to ſecure him the ſucceſſion : hence the news of the 
latter's advancement filled him with the keeneſt reſentment, and he inſtantly vowed 
revenge, The conqueſt of England ſeemed at firſt fight an enterprize too hardy 
for a duke of Normandie to undertake, and much above all the force which his 
dominions could furniſh to execute : but there were ſeveral circumſtances, as well 
in the ſituation of affairs on the continent, as in the condition of this iſland, that 
* Guil. Genet, L vi. e. 3. Cuil. Pifov. after Edwards death, receive him for their king ; 
Nen 4nd Harold was ſent to take the ſaid oath in Ner- 
A. d. Maſſwille Hifloire de Normandie, part i. mandit. $0 the author of the Inventaire de] Hiftoire 
p. 185, ſays, that all the Eugliſb lords in the ge- de Normandie, p. 65, fays, William was declared 
neral council, where the duke of W Edward's ſucceſſor in zn aſſembly of the eſtates of 
cared the ſucceſſor, took an oath, "that they would, EHE. 
Vo. I. | . . - cons 
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2 William conſpired to encourage him in the undertaking, and to flatter him with 
| | 6 has meiet Bide," hevyfitir of Bikhels V, tonne os — 
| * oo A. D. 1066. and his father-in-law being guardian of Philip king of France, a child about tobe 
| years of age, he had no reaſon to apprehend any difturba nce from a country, 
| which alone could attack him with a ſuperior power, but which thought iel 
happy enough, to preſerve her own peace during a minority. He was in peace 
in terms of friendſhip with all his neighbours, except Conan count of Bretapy,; 
and the ſeaſonable death of this prince not onely freed him from all inquietade oi 
that fide, but made way likewiſe for the affiſtance which he received from his fu. 
ceſſor. The kingdoms, which had been erected in 7aly by ſome of his Nena 
ſubjects, enabled them to engage the court of Rome in his intereſt, they being 
ſtrenuous aſſerters of the papal claims, and always ready to ſupport the papacy 
againſt the attempts of the German emperors, whole rights the Popes were imad. 
2 ing upon all occaſions. The Normans were in the height of their glory for mi- 
| litary proweſs: and had diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all other nations by their 
great actions, in an age of adventures that would now paſs for romantic, and at a 
time, when private men had in various parts of the world fubdued countries, and 
advanced themſelves to royalty, merely by their valour. The peace which then 
reigned in Normandie ; the perſonal merit and character of the duke; the good 
order he had eſtabliſhed throughout his dominions ; and the magnificence of his 
court, had occafioned a vaſt reſort thither, from France, Burgundy, and all parts of 
Europe, of the chief nobility and the braveſt ſpirits in thoſe countries, all eager to 
embark in adventures, and to fignalize their valour in his ſervice, Theſe, cither 
out of affection to his perſon, or indignation at the affront offered him by Harold, 
or in hopes of the lands and honours which they expected, in caſe of ſucceſs, for 
their recompence, in England, readily offered to bring to his afliſtance great num- 
bers of experienced warriors, who had ſerved formerly under their banners: and 
theſe ſuccours, joined to his old Norman ſoldiers, whom the civil wars and foreign 
invaſions of their country had inured to all the hardſhips, and perfected in all the 
diſcipline, of war, ſeemed an overmatch for any body of troops that could be 
drawn together to make head againſt him in England. rue N | 
Tuis nation indeed was in a very ill condition to oppoſe ſo formidable an ene- 
+ my. England was an open country, ſo deſtitute of fortifications, that except Dover, 
gcaſtle, London, and two or three towns more, there was not a place in it able to 
ſtand a fiege ; ſo that whoever was maſter of the field, was in effect maſter of the 
kingdom. The people ſoftened by a long peace, which had laſted fifty years with- 
out any interruption, were unfit to undergo the fatigues of war, knew nothing of 
the uſe of arms, and underſtood little of military diſcipline : they were ſtill more 
enervated by the vices which prevailed among them, by idleneſs, intemperance, and 
” debauchery, The nobility and gentry minded nothing but eating and drinking; 
being over-run with luxury, and utterly regardlefs of the publick good; corrupt 
and venal in all their conduct; and divided into parties, as beſt ſuited their private 
intereſts ; to which they were entirely devoted. The clergy themſelycs were not 
exempt from theſe vices: with which our old hiſtorians repreſent all orders of men 
to be infected, and to this general corruption aſcribe their ruin; it being im- 
practicable for a nation, without virtue, without publick ſpirit, without union, ever 
to defend its liberties. The crown, which ſhould have rectified all theſe diſorders, 
was itſelf the fountain of more; being poſſeſſed by an uſurper : who had ſeized i 
by force ; and having no natural right to the allegiance of the ſubject, endeayoured 
to ſupply that defect by bribery and terror, the chief inſtruments uſed by all tyran- 
nical goyeruments.to keep a. people in ſubjection. The prelates and clergy had » 
mighty influence in the nation ; and though Herold had. courted them after ro Mi 
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'-flon by reſtoring ſome of the church lands, which he had before ſeized unjuſtly ; wir fia 
ie as his conduct was rinequal in that pojnt, chey {till remembered his former op- _—\; 


- - op- | 
prefſions, and ſuſpected the ſincerity of his profeſſions, They were likewile - I po 
uemely ſhocked at his perjury in mounting the throne, after he had ſworn ſealty to 


mother: moſt of the biſhops, being natives of Normandie, Brabant, Flanders, and 
| France, were naturally inclined to favour the cauſe of Y7liaom, The caſe was 
much the ſame with regard to a great part of the nobility; who being deſcended of 
Damiſb race, wiſhed to have a Nor mam of the fame race upon the throne, , 
earl of the Euft- Angles, the carl of Hereford, and ſome others that enjoyed the like 
&gpity, or very great power, as Fitz Scrobi in Salop, Ralf Peverell in Bfſex, Danbin 
k Bear, &c. were actual Normans: and none of theſe, however naturalized 
they were to this country, and whatever advantages they enjoyed in it, could not yet 
forget their own original ſo far, as not to with ſucceſs to. the enterprize of the 
duke of Normandie. Harald ſeems to have been apprehenſive of ſome 
from theſe foreigners : and had, by way of precaution, taken care to baniſh all 
the Norman gentlemen, whom Edward had brought over and enriched with 
caſtles and large eſtates, Many of them had intermarried with the Engliſß. and 
they were expelled, together with their wives, children, and relations; out of 
England, It was probably thought too dangerous in ſuch a juncture to treat the 
chicf nobility of that nation, ſettled here in governments which enabled them to 
ſtand on their defence, in the ſame manner: but though they were ſuffered ſtill to 
retain their power, they could not but think their ruin was poſtponed to 2 
more favourable opportunity, and that they ſhould ſoon undergo the common fate of | ; 
their countrymen, Whether it was to concert meaſures with theſe noblemen, to 
draw over to his party, others who had ſuffered indignities from Harold, or were 
diſcontented at his elevation; or elſe in hopes of bringing the uſurper to a rea- 
ſonable compoſition, if not to a.reſignation of his crown, Milliam ſent over em- 
baſſadors to put him in mind of his oath and the ſtipulations between them; to 
inſiſt upon their being obſerved ;. and on failure thereof, to threaten him with an 
invaſion, Harold, grown inſolent by the poſſeſſion of a potent kingdom, laughed 
at the menaces, demands, and propoſals made him; refuſed to make the leaſt ſa- 
tisſaction for his breach of faith: and rejected all terms of accommodation with a - 
contempt ; which inflamed the Norman's reſentment, and cauſed him to lay aſide all 
thoughts but thoſe of revenge. | a 
WILIA, determined to invade England, applied to all the princes his nei; 
bours for ſuccours: and generally did it with more ſucceſs than he had reaſon to 
expect. His old enemy Geffrey Martel, count of Anjou, ſent a good number of 
forces to his aſſiſtance; Guy, count of Pontbieu, followed his example; Euſtace, 
count of Boulogne, and the Vicomte de Thauars in Poictou reſolved to go in perſon 
at the head of their vaſſals: and Hamel, count of Bretagne, levying a body of 
five thouſand men, as well horſe as foot, ſent them under the command of his 
eldeſt ſon Alan Fergant, attended by the Yicomtes of Leon and Dinam, and other 
noble Bretons, to ſerve in the expedition, The emperor Henry IV, and Philip I, 
king of France, were minors ; but the imperial council, by a publick proclamation, 
allowed all the vaſſals of the empire to enter into the duke of Normande's ſervice, 
Mallian, being a vaſſal of the crown of France, expected more powerful ſuccours 
from thence, than from any other quarter; but was greatly diſappointed, when 
waiting upon the king with offers of. holding Englgnd alſo of him in vaſſalage, in 
caſe he ſucceeded in his attempt upon daf country, apd being referred "to the 
council of regency, he was either ordered, or adviſed to deſiſt from the cnterprize. 
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Wicrrau The * reaſons which influenced the council to this relolution were, that the 4, 


* of Normandie was already too potent for a val, and performed the fervice, 4, 


7 D. 1068, from him, as ſuch, only when, and in what manner he picaſed ; that if 


| he 

« Bogland to his other dominions, be would be an overmatch for the crow, 
« would have it in his power to diſtreſs France, and diſturb its peace; and in 
© was not conliſtent with prudence to provoke the Enghfb, in order to aggrang, . 
princes, whoſe increaſe of power would ſwell their pride, 1 
© render them dangerous, as well as eternal, enemies to the French - 
Theſe reaſons however did not hinder e 
gency and guardian of the king's perſon, giving underhand encouragey 
to the French nobility to aſſiſt his ſon-in-law : and he uſed the like inflances in tis 
behalf with his own ſubjefs in Flanders, in the fame private manner, Bat 50 4. 
ſiſtance was of greater conſequence to M illiam, than the Pope's declaration is ki, 

Rome was in thoſe days the chief (cat of learning ; 


* 


Pope Alexander II, full of hopes, and glad of an opportunity, to extend the ppi 
juriſdiction into a country, where it had not been yet eſtabliſhed, received the ach- 
deacon of Lifieux, William embaſſador, with open arms: and readily granted al 
that he ſollicited in his maſter's behalf. Harold was denounced a perjured uſurpet; 
a ring with one of St. Peter's hairs in it, and a conſecrated banner, were ſent io 
William, to hallow his enterprize. Bulls were publiſhed to declare the juſtice of his 
cauſe, and to animate all the world to aſſiſt in putting him upon the throne of 
England. This declaration had a great effect, not only on the Engliſs prelates, 
who knew that Harold deſerved the cenſure paſſed upon him, but likewiſe on 
abundance of brave men in all parts of Europe; who eager to ſignalize their ta- 
lour, and now fully ſatisfied of the juſtice of Viſiam s cauſe, flocked from all 
quarters to range themſelves under his enſigns, and to acquire either glory, bo- 
nours, or rewards, by ſerving under the command of ſo experienced and eminent 
a general, 8 

WI1LL1AM had ſuch numbers of theſe offering him their ſervice, that he picked 
and choſe out of them ſuch as he found moſt inured to the hardſhips, and verſed 
in the arts of war; till he made up an army of fixty thouſand men, compoſed of 
the beſt ſoldiers of the age: which he judged ſuperior to any force, that could be 
brought into the field by his rival, The hopes of rewards and ſettlements in Ex- 
land ſupplied the want of pay to his troops: but money was necefia;y to provide 
ſhips for their tranſportation, and proviſions for their ſubſiſtence, This he ex- 
pected from the eſtates of Normandie: and having ſummoned the prelates and 
barons to meet in a general council at L e- bonne, propoſed to them his deſign 
preſſing them to join in revenging the affront he had received from Harold; and io 
grant him the neceſſary ſupplies for an enterprize, which he was obliged in bo- 
nour to undertake, and the ſucceſs whereof would redound infinitely to their glory. 
The nobility that compoſed the aſſembly were much divided in their ſentiments; 
ſome appearing zealous for complying with the duke's requeſt, whilſt others ex- 
claimed againſt the undertaking as raſh and impracticable; conſidering that Nor. 
mandie was, in its beſt tate, far inferior to England, in wealth, force, and number of | 
people, and was then ſo extremely harraſſed and impoveriſhed by its late wars, that 
it was in no condition to bear the expence of armaments for foreign conqueſts. 
William, ſeeing where the difficulty lay, ſent for the richeſt perſons of the province, 
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2nd talking to them privately, and apart from each other, perſuaded them to ad- WII 
rance conliderable ſums : and the example being once ſet, was readily followed by , 
others ; who did not care to be marked out, as leſs concerned for the duke's ho- I D. 1066. 
| gour, or leis cordial in promoting his ſervice, The affair was reſumed in 

the great council; and though many appeared averſe to it, was carried at laſt by a 

ue of William Fit , count of Breteuil, and conſtable of ie. 
This oobleman, in a ſpeech * he made to the aſſembly, had declared againſt 
the invation of England: and maintained it to be a privilege of the Normans, that 
though they were obliged to contribute to the defence of their own country, they 
were not obliged by their tenures to ſerve in foreign expeditions, This ingratiated 
him ſo with the oppoſers of the enterprize, that they agreed to make him their 
ſpokelman, to repreſent to the duke their ſentiments on the ſubject ; but they were 
fravgely furprized, when inſtead of urging the reaſons, which he had beiore al- 
ledeed againſt the expedition, they heard him declare, in their name, the utmoſt 
readinels to embark in it, and ſuch a zeal for vindicating their prince's honour, that 
they were all reſolved to aſſiſt him therein, with double the ſervice they were bound 
to by their tenures, and uſed to do upon other occaſions. This was immediately 
applauded by Odo bilbop of , and Robert count of Mortain (William s bro- 
chen by the mother's fide) by the count of Langucuille, and other principal noble- 
nen; who readily ſubſcribed for a number of ſhips and men in that proportion. 
Many of the others who had been the moſt averſe to the enterprize, were fo dii- 
concerted by the count's aſſurances in their behalf, or ſo aſhamed to contradi him, 
that they followed the example ſet them: but there was till a good deal of con- 
ſuſon and clamour in the aſſembly; till the duke afluring them, that it hould never 
be made a precedent to draw them into any future iaconveniencies, but their ſervices 
ſhould tem in fixed at the rate anciently uſed, they all agreed at laſt to furniſh ſhips 
and men, for this once, in a duplicate proportion, The abbeys furniſhed money, as 
well as men; as Ingulf obſerves in the inſtance of that Sr. Vandrille, whereof he 


III. Tus hopes of honours, and of making a fortune in Eng/and, now took Villam in- 
place of all other conſiderations; every one was deſirous to recommend himſelf to , 
the duke's favour, and uſed the utmoſt application to provide and mann the ſhips, 
for which he had engaged: and a fleet of about cight hundred large veſſels *, be- 
lides three thouſand ſmaller of all forts, was fitted out in a leſs time than could be 
expected. Its rendezvous was appointed at St. Pierre fur Dive; where the army 
embarked : and though it was detained there a month by contrary winds, yet in all 
that time no diſorder was committed in the country ; the troops being, by the 
duke's care, well ſupplied with all neceſſaries, and kept in exact diſcipline, From 
thence it proceeded to St. Valery, at the mouth of the Samm-; where it was like- 
wile detained fo long, that the ſoldiers began to imagine, providence did not ſa- 
vour the enterprize, and that it would miſcarry like that of duke Robert II; who was 
hindered, by contrary winds, from making in Canute's time the deſcent he propoſed 
in England, At laſt, on the eve of St. Maluel, the tutclar faint of Normandie, the 
wind proving favourable, the fleet ſet fail ; and Villiam landed, without any op- 7:11am land: 
on, the next day, at Pevenſey in Suſſex ; having loſt in his paſſage only two in Eu. 
ſmall veſſels that were overladen. | | 
Tur debarkation being made with as much order and precaution, as if the . 
enemy had been in view, * William quitted his ſhip ; and as he advanced to the f 
ſhore, linking too deep in the mud, fell on his hands; which ſome of his ſoldiers - 
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taking for a bad omen, he cried out immediately, like Cæſur upon the Game mic 
chance at his landing in Africa, "Tis thus I take poſſeſſion of the country,” I 
humour this notion, one of his followers, running to an houſe near the place 

off ſome of the thatch: and bringing it to him, delivered it into his hang, 
to give him, as he ſaid, ſeiſin of England. From thence he marched to Hytjy,. 
where he cauſed his ſhips to be drawn on ſhore, and put upon ſtocks, to deprive 
his men of all hopes of eſcaping by flight, or of fring themſelves but by vidory, 
and etected forts* for their ſecurity, He gave ſtrict orders, that they ſhould n 
burn the country, nor plunder the inhabitants ; alledging that it was hurting them. 
ſelves to deſtroy what would ſoon be their on: but the true reaſon probably yy 
his apprehenſion of a want of proviſions ; thoſe which had been put aboard the 


ſtay there , Robert, a Norman baron, ſon of an Engliſh . — 
tled in thoſe parts, ſent him an account of Harold s victory over the king of Nruq, 
and return from the north to Londen ; adviſing the duke not to venture a battle 
with ſuch a numerous army of brave men as the uſurper was bringing againſt him, 
but to intrench himſelf as ſtrongly as he could in his camp at Hyſtings, Willaw 
was too judicious and intrepid to follow ſuch timorous advice: and returned for 
anſwer, * that he was come into England to ſeek his enemy; that he had a juſt 
confidence in the valour of his troops, and did not doubt of having his revenge 
* on Harold; even though he had but ten thouſand, inſtead of fixty thouſand 
* ſoldiers or more, that he had brought with him into the kingdom,” 

| Haxorp on? his part was full as confident, and did not queſtion driving the 
Normans into the ſea: but was perſuaded by the lords of his council, before he 
tried the fate of a battle, to ſend a meſſage to the duke with the offer, if he would 
quit the land quietly, of a large ſum of money, to defray the charges of his ex- 
pedition, Villiam received it with : and replying, * that he was come 
over, not for any of his coin, but to take of the kingdom, which the 
other had in violation of his oath uſurped ; and that nothing leſs than the whole 
* of it would ſatisfy him; Harold prepared to march againſt him; reſolving to 
run the hazard of an engagement. Gurth, brother to the uſurper, a nobleman of 
great wiſdom and valour, diſſuaded this ſtep as too raſh ; and thought it more ad- 
viſeable for Harold to waſte the country, ! and carry off all the proviſions it afforded; 
whilſt he, who had taken no oath to the duke, and had not merited the divine wrath 
by the ſin of perjury, advanced againſt the Normans with an army, to keep them from 
roving about in queſt of viduals; or to fight them, if a favourable occaſion of- 
fered, All the Engliſb nobility approved of this advice; which Harold, fated to 
deſtruction, rejected with indignation ; nor could he be prevailed with to wait the 
arrival of the forces, which were coming up from different counties to join him; 
but erecting his ſtandard, marched haſtily to a place, then called Senlac, where 
Battle Abbey was afterwards founded by the conqueror, 

Tuis unadviſed conduct of his was in a great meaſure owing to the yanity, ar- 
rogance, and preſumption of his own heart: he fancied himſelf, after his late ſuc- 
cels, to be invincible ; and looking upon a victory as certain, ſeemed only appre- 
henſive leſt the Normans ſhould rob him of the glory of it by a precipitate retreat. 
What flattered this notion in him, was ſome advices which he received from Bali 
uin, count of Flanders ; whom he conſidered as his friend, and probably aſcribed 
to his influence the reſolution taken by the council of France, not to afliſt the 
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Aue of Normandie in his enterpriae. Baldwin, by the anſwer which he gave to WIr 


the ewoys 
. Harold diftributed ſo plentifully in all the courts of princes in the 
: of Normandie. Whatever was the ground of the uſurper's con- 
| fdence in that prince, he ſeems to have depended upon him for intelligence: and 
though he had ſpies in Milliam 5 country to diſcover what was there doing, yet thoſe 
venal intelligencers, cither flattering him with ſuch accounts as they imagined would 
be agreeable, or not having the ſame credit with him as Baldwin had, he certainly 
his meaſures according to the advices he received from the latter, He 
had fitted out a fleet of ſeven hundred fail to encounter Villiam at fea, and had 
raiſed a great army to oppoſe his landing; he had kept the one hovering about the 
Je of Wight, and the other poſted on the neighbouring coaſt all the ſummer: 
but about September 8, had ſuffered both to quit their ſtations, and diſperſe for 
want of proviſions ; upon receiving advice from Baldwin, that the duke, finding 
the ſeaſon for action too far advanced, had laid aſide his deſign of an invaſion for 
that year; advice, which the long delay of the Norman flect's failing, and the near 
approach of winter, conſpired to render credible, Harold, ſurprized in his falſe 
ſecurity by the news of a landing, till credited other intelligence, given him by 
the count of Flanders, and repreſenting Wi/ham's forces to be much fewer in num- 
ber than they really were: and this account was the eaſier ſwallowed, becauſe it 
firuck in with his wiſhes, and ſeemed countenanced by the Normans fortifying 
Haſtings, and ſtaying there ſo long without advancing further into the country; 


of his ſon-in-law, who deſired his aſſiſtance, appears to have been ſel- - 
and might perhaps have touched ſome of that money which, the Norman A. D. 1066. 


IV. ConTEMPTIBLE as the enemy appeared in Harold's imagination, he yet The battle 


encloſed on all ſides with a large ditch, leaving only three paſſages to his camp 
open; and the Engh/h lying all night on their arms, for fear of being ſurprized by 
the Normans. In the morning, at break of day, Harold and Gurth mounting their 
horſes, went unattended to take a view of the enemies camp, and to obſerve their 
diſpoſition ; advancing to a convenient eminence near enough to diſcover the good 
order that reigned among them, the glittering of their armour, and the great num- 
ber of their cavalry, Harold, from this view, judged them to be much more nu- 
merous than he had been informed ; and returning to his camp, propoſed a retreat 
to London, in order to increaſe his forces; but was told by Gurth, with ſome 
warmth, © that he ought not to have quitted that place, contrary to the advice of 
his nobility 3, before all his troops were aſſembled j- that it was too late to repent 
his raſhneſs in advancing ſo far; his honour was now engaged, and he muſt 
* either conquer, or be ruined ; that to retire a ſtep without fighting, would look 
like cowardice, be interpreted as a flight, and attended with the loſs of his re- 
* putation ; that to attempt a retreat, in the ſight of an enemy, would endanger 
his whole army, would animate the Norman troops, and ſo diſcourage his own, 
A 
again.“ f ' | 7 

Haxor p, piqued at reaſons which attacked equally his prudence and his courage, 
relolved to ſtand his ground: but being deſirous to know the juſt number and con- 
dition of the enemy, ſent two ſpies into the Norman camp to get him intelligence. 
They were ſoon diſcovered, ſeized, and brought before William : who 
their buſineſs, ordered them to be carried all over his camp, for making what ob- 
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ſervations 


took his precautions when he came to Batte/ ; * encamping on an hill, which he * Lin, 


3585 


wugtan ſetrations they pleaſed 


ID ſeemed to deſpiſe his ſoldiers, becauſe they looked like maſle-priefts ; vein, 


_ archers 
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; to be entertained plentifully ; and diſmiſſed in fia, 
Upon their return to Harold, they ſpoke of the duke with great encomiunm: - 


ſhaved, even on the upper lip; whereas the Eng/;/h, at that time, wore whiſker, 
William”, after this act of magnanimity, willing to prevent the effuſion of blocs 
unneceſſarily, ſent Hugh Margot, a monk of Feſcamp, to offer the uſurper hi 


the conqueror. Harold 
who were impatient till they the 
Engliſh would be reinforced daily, particularly by the Longoners®, reſolved to try 
another experiment for an accommodation, by offering all the provinces of Ex. 
land, north of the Humber, to Harold, and earl Godin s patrimony to Gurth, and 
in caſe of a refuſal, to denounce the firſt a perjured liar, to declare all that 

on his fide excommunicated by the Pope, and to challenge them to a general en- 
gagement. He thought to do this, not by meſſage, but in a perſonal treaty ; and 
mounting on horſeback, with twenty others, followed by an hundred more, and 
theſe at ſome diſtance, by a party of a thouſand cavaliers, advanced towards 
Engliſh camp, and propoſed a parley. Harold was not fond of meeting the prince, 
to whom he had ſworn fealty, and who would probably upbraid him with his per. 
jury: and ſent Gurth to receive the propoſals. Theſe were reported to Haruld ina 
council of all the Eng/;/b nobility in his army; who were much ſtruck with the 
dread of an excommunication : and being defirous to avoid incurring it by a battle, 
preſſed very earneſtly for an accommodation, But Gurth alarming them with the 
loſs of their lands and honours, which Villiam had already granted away to his 
foreigners ; and Harold promiſing them grants of larger eſtates to reward their va- 
lour ; it was agreed to reject the propoſals, and to accept the battle for the day: ſol- 
lowing, October 14; which he imagined would prove fortunate to him, it being 


prepared for a combat, 


* 
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ALL thoughts of peace being laid aſide, both armies 
which was to decide the fate of Eng/and: but paſſed- the precedent night in 
a different manner +; the Engliſb, in jollity, drinking, and revelling, to warm 
their courage; the Normans in prayers, confeſſion, and other religious exerciſes, to 
obtain the divine bleſſing, on which they depended for victory. Harold, far in- 
ferior to the enemy in the number of his forces, reſolved not to loſe his advantage 
in the ground: and drew up his men in a column on the decline of the hill, a 
ditch and line of hurdles before them; ordering them to keep cloſe together, and 
cautioning them above all things againſt breaking, which would be their ruin; 
the Nermans being ſo good cavaliers, that if they once pierced their ranks, they 
would make a terrible havock among them by their lances, againſt which a ſhort 
battle-axe would prove but a very ſorry defence, The Kentiſh men were placed in 
the van, a poſt of honour which they claimed as their right by ancient uſage: 
which aſſigned likewiſe that of guarding the king's perſon, and defending the royal 
ſtandard, to the Londoners.» The Normans advanced againſt them in three bodics: 
the firſt compoſed of the troops of Bretagne, Anjou, le Maine, and Perche, led by 
Alan Fergant, the count of Bretemil, and Roger de Montgomery; the ſecond ot 
Poittovins and Germans, under the command of Charles Marte), and à Germs" 
prince; the third and ſtrongeſt, conſiſting of the braveſt troops of Normans, 
headed by the duke himſelf; who took care to line the wings of theſe corps will 
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Tas Normans, marching with the Pope's banner at their head, in good order and WII IIa 


doſe array, to begin the attack on three ſides at once; Taillefer ', a gallant old 


Ela and the heroes that fell at Roncrvaus, to rouſe the valour of kis country- 
men, To animate them further by his own example, having the duke's leave to 
give the firſt froke in the battle, he ruſhed on to begin the charge, running an en- 
ſn through with his lance, and killing another with his ſword : but before he 
could diſpatch a third, was ſlain himſelf. The Eng/i/h, well ſerred together, ſtood 
the ſhock with great firmneſs ; being in every part impenetrable, and doing ſuch 
execution upon the enemy with their javelins, that the Bretons in the left wing, 
giving way, were puſhed into ſome covered ditches, which they had paſſed by un- 
obſerved: and the other corps being ſeized with a ſudden pannick on a report or 
notion that the duke was flain, were on the point of flying; when William, hear- 
ing of the diſorder, marched in haſte from the right wing to their afliſtance ; and 
ſhewing them their miſtake, rallied his men, and led them on again to the combat. 
To wile men all events are lucky, whilſt fools are often ruined by ſucceſs; as ap- 
peared remarkably on this occaſion, the diſaſter of the left wing proving the oc- 
ciſion of the Normans victory. The Engli/h, full of vanity and preſumption, as 
well as valour, upon ſeeing the Bretons retire, quitted their advantage of ground, 
and purſued them eagerly into the plain: they had no horſe, nor were their armes a 
proper defence againſt them; ſo that M illiam bringing a body of Norman cavalry 
from his right wing, eaſily intercepted the retreat of two or three thouſand of the 
moſt advanced, being Kenti/h and Eſſex men, and put them all to the ſword, He 
then renewed the general attack againſt the Engliſb that had kept their poſts on the 
hill; but was received with the ſame intrepidity as before : his troops were repulſed 
in all places; and in deſpair of prevailing by open force, he was obliged to have re- 
courſe to a ſtratagem, which the late diſaſter ſuggeſted, He cauſed his men to re- 
treat on a ſudden from all their attacks, and to feign a flight; which the Eng/i/þ 
fondly imagining to be real, purſued them again into the plain, with as much fury 
and as little caution as before; till the Normans facing about, and their horſe ſur- 
rounding them, the raſh: purſuers were cut down in great numbers, the reſt re- 
covering the hill with difficulty; where they ſtill maintained their ground, im- 
penetrable by all the force of the enemy. ; | 

Tux Normans finding all their attacks in vain, repeated their former ftratagem ; 
and what is really aſtoniſhing, did it with the ſame ſucceſs. The Engiiſb, never to 
be made wiſe by any experience, whenever their vanity and fighting humour are 
| flattered, had already forgot what they had ſo lately ſuffered by quitting their poſts, 

contrary to Harold's orders, and following the enemy into the plain: and falling 
again into the ſame ſnare, were trodden down by the Norman horſe, and ſlaughtered 
in great numbers. Weakened much by theſe repeated loſſes, they ill ſtood their 
ground on the hill unbroken for ſome time; till Villiam, obſerving that the Engii/h 
covering their bodies with their ſhields, were thereby ſecured againſt the direct 
ſtroke of the Norman arrows, ordered his archers to ſhoot them in the air ſo that 
they might wound obliquely in their deſcent. This had all the effect he pro- 
poſed: and whilſt the foremoſt of the Exgliſb were fighting hand to hand with the 
braveſt of the Normans, thoſe behind were galled, and their ranks continually 
thinning, by the ſhot which ſhowered down upon them from a more diſtant enemy, 
aganſt whom they had no defence. Harold, whoſe activity and bravery in this 
battle are much celebrated by all writers, was, toward the cloſe of the day, killed 
by one of thoſe falling arrows, which entering at the eye, pierced his brain: and 
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aller, advanced before the reſt ; and ſung, according to cuſtom, the famous ſong 4, D. 1066. 
of 
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Wi zian with him fell the hopes, if not the courage, of the Exglliſb. His valiant brother, 
L  Gurth and Leoficine ſtill animated them to ſtand their ground, keeping abou; 


A. D. 1066. royal ſtandard, till they fell under the deſperate efforts of twenty reſolute M 


„ march to V. WILLIAM ſtaid a few days at Hoſings to refreſh his troops: and then leaving 


r- nam; 
who ſwore to one another, either to take it, or die in the attempt. Moſt of then, 


periſhed in it; but the reſt carried their point; Harold s ſtandard bei 
down * , and the duke's erected in its ſtead : upon which the Engl/h retired from 
all parts of the hill, and were hotly purſued by the enemy, even after night com. 
menced. The darkneſs, favourable to the retreat of the Engh/h, that knew the 
country, had like to have proved fatal to the Normans, who purſued them through 
deep and watery valleys full of ditches; into which they fell man and horſe in gen 
numbers. This re-animating the courage of the vanquiſhed, they rallied, (1 
upon their purſuers, and made a terrible ſlaughter among them; Engenoyf, baron 
de I Aigle, falling among the reſt: and the action was ſo hot, that Euſſace, count of 
Boulogne, was for ſounding a retreat; when Villiam, imagining that new re. 
inforcement had joined the Engliſb, came up in perſon to his ſuccour, Fj, 
would fain have perſuaded him to retire, without expoſing himſelf to the hazargs 
of a night engagement ; and was whiſpering to him this advice, when he received 
a blow between the ſhoulders, which forced blood from his noſe and mouth ; but 
the duke, reſolving not to leave his victory imperfect, ſtill preſſed on againſt the 
enemy, till he had driven them from all their ditches, and diſperſed them entirely, 
Sven was the iſſue of this famous battle; which decided the fate of Englay 
and naving laſted from nine in the morning till night, was won by Villiam with 
great danger to himſelf (having had two horſes killed under him, and been forced 
to charge ſometimes on foot) and with the loſs of fifteen thouſand of the beſt 
troops of his army * The number of the Engliſb ſlain in it is uncertain; and in 
all probability it did not much exceed that of the Normans, conſidering that their 
forces were much inferior to the others in number 3, and that they were favoured 
by the night in their retreat: but they had an irreparable loſs in the deſtruction of 
the flower of their nobility, William, returning about midnight to the field of 
battle, pitched his tent among the dead; where Harol#'s corpſe being brought, 
mangled in the thigh, after he was dead, by a ſoldier, he ordered the man to be 
degraded, ſtripped of his arms, and turned out of his army, for ſo mean and de- 
teſtable an act of inhumanity. He ſhewed the like magnanimity in refuſing the 
great ſums of money that Harold's mother offered for the corpſe; which he had 
at firſt directed V. Malet to bury on the ſea-ſhore : but on this application, having 
ordered it to be given her freely, it was interred in the church of Yalthom-Cris 
with great ſolemnity. The publick and honourable manner of Harold's interment 
in that abbey, whereof he was the founder, did not hinder the common people of 
England from believing an idle report current among them, of his living many 
years after in a religious retreat near Chefter ; ſo apt are they to ſwallow the ab- 
ſurdeſt ſtories that can be invented, if they flatter in any reſpect their wiſhes, pa 


a gurriſon in the place, marched to Runmey; which he ſacked, in revenge for the il 
treatment that the crew of a ſhip, ſeparated from the reſt of his fleet, had received 
from the inhabitants. From thence he advanced to Dover: and received both the 
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ul, by artificial fires or combuſtible matter fixed to their arrows, burnt ſeveral wife 


houſes in the former: but Milliam made good the damages to the ſufferers, in order 


to poſſeſs the Eng/i/h with an opinion of his lenity, and to encourage them to ex- A. D. 2066. 


pelt, that they ſhould be treated as ſubjefts, rather than 2s 2 people. 
He was obliged to make there a ſtay of eight days, by reaſon of a diſentery which 
raged violently in his army: and when he advanced thence towards Londen, re- 
' ceiving the ſubmiſſion of the Remiſtmen, and hoſtages for aſſurance of their fide- 
ly; he was ſtopped ſome time on the road, by being ſeized himſelf with the 
Game diſtemper *- In the mean time Edin, Morcar, and a good number of the 
Enghſp nobility, who had either not been preſent at the late battle, or had eſcaped 
from it, aſſembling at London, conſulted together about the meaſures proper to be 
taken for ſettling the government of the nation, and making head againſt the 
Normans, The Londoners infiſted ſtrongly, that Edgar Athehing ſhould be placed 
upon the throne : his right to it was indiſputable, and the weight of that city 
was very great, on account of the wealth, military proweſs, and number of its 
inhabitants; Fitz Stephens obſerving, that not long after, in the time of king 
$tephen, it was able to muſter ſixty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe, well 
armed and accoutered. Archbiſhop Stigand ſeems to be the onely prelate that 
joined heartily in this motion; moſt of the reſt being either ſecret favourers of the 
duke of Normandie, or intimidated by the Pope's declaration in his behalf: but it 
being ſupported by the general ſenſe of the nobility, Edgar was accordingly pro- 
claimed king, and orders given for levying a new army, 

Txxse meaſures ſeem to have been agrecable to the whole nation; every body 
at leaſt ſubmitted to Edgar: and Leofric (nephew to Legfric the great earl of Mer- 
cia) abbot of Peterborough, dying on November 13, Brand was elected in his ſtead 
by the monks, and ſent to that prince for his royal aſſent, which he readily granted. 
But his exerciſe of the government was very ſhort: and all hopes of raiſing an 
army ſufficient to oppoſe that of the Normans, and to prevent the deſtruction of 
the country, vaniſhed upon Edwin and Morcar's diſcontent at their miſſing the 
crown to which they aſpired, and retiring from London with the Mercian and 
Northumbrian forces. This defection diſcouraging the lefler nobility, and none of 
ſuperior rank or more eminent power offering to put himſelf at their head (for 
which Edgar, a raw youth *, of a ſhallow capacity, and no experience, was utterly 
unqualified) they · deſpairing of ſucceſs, began likewiſe to diſperſe : and all the pre- 
parations made came to nothing, upon William's advancing into Surrey, and burn- 
ing all the country-houſes in the neighbourhood of the city, on that fide of the 
river, The Londoners indeed ventured to attack a party of five hundred Norman 
horſe5 ; but being routed with a conſiderable loſs, were ſo diſheartened thereby, that 
upon William's paſſing the Thames at Walling ford, and arrival at Berglumſtead, in 
his march towards London, they either ſecing no likelihood of making head againſt 
him, or wrought upon by the influence of their biſhop William, who was. by birth 
a Norman, or elſe flattered with the hopes of experiencing the ſame good govern- 
ment, which Villiam was famed for exerciſing over his ſubjects in Normandie, were 
as ready, as any of the leſs conſiderable nobility that ſtaid with them, to make their 
ſubmiſſion, All now joined with the prelates in courting the duke of Normandie = 
to accept the crown: but though they delivered hoſtages for aſſurance of their fide- 
lity, he did not care to truſt himſelf in the city; till he had built, a fortreſs in it to 
awe the inhabitants, and ſecured it by a ſtrong garriſon of his. Normans. Whilſt 
this was erecting, he paſſed his time at Ber ling in Eſſex 6: and cauſed preparations 
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W1Ltian to be made for his coronation ; the ceremony whereof was performed on Cly;g,,, 
F by, 
A. D. 1066. 
William VI. Ir had been an invariable cuſtom among the Engliſh, from che time cha 
5;yw<l, 3 the unction of kings was introduced, for the archbiſhop of Canterbury to oficy,, 
and put the crown on the king's head, at that ſolemnity and on all publick occagon;. 
and this cuſtom rendering it the undoubted right of the metropolitan to do 6 
William applied to Stigand for that purpoſe ; but was refuſed. The reaſons 1. 
ledged by this prelate, for declining the office, were, © that William had made ti 
« way to the throne by blood, and by the invaſion of another's right:“ but theſ⸗ 
objections had little weight with Aldred, archbiſhop of Iv; who being of a tame. 
ſerving diſpoſition, thought it more prudent to comply with the Conqueror”; requet 
and to perform the office, There arc no particular circumſtances mentioned by 
our old hiſtorians in their accounts of the coronation, ſufficient to enable a jay. 
ment to be formed, whether the office uſed on that occaſion was taken from the 
Englſh, or the Nerman pontifical, The ceremony molt taken notice of by them 
is the oath by which William bound himſelf to maintain the church of Cod, 
* and all Chriftion people, in true peace; to prohibite all orders of men from com- 
mitting injuſtice and oppreſſion, and to enjoin the obſervance of equity and mercy 
in all judgments.” Such was the of the three articles of the oath 
- which the Congueror took at his coronation : it was the ſame which he had taken 
at his inauguration as duke of Nermandie*, and which the kings of France did of 
old, and continue at this day to take: but as it runs in the ſame individual words 
with the promiſe made by the kings of England before the conqueſt, there is no 
reaſon hence to imagine that the old office 3, uſed at king E#belred's coronation 
(which, wrote in an hand of the time, is ſtill preſerved in the Cotton library) was 
not likewiſe made uſe of at William's, It is certain that all the ſucceſſors of this 
laſt named prince were crowned according to the Saxon form; the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance with that uſed at this day in ſuch ſolemnities ; which laſt was originally ſet- 
tled in the time of Richard II, and is now to be ſeen in the Liber Regalis, preſerved 
in Weſtminſter Abbey. The judicial law of the Jews ſerving for a principal direction 
to the Saxons in modelling their own ; and the uſages of the former people re- 
commending themſelves to the imitation of the latter, the Engh/h Soxon princes 
took no oaths+ any more than the Jewiſh ; ſo that before the conqueſt, all our kings 
(except Canute, a foreigner and invader, and as ſuch obliged in policy to give the 
nation the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of his good government, in order to remove the 
jealouſies entertained of him) only promiſed upon their word, to keep the three ar- 
ticles, which the Norman princes afterwards ſwore to obſerve, Nor was there the 
leaſt variation in the terms, wherein theſe articles were couched, till after the times 
of Bractonõ and Fleta*® ; and till a new article was added at Edward the firit's co- 
ronation ; as another ſeems to have been at thoſe of Richard Il and Henry IV, and 
perhaps on ſome other occaſions, when it betame expedient to quiet the minds of 
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ment according to the tenor of the oath, as to engage them the more readily to 


ſubjects with an expectation of a juſt, mild, and happy govern- WAI tan 


obey a monarch, to whoſe elevation they had expreſsly declared their conſent, 7, D. 1066. 


This will appear ſtill more clearly, by a ſhort hiſtorical account of the original 
and practice of ſuch profeſſions, promiſes, and oaths, made or taken at the inau- 
| ion or coronation of Chri/;an princes, When the ſtate of Rome was changed 
from a republick to a monarchy, and it was deemed good policy to continue the 
phantom of 2 ſenate, and the ancient forms of proceedings, in order to gull the 
people with ſome exterior of their former liberty, it might naturally be 
expected, 

vide- extended 


that the new lords of the world ſhould have given the ſubjects of their 
empire ſome ſolemn aſſurance of their ruling them with juſtice and 
knity: but we find nothing of this nature done by any of the Roman emperors, 
till after the diviſion of the empire, and the death of the eaſtern emperor Zeno. 
This happening in A. D. 491, his reli, the empreſs 4riadne, was deſirous to 
raiſe Anaſtaſius to the throne, as well as to her bed: but found an obſtacle to the 
execution of her deſign, in the ſuſpicions entertained of this prince, as if he was 
infected with the hereſy of the Manichees, To remove the difficulty, Anaſigſus 
was obliged to deliver a confeſſion of his faith in writing, to be kept, as Cedrenus 
ſays, in the patriarch's hands: and this appearing to be truly Ch/7/1a1 and orthodox 
in all teſpects, he was thereupon declared emperor. This however was no rule to 
his ſucceſſors; who not lying under the like ſuſpicions, had no occaſion to clear 
their orthodoxy by the like profeſſions: nor was any promiſe exacted from them 
in relation to their civil government for above an hundred years after, till a form 
of divine ſervice coming to be uſed at the ſolemnity of a coronation, the biſhops 
who compoſed it upon the model of eccleſiaſtical ordinals, to which they con- 
formed as nearly as the nature of diſtin offices would admit, thought fit to re- 
quire from emperors, at their inauguration, certain profeſſions and aſſurances, ana- 
logous to thoſe which were made by biſhops and prieſts at their ordination. 

Wurn Plucas uſurped the empire, the patriarch Cyriacus exacted from him a 
promiſe*, that he would adhere to the true faith, and preſerve the church free 
from all troubles :”” and Leo Jaurus affuming the purple, was obliged, by the pa- 
triarch Nicephorus 3, to give a ſolemn aſſurance, that he would not differ from 
© the holy fathers ; that he would never attempt any thing to the prejudice,of the 
church, nor introduce any innovations,” The difference, which appears in the 
terms of theſe promiſes, aroſe from that of the ſuſpicions entertained of thoſe 
emperors ; the former being ſuſpected with regard to the faith in general, and the 
latter, though orthodox in that reſpect, being known to have an utter averſion to 
the worſhip of images, and in conſequence thereof to the uſe of them in churches, 
Orthodox emperors took occaſion hence to declare voluntarily the purity of their 
faith, and to fign a profeſſion of it in writing, but without obſerving an invariable 
form; and about four ſucceſſions after Lev, about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, Michael Rangabes (as Zonaras ſays) promiſed the patriarch not only to ab- 
ſtain from all innovations in the church, but alſo to exerciſe no in the em- 
pue. Nicetas and Nicephorus Gregoras obſerve expreſsly of Aexius and Androni- 
cus, that the promiſes, which they made at their acceflion to the empire, related as 
well to their civil governinent as to religion: and the form thereof was ſettled be- 
fore the time of Codinus*, who recites it at length, and ſpeaks of it as the conſtant 
uſage, It contained a confeſſion of the emperor's faith; a declaration that he re- 
cewed the ſeven general councils ; and an engagement to abſtain from the blood of 
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WIUIIAM Cbriſtiam; and to maintain truth, juſtice, and equity in his government: it Was 

A written with his own hand, as well as ſigned by him; and it was delivered to the 

A. D. 1066. patriarch in the church of &. Sophia at his coronation ; hut without any oath he. 
ing taken on the occaſion, 

Tur Goths in Spain, who were the firſt that copied the Conſtantinopolitan 
practice in the anointing of their princes, were as early in following the exam 
ſet them, with regard to the aſſurances, fit to be given at their inauguration ® 
well of, their reſolution to maintain the catholic faith, and to protect the clergy 1 
to govern the people in general with juſtice and equity. To render their oblige. 
tion the more ſolemn, Wambia, Ecgica, and other Gothick kings, took an oath to 
make good theſe promiſes, as we learn from the ſixth and fifteenth · councils of 
Toledo. Their monarchy was ſoon after deſtroyed by the Moors: and ſome 
paſſed, before any ſuch oath was taken by princes in any other part of Eure 
Valeſius ſeems 3 to think, it may be preſumed from the relation of Anaftafus the 
Librarian, that Pope Sergius exacted ſome promiſe from Louis the Younger, ſon of 
the emperor Lethaire, before the ſilver gates of St. Peter's church were opened to 

him: but John X was the firſt, that obliged an emperor to take an oath at his co- 
ow ronation; Berenger, about A. D. 916, being forced to comply with the demand, in 
3 order to engage the Pope's favour during his diſpute for the empire. It doth not 
appear that any oath was taken by the kings of France at their coronation, till 

= Leuis le Jeune was crowned on October 25, 1131, by Pope Innocent II, who 
2 bably introduced the practice: and it hath ſince been conſtantly obſerved by all 
= the ſucceſſors of that prince ; who enjoined it in the *form, which he appointed, of 
| . the ceremonies and order to be uſed in future coronations. It conſiſted at firſt of 
i& *h the ſame three articles, that appear in the promiſe of our Saxon kings; with the 
= -* | addition of a fourth, which ſeems to have been dictated by the Pope; who pro- 
bably might find his account in engaging the king to ſwear, © to drive all hereticks, 

declared ſo by the church, out of his dominions. Others were added occa- 

ſionally at particular times by biſhops ; who performed the ceremony, and arrogated 

1 extravagant powers to themſelves on that account: but theſe periſhing with the oc- 
= caſion that ſuggeſted them, none of thoſe innovations are now retained ; except the 
aA article obliging the king to a ſtrict execution of the laws againſt duels, 
In England, the promiſe, expreſſed in the three articles abovementioned ſeems to 

have been introduced by king Alfred, at the ſame time with the rite of unction and 

the form of divine ſervice, uſed afterwards at the coronations of our Engliſb-Saxun 

princes, This form was probably drawn up by Alfred himſelf, with the aſſiſtance of 

ſome of thoſe learned men, whom he conſulted on all occaſions: it is different from 

thoſe of the Ordo Romanus and Pontificale Romanum; and is to be {gen in a manuſcript 

2 of his age containing the occaſional divine offices of the church of England, and 
given to the chapter of Rauen by Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, before the con- 

queſt. The promiſe likewiſe, made by him on the day of his coronation at Vin- 
cheſter, is preſerved in the regiſter of Athehney 5 : and runs in the ſame terms, with 
that made by Etbelred at his inauguration, and that to which Walliam the Conquerir 
added the ſolemnity of an oath. This laft named prince having, by his great victory 
near Haſtings, broken the power of his adverſaries, reduced ſeveral provinces of 
England in his march to London, and received the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants of 
that city, and of the Engliſp nobility, one after another, all of them in their turn 
acknowledging his claim of the crown, as heir to Edward the Confeſſor : there is not 
the leaſt room, either from the hiſtorical paſſages preceding his coronation, or fron 
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his conduct afterwards, to imagine that he made any contract with the nation, or WIIIIAII 
that he did not receive the crown upon the ſame footing with his predeceſſors ; I. 
and the oath itſelf is conceived in too general terms to be the effect of a particular J. D. 1066. 


gipulation. It was certainly a ſingularity : and our hiſtorians * repreſent it as a great 
merit in Aldred who crowned him, that he exacted from him an oath, obliging 
- biinſelf to perform what former kings had only promiſed upon their word; as if 
he oath of a conqueror and uſurper would really be of ſome uſe to reſtrain his 
n for abſolute power. The prelate's view in thus exerting a power, which 
conſecrators in ſuch ſolemnities uſually claimed, and ſometimes abuſed, was not 
haps ſo much to give ſatisfaction to the nation, as to make an apology for his 
own conduct in putting the crown upon William's head, after Stigand had refuſed. 
This at leaſt is evidently the deſign of the ſtory, related by Malmeſbury and other 
monkiſh writers, of his ſending agents to court with remonſtrances againſt the 
jevances Which the people ſuffered under the conqueror's government; and in 
defect of redreſs, juſtifying the imprecations, which reſentment drew from him on 
that occaſion, by alledging that he might reaſonably beſtow his curſe upon ſuch as 
had miſbehaved themſelves under his bleſſing. Whatever was Aldred's motive 
for impoſing an oath, it was not proper for Wilkam, in the circumſtances of his af- 
fairs, and thoſe of the nation, to refuſe it: and he probably complied the more 
readily, becauſe it was agreeable to the cuſtom of Normandie, and he had taken it 
in the very ſame terms at his inauguration to the duchy. It was probably this cir- 
cumſtance, which recommended it to the practice of his ſucceſſors, who have ever 
ſince retained it in the ceremonial of their coronation : ſo that being hallowed by 
uſage, though the preſent terms of the oath are of a much later original, the prac- 
tice of taking one in ſuch ſolemnities ſubfiſts now upon the foot of other Norman 
cuſtoms, introduced at the conqueſt, though varied ſince in ſome particulars. | 
IT ſeems in a manner needleſs to obſerve, that according to the Saxon form of 
coronation, Te Deum was ſung, as ſoon as the king, coming into church, had 
proſtrated himſelf before the altar: and this was immediately followed by the re- 
cognition of the biſhops and the acclamations of the people ; which always pre- 
ceded the king's promiſe of a good government, and continued to do ſo in the 
forms uſed after the conqueſt. It was above two hundred years after that event, 
before any alteration was made in the terms of the oath ; and before any of the 
interrogatories now put to- the king by the prelate officiating at his coronation, in 
imitation of the like queſtions put to prieſts and biſhops at their ordination, were 
taken from the Roman pontificals, and inſerted in the Enghſh coronation ſervice. 
Theſe alterations were probably made by the officiating biſhops on favourable oc- 
caſions, to give countenance to the pretenſions of Popes, and the extravagant no- 
tions of popiſh prelates; who, becauſe kings received the regal diadem from their 
hands, aſcribed ſuch effects to the action of coronation, as were inconſiſtent with 
policy, reaſon, and religion, and prevailed ſometimes upon weak princes to com- 
mence the æras of their reigns, from the day of their coronation, rather than from 
the demiſe of their predeceſſor. This was perhaps done without any warrant from 
Cuil. Neubri Pr 
Ake er Nee e eee 
: 80 Badin de Rep. p. 105, 106, complains of teſtate ante initiationum dubitaret, ſed ut inanes 
| 7 Pg of Reims forming. oaths for the kings illæ pontificum argutiæ a ſtirpe convellarentur. Id 
the Saad LA... Inauguration, to . countenance. | enim ab avorum.extrema memoria contrito prover- 
doe — 0: es u of which he ſhews, bio didicimus: numpuam reges apud nos interire, ut 
2 rex imperii po omnes intelligerent, mortuo principe ad proxiumum 


ac proprietate potiatur, non quidem hereditario aut agnatum eodem momento imperii jus ac poteſtatem 
| — jure, multo minus etiam pontiſcum aut # transferri, ne eſſet incerta regni ſucceſſio, qua peſte 


nulla pernicioſior in republica exiſtere poteſt. 
7 the 


neficio, ſed lege regia : id quod jampridem 
ſenatus conſulto Francorum an, 1468, decretum eſt, 
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A. D. 1066. ronation ſervice, as is now practiſed with regard to the forms of prayer 
and thankſgiving days; it being very certain that neither the original ſerv 
nor any of the alterations in it, ever received the ſanction of parliame 


n 


Book v 
WII LIAN the crown, or if the royal prerogative intervened, it was only by ſuch a x | 
En. "EE to the archbiſhop and prelates appointed to examine and ſettle the form of the co. 
uſed on faſt 


ice itſelf 


thority. Theſe things ſufficiently ſhew the vanity of ſuch papiſtical and * * 


notions, derogatory to the rights of monarchy, 
ceſſity of the rite of coronation, or on the terms of the oath then taken, 


are likewiſe plainly. inconſiſtent with the fundamental and univerſally 


as are founded either on the ne. 


They 


recei 
maxims of the law of England; for by the deſcent of the crown, the royal * 
actually conferred, and conſequently an obligation on the king's part of 


and good government, and on the people's of ſubjection and obedience 


ty is 


Protection 
according | 


to law. The voluntary obligation ſuperadded by the king, when he binds himſcl- 
by oath to perform what he was bound to before, and the voluntary ſubmiſſion and 
recognition made by the people, contribute nothing either to the right or power of 
the prince, or to the duty of the ſubject: but are only an open expreſſion or ſolemn 
declaration of what they were obliged to, antecedent to thoſe ceremonies ; which 
were not intended to create, but purely to put the people in mind of, their duties 
Even the rite of coronation is not abſolutely required : it doth not inveſt a ki 

with any new additional authority, or with any branch of government he had not 
before, or put him on any new terms or footing in regard to his ſubjects: a king in 
his cradle one year old, when incapable of attending the coronation ceremony, hath 


been alwa 


ys deemed as effentially a king, as another of one hundred, who had 


paſſed through that ſolemnity. It always was, and till is, as much high treaſon 
to conſpire againſt a king, before his coronation, as after it; his right to govern, 
and to the obedience of the ſubject, not depending on any engagements entered into 
at that ſolemnity; and that pompous ceremony making no addition to his real 
character. But of all the maxims of the Engliſb law, there is none to which 
thoſe antimonarchical principles, grounded on miſtaken notions of the coronation 
oath, are more directly contradictory, than to that which hath been received in all 
ages of this monarchy, and in other countries as well as our own, whereby it is 
declared, that among us, the king never dies; every body underſtanding by it, that 
whatever be the moment of any particular prince's deceaſe, all the right of com- 
mand and government is veſted the ſame inſtant in the next heir by lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion, and proximity of blood. This is a maxim to which the wiſeſt ſtates in 


Europe aſcribe their 


peace and welfare; it being neceſſary to prevent that uncer- 


tainty of ſucceſſion, which is the greateſt plague and calamity to which a ſtate can 
be ſubject: it is what all our law books aſſert to be a fundamental maxim of our 
conſtitution, and what our parliaments have acknowledged as ſuch ; particularly in 


the caſe of king James I, the firſt prince 
cognition of whoſe right * they declare themſelves 


of the line of Stuart, in the act of re- 
% bound by the laws both of 


« God and man to acknowledge that immediately upon the deceaſe of queen 


« Fljzabeth, the imperial cron of the realm 
e minions, and rights belonging to the ſame, du 
e and undoubted ſucceſſion, deſcend and come to 
« as being lineally, juſtly, and lawfully next and ſole h 
e realm; and oblige themſelves, their heirs and 


of England, and all the kingdoms, do- 
did by inherent birth-right, and lawful 
his ſaid moſt excellent majeſty, 
cir of the blood royal of thi 
ities for ever to maintain the 


« ſame right of deſcent and ſucceſſion, till the laſt drop of blood be ſpent.” 


Tux recognition of William the 


,” whoſe coronation oath gave occaſion 


tothe above diſcourſe on that ſubje, had like to have proyed fatal to he . 


I 


Stat. 1 Fac, c. 1. 


bitants 
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bitants of Meſiminſter: and the accidental conſequences thereof are ſaid to have WII IIA 
ven the Engliſb the firſt diſtaſte which they entertained againſt the Norman go- . | 
9 William, to guard againſt the numerous militia, and the turbulent 4. D. 1066. 


ſpirit of the Londoners, had taken care to erect ſeveral ſmall fortreſſes within the 
city, and to put garriſons in them, ready to ſuppreſs any ſedition that might ariſe : 
and to prevent any diſturbance during the ſolemnity of his coronation, he had ſur- 
| rounded the abbey with a body of his forces. Theſe precautions did not make 
the Normans think themſelves abſolutely ſecure : and when thoſe without the 
church heard the acclamations of the people within, being ſtruck with the con- 
ſuſed noiſe of French and Engliſh voices, they preſently imagined that a quarrel 
had happened, and ſome miſchief was intended by the latter. Not allowing them- 
ſelves time to examine into the matter, they immediately ſet the next houſes on 
fire; which ſpreading and giving a general alarm, every body ran out of the 
church; the Engliſb to ſtop the fire, the Normans to plunder : the biſhops, clergy, 
and monks being only left within, and in ſo much confufion, that they were ſcarce 
able to go through the office of crowning the king ; who ſeeing the tumult, and 
not knowing the truth of the matter, was himfelf trembling at the foot of the al- 
tar. This paſſed for an unlucky omen at the beginning of a reign: and though no 
great miſchief was done by the fire, it laid the foundation of thoſe ſuſpicions which 
the Engliſh entertained of the Normans; whom they hated ever after, and wiſhed 
earneſtly for an opportunity of having their revenge. 


VIII. As ſoon as the coronation was over, William retired to Berking ; where William's 


he ſaid till the tower of London was built, and the other fortreſſes he was erecting 


meaſures for 
the ſecuring 


about the city, were perfected. During his reſidence in that place, the two great of his govern- 
earls of Mercia and Northumberland, Edwin and Morcar, earl Coxo, Edric Guilda, ent. 


or Silvaticus, great nephew to Edric Streona, and lord of Wigmore, with abund- 
ance of other confiderable, noblemen :, repaired to him with tenders of their ſub- 
miſſion ; and on ſwearing fealty, were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates. He 
was now maſter of Harold's treaſury : and beſides the immenſe treaſure which was 
found in it, had great preſents made him by the cities, towns, and wealthy perſons of 
the realm ; who 3 choſe to employ the vaſt riches (which a flouriſhing trade brought 
daily into the nation ; and which they had been uſed to ſpend in luxury) rather in 
making court to their new lord, than in providing for the defence of their liberties. 
Thus was the Conqueror enabled to provide for the maintenance of the army, which 
had put him on the throne of England, and was neceſſary to keep the kingdom in 
ſubjection; to reward his followers bountifully ; to diſtribute large charities among 
poor monaſteries, and to ſend coſtly ornaments, veſſels, and other preſents to a 
thouſand churches in France, Aquitaine, and Burgundy, which had faid maſſes for 
the ſucceſs of his expedition. | 

NoxManpie was all this while left deſtitute of troops for its defence: and 
Milliam found himſelf obliged to haſten over thither in perſon, to prevent any at- 
_ tempt, which France or ſome other neighbouring power might, by that circum- 
ance, be tempted to make upon the province. It was neceffary, before he quitted 
England, to make a proper proviſion for the ſecurity of his new conqueſt : and 
leſt the forces he left behind ſhould, in the unſettled ſtate of the realm, be inſuf- 
hcient tor that purpoſe, to take ſome meaſures for making the nobility eaſy, and 
keeping the body of the people quiet. A vaſt number of the nobility and gentry 
in the ſouth, the weſt, and the middle of the kingdom, had fallen in the battle of 
Haſtings : and their eſtates, being. confiſcated, were divided among his followers ; 


' Ord. Vital. I. ii, p- 503. Ib. p. 506, Gul. Pictav. p. 208. 3 Ih, p. 206, 
or. . g 5 H 1 whoſe 


WII IIAu whoſe ſervices in the expedition had merited the rewards he promiſed, When the, 
A embarked in his quarrel. Such of the Engliſb gentry as ſurvived the 1 
A. P. 1066. day, underwent the ſame fate; all their lands being given away, and the co 
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oſs of the 
executed in all parts with great ſeverity :. but to prevent any ill effects from the * 
ſentment of theſe, whoſe power and influence ſunk with the loſs of their poſſeC. 
fions, he took care to remove the apprehenſions, which the reſt of nobility mig 
naturally entertain, upon ſuch a revolution, with regard to their on; by Fs on 
ing that he claimed the crown, and would govern as a legal king, and whilſt he 
puniſhed ſuch as had oppoſed his right, in favour of an uſurper, would maintain al 
others in the enjoyment of their lands and properties. This declaration was fol. 
lowed by a ſuitable conduct: none were diſturbed in their poſſeſſions, but thoſe 
who had appeared againſt: him in the field ; which allaying the fears of the * 
more numerous part of the nobility, who had remained quiet during the war 
kept them from joining in the deſperate meaſures, ready to be taken by ſuch = 
had forfeited their eſtates. To confirm them the more in their obedience, and to 
give them a taſte of what they might expect from his favour and bounty, he made 
very beneficial grants to many of the Engliſb; conferring more upon them than 
they derived either from their natural princes or parents, beſtowing even eſtates in 
Normandie upon ſome of them, though lying at a diſtance from one another, for 
fear of their confederating on any occaſion, to raiſe an inſurrection: and he carried 
this affectation of confidence and affection ſo far, that he not only confirmed Edgar 
Atheling (the perſon in the nation of whom he had the moſt reaſon to be jealous, 
as being the true heir to the crown) in the earldom of Oxford, but gave him like- 
wiſe other lands, pretending a wonderful reſpect and kindneſs for him, as the ne- 
phew of his great benefactor Edward the Confeſſor. To this ſtroke of policy may 
be added another, which he began to take at this time, and continued to obſerye af- 
terwards*; making it his buſineſs to marry ſeveral of the Engliſb, that he took 
over with him into Normandie, to the faireſt ladies of that country, and the richeſt 
heireſſes of the nobility in England to his Norman warriors; a ſtep which looked 
like a deſign of uniting the two nations, and of treating both on an equal foot, 
without any invidious diſtinction in favour of either. | 
To quiet the minds of the common people, who make the bulk and ftrength 
of a kingdom, and without whoſe concurrence, not to be expected in the caſe of a 
general oppreſſion and diſcontent, it is ſcarce poſſible to raiſe a formidable inſur- 
rection againſt any government, however weak in its title, or precarious in its ſitua- 
tion, he took other meaſures, which ſucceeded to his wiſhes. The change made 
in the ſucceflion of the crown, produced no alteration in their condition; they 
continued to enjoy their properties, the benefit of their ancient laws, the ordinary 
courſe of juſtice, their uſual courts for the equal adminiſtration thereof, and their 
admirable inſtitution of frank-pledges for their common peace and ſecurity. They 
were aſſured of being protected in all theſe by their new monarch; and had no- 
thing more to hope for in another change; which could not be attempted without 
terrible dangers and miſchiefs to themſelves, and throwing the nation again into 
confuſion; and which, after all, there was very little likelihood of effecting. o 
give them entire ſatisfaction as to their own rights, and an earneſt of the meaſures 
he propoſed to purſue, William granted the city of London a * new charter, con- 
firming the cuſtoms, immunities, and privileges which the citizens had enjoyed in 
the days of Edward the Confeſſor. He made a progreſs into the provinces of the 
Mercians and Weft-Saxons, to ſtrike, by his majeſtick preſence, thoſe who alr eady 
admired, or were enamoured of him by his fame, to raiſe the great opinion generally 


Gul. Piftav, p. 208. * Matth. Paris. in Vit. Friderici abb. S. Alban. p. 47. * Stow . 5 
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-atertained of him, to confirrn the peoples expeQations, and eſtabliſ his own repu- WII in 


tation, by the care he took to ſuppreſs the robbers, who finding ſhelter in the woods; 


which in thoſe days took up 4 conſiderable part of moſt counties in the kingdom, #: D. 1067: 


infeſted from thence all the neighbourhood, and by the many wholeſome * regu- 
ations, which ſerving as ſo many proofs of his excellent talents for government, he 
made in all places through which he went, to fave the inhabitants from rapine and 
violence, and to ſecure the peace of the country, 

Wr1LsT he thus courted the ' good-will of the nobility and people, he did not 
forget (well knowing the changeable temper and credulity of the Engliſh, and the 
prejudices they eaſily contract againſt a foreigner) to provide againſt the worſt ; and 
to prevent any ill effects of their lightneſs and diſaffection. With this view, he 
cauſed ſtrong caſtles to be erected at Norwich, Wincheſter, Hereford, and in other 
convenient places, filling them with garriſons of his Norman ſoldiers ; who, by 
means of thoſe fortreſſes, were as well ſecured themſelves againſt all ſurprizes and 
ſudden attempts of the natives, as ready to ſuppreſs any inſurrection or commo- 
tion that might happen. The great want of ſuch caſtles in England, and the uſe 
thereof in ſaving the people from the grievance of quartering foreign ſoldiers, ren-- 
dered that ſtep leſs ſubject to jealouſy, than another precaution which William 
took at the ſame time, and which might very reaſonably alarm the nation with an 
apprehenſion of his defign to enſlave it; ſince a diſarmed people ought always to 
conſider themſelves as ſlaves already, being no longer in a condition to defend their 
liberties, if they chance to be invaded. By the Saxon laws every landholder in the 
kingdom was obliged to have by him armour and weapons according to his rank 
and fortune, and to produce them every year at a general review, made on Feb. 3. 
in all parts of the realm, to ſhew that they were in good order and fit for ſervice. 
Whether this was any expence to the ſubject, or being an obligation, was con- 
fidered as a burden, the Conqueror, who really hated and could not truſt the En- 
gliſh, took care to eaſe them in that reſpect: and either with a defign to enſlave 
them, or to diſable them from raifing any diſturbance in his new acquired domi- 
nions, diſarmed the citizens of London and the people in ſome parts of the country; 
leaving them at the mercy of the ſtanding army of foreigners, which he thought fit to 
entruſt with the guard of the kingdom. The command of this army and the govern- 
ment of the realm, he committed, during his abſence, to his half-brother, Odo 
biſhop of Bayeux, whom he had made earl of Kent, a prelate equally qualified 
for the management of civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical affairs, and to William Fitz 
Oſbern, a wiſe, brave, and experienced general, in whom he placed an entire con- 
hdence, and whom he had lately made earl of Hereford. 

HavinG thus provided for his affairs in England, William embarked at Peven- 
He and paſſed over into Normandie ; carrying with him not only the hoſtages 
which had been delivered to him upon the ſubmiſſion of London and the different 
parts of the kingdom, but abundance likewiſe of the principal nobility ; whom 
he either ſuſpected as likely by their inclinations, or dreaded as able by their 
power, to raiſe an inſurrection in his abſence. The 3 chief of theſe were Stigand 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; Edwin and Morcar, earls of Mercia and Northumber- 
land; the abbot of Glaftenbury ; Agelnoth, and Waltheof ſon of Siward, powerful 
noblemen, the one in Kent, the other in the north of England; and another 
more conſiderable than all theſe, Edgar Atheling z whom it was not ſafe or prudent 
to leave behind in a kingdom, to which he had an undoubted title. His pretence 
for taking theſe great men along with him, was to do them honour, as his inti- 
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WII IIA mate friends, and that they might be an ornament to his court: and he treated 
8 them indeed with all the exterior marks of reſpect; particularly Stigand „ whom 
I D. 1063. he ſtill accoſted with the ſtile of Father, roſe from his ſeat in all aſſemblies to fl. 
lute, cauſed to be received on all proper occaſions with ſolemn proceſſions a 
ſpared for no ceremonies or honours that could be claimed, as due either Fo the 
dignity of his perſon, or to the ſacredneſs of his character. This train of Ez 8005 
noblemen contributed much to the ſplendor of William's court; who keeping his 
Eafter in the abbey of Feſcamp*, and being there viſited by count Rodulf, father. 
in-law to the king of France, and great numbers of French nobility, theſe ſtrangers 
could not help envying the comelineſs of the Engliſb, not inferior to the grace and 
beauty of women, nor ſufficiently admire the richneſs of their habits, and the "i 
riouſneſs of their workmanſhip, far exceeding all they had ever ſeen before. The 
king and his guards, all embroidered with gold, made a fine appearance; the 
magnificence of his entertainments was extraordinary: and the number, fize, and 
gracefulneſs of the gold and filver veſſels, uſed or exhibited to ſhew on ſuch oc. 
caſions, aſtoniſhed the ſpectators: ſo that they reported of them things which ap- 

peared incredible. abs, 


Diſturbances IX. ALL the meaſures taken by William to keep matters quiet in England, during 
in £xg/and. his abſence, did not prevent commotions breaking out in various parts of the king- 
dom; which William of Poitiers 3, willing to clear Odo and Fitz Oftern from any 
miſconduct in their adminiſtration, imputes to the mutinous ſpirit of the Exgliſʒ; 
but may, according to Ordericus Vitalis, be more juſtly charged upon the haughty 
and rapacious temper of the Normans. This laſt writer repreſents the governors of 
caſtles and leſſer fortreſſes, as inſulting the Engliſb gentry ; loading the people with 
great exactions; and treating both with various kinds of injuries and contumelies, 
too harſh for a free nation to digeſt ; and blames the two guardians of the realm 
for defending their followers in their plunder of houſes, rapes of women, and other 
enormities, which no complaints of the Engliſb could prevail upon them to re- 
dreſs. Such grievances, hard to be born under any government, could not well 
fail of raiſing diſturbances in a new one, as yet unſettled ; and that this was really 
the caſe, may reaſonably be preſumed from the two moſt confiderable commotions 
taken notice of by hiſtorians, happening under the eye, as it were, of the chict go- 
vernors. | 
THe firſt of theſe broke out in Kent, a country under the immediate govern- 
ment of Odo, and the place of his uſual 5 reſidence : and was ſupported by Euface 
count of Bologne, to whom the inhabitants, notwithſtanding their animoſity againſt 
him ever ſince the quarrel which happened about fifteen years before at Dover, 
had applied for ſuccours. A deſign was formed for ſeizing the caſtle of this place, 
in the abſence of Hugh de Montfort the governor ; who was gone with Odo, and 
the greateſt part of the ſoldiers left to guard the country, on an expedition north 
of the Thames; which afforded a favourable opportunity for the enterprize. 
Euſtace was now at enmity with William, and croſſing the ſea by night with a body of 
troops, joined the Kenti/hmen, and thought to ſurprize the caſtle: but found the 
garriſon not only prepared to receive him, but more numerous than he expected. 
He gave an aſſault to the place, but was repulſed by the Narmans; whoſe reſolution 
riſing with their ſucceſs, they made a ſally, put the aſſailants to flight, and drove 
abundance of them down the cliffs headlong into the ſea; the count himſelf eſ- 
caping to his ſhips with a few of his followers. Euſtace's nephew was taken in 
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the action, and adjudged, by the ſentence of both Norman and Engliſh WII IAU 


nobility, to loſe all the lands which the king had given him in England: 


But his perſon was ſpared, and he was reſtored at laſt to the good graces of the 1 D. 1063. * 


or. oy b | 7 
* ſcene of the other diſturbance lay in the ſhires of Salap and Hereford. 
Fdric : ſurnamed Silvaticus, or the foreſter, ſon of Alfric, brother to the infamous 
Fgric Streona, who ruined the affairs of Ethelred and Edmond Ironſide, was lord 
of a conſiderable part of the former of thoſe counties. He had come to London 
ſoon after William's coronation, with Edwin * and other noblemen, to make his 
ſubmiſſion to the Conqueror, and had been well received: yet his lands were 
continually waſted - by the incurſions of Richard Fitz Scrop, and the Nor- 
man caſtellans in Heręfordſtire, the particular government of William Fitz Of- 
gern. Edric was a brave, ' vigilant, active, and enterprizing warriour, and never 
let thoſe invaders of his territories march off with their booty unencountered ; fo 


that they loſt abundance of men in theſe irruptions : but not bearing to be teazed 


continually with their inſults, he reſolved to attack them in his turn, and 
make the like havock on their lands in Herefordſhire. For this purpoſe, 


being joined by. a body of Welſh, which Blethyn and Rywallon, the princes 


of North-wales and Powys, ſent to his affiſtance, he waſted, about the mid- 
dle of Auguſt, all that county as far as the bridge upon Lagge : and re- 
turned home with a great booty in triumph. Though theſe are the onely di- 
ſturbances particularly related by our old writers, there certainly happened in other 
parts many more, which Odo and the earl of Hereford were obliged to join their 
forces to ſuppreſs : and the nation was ſo incenſed at the rapine of the Normans, 
and in ſo general a diſpoſition to riſe, that earl C, who having ſubmitted to Wil- 


liam, adhered firmly to his intereſts, was ſlain by his own vaſſals, becauſe he 


would not head them in an inſurrection. "> ras] 


Tuxsx diſturbances, and the diſorders which reigned in all parts, where the 


woods, affording refuge to bands of forfeited and diſcontented perſons, enabled them to 
fally thence, from time to time, to ſurprize or attack the Normans, abundance of 
which were thus cut off, brought William back at the latter end of the year to En- 
gland, When he came over before, he had left the government of Normandie in 
the hands of Roger. de Montgomery: but bringing this nobleman with him to re- 
ward his ſervices, at firſt with the earldom of Arundel or Suſſex, and afterwards 
with that of Shrewſbury, he now committed the government of the duchy to queen 
Matilda and his eldeſt ſon Robert. He landed at W:nchelſea 3 on Dec. 6. and by 
his ſudden arrival defeated the meaſures agreed on by the Engliſb for ſhaking off the 
Norman yoke ; the diſcovery of whoſe defign ſeems to have been the reaſon which 
haſtened his coming over. The conſpiracy indeed was too general, and there were 
too many hands required for its execution, to allow it to be kept a ſecret, among 


a people naturally confident of ſucceſs, and apt to depend on the ſchemes which 


they form for futurity, with as much certainty, as if they had already taken effect. 
The deſign was to fall. at the ſame hour upon the Norman forces, diſperſed in 
different quarters of the kingdom for its defence: and having deſtroyed theſe, they 
imagined it eaſy for them to oppoſe and drive out the king, if he offered to re- 


turn from Normandie. Aſh-Weaneſday, when the Normans uſed," according to the A. D. 1068. 
Chriſtian cuſtom, and penitential diſcipline of thoſe days, to go to church barefoot, Wu 


unarmed, and in the guiſe of penitents, to confeſs their fins, was the day; and 
the time of divine ſervice, the hour fixed for the execution of the propoſed maſſacre. 
' Flr. Wig. * Order. Vital. p. 506. 60 Gemet. l. ti. ©: 2. gs, 
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WIIEIAu William's return, ſooner than was expected, broke all the meaſures of the cong;; 
3 rators: and the chief of them, dreading his vengeance, retired into the * 
A. D. 1068. parts of the kingdom; into Cumberland and other counties, not as yet viſited 
the Norman ſoldiery, full of woods and moraſſes; and taking poſſeſſion of Dir. 
ham, fortified it ſtrongly, making it their head quarters. Whether this conſpi 
was the occaſion of the hatred which the Conqueror bore all his life to the Ey 7 
it is certain that he never truſted them afterwards: and reſolved, as well to g. 
vern them with an high hand, as to give away all their lands, as opportunities of. 
fered, to his Normans. | | 
IT was neceſſary to conceal a deſign, which would otherwiſe have met with 
great difficulties in its execution, and could not have failed to produce a general in- 
ſurrection of the Engliſb: but he perſiſted in it conſtantly, and purſued it with 
art; gaining his point by degrees, and carrying it on in the midſt of the moſt engag- 
ing careſſes, and the faireſt profeſſions of kindneſs, affection, and friendſhip ; the 


mean cover for ill deſigns, however neceſſary for their taking effect. Villam at | 


his coming over, compleated the diſtribution of the lands, forfeited by the partiſans of 
Harold in the battle of Haſtings, among the foreign adventurers, that ſhared with 
him in the dangers and glory of the day: but to give no umbrage to the Engliſh on 
that occaſion, he reſtored to every one the lands he had been diſpoſſeſſed of in 
the late diſturbances. He kept his Chriſimas at London; where he was received 
with great pomp, and all the exterior marks of reſpect: and the Engliſh prelates 
and nobility being aſſembled on that * occaſion, he treated them with the 
affability and kindneſs, readily granting all that they aſked, and graciouſly hearing 
all that they propoſed. The Velſb alſo attending him at that feſtival, he careſſed 
them in the ſame manner: but to create a diſtruſt between them and the Engliſb, he 
cautioned the latter to be on their guard againſt the others treacheries. It was in all 
appearance at this time, that he laid, what Florence and other writers call, an inſup- 
portable tax upon the people: which ſeems to have been no other than Danegeld; 
a tax to which the nation had been formerly uſed: but it having been remitted by 
Edward the Confeſſor, the revival thereof after ſeveral years intermiſſion, gave no 
little diſcontent, and proved the occaſion of a new inſurrection. 


So X. EvERY thing bowed before the power of the Congueror in the provinces, 
and north. which he had viſited in his progreſs, and filled with his garriſons : but the te- 
| moteſt parts of the weſt, and all the northern counties had not yet felt the terror of 

his arms, nor been awed with his preſence. This was the caſe of Devon and 

Cormwall, where the people broke out into a commotion : and Exeter 3, a wealthy 

city, the capital of the former of thoſe counties, refuſed either to ſwear fealty to the 

king, or to receive a Norman garriſon ; though they were willing to ſubmit to the 

tax impoſed. William, refuſing to make any terms with ſubjects, marched in the 

midſt of winter to beſiege the place: and being advanced within four miles of i, 

was met by the chief of the city with offers of ſubmiſſion; profeſſing their readi- 

neſs to do whatever he commanded, and giving hoſtages for the performance of 

their promiſes. The populace would not ſtand to the agreement: but breaking 

out into a tumult, ſhut the gates againſt the king; who incenſed at their pro- 

ceedings, put out the eyes of one of the hoſtages in the fight of the de- 


fendants, and drawing his army about the place, began to undermine the walk. 


The inſolence of the common people ſoon gave way to the fears, which the dan- 
ger they were in ſuggeſted; they were humbled enough to allow the principal Ct- 
tizens, whoſe agreement they had before rejected, to intercede with the Conguerir 
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' bor mercy * and the place was ſurrendered at diſcretion. William, like a great and Wittian 
oh: king, forgetting his reſentment againſt the rebels, that now lay proſtrate at Tom", R's 
his feet, ſuing for mercy, ſeized the opportunity of poſſeſſing his ſubjects with a J D. 068. 
notion of his clemency : he put none of them to death; and placing guards at 
the gates, ſaved the townſmen from being plundered by his ſoldiers. The for- 
- giving of what had paſſed was not a more natural effe& of his magnanimity, than 
it was of his wiſdom to provide againſt any future inſurrection; which he did by | 
-reQing a caſtle in the city to bridle it; ſtrengthening it with a numerous gariſon, | | 
and entruſting the command, with the government of the county, to Baldwin de 
Malis, ſon of count Giſſebert. From thence he advanced into Cornwall; and the 
fame of his clemency flying before him, he eaſily quieted the commotion there: 
and marching back with his army, diſmiſſed it to their uſual quarters; going 
himſelf to Winchefter, where he kept his Eaſter. Thither queen Maude came to 
him from Normandie ſoon after the holy-days, and was crowned on Whitſunday by 
archbiſhop Aldred : nor did the year expire before ſhe was delivered of a fon ; who 
being named Henry, filled afterwards the throne of England. : 
Tux inſurrection * which now broke out in the North, was much more for- 
midable than that of the Vet; being headed by the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the kingdom, and the likelieſt to make it general over all England; if it had 
not been the effect of their private diſcontents. The great earls, Edwin and Mor- 
cor, ſaw plainly the jealouſy which the king had of them : and reſented their being 
carried over into Normandie, to be ſhewn as it were in triumph to foreigners. Wil- 
liam had promiſed the former to give him one of his daughters in marriage ; an 
alliance which would probably have as much attached the young nobleman to 
the intereſt of his father in law, as his fiſter's match had engaged him in thoſe of 
Harold: but was diſſuaded from it by the advice of the Ncrmans z and when Edwin 
put him in mind of his promiſe, he gave him an abſolute refuſal. This breach of 
the royal word; the diſappointment of an alliance on which they had built all 
their hopes of ſecurity, and of gaining the king's favour and friendſhip ; the de- 
ſpair of ever ſurmounting his ſuſpicions of them, or of getting into his good 
graces, ſeem to have been the motives that hurried them into an inſurrection, and 
put them upon ſending to Swein, king of Denmark, for aſſiſtance. They were 
both young ; handſome in their perſons ; noble by their deſcent; allied to the 
princes of Wales; powerful in their own country, as well by the intereſt of their 
relations, as by the largeneſs of their own eſtates or territories ; very devout and 
charitable, which engaged for them the daily prayers of the monks and poor ; 
exceeding popular all over the nation; and followed by great numbers of the 
Welſh and Engliſb. They ſollicited all parts of England to take up arms, and put 
themſelves at the head of an inſurrection in 7ork/hire ; where their nephew Blethyn, 
prince of Norib-Males, joined them with his forces. William, who ſeems hitherto 
to have kept meaſures with theſe noblemen, and to have affected the ſhew of a 


confidence in them, ſo far as to place no Norman garriſons within their govern- - 
ments, was now obliged to march againſt them with his army. To ſecure the 6 
country as he advanced, he built ſtrong caſtles at Warwick and Nottingham: and 1 

ſupplied them with good garriſons, under the command of Henry de Neuburg (ſon ; 
of Roger de Beaumont, count of Meulant) whom he afterwards made earl of Ke 


Warwick, and William de Peverell. Edwin and Morcar not receiving that benefit 
Which they expected from the inſurrections, which they had encouraged by their 
emiſfaries in various parts of the kingdom, and which being made in ſmall parties *, 
ſerved rather to make the country a terrible ſcene of rapine, burnings, ſlaughter, 
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WiIIIAu and deſolation, than to bring them any recruits of forces: and being likewiſe 
Ts appointed of the Daniſh and Scottiſh fuccours, with the hopes of which th 
A. D. 1068. flattered themſelves ; thought it their beſt way, upon the king's * appr 
make up matters with him ; and offering to ſubmit, obtained their pardon, 
ſubmiſſion broke the force, and decided the fate of the inſurrection; Putting 
manner an end to all oppoſition, whilſt every body concerned in it ſtroye 
ſhould firſt follow the example. William advancing to York, the citizens opened 
their gates to him: and whilſt he ſtaid there to build a caſtle to curb the ty 
Archillus, the moſt potent of the Northumbrian nobility, made his accommod 
with him, and gave his ſon an hoſtage for his future fidelity, Egelwin, bilhop of 
Durham, ſued for grace for himſelf, and thoſe of his city: and having obtained it 
was employed, as a mediator, to make up matters with the king of Scotland; who 
at the requeſt of the Engliſb earls, had levied an army for their aſſiſtance, though 
not ſoon enough to join them, before they were obliged, in a country where there 
were no towns of defence, either to fight William, to diſperſe their forces, or make 
Malcolm was on the march, when the overtures of 
ped his farther advance; he readily accepting them, and ſen 
embaſſadors to take the oath of fealty, which he owed to the crown of Eng 
WILLIAM having quieted the north*, erected in his return thence the ſtrong 
caſtles of Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, for the ſecurity of the neighbour. 
ing countries; which now began to be infeſted by the incurſions of the famous 
Hereward le Wake, ſon of Legfric, lord of Brunne in Norfolk: who returned this 
year from foreign parts, and finding his patrimonial eſtate ſeized by the Normans, 
flew the invaders of it, and waſted in revenge all the parts adjacent, with a band 
of reſolute warriors, which he raiſed among his tenants and relations. Theſe com- 
motions in England, and the march of the Norman army into the north, encouraged 
Godwin 3, Edmond, and Magnus, ſons of the late uſurper 
Ireland, and land in Somerſetſhire ; where Eadnoth, formerly maſter of the horſe 
to their father, oppoſing them with a body of Engliſb, was lain in battle, and his 
forces routed. This victory left the country expoſed to their depredations: but 
not being joined by any of the natives, they only ravaged it with the adjoining 
provinces of Devon and Cornwall, and returned with a great booty to Ireland. 
Theſe diſturbances affected ſome, that do not appear to have been concerned in 
them; for the jealouſies* of princes in unquiet times, generally extending to all 
perſons, who can be ſuppoſed to have the ſame views and intereſts with ſuch as 
have embarked openly in a cauſe ; Goſpatric and Merleſwain, two potent noblemen 
of the north, out of an apprehenſion either for themſelves, or for Edgar Atheling, 
that they might be clapped up in priſon, as others were, carried him with his mo- 
ther Agatha, and his ſiſters Margaret and Chriſtina, by ſea to Scotland, where they 
were well received by Malcolm, and paſſed all the winter. 
Tur Northumbrians, a people ever reſtleſs and ripe for inſurrections, did not long 
remain quiet, after the ſubmiſſion or flight of their nobility, and the retreat of the 
Norman army. William having appointed 5 Robert de Cumin, earl or governor of 
the county of Durham, ſent him, with about ſeven hundred ſoldiers, to take pol- 
ſeſſion of his government, and maintain the peace of the country. When he drew 
near the city, biſhop Agehein met him, and adviſed him to be upon his guard againſt 
any ſudden attempt of the people; to whom his coming was by no means grateful. 
Robert, full of pride, confidence, and preſumption, {lighted this advice, and unagin- 
ing that the people would bear any thing, without daring to attack him, ſuffered his 
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alarm to the Northumbrians : and aſſembling in great numbers, they broke into 
the city in the dawn of the morning, fell upon the Normans with great fury, put- 
ting all they met to the ſword; attacked the biſhop's palace where Robert was lodged, 
and not being able to force it, through the vigorous defence made by him and his 
followers, ſet it on fire, burning all that were within ſo that all parts of the town 
were filled with blood, and of ſeven hundred men, that the governor brought 


with him; ſcarce above one eſcaped. This ſlaughter of the Nermans, which was , 9, 06g. 
committed on January 28, animating the people of rk to the like attempts, they ——— 


fell upon Robert Fitz Richard, governor of the caſtle, and flew him with a good 
number of his followers. The caſtle however {till held out, and was well defended 
by William Malet againſt the forces which ſome noblemen of the county, elated by 
theſe ſucceſſes, had raiſed to attack it; though not being able to hold out long, he 
ſent to court for immediate relief. The king, upon this advice, marched with great 
expedition to Jr; routed the beſiegers with great ſlaughter, giving no quarter in 
his fury: and having ſtaid a week there to erect another fortreſs, and ſtrengthened 
it with a proper garriſon, returned to keep his Eafter at Winchefter. On his de- 
parture the Engli/h attacked both the caſtles : but were repulſed. 3 

In the midſt of theſe tumults, which were ſo general that ſcarce any part of 
England was free from continual rapines, ſlaughters, and deſolations, or afforded 
a ſafe abode to the Normans, William took care to ſend his wife Maude back into 
Normandie. Thither alſo repaited ſeveral of the Norman warriors; whoſe wives, 
not daring to come over whilſt the nation was in ſuch a ferment, preſſed their re- 
turn in the ſtrongeſt manner. The king, to keep them here, offered them lands, 
and promiſed them more, when he had got the better, and cleared the realm of 
his adverſaries: but nothing could engage Hugh de Grentemeſnil and Humfrey de 
Tilleul, governors of Wincheſter and Haſtings, with many others, to ſtay ; a ſtep 
which being taken in a juncture when he ſtood moſt in need of their ſervice, was 
ſo reſented by their prince, that he confiſcated their eſtates, nor could their heirs 
prevail with him to be reſtored to the honours they quitted. 


* % 


Tur good reception which Edgar Atbeling found in Scotland, and the marriage 
of his ſiſter Margaret with king Malcolm, drew thither abundance of the Engh/b 
nobility, who had either been turned out of their eſtates, or were diſcontented 
with the Norman government: and gave great encouragement to their friends in 
England. Others had retired to Denmark, and ſollicited Swein, king of that 
country, to ſend a body of Danes to ſecond the efforts, which the Engliſb were re- 
ſolved by a general concert to make for throwing off the heavy yoke of the Normans. 
The like application was made to Ireland : and had the attempts from theſe ſe- 


veral quarters been made at the ſame time, they might poſſibly have proved fuc- - 


ceſsful; but ſucceeding, as they did, one another, they were all in their turns de- 
feated. The firſt was made by the ſons of Harold; who coming again with a 
fleet 3 from Ireland, landed, about the middle of June, at the mouth of the Tawe, 
in the north of Devonſhire : but being worſted in ſeveral actions by Brian, ſon of 
Eudo, count of Bretagne, with the loſs of one thouſand and ſeven hundred of their 
men, and ſome Tr; chieftains ; they were glad to make their retreat by night, and 
return home with the remains of their forces. Not long after, the Daniſb fleet of 
two hundred and forty fail, ſent by Swein, under the command of his brother earl 
bern, to aſſiſt the/Engii/h, and having his two ſons Harold and Canute on board, 
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nen when he entered Durham, to ſtroll, about and commit what hoſtilities they WII LIAN 
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ed; ſo that not only many of the citizens were ſlain, as well as plundered, but | 
— alſo of the country people. This beginning of ill treatment gave a gener: 
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Wirzian appeared off the eaſtern coaſt of England: and landing a body of men at Dower 
aud Sandwich, met with a repulſe in both places. The Danes next made a deſcent 
4. D. 1069. at Ipſwich in Suffolf, and ravaged the country; but being workted in ſome rey 

ments in that county, and near Norwich, were forced to re-imbark : and met with 
the ſame fate in Lincolnſhire, where they afterwards landed. But Coming i at the 
latter end of Anguft to the mouth of the Humber, they were there joined by Rdear 
Atheling, Waltheof, Goſpatric, Merleſwain, Adelin, Srward Bearn, and other noble. 
men, with a fleet, and a body of land forces from Scotland: and paſſing up the 
river, were ſtill farther reinforced by the troops, which Gaius, Marius, 4rch;1 
and others, had raiſed in Yorkſhire and Northumberland. With this united force 
they advanced to form the ſiege of N: the news of which, with a diſmal ap. 
prehenſion of the ruin of his country, put, on September 11, an end to the life of 
archbiſhop Adred: and coming before the town eight days after, they became 
maſters thereof, and of the two fortreſſes the fame day, by means of an unex. 
accident. The Norman garriſons, conſidering the city as not tenable by 

reaſon of the diſaffection of the inhabitants, applied themſelves onely to the defence 
of the caftles : and as theſe might be incommoded by ſome houſes that lay near 
them, and would probably. be made uſe of by the Danes to fill up the ditches, 
they ſet them on fire, not intending any further miſchief ; but the flames ſpreading, 
the whole city was burnt, with the cathedral and monaſtery of St. Peter. 
THrrs difafter ſurprizing them, occaſioned an horrible confuſion, and the Danes 
breaking in, whilft the flames were ſtill raging, attacked the caſtles, in conjunction 
with the citizens, made deſperate by the loſs of all their ſubſtance, with ſo much 
fury, that they carried them both; and put three thouſand Normans to the ſword; 
Malet the governor, with his wife and two children, Gilbert de Gand, and a very 
few others of the beſt rank, being all that were ſpared, With theſe priſoners, a 
great treaſure, and a vaſt booty of all kinds, the Danes retired to their ſhips in the 
Tux king, upon advice of this diſaſter, put himſelf immediately at the head of 
his army: and *marched with great expedition into the north; giving, by his 
march into ſo remote a quarter of the realm, a favourable opportunity to the diſ- 
contented in other parts to execute their deſigns of an inſurrection. They accord- 
ingly ſeized it: and, animated by William's abſence, the Enghſb in Somerſet and 
Devenſhire roſe in arms, and beſieged Monfacute ; but were defeated by the chief 
juſticiary Geffrey, biſhop of Coutances, who attacked them at the head of the Lon- 
don, Hants, and Wiltſhire forces. Edric the forreſter, a gallant warrior, very power- 
ful by his vaſſals and intereſt in the county of Salop and the marches of Wales, be- 
ing aſſiſted by a body of Welſh and Cheſbiremen, inveſted Shrewſbury : but finding 
the place too ſtrong by its ſituation and fortifications to be eafily taken, drew off his 
forces, and quitted the enterprize. William Fitz Ofbern and earl Brient advanced to 
the relief of the town : but finding the fiege raiſed, and the enemy retired, did not 
amuſe themſelves in ſeeking him out; their affiſtance appearing much more ne- 
ceſſary in another quarter, The defeat of the Dorſet and Somerſet inſurgents had 
not diſcouraged their neighbours of Devon and Cormuall from riſing and inveſting 
Exeter : it was the danger of this city, the moſt conſiderable of any in the welt, 
which made the two Norman generals ſo haſtily quit Salqp, and advance to its ſuc- 
cour: But before they came up to the place, they found the ſiege likewiſe raiſed by 
the bravery and fidelity of the citizens; who not content with defending their 
walls, had, in a vigorous fally, {lain fo many ef the beſiegers, that they were forced 
| to retire, and ſoon after diſperſed; ſuch were the good effects of that generous 
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demency, Which It am had ſhewm the inhabitants of this city, after their late Wir. Ia 
inſurrection. It was about this time, that Twrold a foreigner *, whom, on Brando's * 
deceaſe, the king had made abbot of Peterborough, was taken, and all his ſoldiers J. N. 106g, 
cut in pieces by Hereward. but this chieftain, notwithſtanding his wonderful 
ſtrength of body, his undaunted courage, perfect intrepidity, enterprizing genius, 
and great reputation, never could get a body of forces together, ſufficient to make 
the face of an army, or capable of overturning a government; ſo that all he could 
db, was to harraſs the Normans in the country of the Bel. Ali, and in the ſhires 
bordering on the Fenns, and the Ie of Ely; which ſerving him for a fortreſs, he 
made his head quarters. There were many of theſe: petty inſurrections, which 
cauſed a great deal of blood to be ſhed in all parts: but they contributed little to 
decide the fate of the nation. The caſe would, probably have been very different, 
had Edwin and Morcar taken the field, and put themſelves at the head of the male- 
contents: but they, either ſelfiſn enough to, be ſenſible; only of their private wrongs 
and particular grievances, without any regard to thoſe of the nation, or ſtill per- 
ſiſting in their averſion or envy to Edgar Atbeling, whoſe perſon was ſo agreeable to 
the people of England, and whoſe right to the crown, ſupported by an alliance 
with Scotland, the afliſtanee. of Denmark, and the efforts of moſt of the northern 
nobility, ſeemed likely to take place, and put him in poſſeſſion of the throne; 
or elſe perhaps out of a dread of Milliams power and good fortune, and to re- 
commend themſelves to his favaur and confidence, by their conduct in a junc- ö 
ture that put every one's fidelity to a trial, kept themſelves quiet all the time > | 


of this inſurrection. Es 

W1LLiAaM, in his march to the north, had an opportunity: of routing one of 
thoſe ſmaller bodies of malecontents at Stafford: and the counts of Mortain 
and Eu, whom he employed to take care of Lindſey, cut off a party of. Danes; 
who had landed in that country, and roved about for plunder in great ſecurity, 
thinking it deſtitute of all defence. The king, in the mean time, continued his 
march towards York, with great eagerneſs, to prevent the Danes keeping their 
Chriftmas in that city: but was ſtopped three weeks at Pontefra# by the depth of 
the water, which waſheth the place, and appeared unpaſſable, till Liſais, one of his 
officers, diſcovering a ford, the army at laſt got over the river. Upon his approach 
to York, the Danes quitted it; and retired to their fleet in the Humber; leaving the 
defence of the place to Waltheof and the Northumbrians. This retreat of theirs 
is, by Flerence of Worceſter, aſcribed 3 to the influence of Engliſh money, and the 
corruption of the Daniſb general, count Oſbern, whom Milliam bribed to that ſtep - 
by the preſent of a large ſum, and the offers of leave for him to plunder the ſea 
coalt for victuals to ſubſiſt his forces, and of. quartering them where he ſaw con · 
venient ; provided he would return home without a battle, or further hoſtilities, 
when winter was over. This account is fully confirmed by the circumſtances 
which followed Oſbern's retreat; for having quartered. his troops between the 
Ouſet and the Trent, and remained there all the winter unmoleſted, he returned 
the year following, about AMzdſummer, to Dexmark ; where he ſoon felt his 
brother's indignation ; Stein diſgracing and baniſhing him for his corruption, and 

 Oclerting the Northumbrians. F: 2 whiter 0 

Ir was now an eaſy. matter for William to reduce them thus deſerted ; they being 
in no condition to make head in the field againſt a royal army of veteran ſoldiers: 
all they could do, was to make a ſtand at Tut, and defend the place, which they 
did with great reſolution and bravery, - The king tried at firſt to take it by force, 
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WILIAM and made ſeveral fruitleſs aſſaults; in one of which it is obſerved of Waltheif A 
4 he planted himſelf in the breach, which did not allow ſereral to enter at n 

A. D. 1069. and as the Normans attempted to mount it, he cleft abundance of them down Di 
by one, with his battle-ax ; ſhewing himſelf the true heir of his father uM 7 


ſtrength and courage. The ſiege was turned! into a blockade: and Nr, impreg. 
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nable by force, yielded at laſt to famine ; the defendants, in want of proviſions 
being obliged to ſurrender the town and caſtles to the Conqueror; who in admira. 
tion of Walthegf's valour, and to gain him * over to his intereſts, not only confirmed 
him in his former poſſeſſions, particularly the earldom of Northamprn and 
Huntingdon, but gave him likewiſe other lands, with his niece Judith in marriage 
William; having repaired the fortifications of the caſtles of York, erected ſome 
fortreſſes on the Humber, and placed good governors with garriſons in them all 
advanced into the country between the Teeſe and Tyne : which he found x hats 
deſert ; the inhabitants being fled away through the woods, or lurking in the 
mountains. The biſhop and his clergy had carried away St. Cuthber?'s ſhrine from 
Durham ; and when the king came thither, he found none but poor, infirm, and 
fick people in the place : being pleaſed however with its ſituation, he built a ſtrong 
caſtle there for defence of the country; and Goſpatric coming thither to make 
his ſubmiſſion, he thought it politic to gain over ſo a great a man to his party, 
and accordingly received him into favour. He + marched from thence to Hexhan, 
through terrible roads and over hills covered with ſnow ; abundance of horſes dy. 
ing of the fatigue ; his'troops ſuffering great hardſhips in the march ; and he him- 
ſelf being, through the miſtakes of the guides, who knew not where they were, 
loſt in the night, with fix perſons only in company. It was perhaps this taſte or 
experience of the nature of the country, which induced him to grant, for 
a ſum of money 5, the earldom of Northumberland, then a ſcene of great 
diſorders, to Goſpatric; whoſe mother Algitha was daughter to earl Uchired 
formerly mentioned, and who not long after his return ſouthward, in the begin- 
ning of the year following, did him good ſervice in that command. For Malcoln 
having raiſed an army of his ſubjects, too late to ſuccour his allies in England, and 
fallen upon the biſhoprick of Durham*, making horrible ravages in Teyſdale, 
Cleveland, and the parts adjacent; Goſpatric, to make a diverfion, entered Cumber- 
land (through which the other had paſſed in this expedition, and which was part 
of his territories) and having made great depredations there, retired with his booty 
to Bamburg : where he fortified himſelf, and by frequent fallies from time to time, 
weakened the enemies forces to ſuch a degree, that Malcolm was forced to retire 
home in a rage; which put him upon treating the Enghſh cruelly, and carrying vaſt 
numbers away captive. It was during this expedition of Malcolm, that Edgar 
Atheling, Marlefwein, Siward Barn, and other nobles, who had hitherto ſtaid with 
the Daniſh forces, ſeeing their inactivity, and being convinced of Ofbern's agree- 
ment with William, thought fit to quit them: and getting aboard their ſhips re- 
turned to Scotland 7, after touching in their way at the port of Wiremouth. 
WIILIAN reſolving to paſs his Chriſtmas it York, ſent for his crown and other 
Regalia* from Wincheſter, that he might keep the feſtival, and hold his court, with 
4. D. 1070, the uſual pomp and ſolemnity. During his ſtay there he made ſeveral wiſe regu- 
A lations for ſecuring the peace of thoſe parts; confiſcated the eſtates of the nobility 
and gentry, who had been in arms, and had not made their ſubmiſſion ; and ſent 
detachments of his army every way to waſte the country and deſtroy all proviſions 
north of the Humber, that no foreign enemy or body of forces whatever, which could 
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be got together, ight be able to find ſubſiſtence, His orders were executed with WII IIA 


| oft vigour ; ſtrange cruelties committed upon the innocent as well as guilty ; | . | 
Ts and even the tools of huſbandry deſtroyed : as if the land was 0 Tae 
to be tilled again, and the people were to be forced into foreign parts to ſeck for a 
livelihood. Such hayock was made in this devaſtation, that between York and 
Durham”; there was not a village inhabited; the ground for above ſixty miles in 
length remained untilled for nine years; the country was a perfect deſert, and 
ſerved only for the dens of beaſts, and receptacles of robbers. The more ſouthern 
of Yorkſhire ſuffered in the ſame manner; and in the Eaſt Riding both man 
and beaſt were deſtroyed, except ſuch as took ſanctuary in the church of St. John 
of Beverley; the privileges whereof were confirmed by the Congueror ; who, out of 
reverence to the ſaint, made preſents and grants of land to the church, and without 
violating any of its rites, withdrew his forces. All forts of wholeſome or uſual 
food being deſtroyed, there enſued ſuch an horrible famine in thofe parts, that, Or- 
dericus ſays, an hundred thouſand perſons of all ages and both ſexes periſhed in it: 
it was a ſhocking ſpectacle to ſee multitudes lye upon the ground unburied for 
want of hands; and for near two years, the few ſurvivers were forced to eat horſes, 
dogs; cats, and even human fleſh, to keep themſelves from ſtarving. Theſe de- 
yaſtations drove vaſt numbers of the common people into Scotland, to the better 
peopling and cultivating of the Lowlands: abundance alſo of the Englfh gentry, 
whoſe eſtates were . confiſcated, or who could not bear the Norman yoke, retired 
thither to ſettle in the country, and found a kind protector in queen Margaret; 
whoſe huſband Malcolm gave many of them lands of good yalue; and from theſe 
ſeveral of the moſt ancient and beſt families in that kingdom derive their ori p 
| Tur king, ſome time after the holidays, marched with his army from York 2 | 
againſt the Welſb and Cheſhire forces, that, under the command of Edric Siluaticus 1 
had beſieged SHhreuſbury, and continued ſtill in a body unſupprefſed; He had 
mountainous and deep countries to paſs through in his way to attack them: and 
his men underwent ſuch hardſhips in this expedition, that his ſoldiers of Anjou, 
Maine, and Bretagne defired to be diſmiſſed. Regardleſs of their complaints, he 
ſtill went on, ordering his faithful troops to follow him; and at laſt got his forces .* = 
over dangerous rocks and through miry yalleys, with incredible labour, to Cheſter. 3 
Hlliam ſhewed the generoſity of his nature and the nobleneſs of courage and vir- 5 
tue in nothing more, than in loving and honouring them in his enemies: he con- | * 
ſidered Edric, as the life and ſoul that animated his party; and reſolved to make  . 
a friend of a man, whom he eſteemed for his bravery, military ſkill, and other _ 
great qualities, Nor could he have taken a more uſeful ſtep; for Edric being en- | oY 
couraged to make his ſubmiſſion,” the commotion in thoſe parts of Mercia was 4 
immediately quelled : and fo 3 eaſily is a friendſhip created between great minds, 3 I 
that the king treated him ever after with an entire confidence, and Edric lived to : — 
do him eminent ſervices, To prevent any future diſturbance in that quarter of the "54 
realm, William built caſtles at Cheſter and Stafford: and having ſupplied them with 8 | 
good garriſons, marched to Saliſkury ; where he diſmiſſed his ſoldiers, that had 
ſerved well, with honourable rewards, but kept thoſe that were ready to muti x „5 
and deſert him, forty days longer by way of puniſhment. From thence he went — - 7 _ 
to keep his Egſter at Wincheſter, where the crown was put on his head by Er- | 1 f 
menfroy, biſhop of Sion, and the cardinals Jan and Peter, the pope's legates, and a = 
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8 England. 
A. D. 1050. | oof 
- . Stigandand XI. NoTHinG eſtabliſheth a precarious government, like an unſucceſsful 
raw. tempt to ruine it: William's had been hitherto in a tickliſh ſituation, but he * 
rived by the found it ſettled on a firm foundation, He had ſuppreſſed an inſurrection tha 
Os. 92 ſpread itſelf into moſt parts of the kingdom, and had been very formidable 4 the 
north: he had made it impracticable for ſome years to raiſe any other in this uarter 
by the deſolation to which he had reduced the country; he had provided apainſ 
the raiſing of any in other parts, by the ſtrong caſtles, which he had either erected 
himſelf in the moſt convenient ſituations, and had ſecured by proper garriſons, of 
had encouraged his Norman lords to erect upon their territories. He had bivke 
the power of the Engliſb nobility by the confiſcation of moſt of their eſtates, and 
had by their ruin aggrandized his foreign followers, whom he rewarded with their 
lands, and put into all offices of truſt and power. There was no power left in 
the nation, that either dared to diſpute his will, or was able to oppoſe his force: 
and he ſaw himſelf abſolute maſter of the kingdom. In theſe circumſtances, he 
thought himſelf at liberty to take ſome ſteps, which it would have been dangeroug 
to have taken earlier: and he ventured to diſoblige the clergy, who had hitherto 
been his friends, and a principal means of his eaſy getting poſſeſſion of the throne 
of England. The firſt he took of this kind was, the ſeizing not only of all the * riches 
and valuable effects, which the Engliſb, during the late troubles, had lodged in the 
religious houſes throughout the kingdom, as a ſafe and inviolable repoſitory; but 


even the charters, chalices, ſhrines, and treaſures belonging to the monaſteries | 


themſelves. This he is ſaid to have done by the advice of William Fitz 0 
earl of Hereford, who ſoon after loſt his life in an action in Flanders ; but it was 
certainly agreeable to his own inclinations, and the reſolution he had formed of 
never truſting the Engliſh *, and of depreſſing them as much as poſſible. It was 
perhaps this deſign of his which made him ſuſpect them all, and to reſolve, par- 
ticularly with regard to the monks and clergy, who had given him no offence by 
their conduct, unleſs perhaps by lamenting the miſeries of their country, that none 
of them ſhould ever be promoted to any dignity. Preferments are matters of grace 
and favour; and a prince may diſpoſe of them to whom he pleaſeth : but it was 
certainly a great injuſtice to deprive the moſt conſiderable prelates of their ſees and 
abbeys, for no offence, either contrary to the laws of the land or the canons of 
the church, and merely becauſe. they were Enghſhmen. This however was 
what William reſolved. to do, and to begin with Stigand, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. | | * 
Ty 1s prelate ſeems to have been of noble birth, perhaps of Daniſh race; for 


the bulk of his vaſt poſſeſſions lay in the country of the Eaſt-Angles, and (as ap- 


pears from Domeſday book) he had, before the conqueſt, the beſt eſtate of any man 
in England, except Harold and Edwin. He was not ſo much verſed in the know- 
ledge of books, as he was of men; learning not being the favourite taſte or di- 
ſtinguiſhing character of the Engliſh in thoſe days: but he had great natural 
parts, improved by reflection, exerciſe, and experience, and directed by a clear 
head and ſolid judgment. His capacity 3, magnanimity, firmneſs, and prudence 
are generally acknowledged: he was artful, inſinuating, perſuaſive, and (as far as can 
be judged by what is recorded of his actions) generous, and magnificent. He knew 
the world, and underſtood buſineſs perfectly well; wanted no talents to qualify bim 
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for the tranſacting of great affairs, and was very adroit in managing the humours WILLIAM 
of perſons: and (to mention what made him moſt obnoxious to the Conqueror, and 
was the real ſource of all that prince's jealouſy and perſecution of him) he was a 4. D. 100. 


cue Engliſhman, very zealous for the intereſts of his country, of which he had de- 


ſcrred very well, and in which by his large fortune; abilities, reputation, dignity, and 
character, he had a mighty influence over, perſons of all ranks and ſtations. He had 
deen chaplain to Edward the Confeſſer ; over whom he had ſo great an aſcendant, 


that, when all his nobility had failed in their application, he prevailed with him to 


make an accommodation with Godwm, and conſent to the expulſion of the Ner- 


man prelates and nobility. It was! this king that either made him biſhop, or (if he 
had been ſo appointed in the reign of Harold the ſon of Canute) reſtored him to the 
poſſeſſion of the ſee of the Eaſt-Angles, and that tranſlated him afterwards to that 
of Wincheſter. Upon Robert's being baniſhed by the ſentence of a great council of 
the prelates and nobility of the nation, Stigand was promoted to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, to the great indignation of the monks; who could not * bear that a ſecular, 
clergyman ſhould be advanced to the higheſt dignity in the church; and who, 
being the only writers of thoſe times, mixing their paſſions with their writings, and 


inting the virtues and vices of perſons in what colours they pleaſed, according 


to the degree of favour or prejudice wherein they ſtood with them, have, on that 
account, loaded his memory with ſome reproaches, which he ſeems to have de- 
ſerved as little as many of their favourites, and others who bear fairer characters in 
hiſtory. His retaining the ſee of Wincheſter, after he had taken poſſeſſion of Canter- 

„ hath furniſhed thoſe writers with a pretence (for there doth not appear any 
other ground) to charge him with avarice ; though his conduct in that reſpect may 
be fairly accounted for in another manner, and from his known principles. He 


had an heart entirely Engliſb, and exerted himſelf on all occaſions to advance the 


Engliſh intereſt; learning was then at a very low ebb in this country, and very few 
of the clergy underſtood ſo much as 3 grammar: and this was the pretence, if not 
the reaſon, for filling ſo many ſees and abbeys with foreigners. Stigand, a wiſe and 
fagacious prelate, faw plainly the inconveniencies of this method: and dreaded the 
dangers to which his country, in its ſituation at that time, might be expoſed by 
ſuch a multitude of ſtrangers, whoſe talents, revenues, and dignities, put them at 
the head of all affairs, and gave them a mighty influence in all councils both in 
church and ſtate ; as the nation in general diſcovered ſoon after by fatal experience 
at the conqueſt. For this reaſon, when abbeys fell vacant, * and proper ſubjects to 
be put at their head did not readily offer among the natives, he made uſe of his 
credit with the king to keep the adminiſtration thereof in his own hands for a 
ſhort time, till he could fill them with Engliſbmen, truly affected to the intereſt of 
their country: ſuch were Turſtan and Egelſin, whom he made abbots of Ely and 


St. Auguſtine's in Canterbury; as ſufficiently appears from their conduct in the 


time of the Conqueror. That money was not ſo much his view in this point, may 


appear from his employing the revenues, which he received during the vacancies, 
for the ornament, honour, and benefit of thoſe monaſteries ; for Thorne + owns, he 


was a benefactor to St. Auguſtine's ; and the many ſumptuous preſents which' he 
made to Ely5 were in a manner ineſtimable. NT . 


He might perhaps have the like view, in holding the ſee of Wincheſter jointly 


with that of Canterbury: and he did nothing therein but what was warranted by 
venerable examples in the church of England; it being too much the practice in 
thoſe days for one perſon to hold ſeveral prelacies . So Leofric, abbot of Peter- 
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WIr IIA borough, nephew to the great earl of Mercia of the ſame name, held likewiſe 110 
it che abbeys of Burton, Coventry, Thorney, and Croyland : ſo St. Dunſtan held the { 

TR A, | ces 

Z. D. 105d. of Worceſter and Londin together; and his three ſucceſſors in the former of thoſe 

2 St. Ofwald, Adulf, and Wulftan held it for a ſeries of above ſixty years with the arch. 

biſhoprick of York *; and Aldred, who crowned William, would fain have held them 

both (as he had done Hereford with Worceſter) if he might have been permitted. 

and he yet retained twelve manors of the ſee, when he was forced to refign Warceſter 

It muſt be obſerved further, that the occaſion of Szzgand's continuing to hold 

Wincheſter was, his being named to Canterbury upon the exile of his predecegy; 

and whilſt Robert was yet living; till whoſe death, he probably acted in this laft 

ſee as adminiſtrator only. Robert was baniſhed at the latter end of the * ſummer 

A. D. 1052, and fled abroad for fear of a worſe treatment: he went afterwards 

to Reme, to complain of the hardſhip done him, and to intereſt the Pope in lis 

quarrel, How long he ſtaid there, is uncertain ; but conſidering the delays of that 

court, that Leo IX died in April 1054, and that after the ſee had been a year vacant 

Vier TE was choſen in the year following, it is likely enough that he would not 

depart till he had tried what this laſt Pope would do in his behalf. His appli. 

cation proving fruitleſs, he returned to his native country of Nermandte : and died 

(according to the author of Newſ/tria Pia) in the abbey of Jumieges, of which he 

had been formerly abbot, in the beginning of the year 1058, probably on May 26, 

which is celebrated in that abbey, to which he was a benefactor, as his anniverſary, 

Benedict X had been elected to the papacy on the fifth of the precedent month, 

and continued in foſſeffion 3 of it without a rival, till the beginning of the year 

following, when he was depoſed for intruding into the ſee without the emperor's 

mandate, and Nicholas II was choſen in his ſtead ; ſo that nothing was more natural 

than for Stigand, coming in that interval of time to the full poſſeſſion of the ſee of 

Canterbury, to apply for his pall, as perhaps ſome others did, to the onely Pope that 

was then in being; and whatever is to be ſaid of ſome other acts, there could be 

no occaſion to repeat ſuch as were merely honorary ; eſpecially + fince Benedict ac- 

quieſcing readily in his depoſition, and ſubmitting himſelf to his ſucceſſor, none of 

his acts were ever reſcinded or declared invalid. 

HoweveR naturally this affair of the pall may be accounted for in this manner; 

it is not ſo eaſy to explain another point in relation to Stigand, and to ſhew how he 

came to 5 continue in the ſame favour and credit with Harold, as he had enjoyed 

before with Edward. There is no room to doubt of the fact: nor would there 

be any difficulty in the matter, if what William of Poittiers and Ordericus Vitalis 

ſay, were true, that he put the crown on Hareold's head: but this is contradicted by 

our old Engliſh hiſtorians, and even by Ingulf ; who unanimouſly aſſert that Harold 

was crowned by Aldred. Whether thoſe two foreign hiſtorians, unacquainted per- 

haps with the Engliſb cuſtoms, might not miſtake (as other foreigners have done in 

the like caſes) Stigand's putting the crown upon his head, after he had been ſome 

time in the exerciſe of his royalty, at one of the feaſts of Eaſter or Whitſunday 

(which was conſtantly done to our kings with great ſolemnity at the three chief 

feſtivals) for his firſt coronation, muſt be left to conjecture. But as it was certainly 

the archbiſhop of Canterbury's right to put the crown upon the king's head on al 

theſe occafions, it cannot be ſuppoſed that Harold ſhould apply to Aldred for per- 

forming that office, till he had firſt been refuſed by Stigand; who was undoubtedly 

in the way at that time, ſince he ſigns as. a witneſs to Edward's charter to Mel. 

minſter-Abbey. Such a refuſal indeed doth honour to his character, and maſt give 
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every body a great opinion of the virtue, integrity, and conſtancy of the man: but WII IIA 
i. leaves us at a loſs to account for his credit with Harold; unleſs by ſuppoſing E 
it lea | AF. gi”, 
either that he performed that ceremony at one of the feaſts ſubſequent to the Epi- J. D. 1070. 
ny (when that prince was crowned by Aldred, and got into poſſeſſion of the 
throne) and conſequently after Edgar Atheling's acknowledgment of Harold, or ac- 
- -wieſcence in the uſurpation; or that the uſurper, in the precarious condition of his 
Wir thought it prudent to ſmother his reſentment of the affront, and to make his 
court to a perſon of Stzgand's dignity, power, and intereſt in the nation. How 
erer this was, Stigand was certainly very hearty in his endeavours, after Harold's 
death, to ſet Edgar Atheling on the throne, and to oppoſe the duke of Normandie: 
and William Thorne's * ſtory of the tranſaction alen. is founded upon the 


well-known averſion, which this prelate and bot Egel/in had to the Nor mam go- 
vernment. They were both the object of the Conquerors jealouſy and hatred, not- 
withſtanding their peaceable demeanor for ſome years; till Egeſſin ſeeing it im- 
poſſible to get over them a, fled about this time to Denmark : and William, after 
carrying Stigand over into Normandie, keeping him in his ſight, and watching him 
for the ſame time, reſolved (now his government was firmly ſettled, and he had 
no longer any meaſures to keep with the Engliſb to have him deprived of his ſee, 
and another put into it, in whom he had an entire confidence. | 

Tux Engliſh biſhops had ever entertained the profoundeſt veneration for their 
primate : and from the time that the Chriſtian religion had been received in this 
nation, there had not been a 3 fingle precedent of a proſecution, much leſs of a de- 
privation, of an archbiſhop of Canterbury, The forms of proceedings were in 
ſuch a caſe to be borrowed from the practice of other countries: and notwith- 
ſtanding that moſt of the prelates were foreigners, it was ſtill uncertain, whether 
they could be brought to degrade a primate to whom they had all ſworn canonical 
obedience ; and to ſacrifice the conſtitution of the church to the king's paſſions. 
There was no pretence for charging Stigand with any offence againſt the canons 
and uſages of the church of England: and to paſs the ſevereſt of cenſures upon 
their acknowledged ſuperior, without ſome legal pretence or other, was too much, 
to be expected from a ſynod of Enghſh prelates; at leaſt without the terror of the 
regal power, and ſuch preſſing ſolicitations on William's part, as would be a flat 
contradiction + to his great profeſſions of friendſhip to Stigand, and repeated aſ- 
ſurances of his protection. Tt was not politick to irritate a prelate of his dignity, 
capacity, authority, and credit, without ruining him and putting it out of his power 
to revenge the injury : and if he made the attempt, it behoved him of all things to 
make it ſucceſsful. William, reſolved to ruine Stigand, and making all laws divine 
and human give way to his will, took his meaſures effectually for that purpoſe: 
and carried his point in ſuch a manner, as to have a pretence for laying the blame 
upon another ; though the method he took, trampling on all the rights, and de- 
ſtroying the independency, of the church of England, could never have ſucceeded, 
if it had not been ſupported by the abſolute power of a conqueror, and the dread 
of a foreign army, which had ſo lately ſubdued the nation. | 

Hr had formerly tried the like method with ſucceſs in Normandie: Mauger, 
archbiſhop of Rouen, uncle to William by the half blood, and brother to William 
of Arques, who diſputed his right to the dutchy 5, had incenſed him extremely by 
<xcommunicating him for marrying Maude, daughter of Baldwin count of Flan- 
ders, his near relation, contrary to the canons of the church: and had done this, 
notwithſtanding a papal diſpenſation for the marriage. It was probably this prelate's 
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WILLIAM vexation, to ſee his brother's hopes of ſucceeding to the dutchy deſtroyed by that 


. 
A. D. 1070. inſult the fee of Rome; already provoked by the contempt he had ſhewn her, in re. 
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match, which put him on ſo raſh a ſtep, as at once to incenſe his ſovereign, and to 


fuſing to come to the councils of Rome and Reims, to which he had been ſummoneg 
by Leo IX. This was the more imprudent, becauſe he had, by the irregularity of 
his life, and by waſting the goods of the ehureh, rendered himſelf obnoxious to 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures ; ſo that William eaſily prevailed with Yi&or IT, Leo's ſuc. 
ceſſor, to ſend Ermenfroy, biſhop of Sion, to prefide in the ſynod of Lifeux 
A. D. 1055; where Mauger was eondemned, and in virtue of the legate's My 
thority from the Pope, degraded. There was indeed a great difference in the tro 
caſes on account of the perſons, becauſe no ſuch crime could be objected to 
Stigand : and a much greater with regard to the power and regularity of the ju- 
dicature, becauſe the papal authority had never been received and exerciſed in 
England, as it had in Nermandie, But William had no other method to take: and 
was ſure of bringing the court of Rome into his meaſures, were it only for the 
fake of introducing the papal juriſdiction into this kingdom. It was probably 
what he had undertaken, when he engaged Alexander II in his intereſts, and 
got him to denounce his cenſures againft all that ftood by Harold: for what the 
Nerman hiſtorians ſay of his promiſing that Pope to hold the crown of England of 
him, in caſe he ſucceeded in his enterprize, can be underſtood only of a ſubjection 
in ſpirituals, not in temporals; ſince in his letter to Pope Gregory VII, he expreſſy 
denies that he ever made any promiſe of fealty. Whether he had engaged, or de- 
ſigned before, to eſtabliſh the papal juriſdiction here; he now found it would be 
ſubſervient to his purpoſes, and reſolved to introduce it into this kingdom: it had 
been exerciſed in the neighbouring countries on the continent, and riſen there toa 
great height upon the ruins of the liberties of their ehurches; and he was now 
become ſo abſolute a maſter of his realm, that he was ſure of making it be ſub- 
mitted to in England. | 
ERMENFROY was thought the fitteſt perſon to be charged with the execution of 
an enterprize, which the court of Rome had equally at heart with the king of Eng- 
land; the former being to gain as much advantage by it, as the latter could pro- 
poſe ſecurity to his government. He was now to ſerve William in the deprivation 
of Stigand, as he had done in that of Mauger : and was ſent over with the cardinals, 
John and Peter, deputed by Pope Alexander II, as his legates, to take proper mea- 
ſures in the affair, and be ready to exert the papal claims of authority, whenever 
that prince ſhould think it convenient *. They had waited here a year * before 
there happened a favourable juncture, in which the attempt might be made with 
ſafety : but the Conqueror having at laſt quelled the northern inſurrection, and en- 
tirely ſubdued all his enemies, the legates iflued out writs, ſummoning the biſhops 
to bring the abbots of their dioceſe with them to a council 3, which was to meet 
three days after Eaſter, at Winchefter. It was neceſſary to find out ſome preterc: 
for their proceedings; a matter of no great difficulty with the court of Rome, euer 
fruitful in expedients for executing its purpoſe : and in defect of any other crime, 
it was objected to Stigand, that he had retained the ſee of Wincheſter *, together 
with that of Canterbury, as well after, as before his predeceſſor's death; that he 
had wore Robert's pall, when he officiated in this laſt church; and that he had re- 
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* They ſeem to have been kept here two years, A. D. 1068. 
before they durſt execute their deſign ; for the car- 3 MSS. Fr. Junii in Bibl. Bodl. n. 99. 
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ceived his OWN pall from Benedict X, who had been declared an invader of the pa- WILIA. 


Some writers ſay, that he had on this laſt account been ſuſpended by Pope 


; : WENN 
e but this was an act that might more naturally be expected from his pre- 4; D. 100: 


i-ceffor Nicholas, than from him: and nothing of that kind appearing, it ſeems 
lainly a miſtake, grounded upon, or deduced by inference from, the cenſures de- 
: unced in Alexander's bull at the time of the conqueſt, in favour of the duke of 
Nur mandie, not againſt Stigand in particular, but againſt all prelates and others that 
ſupported Harold, and oppoſed William. The firſt of the pretences above- 
mentioned, hath been already ſhewn to be too agreeable to the practice and uſages 
of England, to be made a crime there: and if they had another notion of it at 
Rome, the utmoſt penalty inflicted for it was, to oblige the pluraliſt to quit his 
former biſhoprick, as was done in the cafe of Aldred ; who, before he got his pall 
for York, was obliged to promiſe he would reſign his ſee of Neregſter. The ſecond, 
if really ſupported by any fact, was yet a mere trifle; the wearing of an honorary 
veſtment, firſt indulged by the favour of princes to the biſhops of Rome, and by 
their canal communicated to other metropolitans : a matter which ſeems in itſelf as 
little to merit deprivation, as the wearing of a ſcarf, for which he is not legally qua- 
lied, would now in an ordinary clergyman. But the great ſtreſs was laid upon the laſt 
article ; with how little reaſon hath been ſhewed already: it may be proper how- 
ever to obſerve, that Pope Nicholas never objected to Stigand the receiving of the 
pall from his rival, or predeceſſor Benedict; that Stigand was univerſally acknow- 
Jedged and ſubmitted to by all the Engliſb biſhops, even by the primitive and diſ- 
intereſted Wulſtan, as their rightful primate *, before the conqueſt, without the leaſt 
ſcruple, and his acts of juriſdiction at that time ſerved for a warrant to Anſelm's - 
afterwards ; and that Alexander himſelf had no objection to him in thoſe days upon 
this account; for he took no exception to Aldred's ſwearing (as all other Engliſh 
biſhops did) canonical obedience to him *; and Wulſtan, when he was conſecrated 
biſhop of Worceſter, A. D. 1062, made his profeſſion of the like obedience to 
Stigand, in the preſence of that very Pope's legates, of which this very Ermen- 
ry, who prefided in this ſynod of Wincheſter, was one, without any feprimand 
from them, or objection on that account: and ſo undoubted was Stigand's right 
to this obedience, that Afred, having conſecrated Wuſſtan, was obliged at his in- 
ſtance to profeſs before the king, and all the nobility of the kingdom, that he 
claimed no eccleſiaſtical right or obedience from Yultan, either on account of his 
being conſecrated by him, or having been his monk before. It is very plain, that 
Villiam, after his acceſſion to the throne, acknowledged him as the rightful pri- 
mate of all England 3, and treated him agreeably to that character: nor had he 
any notion of there being the leaſt defect in his conſecration, or right to the ſee of 
Canterbury, till afterwards. Every thing conſpires to ſhew that theſe pretences 
were framed in the court of Rome, in order to give a colour of juſtice to the pro- 
ceedings againſt Stigand ; though the king's paſſions, the ſecurity of his govern- 
ment, and the intereſts of the papacy had cauſed it to be previouſly reſolved to 
condemn him at any rate: and the monkiſh writers of the ſucceeding age, and 
others who copy from them, devoted to that ſee, and living under its ſubjection, 
have taken care to convey them down to future times, without any examination or 
cenſure, and even without entering into any detail of the proceedings. 
Ir doth not appear from them, whether the council, which fat on the octaves of 
Egfer, took any cognizance of the affair, or diſcuſſed theſe articles; whether Stigand 
was heard in his defence, or ſo much as preſent, when he was depoſed ; though it 
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WIfTIAu is clear from Brompton and Malmeſbury, that he was forth-coming : or 
this was done by the intervention, ſentence, or concurrence of the coun 
A. D. 1050. that they ſay of the matter is, that he was depoſed at that time, by Pope Alex 
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as Gervaſe * of Canterbury, and Malmeſburys expreſs themſelves: or by the Po 8 
legates, as Ingulſ, the Chronicle of Mailroſs, and Ordericus Vitalis ſay; all 5 
different writers may be reconciled by e them in the ſenſe which 
Florence of Worceſter and Hoveden deliver more diſtinctly; affirming that he * 
deprived by the legates, with the conſent and by the authority of Pope Alexander + 
Theſe accounts ſeem. to exclude the council from any ſhare in the ſentence, and the 
members of it probably were glad to have no concern in it; though the legates, ſor 
the greater ſolemnity of the affair, and in defect of any other conſiſtory, thought 
fit to pronounce it in the preſence of an aſſembly of prelates, called together by 
their writs, contrary to the laws and conſtitution of the chureh of England. That 
this was the caſe, appears further from S/1gand's demanding William's protection 
according to his ſolemn repeated promiſes, and that prince's apology for himself 
that it was purely the Pope's 5 doing, whoſe mandates he could not oppoſe. What 
little regard was had to juſtice in this affair, may reaſonably be judged, from the 
king's immediately ſeizing all Stigand's vaſt eſtate in the Eaft- Angles and other parts 
of the kingdom, and keeping him in priſon the reſt of his days upon a very ſcanty 
allowance out of the exchequer. The author of the Antiquitates Britannica 
thinks he died of want ; but the time of his deceaſe is not particularly mentioned, 
though Malmeſbury ſeems to hint it was about the time of Lanfranc's taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſee: it is generally agreed, that he did not long ſurvive his diſgrace; 
and with him expired the liberties of the people, and the independency of the church 
of England. 
WILLIAu's jealouſy was not fatisfied by the removal of Sigand: he refolved 

to turn all the Engliſb prelates out of their dignities, and fill up their ſees and ab- 
bacies with Normans. There were at this time in England only four biſhops, that 
were natives of the country, all the reſt being foreigners : a circumſtance, which 
will make people leſs wonder, either at the conduct of the clergy, when Millan 
invaded the kingdom, or that the papal power was now admitted. Theſe four 
were Agelmare biſhop of Elmham, Agelric of Seleſey, Wulſtan of Worceſter, and 
Egelwin of Durham. Of theſe, Agelmare was deprived at the fame® time with 
his brother Stigand, and by the ſame arbitrary and uſurped authority; as well as 
ſeveral abbots of the moſt conſiderable monaſteries ; it being unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that the council, which ſeems only to have been called for form's fake, and the 
members whereof were all trembling with apprehenſions of the ſame fate, ſhould 
join in doing ſo flagrant an injuſtice to the moſt eminent prelates, without (as al 
<< hiſtorians agree) any apparent cauſe, without being guilty of any act condemned 
either by councils, the canons of the church, or the laws of the land.” How- 
ever unjuſt or invalid theſe ſentences of the papal legates were, the civil power with 
the like injuſtice and violence took care to put them effectually in execution; Hl. 
liam immediately impriſoning all the deprived prelates, keeping them confined all 
their lives, and filling their prelacies with Normans. The cardirals John and Peter 
having thus diſpatched the principal part of their legation, returned to Name; 
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ing the biſhop of Sion behind, to finiſh what was further to be done for the WILLI AI. 
enſlaving of England to a foreign and papal power; a work which was carried on 0 


HAND 
with great expedition. For the king keeping the feaſt of Pentecoſt at Windſor, on A. D. 1050. 


which occaſion he was conſtantly attended by his prelates and nobility; named, on 

Whitſunday, Thomas, a canon of Bayeux, to the ſee of York; and Walchelin one of 
lis Norman chaplains, to that of Wincheſter ; and the former being reſerved, in ho- 
© nour of the ſee of Canterbury, for the conſecration of Stigand 's ſucceſſor, the lat- 
ter was upon the Sunday following conſecrated by Ermenfrey. This legate hold- 
ing the next day what is called a ſynod, proceeded in the fame arbitrary and un- 
canonical manner; depriving, without any fault or accuſation, Agelric, biſhop of 
Sel;ſey, and abundance of abbots. William, according to his cuſtom, impriſoned all 
that were thus degraded, to prevent any oppoſition to the ſentence : and filled up 
the ſees of the South-Saxons and Eaft- Angles with his chaplains Stigand and Erfaſt, 
as he did the abbacies with Norman monks. There were now only two Engliſb- 
men left among the biſhops ; of whom Mulſtan was one, a man of primitive ſim- 
plicity, and not of this world; for which reaſon he was charged with inſufficiency, 
and it was propoſed to turn him out of his ſee : but he was ſaved, either on that ac- 
count, or by his reſolute ſuſtaining the rights of it, and bold demand of the 
twelve manors, which had been diſmembered from it by Aldred, or rather by his 
zeal for monkery, in all the practices whereof he was extremely auſtere, and be- 
cauſe he was deemed incapable of giving any diſturbance. Egeluin biſhop of Dur- 
lam, not able to bear the tyranny of foreigners, was fled, after he had ex- 
communicated the Norman ſoldiers concerned in the plunderi of 
on that account had been baniſhed or proſcribed ; but being taken the next year 
at Ely *, was kept in priſon all his life at Abingdon or Weſtminſter, and his ſee given 
to Walcherus, a canon of Liege and native of the Lower Lorraine, who took poſ- 
ſefſion of it in March A. D. 1071, before his predeceſſor was taken. Such was 
the violent and illegal manner, in which the church of England was ſubjected 
to the ſee of Rome: and ſuch the firſt exerciſe of the papal juriſdiction in this 
kingdom, | 2 


XII. Tux filling the fee of Canterbury with a proper perſon, able and ready 
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to execute all his commands, was a point of the greateſt conſequence : and the biſop of 
king had one in his view for it; of whoſe ſpirit, vigour, talents, wiſdom, and Canterbur. 


attachment he had a great opinion, and in whom he placed an entire confidence. 
This was Lanfranc, a native of Pavie in the dutchy of Milan ; who being bred to 
letters, and having made a great progreſs in moſt parts of learning, had ſettled in his 
youth at Bec in Normandie, and ſet up a logic lecture in that monaſtery ; where 
his reputation roſe ſo high, that he had great numbers of the moſt conſiderable 
perſons of that age and country for his ſcholars, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf there 
by his writings againſt Berengarius archdeacon of Angers ; who (if we may be- 
licve his adverſaries) had by his doctrines reduced Chriſt's preſence in the Euchariſt 
to an empty ſign, and afterwards fell into another extreme, impanation : and who 
being condemned in a ſynod at Reme held under Nicholas IT, was forced to make a 
retratation 3 according to the form directed by that Pope and ſynod ; wherein he 
profeſſed to believe, © that the elements, after conſecration are not only the ſacra- 
ment, but the very body and blood of Chriſt” (i. e. both the ſign and the thing ſig- 
nified) and * that this body and blood of Chriſt is ſenſibly, not only in the ſacra- 

ment, but in truth handled and broken by the hand of the prieſt, and bruiſed by 
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WILLIAM © the teeth of the faithful.” Such was the doctrine which the church of 
introduced at this time, and which, though in one part it plainly aferts the oral 
A. D. 1070. manducation afterwards condemned; and in another loo ks like c 1 
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0 onſußſtantiatio . 
having been ſince cooked up in another manner, hath been called tranſubtan Aae 
This doctrine, which hath been the ſource of numberleſs diſputes, was firſt r. 
duced into England by Lanfranc: who ſet his chaplain Oſbern to write the legend 
or lives of ſeveral prelates, full of ſenſeleſs pretended miracles, contrived in an 
of ignorance and credulity, to recommend it to the belief or reception of the 4 
liſh. Lanfranc was prior of the abbey of Bec, when he was ſent by the duke of 
Normandie to Rome, to tranſact the affair of his marriage with Matilda, who was 
related to him within the prohibited degrees of conſanguinity : and he managed it 
ſo well, that William made him abbot of the monaſtery of S. Stephen at Caen 
which he was obliged to found, as his wife did the nunnery of St. J. rinity, upon 
the grant of a diſpenſation on that occaſion. He had conceived a great eſteem for 


this prelate: and conſulted him in all his affairs with ſuch ſucceſs, and fo continua} 


an experience of his capacity, judgment, and affection, that he was not ſatisfied, 


till he had fixed him in the ſee of Canterbury. He was there conſecrated by 
eight biſhops on Auguſt 29: and Thomas named to the ſee of York, coming thither 
ſoon after to receive conſecration from his hands, went away without it, for want 
of making upon oath a profeſſion of his obedience to the primate and ſee of Can- 
terbury. It is ſaid to have been the cuſtom for archbiſhops of York, to make it in 
that manner : but a diſpute now ariſing, it was not determined, till Lanfranc, upon 
Gregory VII making it a rule not to ſend the compliment of a pall to any body 
that did not appear before him in perſon to aſk it, was obliged to go the year fol- 
lowing to Rome ; and Thomas attending him thither, the matter depending upon 


the uſages of this country, was referred to the judgment of an Engliſh ſynod, 


William's 
meaſures to 
make the 
clergy of 
England de- 
pendent. 


At laſt, in the ſynod of Windſor, A. D. 1072, a ſentence was given, ſomething in 


the nature of a compromiſe ; whereby the rights of the ſee of Canterbury being 
confirmed, Lanfranc diſpenſed with the oath of Thomas; who only delivered his 
profeſſion in writing, though all his ſucceſſors were obliged to ſwear to theirs; and 

their right of conſecrating the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, when the ſee fell va- 


cant, being affirmed ; it was decreed that the archbiſhops ele& of York, when pre- 


ſented by the king to that dignity, ſhould repair to Canterbury to be there canonically 
conſecrated. Thomas likewiſe gave up all his pretenſions to any authority over the 
dioceſes 3 of Worceſter, Lichfield, and Lincoln: and in his profeſſion of obedience, 
acknowledged that the archbiſhops of Jer, with their ſuffragans, were obliged to 
obey the mandate of the primate of Canterbury, whenever he required them to at- 


tend him in a council, wherever it ſhould be ſummoned. 


XIII. WILLIAM probably imagined, when he eſtabliſhed the papal power in Eng- 
land, that he could always make it ſubſervient to his purpoſes ; and that he could 
at any time get rid of it with the ſame eaſe as he had introduced it : but his 
ſucceſſors found it otherwiſe by fatal experience, and he himſelf, in a ſhort time, 
had reaſon to be on his guard againſt the Pope's encroachments. He had ſhewn 
his firmneſs formerly in maintaining Oſbern in poſſeſſion of the abbey of St. Evrad 
in Normandie, againſt Pope Alexander's bulls for reſtoring Robert the former abbot, 
whom he had outed, and the cenſures of the two cardinal legates ſent to put them 
in execution: and had declared on that + occaſion, * that if any monk, who was 
< his ſubject, ſhould offer to diſpute his will, he would cauſe him to be hanged im- 


07 Vit, 1. nil. AI. Brit, t. l pps; * * Malmeſb. Degeft. pontif. i 
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« mediately. He was very jealous of the rights of his crown: and to ſecure Wittiam 
them as well againſt the attempts of the court of Rome, as the clergy of his own 1 
realm, he would not ſuffer any of his ſubjects, to acknowledge any one for Pope A. D. 1050. 


without his orders, or to receive letters from him, unleſs they were firſt ſhewed to 
himſelf ; nor any of his prelates to go out of his dominions, upon any papal ſum- 
- mons to attend ſynods at Rome, without his expreſs leave and conſent. To keep 
his own eccleſiaſticks in order, he would not allow the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
or the ſynods in which he preſided, to paſs any conſtitutions or canons, but what 
were agreeable to his will, and he had firſt approved or ordered ; nor any of his 
biſhops to excommunicate or denounce any eccleſiaſtical cenſure againſt any of his 
barons or officers for inceſt, adultery, or other ſcandalous crimes, without his being 
iouſly acquainted therewith, and ſignifying his permiſſion by a warrant. 
Gregory VII, an enterprizing Pope“, zealous to advance the papal power upon the 
- ruins of the civil, complained in vain of theſe orders, particularly of that which 
reſtrained the Engliſb prelates from repairing to Rome, as a failure of reſpect to that 
ſee: he ventured to ſummon two out of each province to appear at a Reman ſynod, 
and even required the Conqueror to do him homage for the crown of England; but 
his ſummons were ſlighted, and his demand abſolutely refuſed. This king had too 
much ſpirit and capacity to ſubmit to ſuch demands, and was too much maſter of 
his ſubjects to ſuffer any inconvenience from his refuſal : but ſome of his ſucceſſors 
were forced on occaſion to comply; and the diſputes they were obliged, in behalf 
of their regalities, to have with the court of Rome, proved a continual ſource of in- 
finite diſorders and miſchiefs to the kingdom. | 
Wnokvrx conſiders the conſtitution of the church of England in the Saxon 
times, and the conduct of her prelates before the conqueſt, will eaſily ſee, that theſe 
regulations, made by the Conqueror, could not be deſigned to guard againſt any in- 
convenience ariſing from either: they ſeem to me plainly calculated for oppoſing 
the encroachments of the court of Rome, and to have been ſuggeſted by the violent 
meaſures taken in thoſe days by the Popes, and the German prelates adhering to 
them, to eſtabliſh their uſurpations upon the rights of the emperors. But there 
was one thing in the Saxon conſtitution, which William miſliked, as rendering the 
clergy leſs dependent than he wiſhed them, and leſſening the forces of the realm 
to a greater degree, than was perhaps proper for the good of the nation, or, at leaſt, 
more than was conſiſtent with the ſecurity of his government. They all held their 
lands and poſſeſſions by a different tenure from the laity, called Frank Almoine, ſub- 
ject to no ſecular ſervice; to no rents, duties, or impoſitions, but what they conſented 
to lay upon themſelves in their ſynods or in the councils of the nation: and their 
eſtates, derived from the great bounty of the Saxon kings and their nobility, were ſo 
very great, that they poſſeſſed near a third part of the kingdom : it being computed 
that they held twenty-eight thouſand and fifteen knights fees, out of fixty thouſand 
two hundred and fifteen, into which the whole kingdom 3 was, in the Conquerors 
days, diſtributed. They had likewiſe other riches, plate, jewels, treaſures of various 
kinds: and their wealth was continually increaſing by new benefactions. All this, 
with the prodigious number of their vaſſals, tenants, ſervants, and other dependants, 
made them maſters of a very great ſecular power ; which added to their eccleſiaſtical 
authority, and the veneration paid to their character, gave them a wonderful in- 
fluence over all ſorts of men throughout the nation. They had likewiſe all the 
learning of the age, which the leſs generally it is diffuſed, is the more admired in the 
ew that have it, and gives them great advantages and weight, on all occaſions, of 
haranguing and diſcourſing with the people: and being united in all exigencies, 
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WILIA when the good or danger of the church is in queſtion, or it can be pretended that 


its intereſt is affected, they were the chief arbiters in all national diſputes ; turnjr 


n the balance on what ſide they pleaſed, as appeared at the congueft, and hath . 


Feudal law 
and tenures 


eſtabliſhed. 


of to his nephew Robert de Mowbray 


fince verified by abundant experience. William, envious of their riches, jealous of 
their power, and perhaps ſuſpecting their affections, or apprehenſive of a . 
in their ſentiments, reſolved to make them dependent on the crown : and w. 

this view reduced all their lands to the common tenure of knighits- ſervice and 
barony. In conſequence hereof the king became entitled to the profits of the 
lands of biſhopricks and abbatial manſes, during the vacancy of ſees and abbacies. 
the new prelates were obliged to take an oath of fealty, and do homage, befye 
they could be admitted to the poſſeſſion of their temporalties : and all were ſub. 
jected to an attendance upon the king in his court of barons, to follow him in his 
wars with their knights and quota of ſoldiers, to pay him the uſual aids, and to 
perform all other ſervices, incident to ſuch a tenure. A roll was drawn up, ſpeci. 
fying the quantity of fees held by each biſhop and abbey, and the number of 
knights and ſoldiers they were to furniſh the crown upon any invaſion, war, or in- 
ſurrection: and was laid up in the exchequer, for a rule to the judges, in ſuits and 
proſecutions about the non- performance of the appointed ſervices, and, as M. Paris 
fays, for a monument of eccleſiaſtical ſervitude. The clergy in general exclaimed 
horribly againſt this new inſtitution, as a manifeſt injuſtice, a ſhameful indignity of. 
fered to their order, and even as an impious violation of the ſacred rights of the 
church; but all in vain ; they found no redreſs or mitigation; the Conqueror: will 
was irreſiſtible, and ſuch as attempted to oppoſe it, were baniſhed the kingdom. 


XIV. Tais oppreſſive treatment of the prelates, and great change in the con- 
dition of the whole body of the clergy, which might in another juncture have ſet 
the nation in a flame, produced no diſturbance at a time, when a general inſur- 
rection was juſt quelled: and it took place with the leſs difficulty, becauſe the laity 


were pleaſed, to ſee the clergy reduced to hold their lands upon the fame footing 


with themſelves. The chief of theſe laſt, who governed all the reſt, had ſuch 
vaſt eſtates given them, conſiſting of ſo many hundreds of manors, that what they 
had in Normandie was but a trifle in compariſon with their Engliſb territories, and 
they might well be glad to accept them upon any conditions. I illiam Fitz-Oſbern 
had the e of Wight, as well as the earldom of Hereford ; and Walter de Lacey, 
lord of Ewyas, had great poſſeſſions in the marches of South-Wales, in order to 
enable them to repreſs the incurſions of the Welſh + which they did effeQually by 
invading Brecknockſhire, and routing their princes Rhees, Cadowgan, and Meredith. 
For a like reaſon, Gherbode, and, upon his captivity in Flanders, Hugh d Avranches, 
a man very corpulent, but active, and always at the head of his troops, had the 
county palatine of Chefter given him; as Roger de Montgomery had that of Salp, 
to make head againſt the princes of Nerth-Wales. Walter Giffard, count of 
Longueville, was made earl of Bucks ; William de Warrene, of Surrey; and Ralph de 
Guader, of the Eaft- Angles : Odo de Champayne, nephew of Thibaut, count of Blis 


and Chartres, married the counteſs of Aumale, the king's fiſter, and had the county 


of Helderneſs ; and that of Cormoall was granted to Robert, count of Mortain, half- 
brother to the Conqueror. Geffrey, biſhop of Cautances, was made juſticiary of 
England, and had two hundred and eighty manors given him, which he diſpoſed 
and with the like bountiful grants of lands, 
honours, and offices, were all the principal Nermens rewarded at this time for ther 
ſervices. The forfeitures of Edwin, Mercar, and Walthesf did not indeed happen 


M. Paris, A. D. 1070. * Ord. Vit. p. 522. 


till 
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till a year or two afterwards; and when theſe were diſpoſed of to Alan Fergant, WII IIA 
count of Bretagne, and others, all the lands in the kingdom (except ſome incon- 9 
ſaderable parcels belonging to ſuch Bugliſb as had been, in the Confeſſor's reign; em- J. D. 1070. 


ployod in the management of the crown lands and revenue, and were neceſſarily to 
be continued afterwards in the ſame employments) became veſted in the hands of 
foreigners 3 who holding them immediately of the crown, granted them out either 
| to their own followers, or to ſuch of the natives“, as having enjoyed them before 
in property, had the good fortune to recommend themſelves to their favour, and 
were content to hold them in vaſſalage. Theſe lands were all held in the ſame 
manner as their eſtates in Normandie, where the feudal law prevailed in all its 
. rigour; ſubject to the like forfeitures, and deſcending in the fame courſe and order 
of ſucceſſion : and that law being now introduced here, laid the foundation * of 
what is now called the common law of England, the terms of which are all French; 
it being, at leaſt fo far as relates to eſtates and tenures, evidently derived from the 
Norman cuſtoms, | 

By theſe cuſtoms, the barons, holding immediately of the crown, had all kinds 
of juriſdiction in their own manors ; they gave laws and adminiſtered juſtice in their 
courts baron, to their vaſſals, tenants, and all that lived within them: ſuits between 
the tenants of different lords were tried in the hundred or county courts, and the 
king's court took cognizance only of thoſe between the barons themſelves. In all 
theſe courts the judges were now Nor mans; the lawyers were ſo too, and, in con- 
ſequence thereof, all the pleadings were made in the French language. It is eaſy 
from hence to imagine, how little redreſs could be expected by the Enghſh, if they 
attempted to complain of the oppreſſions, depredations, inhumanities, and other 
grievances which they ſuffered 3 continually from the great Norman lords and the 
lefſer caſtellans ; of which our old hiſtorians. give an uniform and melancholy 
account, | 


XV. Tuis inſupportable uſage, naturally to be expected from the inſolent, op- 
preflive, and rapacious temper of the Normans, made the Engliſb weary of their 


lives *: and their hardſhips being repreſented to the Conqueror by Gurſmund, a pious Eng/þ quiet. 


monk, afterwards cardinal and archbiſhop of Averſa, and by ſome prelates 5, par- 
ticularly Frederick, abbot of St. Albans ; he conſented to allow them the benefit of 
ſome of the old laws, by which they were governed in the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor. Theſe laws or cuſtoms, at leaſt the firſt fifty thereof, which were carried 
to Croylend * by Ingulf, are chiefly penal laws ), fixing forfeitures, fines, and amer- 
ciaments in criminal matters, and the rates of . reliefs or mortuaries due to ſuperiot 
lords: and ſeem, with the reſt (either relating to ſome Saxon uſages in the points of 
harbouring gueſts, vouchers for goods ſold, and diſtreſſes, or regulating the ſucceſſion 
of inteſtate eſtates, and the payment of Peter-pence) to have been eſtabliſhed for 
the fake of the Engliſh. The others, to the number of one and twenty, paſſed in a 
great council at London, and preſerved in the red book of the Exchequer, are moft of 
them calculated for the Normans, and other foreigners poſſeſſed of the lands of 
England; declaring * all the freeholders of the realm exempt from all taillage and 
© unjuſt exactions, and bound only to the uſual ſervices due from the lands, as ſet- 
*tled in a common council of the kingdom, upon the king's making them grants 
thereof in the way of inheritance; but obliging them likewiſe, as well as the 


„ Diakg, de Scnccaris. * Spelm. Glase who pardoning all murders before his coronation - 
ſol. 218, and Relig. Spelm. Hit. Elienſ. I. ii. provides alſo, that all to be committed afterwards 
c. 44. 1d. + Ord. Vit. p. 523. ſhould be amerced according to the law of king 


. Paris in Vit. Friderici, © Edward, which he re-eſtabliſhed with his father's 
x See Lambard. Archaion &, ſeq. 1 59. Ingulf. emendations. MH. Paris, A. D. 1100. 
As appears likewiſe from the charter of Henry 4 | 
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WILLIAM knights and barons, to take an oath of fealty to the king, to be always ready with 
1 « arms and horſes to do the ſervice incident to their fees, and to unite together like 
ne ſworn brothers, with all their power and fortunes, to ſupport his government, t 
maintain the peace and dignity of the crown, and to defend the kingdom. The 
* reſt ſeem deſigned for the common benefit both of French and Engliſh, and w 
te promote a good correſpondence between them: taking both under protection, 
« forbidding all injuſtice, and ſettling the methods of accuſation and purgation in 
« ſuits between them ; providing for the peace of the realm by appointing watch 
and ward to be kept throughout it; and encouraging the commerce thereof by 
the regulation of weights and meaſures, by the prohibition of buying and ſci. 
te ling, except with vouchers, and in cities, walled towns and caſtles, where market, | 
«© and fairs were held; and by ſecuring the freedom of ſlaves who had lived a year 

c and a day in thoſe places of trade, without being reclaimed by their maſters,” 
THEsE were followed by other meaſures which the king took at this time, 28 
b well to ſecure the peace of the country, as to reconcile the Engliſb to his govern- 
ment. Of the firſt kind-was his ordinance, that all the common people in the 
country towns and villages ſhould put out their fire and candle, and go to bed at 
ſeven a clock, upon the ringing of a bell, called the couvre feu bell, on pain of 
death; a regulation, which having been made in an aſſembly of the eſtates of 
Normandie at Caen, in A. D, 1061, to prevent the debauches, diſorders, and other 
miſchiefs frequently committed in the night, had been practiſed with good ſucceſs 
in that country. Of the latter kind were, his care for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in the ancient courts of the kingdom, and preſervation of the borough law ; his 
promoting marriages between the Normans and the Enghſh ; his preventing the 
open rapines and oppreſſions of the one, and the inſidious revenge of the other, 
and his affecting to learn Engliſh, in order to be better informed of the grievances 
of the country: but though he took a good deal of pains in this laſt reſpect, he 
was forced to give the attempt over; being too far advanced in years to be able to 

maſter the language. 4 


His careof XVI. IT appears from the rolls of the ſervices due from the lands of the pre- 
| the crown re- lates and other eccleſiaſticks, being entered of record in the exchequer ; that this 


venue. 


court * was now erected, for examining and pafling the accompts of all officers 
employed in collecting the revenue of the crown; for determining all actions re- 
lating to it; and for puniſhing, as well the exactions and irregular proceedings of 
thoſe officers, as the delays and defaults of debtors in their payments. This re- 
venue conſiſted of ſeveral branches, beſides the old demeſne lands, which were 
reſerved for ſupplying the king's houſhold with oxen, ſheep, corn, hay, and all forts 
of proviſion, according to the nature of the lands, and in the quantities neceſſary ; 
the overplus remaining being compounded for in money. One was a kind of 
land-tax, called Hidage, - firſt levied in the Saxon times on account of the Danes, 
and for that reaſon termed Danegelt ; but collected (as appears from Domeſaay | 
book 3) in William's time as an ordinary tax, in all appearance at the rate of twelve 
pence, as ſettled, by the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. There was alſo a quit- 
rent + paid before the congueſt, out of all the lands of the ſubject throughout the 
kingdom: and continued likewiſe upon the knights fees eſtabliſhed afterwards. 
Another branch lay in the profits of wardſhip, reliefs, and fines ; as well for livery 
of hereditary lands, aſſignation of dower, licenſes of marriage, and leave to ſue in the 
king's court, generally termed Ob/ata ; as of a penal nature, for marrying without 


2 Du Moulin, p. 160. * dhe plan of a like court in Nermandis. 
© '* The dialogue of the exchequer ſays, it was C. 12. + Dial, de Scacc. See Mads 
erected from the time of the conqueſt, and upon Hift. of the Exchequer. REG 
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licenſe, and other miſdemeanors, which amounted to large ſums ; beſides the for- WII IIA 
feitures, mulcts, and pecuniary penalties, with which all ſorts of crimes were be- 1 
fore, and for ſome time after, the conqueſt, puniſhed. There were likewiſe an in- A. D. 1070. 
finite number of tolls and cuſtoms paid for paſſage, pontage, freedom of markets 
and fairs, protection in going and returning, liberty of buying and ſelling; beſides 
the duties laid upon merchandize, or paid for leave to enter or go out of the ports 

| of the kingdom. Theſe general branches, with the occaſional aids due from the 
{ves of thoſe who held of the crown by knights ſervice, and the taillages that the 
king had it in his power to levy upon the ſoccage tenants in his own demeſnes, and 
upon the trading towns of the realm, produced an immenſe revenue to William. 
Ordericus * ſays, that ſetting aſide the Oblata, fines, and forfeitures, he had one 
thouſand and fixty pounds ſterling, thirty ſhillings, and three half-pence every day 

in the year ; which amounting to above three hundred eighty-ſeven thouſand pounds 

a year, and a pound at that time, not being barely ſo in denomination, but a pound 

of filver in weight, his annual fixed income in rents muſt be computed at three 
times that value : and conſidering the price of things in-thoſe days in compariſon 
with what it is now, may reaſonably be deemed worth now at leaſt ten times more 
than that higher valuation. Beſides this revenue, he had a ſtanding army to defend 
his realm, without any charge iſſuing out of his exchequer ; having ſo diſtributed 

or ſettled the lands of the kingdom, that he had conſtantly fixty thouſand knights 
under his command, ready to follow him in any expedition whatever, 


« 


XVII. Tuis mighty ſtanding army, and immenſe revenue, did not put an end 4. P. 1051. 


to all William's apprehenſions of diſturbances being raiſed in England: he was not . 


eaſy as long as there was any of the Engliſb nobility left in the nation, capable of creation 
heading an inſurrection. Such were Edwin and Morcar, whoſe peaceable conduct, 1 
during the late troubles, had not gained them his friendſhip : and either out of a ſu- Scofland. 
ſpicion of their diſaffection, entertained by himſelf, or ſuggeſted (as Ordericus * ſays) 

by his Norman councellors, who wanted to ſhare 1n the confiſcation of their eſtates, 

or in purſuance of a maxim adopted by politicians, which puts them upon guard- 

ing themſelves, as well againſt ſuch as have it in their power, as thoſe that have it 

in their will, to hurt them, he reſolved to ſeize upon their perſons. The two bro- 

thers, apprized of their danger, fled from court, to avoid an impriſonment, which 

they had reaſon to fear would not end but with their lives: Edwin retiring pro- 

bably to his own eſtate in Nichmondſtire, and Morcar to the Iſle of Ely, a place, in 

thoſe days, of great ſtrength by its natural ſituation ; where his uncle Hereward was 

at the head of a ſmall party of reſolute men, and had been joined by Siward 

Barn, and Agehoin biſhop of Durham, with ſome followers from Scotland. The 

king was not without apprehenſions, that Edwin might call in the forces of Scot- 

land and Denmark to his ſaccour ; but thought it neceſſary to provide againſt the 

neareſt danger; which might, if neglected, increaſe by the popularity of Morcar, 

to a formidable degree in the middle of his realm: and reſolving to improve the 
ſummer, in which ſeaſon only it was practicable to attack the iſle with any hopes of 

ſucceſs, marched thither immediately with his army. It was more difficult to ap- 

proach the malecontents, than it was afterwards to reduce them: and William 

having built a ſtrong fort at Wisbech, blocked up the iſle with his forces, and be- 
leaguered it on the eaſt with a great number of flat- bottomed boats, made on the 
Veſtſide a cauſeway or bridge over the fenns for two miles in length, with incredi- 

ble labour and diligence. This was done with ſuch expedition, as both ſurprized 

and terrified his enemies; who being thus deprived of their defence, deſpaired of 
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55 -1. ſubmit to his mercy ; except Hereward, who bravely fought his way through the 
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Wifk:am being able to make further reſiſtance :: and the monks of the convent, being dil. 


treſſed by the king's ſeizing their lands-which lay out of the iſle, they all agreed to 


Normans, and eſcaped with his followers. This intrepid warriour till mainta; 

a footing, and carried on a fort of piratical war in thoſe parts, till A. D. 1056 
when having taken Iv Taillebois *, the Conqueror ſiſter's ſon, who poſſeſſed tha 
part of Hereward's eſtate which lay in the Holland diviſion of Lincolnſhire, he 
made terms, for the ranſome of his priſoner, with William (who admired him for 
his invincible courage and daring actions) had his pardon, and was' reſtored to hi, 
eſtate. The monks of Ely paid a thouſand marks for the reſtitution of the; 
lands: Agekoin, Morcar, and ſome others were impriſoned for life; and the req 
having had their hands cut off, and their eyes put out, were ſuffered to go at liberty, 
Ordericuss clears both the brothers from any ill deſign, and Morcar from any ſhare 
in the rebellion : and repreſents it as a breach of faith, to condemn him to per- 
petual irapriſonment, after he had been by the aſſurances of the faithleſs meſſen- 
gers, which the king ſent to him, trapanned into a voluntary ſurrender, truſting to 
his innocence. It was. this ufage, which (as the ſame hiſtorian adds) made Edin 
reſolve to revenge it, or to get his brother's liberty: and having with that view, for 
ſix months together, ſollicited the Engliſb, Scots, and Welſh to join him, was at 


length betrayed to the Normans, by ſome of his own followers, three brothers, 


whom he moſt truſted, and generally employed in his affairs. He was on the 
road (perhaps towards Scotland) with a ſmall party of twenty horſe, when he was 
on a ſudden attacked by a much ſuperior. body of Normans; againſt whom how. 
ever he would have made good his retreat, if the tide ſwelling a river had not 
hindered him from paſſing it: but that means of ſafety failing, he was flain with 
all his followers after a brave defence. He was the handſomeſt man of his time: 
and being univerſally beloved, his death was lamented by the Normans and French, as 
well as by all the Exgliſb. William is ſaid to have wept on the occaſion : and what- 
ever benefit he derived from the treachery, he did an act agreeable to all the world, 
in baniſhing the traytors, that had contrived his murder, 

Tux king was now freed from all his apprehenſions of diſturbances in England: 
but as what moſt encouraged them, was the expectation of aſſiſtance from Scu- 
land, and Malcolm had actually fallen upon the northern provinces, and made 
terrible havock on the borders, he reſolved to march thither with a ſtrong army, 
and to ſecure himſelf on that ſide, either by peace or victory. Malcolm, being by 
Edwin's death deprived of all hopes of any inſurrection in England, or of being 


joined by any body of diſcontented Engliſb, thought fit, upon William's advance 


into the north, to retire home, to raiſe more forces, and act on the defenſive. 


William, after a long, difficult, and fatiguing march, advanced with his forces into 


the borders of Scotland (probably into N:#hi/dale) where he found the Scotch army 
well entrenched and poſted. to great advantage: and encamped his own near them, 
as well to refreſh his men after their fatigue, as to obſerve the countenance, and dil- 


cover the condition and motions of the enemy. The two armies lay facing one ano- 


ther for ſome days, prepared for action, yet not eager to begin an attack: which could 
not well be done by either, without ſome diſadvantage ; they being not much un- 
equal either in the number or bravery of their forces. Both kings were valiant 
and warlike, had been trained up in arms, and inured to dangers 2 but Were wiſe 
too, and confidered well the uncertainty of the event of a battle, and the fatal con- 
ſequences, which the loſs of it might produce. Theſe reflections occaſioned 3 
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treaty ; which ended in a peace, concluded upon equal conditions, unleſs in the WII IIAN 
articles of homage, which -Malcolm was obliged to pay, and of the hoſtages which F< IP 
he delivered to Willam. It is not eaſy to aſcertain on what account this homage A. D. 1071: 
was paid, William being at this time poſſeſſed of all Cumberland, which he had 
{me time before divided between Ranuff, Galfrid, and William de Meſchines : the 

' firſt of which, having founded a pretty town at Carliſle *, the king coming thither 
in his return, liked the place, and fortified it ſtrongly for the defence of the country. 
Northumberland too was in his hands; for he now took it away from Goſpatric, 
whom he ſuſpected of intelligence with Edioin and the Scots: and gave the earl- 
dom of it to Waltheof ; upon which the former retiring to Scotland, had the earl- 
Jom of Dunbar given him by Malcolm ; and was afterwards infeotfed of all Aller - 
dale by Ranulf de Meſchines, and of ſome other lands by the Congueror. Fordun 3 
fas, that Malcolm did this homage for twelve towns or manors which he had in 
England, but doth not mention where they lay: it was however in all probability 
on that account ; or elſe for the Lothians, which had been granted to his prede- 
ceſſors by Edgar, upon that condition. The hoſtages were probably given for the 
performance of ſome of the articles on Malcolm's part, perhaps that relating to 
Edgar Atheling ; who was to return home, make his ſubmiſſion to William, and 
renounce his claim to the crown, being in that, caſe to be reſtored to his former 
poſſeſſions, and to be ſupplied for life with an honourable maintenance. This was 
executed the year following, when Edgar, coming to the king in Normandie, was 4. D. 1073. 
received with kindneſs, and had a mark a day ſettled upon him: but ſuch was the HW 
eaſy ſimplicity (as Malmeſbury s obſerves) of this laſt of the Saxon line of princes, 
that taking a fancy to a fine horſe of William's, he purchaſed it by the ſurrender 
of his penſion, | | 


XVIII. Tur peace with Malcolm reſtoring tranquillity to England, and deſtroy- illiam reco- 
ing all the hopes which the diſcontented Engliſb might entertain of being able to ver; 4e Maine. 
ſhake off or diſtreſs William's government, he took the opportunity, which this 
calm ſeaſon of ſecurity afforded him, to viſit his foreign dominions ; being called 
thither by a revolt of the Manceaux. Hebert, count of le Maine, had been fo 
haraſſed by Geffrey Martel, count of Axjou, who was continually ravaging his coun- 
try in order to ſubdue it, that he reſolved to throw himſelf into the arms of the 
duke of Nermandie : and owning him for his lord; declared him alſo his heir, in 
caſe he died without children. Hebert, at his death, having no iflue, renewed this 
declaration: but the nobility of the country, not liking to be under the Norman 
government, invited and received for their lord, Falter count of Mante and Pon- 
tuſe, who had married Biota, the eldeſt ſiſter of Heber?'s father; and put him in 
poſſeſſion of le Mans, with all the reſt of the province. William, with a great army, 
entered the country, took ſeveral places, and at laſt Ie Mans, after an obſtinate de- 
fence: but Godefroy of Mayenne, ſupported by others of the nobleſſe, did not ſuffer 
him to have a quiet poſſeſſion, either of the town or country, till his caſtles of 
Hambieres and Mayenne were taken; when he was obliged with the reſt to ſubmit 
to the Conqueror, To reconcile the people of the province to his government, and 
promote an union between them and the Normans, William propoſed a marriage 
between his eldeſt ſon Robert, and Margaret, fiſter to the late count Hebert; whom 
he ſent for from Germany, whither ſhe had retired : but this lady died before Robert 
was of age to This happened about three or four years before the con- 
queſt of England: and the province had from that time remained quiet in its ſub- 
jection to William, till this year; when Fult, count of Anjou, having ſome pre- 
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Wii trau tenſions to the county, in the right of his wife Herembourg, daughter of Bel, 
W— late count of Maine, ſpirited up the people to a revolt. The town and Citade] of 
A. D. 1073. le Mans were taken: and Godefroy de Mayenne, with moſt of the gentry, joining in 

the inſurrection, the Nermans were entirely driven out of the country. 

WI1LLIAM *, upon advice of this revolt, paſſed the ſea with a great army, com. 
poſed of Engliſh, which made up fifty thouſand men, when reinforced by fg. 
levies which he made in Normandie: and after he had reduced the caſtles of 
Freſnay, Beaumont le Vicomte, and Silly, coming before the capital, threatned to 
burn the town, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword, if they offered to make 
any reſiſtance, The townſmen of Je Mans, terrified with his menaces, ſurrendereq 
the place the next day: and being pardoned, the whole country followed their 
example. Fulk, unable of himſelf to oppoſe the united forces of England ang 
Normandie, applied to Heel count of Bretagne, for aſſiſtance: and at the head of 
a brave army of Bretons and Angevins, inveſted /a Fleche, the lord of which place 
was in alliance with William. This prince advancing to the relief of the town 
and both armies being ready to engage, two cardinals, then in the country, interpoſed 
with their mediation to prevent a battle: and a peace was made at Bruyeres with 
Anjou, upon the rebels on each fide being pardoned, and Fulk's quitting to the 
Conqueror's ſon Robert all his pretenſions to le Marne, except ihe right df homage, 
which Robert did to him immediately. 

Tux valour of the Engliſb in this war is much celebrated by our old hiſtorians, 
who lament on that occafion the ill-fated employment of it in the ſubduing of 
foreign countries, when they had declined exerting*it in defence of their liberties, 
and had ſhewed ſo much poorneſs of ſpirit in tamely ſubmitting to a foreign yoke at 
the time of the conqueſt. They had now the honour to be employed in conquering 
for a man, that had enſlaved their country ; that had ſtripped them of al! their 
eſtates, and deſtroyed, baniſhed, or reduced their nobility to a ſtate of vaffilage 
under his own followers : and yet in this abject ſtate of theirs at home, they were 
ridiculouſly fond of making a figure abroad ; and found an odd fort of vanity 
gratified, in fighting for the particular intereſts of their enſlaver, in triumphing over 

the independence of other countries, and in making acquiſitions to increaſe his 
foreign dominions, even at the expence of their own blood and treaſure. Eng- 
land, happy in her fituation, if ſhe knew how to be content with, and make a 
right uſe of, its advantages, had ever hitherto enjoyed the benefit of being an 
iſland ; had always lived in peace and amity with alt her neighbours ; had never, 
from the time ſhe became a nation, been embarked in any foreign war upon the con- 
tinent : and thus at liberty to carry on her commerce with all the world, had heap- 
ed up thoſe immenſe riches; which, though they were the ſource of the luxury, 
debauchery, and corruption, that fitted the nation for ſlavery, at the time of the 
conqueſt, were, at the ſame time, the amazement of foreigners. This expedition 
into le Maine, the natural effect of her being under a foreign prince, whoſe patri- 
monial dominions lay on the continent, was the firſt effay of the Engliſb armes 
abroad, and the beginning of thoſe foreign wars, which, for the ſpace of near 
four hundred years, as long as the kings of England had any territories beyond ſea, 
were a continual drain to the treaſure of the nation, and brought upon it terrible 
calamities of various kinds; befides the loſs of infinite numbers of the braveſt of 
her youth, ſlain in the purſuit of foreign conqueſts,” or in the defence of foreign 
dominions. 3 b iner en 5 
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the Normans Was formed againſt him in England, by perſons from whom he could leaſt ſuſpect 
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either diflatisfied with their ſhare of his favour, or repining at the arbitrary power 


t; by ſome of the great Normans, who. owed the moſt to his bounty; but who, WII 1 
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which he exerciſed over all that were his ſubjects, entered into meaſures for diſ- XL Bo 


fefling him of his kingdom. ⸗William Fitz-Oſbern had left two ſons; the 
11 of which, bearing his father's name, had ſucceeded to Breteuil, Paſſy, Yory, 
- and all his lands in Normandie : and the younger, named Roger, enjoyed all his 
eſtate in England, with the earldom of Hereford. Roger had a mind to marry his 
ter to Ralph de Guader, earl of the Eaſi-Angles; who ſeems to have been the 
ſon of Ralph, earl of that country in the Confeſſor's and Harold's days, a nobleman 
of Daniſh race, by a Breton heireſs ; who brought him the caſtles of Dol, Guader, 
Mentfort, and other lands near Rennes in Bretagne. The marriage being ſettled 
between the parties, Roger had applied to the king, before he went over into 
Normandie, for his conſent ; either by way of compliment to his ſovereign, or in 
compliance with ſome obligation, which the rigour of the feudal law exacted from 
a vaſſal: but met with a flat refuſal. The young lady was no heireſs to render the 
ſuperior's conſent abſolutely neceſſary: the match went on, and the nuptials were 
ſolemnized with great pomp at Exning, near New-Market in Suffolk ; all their 
friends being invited, and a great number of biſhops, abbots, barons, and military 
officers being aſſembled on the occaſion. Whether Roger and Ralph conſidered 
Milliam's denial, or prohibition, as a ſtretch of the royal prerogative, or reſented it 
25 an intolerable affront to themſelves, they refolved to be revenged : and ſeized 
the opportunity to embark all the company in their quarrel, particularly Waltbegf; 
whoſe great intereſt among the Engh/b, and reputation with all the world for his 
military ſkill and valour, rendered him fo conſiderable, that it behoved them above 
all things to engage him in their party. 3 Arc 

Wir this view, they began to open their minds in the jollity of the entertains 
ment; inveighing againſt William's tyrannical government, and recounting various 
acts of oppreſſion + and cruelty which he had committed in Normandie. They 
« particularly inſiſted on his baniſhing William de Warlenc, count of Mortain, for 
« 2 ſingle word, and giving his lands and county to Robert, his mother Arlette's 
« ſon by Herluin de Conteville; his poiſoning Walter, count of Mante, nephew to 
Edward the Confeſſer, and his wife Biota, in Falaiſe, and Conan, count of Bre- 
© tagne, at Vimontier : and having added to theſe his uſurpation of the crown of 
England, his putting to death and baniſhing the nobility of the kingdom, ſtrip- 
© ping them of their. eſtates, and impoveriſhing all his ſubjects; repreſented it as a 
* thing unworthy of men of ſpirit, courage, and honour, to ſuffer all this from a 
© baſtard, embroiled in foreign wars, and hated by his own children, who were 
* ready to take up arms againſt him to free themſelves from his oppreſſion.” The 
company, warmed with liquor, reliſhed theſe diſcourſes; and agreeing that William's 
abſence afforded them a favourable opportunity to ſhake off his yoke, hurried on 
one another to engage in the undertaking. Waltbegf alone oppoſing the motion, 
was offered all the north for his ſhare of the realm ; the reſt being to be divided 
between Raiph and Roger : he ſtill refuſed his concurrence on account of his great 
obligations to the Conqueror, but promiſed to keep an inviolable ſecrecy. Meaſures 
were ſettled for the execution of the enterptize ; it was reſolved to ſend to Den- 
mark, where Ralph had probably many friends and relations, to procure an army of 
Danes; which king $wein's known enmity to William, and conſtant reſolution to 
diſtreſs him, ſhewn in his conduct on all former occaſions, did not leave them any 
room to doubt, but would be ſent immediately to their aſſiſtance. They hoped 
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WIILIAu the more from theſe ſuccours, becauſe the Danes had ſuch numerous Alliances ; 
a. England (a great part of the inhabitants being deſcended of their blood) that B 
A. D. 1054. could not fail of being well received and joined by the people: and the conſpiratory 

were all to riſe in their ſeveral quarters, and unite their forces, when the Daniſh 
fleet appeared off the coaſt to give ſtrength and reputation to the inſurrection, 
Tugsg meaſures might have ſucceeded, could they have been executed "a 
mediately; but it was neceſſary to wait the arrival of the Danes; for which 
ſome time was of courſe to be allowed: and as it depended on the uncertainty of 
wind and weather, beſides other accidents, more might be required than was ex. 
pected. Hence aroſe delays, always fatal to conſpiracies entruſted to many hands. 
in which caſe, conſidering the weakneſs, vanity, unſteadineſs, fears, and other pal. 
ſions of human nature in different perſons, it is as well impracticable to keep, as 
unreaſonable to expect, ſecrecy. The conſpiracy was diſcovered before the Dare; 
arrived to ſupport it, perhaps by ſome other of the conſpirators, but in the general 
opinion of writers, by Waltheof ; who, either out of a ſcruple of conſcience, in 
which he was very delicate, or by the perſuaſions of his wife, to whom he might 
perhaps in confidence impart it, and upon whom his ruin is poſitively charged, 
revealed the whole deſign to Lanfranc: and by his advice, having done penance 
for his oath of ſecrecy, went over to Normandie to acquaint the king with it, in 
full expectation of a pardon for ſuch a ſeaſonable ſervice. Whether this voyage 
gave any alarm to the conſpirators, or the ſeizure of ſome of them, by the orders 
of Lanfranc and the two juſticiaries, made the reſt apprehenſive that their plot 
was diſcovered ; their chiefs were hurried on to raiſe their followers, and take the 
field before the Daniſh ſuccours arrived. Roger put himſelf on the march with 
his forces to paſs the Severne : but was prevented by Wulſtan, biſhop of Warcefter, 
Urſo, high ſheriff of the county, Ageluin, abbot of Eveſham, and Walter de Lacey, 
a great baron in Herefordſhire ; who, apprized of his deſign, were ready with their 
troops to oppoſe his paſſage of the river. Ralph, levying a body of forces in Ner- 
folk and Suffolk, advanced to the neighbourhood of Cambridge + but being there 
met by Odo and Geoffrey, biſhops of Bayeux and Coutances, as our Engliſh writers 
fay, or, according to Ordericus, by William de Warenne, and Richard de Bienfaite, 
juſticiaries of the realm, was defeated. at Fagadun z many of his followers being 
flain, and abundance of priſoners taken, who had all their right foot cut off, as a 
puniſhment for their rebellion. Ralph Brito eſcaped to his own caſtle ; as Rub 
de Guader did to Norwich ; from whence he went to Denmark, in hopes of return- 
ing ſoon with ſuccours, having entruſted the caſtle to the care of his wife, and put 
in it a brave governor, with a ſtrong garriſon of Bretons. The Daniſb fleet of 
two hundred fail, under the command of Cnut, Swwein's fon, and earl Hacco, ap- 
peared ſoon after off the coaſts : but the commanders, either finding all the mea- 
ſures of the conſpirators broke, their party diſheartened by the diſaſters that had hap- 
pened, and the king's forces aſſembled in all parts ready to oppoſe them; or elſe 
bribed by William's money, for which Hacco was baniſhened upon his return home, 
they either durſt not, or would not attempt to make a deſcent, and retired to the 
ports of Flanders. Ralph went from thence to his eſtate in Bretagne ; where his 
wife and the garriſon he had left in Norwich came to him ſoon after, having held 
: out three months, till reduced to extremity by famine, and then made an honour- 
able capitulation for the ſurrender of the caſtle ; which was probably granted them 
out of an apprehenſion of the Danes, and ſeems to be the onely benefit he derived 
from their ſuccours. PD 02 Yip at 90 blue 113, - 
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mandie : but the news of this inſurrection, the dread which he always had of the 


Daniſh power and intereſt in England, and his ignorance, or uncertainty, how deep N 


the conſpiracy was laid, and where it would end, made him haſten to return thi- 
ther. He came over in autumn, and found a ready ſubmiſſion from all the con- 
- ſpirators; who before ſtood upon their defence, and whom his juſticiaries had not 
dared to attempt, or had not been able to reduce: among whom was Roger *, carl 
of Hereford, who confeſſed to him the whole affair. Moſt of theſe were puniſhed 
either by hanging, cutting off their hands, or putting out their eyes: but the chiefs 
being reſerved for the judgment of his court, which he held during the feſtival of 
Chriſtmas at Weſtminſter, Ralph being abſent was ſentenced to a perpetual exile, and 
a forfeiture of his lands and honours, Roger, being very nearly related to William, 
and his father's merits pleading ſtrongly for him, was condemned only to the like 
forfeiture, and to impriſonment during the king's pleaſure: who would, in all 
appearance, have enlarged him ſoon after the Eaſter following, when he ſent him 
a filk waiſtcoat, a cloth coat embroidered with gold, and a mantle furred with 
ermines, if the proud earl had not, in the fury of his reſentment, thrown them 
into the fire, in the preſence of the bearer, and talked very diſhonourably of his 


prince; who, incenſed at this outrageous behaviour, ſwore he ſhould never have his 


liberty as long as he lived. There was more difficulty in the caſe of Waltheof, and 


much more odiouſneſs in the proſecution ; it being upon his wife Judith's * in- 


formation that he was accuſed, not only of being conſcious to, but alſo of favour- 
ing, the conſpiracy : nor did he make any difficulty of owning that he knew of it; 
though he maintained, that he had abſolutely refuſed his conſent. The judges, ap- 
pointed to examine his caſe, met ſeveral times at different intervals to hear it, with- 
out coming to any determination: Valtbegf being all the while kept in priſon at 
Wincheſter, where he paſſed his time in an exemplary manner, like a good Chriſtian 
and true penitent, and Lanfranc pleading earneſtly in his behalf. But it was his 
misfortune to be an Engh/hman, and conſequently obnoxious to William's diffidence 
and hatred ; to have a vaſt eſtate, which Ivo Taillebois and other Normans were 


eager to ſhare among themſelves ; and above all, to have a wife that wanted to get 


rid of him, in order to another match, which ſhe had in view, and exceedingly af- 
fected. His innocence (which Þngulf vehemently aſſerts, and was, as he atteſts, proved 
by miracles) could not protect him againſt the malice of his enemies; he was at 
laſt condemned to loſe his head for not diſcovering the conſpiracy againſt the king's 
life: and after a long confinement was taken out of priſon very early in the morn- 
ing, on April 29, by the Normans, who dreaded his eſcape; carried out of the 


walls of Wincheſter before people were up, and beheaded on an hill, where St. 
Giles's church was ſoon after erected. He was the laſt Engliſpman that retained 4. P. 107 5 
any power or conſiderable intereſt in the nation; his courage and ſtrength of body 


have been already mentioned: he was big made, yet well ſhaped; daring, but with 
judgment; pious, devout, and religious, generous and liberal, charitable to the poor, 
beneficent to the monks, extremely beloved, and every body wiſhed his freedom. 
It was this popularity, and the fear of his being reſcued, which made his enemies 
| take the precautions abovementioned for his execution. His corpſe was at firſt 
thrown into a ditch ; but in a fortnight afterwards: was removed from the place, 
where it had ſome earth thrown over it: and was interred honourably in the chapter 
houſe of Croyland. His relict Judith became the abhorrence of all the world: and 
foon, tell unpitied into misfortunes, by incurring the diſpleaſure of her uncle. 
Willam would have married her to Simon de Senlis, a noble Norman, lame of a 
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W1rrram leg; and upon her refufal, either becauſe ſhe deſpiſed the man for that im 


or perhaps becauſe ſhe was pre- engaged to another, ſeized her lands, and gave 
to Sinan, with the titles of earl of Huntingdon and Northampton, Judith, dread 
ing the king's wrath, fled with the two daughters which ſhe had by Walthes 8 
wandering about from place to place, every where deſpiſed, remaining all the teſt 
of her lite a widow, and affected with a continual remorſe ; whilſt Simon, marry. 
ing her elder daughter Matilda, enjoyed the greateſt part of her late huſbang' 
eſtate. | | 
WILLIAM having ſettled his affairs in England, and puniſhed the conſpirators 
whom he had got into his power, paſſed the ſea into Normandie, with a reſolution to 
purſue Ralph de Guader * into Bretagne, and ravage his lands in that country. Dy 
was the place which he firſt attacked, and making no doubt of taking it, ſwore that 
he would not riſe from before the place, till he had it in his power : but the gar 
riſon making a gallant defence, all his efforts were fruitleſs; and hearing that 
Philip, king of France, was advancing to the relief of the town with the united 
forces of his own kingdom and Bretagne, he raiſed the ſiege, in which he had loſt 
abundance of men, and retired in ſuch haſte, that he left his tents and baggage be. 
hind. Finding little likelihood of ſucceſs in his attempts againſt Heel, count of Bre- 
tagne; and to prevent this prince's giving encouragement to the troubles which he 


apprehended in Normandie, he ſoon after treated with him about a peace : which 


was concluded at Bayeux ; the principal article being the marriage of his daughter 
Conflance with Alain Fergant, Hoeel's eldeſt fon ; which was ſolemnized at Caen 
with great magnificence. | 


XX. IT was probably, whilſt William was abſent upon this expedition, that the 
national council, generally a aſſigned to A. D. 1075, was held at London: in which 
the precedency of biſhops was ſettled according to the priority of their conſecra- 
tion ; except with regard to ſuch ſees, as had particular privileges annexed to them 
by ancient cuſtom. It was on this laſt account, that the archbiſhop of 7Tr4 taking 
his ſeat on the right-hand of the primate of Canterbury, the biſhop. of Londen 
was placed on the left of the latter, and the biſhop of Mincbeſter on the right of 
the former: and in this order figned the acts of this fynod ; which agreeably to 
the decrees of the councils of Sardica and Laodicea, provided for the removal of 
ſees from ſmall towns and villages, where biſhops, in the Saxon times, affected to 
reſide for the ſake of retirement, to cities; and expreſsly enjoined thoſe of Sher- 
burn, Seleſey, and Lichfield to be removed to Saliſbury, Chicheſter, and Cheſter. 
There is another canon paſſed in this council, which deſerves notice, becauſe it 
ſeems to have given occaſion to a practice very different from the cuſtom of the 
Saxon times : in which, as may be verified by. many inſtances, the biſhops kept 
their ſeats in the great councils, and judged in capital cafes, It was now ordained, 
< that no biſhop, abbot; or clergyman, ſhould judge any perſon to the loſs of life 


* or limb: or give his vote or countenance to any others for that purpoſe.” To 


comply with this canon of their own, the prelates have fince withdrawn from the 
houſe of lords in ſuch caſes, entering a proteſt in favour of their right of fitting. 

THERE was another ſynod 3, held the year following at Wincheſter + in which 
engeavours were uſed to introduce the decrees of Pope Gregory VII, made in the 
two precedent years, and forbidding the clergy + to marry; excommunicating ſuch 
as did not part with their wives, declaring the cohabiting with- them to be fornt- 
cation, ſuſpending all that did not comply with his decrees from the exerciſe of 
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their function, and prohibiting all the laity from being - preſent at divine ſervice WII TIAI 
when they officiated. Theſe decrees, calculated not for the honour of religion; 1 
but for the aggrandizing of the papacy, the main view of all Gregory's meaſures, 7, P. royõ. 
by taking the clergy off from all other attachments, but what they had to the papal 

authority; the monkiſh writers of thoſe times exclaim vehemently againſt, as raſh, 
unprimitive, iniquitous, and the ſource of terrible diſorders, miſchiefs, and incon- 

veniencies: For the clergy were generally married in other countries of Europe, as 

well as England ; and theſe decrees were not eſtabliſhed there without ſtrong op- 

tion and warm remonſtrances: neither were they received here without ſome 0 

qualifications, notwithſtanding -the Pope's eagerneſs in prefling their execution. 

The utmoſt length the Engliſb church could be brought to go in this ſynod was 

to decree, that no canon of a cathedral or collegiate church ſhould- be ſuffered 

« to have a wife; that pariſh prieſts, having their cures in country villages and 

« caſtles, ſhould not be allowed -to marry, if they were ſingle, though, if they were 

married already, they were not obliged to part with their wives; and that for the 

« future, the biſhops ſhould take care not to ordain any prieſts or deacons, without 

« taking from them a ſolemn. promiſe and declaration that they would not marry.” 


XXI. WiLLiam had hitherto been ſucceſsful in all his enterprizes,. and Rh Pp 
triumphed over all. his enemies: the difficulties: and dangers he had met with 8 225 
had only ſerved to exerciſe his wiſdom and other great qualities, to increaſe his em- 
pire, to ſtrengthen his power, and to raiſe his glory. But now a different ſcene is 
opening to our view, and we ſhall ſee him, in the decline of his life, embroiled in 
domeſtic quarrels; which could not bring him any advantage, nor contribute in the | | 
leaſt to his glory, to make ſome amends for the anxiety and uneaſineſs of mind, 0 
which they muſt neceſſarily occaſion. We ſhall ſee him attacked by his own | | 
children, oppoſed by his natural born ſubjects, and after repeated revolts on their 
part, and making their native country, the favourite part of his dominions, for ſome 
years an horrible ſcene of diſorder, rapine, devaſtation, and bloodſhed, forced to 
have recourſe to ſtrangers, to reduce them to duty and obedience. His eldeſt ſon 
Robert, called from his ſhort legs Gambaron or Courtes-huſes, is, by ſome writers, 
ſuſpected to have been the ſecret author of the late revolt of the Manceaux, and 
to have inſtigated ſome Norman gentlemen to join them, in order to oblige the king 
his father to put him in poſſeſſion of the county of Maine, and the dutchy of 
Normandie, and to content himſelf with the kingdom of England. When the 
nobility and people of Maine made their firſt ſubmiſſion to William, a few years 
before the conqueſt, one of the conditions was, that Robert ſhould marry Margaret, 
iter to their late count Hebert, and in her right enjoy the county. When the 
Conqueror was at the court of France, ſolliciting ſuccours for his Engliſb expe- — 
dition, he had promiſed, in the preſence of king Philip, that in caſe he ſucceeded 
in that expedition, and came to be quiet poſſeſſor of the crown of England, he 
would reſign Normandie to Robert; which probably was done, in hopes of re- 
moving the jealouſy and apprehenſions, which the French council had of one of 
the vaſſals of France growing too powerful! for their monarch to controll. He ; 
had afterwards in a fit of ſickneſs, which appeared dangerous, renewed this pro- 
miſe declared Robert his heir; and made the barons of Normandie and Maine do 
him homage. Robert, after the conqueſt, at the inſtigation of thoſe about him, 
called upon his father to perform theſe promiſes: but was put off with pretences of 
the unſettled tate of England, the diſcontents of | the- nobility, the invaſions 
threatened by the Danes, and Scots, and other dangers which rendered it neceſſary for 
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the king to keep Normandie for a ture retreat, in caſe of any great diſaſter U 
volution in England. Robert ſeemed to allow of theſe reaſons for delay, fo lo 
as there appeared any diſturbances or ſigns of danger'in that kingdom : but 
the whole nation was abſolutely ſubdued, the nobility extirpated, and his father 
government too firmly eſtabliſned to be ſhaken by any inſurrection at home or at. 
tempt from abroad, he grew impatient: and meeting ſtill with delays, imagineq 
that they were to laſt for ever; not without reaſon, if what ſome writers fay be 
true, that William told him plainly, © heſhould not undreſs himſelf before he 
« went to bed, and his ſon ought to wait till after his deceaſe.” 10 

Rosekr, as to his perſon, was full faced, fat, and ſhort, but very robuſt: as to 
his qualities and talents, he was imperious, full of ambition, fond of glory to the 


laſt degree, unquiet, and reſtleſs; eloquent, but talkative; brave, daring, but un- 


A. D. 1077. 


ſteady; generous in his nature, but laviſh in his expences ; good-natured, courteous 
and obliging to all. He was an excellent archer ; very adroit in all the exerciſ, 
of arms; and his greateſt pleaſure was to command an army; in which he was 
thought to ſurpaſs all the princes of his time. William's ſecond ſon Richard, a 
young prince of great hopes, had been unfortunately killed by a ſtag, or the branch 


of a tree, as he was hunting in the New-Foref? : but he had ſtill two younger ſong, 
| William, called from his yellow hair Rufus, and Henry; who were ſubmiſſive to 


their father's will, as depending more abſolutely on his favour and bounty for their 
ſhare in his ſucceſſion. Whether they had any reaſon or no to think that their 
elder brother had a mind to engroſs it all to himſelf, they were certainly jealous of 
his entertaining ſuch a deſign : and the common circumſtances of their condition, 
and in ſome reſpects their common intereſt, uniting them cloſely together, that 
union inſpired a like jealouſy of them into Robert. A ſmall matter made minds 
thus diſpoſed break out into an open quarrel; which had like to have cauſed a war 
between the crowns of France and England. © . | 
Tux kings, in an expedition againſt Courbon, ſtopping at the town of Richer 
(called P Aigle, from an eagle's neſt there found in an oak by one Foubert, as he 
was building it) Villiam and Henry, proud of their father's favour, and willing to 
ſhew how little they valued their elder brother, went to the houſe of 'Reger de 
Cauchois, where he lodged : and going up ſtairs to a room that looked over a terras, 
where he, with ſome of the principal nobility of Normandie, who conſtantly at- 
tended him, were walking; they there firſt fell to dice, the ſoldiers diverſion, and 
then to ramps and monkey tricks, making a troubleſome noiſe, and proceeding at 
laſt ſo far, as to throw water deſignedly upon Robert and his company. What- 
ever was Rufus s intention in this proceeding, it could be conſidered only as a boyiſh 
action on the part of young Henry: and in this light Robert laughed at it, till Fro 
and Alberic, ſons of Hugh de Grente Meſnil, who had been deprived by the Con- 
queror of their father's honours and eſtate in England, repreſented it to him as an 
intolerable inſolence ; telling him, it was done on purpoſe to inſult him, and that 
he was obliged in honour to revenge' the affront, if he would not be trampled on 
and deſpiſed by all mankind. This put Robert immediately into a fury ; and 
drawing his ſword, he mounted with them to the room where his brothers were, 
whom he attacked: and great miſchief would have followed, if their father, upon 
the noiſe which this occaſioned, had not run haſtily from his own quarters at Gun- 
nier's houſe, and put an end to the diſorder.” Though the quarrel was thus ſtop- 
ped, reſentment till fired the breaſt of Robert; and quitting the army in the mid- 
dle of the night, he went to Rowen, with a view of ſeizing the caſtle : but was pre” 
vented by Roger de very, the governor, who ſuſpecting ſome rebellion, took bis 
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"received by Hugh de Neuf-Chatel into his caſtles; from whence they made ex- 
curfions all over the country. Beſides the young Grente-Mefnils, Robert de Beleſme, 
Ralph de Conches, Robert de Mowbray, Robert, fon of Richard de Bienfaite, the 
harons Des Molins, and de la Perriere, with the young nobility in general ad- 
hered to Robert: and had their lands confiſcated; The gentlemen of Bretagne, 
Anjou, and Maine took up arms to engage in the quarrel, without well knowing 
which party to take: ſome ſiding with the fon, others with the father; fo that the 
country was horribly wafted during the three or four years that, with ſome ſhort 
intervals of accommodation, this unnatural war laſted. | An 
Tur enterprizes and conflicts, which happened in the courſe of theſe troubles, 
are paſſed over in ſilence by our old hiſtorians : who neglect every thing elſe, to 
take notice of that remarkable action at Gerberoy ; which produced a reconci- 
lation between William and Robert. Philip, king of France, envious of the 
former's glory, jealous of his greatneſs, and repining at the proſperity of a vaſſal, 
now become his equal in power and dignity, was a ſecret fomenter of their quar- 
rel: and is generally ſuppoſed to have had the chief hand in putting the latter upon 
demanding the. principalities of Maine and Normandie, and in inflaming his diſ- 
content at the refuſal of that demand. He had encouraged Robert by promiſes of 
ſupport to aſſert his claim: and when the quarrel broke out, had given him ſome 
aſſiſtance; enough to enable him in conjunction with his friends in Normandie, 
where he was well beloved, to keep the war alive; but not ſufficient to make him 
maſter of the dutchy. Robert received likewiſe ſupplies of money from his mo- 
ther, whoſe favourite he was: which William diſcovering; was highly incenſed, 
and not a little uneaſy ; ſcarce knowing, in the embroiled ſtate of his affairs, and 
in the confuſed intereſts and affections of families and relations in a civil war, 
whom to truſt among the Normans. In this diſtreſs, he brought over a brave army 
of Engliſh to reduce and pacify Normandie; as he had formerly made uſe of the 


Normans to conquer England. This was a force too great for Robert to oppoſe in 


the field: nor were the caſtles, which he and his partizans held in Normandie, in a 
condition to hold out againſt ſuch a power; ſo that upon his application to the court 


THEE, 133 
meaſures ſo well, as to baffle all the deſigns of Robert and his partizans, The WrLiam 
king, upon advice of this preſumptuous attempt, ſent orders to have all concerned 3 
in it ſized and puniſhed : ſome accordingly were taken; and the reſt flying, were 4. D. 1677. 


of France for a place of retreat, where he might be in ſafety, Philip, not caring to 


come to an open rupture with William, engaged the vidame Hehe, lord of the place, 
to receive him into Gerberoy, a ſtrong fortreſs in the Beauvois. There Robert af- 
ſembled a great number of ſoldiers, and was joined by many of the French no- 


bility ; ſome making the ſuccours he received from France amount to two thouſand * 


men of arms: and from thence ravaged all the Vexin Normand and the Pais de 


Caux, putting all that oppoſed him to the ſword, burning towns, and raiſing con- 
tributions, ' | | 


/ 


William, to ſtop theſe incurſions, aſſembled his army in the depth of winter, A. P. 1099: 
and inveſted Gerberoy, lying before it three weeks * : during which, there happened 3 


many ſignal encounters and acts of chivalry; many vigorous aſſaults given to the 
Place and bravely repulſed ; may ſallies conducted with judgment, and made with 
lucceſs, In one of theſe, Robert had the misfortune to meet his father: and run- 
ung againſt him with his lance, wounded him in the arm, and diſmounted him; 
lo that he fell to the ground, and crying out, made himſelf known by his voice. 
Robert (ſuch is the forge of nature) ſtruck at once with remorſe for his crime, and 
awakened to a ſenſe of his duty, leaped immediately from his horſe; raiſed up his 
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a father from the ground; fell upon his knees; and with a flood of tears, aſkeg 


pardon for his offence; offering to lay down his arms, and return to his obedience 
A. D. 1079. This generous and filial behaviour made no impreſſion upon the father ; he 1 
perhaps in pain with his wound, or out of humour at the foil he received; he had 
loſt abundance of men, and his favourite ſon William was wounded in the action: 
he had been incenſed (it ſeems) too long, and too continually againſt Robert, to * 
give him eaſily; and made him a return, that neither doth honour to his ch 
nor raiſes any advantageous opinion either of the generoſity of his mind, or of the 
goodneſs of his nature. When Robert had mounted him upon his own horſe, and 
let him go back to his camp, he was fo little maſter of his paſſions, and ſo little 
affected by his eldeſt ſon's conduct on this occaſion, that he gave him his curſe at 
parting : he thought fit however to raiſe the fiege, and return to Rauen. This 
action (the time whereof is by ſome miſtaken, and placed very early in a war of 
which they have ſcarce any thing elſe to ſay) happened at the end of January, in 
the beginning of the year 1079; as appears from the teſtimonies of Fhrency 
Simeon, Hoveden, the Chronicles of Mailros, John abbot of Peterborough, and others; 
as well as from the circumſtances of the relation. | 
WHaT reaſon and fatherly affection could not work in Villiam, the inſtances? 
of his queen, and the intreaties of Roger, earl of Shrewſbury, Hugh de Grente- 
menil, Roger de Beaumont, and other Norman barons, brought about in a ſhort 
time: he was reconciled to Robert-; invited him to Rouen; and they both came 
k over from thence into England, which had been infeſted by the incurſions of the 
Scets in his abſence. They had haraſſed the borders the year before; and at the 
latter end of Auguſt this year 3, Malcolm, with a royal army, fell upon Nerthumber- 
land, and ravaged it as far as the Tyne ; Wilkam being then taken up with an expe- 
dition into Wales, and in receiving the homages of the princes and nobility of the 
country. The Scots were tempted to a like invaſion the year following, by the 
diſcontent of the people of that county, and the diſturbances raiſed in it on the 


following occaſion. | 


A. D. 10809. XXII. Warcurs, biſhop of Durham, had, after the death of Maltbegf, bought 
che earldom of Nerthumberland of the king: and ſuffered his officers, knights, and 
Durban. ſervants to govern it in a tyrannical manner, without ever offering to reſtrain them 
in the intolerable licenſe that they uſed, and the hoſtilities to which they proceeded, 
They were continually exacting money from the people illegally, to their utter im- 
poveriſhment; their inſolence went ſo far, as to plunder abundance of them openly, 
and even murder ſome of the nobility : and theſe iniquities being daily perpetrated, 
without any interpoſition or cenſure on the biſhop's part, rendered him infinitely 
odious to the Northumbrians. This is all that Simeon, in his Hiftory of the church 
of Durham, ſays of the occaſion of the following fad cataſtrophe ; though, in his 

Chronicle of the kings of England, he relates particularly the murder of Ligulf*, 
one of the moſt conſiderable of the Engliſb nobility in the north, and a great be- 
nefactor to the church of Durham; whither he had retired to avoid the rapines, 
and be protected from the inſolence, of the Normans. This wiſe, devout, and 
charitable nobleman was highly eſteemed by the biſhop ; who frequently confult- 
ing him in his affairs, and acting by his advice, contrary to the ſentiments of Lee 
Wine his chaplain, and Giſſebert his relation and deputy in the government of the 

county, this exaſperated them ſo highly, that they murdered Ligulf. Walcher us 
a good man, regular in his life, mild in his nature; and exceedingly lamented the 
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1ath of his friend: but the murderers had got ſuch an aſcendant over him, that he WII Ia 
received them into his houſe after the fact, and was governed by them as much as 1 
ever ; thus involving himſelf either in the guilt, or at leaſt in the odium, of their 4. D. robo. 
iniquities. He took pains indeed to clear himſelf from having had any hand in 
the murder: but his connivance at it, his countenancing the agents, who were 
known to be his chief miniſters, councellors, and directors, were ſuch appearances 
in the eyes of an incenſed people, that he was generally reputed guilty. Had he 
puniſhed them as they deſerved, he might probably have ſaved his own life: but 
propoling to compound the matter by making ſome ſatisfaction to the relations of 
the deceaſed, in a county- court held at Gateſhead on Thurſday, May 14, the nobles 
and people of Northumberland, too much enraged, either to ſacrifice their vengeance 
to a bribe, or to leave themſelves ſtill expoſed to the like aſſaſſinations, or other 
oppreſſions, under the government of ſuch inhuman wretches, fell upon the pre- 
late and his followers ; putting them all to the ſword, with Legfwine and Giſſe- 
lert, to the number of an hundred perſons. They afterwards marched to Dur- 
ham, and attacked the caſtle: but were forced, on the fourth day, to raiſe the ſiege, 
by the vigorous defence of the garriſon. 8 

Obo, biſhop of Bayeux, chief juſticiary of the kingdom, was ſent down with an 
army to puniſh the authors of this maſſacre: but moſt of thoſe concerned in it, 
having left their poſſeſſions and fled into exile, the ſtorm fell upon thoſe that ſtaid 
at home, truſting to their innocence. Some of theſe were either beheaded, or 
had their hands cut off, as if they had been guilty : and others were falſly accuſed, 
that they might redeem their lives by money. Odo having reduced all the country 
to a ſtate of deſolation, and ſtripped the church of one of its richeſt ornaments, 
a paſtoral ſtaff made of ſaphires, curiouſly wrought, returned with his forces; 
having left a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle. This calamity was followed by another 
in autumn, when Malcolm having invaded Northumberland again, William ſent his 
eldeſt ſon Robert with a body of forces, to drive him out of the country. Upon 
his approach, Malcolm retired home a: and the prince having advanced as far as 
Eagleſuret in Scotland, waſting all before him, and ſeeing no enemy to encounter, 
marched back again to the Tyne ; on the banks of which river he erected a fortreſs 
at Monk-ceſter, fince called from thence New-caſtle. Robert upon his return to court 
did not find himſelf at all better in the king's favour, than he had been for ſome 
years before: and this rendering his ſtay there diſagreeable, he reſolved to travel 
abroad; with a fall reſolution, however, never more take up arms againſt his fa- 
ther. His 3 firſt deſign was to go into Taly in hopes of marrying a daughter of the 
marqueſs Bonifacio: but being diſappointed of that match, he wandered about 
from one prince's court to another's, viſiting his uncles Robert le Friſon count of 
Flanders, and Udo archbiſhop of Treves; and thence paſſing to others of his re- 
lations in Gaſcogne, Lorraine, and Germany. In this manner he ſpent five years; 
having received every where very great preſents, which he ſquandered diſſolutely, 
and being attended in all his travels by Robert de Behiſme, and the reſt of the young 
Nerman nobility who had adhered to him in his firſt revolt. At laſt he fixed his 
reſidence in the court of France: and continued in that country till his father's 
death, without raiſing any diſturbance in his territories. 


XXIII. Amond other talents which diſtinguiſhed PVilliam, and fitted him for 4. D. 1081. 
government, he was an excellent manager of his revenue: and took care to have i Pe 
always a large fund of treaſure in his coffers, ready to ſupply his occaſions in any mug Eng- 
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bility, as commiſſioners, into the counties reſpectively allotted them, to mike 3 Ye. 
neral ſurvey of the kingdom. This was given in by the verdict of juries, ſworn 8 
every hundred, wapentac, or county, before the commiſſioners, to enquire and 
ſpecify, what arable land, paſture, meadow, and wood, every man had, and what 
was the extent and value thereof, as well at preſent, as in the time of Edward 


| the Confeſſor. The ſurvey was made by counties, hundreds, towns, or ma 


hides, carucates, virgates, and acres, and the portions of theſe quantities of different 
kinds of ground: and took notice likewiſe of what mills and fiſheries, and in ſome 
counties, how many freemen, ſocmen, villains, cottagers, borders, ſlaves, catile, 
ſheep, hogs, working horſes, and other animals, were in each town and manor 
and to whom they belonged, It was fix years in taking, not being finiſhed ti 
A. D. 1026: and was drawn up in two books ; the leſſer deſcribing the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſex; the great one containing all the reſt of the kinę- 
dom, except the three northern counties of Weſtmorland, Cumberland, and North. 
umberland. It was called Domeſday Book, becauſe every man was to receive his 
dowin, or be judged by it, in caſe any diſpute about the value, tenure, payment, or 


ſervices of his lands, ſhould ariſe upon the collection of the king's ordinary reve- 


nue, or the raiſing of extraordinary taxes. This valuable record, having ſerved 


ever ſince for a deciſive evidence in ſueh diſputes, is lodged in the office of 


the chamberlains of the Exchequer ; and ſeems to have been deſigned by the 
Conqueror, not ſo much for his own ſervice, as for the benefit of his ſuc- 
celloey. 2! 12107 N 0 | | nl 


# # 


A. D. 1082. XXIV. Tax care obſerved in making this ſurvey did not do mote honour to 


>=," >> his economy, than the "ſeizing of Odo biſhop of Bayeux and earl of Kent, not- 
Bogen inpri- withſtanding the papal claims of having the cognizance of crimes of biſhops and the 


exemption of their perſons from the civil power, did to the vigour of his admini- 
ſtration. This prelate being, as chief juſticiary, the ſecond perſon of the realm, 
had, during his government thereof, amaſſed immenſe ſums of money by the moſt 
oppreſſive and illegal methods: and upon an idle prediction of ſome aſtrologer or 
fortune- teller, that Gregory the preſent Pope ſhould be ſucceeded by one Odb, re- 
ſolved to employ them in à purchaſe of the papacy. With this view 3 he had 
bought a palace at Rome, furniſhed it very magnificently, and employed agents 
there to engage by preſents and promiſes the intereſt of the great men in his be- 
half at the next election. It behoved him to be himſelf on the ſpot, when the time 
came; and being by his parts, elocution, experience, learning, and knowledge of 
various kinds very well qualified for any negociation, he ſeems to have made no 


queſtion of ſucceeding in his defign, and even to have perſuaded others into the 
ſame notion. Full of theſe hopes, and in order to appear at Rome with a ſplendid 


equipage, he engaged Hugh earl of Cheſter, and a great part of his principal tenants, 
to attend him into '7taly, and aſſiſt in the affair; which it ſeems they had ſo much 
at heart, as well as ſo much confidence in his promiſes, that they deſigned to ſell 
their eſtates in England and ſettle in aly; where they expected much greater 
Honours and fortunes. The king having advice of theſe proceedings, and appre- 
hending that his realm might ſuffer greatly by loſing the ſervice of ſo many Nor- 
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mans of figure, and by the exportation of ſo much treaſure as Odo was carrying 
with him, came over haſtily from Normandie to prevent his deſigns : and met him 


Witltiam 


unexpectedly in the Je of Wight, as he was ready, with all his train, to embark, T 10 


There ſummoning his nobility about him: and having charged his brother with 
breach of truſt in his adminiſtration of the realm, with oppreſſing the ſubject in an 
arbitrary manner, robbing churches of their eſtates and treaſure, oppreſſing the 

r, and debauching the forces, which ſhould defend the country, from his ſer- 
vice, and carrying them away to [taly on chimerical projects, he deſired their ad- 
vice on the occaſion. They * being afraid of Odo's greatneſs, and not caring to de- 
liver their opinion in the caſe; he told them, © no man's quality ought to be a 
protection for his crimes, nor ought any ſingle perſon to be ſpared in prejudice 
« of the public: and then ordered them to apprehend his perſon, and keep him 
in ſafe cuſtody. None of them daring to lay hands on a prelate, the king ſeized 
him with his own hands; and upon Odo's inſiſting that he was a biſhop, and as 
ſuch could not be tried by any body but the Pope, he replied, that he ſeized him 
not as biſhop of Bayeux, but as earl of Kent ; in which laſt capacity, he was cer- 
tainly ſubject to his courts of juſtice, and obliged to give an account of his admi- 
nitration. Odo was ſent away into Normandie, and imprifoned in the caſtle 
of Rouen: nor could all the * inſtances, remonſtrances, and intimations of re- 
ſentment, uſed by Pope Gregory in his particular behalf, and in favour of ec- 
cleſiaſtical immunities in general, prevail for his releaſe, during the life of the Con- 
queror. 


XXV. Tus prince made a 3 lohger ſtay in England, than in all probability he 
had propoſed at his coming over: this was owing to a plague or peſtilential di- 
ſtemper, which reigned at this time in Normandie, and diſpeopled the towns and 
villages of the country. During this ſtay he exerciſed himſelf much in hunting; 
a paſtime which he loved exceedingly, and had ſuch a fury for gratifying, that he 
depopulated above thirty miles of country in Hampſhire, turning out all the inha- 
bitants, deſtroying the houſes, gardens, and even churches, which ſtood in that 
tract, in order to make it a deſert, fit for the habitation of wild beſts, that ſerved 
for his diverſion ; this part of the country being thereupon called the New Foręſt. 
Mr. Selden*, after Polydore Vergil, is apt to fancy that another reaſon concurred in 
influencing him to this ſtep, and that he did it with a political view, for the bet- 
ter landing of forces out of Normandie, in caſe of any exigence, and to prevent 
any ſufficient number of Engliſb from getting together in a body, early enough to 
oppoſe their deſcent. The fituation indeed of the place is favourable enough to this 
notion, and there were ſo many foreſts already in England, that there is little ap- 
pearance of his being under a neceſſity to make another for his pleaſure : but ſtill 
this new one lay very convenient for Vincbeſter, the uſual place where our kings 
in thoſe days reſided ; and if it had been made for the political reaſon aſſigned, it 
ought to have been made earlier in his reign than is generally ſuppoſed, before 
England was entirely ſubdued, and the nobility ruined, baniſhed, or deſtroyed ; all 
which was effected in his firſt five years; a ſpace of time full of troubles and dif- 
hculties ; which he was too wiſe a prince to encourage and encreaſe by a ſtep, that 
muſt render him odious, and raiſe a general clamour. Whenever it was that he 
made this foreſt, hiſtorians have generally placed it at the latter end of his reign; | 


though perhaps their reaſon for doing ſo might be, becauſe his foreſt-laws were 
about this time publiſhed. 4s 
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W1LLIAM HuxrING had always been the favourite exerciſe and diverſion, as well of 
J. Saxons as the Britains; they were careful to preſerve conveniences to gratify their 
A. D. 1083. paſſion for it: and in the diſtribution of lands, ſuch only as were fruitful, 


f f and 
to be cultivated, being ſhared among particular proprietors, there ſtill 1 
large tracts of barren, wild, or woody lands undiſtributed. The whole country 


was full of all forts of game in the times of the Britains; who lived in 2 will 
manner, roving from place to place with their flocks and herds ; never trout); 
themſelves with incloſing and improving lands, but uſing them in the condition 
that nature offered them; and derived a great part of their ſubſiſtance from hunt. 
ing, which they all enjoyed in common. Upon the encloſure or improvement of 
the fertile lands by the Saxons, the wild beaſts, naturally avoiding neighbours from 
whom they dreaded and felt harm, fled into the woody and deſert tracts, where 
they found ſhelter, and met with leſs diſburbance in their feeding: and theſe 
coming to be filled with great plenty of all forts of game, formed all thoſe extents 
of ground, which were afterwards called Foreffs. Theſe having never been dic. 
poſed of in the diſtribution of lands among the Saxons, and having no certain 
prietor, were all deemed to belong to the crown, for the fame reaſon that all 
wrecks at ſea and eſcheats of lands, for which no heir or owner appeared, were 
reputed to be ſo veſted. This right was never diſputed : but our Saxen 
kings only made uſe of it for their pleaſure ; never offering, till the time of the 
uſurper Harold, to reſtrain (except only as to their own deer) either the nobility 
and gentry bordering on the foreſts, from taking the diverſion of hunting in them, 
and amuſing themſelves in the queſt of the ſuperfluity of that game, which it was 
their intereſt, and neceſſary for their ſport, to preſerve ; or the farmers in adjoin- 
ing villages, from uſing the herbage thereof for the paſture of their cattle. But 
William claiming an abſolute right and property in theſe foreſts, to which none of 
his nobility, who derived all their poſſeſſions from his grants, could advance any 
pretenſions ; and being very ſtrict in reſerving all hunting and ſporting therein to 
himſelf, or to ſuch as he might think fit to indulge and favour with a permiſſion; the 
Norman barons were thereby debarred of a liberty, which the Saxon nobility had 
always enjoyed. This reſtraint fat the more uneaſy upon them, as well becauſe 
it debarred them in the uſe of their favourite pleaſure, the onely one which in that 
illiterate age they had to amuſe or relieve the tediouſneſs of their vacant hours; as 
becauſe it reduced them to the level of the commoners, for whom the king ſhewed 
more tenderneſs, in not curtailing them with regard to the paſturage of their cattle, 
which they continued to enjoy as formerly. They looked upon it, not only as an 
indignity to themſelves, but as an act likewiſe of arbitrary power in the prince: 
and if we conſider the new laws, ever unknown before in this nation, and very 
different from the mildneſs of the Saxon government, which he inſtituted upon 
this occaſion *; the killing of a deer being puniſhed with putting out the eyes 
of the guilty, and a like prohibition iſſued with regard to hares, as well as wild 
boars, we ſhall be at a loſs whether to aſcribe them to the imperiouſneſs of the 
Conqueror's nature, to his inordinate paſſion for hunting, or to the avarice of his 
temper ; which the exceſſive fines, appearing vaſtly to outweigh either the offence 
or the damage, impoſed upon treſpaſſes committed within the foreſts, ſeem calcu- 
; | lated to gratify. Thus whilſt the depopulating a large tract of country, to make 
| the New Fereft, appeared an horrid grievance, and rendered him odious to the 
Engliſh, he took care at the ſame time to diſoblige his Normans by the ſeverity of 
the laws which he made to reſtrain them in what they had moſt at heart; a con- 
duct not to be reconciled to his uſual prudence, which directed him always to take 
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the moſt proper ſeaſons for the execution of his meaſures ; unleſs by ſuppoſing all Witian 
this to be done towards the latter end of his reign, when (as the Saxon Chronicle — — 
:nſinuates on this occaſion) he was abſolute maſter of the kingdom. It is certain, J B. 1083. 
that theſe foreſt-laws were executed with the utmoſt rigour ; that they were ever 
deemed by the nobility as an inſupportable grievance ; that they were the ſource of - 
in infinite number of oppreſſions; that a mitigation thereof was as much con- 

- tended for, as a relaxation of the rigours of the feudal law ; the Charta de Foreſta 
being, equally with Magna Charta, the great objects which the barons had in their 
view, when they took up arms in the reigns of king John and his fon Henry III, 


and made this country a ſcene of blood for many years, till they were gratified with 
the eſtabliſhment of thoſe charters. | hed 


XXVI. DuRiNG the king's ſtay in England, there happened a tragical affair in Tumult et 
the convent of Glaſtenbury; where, upon the depoſition of abbot Ailnad (who Glaſtenbury. 
was too much an Engliſhman to be ſuffered to enjoy his dignity) about fix years be- 
fore, he had put in Thurftan, a monk of Caen in Normandie, to be his ſucceſſor. This 
man having all the haughtineſs of a Norman in him, without any judgment or 
prudence to qualify or manage it, acted in an arbitrary; oppreſſive, and violent 
manner towards the monks of the monaſtery ; taking all occaſions to aggrieve 
them, and even ſeeking them, when they were not offered. Among other hard- 
ſhips which he put upon them, he ordered them to leave off the Gregorian chan, 
and to adopt another manner of ſinging lately invented by one William, a religious 
of Feſcamp : which the monks conſidering as a dangerous innovation in divine 
ſervice, and reſolving to ſtick to their old rule, abſolutely refuſed. Thurftan, in- 
cenſed at their diſobedience, brought a party of Norman ſoldiers, with arms in their 
hands, into the chapter houſe, to force them to a compliance: and upon their flying 
in a fright into the church for refuge, purſued them thither, killed two of them at 
the foot of the altar, and wounded about fourteen others. The king, examining 
into the affair, diſperſed the monks into other convents: and ſent the abbot to his 
old monaſtery in Nermandie ; where he remained for the reſt of this prince's days, 


but was afterwards, upon a preſent of five hundred pounds, reſtored to his dignity 
by Milliam Rufus. 


9 


XXVII. Taz king was, in the latter end of the autumn, called over into Nor- Q. Maud:'s 
nandie, by the ſickneſs or death of his queen Matilda * ; who having been married — 
to him thirty-three years, died, after a lingring illneſs, on November 2, and was buried 
with great magnificence in the church of S. Trinity at Caen, a monaſtery of her own 
foundation. He had by her four ſons, Robert, already mentioned; Richard, who 
receiving his death's wound in the New-Foreft, was interred in the cathedral of 
Winchefter ; William, and Henry, who ſucceeded in their order to the crown of Eng- 
land; and four or five daughters. Theſe were, Cecilia, the ſecond abbeſs of the 
nunnery of S. Trinity of Caen; Conſtance, married to Alain Fergant, duke of Bre- 
tagne, but dying without iſſue, and buried in the abbey of St. Edmunds Bury; 

Agatha, or Adelides, contracted firſt to Harold, and afterwards to Alphonſo, king of 
Galicia, but married to neither, and dying on the road to Spain, her corpſe was 
brought back, and interred at Bayeux ; Alice, a young lady of great beauty, virtue, 
and accompliſhment, which ſhe owed to the inſtructions of Roger, count de Beau- 
dais, who had the care of her education, but died about the fourteenth year of her 
age, unmarried, like her faſter laſt mentioned, and probably the very fame perſon, 
though two names, ordinary in thoſe times, make them be thought different; and 
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WI TIA Adela, wife of Stephen, count of Blois and Chartres; after whoſe deceaſe, ſhe 


9 — 


feſſed herſelf a religious in the nunnery of Marcilly. William was ſo exce edingly 


afflicted at the death of his wife *, that he is ſaid to have abſtained ever after Pad 
his uſual recreations: and the four years he ſurvived her were embittered with 
a ſeries of troubles. . 


4.D. 1984 XXVIIL Tus firſt broke out in I: Maine, the nobility of which province wer 


Inſurrection 
in Maine, 


Alarm of 
a Daniſh in- 
vaſion, 


not eaſily reconciled to the Norman government. Hubert, Vicomte de Beaumont: 
ſupported by his father-in-law, William count of Nevers, took up arms in a fit of 
reſentment at ſome ill uſage he had received from the Conqueror, who either hated or 

ſuſpected him: and retired with his wife and family to his caſtle of S. Suſanne , 2 
place, in thoſe days, deemed impregnable, and from whence he made incurſions into 
le Maine, ſarprizing parties of the Norman garriſons, and ravaging the open country, 
The king, upon advice of this inſurrection, levied a body of troops in Normandie 

and marched directly to S. Suſanne : but finding the place not caſy to be taken, did 
not beſiege it in form; chuſing rather to erect a fort in the valley of Beugy, to 
curb the excurſions of the rebels, and to return himſelf to Rien. The forces 
left in this fort, under the command of his ſon-in-law Alain Fergont, were at fir 
ſuperior to thoſe of the enemy: but theſe laſt being reinforced by great nuimbets of 
Hubert's friends and allies out of France and Burgundy, came every day to inlult 
the Nermans at the very gates of their fort; taking abundance of priſoners, and 
enriching themſelves by the booties which they took continually. The war laſted 
in this manner for three years, to the great diſadvantage of the Normans; Robert 
de Vieupont, Robert de Uſſey, Hervey Brito, Richer Baron de Þ Aigle, being lain in 
it, with abundance of other valiant knights; who fell in the ſkirmiſhes that hap- 
pened continually. William de Warenne, Baudry de Cintre, Gilbert de! Aigle, and 
others, defirous to revenge theſe lofles, gathered all the ſtrength they could raiſe 
together to attack the rebels: but had the misfortune to be defeated with con- 
ſiderable loſs, being purſued to the walls of their fortreſs, and William count of 
Evreux taken priſoner. The Nermans, diſcouraged by thefe diſaſters, and finding 
it impracticable to reduce Hubert by force, propoſed to make his peace with the 
king, and to reinſtate him in his good graces, if he would return to his duty. 
Hubert, though he grew rich, and raiſed his reputation greatly by the war, hearkened 
to their propoſals ; went with a paſs, at their requeſt, into England to wait upon 
the Conqueror, was received into favour ; - reſtored to all his father's eſtate ; and con- 
tinued ever after faithful to the oath which he now took of allegiance. 


XXIX. Tur long continuance of this war was probably owing to the king's 
being obliged to go over into England * to provide for the defence of the realm 
againſt an invaſion, which Canut, king of Denmark, was preparing to make, with 
the aſſiſtance of Robert le Friſon, count of Flanders; whoſe daughter he had mar- 
ried. It was upon this occaſion, that William, fond of any pretence that would 
bring money into his coffers, laid an exorbitant tax of fix ſhillings an hyde upon 


the kingdom, the heavieſt of any taken notice of in our Engliſb annals. Canut's 


preparations for his expedition were extraordinary, having fitted out a fleet of a 
thouſand fail ; he was two years in making them ; but when he had aſſembled all 


A. D. 1085. his force in the year following, and his fleet lay ready to fail, in order to make a 
V deſcent on the coaſt of England, he was prevented from doing ſo, either by con- 


trary winds, or by ſome diſturbances in his own country. This prince had very 
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in luck in his deſigns upon this ifland ; for when he reſumed them in the time of WIILIANI 
Willam Rufus,, and every thing was ready for the expedition, he was aſſaſſinated . 2 
by his own brother Olaus at the foot of the altar, as he was at his laſt prayers be- J. D. 1085. 
fore he embarked ; upon which all his armament diſperſed. 


WILLIAM, Who dreaded no enemy but the Danes, and was always apprehenſive 
of their intelligences, alliances, and intereſt with the Engliſh, made unuſual pre- 
parations to oppoſe them: but choſe to depend upon the fidelity of foreigners; 
having aſſembled a mighty army of mercenaries out of Spain, France, Burgundy, 
and Germany for that purpoſe. Some thouſands of theſe he ſent into the Northum- 
zrian territories : and expecting the Danes would there make their firſt attempt, 
and would probably be beſt received by the people, he gave orders to have thoſe 
countries waſted, that the enemy might find no proviſions for their ſubſiſtance. 
The reſt he diſperſed over the kingdom, obliging his grandees and officers to 
ſupply them with proviſions; and quartering great numbers upon the monaſteries,; 
that of Croyland being burdened (as Ingu/f ſays) with fix knights, and twenty- 
eight archers. But when he had certain advice of the Damſb deſign being diſ- 
appointed, he diſmiſſed half his troops 3 keeping the reſt till the winter Was over, 
and he ſaw what the next ſpring was likely to produce. It was at Glouceſter *, 
where he paſſed his Chriſtmas holidays (holding his court for five days, as the 
archbiſhop. of Canterbury did afterwards a ſynod of the clergy for three more, ac- 
cording to cuſtom) that he diſpoſed of the vacant fees of London, Thetford, and 
Chefter, to his three chaplains Maurice, William, and Robert. 


XXX. IT was in this year, that biſhop Remigius removed the ſer of Der- Separation of 


chefter to Lincoln ; among the records of which laſt church is preſerved the famous — * 


charter, by which the Congueror, ſeparating the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction from the the civil. 

civil, abrogated the judiciary power excerciſed by the biſhops during the Sexor 

times in each county: where they and their archdeacons, or other delegates, con- 

ſtantly ſat in court with the earls and ſheriffs, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 

received a ſhare of the fines inflicted on offenders. The charter provides, © that 

© no biſhop or archdeacon ſhould any longer hold eccleſiaſtical pleas in the hundred 

© court, nor ſuffer any cauſe of a ſpiritual nature, relating to the cure of fouls, to 

come under the cognizance of ſecular perſons: but whoever was guilty of any 

© offence againſt the canons of the church, ſhould. come to the place appeinted by 

« the biſhop of each dioceſe to be there tried according to the ecclefiaſtical laws ; 

: and if he declined doing ſo, he was, after three ſummons, to be exedmmnnt- 

* cated, In caſe the criminal ſtill perſiſted in his contumacy, the ſecular: arm was 

_ ©to be called in for aid: and the ſheriff, was obliged to give his aſſiſtanee;; per- 

© haps to levy the fine payable to the biſhop for each contempt of his ſummons. 
© There was likewiſe a ſtrict inhibition laid upon all ſherifts, royal officers, and 

lay perſons whatſoever, not to encroach upon the epiſcopal juriſdiction; not to 

try any man, whoſe cauſe was cognizable before the biſhop; nor intermeddle in 

© eccleſiaſtical affairs. Such was the purport of this famous charter, eſtabliſh- 

ing a new method of judicature in eccleſiaſtical. matters, and containing regulations, 

paſſed in a general council of the nation, with the cenſent of the biſhaps, abbota, 

and all the principal nobilit yr. B . 


Tux prelates and noblemen, being all French, Nemings, Bretons, or o 
15 no wonder, that they ſhould eaſily be brought to give up any part of che i 
Engliſh conſtitution, the benefits whereof they had ſcarce exparicnced; and to in- 
troduce the uſages of their own.countries,;in favour. of which they were naturally 
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Wu iau prepoſſeſſed. It would elſe appear unaccountable, how an alſembly of wiſe ther 


I. 


A. D. 1085. perious prince, ſhould agree to aboliſh an ancient inſtitution, under which the 


cCiaries, and of itinerant juſtices, ſent at certain terms to adminiſter juſtice in the 


and knowledge 


of Mercia; with his biſhops and nobility i, conſulted £29 III, in the cafe of the 
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ſuppoſing they acted as free agents, unconſtrained by the arbitrary power of an Wy 


had flouriſhed for many hundreds of years, and had conſtantly enjoyed he bee 
ſings of peace and order, in a degree that might well render it an object of the 8 4 
of its neighbours on the continent. There was no complaint of any abuſe, no pre 
tence of any grievance, ariſing from the union of the eccleſiaſtical and civil Jude. 
tures: and the miſchiefs, that immediately enſued from their ſeparation, (1, F 
ſerve for an eternal caution to all perſons, and reſtrain them from ever eonſentin 
to alterations in old uſages, conſecrated, in a manner, by the conſtant prater anf 
happy experience of many ages. In ſuch caſes, there muſt be always ſome pre- 
tence found out to gloſs over the conduct of thoſe, who, out of ſelfiſh, corrupt, or 
wicked views, are for breaking through old rules: and thus in the preamble wie 
charter in queſtion, it is alledged, that the eccleſiaſtical laws had not till then 
e been well ordered or adminiſtered in England, according to the holy canons,” ;. . 
they had been enacted in mixed aſſemblies, compoſed both of clergy and htp, 
and executed by eccleſiaſtical and civil magiſtrates, ſitting together in judgment, 
and acting with a perfect harmony. This ſhews plainly enough, that the new re- 
gulation was owing to the intrigues of the court of Rome; which was labouring 
at this time in Germany, and other countries abroad, to exclude the civil power from 
intermeddling in eccleſiaſtical matters, and the laity from exerciſing their undoubted 
right of patronage, incident to them, as founders of churches : and could not 
uſurp, as ſhe deſigned, upon the eccleſiaſtical authority in England, till ſhe had 
firſt got it ſeparated from the civil, with which it had hitherto acted in con- 
Tux ſeparation of the two judicatures proved of no advantage to either: the 
county-court, deprived of the biſhop's preſence, loſt much of its dignity, and de- 
clined daily in its authority. Perſons of the greateſt quality and conſideration in 
the county began to think it no longer worthy of their attendance; all pleas of 
the crown, and cauſes between ſubjects of a more than ordinary value, were ſoon 
taken from its cognizance, and reſerved to the determination of the king's juſti- 


provinces: and the ſimple, natural, cheap, and expeditious method of deciding 
controverſies in that court, gave way to the quirks, ſubtleties, delays, and artifices 
of Norman lawyers, affecting to puzzle a cauſe, and to render a ſuit, as well un- 
certain in its ſue, as ve in its litigation. But it proved vaſtly more pre- 
judicial to the church; whoſe ſervice was urged as a motive for making this new 
regulation: which was ſoon made uſe of by the court of Rome to undermine the | 
ſovereignty of the crown, and to ſubvert the liberties of the people; conſequences, 
which the Conqueror probably, in his devout attachment to that ſee, did not expect 
or apprehend. -' Before his time, the Pope's writs did not run in England; he did 
not pretend to diſpoſe of prelacies or preferments in this kingdom; no bulls of 
excommunication or proviſion, no monitories or citations, were ſent hither, nor any 
appeals made from hence to Rome : all ecclefiaſtical cauſes were adjudged and de- 
termined at home, without any interpoſition of the papal authority. Rome had 
indeed been always reſpected by the Saxons as the chief ſeat of learning; 5 
place of the greateſt note in Euripe for learned divines, qualified by their ſtudies 
to give advice and inſtructions in new! and doubtful caſes; for 
which reaſon, and not on acebunt of any authority over this church, Kenuf, king 


* See their letter in Malmeſb. I. i. c. Ut no, maximam wbtilitatem.veſtram dignum duximus 
bis de mukimodi_ inquilitinibus, "per, quis bew e, benign repondea—Excgletin 
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archiepiſcopal chair at Lichfield. - But neither did this friendly communication be- 
tween the two churches; nor the honorary compliment of a pall,. ſent from the 


weſtern patriarch to the Engliſh metropalitans, afford any colour for the exerciſe of 4. P. 1085. 


a foreign juriſdiction here, or for the coming over of any papal delegates, with le- 
gatine powers, to call councils, to paſs cenſures, or judge in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; 
till the Conqueror invited them over to ſerve his own ends in the deprivation of 
archbiſhop Stigand. | | HG 17 e 
Tars giving the Pope a pretence to meddle in the cauſes of prelates, he was 
minded to extend his authority over the reſt of the clergy, and to draw all other 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes to his own cognizance in the dernier refſort : but could not exe- 
cute his deſign, till a ſeparation was made between the eccleſiaſtical and civil judi- 
catures. The mixed aſſembly of the ſpiritual and temporal nobility, which eſta- 
bliſhed this ſeparation, provided effectually for its obſervance by civil penalties, as 
well as eccleſiaſtical cenſures; by puniſhing contumacy with excommunication 
and the like fines or amerciaments, as were laid on thoſe that did not attend at 
the hundred and county-courts; not conſidering what a blow they thereby gave to 
their own authority. The Pope now, inſtead of being ſubject to the canons of 
the church, began to be thought above them, and to have an abſolute power of diſ- 
penſing with them, of ſuſpending their obligation, of repealing them, and of im- 
poſing his own decrees as binding laws upon all nations, without their conſent * ; 
and whether the canons were of his own making, or the decrees of ancient councils, 
he ſtill ſet up in both caſes do be the ſupreme judge of all breaches thereof. This 
laid the foundation of thoſe appeals to Rome, which began to be ſet on foot and 
| diſputed in the very next reign: and notwithſtanding all the oppoſition of our 
kings, who ſtood up for a time in defence of the juriſdiction of the crown, and of 
the rights of the kingdom, ſtill gained ground, till they were at laſt ſo warranted 
by uſage, as to become ordinary, to the infinite detriment of the realm; which 
was drained of its treaſure to enrich the court of Rome, and the very bodies of its 
ſubjects drawn out of it by citations thither, and the neceſſity of attending the te- 
dious proceſſes, which that court knew how to make expenſive, intricate, and un- 
certain, Hence aroſe continual quarrels between the crown and the papacy ; which 
embroiled the nation, and produced terrible diſorders: and as the former was ge- 
nerally forced to truckle to the latter, the prelates, finding that princes were either 
unable or afraid to protect them, made no difficulty of diſobeying the laws of the 
land, whenever they interfered with the canons of the church. Thus were the 
moſt wholeſome ordinances defeated'; the ancient cuſtoms and franchiſes: con- 
founded; the rights of patrons to ſees, abbeys, and churches, invaded by papal 
bulls and proviſions; the royal prerogative inſulted ; and the ſubje& in general 
moleſted and impoveriſhed. Nor was the ſeparation of the two judicatures of 
any advantage to the eccleſiaſtical; for though it made a ſhift to bear up, by the 


tram exoramus, quibus a Deo merito ſapientiz cla- ter the nature and rules of monaſteries z oblige 
Vis collata eſt, ut ſuper hac cauſa cum ſapientibus biſhops to quit their ſees, and tranſlate them 
veſtrts quæratis, et quicquid vobis videatur, nobis ** to others in what part of che world he pleaſeth; 
poſtea ſervandum, reſcribere dignemini. * | <« that whatever ſentence he pronounceth, it ought 
We fee in the * letters of Pope Gregory, who . to. be ſubmitted to implicitly, and received i by 
died this year, after having fat on the papal throne all without examination; and that he alone hat 
* 4. D. 1073, among the maxims Which be 4 right to examine the ſentences of all other 
bas the plan of his government theſe fol- jugges.” Theſe were ſome of the powers which 
ing, VIZ. © that the Pope alone can deprive. and he | to. himſelf in eccleſiaſtical matters; 
7 reſtore biſhops, and can do ſo without aſſembling beſides authority, which he pretended to in 
., ) council for that purpoſe; that the P; alone temporals, of  depoluig emperors, N. 
« 14 Make new laws according to, the exigence of ide ſubjeQs. of an evil. prince from their "oath of 
4 de times; that he can make new dioceſes, dif- - allegiance. ; 
member and unite biſhopricks as he ſees fit; al- | 
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Boox V 
William ſi upport of the papal, againſt many encroachments upon it, attempted by the civil 
 — courts of law, even in the times of popery, it hath been ſince reduced to very 4 
A. D. 1085. row bounds ; to an inability. of exerciſing a proper diſcipline ; notwithſtanding * 


well-known diſtinction between cauſes eceleſiaſtical and civil. Some Pretences 
other, eaſily invented by common law judges, who, with Sir Edward Cale, 3 
it to be their duty, as it is undoubtedly for their inteteſt, to enlarge the juriſdiction 5 
their own courts, have been found out from time to time to elude that dia. 
and to leſſen the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction but none ſo likely to annihilate it 4 
tirely as one of a modern invention; whereby judges, as the ſole interpreters of 
acts of parliament, engroſs to themſelves the cognizance of all eccleſiaſtical of; 
provided againſt by thoſe acts; and prohibite the ſpiritual courts from proceeding 
therein, notwithſtanding the legal puniſhment thereof conſiſts chiefly in eccle. 
Gaſtical cenſures. So dangerous is it in England, more than in any other country 
in Europe, for the church to apply to the civil power for protection and encourage- 
ment; when its interpoſition in her behalf may be made a pretence for uudermin. 
ing her authority, and deſtroying all her diſcipline. 


A. D. 10866. XXXI. Ir was in the year following, that, according to Florence of Warcefier 
SI and others, the king knighted his ſon'Henry at Weſtminſter in Whitfun weck: and 
giance renew- ſummoned all his prelates, nobility, and the moſt (conſiderable of his mili 
— 2 tenants throughout the kingdom, to attend him on the firſt of Auguſi at Salilury: 
to the Holy Where they all by an oath of fealty profeſſed their adherence to him againſt all his 
82927 adverſaries, and did him the homage required by their tenures. There doth not 
appear any particular reaſon for this extraordinary precaution ; unleſs he was ſtill ap- 
prehenſive of an invaſion from Denmark : and this might poſſibly be the reaſon, * 
why going thence, after extorting great ſums of money from his Engliſh ſubjects, 
without regard to right or wrong, to the e of Wight, and paſſing over into Mor- 
mandie, he carried Edgar Atheling with him thither, This prince, the true heir of 
the crown of England, had many virtues, but ſuch as became a private perſon, rather 
than a monarch; he was brave, but not enterprizing ; - and might have appeared 
well enough on a throne in quiet times, though he was not fitted to ſtruggle with 
difficulties in his way to it: he was very young” at the time of Harold's uſurpation 
and the Norman invaſion, and had oppoſed neithet ; but finding himſelf expoſed 
to Milliam's jealouſy, had fled to Scotland, either for ſafety of his life, or to get aſ- 
ſiſtance to ſupport his title to the crown. He had engaged in ſome attempts to 
make it good: but theſe proving unſucceſsful, he had fubmitted to the Conqueror, 
renounced his claim, and lived afterwards in a private, retired, and inoffenſive man- 
ner, without ever marrying to continue it in his children. Notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, the gracefulneſs of his perſon, the goodneſs of his nature, the bounty 
of his temper, the right of his birth, and the compaſſion. inſpired into the people 
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were extremely irritated by the oppreſſion of the Ner mans, and the horrible injuſtice Wi xi 
of the juſticiaries, encouraged the voyage: and furniſhing him with money to 9 
make it in a manner ſuitable to his dignity, Edgar ſet out with a ſpendid equipage, g 
und two hundred knights in his retinue, and went to Apulia, | 

XXII. This removal of a rival into a remote quarter of the world, though it 4. P. 1087. 
quicted the king's mind with regard t., the affairs of England, did not reſtore his N un 
health of body; which was now declining apace: yet in this condition, he be France. 
came, without deſign, involved in a war with a potent prince; which he carried on 
with his uſual vigour, notwithſtanding his manifold infirmities. Some impute 
the occafion to a trifling accident, which is thus related. Robert and Henry, 
William's ſons, being in the Vexin following their diverſions, took it into their heads 
to go to the court of France, and make a viſit to king Philip: who was then in 
their neighbourhood at Conflans S. Honorine, and received them with great kind- 
neſs. Louis, ſurnamed ie Gros, Philip's eldeſt ſon, happening to play one evening 
at cheſs with Henry, loſt ſeveral games to him, with a good deal of money: which 
putting hi.2 out of humour, provoked him to uſe ill language, to reproach Henry 
with being the ſon of a baſtard, and at laſt to throw'the cheſſmen at his head, 
Henry, in a rage at this uſage, threw the cheſsboard in his face, with ſuch violence 
as laid him bleeding on the ground: and would have killed him, if he had not been 
hindered by his brother Robert, who thought it more prudent to. make their eſcape, 
The two brothers got on horſeback immediately: and making great ſpeed towards 
Pontoiſe, were met ou the road by Baldwin de Harcourt, and Fulk count of Beau- 
 mont ſur Oyſe; who being apprized of the danger they were in by one of their 
ſervants, had advanced with a party to their relief, and repulſed the purſuers to the 
very gates of Conflans. Pbilip is faid to have reſented his ſon's wound more than 
ſuch an accident deſerved, and to have begun the war in conſequence of that re- 
ſentment. But the true occaſion of it ſeems to have ariſen from the excurſions of 
Hugh Stavele and Ralf Mauuvoiſin, governors of Mante; who, with the troops of 
their garriſon, paſſing the river Eure, which then parted France from Normandie, 
_ ravaged all the borders of this laſt country, particularly the lands of William de 
Bretewl, lord of Pacey, and Roger de Tury; carrying off at different times e great 
booty, with abundance of priſoners, and reproaching the Normens with want of | 
courage. Philip likewiſe is ſaid to have increaſed: the king of England's reſent- 
ment at theſe depredations, by an improper ſcoff that he made with regard to the 
latter's corpulency and illneſs ; faying, that © his-lying-in was much longer than 
© the women of that country uſually took to get rid of their big bellies, and that 
© he muſt be at a great expence in lights at his upriſing ;” alluding to the'cuſtom 
which women obſerved in thoſe days, of offering a lighted taper at their being 
churched. William, incenſed at this ridicule, ſent Philip word, that © he ſhould 
_ * ſoon be up; and he would come to preſent him with ſo many lights, that he 
* ſhould repent of his joke; a menace which was ſoon followed by effects, and the 
burning of a great many villages in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

"THE joke here mentioned was only fit for contempt; nor were the incurſions 
of the governors of Mante a ſufficient cauſe of war; till after a demand and re- 
fuſal of ſatisfaction for the damages ſuſtained. William therefore, reſolved upon 
one, thought fit to ſhew the juſtice and reaſonableneſs of his proceedings, by a de- 
mand of far greater conſequence ; requiring Philip to put him immediately in poſ- 
lelſion of Pontoiſe, Chaumont, Mante, and all the Vexin Frangois. It is not un- 
likely, that on this occaſion Philip might require Villiam to do homage to him for 
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WiIiAu the crown of England, purſuant * to the offer made by the latter, when he ſollicited 

8 WY the aſſiſtance of France in the expedition he was preparing to make for the 

A. D. 1087. queſt of that kingdom: but as the offer was only conditional, and no aflitance 
had been given, this demand was eafily anſwered, and probably was intended 
Philip, merely to repreſent, in a parallel inſtance, the unreaſonableneſs of that * mage 
by William. There was however a great difference in the two caſes ; for Robert IT 
duke of Normandie had actually aſſiſted Henry, Philip's father, with his forces: and 
it was chiefly by his means, that this prince was enabled to quell the faction, raiſeq 
by his mother Conſtance, to exclude him from the throne of France, and to place 
upon it her favourite ſon, his younger brother Robert. Henry, in acknowledgment 
of this eminent ſervice, had given Pontozſe, with all the Yexin Frangeis between 
the rivers Oyſe and Epte, to William's father; who poſſeſſed them all the reſt of 
his life, and received the homage of Drago, a deſcendant of Charlemagne and 
count of that territory. Drogo's ſervices were ſo acceptable to the duke of Nyr.. 
mandie, that he gave him in marriage his couſin Goda, ſiſter to Edward the Con. 
fiffor ; by whom the count had three ſons, Ralf, Walter of Mante, and Fu 
biſhop of Amiens, and was ſo affectionate to the duke, that he accompanied him 
to the holy land; in which voyage they both died. The king of France, taking 
advantage of their deceaſe, and of the troubles which broke out in Nermandie 
during the minority of William, had ſeized the Vexin Frangors, and kept poſſeſſion 
of it ever ſince; this laſt prince being either diſabled or diverted, by the diſtur- 
bances in ſome part or other of his dominions, from demanding or attempting the 
recovery thereof ſooner. | | a 

WIILIAu, upon the refuſal of his demand, entered the Je France with a 

ſtrong army, deſtroying and burning all before him without any oppoſition: and 
detached thence Aſcelin Goel to burn the corn, and cut up all the vines about 
Mante; which he ſoon after inveſted. The place not being well fortified, was 
taken by ſtorm the next day after he came before it; which was in the laſt week 
of July: and the town being ſet on fire, was burnt, with all the churches and mo- 
naſteries, in which ſome of the religious periſhed by the flames. The king entered 
the place, as yet burning in ſome parts, on horſeback, as it were in triumph: but 
paſſing amidſt the ruins of houſes, his horſe chanced to ſet his two fore · feet on 
ſome hot aſhes or ſcorching 3 rubbiſh, and flung aſide with ſo ſudden a leap, that 
William, not prepared for ſuch an accident, had like to have been diſmounted, and 
the lower part of his belly being bruiſed by the pommel of the ſaddle, the pain he 
felt by that hurt brought on him a relapſe of his illneſs, and he was forced to re- 
turn to Rauen. | e 1 | 


XXXIII. From thence, being diſturbed by the noiſe of the town, and finding 
himſelf growing daily worſe, he was carried in a litter to the priory of St. Geruais, 
belonging to the monłs of Frſcamp: and was there attended by Gilbert biſhop of 

/ Lyfieux, and Gontard abbot of Jumieges, his phyſicians in ordinary, and the moſt 
ſkilful of the profeſſion. Theſe prelates, perceiving their medicines had no effect, 
advertiſed him of his danger : and he prepared for death, by confeſſing his fans, 
receiving the facrament, and ſettling his affairs. His late cruelties at Manie 
giving him ſome remorſe, he ſent to the clergy of the place a large ſum of money, 
to rebuild the ehurches he had burnt: and ordered the greateſt part of his trea-· 
fures to be diſtributed among the poor, the clergy, the churches, and monaſterics, 
ſpecifying in his will the particular ſum he had deſigned for each; hoping thus to 
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atone for the injuries and oppreſſions he had been guilty of in the courſe of his WII ILIAIH 
ernment. Normandie and Le Maine he left to his eldeſt ſon Robert, as being 2 "Ty 
a right of inheritance ; though he foreſaw thoſe countries would be very miſe- 4. D. 1087. 


cable under his dominion: but as he had no hereditary right to England, he could 
give none to his ſon, and having ſhed there an infinite quantity of blood, and ex- 
ecciſed numberleſs cruelties, he would not take upon him to diſpoſe of that king- 
Jom, though it was his own acquiſition, Referring it therefore to the pleaſure of 
Almighty God, he ſtill wiſhed that his favourite ſon William, who had always 
been obedient to him, might enjoy it after his deceaſe: and diſpatched him away 
thither, with letters to archbiſhop Lanfranc, deſiring that prelate to crown II. 
lam immediately, as the onely way to prevent the troubles, which a diſpute for 
the crown might occaſion. To his youngeſt ſon Henry he left only five thouſand 
pounds ſterling, in ready money, beſides his mother's jointure, but without any 
territory; predicting however (as ſome relate) that he would in a ſhort time be 
poſſeſſed of both his brothers dignities, and ſurpaſs them both in power and riches. 
To the abbey of St. Stephen at Caen he bequeathed his crown, ſcepter, and rod, 
which he uſed on the higher feſtivals, the precious 3 ſtone chalice, the golden can- 
dleſticks, and other regalia uſed at his coronation ; for the redemption whereof 
William Rufus contracted to give that monaſtery the manor of Coker in Somerſet- 
ſtire, though the agreement was not executed, nor the regalia reſtored, till the 
reign of his ſucceſſor, | 

AmoNG other acts of mercy, which he did before his death, may be reckoned 
his orders for ſetting at liberty the earls + Morcar, Roger, Siward ſon of Barn, 
and Mulnoth, brother to the uſurper Harold, who had been an hoſtage or priſoner 
ever fince A. D. 1052; together with all others, that were in cuſtody, either in 
England or Normandie, upon their taking an oath, not to diſturb-the peace of thoſe 
countries. He did not at firſt propoſe to do the like grace for Odo biſhop of Bayeux ; 
and on his brother Robert count of Mortain's interceding in his behalf, he repre- 
ſented that prelate as a deſpiſer of religion, a deſtroyer of monaſteries, a grievous 
oppreſſor, ambitious, light, ſeditious, immenſely cruel and tyrannical in his na- 
ture, andas one, that, if he were at liberty, would diſturb all the country, and be 
the death of thouſands : but Robert, with others, renewing their intreaties, he 
yielded at laſt to their importunity, and conſented to Odo's releaſe ; foretelling how- 
ever the miſchiefs that would thence enſue. Having thus ſettled his affairs, he 
expired on Thurſday, Sept. 9, at the hour of prime, ' preſently after ſun-riſing, 
ſconer than the phyſicians and thoſe about him expected: and what is utterly un- 
accountable, the news of his deceaſe reached the ſame day to Rome, Apulia, and 
Calabria; as ſome Norman gentlemen, who had retired thither for refuge from his 
indignation, related upon their return to Normandie. As ſoon as his death 
was known, there was a ſtrange confuſion in the palace; for his ſon Henry flew 
immediately to the treaſury, and carried off the money left him for a legacy to a 
place of ſafety : the nobility mounting all on horſeback retired home, to ſecure their 
lands and caſtles againſt any attempt, that might be made during the troubles 
which they expected to ariſe; the officers of the houſhold and the inferior mini- 
ſters marched off with arms, plate, houſheld ſtuff, and whatever came next to 
hand, leaving the palace a perfect deſart, ſtripped of every thing that was valuable, 
and the dead prince's corpſe all naked and unattended but by one ſervant ; fo little 
52 dead king reſpected. The fame neglect was ſhewed towards it, when, pur- 
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WIr Ian fuant to the orders of Milliam archbiſhop of Rollen, it was carried to be interreg # 
3 Caen in the church of St. Stephen; not one of the late prince's court ſhewing ſo 
4. D. 1085. much regard to his memory, as to attend the funeral; the care of which was left 
entirely to Herluin de Conteville, who made it in 8 magnificent manner at his own 
expence. oc 
1 E accidents attending it have been thought, by writers of the time, curious 
enough to be mentioned. When the corpſe entered the town of Caen, it was at. 
tended by abbot Gilbert and his monks, with great numbers both of clergy and 
laity : but a fire breaking out in ſome houſes of the place, every body ran 10 
quench it; leaving only the monks to carry the corpſe into the church of S. S. 
pben. When the fire was ſtopped, the burial office was performed with great cere.. 
mony ; the funeral oration, recounting the heroic actions, conqueſts, valour, wir. 
dom, - juſtice, and other great qualities of the deceaſed monarch, being made by 
Gilbert biſhop * of Evreux, who with ſix other Norman biſhops, and a much preater 
number of abbots, attended the ſolemnity. They were going to interr the corpſe 
when one Aſcelin Fitz Arthur, a vavaſor, cleaving the preſs and mounting als 
ſtone, called to the prelates, and diſcharged them from burying the corpſe * in that 
place; which had been the area of his father's houſe, and was now his right by 
inheritance: alledging that he had neither forfeited nor ſold it, but William had 
ſeized his land by force, in order to build his monaſtery on it, without giving 
him any conſideration for the ſame ; an injuſtice which he there ſummoned the de. 
ceaſed to anſwer before the divine tribunal. As ſoon as the tumult, which this 
ſpeech had raiſed, was, over, the prelates enquiring of the neighbours about the 
fact, and finding it to be as Aſcelin had repreſented, and that the land had been 
for many generations in the family, agreed to give him fixty ſols for leave to 
the corpſe immediately: and promiſed to give him afterwards full ſatisfaction for 
his eſtate ; which was done accordingly. - When the corpſe was to be put in the 
ground, the grave was either found too narrow, or the ſtone coffin too ſtreight, fo 
that in trying to force it in, the belly burſt, and ſent forth ſuch an intolerable 
ſtench, that none of the aſſiſtants at the funeral could bear to ſtay in the place; 
and the prieſts, notwithſtanding the perfumes of their frankincenſe and other aro- 
maticks, were forced to huddle over the office and conclude the ceremony in an 
hurry. Such were the principal circumſtances of the death and burial of this Cen- 
queror of England, after having ruled over this country twenty one years, want- 
ing thirty five days, computing his reign from the death of Harold; and been ſo- 
vereign of Normandie fifty two years and ſixty nine days; dating his government 
from the death of his father Robert, which happened on July 2, A. D. 1035, and 
not from the time of that prince's ſetting out on his pilgrimage to the holy land. 
It is from this laſt era, that Mace expreſly does, and other hiſtorians probably 3, 
compute; when they repreſent him as not above nine years old when he came to 
the government: for he was certainly twelve at the time of his father's deceaſe, if 
he lived ſixty four years, as Face * and the Fragment 5 about him in the ancient re- 
gifter of the abbey of St. Stephen at Caen ſay, he declared himſelf to be, in bis 
| ſpeech on his death-bed. WOW | | | 
Tis prince had ſtrong natural parts and a ſolid judgment; an aſpiring genius, 
that put him upon great undertakings ; a capacity and prudence, which qualified 
him equally to foreſee and provide againſt all the difficulties of an enterprize ; a 
firmneſs in his purpoſes, a ſteddineſs in purſuing the meaſures he had reſolved on 
coolly and judiciouſly ; with ſuch a vigour and expedition in the execution of all bis 
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deſigns, that he ſeldom miſcarried in any. It was to theſe qualities and talents, WII IIA 
ined to his military {kill, that he owed all his greatneſs, as well as that high 8 
|. tcem and general reputation, which planed the way for his mounting the throne A. D. 1087. 


of England. He was the greateſt politician of the age: but his political meaſures 
had often as much in them of that craftineſs, which is unworthy of a great king, 
and is fit only to ſerve a ſingle job, as of that wiſdom, whoſe honourable and 
virtuous maxims Will ever be good policy, as long as the world ſubſiſts. He knew 
as well how to time, as to chooſe, his meaſures : and was perfectly well verſed . 
in the arts of government, which he exerciſed with great ſeverity, either in confe- 
quence of his natural temper, which: was haughty and imperious, or becauſe he 
deemed it neceſſary, as well to curb the turbulent ſpirit which he had experienced 
in his Normans, as to ſtrike a terror into the Engliſb, whoſe inconſtancy and infidelity 
he cver ſuſpected. He is ſaid to have been religious , devout, a conſtant attender 
at divine ſervice; very mild, courteous, and obliging to the monks and clergy; 
at the fame time that he was ſure to ruine every one who diſputed his will; and was 
inexorable in all caſes, wherever he met with oppoſition, © No prince ever paid 
les regard to his coronation oath, or governed in a more arbitrary manner; ex- 
torting what ſums he pleaſed from perſons he did not like, without any regard to 
right or wrong; impriſoning, baniſhing, and deſtroying all the Engliſb nobility 
and gentry, or at leaſt ſtripping them of their eſtates; oppreſſing the reſt of the 
people in ſuch a manner, as if he had formed the deſign of impoveriſhing them ut- 
terly, in order to enflave the nation; and depopulating a great part of the north; 
where by an inhumanity ſcarce to be paralleled, he cauſed infinite multitudes to 
periſh by the ſword, fire, and famine.” He ſeems to have had no remorſe for any 
of theſe cruelties and oppreſſions, till he ſaw death approaching; when perhaps 
by way of atonement for them, he left ſums of money by his will to be diſtributed 
to the churches and the poor in every county of England: but either to ingratiate 
himſelf with the clergy, or out of deference to the remonſtrances of Lanfranc and 
other a prelates, he took care to make an earlier reparation to the ſees and monaſte- 
ries, whoſe-lands by his encouragement, or connivance, had been violently invaded 
by his Norman officers ; ordering all their manors and poſſeſſions, which had 
been ſo ſeized, to be reſtored. Though he plundered all the rich convents in 
England of their treaſures, changed the nature of their tenures, and loaded their 
lands with military ſervices, he ſtill pretended to be a great friend to the monaſtick ' 
inſtitution : and in proof thereof, ſent conſiderable preſents to many foreign mo- 
naſteries, made grants of lands to the abbeys of St. Denis and Marmonſtier ini 
France; and beſides the two which he built in Normandie, by way of penance 
for his marriage within the prohibited degrees of conſanguinity, founded alſo in 
England, the abbey of Battel; which he endowed richly, and inveſted with ex- 
traordinary privileges, particularly with an exemption from epiſcopal juriſdiction. 
This was a thing unknown. before in this country: but the precedent being once 
created, it ſoon, through the weakneſs or miſtaken piety of his ſucceſſors, and the 
growing power of the court of Rome, became ſo general, as to lay the foundation 
Y 4 prodigious number of diſputes, and to be of infinite prejudice to eccleſiaſtical 
CIDLNE, _ . | obs 441. bet 383} 4433 Bits * A a | wy 
As to his perſon, he was tall and large of ſtature; big bodied, but well pro- 
portioned ; and bald in the forepart of his head; very 'tobuſt; ſo ſtrong in the 
arms that no body elſe could draw his bow; and of ſo vigorous a conſtitution, 
that he bore the greateſt hardſhips without any prejudice to his health, and ſcarce 
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WIIIIAu knew what it was to be ſick, till the illneſs of which he died. This enabled him 


3 to be active in buſineſs, patient under fatigues, and always ready to march at the 
A. D. 1087. head of his troops with wonderful celerity, whenever his preſence became ne. 
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ceſlary in an expedition. He had a noble preſence, a dignity in his air, and a ma. 
jeſty in his countenance, which naturally commanded reſpect: but he had z 
ſternneſs too, which mixed with the look of a warriour, could not fail of inſy;.: 
terror, His courage and firmneſs had been diſtinguiſhed on too many occaſion; 
to be called in queſtion by any writer : and there appears as little reaſon, elpecially 
in his younger years, to ſuſpect his chaſtity and continence. He was ambitious 
and graſping ; fond of fame to exceſs, which made him appear vain-glorions: and 
this paſſion was perhaps the ſource of that magnificence, of which he made a great 
parade in his court, (eſpecially at the three great feſtivals) of the mirth and 
pleaſantry that he affected, and of the acts of grace, which he choſe to do at thoſe 
publick ſolemnities, that the foreign embaſſadors attending them, might admire 
his grandeur, affability, and clemency. For otherwiſe * he was extremely rigid 
and imperious, valued nobody, and deſpiſed the hatred of all the world; a ge- 
nuine effect of his pride and intrepidity. It is likewiſe univerſally agreed, that he 
was exceſſively covetous ; though ſome are apt to doubt, whether in ſtripping the 
rich Engliſb of their wealth, and impoveriſhig the common people by heavy and 
illegal exactions, he had it not ſo much in his view to deprive malcontents of the 
ſinews of war, as he had to fill his own cofters. What is related of his uſury, 
of the ſale of offices and governments, of the ſetting of his demeſnes by auction to 
the higheſt bidder, and of turning out the tenants to whom they had been let, 
when any body offered an advanced price, with ſome other low-and mean prac- 
tices of a like nature, to which he ſtooped on occaſion, cannot be aſcribed to po- 
licy, ſo properly as they may to avarice ; though both might contribute to render 
him that excellent manager of his revenue, which he is repreſented to be, by all 
Writers. Whatever his vices or defects were, they were eaſily overlooked or ob- 
ſcured by his many great talents, and eminent virtues: to which he owed the 
raking of his own fortune, and the ſucceſs or felicity, which attended him in all 


his enterprizes, PEE. | | 
His ſucceſs in that of England proved very fatal to this country; notwithſtand- 
ing what a polite * author, who hath wrote an account of his reign, rather out of 
his own imagination, than upon a careful examination of hiſtorical facts, ſays, of 
the advantages that accrued to it, by the additional ſtrength of Normandie, and 
the incorporating of a multitude of French and Normans with the natives; by con- 
firming our kings in their right to the dominion of the channel, the coaſt on both 
ſides being from this time in their poſſeſſion; by the increaſe of our ſhipping with 
which the Normans abounded, as well as of our commerce, and what is a conſe- 
quence thereof, our treaſure ; by the improvement of our learning, civility, polite- 
neſs, and language through the reſort of ftrangers, and by the figure which we 
afterwards made abroad. But theſe advantages are rather imaginary than real: 
for whoever looks into Domeſday book, and obſerves the difference in the number 
of inhabitants, and in the condition of the trading towns in England, between the 
time of Edward the Confeſſor, and the latter end of the Congueror's reign, will 
have no reaſon to think, that either its trade or the number of its people were in- 
creaſed by the conqueſt. It is certain from the agreeing teſtimony of our old hiſtori- 
ans, that before that revolution, the wealth of this country, the reſult of a free com- 
merce which ſhe enjoyed with all the nations of Europe, - uninterrupted by any 
hoſtilities, was the admiration and envy of all her neighbours, and if our trade 
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hath been extended fince, it was not fo, early enough to be aſcribed to the con- Wittian 
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natural produce of this iſland, and to the great advantages of it ſituation. Our 
courts were as polite, the reſort of ſtrangers as great, and our dominion in the 
channel as well maintained, in the reighs of Affred and Edgar, as ever they have 
been ſince: and the vanity of making a figure by our armes abroad, was undoubted- 
ly gratified at too dear a rate, by an infinite profuſion of our blood and treaſure. 
Whereas the loſſes which the nation ſuſtained by the conqueſt are too manifeſt 
to be diſputed, and ſo general, as to affect all orders and degrees of people: 
ſuch as the extinction of the ancient Saxon race of juſt, mild, and pious princes, 
who governed according to a well tempered conſtitution, and with fo conftant a 
moderation, that there ſcarce ever happened any diſtarbance in their reigns, but 
what aroſe from foreign invaſions ; the extirpation of all the confiderable farnilies 
among the Engliſb nobility ; and an unhappy change in the cuſtoms, manners, and 
temper of the commonalty ; the good meaning, the unaffected fimplicity, the ho- 
neſt frankneſs, the frugality, quietneſs of diſpoſition, and contentment of mind, 
which reigned among the Saxons, giving way to the ferocity, falſhood, cunning, 
luxury, haughty, violent, rapacious, reſtleſs, and turbulent ſpirit of the Normans ; 
who being blended with the others propagated the infection of their vices, The 
feudal law, being introduced, wrought a general alteration in the nature of tenures, 
and brought upon the proprietors of land the hardſhips * of premier ſerfins, reliefs, 
ſcutages, fines for licenſes of alienation, feodal homages and eſcheats, cuſtody of 
perſons and lands, and profits of eſtates during the minority of heirs, marriages of 
| wards, prædial ſervices, forfeitures of the lands of families upon the delinquency 
of the preſent poſſeſſor, and other burthens, unknown in the Saxon times, but 
perpetual ſubjects of complaints for many ages after the conqueſt; The ſimple, 
eaſy, ſpeedy, ſure, and unexpenſive way of determining ſuits, obtaining redreſs, 
and adminiſtering juſtice in the hundred and county courts, according to the equi- 
table maxims of the Saxon law, was in a little time ſuperſeded by Norman juſticia- 
ries, cuſtoms, and laws; and yielded to the niceties, intricacies, querks, forma- 
lities, and other ſubtle and litigious contrivances of Norman lawyers to defeat or de- 
lay juſtice, to puzzle a cauſe, and to render its ifſue doubtful, as well as its proſe- 
cution expenſive; the inconveniencies whereof have been long felt, and as long 
tie general ſubject of complaint; though with ſo little reformation, that they are 
ſtill one of the heavieſt grievances of the nation. 3 2 

Tuxsg are ſome of the calamities, in which England was involved by means 
of the conqueſt: but enormous as they are, they will yet be deemed much lighter, 
than what ſhe felt by loſing the benefit of her iſland ſituation; by ſhedding an 
ocean of her braveſt blood; exhauſtin q her ſubſtance ; and being loaded with in- 
ſupportable taxes, in ſupporting a long ſeries of bloody- wars on the continent ; 
wherein ſhe was embarked, without any intereſt or concern of her own, but 
purely for the fake of thoſe foreign dominions, which came to be annexed to the 
crown by the conqueſt. . Theſe wars, though evidently ruinous to this nation, 
carried on under very great diſadvantages, and always attended with ſome loſs or 
other before they were intermitted, laſted from that time for near four hundred 
years ; tall we loſt all the dominions in France, to which our kings had any pre- 
tenſions. From this laſt event for the ſpace of above two hundred and thirty years, 
which intervened between the loſs of Guienne and the year 1688, we had not in 
al above fix years war with - France (excluſive of the reign of Henry VIII, whoſe 
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WIILIAu vanity and fondneſs for holding the balance of power in Europe involved us therein 


8 * by fits) and had | ciſure, abilities, and opportunities to improve our commerce til 
A. D. 1085. the powers concerned in the league of Augſburg, finding it neceſſary for their own 
4 urpoſes to embark England in their quarrel with France, contributed to the expe. 
dition, which brought about the revolution, and put, the prince of Orange upon the 

throne ; when foreign intereſts and conſiderations naturally taking place under , 

foreign prince, we were immediately engaged in the like deſtructive wars on the 
continent. It was conſtantly the unhappy fate of thoſe wars tn former ages, that 

though they began with ſome victory or action glorious to the Engi;/h, they ever 

ended with loſs and diſhonour ; the nature of things not allowing a war, unequally 

carried on, to be for any conſiderable length of time, ſucceſsful : and it will puz- 

zle the moſt zealous, advocates for our late wars, to find out any benefit that hath 

thence accrued to this nation; - whilſt every body feels the inſupportable load of 

debts and taxes, which have ruined moſt of the ancient families of our gentry, and 

ſees the general corruption, with an infinity of other evils, which they have oc- 
caſioned. When theſe will have an end, late poſterity may poſſibly be able to tell: 

but we have been more fortunate in ſhaking off another terrible evil introduced by 

the conqueſt, I mean the uſurpations of the court of Rome, and corruptions of the 

| ; primitive doctrines and uſages of Cbriſtianity, propagated here by the exorbitant 
power of the papacy ; the growth whereof, and the numberleſs miſchiefs which it 
brought upon this nation, will fully appear in the courſe of this hiſtory. _ - |, 
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WILLIAM RUFUS. 


WILLIAu XXXIV. HE news of the Conquerors death reached William Rufus, as he lay 
. waiting at Virſand for a fair wind to waft him over into England: but 
| WillianRufus he took care to conceal it, till he had taken proper meaſures for getting poſſeſſion of the 
| 22 '5 throne ; in which he met with little difficulty, through the fgjendſhip of Lanfranc, 
l who had knighted him, and been entruſted with the care of his education. This 
prelate had great credit with all the world: and eaſily engaged the reſt of the 
55 | biſhops, the abbots, and the moſt conſiderable of the nobility in his intereſt. 
Whilſt theſe were aſſembling, William haſted to Winchefter ; where he put Vul- 
noth and Mortar, who, being ſet at liberty by his father, had come over with him, 
in priſon, and ſecured all the late king's treaſure. In the mean time his friend 
Eudo, fon of Hubert de Rie, and ſteward to the Conqueror, had viſited Wilkam de 
Pontdelarche, and all the governors of caſtles and fortreſſes in Kent and Suſſex : 
and having engaged theſe in favour of Ryufus, came to him at Wincheſter ; where 
William, ſeeing himſelf maſter of Dover, Haſtings, Pevenſey, and all the coaſt that 
lay convenient fot a landing from Normandie; the barons of which country, with 
his elder brother Robert at their head, might probably attempt to give ſome diſ- 
turbance to his projects, he thought it proper to make his father's death publick. 
There was no reaſon, if it had been practicable, to defer it longer: and it behoved 
him above all things to haſten his coronation; becauſe abundance of the nobity in 
England favoured Robert * as the right heir, and thought him unjuſtly diſinherited. 
Lan! ranc accordingly having got together the archbiſhop of York, with eight 
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other akin and ſome of the principal nobility *, bid hae Weſtminſter, on WILLIAM 
Sunday, September 27, being the feaſt af St. Chu: and Damian; when the new: RYrvs | 
king fore, as well to obſerve Juſtice, "equity, and mercy in all his conduR, as to 4. D. 1687. 
maintain the peace, liberties, and privileges of the church, and promiſed to follow 
che archbiſhop's counſels in all his adminiſtration. William found in his father's | 
ſixty thouſand pounds weight of filver ; beſides gold, jewels, veſtments, 
and other things of ineſtimable value: and having diſtributed to the churches and 
counties the particular ſums deviſed by the late king's will, beſtowed: a good part 
of the reſt in largeſſes to the ſoldiery, to fix them in his ſervice. | 


XXXV. Robert 3 was, with ſome young coblatien that followed his n at Character of 
Abbeville, when he received the news of his father's deceaſe : and | departing thence , — _ 
immediately for Rouen, took poſſeſſion of Normandie without any ſition, and 
was inveſted with the ſword of the dutchy. This prince, with all e in 
2dion, the adroitneſs in military exerciſes, the courage, fkill, and experience, which 
diſtinguiſhed him in matters of war above all the generals of the age, and wih a 
capacity and judgment which enabled him to give wiſe advice in others affairs, had 
ſome moral defects in his mind; which having too great an influence on his con- 
dud, bereaved him of the benefits he might elſe have received from his great talents 
and good qualities: and whilſt they kept his friends from depending upon him, 
expoſed him, at the ſame- time, to the deriſion and contempt of his enemies. He 
was lazy and indolent; given to pleaſures, wine, women, and play; which ſo be- 
witched him, and engroſſed his time and thoughts, that he minded nothing of the 
government of his people; ſuffering them to be opprefled, and lettin 2 one do 

as he lifted, without interpoſing his authority to prevent any of 
which continually happened. He had an infinite deal of good nature, dd W 
firous to oblige every body: unſteady in his meaſures, and changeable in his reſo- 
lutions; compaſſionate-to all in diſtreſs, or that applied to him for grace or relief; 
foft and mild in deing juſtice; and puniſhing injuries; eaſy of acceſs, and too kind 
in converſation, without a proper diſtinction of perſons, whilft he ſtudied to pleaſe 
all; thus promiſing lightly to all that applied to him far favours, and granting with 
a'laviſh hand whatever was aſked; he ſoon grew poor by enriching others, and was 
wy leflening the demefne of dis predeceſſors by an inconſiderate pr prodigality. It 

was natural for a prince of chis turn of mind, though he claimed, as the inheri- 
e his anceſtors, whatever he ſucceeded to, upon his father's death, to diſtribute 
d. the churches and monaſteries of his dutchy, the legacies deviſed by his will, and 
to diſtribute the reſt of His treaſures among the ſoldiery; obſerving herein the ſame 
condut with his brother Rufus, though probably. out of a different motive. The 
actions of this laſt were directed entirely by political views; being an utter ſtranger 
do all thoſe ſentiments. of Which Nobert. ſhewed on all occafions, and par- 
ticularly in his treatment of LV, ſonito the uſurper Harold, and of Duncan, natural 
ſon to Malcolm king of Scotland, whom he knighted and ſet at liberty. Robert, 
leſs politick and-provident than His brother, followed the natural diſpoſition of his 
mind, without ever reflecting on the conſequences ; though he 'ſaw his goodneſs 
abuſed, and his authority inſulted, from che krlt moment; he took Poſſeſſion of his 
dutchy. Robert de Beleſme;6ldeſt fon of Reger carl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, and 
the heir of his great eſtate in Perebe and Nermandie, preſuming on the duke's 
 foftnels. and — had, upon the news of the (Gonqueror's deceaſe, ſurprized 
e e ee ace in the enen belonging to others, Teſt 
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ſhould oppoſe him in his deſigns. This however did 3 
giving others of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in his dominions to perſons; whoſe 

was too great already, and whoſe fidelity he had reaſon to ſuſpect. Thus he gave 

the caſtle of Yory to William'de Bretewl; and to make forme, amends wo dg, 
count of Beaumont, for the government which he loſt by that grant, put him in 
ſeſſion of Brioſne, which lay much more commodious for him, and was — 
place i in all Normandie ; and the more conſiderable, as lying in the heart of the. 
dutchy. William, count of Evreux, ſeized Dangu, driving out the duke's garti-. 
ſon; and Ralf de Conches, and moſt of the nobility made themſelves maſters- Pl 
fortreſſes in other parts of the country: which being ravaged continually by ſo 
many, different parties of freebooters, became a miſerable rp of * rope: and 


XXXVI. Opo, ai of e a prelate of great e i = 
enfurable ambition; ever unquiet in his nature, and full of great deſigns was 
upon the recovery of his liberty, become the firſt councellor to Robert : and bad 
the chief direction of the affairs of the dutchy. His earldom of Kent, and all 
his vaſt eſtate in England, had been ſeized by the Conqueror : and it doth not ap- 
pear, whether they were reſtored to him before, or after, his going over intd Eu- 
land, when William Rufus was keeping his Chrifimas at London; into whoſe tfa- 
your he at that time inſinuated himſelf, and was actually in poſſeſſion of all that 
he had formerly enjoyed in this kingdom. This reſtitution did not reconcile him 
heartily to William, nor make him drop the deſigns which, either to ſerve Ruler; 
or with a view to his own intereſt; he had formed with. Euſtace, count of 


| Robert de Beleſme, and other Norman barons, fat putting the latter of thoſe princes 


© .Goutances, Roger earl of Shrewſbury, Hugh de Grentemeſnil, and even M illium de 


upon the throne: of England. Theſe noblemen having great eſtates in England;as 

well as Normandie, found it inconvenient to be obliged to ſerve tuo amaſters, likely 
enough to be perpetually at variance: and thinking tlie tenure of: heit lands in the 
former country to be very precarious, -whilſt Miiliam was upon the:thione, formed 
a deſign to depoſe him, and unite both countries'under-the dominion of Ralerty to 
whom they belonged by right of primogeniture. The temper, manners, andquidli- 
ties of the two brothers were compared on this occaſion; the generoſity, mildneſs 
and good nature of the elder extolled ; the, haughty, violent, arbitrary, and-cruel 
diſpoſition of the younger ſet forth in lively colours, and with all the art that 


_Odv's talents of inſinuation and addreſs could ſuggeſt. This * prelate: was the chief 


manager of the conſpiracy, and drew ſome of the greateſt men in Exglaud to en- 
gage in it; particularly his brother Robert count of Mortain, Gery biſhop of 


S. Carilef, biſhop of Durham ; who was in high favour with Ryfus; and acted as 

his chief minister Theſe and others; having fortified their caſtles, reſolved to take up 
arms, and raiſe what forces they could in their ſeveral quarters; Ocho beginning firſt 
to riſe in Kent at the latter end of Lent, and when he had got a ſufficient force tage- 
ther, falling, after Egſter, on the king's and archbiſhop's lands 3 ſeizing their caſtles 
and plundering the country. . Grentemeſyil roſe at the ſame time in the counties of 


| Leiceſter and Northampton ; Roger Bigur ſeized the caſtle of :Norwith 3 Gifery'f 


Cautances and William. de Eu being in 1 of the caſtle of Briſtal, marched 


from thence to Bath and Berkeley, which they took; and having tavaged all che 


neighbouring parts of Glaucęſtenſpire, paſſed into Wilts, which they treated in the 
ſame manner, and entering the | ſouth-weſt quarter of, Somenſet, ſat down-befprc 


Lebe er, but were there repulſed by the bravery of the beſieged. Nor had Ber- 
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nah de Neumarch#, lord of Brecknock, Oſbern Fitz Richard, ſurnamed Scrop, Roger WII 
4 Lacey, and Ralf de Mortimer, with other barons of Herefordſhire and Salep bet- > A 
ſucceſs in their attack of 'W/orcefter ; being obliged, by biſhop IV alan and the I B. 1088. 


forces which he drew to his aſſiſtance, to raiſe the ſiege, and quit the county. 
Tux king, though he knew of the conſpiracy, would not in all probability 
have been able to have | weathered the ſtorm * which was falling upon him, if he 
had not been ſupported by Hugh. carl of Chefter, Robert Fitz Hamon, lord of 
Glaucefler, Robert de Mowbray, carl of Northumberland, William de Warenne, and 
other great men, who took up arms for him againſt the inſurgents in their neigh- 
bouthood; and eſpecially by Lanfranc, who kept all the prelates fteady to his in- 
tereſt, He had likewiſe the addreſs, by great promiſes to gain over Roger, earl of 
Shrewſbury ; which broke the force of the malecontents on the marches of Wales : 
baut nothing did him ſo much ſervice, or contributed ſo much to enable him to re- 


| duce his enemies, as the aſſiſtance he received from the natural Engliſh. This he 
procured by fine promiſes of giving them better laws, of eaſing them of unjuſt 


tolls and burdenſome taxes, and allowing them a free liberty of hunting ; promiſes 
which probably he never meant to perform, or at leaſt forgot, when the danger was, 
over; for he ſoon after enhanced the rigour of the foreſt-laws, not only making it 
capital to kill a deer, but introducing alſo a new; to diſable gentlemen from 
ſporting, by lawing their dogs; and oppreſſed the people more than ever. The 
Enghiſþ however, and particularly the Londoners, gained by fair words, raiſed thirty. 
thouſand men 3 in his favour: and William putting himſelf. at their head, advanced, 
to beſiege the caſtle of Tunbridge; of which Gillert Fitz Richard was governor! 
of proprietor. The place ſurrendering in two days, the king . marched with his 
army towards Rachefter ; whither Odo and the chief of the malecontents had re- 
| tired, as to a place of the greateſt ſtrength and ſafety, and the moſt convenient for 
receiving ſucœours from Normandie. His view. was by making, himſelf maſter of 
che place, and of their perſons, to put an end at once to the inſurrection: but Odo, 
upon advice of his march, being apprehenſive of his deſign, had got off. in time 
to his brother Robert's caſtle of Pevenſey, on the poaſt of Suſſex, Milliam, quitting 
his former deſign, followed him thither; and after fix weeks ſiege, took ĩt by fan 
mine: Odo, being able to obtain no better conditions than to have his life, ſaved, 
on condition of abjuring the realm, and preyailing with the garriſon of Racluſter 
when they came before it, count Euſtace of Boulogne, Robert de Belgſu, and other 
noblemen within the place, either by concert with him, or of their qn motion, 
lied out, and ſurrounding the convoy, brought, the whole party priſoners into the 
caſtle; where Odo himſelf, perhaps to colour his; colluſion, was kept under con- 
finement. William came up ſoon after with his whole army, and took the town,; 
the. garriſon retiring, into the caſtle: where they held out a gonſiderable time in 
expectation of the ſuccours which Robert hadipromiſed to ſend them from Nor- 
mandie ; but had been diſabled by the exhaufted Nate of his exchequer from ſend- 
ing with that expedition, which was neceſſary. At laſt having, upon a mortgage 
of the Coftentin to his brother Henry, borrowed of him the ſum. of three thouſand 
Pounds, he raiſed a ſmall body of forces, which, he embarked immediately for the 

relief of his friends; propoſing to follow ſoon, after, with a greater. But theſe 
ſuccours being met at ſea; and intercepted by the men of the cinque ports, and a 
peſtilential ſickneis breaking out in the caſtle, the noblemen within offered to; ſur- 
render, if they might enjoy their lands and eſtates ; a condition which the king re- 
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a che defendants capitally. 
A. D. 1088. time of danger, having many relations within the caſtle, interceded ſo 


A GENERAL HISTORY Boox v. 


jetted as inſolent and unreaſonable, reſolving to take the place by force, and pug 
their behalf: and were ſo well ſeconded by the prelates about him, that 5 
them at laſt leave to march out with their horſes and arms; 1 
retire abroad, but without any hopes of being reſtored, during his life, to they 
eſtates. The caſtle of Durham was yet in the enemies hands : but a body of troops 
being ſent againſt it, the biſhop gave it up immediately, and retired to N. Nermandie 
where he paſſed three years in exile; a party that many other Normans took at the 
ſame time, quitting their eſtates, . 
ſerved him faithfully during this inſurrection. 


A. D. 108g. XXXVII. Tris unſucceſsful attempt againſt Rufus eſtabliſhed him v dn 


et. WW Yn 
Death of 


upon the throne of England, that all the arbitrary proceedings, illegal exaQions, 


Larfranc, and grievous oppreſſions of the people, and evil treatment of all orders of men through 


ill govern- 
ment of 
Rufus. 


p · * 4 Gontinuat, Sim. 


out the nation, by which the future part of his adminiſtration was diſtinguiſhed, 
could never ſpirit up the deſponding ſubject to another inſurrection. Lana 
having lived long enough to ſerve him greatly on the late occaſion, when he would 
probably have been ruined the ſupport of a ſtateſman of his abilities, and a 
prelate of his authority, credit, and influence, died ſoon after ; ſeaſonably enough to 
allow him to take the full ſwing of his natural inclinations, without fearing the re- 
proaches of ſo troubleſome a monitor *; expiring the year following, on May 24, and 

being buried four days after in Chrift-Church, Canterbury. William had been forced, 
during this prelate's life, to put a reſtraint upon the haughtineſs, rapaciouſneſs, 
avarice, and cruelty of his temper ; but now giving a looſe to his paſſions, he load- 
ed the land with new exactions, and the church with grievances unheard of before, 
deſpiſing all the world, and not caring what enemies he created. The chief in- 
ſtrument he made uſe of in all his methods of oppreſſion, who is repreſented like- 


wiſe as the chief ſuggeſter and contriver of thoſe methods, was Rolf Flambard, 
ſtyled by Ordericus 3 a 


a plebeian, and ſaid to be the ſon of a preſbyter of Bayeux ; 
yet he ſeems to have been no inconfiderable man in the time of the Conqueror, be- 
ing mentioned in Domeſday book as one of the king's immediate tenants by knight- 
ſervice in Hampſhire. The ſame author gives him an ill character, charging him 
with prodigality, luxury, libertiniſm, ambition, and avarice, as well as with flatter- 
ing the king in his vices : he had certainly gained by ſome means or other a great 
aſcendant over his maſter, had his ear on all occafions, and was his reigning fa- 
vourite, governing the kingdom under him with a power little leſs than abſolute. 
This looks as if he was chief juſticiary of the realm; the power of which dignity 
was perhaps neceflary for the execution of his ſchemes: and it was probably on 
account of this great office . of the crown, that before he came to be à prelate, he 
had a ſeat in the great corncil of th&nobility of the kingdom; where being a man 
of diſtinguiſhed parts and elocution, he affected to be the perſon in all de- 
Hates, and to have the chief ay 1 in directing the reſolutions of thoſe aſſemblies 
This rendered him odious to the great men, whom he took upon Him to menace | 
on certain occaſions, and overtopped always in the king's favour; to whoſe intereſts 
he was entirely devoted: and by putting him on ſeveral arbitrary and oppreflive e- 
 pedients, had incenſed the common people againſt himſctf, whom they confidered 
as the firft author of all their grievances. It was not at firſt thought difficult to 
remove a man lying under a general odium; frequent complaints and acoufation 
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yere brought againſt him: but his prince finding him uſeful for his purpoſes, and Wittiau 


licking at nothing to execute his will, they proved fruitteſs ; and all other means to es. 
1 of him failing; his enemies reſolved to proceed to exticinities. One Gerold, 7 D*1085; 
a crafty, daring, enterprizing man, taking a few perſons with him in a barge, went 
to Ralph, and told him, that Maurice, biſhop of London (to whom he had been 
in before he entered into the king's ſervice) was lying at the point of death at 
his houſe on the Thames, and being extremely deſirous to ſpeak with him before he 
expired, had ſent his barge to fetch him with greatet expedition.” Ralf,” miſtruſting 
nothing, went on board the veſſel? and though he thought it a long while before 
they touched the ſhore, yet Gerv/d, who had made down the river towards the ſea, 
excuſing it on the account of getting to à more convenient place for landing, which 
ay but at a little diſtance further, he had no ſuſpicion of any harm' deſigned him, 
till he ſaw a large ſhip in the middle of the rivet lying at anchor, as if to wait his 
coming. He was put on board; and ſeeing it full of armed men, concluded that 
there was no poſſibility of making his eſcape: to prevent however any diſturbance 
being made in the kingdom by counterfeit orders, which his enemies might think 
fit to iſſue, he took care to throw the ring that he wore on His finger, making his 
notary alſo throw his ſeal, into the midſt of the river. His attendants were the; 
{ on ſhore; - having been firſt obliged to ſwear, they would tell no mortal what 
was become of their maſter : and the ſhip was got out of the tiver, failing ſouth- 
ward, when two murderers, hired by the promiſed reward of his cloaths todiſpatch 
him, quarrelling who ſhould have his mantle, the richeſt of his veſtments, cauſed 
ſome delay in his execution. A terrible ſtorm arifing, and driving the ſhip towards 
the land, cauſed a greater: and decafioned likewiſe ſome remorſè in the perſon 
that had the ſecond command in the veſſel; who apprizing Raf of the danger he 
was in, offered to venture his life in defending him, if he might have his pardon. 
Ralf taking courage upon this, repreſented to Gerold the iniquity of his deſign ; 
and promiſing him great rewards, if he landed him ſafe, the man, either tempted 
by theſe, or afraid he ſhould not be able to execute what he propoſed; put into port, 
and entertained him nobly in his own houſe, ſeated on the ſea fide ; but not dating 
to truſt to the promiſes made him, fled abroad ſoon after, and died in exile.” Ra 
ſending for ſoldiers from all parts, was convoyed to London; which he entered with 
great pomp, to the amazement of all the world, who had concluded him dead 
upon the report of his being kidnapped : but now faw him more rivetted than 
ever in the king's favour ; none of his enemies daring to attack Him after the miſ- 
carnage of this attempt. 20015% SOT gin EI IS 
Amon other expedients of this man's invention for filling the king's coffers 
(to fay nothing of thoſe by which he fleeced and impoveriſhed the common peo- 
ple) there were two which immediately affected the'moſt conſiderable of the clergy | 
and laity, and are particularly taken notice of by hiſtorians. One of theſe was 4 
new ſurvey of all the lands of England, the quantity and value whereof, as Ralf 
maintained, had not been rightly ſet forth and aſcertainel in that lately made by the 
Conqueror no oaths being capable of binding aſſefſors to give in a juſt account of 
their extent and valuation, in caſes" where their own, their neighbours, and their 
lords intereſts are materially coneerned. There wis unfoubtedly ſome triith in 
this aſſertion, Ing, freely acknowledging; thathittnonaftery of C and had been 
bo fu oured in leſſening the quantity and value of: its lands in the Domeſday ſurvey: 
and it is very likely that other monaſteries and great lords met with the like favout; 
which now gave occaſion to their lands being ſurveyed. beer again There was a 
bos deal of oppreſſion, in the execution of this project of à new ſurvey s for. 
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l of the former en 
try, the king not only reſumed the overplus to himſelf, but raiſed allo the 


rate, than the whole was charged with befor. 
Both clergy and laity were affected by this expedient : but the former were the 
onely ſufferers in the other, which is likewiſe imputed to Ralf, who being the 
king's oracle or chief miniſter in all matters of his revenue, ought naturally to bear 
the blame of adviſing him to ſeize the revenues of ſees and abbeys upon the de. 
ceaſe of a biſhop or abbot ; allowing the chapter or convent only a lender pen- 
ſion for their maintenance. It had been the cuſtom in England, before the Nermyy 
conqueſt, for the biſhop of the dioceſe, wherein a monaſtery was ſeated, to make 
upon the death of its ſuperior, an inventory of all its goods and chattels, and to ſe. 
queſter the profits for the uſe of the convent, till the choice or inſtallation of a new 
abbot, The archbiſhop likewiſe, when any of the ſuffragans of his province died, 
took the revenue of the biſhoprick into his hands: and, with the conſent of thedean 
and chapter, diſpoſed of it to pious and charitable uſes, But the caſe was much al. 
tered after the conqueſt ; when prelates, inſtead of holding their lands by Franl- 
almoigne, ſubje& to no ſecular burden, as they had done before, were forced to 
hold them by barony and military ſervices, according to the uſages of the feudal 
law introduced by the Conqueror ; who thought it neceſſary for the defence of the 
realm to ſubje the lands of eccleſiaſticks to the ſame ſervices as thoſe of laicks, 
to which they had been originally ſubject, before they were diſpoſed of by the 
owners to churches and monaſteries, and were in conſequence- thereof exempted 
In virtue of that law, as a knight's-fee, when 
it, and the heir was, by reaſon of his minority, incapable 
for it, was taken into the king's hands, till one came that was able 
perform the ſervices incident to the fief, ſo the lands of ſees and abba- 


there was no vaſſal upon 
of doing homage 
and obliged to 


cies, and the temporal juriſdiction annexed thereto, devolved to the crown upon a 


vacancy, and our kings were entitled to the profits thereof, till thoſe prelacies were 
filled. The Conguerer, indeed, more deſirous to fill up eccleſiaſtical dignities with 
perſons attached to his intereſts, than to let them continue vacant in order to enjoy 
their revenues, either out of religion or policy, at Lanfranc's inſtance, or to 
keep ſome meaſures with his prelates in a tender point, where it could not be pre- 
tended that the ſafety of the realm was ſo materially concerned, as it was in ſub- 
jecting their lands to other feudal ſervices, did not make uſe of his right to the pro- 
fits of ſuch vacancies in England; though he enjoyed them in Normandie; and 
the kings of France had done the ſame in their dominions, not only from tlie reign 
of Hugh Capet, but (as appears from Hincmar”'s letters) in the time of the Caroli- 
vinian race, and probably from the introduction of the Lombard or feudal cuſtoms 
into that kingdom, But Rufus, a prince who feared neither God nor man, and did 
not care whom he diſobliged, ſeized all thoſe profits to his own uſe ; and to enjoy 
them the longer, kept ſees and abbacies vacant for ſeveral years together, to the 
great diſſervice of the church, and the general clamour of the whole nation: 
avhich he ſo little regarded, that all our old hiſtorians agree, he had ro leſs than 
three of the richeſt biſhopricks, and eleven or twelye abbacies, in his hands, at the 
time of his deceaſe. Avarice was the motive of this part of his conduct: and 
though his ſucceſſors are not with that mean vice, yet this grievance con- 


rinued, not indeed in the ſame ſcandalous degree, ſo low as the reign of king 


Stephen. | 


XXXVIII. Writiiam'sexattions' and oppreflions gave encouragement, as wellas 


him, formed by ſeveral prelates and noblemen: but 


provocation, to a conſpiracy againſt 
ui. 


it 
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was eaſily diflipated by the gaining over ſome concerned in it, and by 
niſhment of others, particularly of vv Taillebois, Freed from all apprehenſions = 
xt home, he reſolved to carry his armes abroad, and to give his brother Robert as J P. 1089. 
moch diſturbance in Normandie as he had cauſed him in England; for which a fa- 


,ourable opportunity now offered. Robert's remiflneſs, in letting people do what 
they would, and in not puniſhing * malefaQtors, had filled the towns and country 
with robbers, who did not ſpare the churches, and plundered even the lands of the 
clergy with impunity. The whole province was a ſcene of terrible diſorders, where ra- 
pines, murders, burnings, rapes, and all manner of crimes were daily committed: 
and no meaſures being taken to repreſs theſe violences, the country was depopu- 
lated exceedingly, and every body diſcontented at the government for that neglect. 
Henry too, who enjoyed the Cyfentin by way of mortgage, being perhaps appre-· 
henſive that Robert might reſume it; which ſeems to be the reaſon of his arming 
Aud exerciſing the people of the country as ſoon as he got poſſeſſion of it: or elſe 
thinking it proper on other accounts to be well with his brother Villiam, whom he 
faw triumphant and firmly ſettled in England, had gone over thither the precedent 
year, as ſoon the inſurrection was quelled. His pretence for the voyage was to 
get poſſeſſion of his mother's lands in that kingdom, which was accordingly given 
him; but he made uſe of it likewiſe to bring about a reconciliation between his 
brother Rufus and Robert de Beleſme, the fitteſt perſon to ſet all Normandie in a 
flame, and the moſt able to ſerve him in keeping poſſeſſion of the Coftentin, This 
Robert accompanying him in his return from England in autumn, it was ſuggeſted 
to the duke of Normandie, that they had entered into meaſures with Ryfus, to di- 
ſtreſs him in his government and drive him out of his dutchy ; and the appearances 
ſeemed ſo ſtrong in favour of this notion, that Odo biſhop of Bayeux, whom he 
conſulted on the occaſion, adviſed him to put them both under an arreſt at their 
landing. The orders given for this purpoſe were faithfully executed, and they were 
confined in two different places; the one at Bayeux, the other at Noyelles, in the 
cuſtody of Odo. Robert de Beleſme, ſon of Roger de Montgomery earl of Shrewſbury, 
had an head fit to contrive, 'and an heart capable of undertaking any miſchief or 
enterprize whatever; he was crafty, tricking, eloquent, bold in armes, indefati- 
gable in action, infinitely covetous, cruel, and debauched : but with all the ill qua- 
lities that can enter into the compoſition of a profligate wretch, he had abundance 
of partizans attached to him, on account as well of his intrepid courage, as his 
great wealth and power, ariſing from his large poſſeſſions in Perche and Normandie, 
and the territory he had acquired in Picardie, by the marriage of Agnes, daughter 
to Guy late count of Ponthieu. | | 

Urox the news of his ſon's impriſonment *, Roger earl of Shrewſbury came over 
into Normandie, under the pretext of procuring his releaſe ; but in concert with 
the king of England, and in order to promote his deſigns upon the dutchy; the 
firſt ſtep he took being to fortify his caſtles againſt his natural ſovereign, and to en- 
gage his brothers to do the ſame by thoſe of Beleſme, Axey, Alengon, Danfront, 
d. Cenery, La Roche de Sangey, which they either owned or ſurpriaed. Theſe pro- 
ceedings ought naturally to alarm duke Robert: but ſuch was his indolence, that 
all the inſtances of the biſhop of Bayeux, ſupported by the advice of his whole coun- 
eil, were ſcarce ſufficient to make him act with vigour in ſuch anexigence. At laſt he 
levied an army with the aſſiſtance of Villiam count of Evreux, Ralf de Conches, and 
Villam de Breteuil : and marching to le Mans received there the homages of Geffrey 
de Mayenne, Robert de Bourgogne, and Helie de la Fleche, who joined him with their 
forces, Marching thence he took the caſtle of Balon, after a brave defence made 


* Ord. Vit. p. 672. Did. p. 673. 
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W1iiam by the beſieged : and S. Celerin, a ſtrong caſtle built on a rock, 
ches ſides by the Sar/e, and the ordinary reſidence of Robert Belefme, being ... 
4. D. 1089, duced by famine, he gave it to Robert de Geroy, 4 gallant man, to whom i orgy 


A. D. 1090. country; pretending that he made it purely for the general good of the Normans, 
aud for the defence of the churches oppreſſed by continual * ſacrileges. Money was 


of mere lazineſs and fondneſs for his pleaſures, and diſmifling his 


ERorus ſeeing the ſituation of Normandie favourable to his deſigns, communi- 


other part of his dominions by a conſpiracy of the Manceaux'; who reſolving to 
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nally belonged, before it was uſurped by the Taluas family. The gamen having 
committed great ravages in the country, the duke ordered the eyes of Qyarr, 45 
governor, to be put out, and his ſoldiers to be maimed in ſome limb or other 4 
ſeverity which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the garriſons of Mengon, Bal ſu- * 
other places belonging to the earl of Shrewſbury, that they were ready to ſurrender 
upon the firſt ſummons, But Robert ſtopping ſhort in the midſt of his ſucceſi, our 
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to Rouen: where he ſoon after took another ſtep full as prejudicial to his affairs 
for the carl employing ſome friends to make his peace and intercede for his op; 
releaſe, the duke, out of an eaſineſs of nature which did not allow him to deny 
any requeſt, ſct Robert de Beleſme at liberty. The ill conſequences of this impok. 
tick meaſure ſoon appeared in the behaviour of Robert ; who, inſtead of be; 
obliged by this act of grace, deſpiſed the duke for it; meditated revenge for his im. 
priſonment ; and for fifteen years following employed all his time and force in ta- 
vaging his country ; ſeizing ſome or other of his demeſnes, and debauching his 
ſubjects from their allegiance, The cantons of Alengon and Sem became imme. 
diately a theatre of cruelty and rapine; Geffrey count of Mortagre. and others took 
up arms againſt that turbulent nobleman ; burnt ſome of his towns ; and all Ny. 
mandie, being embarked in particular quarrels, was falling into ruin and deſolation: 
whilſt the duke, minding only his pleaſures, took no care to redreſs thoſe difrders; 
and as if his government was not already diſtreſſed enough, ſet his brother Henry 
at liberty. | fy h 1 ai 


cated them to his council: and by their advice reſolved upon an invaſion of the 


his chief inſtrument of government, and employing truſty perſons with large ſums 
to corrupt the Norman nobility and draw them over to his party, Waker of $, 
Valery and Stephen d. Aumale, ſon of Odo count of Champagne, declared for him: 
and admitted Engl;/ garriſons into their caſtles. Girard de Gournay ſecured Gcur. 
nay, la Ferte, Gaille-fontaine and other fortreſſes: and Robert count of Eu, Walter 
Giffard, Ralf de Mortemer, with moſt of the barons of Caux and Bray, following 
their examples, fortified their caſtles at William's expence, and engaged to further 
his deſigns, All the country north of the Seine was now in danger of being loſt; 
and Robert had no better party to take for ſaving it, than to give his natural 
daughter in marriage to Helie ſon of Lambert de St. Saen, with the caſtles of Arches, 
Bures, and the territories adjacent, in order to ſecure the Pais de Caux; a charge 
which he executed with great vigour and an inviolable fidelity. The duke apply- 
ing alſo ta the court of France for ſuccours, the king came in perſon to his aſſiſtance 
with a great army; and they both fat down before S. Valery: but Pbilip having 
touched a ſum of Engh/h' money, quitted the ſiege abruptly ; and retiring home 
with his forces, left Robert to make what agreement he could with- his brother. 
The duke was in no condition to make it with advantage, being diſtreſſed in an- 


throw off the Norman yoke, and to have a prince of their own, had thoughts of 
ſending for Hug b, the ſocond ſon of Azz9, marqueſs of Liguria, by his wife, who was 
daughter to Hagb II, count of Maine. Robert having notice of the deſign, inu- 
| 1 Ord, Vit; p. 681. Flur. Mig. 
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- 4 be might prevent it by the influence of Fult Rais, count of Avian; and We 
ee bed by ee fx for im to Recr; inhomed —— 


bin of the conſpiracy ; and delived hits altace to keep the Mancrous in obe- Z D. 195 


licnce. Full was ready to undertake it, provided he would give him in macriage 
the lar Her trade (dangiuer to Simm de Monifor, and mer to Wilkow count of 
7ereux) who was then at his court, being under the tuition of her aunt the 
countcls Haluſc. There were material objeftions to the match; beſides the vait 
ty of age between the parties; for the old count had already divorced two 
wives, who were both living: and theie the young lady's uncle inſifted on, til his 
conlent was purchaſed by the grant of ſeveral caſtles, to which he and his family had 
lane preteniions, Fulk, in his way home with his young wie, paſſad through i 
Mars; and got a promiſe from the nobility of the country, that they would be 
quiet for a year : but upon the expiration of that term, they drove out the Nix mon 
exriſons (rotwi ing the oppoſition made, and the interdict iſſued out by their 
biſhop Heel) ſent for Hugh abovementioned ; and finding him filly, lazy, indo- 
kat, a downright coward, and utterly unit for their purpoſe, got him to ſell his 
right for ten thouſand ſols to Halic de Is Hale; who held the county for twenty 
years, governing it all the time with great juſtice and prudence, - 
RozexT's endeavours to oblige people by granting their demands, proved of 2s 
he made uſe of to defer calami- 


ſervice to him, as the temporary 
power and demeines. Robert count of Mau- 


- * - 


contributing to leſſen his 
proud of Raſus s favours to him and his brother Hyry 
4 Newbourg, earl of Warwick, and animated by that king's promiſes, came over 
from England, to demand the fortreſs of Iury; as belonging to his father, who 
had exchanged it with the Conqueror for Briofne ; and upon the duke's refuſal of 
2 demand, unreaſonable in itſelf, and made wich 2 „ broke out into ſuch 
threats, that he was impriſoned for his infolence, and to prevent his doing miſchief, 
The crafty old man his father, Roger count of 'Braumors, repaired hereupon to 
vour, found means not only to procure his ſon's , but to get from him Br/- 
ge, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Normandie ;- which "Robert, fon of Baldwin 4: 
Maulles, whoſe inheritance it had been, was forced to quit, not indeed without 2 re- 
compence, ſuch-as his eminent merits and faithful ſervices well deſerved. It hath 
been already obſerved, that the civil wars between noble families, which reigned 
in Normandie, were an effect of the dulce remiflpels in government: he now be- 
gan to feel the ill conſequences thereof in the conduct of Ralf de Conches ; who in 
his quarrel with the count of Eurrux, finding himſelf inferior to his adverſary, 
applied for ſuceour to Refs - who immediately ordered the count of Aumale, 
Cournay, and others of his partizans, to march to his aſſiſtance. Prince Henry had 
no reaſon to be ſatisfied * with either of his 'brothers ; with the eldeſt on account 
of his impriſonment, and with the younger, for having deprivedhim of the honour of 
Glouefter, part of hit mother s elta in Engiond, and gis en ii to Robert Fitz Hanon. 
Thus able to depend on neither he took proper meaſures for his own ſecurity, by 
fontifying Kur anche, Cherbourg,” Coutances, Gavre, and others' places which he 
had in his hands; by-engaging ſertral of the great barons in his intereſts ; and by 
endearing, his government ito the people'of CMantin; who lived in peace, whilt 
all other parts of the dutchy were full of troubles, -' But as he had more reaſon to 
Tread the power and deſigns of Rufus than thoſe of 'Robyyr, he did the latter 
* very important and ſeaſonable' ſervice in p/ to the former; who 
bad by his intrigues, bribes, and promiies got a ſirong party among the citizens 
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1 ,a of Rauen, and formed a delign for furpriling the cy. Lau a not ; 
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buns, 


point of execution, and then ſent in il halle ts ths 


them with the diilnei he was in, and dehiring the alan. Hy flew wn, 
to his ſuccout, and the baron de Ag, wason the thisd of 4 
—— her ile ht bw 8 the — —— 
body of Engh/h troops, was on a the Pau. by the 
ſpirators; — — rar ae Tor 
cilitate it, the duke and his brother Hallied out of the calle : and having joined on, 
drove out the Engl forces, and took 2 bundance of the rebels fran; d 
ring-leader whereof, one Conon, lon of Gilbert Pilate, was put to death, an EA 
would have ſet the relt immediately at liberty, if the Norman barons, who hat 
come to his ſuccour, had not prevemed it, in order to get large ums for thes au- 
ſome. ; 
deny nog pr ens a rh re ts So 
int by open : 2 great army in of 
F.brus'y following, be landed near * Vile # Eu ; wheee is — 
and he was viſited by moſt of the nobles of Normandie, Several of cheie had aum 
in both countries, and were by intereit obliged to prevent hoſtiluies, which night 
occahion 2 forfeiture of ſome of their lands, to whatever fide they adhered ; 2nd 
they laboured fo carneilly for an accommodation, that it was at lait mate on the 
following conditions, N illiam was to retain the county of Eu, the callle of 4s. 
male, the lands of his adherents Girard de Gour noy and Rolf de Cancivs, the A 
of F:ſcamp, and all other places which he had taken ; and to make Raum aments 
with lands of the like value in ; promifing allo to reflore the Ei 
1 77˖7*ð˖;ͤ ²n to tecorer for him 
the county of Mains, and all the ſortreiſis and places in Mumamdis, that held om 
againſt his authority; and to reduce all the rebel Normans to his obedience, By 
another article it was ſtipulated, that, in deiect of iſſue, they ſhould be hrs tw 
each others dominions and twelve of the moſt confiderable barons os eich fide 
having ſworn to the of the covenants, the two princes went 
to Raicy, Whether prince Hany conceived himielf afiefted by the article for 
reducing all places that did not acknowledge the authority of his brother Raus, 
who required him to reſtore the min, or imagined that this agreement of is 
clder brothers might produce ſomething in another reipect to his prejudice, he 
ſcized Mort 8, Michael, with the conient of the religious ; and from thence made 
incurſions into the adjoining country Robert and I illiam having taken poliefion 
of all the C entin, advanced to the ſiege of the place, which was well dclended,; 
the garriſon making frequent ſallies: in one of which I illi was beaten from bis 
horſe, and on the point of being flain, had not his crying out, and diſcovers; 
who he was, | ſtopped the hand which was lifted up to him ; an aclion 


thas in words; 

for Henry being in want of freſh water, and deſiring, he might-be ſupphad wi 

what nature had provided for all in commos, he not only allowed the belieged to 

take what quantity they pleaſed, but ſent his brother ſome pieces of wine for hi, 
ahi complained of this 2s an impolitick ep ; the furnidhing an cvs 

x not being a likely way to reduce him: but Robert jullibied the aclius 

by the affeclion due to a brother, 10 whom he fill let ſome: fupplies get in”, Gr, 


not ſufficient for the ſupport of the garriſon ; which was at laſt forced to ſurende 
2 on Vi. p. %. * Ibid. 5. 692. H. Wig, nun.. l is, or, is 0:45 0 
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reluving fiſt to mu, and thenee into the aun Fr. „ wandered eee, 
with 2 very a 2 


femme lend in Moy, ravaged the country 
legen and his brother RVA; ee 
uus of this invation, The two brothers advanced with an 
where Mien ſent them word, that he owed nothing to Vithan, 4 1 
hrs no Her, except of haue: but if Ram was there, hi was ready to do him ho- 
age, 26 the eldeſt fon of William the Cm ,; who had made him promiſe to 
dhey that fon, when he cmd to him the gram of Luhion; This meſſage oe 
cihonel a council o was ; in which, as the umy was greatly fatigued, and they 
had lot abundance of hories by hunger and cold in their march, and the fleet, on 
which they depended for , had been call away three days before Micharimas, 
by which dialer moſt ol the forces on board had perithed before try could land 
in faul to make 2 dwerhon ; it was thought advilexbe to malie wp matters, 
_ rather than run the hazard of a baude, or the 1 in theit 
for proviſions, In conſequence hereof, it was ed, that Robrri ſhowld 
SE where he was well emeruined Arg 
days: 1nd Mulcahy thewing him two armies which he had den together to fight, 
ent 2gainlt him, to whom, by his father's direftions, he had vowed obedience, but 
Mulan, „ 
2zcemens which had palied between them, and prefied him much to accom- 
modate matters, and pay homage to Ruſus, He was ſeconded in theie inilances by 
Edgar uin; who, upon his return from his expedition againit the infidels, not 
cuing to truſt himell in che power of the ling in of pond 
but 
deprived 721 


f Ann e 
e he had been 


much, and retiving for refuge to Malculn, 1 mw 
ym enlexwours ns of ie os ce bong 
Wihaw hopes 2 


— — the latter conſented to 
912, bome terms were pode farts, 
Sed to Milian, went with Laer to Lum; 


— — Gund tis biota Howy is 
ene of Bona, 


red u, — 
Willow, e the 1 


A Bus; who, gained by the king of England s yeomiles Ain len gen yot- 
num, ou ie, u in me, * 
- ſeſſions 


9 
” 


1, ſeſſions and honours in that kingdom, renounced his 
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allegiance to Ralurt, and cum 


Kere, over Yither in the year following, Nor had! better fealoy to be fativhed 


4, Þ, 1693, With Wiliar s oblervance of his 


with Scotland ; he had, by 
called upon him to perform the but without any other eſſct than 
miſe, 4 e bo Meets , if he would anne to bis n 


s, 
2 pro- 
at Gloucrfyy, 


Malen having, in his way, on the cleventh of Augyft at Durban, to be 
preſent at laying the firſt fone of the cathedral there, came on gt, Barilla, 
day io Glaucdfhtr, in hopes of ſetili 8 firm peace, agreeable to the preview rew 
lutions of the nobility of both ki But „i illam! was too proud to ſee, or 
admit him to 2 conference, and would have forced him to leave the matters in dic. 
pute between them to the of his court there, compoſed only 

peers ; but this the other abſolutely refuſed, though he was ready to 
determination of the nobility aflembled on the borders, 


maintained was the ancient cuſtom, Thus by „am, haughtinels and obllinacy 
the peace was broken off; and Malcolm relenting his ulage, returned full of fury 
into Scotland ; where he immediately raiſed a great army, and falling upon Northyn. 
b-rland, waſted the as far as Alnowikh, He was there (as ſome ſay, under 
colour of a treaty i) ſurprized and lain, with his eldeſt fon Edward, on gt, Bria-; 
day November 13, by Merl, a ſtout ſoldier, governor of the place, at the head of x 
of Robert de Mowbray 1s troops; and his corpſe was firit buried at Tinmurh, 
ing carried thither in a cart by two countrymen, but afterwards removed to Dun- 
farming, He had by his queen Margaret, who died thres days after him of grief 
for his loſs i, fix ſons (viz, Edward, who received a mortal wound at the fame time 
with his father, Edmund, and Etbelred, who died in England, Edgar, Alxander, 
and David, who ſucceeded in their order to the crown of Scotland) and two 
daughters, Maud, married to Hinry 1, king of England, and Mary, wile to Eufact 
the Younger, count of Boulogne, Was 2 of great virtues, unſtained by 
any remarkable vice ; and is generally ſuppoſed to be the firſt introducer of the 
feudal law into Scotland, and to have divided the lands of the kingdom into baronics 
and koi „ in imitation of W/7/hon the or, who had provided in that 
manner for the defence of Eng/and, Whether the guts at that time enjoyed any 
lands of inheritance (except among the clans, the natute and time of whole union 
or ſubjection to the crown of Scotland, is a matter of too remote antiquity to be 
calily traced, and to whom perhaps this new regulation did not at firſt extend) is 2 
int very fit for the enquifies of the learned of that country, If they 
I, it is not eaiy to account for Malin being able to diſpoſe of ſuch large trafts 
of land, as he did, to ſuch a number of Emi noblemen, as after the conquelt 
took is country, and from whom the greateſt families at this day in the 
utterly incomprehenſible, how ſuch a gene 
kingdom ſhould be brought about, and every be 
| ſubject their perſons and Lands to vallalage, forfeitures, ſervices, and all the 
rigours of that law, without the leaſt difturbance, clamour, or complaint. If they 
had not, if their were no more hereditary, than thejr honours and offices at 
that time, but reverted to the crown upon the death. of the tenant at will, or life- 
holder, there is indeed no difficulty in the caſe ; fince few people would ſeruple 
having, eſtates veſted in their families, and deſcendible to their heirs, upon the 
terms preſcribed by the donor, though even more hag than any that appear in the 
feudal, cuſtoms, It is at lealt certain, that from, this time, the conſlitution of 
$:otland was formed upon the plan of that of England; the laws, maxim, aul 
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of the two nations agreed with each other; the forms and compoſition of WA 
their parliamentary aſſemblies the ſame ; the Heutal names of honours and offices C . # 
were changed for Norman ; and Mac Diff earl of Fife, who had fo great a hare in 
oll teſloration, was the firſt hereditary earl and great officer of the crown, 
wer known in Scotland, 


XL, Tur death of Malcolm happened very ſeaſonably for Milliam; freeing him 4. D 1094, 
from a powerful and a dangerous enemy, at a time when he was coming to an open V. 
rupture with his brother the duke of Normandic i who, tired with his affected de- 1.1 
lays and excules for not executing the treaty between them, ſent meſſengers to Eng- , 
land to inſiſt peremptorily on his immediate of the articles, or in failure 
thereof, to denounce him a perjured and faithleſs mortal, The king, piqued at 
this denunciation, yet reſolved not to oblerve the treaty *, paſſed over about mid-lent 
with an army into Normandie ; and, either to have ſome pretence to gloſs over the 
injuſtice of his cauſe, or in hopes of cajoling Robert into ſome thameful agree- 
ment, deſired an interview with him; which was agreed to, but his propoſitions 
rejefted, They had afterwards another conference, at which all the barons that 
had ſworn for their reſpective performance of the articles were preſent ; but the 
king, being determined not to execute them, this proved as fruitleſs as the former, 

William, condemned by all the world, reſolved to juſtify his meaſures by the ſucceſs 
of his armes: and took the caſtle of Bures; propoſing no leſs than an entire con- 
queſt of the dutchy ; which in the ſituation of his brother's affairs, and conſider- 
| ing the venality of the Normans, he imagined to be a matter of little difficulty, 

But the king of France, not liking to have fo and potent a prince for his 
neighbour, came with an army to Robrr/'s 1 aſſiſtance ; and they took the caſtle of 
Argentan, the ſame day it was inveſted ; making Roger Poitevin with two thouſand 
men, as well knights as common ſoldiers, priſoners, Robert ſoon after took the 
caltle of Homme, with William Peverel, and eight hundred men that the 
guriſon: and William was ſo alarmed at their progreſs, that he ſent for a reinforce- 
ment of twenty thouſand men from England; though, having more occaſion for 
money than for their ſervice, he ordered Ralf Flambard*, when were all at 
their rendezvous by the ſea fide, to take from them the ten ſhillings that each man 
was ſupplied with for his victuals, and then ſend them back to their ſeveral counties, 
This money did his buſineſs ; for Philip and Robert being advanced to Longueville 
in their way to Eu, where they intended to beſiege him, their further progreſs was 
ſlopped at once by a convenient diſtribution of that ſum ; and the French army va- 
mhed in a moment, The taking of a few caſtles, and the burning of towns 
and villages, was all that paſſed afterwards in this war: which Milliam was called 
off from proſecuting by an inſurrection of the Volſb, and by advice of a conſpiracy 
med againſt him in England, This obliging him to haſten his return thither, 
he ſent Hygh earl of Cheſter, with a fleet, to bring his brother Henry over to London ; 
where he propoſed to meet him at Chri//mas, and arrived before the end of the 
holidays, Has 

Wars, divided into ſeveral little principalities, the princes whereof were perpe- 
 twally at variance with one another, had never been able to contend in the field with 
the power of England; all that A could do being only to carry on a 
Piratical war: in which they derived advantages from the ſituation, woods, 
and mountains of their country, To prevent their depredations, Milliam the Cn. 
furor had taken care to plant the moſt powerful of his barons on the marches of 
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W1iit1nn Wale, with vaſt eilates, extraordinary 
_—_— of followers, always ready 
A, P, 1094- curſions into the 


of danger from his old 
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to Malſb, whenever they . ou 
Engliſh borders, About four years befor 


of South-W/alts, had fallen upon chin, lord of Morgannue or Glamorgan, de. 
ſcended of a race of princes who had ruled that country for ſeveral ages: and be. 
ing ſuperior in the war, the latter, too weak to him without foreign ſuc. 
cours, applied by the means of Enon (a Welſh who having been in the 
Engliſh ſervice, was well with many of their nobility) to Robrrt Fits 
Husum, earl of Glaucefher, for aſſiſtance. Robert, aſſociating with him twelve va. 
liant knights, marched with a conſiderable force to his aid; and coming to an en- 
gagement* with the enemy in Zgfer week, A. D, 1093, near Brecknock, Rees was 
flain ; and with him fell the kingdom or principality of Scuth-Wales, Ylin, out 
, took no care to make good the ſtipulations he had 
entered into with his new or with Encon, who had procured his ſuccours , 
ſo that both joined to attack him: and the whole country of Glamorgan being te- 
duced, Fitz Hamon and his knights took poſſeſſion of the fertile part of it lying on 
the ſea coaſt, leaving the mountainous tract to Enn. Roger earl of Sbrauſlury 
had about the ſame time taken and fortified Montgomery : and his fon Arnulf, having 
obtained from the king a grant of Pembrokeſhire, had taken poſſeſſion of it, and 


bolt the caſtles of Pembroke and Cardigan, with other fortrefles, for the ſecurity of 


himſelf and his followers, The //, enraged at theſe encroachments of the 
Normans, fell upon i them in all quarters; driving them out of Cardigan and Pen- 
broke thires ; taking all their places of ſtrength in thoſe countries, the caſtle 
of Pembroke ; demoliſhing that of Montgomery, after they had taken the place and 
put the to the (word: and then invading the counties of Chefter, Salp, 
and Hereford, they ſpared neither age nor ſex, burnt towns, and made a terrible 


J. P. 1099, Tur news of this deſtruction of the country having brought the king out of 


Normandis, he marched in January with a powerful army to take vengeance on the 
Welſh; and Wales on the fide of Montgomery, repaired the caſtle; but not 
being able to meet with the enemy, unleſs in the ſtraights of mountains, or in the 
paſlage of rivers, where they ſtill attacked him with advantage, and killed abund- 
ance of his men, he returned home before Eaſter with ignominy, He made at the 
latter end of the year, after Micharlmas, another inglorious campaign againſt that 
Lee 

his army ſo continually, that after paſſing through their country as far as 
81nowden, without ever having an of a pitched battle, he was obliged to 


return with no better ſucceſs than before, The ſame was the fate of all the other 


expeditions he made into that ity with 2 royal army ; but this method 
proving unſucceſsful, it was afterwards left to the lords of the marches to reduce 
the country by degrees, and in proportion as they advanced in it, to ſecure their 
ong garriſons, It was in this manner, and by erecting 
of Rudland and Digamey, that Robert de Rudland had made himſelf 

maſter of the vale of Cluyd, and of all the coaſt of North-W2les as far as Comoy : 
it was by this method, that Hugh Lupus, and Hugh de Montgomery (who had, in 
A4. D. 1094, ſucceeded his father Reger in the earldom of Shrewſbury) propoſed 
four years after to ſecure their conqueit of Augliſcy, had not the latter been ſlain, 
and their forces unexpeRedly defeated by Magnus, ſon of Olave king of Norwoy. 


This prince (, after taking poſſeſſion of the Orkneys, the weſtern iſles, and that of 
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which he either ſubdued or received from Donald Bane, came accidentally off WirLtau 
of Angleſey to deſcry it: and obſerving what havock the Normans were Nr us. 


landed his forces, to protect and fave the miſerable inha- J. P. 1095, 


I. Tur Hugh there ſlain had been one of the principal perſons : concerned A plot dit. 

12 2 formed whilſt the king was in boon gt depoſing him, and — ann 

ing upon the throne Stephen count of Aumale, ſiſter's ſon to the Conqueror, 
Robert de Mowbray earl of Northumberland, nephew to Geffrey biſhop of Coutances, / 
com whom he inherited a vaſt eſtate, a ſtrong, big-made, thoughtful, crafty, bold, 
and enterprizing man, was at the head of the deſign; in which William count of 
Eu, diſobliged by Ryfus's not making good the great promiſes that he made when 
he debauched him from his brother's ſervice, Roger de Lacey, Richard de Tunbridge, 
and a good number of other Norman: lords likewiſe engaged; being offended 
either at William's haughty behaviour towards them, or at being debarred their li- 
betty of hunting. To defeat this dangerous conſpiracy, it was neceſſary to diſ- 
cover the bottom of it, or to make it break out, before all the meaſures were taken, 
and a convenient time fixed for its execution: and with this view, Villiam, as ſoon 
4 he returned from the firſt of his Veſſb expeditions in this year, had ſummoned 
Robert de Mowbray to attend him in his courts, held in Vinchyſter at Eaſter, and in 
Windſor at Whitſontide, to anſwer for his plundering four large merchant ſhips, 
which had put into an Engliſb port where he had power, and not reſtoring the 
goods upon the king's order who, upon neglect thereof, had paid the value out of | | 
his exchequer, Robert, either conſcious of his guilt, or proud of his late ſervice 3 1 
in tepulſing the Scots with the of their king and a conſiderable part of 
their army, which he imagined might excuſe any inſolence, refuſed to come; un- 
eb hoſtages were ſent him, and a ſafe-condu& for his ſecurity in going and return- p 
ing, William marching againſt him, was near being intercepted in a wood, where 
Robert had laid an ambuſh for him: but was ſtopped from entering it by Richard 
4 Tunbridge ; who repenting 5 of the part he had taken in the plot, diſcovered 
it to him, and warned him of the danger. The king, inveſting the caſtle of Tin- 
mu, took it after a ſiege of two months; and then following the earl to Bamburg, 
lay before it for ſome time: but finding it impregnable, he built over-againſt it a 
fortreſs, which he called Mawvo;/in ; and having furniſhed it with a ſtrong garriſon 
to prevent any proviſions getting in to the place, returned with the reſt of his army. 
During this blockade, Robert formed a deſign for ſurprizing Næucgſtle; and the 
guard or watch of the place having promiſed to receive him, if he came privately, 
he ſtole out of Bamburg by night with thirty horſe ; yet not with ſo much ſe- 
crecy as to eſcape the vigilance of the troops in Mawvoifn; who following his 
ſteps, ſent advice of his ſally to the governor of Newcgftle, The enterprize, ' 
which was to be executed on a Sunday, failing, by the garriſon's being on its guard, 1 
Robert was overtaken, and fled to the monaſtery of S. Oſivin at Tinmouth ; which, | | 
with ſome loſs of the. aſſailants, was forced the ſixth day of the fiege ; the carl, | 
vith ſeveral of his followers, being wounded in its defence, and all of them taken 
priſoners, Morel, his relation and confident, who commanded in Bamburg, ſtill 
held it out: but Robert being by the king's orders brought before it, and a meſſage 
lent to the governor, and the counteſs, who was alſo in the place, that his eyes 
ſhould be put out, if they offered to make any further reſiſtance, the caſtle was ſur- 
rendered . Robert died in priſon, after a confinement of above thirty years; during 
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W1:11am which his wife Maude, daughter of Richier de } Aight, and niece to Hugh ea o 
Cloer, was by Pope Paſchal 's di 
I D, 1095, joyed the forfeited 


A. D. io Tux conviction and puni 
A begi 


- married, and yet had got three ſons on a 
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diſpenſation married to Nigel dr Albini , who cn. 
ſpoils of her huſband, and who likewiſe, on the death of hör 
brother Gilbert de I Aighe, put on her the affront of a divorce, becauſe the ha 
been wife to his couſin ; and married Gundrra, filter to Hugh de Gournay, Myd 
was brave in battle, but probably did not care to look certain death coolly in che 
face; he diſcovered all, and perhaps more than he knew of the conſpiracy (ſo 
abundance were taken up“, and the innocent ſuffered with the guilty) and haying 
got his pardon, died poor and miſerable abroad, Hugh carl of Shrewſbury com. 
pounded his offence with the ſum of three thouſand pounds ; Roger de Lau gy. 
ing into foreign parts, his lands were given to his brother Hugh, who had con. 
tinued faithful to the king*: Odo count of Champagne, father to Stephen dr Aunyl, 
and many others, were impriſoned and deprived of their eſtates; ſuch was the if 
of this rebellion, and the fate of moſt of the conſpirators, 
of one of that number was reſerved for the 
beginning of the next year, and deſerves a particular notice, becauſe it is the fr 
inſtance in our Annals of the trial of a perſon's guilt or innocence by the iflue of 
combat: for I much ſuſpect what is ſaid in Fordwn ? of the duel between Orgary, 
who in this reign accuſed Edgar Atbeling of high treaſon, and the champion of the 
latter, who gained the victory; becauſe it is not mentioned by any of our Exgiiß 
hiſtorians, This was an ordinary way of trying cauſes, both real and criminal, 
among the Frifians, Alemonni, Franks, and Burgundions : but never uſed in Ex- 
land, till after the conqueſt ; when it was brought in by the Normans, and allowed 
in caſes where no evident proof of a fat from witneſſes, or other cir- 
eumſtances. A piece of d, generally about eighty paces long, and forty 
broad, was incloſed with rails or lifts for the field of battle between the accuſer 
and the accuſed : who were both to ſwear, the one to the truth, the other to the 
falſhood of the accuſation ;' the event determining which had the right on his fide ; 
the victor being acquitted, and the vanquiſhed condemned. Women, ecclefiz- 
ſticks, lick, or infirm people, and all under twenty-one, or above fixty years of age, 
were excuſed from fighting in perſon ; and might have their champions to fight in 
their ſtead, by whoſe fate theirs was determined, Theſe duels were 
with great ſolemnities, and abundance of ceremonies, by leave, and in the preſence 
of the king, or judges of his appointment: as that now to he mentioned was in 
the preſence of all the barons of England on the octave of the Epiphany, Grfſry 
Bainard had accuſed William count of Eu of being privy to, or engaged in, the late 
conſpiracy :. and there being no other witneſs, the count had denied the charge, and 
offered to prove his innocence by a combat, 'This was granted, and fought at 
Saliſbury, though the cauſe had probably been firſt heard in the great council held 
at Windſor ; where the king kept his imat, and the prelates attended as well 2 
the barons; which laſt however are only mentioned as preſent at the duel, 
Theſe were likewile in all appearance the onely perſons concerned in the ſentence 
denounced againſt the count, after his guilt had been proved by the iſſue of the 
combat, in which he was vanquiſhed ; it was adjudged that his eyes ſhould be put 
out, and his teſticles cut off ; this latter part of his puniſhment being (as Ordeieu 
fays+) added at the inſtance of Hugh earl of CM“, whoſe fifter N iſiam had 
The infidelity, which the count 
had ſhewn to his natural ſovereign, made his puniſhmene leſs regretted than that of 


his couſin and ſeneſchal Viliam de Alon: who being accuſed i as conſcious of the 
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I conſpiracy 


XXII. Waner the king was thus employed in Englond, he had taken care to e mon- 
difrels his brother Rater? in Normondie, by ſending prince Hny * thither, with a 29,3 
large ſum of money, to make war upon him, in conjundion wits the counts of j, ant goo 
Gournay, Conches, Meulant, Br aiouſe, Cur «ey, Giffard, and other great lords that he 1 
had gained over to his party, This deſertion of the Nam nobility, and the 
many difficulties in which Raber? found himſelf involved, is ſuppoſad to be one of 
the motives, which, with others drawn from religion, and urged by the monks, 
— — — Bb was 
gow undertaken for recovering Jeruſalem out of the hands of the infidels. Pope 
Urhon had the year before held a council at Clermont in Auvergne and among other 
things there done for aggrandizing the court of Rane, he contrived to have an army 
of devotees always under his direction, ready to ſupport the papal claims, by repre- 
ſenting the extraordinary merits of ſuch , and putting every body upon 
making vows to fight againit the infidels ; with whom, all chat the Popes (fovercign 
judges or directors of conſcience in caſes of vows, and admirable caſuiſts for their 
own intereſt) were pleaſed to pronounce hereticks, or had any quarrel with, foon 
came to be confounded, Preachers were in all places to ſet forth, in the 
moſt moving colours, the condition of the holy land, and of the ¶ Milli- 
an itcre living under the heavy yoke of the $2r acens, and to all cheir ora- 
tory for engaging people to embark in expeditions for their reſcue ; which was ex- 
tolled to an extravagant degree, as an act ſo highly meritorious, that it came to be 
going to heaven, This notion taking place, an in- 
clergy and laity, nobles and plebeians, 
freemen and ſlaves, took up arms: and without any regard to their kindred, fami- 
lies, lords (who could not hinder their flaves from engaging in ſo pious an enter- 
prize) or country, ſet out for Jeruſalem, The fields* were left without huſband- 
men, and the towns without inhabitants; whole cities went away to the croifade : 
7 
which they were to be expoſed, in paſſing thouſands of miles 
countries in their way to the holy land; by which infinite numbers periſhed. St. 
Brrnard, abbot of Clairvaus, complains, that in his time there were ſcarce men 
enough left to till the ground, and not above the proportion of one man to ſeven 
women ; moſt of the ancient noble families in France and Germany became ex- 
tiat; and though thoſe countries ſuffered moſt by theſe romantick or enthuſiaſtic 
expeditions, no part of the north and weſt of Eu was free from its ſhare of the 
common calamity, Vaſt numbers in England, Samland, and Felond crofled them- 
ces on this occaſion, to vye with foreign countries in a point of modiſh devotion: 
and among other princes, Nabu duke of Normondie, reſolved to engage in the 
Tuis prince wanting money to defray the expence, applied to the king * of 
Ery/ang, for a loan of ten thouſand marks of gold, upon a mortgage of Normondic 
to him for five years +; a propoſal very agreeable to the wiſhes and views of the 
later; who raiſed the ſum by the contributions of his prelates and nobility ; the 
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and difficulties they were to meet with, and the extremities of want to 
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biſhops, abbots, 2nd abe, mehing down the gold and filver veſlels of they 
clusches ; and the temporal lords exafting aids from the tenants, and ſuch 2 het 


about a peace between the two bro. 


TI 9 Of 0 This 
them: and Wihow paſſing the fea, paid his money, and took pollefſion of M. 


mandic ; Robert letting out in Soyiember and wintering 
went into the call, was at the taking of Nice, Amiad, and Jeuſum, and in a 
the conkderable actions which in che three following years ; diftinguihing 
hamieli by his valous, force, milnary kill and prudence, above all the heroes tha 
had 2 ſhace in the expedition. 


in Apulia. From thence he 


ſuccellion in that Kingdom. 
Bone had wiueped the crown : and 


legitimate fon, then an hoſtage in Eng/ond, being knighted, and fopplicd 
with an amy by Rufus, marched into Rand, and deicating his uncle in bade, 
got of the crown ; but keeping 2 party of his Ei and Norman forces 
about him, this ſo enraged the Scars, that getting together on 2 ſudden, they i- 

and cut them all in pieces. Dun fled for his life, apprehending that 
the defign was as much againit himclf, as againit the forcign guards, in which he 
had placed his ſecurity : but the Saws, to ſhew him his miſtake, and that il thei 
relemment was levelled at his followers, recalled him i , and placed him 
again in the throne, upon condition that he would not for the future bring any 
Engliſhmen os Nor mans imo Scutlend, nor have any of them in his army or ſervice, 
Whether Dumas kept his word or not in this teipect, he was, after 2 reign of 
cighteen months, murdered by Maui carl of lim, at the inftigation of Dmall; 
who remounting the throne, poſſeſſal it till this year, when his army was routed 
and hinauf taken prifoncr by E uu. In conſequence of this don, 
Edgar, the cldeft of Malalas ſurviving ſons, alcended the throne of Sana, to 
the great joy of the nation, without any further oppolition : and aficr an happy 
reign of more than nine years, leũ it to his younger brothers in the natural order 


XLN. Wu being now ſecure on the fide of Sana, and in the quit 

of Nana, had nothing to fear from any of his neighbours: and 
ſet about the works of 5 building the tower of Londm, and the great 
hall or palace of Wfminfer ; which occaioned his levying vaſt ſums of money on 
the people by exaftions unknows before, and cauſed 2 , But be 
was abſolute maſter of the kingdom, and to gratify 2 vanity, which made hiw 
think that hall too late by half, when exery body adimnized its Largenels and m 
nifceace, be did not value the reſentment or diſcoments of all the world: every thing 
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blbop of Canterbury. 2 


ax four years aſier the death of Lanfranc ; when in Lent, A. D. 1093, his ma- 
Ay, being taken extremely ill, and lying in danger of death at Gloucofer, was 

with on March 6th to name to it Auſam; who, having done homage for 
7, was conſecrated on the fourth of December following, This prelate was a na- 
wwe of Ai in Picdmont ; and proteiinng himielf a monk at Bec in Not mandie, had 
wceerded Lonfr ane in the priory, as he did Helin in the abbacy, of that mo- 
alicry. He had there imbibed the. monkith notions which appear in his con- 
4d, and the religions principles that are ſeen in his writings ; which ſhe that 
he had read St. Augulines works ; though he ſeems little acquainted with thoſe 
of other primitive fathers, He was ſtrict in his devotions, auſtere in his way of 
bring, irreproachable in his manners, very charitable to the poor, a great maſter 
of his temper, perſectly indifferent to the world, and firm to a degree of obſtinacy 
1 41 his purpoſes, whether they related to matters of little or great moment 
ala * extolls him for ing on an Aſbwedneſdoy againſt the fine heads of 
his, which the young nobility then about court wore very long, and obliging 
them (by his Gagle authority, before he had got them forbidden by a council, un- 
des pain of excommunication) to cut them off, before he would either admit them 
to the aſhes, or grant them abſolution. Such a ſtreis did the narrow education of 
2 monk make him lay upon trifles, He was certainly taken out of his ſphere; 
when removed from the poſt of ſuperior of a convent, to be put at the head of 4 
national church; for he had ſpiritual pride enough to embroil a kingdom, and was 
u without other kinds of that unruly paſſion ; being haughty, tiff, and impe- 
tom. The reputation he had gained in the world; at a time when the monaſtic 
diGpline was in the hi requeſt, the apparent ſanctity of his life, and his 
kee cenſures of the vices of the ages, might have enabled him to have been uſeſul 
in this nation, if he had not been a foreigner, an Talian, and a monk; à ſtranger 
to the rights and uſages of the church of England, bred up in a blind obedience 
w the court of Rome, and apt to deſpiſe all cuſtoms, that differed from what 
he had obſerved abroad, and claſhed with the papal decrees and regulations, 
Ir is in vain to ſet bounds to the papal authority, when it is once received in 
2 kingdom : it will ever be attempting to break through them, and find partizans 
enough that will concur in ſuch attempts, to render the leaſt admiſſion thereof full 
1 dangerous as the firlt piercing of the waters of the fea through a dyke, raiſed 
to keep country from being overſlowed. The Canguerur, when he firſt intro- 
duced it here, for his own ends, and in order to turn out the Exgiiſb biſhops, ima- 
gined he had put ſufficient reſtrictions upon it, by providing that none of his pre- 
lues ſhould go to Rome without his licenſe ; and that in caſe of a ſchiſm in the pa- 
pacy, none ſhould any of the pretenders to it, till the king had de- 
daced, who he would have received for the true Pope in his kingdom. The 
court. of Rome looked upon theſe reitrictions as great grievances ; and com- 
plained of them as an high indignity offered to, what in their ſtyle is termed, the 
chair of $t, Peter. Gregory VII, being choſen Pope unanimoully + and already ac- 
knowledged here, was himiclf only affected by the former; and tried in vain to 
„Fe,. he Bid on two of the bleſſed Virgin's hairs, Gaid to 
42222 222 . or mandice 
kink of selicks, 25 appears* from the mighty fires + Lnol. Boron, . D. 1081, 
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bowed before him ; and none offered to diſpute his will in any thing, but the arch- ue 
king had enjoyed the revenues of i, for J D. 107 
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Lau in an imperious manner to 
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Rores. . Jo ö - 
=. him (all excuſes apart) within four months at Rome : but this prelate neither 


appears, ever ſent any excule for his neglect; though 
puniſh his diſobedience, by ſuſpending him 
From the time of that pontiff's death, there being a ſchi@n in the 
archbiſhop of Roverms *, who under the name of 
Germany, and Odo biſhop of Olia, who (upon the dees 
afluming the name of Urhon, had been received in Prone and lay: 
but they had not as yet been ſubmitted to in England; nor had any 
been made in favour of either. Urhon wanted to eſtabliſh his authority here. 
but Lonfr anc was too wile, or too tender of the regal rights, to meddle n G. 


in Normandie, by propor- 
tioned to what other prelates and the nobility had offered; yet it had not proceeded 


to an open rupture, till the beginning of A. D. 1095 ; when Anſelm applied to 
him for leave to make the 


voyage of Rome to receive his pall from Lylar, The 
ſo 


- 


king, ſurprized at a requeſt ſo full of arrogance and preſumption, ſo contrary to his 
on prerogatives, to the laws of the land, and to the rights of the church of 
England, which had as yet refuſed to to obey Urban, told him calm- 
ly, that he had not yet owned Dylan for Pope ; that it had not been the cuſtom, 


either in his father's time or his own, for any body in England to acknowledge 2 
rejefited 28 too litde, and he went from court a 


ſoon as the fellival was over, and does not fre the 
M he Calau. 
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lence to the Popr, even for an hour, This 
zo provoke 2 prince of M illiam ſpirit: but he had temper 
6% and appointed a great council to meet on gun, Ach 11, at Reckingham- 


Avsr1u4 propoſing the queſtion in the council, aſked their advice in the matter; 
and the biſhops told him, if he would ſubmit without any * reſerve to the king's 
will, they were ready to give him the beſt they could: but if he would flick to 
the Te againil the king's mind, they ſhould not offer to give him any. The 

, in a ſpeech, full of cant about St, Peter and the cauſe of God, which 
he would fain have thought to be his own, at the ſame time that he was labouring 
to give up the rights of the church of England, which he of all others was moſt 
bound in duty to maintain, declared his fixed reſolution. to obey the Po in all 
ujfical, though he was willing to give the king his advice and aid in ciuil, 
Mars, This ſhocked the whole to ſuch 2 degree, that all the members 
role up and exclaimed at once againſt him, as if he had been guilty of a capital 
oflence ; but after a receſs, the biſhops with ſome of the chief nobility coming to 
him, told him, that the whole realm of his to deprive the 
* king of his crown; that whoever took — — TY 
took away his crown and kingdom, they being inſeparable; and adviſed him to 
* exert the freedom. that became an archbiſbop of Canterbury, in ſhaking off the 

« yoke of ſubjection to Urhor, in ſubmitting to the king, 20d afking his pardon.” | 
He n but defiring the matter 


io be put off til the next day, the 
and it not 


by 8 
* warant, Oda, biſhop of Olia, Pope in England, . defired 2 
* truce to find out ways to juſtify his outrage ; that he ovght to reſtore the king 
© to his dignity, before he could expect the other, and either to give him ſome ſa- 

© tfaAion for the injury done, or elle expect a ſentence to puniſh his 
* and breach of his oath of allegiance.” Anſelm 


in his adherence to the 
Pye, the biſhops conſulted in the king's preſence about the method of proceeding 
againlt him: butſound greater difficultics in the matter, than they had before appre- 


bended; there not being in all the annals of the church of Exgland, ſo muchas a ſingle 


* jnfunce of an of being called to an account, tried, or con- 
demned by any judicature, except by the Pope,” whom the Conqueror, trampling on 
the rites of the church, had called in to aſſiſt his revenge and allowed him to depoſe 
ne uthoriey. Millan de S. Carilef, biſhop of Durham®, an excel- 
lent prelate, a man of great learning and , verſed in all kinds of buſi- 


nels, was the perſon, upon whom Rufus, among all the biſhops, moſt relied for 
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Wining finding out an expedient to make the archbiſhop reſign his ring and paſtoral Rag 
Uros. , 


and to ſend him out of the realm: but he was as much at a loſt as the reſt, 


7D. 1097. Anſelm being their primate, and they having all ſworn to pay him canonical 11 


dience. No other method being ſuggeſted, the king, declaring he would ſuffer 
no equal in his own kingdom, propoſed to put Auſelm out of his protection, and to 
conſider him no longer as his archbiſhop or ſpiritual father: and inſiſted, that 

with him, as their fellow biſhop and primate; that he might, by ſuch a contempt of 
him, feel the ill conſequences of his adhering to the Pope, and bidding defiance 
to his ſovereign. When this was notified to Anſelm, he faid, the biſhops might do 
what they pleaſed : but he would ſtill retain the office of archbiſhop,  whateye 
became of his revenues; and ſent to the king for a ſafe- conduct for himſelf and 
followers to depart the kingdom. The king was extremely deſirous to have him 
gone; but did not care he ſhould depart cloathed with his archiepi dignity: 
and conſulting with his lay nobility on this occaſion, they, defirous of an accom- 
modation in the matter, propoſed to Anſelm a ſtop of all further proceedings at 
preſent, and that things might remain as they were, till the octaves of Whitfontide, 
which he agreed to with a ſaving of his obedience to Pope Urban. Nothing could 
have been more convenient for him than this delay; for before the day came, 
Walter biſhop of Albano, employed by the Pope to carry Anſelm's pall, and to 
get his own election to the papacy received here, arrived in England, being eſ. 
corted by two of the king's chaplains ; whom Rufus had ſent privately to Rome, to 
enquire into the canonicalneſs of the elections of the two Popes, and to procure 
from him that appeared to have the beſt right, a pall to be tranſmitted to the king 
himſelf, for the uſe of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, without ing the name 
of Anſelm. The king's deſign in this was, as ſoon as he had the pall in his hands, 
to turn this prelate out e 
to the perſon he ſhould appoint for his ſucceſſor: but the court of Rome was an 
overmatch for him in politicks, and took her meaſures with better ſucceſs. Val. 
ter, paſſing through Canterbury, without taking any notice of Ayſehn, made hafte 
to the king with his two guides; not offering to ſpeak with any body, but in their 
preſence, nor mentioning a word of the pall : and arrived at court a few days be- 
fore Whitſontide; He was full as filent with regard to Anuſelm in all the diſcourſe 
he had with Rufus; never making the leaſt motion in his behalf, nor ſaying any 
thing but what flattered the king's humour and defigns ; ſo that the partizans of 


that prelate, impoſed upon by this profound filence and artful management, began 


to exclaim loudly againſt the corruption of the court of Rome; which took no ſtep for 
their relief. The king too, upon Walker's aſſuring him in Urbar's name of every 
thing's being done to his mind, and that, if he was once received for Pope in his realm, he 
would lend the king his papal authority as long as he lived for his purpoſes, gave 
orders that Urban ſhould be obeyed as Pope in all his dominions. But when be 
came to talk with the biſhop of Abano about depriving Anſelm by the papal autho- 
rity, ſupported by his own' power, he was ſtrangely confounded at being told, 
that it could not be done. There was no revoking what had been done in the Pope's 
favour, and ſince he could not get rid of the archbiſhop, his council adviſed him?, to 
take up with a general promiſe of his obſerving the laws of the land, and ſtand- 
ing by him againſt all men; and to try if he could gain any thing upon his tem- 
per, by ſhewing him ſome exterior marks of his favour, It was propoſed that 
Anſelm ſhould receive the pall from the king's hand; but the haughty prelate ab- 
ſolutely refuſed; to-xeceive it in that manner, becauſe it was a grant from the Pope, 
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not from the crown : nor could the ceremonial of the delivery of it be adjuſted, but WII IIAN 
by the Pope's meſſengers laying it on the altar of Chriſi-Cburcb in Canterbury, and Rvyvs: 
the r taking it from thence, as (in the uſual canting phraſe) from the 7 Dems. 
of St. Peter. F nn 
_— was done with great pomp and ceremony on Sunday, June 10, amidſt an 
infinite number of clergy and laity, who came to be ſpectators of Anſelm's triumph 
over the regal power : and matters reſted in this manner till the year following ; 
when the king, going over into Normandie to receive the dutchy in mortgage from 
his brother Robert, and to pay him the conſideration money, had large ſums ad- 
vanced him by his prelates and nobles by way of benevolence ; and Anſelm was 
prevailed ' upon by ſome of his friends to ſend him a ſmall preſent; with two hun- 
dred pounds of the treaſure of the church of Canterbury. Wilkam having paſſed the 
winter in that country, returned this year in the ſpring to England: and preſently 
after made an expedition into Wales, as is above related; the time of which End- 
ner places before, though all other writers place it after, Pentecoſt. Anſelm, 
whoſe conſcience was guided by papal decrees, ſome whereof condemned all vaſ- 
alge of the clergy to lay ſuperiors, thought it a grievance, . that prelates ſhould 
hold their lands by barony, and be ſubject to the ſervices incident to feudal tenures: 
and either out of ſome ſuch papal principle, or out of averſion to what he deemed 
an opprefſion, had ſent the knights, he was obliged by law to furniſh for that ex- 
pedition, very badly equipped, neither properly provided with arms and other ne- 
ceſſaries for war, nor indeed fit for the nature of the ſervice. . The king reſenting 
it, ſent him word to prepare himſelf to anſwer in his court for this neglect; a 
meſſage or ſummons to which the archbiſhop returned no anſwer; not being able 
to deny but the matter was properly cognizable in a court of law, and not caring to 
ſubmit to a lay judicature, the deciſion wheteof would probably be agreeable to the 
king's mind, or at leaſt made according to the rules of law and uſages of the king- 
dom, without any regard to papal privileges of exemption in favour'of the clergy; 
His reſolution was to apply to the court of Rome for her directions in the cafe} and 
to ſupport himſelf by her authority: but coming at M Bitſontide to the king's court; 
which, after the days of feaſting were over, proceeded according to ancient cuſtom 
to hear cauſes; he found the deſign was either to ſine him a large ſum of money, 
or force him to ſubmit to the king's mercy. This was the uſual tenor of ſen- 
tences in that court upon the like occaſions: and ſeeing no other way to avoid a 
cenſure and a ſubmiſſion, which would ſink his reputation for ever, he ſent to ac- 
quaint his majeſty, that he was under an unavoidable neceſſity of going to Rome, 
and to deſire his licenſe for that: purpoſe. The king, who coùld not imagine him 
guilty of any ſuch heinous fin as was reſerved only to a papal abſolution, nor think 
but he was as capable of giving advice to the Pope, as the Pope was to him, would 
not grant the licenſe: but yet deferred the proſecution intendel. 
A GREAT council of the prelates and nobility being called in Ag, to:conſult * * 
about the affairs of the realm, Anſelm 3 came thither to renew his requeſt: and 
being again denied, he went in October to the king at Vincheſter; where he re- 
peated his inſtances, as well by himſelf as others, till the king; incenſed at being 
teazed in this manner, declared, that he would receive no more applications ori 
that ſubject, being reſolved to proceed againſt him judicially; and if he went 
© away, he might be aſſured, that he would ſeize all the revenues of his ſee, and 
* would never own him mote for his archbiſhop. Some biſhops and noblemen 
then at court complained of the obſtinacy, wherewith Anſeim perſiſted in his re- 
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Wittian for the ſake of a journey to Rome. They put him in mind of his promiſe to 
dy the king, and keep the laws of the land ; and having repreſented fun. 
A. D. 1097. © how unprecedented a thing, and how contrary it was to thoſe laws, for an f 


or nobleman, more eſpecially for him (who ought to maintain the in 3 
« of his ſee upon any foreign judicature) to preſume to take ſuch a journey 4 
They told him, that “ the king, to put a ſtop to all ſuch affronting ſolliciatio 
© required him either to promiſe upon oath, that he would- never- appeal to the 
** Pope in any cauſe whatever, or elſe to quit the realm immediately; and in cax; 
<« he choſe to take the oath and ſtay, he was to anſwer in the king's court 7 
daring to inſult his majeſty ſo often with ſuch illegal requeſts,” The arch. 
biſhop owned his promiſe of obſerving and maintaining the laws and uſages of 1 
realm: but, though he had not expreſſed it, there was a reſtriction underſtood in, | 
* that promiſe, which excuſed him from obſerving all that were not agreeable to 
« juſtice and the laws of God; ſuch as that in particular, which debarred him 
e from going to the Pope for the ſalvation of his ſoul, and for the government of 
* the church.” After haranguing on this head in his uſual manner, with ſome ill 
applied ſcripture phraſes, and profeſſions of his duty to obey God rather than man, 
and not to abjure St. Peter, he declared, that he looked upon the promiſe re- 
* quired from him, of not appealing to Rome on any account, to be of the ſame 
© nature with the others: and perſiſted invariably in his reſolution of going to 
Turs paſſed on Thurſday, October 15: and Anſelm going away, meſſengers were 
ſent after him with an order to be at the ſea- ſide in eleven days, and to carry nothing 
abroad with him, but what the king allowed. One of the king's chaplains attended 
him accordingly at Dover to ſee this order executed: and having examined all the 
baggage before it was put on board, without taking any thing away, the archbiſhop, 
after a ſtay of fifteen days for want of a wind, embarked, and landed fafe with his 
attendants at Witſand. Anſelm paſſing the winter at Lyon, wrote a letter * thence to 
the Pope; complaining, among other things, of the Engliſb cuſtoms being contrary 
to the decrees of Popes and canons of the church, and of ſecular ſervices being 
put upon him, never uſed in the times of his predeceſſors ; which looks as if he 
had wilfully neglected to perform his feudal ſervices in the Welſh expedition. About 
Eafter, in the year following, he went to Rome, and was preſent at the council? held 
by the Pope on the firſt of Octaber, A. D. 1098, at Bari; where he prevailed to 
have a canon made for excommunicating all laicks that pretended to give inveſti- 
tures of churches, and all ecclefiaſticks too, that either received/them from fuch 
laicks, or ſubmitted to be vaſſals, and do homage to laymen, on account of eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices. ' The pretence for this canon, being taken from the ceremonial 
uſed in performing homage, and from the late invented doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, may ſerve to ſhew what kind of reaſoners they were in thoſe days; and for 
what purpoſes that doctrine was introduced; it being deemed an execrable thing 
* to ſee hands that could create God by their miniſtry, and offer him for the re- 
< demption of the world, to be made ſubſervient to hands polluted day and night 
I by obſcene contacts, rapine, and bloodſhed.” Anſelm wrote himſelf, and got the 
Pope to write in his behalf, to the king, but without any effect; William * thinking 
that the latter had no power in his realm but by his allowance, though he vouch- 
ſafed to read and anſwer his letters: for as to Anſelm's. he would not ſo much as re- 
ceive his, but ordered the bearer, on pain of his eyes being put out, to quit the realm 
iminediately. Anſelm, finding no relief from the Pope, beſides compliments and 
empty bluſtering, left Rome : and retiring to Lyon, ſtaid there till the death of Ru- 
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- Such was the iſſue of this firſt attack, made upon the rights of the monar-WII IIA 

hy, as well as of the church of England, after the conqueſt, by attempting to in- — Pp 
| troduce appeals to the court of Rome; to break through the laws, made as barriers J. D. 1697. 
to prevent ſuch appeals, by reſtraining prelates from reſorting thither ; and to elude 
the cognizance of the civil judicature in matters undeniably within her juriſdiction, 
though they might relate to eccleſiaſtical perſons and privileges; in which though 
the king maintained the ſovereignty of his crown, yet the tool of the papacy that 
:nyaded it, got a pretence from the canon abovementioned to renew his attack in 


the ſucceeding reign, to the great diſturbance of the quiet of the nation. 


XLV. ANSELM was no ſooner gone abroad, than the king prepared to ſet out war with 
for Normand'e : but was detained on the ſea-coaſt * by contrary winds, to the great: - = 2g 
damage of the country adjoining, from Martinmas till near the end of Newember, 
before he could paſs over thither. He had revived the old pretenſions of his father 
and grandfather to Mante, Pontoiſe, Chaumont, and all the Vexin Frangois : and had 
ſummoned the king of France to deliver them into his hands ; which being con- 
fidered as a prelude to a declaration of war, had given occafion to ſome hoſtilities, 
The war was carried on the year following without any conſiderable action, but to 4. D. 1098. 
the greater detriment of the French; whoſe country lay open, as well to the incurſions [IV > 
of the garriſon * of Giſors, which William had fortified on this occaſion, as to thoſe 
of Robert count of Meulant, and Guy de la Roche, who put his fortreſſes of Roche- 
guyon and Vetueil into the hands of the Engliſh. The king however was detained 
all the year abroad, either by this war, in which nothing of confequence happened, 
beſides the fiege of Chaumont, which he was forced to raiſe; or by that which he 
declared againſt Helie de la Fleche, notwithſtanding he had croſſed himſelf in order 
to an expedition into the Holy Land; which was in thoſe days confidered as a pro- 
tection of a prince's territories from any invaſion of his neighbours. Helie had 
ſeized on the county of Maine to the prejudice of duke Robert; and had made 
ſome agreement with him before he ſet out for Jeruſalem : but Rufus pretending, 
that nothing could hinder him from recovering his right to that county, marched 
thither in order to befiege Dangeul. The Manceaux guarding the paſſages of the 
rivers, and ſpoiling the roads, defeated his deſign, by keeping him from entering 
their country: and he was obliged to retire with his army, leaving the conduct of 
the war to Robert Beleſme. This general 3 had the good fortune to ſurprize Helie 
in an ambuſcade, and ſent him priſoner to Rouen: which making the king con- 
hdent of reducing Maine, he raiſed a prodigious army, compoſed of Bretons, 
Hemings, and Burgundians, as well as Normans and Engliſh, and took Treſnay and 
ſome other places by compoſition. But when he thought to make himſelf maſter 

of le Mans, he was oppoſed by Full Rechin count of Anjou, of whom Helie had 

holden the county in vaſſalage, and obliged to a retreat; the war being ſtill carried 
on with various fortune. Villiam, a prince who never failed to carry his point, 
where it could be done by money, had better ſucceſs in managing a conference 
with the count of Anjou, which ended in a treaty of peace uꝑon conditions much 
to his advantage; being reſtored to the poſſeſſion of le Maine, for only ſetting 

+ Helie and all his other priſoners at liberty. The king hereupon ſending Robert, 

lon of Hugh de Monfort, his conſtable, to take poſſeſſion of le Mans, entered the 
place in triumph: and having fortified the town and caſtle with ſtrong garriſons, 
under the command of William count of Evreux, and Gilbert baron de Þ Agle, all 

the fortreſſes of the country ſoon followed the fate of the capital; the nobleſſe 
readily ſabmitting, and being left maſters of their own caſtles, upon taking an oath 
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Wirrtau of fidelity. William always generous to brave ſoldiers, had treated Helje, whilg y 


1 ** priſoner, with ſo much kindneſs, that being now at liberty, and reduced to his ori. 

4. D. 1098. ginal private fortune, he was deſirous to enter into the king's ſervice: and made * 
the offer, without any view of recovering what he had loſt, or the expectation of 
any recompence, but what his ſervices might merit. The king having » a great 

confidence in the honour of warriors, was inclined to retain him; when Robert 
count of Meulant, the chief of his councils, either out of a political jealouſy, or 
ill will to Helie, diſſuaded him from accepting the offer. Helie was not a little 
piqued at this affront; and had the courage to tell his majeſty, that he ought 
not to take it ill, if, after refuſing his ſervice, he ſhould do all that lay in his 
power to recover his loſt poſſeſſions: the king replied, © he did not fear 
what he could do,“ and gave him a fafe-conduct to retire to Ia Fleche ; which 
he fortified, with the other places in his ſmall territory. 

4. P. 1000. He kept himſelf however quiet till Zqfer in the year following: when Rufus 
returning into England, he ſeized the opportunity to renew the war, and to ſollicite 
the Manceaux, by whom he was much beloved, to riſe in his favour. Coming in 
June before le Mans with a good body of troops, he tempted the garriſon to make 
a fally ; and having routed the party, entered the town with the runaways; being 
aſſiſted by the inhabitants, and received with great acclamations: but the caſtle and 
ſome forts in the place ſtill held out; and the garriſons found means to ſet fire to 
the houſes of the town, which was reduced to aſhes. A courier diſpatched by 

Robert de Beleſme with advice of what had happened, found the king hunting in the 
New Foreft ; who immediately on the news, conſidering that no time was to be loft, 
and turning his horſe about, haſted to the ſea-fide : and embarked, with a very few 
attendants, on board an old veſſel. The air was cloudy, the ſea tempeſtuous, the 
wind contrary: and the ſeamen repreſenting theſe things ta engage him to wait for 
better weather, he bade them weigh anchor; for he had never heard of a king's 
being drowned, and they would ſoon find the heayens and the wind favourable. It 
proved ſo*: and landing the next morning at_Barfeur in Normandie, rode without 
any delay to Bonneville ; where he aſſembled his troops, and marched to the relief 
of his garriſons in le Mans. Hehe, on the news of his approach, raiſed the fiege : 
and deſtroying the fortreſſes he had in the country, retired to Chateau du Loir; where 
he waited a more favourable opportunity of renewing his enterprizes. William in- 
veſting Majol, with great hopes of carrying it at the firſt aſſault, had like to have 
been killed by, a ſtone thrown from the place, as he approached too 3 near it: this 
accident making him raiſe the ſiege, put him on ravaging the country; and that 
done, he returned about Michaelmas into England. alas IT 


A. D. 1100. XLVI. Tux next year was fatal to William, at a time, when fond of enlarging 
, e his command, he had agreed with William duke of Geyenne (who was going to the 
character of Hey Land with three hundred thouſand followers) for. a mortgage of his dutchy, 
Rufus. and had ordered a fleet and army to he prepared for taking puſſeſſion of the country. 
He loſt his life by an accident in the New Foreſt; where his nephew Richard, a na- 
tural ſon + of duke Nobert, had à little before been killed: in the ſame manner by an 
arrow, levelled at a deer by a knight; who was ſporting with him, and immediately ' 
thereupon retiring to Sr. Pancras, profeſſed. himſelf a religious. Malter Tyrrel, a 
French * knight born at Pontoiſe, drawn by the fame of the king's bounty, had lately 
come over to his court: and having the reputation of being an excellent archer, 
1/illiam. took him out after dinner to hunt with him in the New Fureſt; and a prieſt 
5. p. 773. pace, p. 68. 3 Chr. Sar. Amal. Vaverl. % Ord. Vit. p. 780. Flor. Wig. 
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bringing him fix arrows, he gave two of them to Valter, who kept cloſe by him WII IIA / 
all the afternoon. They were alone towards ſun ſet : and the king had alighted to 2 
wait the coming up of his company that were aſſigned their ſeveral ſtations , and I D. 1108. 
diſperſed up and down the Foreft ; when a ſtag paſſing by the king, he ſhot at him, 
gave him a flight wound, and quitting his ſtand, followed the deer, to ſee if it would 
drop ; holding up his hand before his eyes to guard them from the ſun, which 
chanced to ſhine full in his face, and too intent to mind any other object. In the 
mean time another ſtag paſſing by, Walter ſhot at it ; and whether the arrow 

on its back, or on a tree, or not, it ſtruck the king ſo full in the breaſt, that 
without ſpeaking a word he dropped down dead immediately: upon which Tyrrel 
galloped away to the ſea- ſide, unheeded, in the confuſion oceaſioned by the king's 
death; and getting over into Normandie, died afterwards in his way to Jeruſalem; f 
a journey perhaps undertaken to expiate this accidental ſlaughter. William's corpſe 
being found by ſome country people, as they were paſſing through the Foreft, was 
laid croſs an horſe and carried to Vincheſter; where it was buried the next day in 
the cathedral under the tower, without the diſtribution of any alms, or the tolling 
of a bell, and with as little reſpe& as ceremony ; few lamenting his death, and 
ſcarce any of his courtiers attending the funeral. 

WILLIAM was of a middle ſtature ?, but ſtrong and well ſet ; his face red, and 
his hair yellow ; his viſage ſtern and haughty : haſty of ſpeech and ſtammering 
in his anger, loquacious, boaſting, and paſſionate ; utterly illiterate, and without 
any elocution; yet did not want a pleaſant turn of wit and humour in conver- 
lation. He affected magnificence 3 in his retinue and buildings; was proud and 
imperious ; eager and perſevering in whatever he undertook, whether good or ill; 
bold and warlike ; profuſe rather than liberal ; fond of the number of his forces, 
and laviſh in his donatives to the ſoldiers that he kept in his ſervice, to the great 
oppreſſion of the Enghſb ; among whom they were quartered, living at diſcretion, 
without any diſcipline, and plundering as they pleaſed. It was not ſo much avarice, 
as his profuſeneſs to military men, that was the ſource of his rapine : and put him 
upon the grievous exactions he laid on his ſubjects; for whom he had no tender- 
neſs; being cruel in his nature, never ſparing any body that gave him an offence 
wilful, and not caring whom he ſacrificed to his humour. He hated the Engliſb, 
though he owed his crown to their zeal and fidelity, when the Norman lords would 
have turned him out to make way for his elder brother ; and impriſoned at once 
fifty of the old Engliſh gentry *, who had ſtill ſome riches left, under a falſe pre- 
tence of their killing and eating his deer: nor did his fury againſt them ceaſe, 
when they were acquitted by the fire ordeal. Malmeſbury repreſents him as one 
that regarded neither God nor man, and though his uſage of the clergy, and ſeiz- 
ing the revenues of vacant ſees and abbeys, may have provoked the monkiſh wri- 
ters to lay more load on his memory, than he deſerved ; yet it is not eaſy to ſup- 
poſe a very ſerious ſenſe of religion in a man who was guilty of continual breaches 
of his faith in treaties, and lived in a conſtant habitual practice of lewdneſs, with 
a multitude of ſtrumpets *, too mean to be taken notice of by hiſtorians, He was 
ever an utter enemy to marriage: and died on Thurſday, * Auguſt 2, A. D. 1100, 


without any legitimate iſſue; after having reigned near thirteen years, and lived 
about forty. Ao + e wn ot 1 D | 
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| likewiſe in another quarter of the Foreſt; when being ſurprized with an account of 


great number of the late king's attendants, coming in, took the part of the prince 
preſent : and forced William to leave him maſter of the treaſure ; with which they 


| {elf at the ſame time maſter. of the kingdom *; at leaſt he now began to exerciſe 
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dominions of his deceaſed brother, as well by the natural ri oht of 
primogeniture, as by the ſtipulations between them, expreſſed in the articles of 
peace; which put an end to their diſpute for the crown, of England, and the ob. 
ſervance whereof was ſecured by the oaths of twelve of the principal nobility aq. 
hering to each party, and of both the countries here mentioned. This prince had 
been engaged ſome years before in the great Cyoiſade for the recovery of the H 5 
Land : and had, upon the taking of Jeruſalem, been offered the crown of Paleſtine 
by the unanimous ſuffrages of all the princes, his fellow-adventurers in that expe- 
dition, as the perſon, who had by his valour and conduct contributed moſt to its 
ſucceſs, and was beſt able to maintain or improve their conqueſts. The ends of 
his religious vow being anſwered by the taking of that mother city of the Chriſtian 
world, he reſolved to return to his own country : and after refuſing a crown which 
he had merited by his great actions, loſt another, to which he had a natural claim, 
by the ſlowneſs of his return. It was now ſomewhat more than a year ſince 
Jeruſalem had been taken; and yet he was not come back to Nermandie; having 
ſtopped in Apulia, to court and marry Sibylle, daughter of William count of Cin- 
verſana, a lady of great beauty and merit, but whoſe fortune was ſoon ſpent among 
his followers. Had Robert been in Normandie when his brother died, he would, in 
all probability, have had no competitor for the crown of England; at a time when 
the great glory he had acquired, filled every body's mouth with his praiſes; eſpe- 
cially conſidering the clearneſs of his title to it, and the intereſt which bound all the 
great Normans to ſupport it, who had eſtates in both countries. There was indeed a 
current report that he was on the way home, and was continually. expected in 
Normandie: but his abſence encouraging his younger brother Henry to aſpire to the 
crown, this report only ſerved to quicken the young prince in the execution of the 
meaſures neceſſary to get it into his poſſeſſion. HEY | 
HenRy * was hunting in the New Foreſt, when he heard the news of his brother 
William's death: and reſolving to make a puſh for the throne, went immediately to 
the caſtle of Wincheſter, to demand the keys of the royal treaſury, which the guards 
made ſome difficulty in delivering. They were in the cuſtody of William de Bre- 
teu] (the eldeſt fon of Wilkam Fitz Oſbern, formerly earl of Hereford) who was 


the king's death, he made all poffible haſte home to take care of his charge: and 
arriving in the middle of the diſpute, told the young prince, that neither the treaſure 
nor the ſceptre of England belonged to him, but to his elder brother Robert, to 
whom he and others of the chief nobility had already done homage. High words 
aroſe, and blows were likely to follow; when Robert count of Meulant, with a 


hoped perhaps to be rewarded for their ſervice. Henry ſeems to have thought him- 


the royalty, by giving the ring and paſtoral ſtaff of the ſee of - Wincheſter to Willow 
Giffard, the late king's chancellor: and then ſet out for London with the count of 
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Meulant, and ſuch of the nobility about court, as had not retired to their caſtles. Hz x xv I. 
Every moment was precious, and might bring an account of Robert's arrival, as Sang 
ſodden as the accident of William's death: and being more concerned to have his 
— perſon allowed by the rite of unction, which would naturally engage the clergy 
and people on his ſide, than to make an uſeleſs ſhew of magnificence in 
the ſolemnity of his coronation, he got himſelf. crowned by Maurice, biſhop 
of London, in Weſimmſter abbey, on Sunday the th of Auguſt, within about 
ſixty fix hours after the deceaſe of Rufus, The ceremonial and form of divine 
ſervice; uſed at his coronation, written in an hand as ancient as the time, is ſtill 
preſerved * in the Cotton library, bound in the ſame volume with that of Ethelred's, 
with which it intirely agrees; only Henry took an oath to obſerve, what that Saxon 

prince gave his bare word to perform. | | 


XVIII. Tus oath. containing the very fame articles, expreſſed in the ſame His meaſures 
words, as that of his father Milliam the Conqueror beforementioned, it is very plain, * 
that it was not the ſame with that which Eadmer mentions, as taken on the day 
of his coronation, to obſerve 3 the contents of a charter, which Henry paſſed on 
that day, and ſealed copies enough thereof to publiſh it all over the kingdom, and to 
beafterwards lodged in the principal abbeys of each county. This laſt ſeems deſigned 
to explain more particularly his good intentions; which in the coronation-oath were 
couched only in general terms; the efficacy and credit whereof were much ſunk 
in the opinion of the world, by the little regard which his two predeceſſors had 
ſhewn to the ſame oath, in the courſe of their adminiſtration, This neglect ren- 
dered it neceſſary to do ſomething more for the ſatisfaction of the nation; and to 
ſpecify ſome of the grievances, which all orders of men had ſuffered in the two 
| hiſt reigns, and which the new king would take particular care to redreſs, Thus 
Rufus, having by Flambard and his other agents fold biſhopricks and abbeys to 
the higheſt bidder, let them to farm, and ſeized all their demeſnes and revenues 
during a vacancy, which brought in great ſums of money to the exchequer, Henry 
promiſed expreſly, that he would do nothing of this nature: but would aſſign the 
profits of vacancies to the next ſucceſſor, maintain the church in all its liberties, 
and redreſs all evil cuſtoms; ſome whereof he particularly mentions, and which 
appear to have been introduced ſince the conqueſt; no complaints being made by 
the monkiſh writers of any before that revolution. The Conqueror, eſtabliſhing in 
this country the feudal law as practiſed in France and Normandie, had taken ex- 
orbitant ſums on the death of his immediate tenants, for giving heirs livery of their 
lands, and for licenſes of marrying as well in reſpect of their daughters and near 
relations, as of their widows; in which points, as alſo in the wardſhip of orphans, 
and cuſtody of their lands, that law gave the crown an unlimited power. To re- 
dreſs theſe hardſhips, which chiefly affected the Norman barons, the charter pro- 
vides, that only a fair and reaſonable. relief ſhall be taken of heirs: and to extend 
the benefit thereof to what remained of the Engliſb gentry, the like proviſion was 
made in favour of the vaſſals or tenants of thoſe barons. Widows were indulged 
the liberty of marrying whom they pleaſed: and all the vaſſals of the crown might 
diſpoſe of their daughters, wives, or next relations to what huſbands they thought 
kt, except to the king's enemy. Nor was any thing to be paid for the licenſes uſual- 

ly granted in ſuch caſes: if the heireſs was leſt an orphan, the advice of the ba- 
rons was to be taken for her marriage; the wardſhip of minors, and cuſtody of 
their lands was to be leſt to the mother, or neareſt relations, and all the vaſſals of 
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Hewny I. the immediate tenants of the crown were likewiſe to enjoy the benefit of theſs 
DN relaxations of the rigour of the feudal tenures. It had been granted by a law of 


the Conqueror, that all freeholders ſhould enjoy their lands in peace, free from al 


talliages and unjuſt exactions: but he had himſelf broke through this privilege in 
ſome inſtances, and it had been invaded all the time of Rufus; which had ocz. 
ſioned continual complaints, and horrible oppreſſions; this may therefore well be 
ſuppoſed one of thoſe evil cuſtoms now to be removed, though not particularly men. 
tioned in the charter. Moneyage was a duty * of twelve pence paid every third 
year in Normandie to the duke, for not altering the coin, by every houſholder 
except by the clergy, church-tenants, gentlemen with their wives and children. 
poor widows, and ſome other privileged perſons. It was unknown here in the 
Confeſſor's days: but having been brought in by the conqueſt, had probably been 
raiſed upon all perſons without diſtinction, ſince none could plead a privilege of 
exemption ; which could not fail of raifing a clamour, that now occaſioned its be- 
ing ſuppreſſed. The numberleſs proſecutions, with which Ralf Flambard haraſſed 
all ſorts of perſons, had produced an infinite number of fines, mulcts, and debts 
in the exchequer : theſe were remitted for the eaſe of the ſufferers, as were alſo all 
paſt compoſitions for liveries and reliefs. The barons and vaſſals were now em- 
powered to diſpoſe of their perſonal eſtates by will ; which looks as if they could 
not do it before without licenſe: and if they died inteſtate, their goods and chat- 
tels were to be divided among their wives, children, and relations. 

In the two foregoing reigns, if any baron or vaſſal of the crown forfeited for any 
felony, or miſdemeanor, he was obliged to give ſecurity of all his goods and move- 
ables to anſwer the forfeiture : but it was now provided, he ſhould give only ſuch 
as was proportionable to the nature of the offence. All murders before the day of 


his coronation were pardoned ; and for ſuch as ſhould be committed afterwards, 


they were 3 to be puniſhed by the ordinary fine fixed in the laws of the Confeſer : 
but by the advice of his barons, the king ſtill retained his foreſts, with the laws 
incident to them, as they ſtood in the time of his father. The demeſnes 
or lands of the military tenants of the crown, kept in their own hands, 
were to be, for the future, exempt from all gelds, talliages, and benevo- 
lences : but in conſideration. of their being eaſed of this grievance, they were 
to be always ready with their horſes and arms to defend the realm, and 
march in his ſervice. The charter further requires a firm peace to be kept all 
over the nation, and re-eſtabliſheth the law of St. Edward, as it had been amended 
by the Conqueror, with the advice of his barons : and as evil- minded perſons uſually 
took advantage of the demiſe of a king to commit rapines and depredations, 
they were required to make reſtitution immediately; with aſſurance of having no 
mulct laid upon them, if they did ſo; and of being ſeverely fined, in caſe of a 
negle&, upon their conviction. . \ 

Sven were the contents, of this famous charter of Henry I; which was atteſted 


by Maurice and Girard, biſhops of + London and Hereford, William ele& of Win- 


chefter, and his brother Walter Giffard earl of Buckingham, Henry de Newbourg carl 
of Warwick, by whoſe intereſt chiefly he had got the crown, Simon de Senlis earl 
of Huntingdon and Northampton, Robert de Montford, Roger Bigod, and ſeveral 
others. Henry was too impatient to get poſſeſſion of the crown, to make a diffi- | 
culty in promiſing any thing that was propoſed to him, but whether he kept his 
word in all theſe points afterwards, may well be queſtioned, ſince he kept the ſet 
of Durham vacant for five years 5 after Ralf Flambard's death, and during all that 
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ume had the profits of the ſee collected by two barons, to his own uſe : and we Henn vl. 
and in GClanvil s time, all the goods and chattels of inteſtates belonged to the king 2 
or immediate lord ; and as to thoſe of uſurers, whom it was not cuſtomary to queſtion 
or convict on that account, whilſt living, the king had their perſonal, and the lord 
their real eſtate, We ſe likewiſe, that the arbitrary rating of reliefs continued 
to be a grievance till Magna Charta and the grants, as well of the wardſhip of 
minors, as of the cuſtody of their lands, were for many ages after that time a con- 
tant ſubje& of complaint. However it proved in the event, Henry, to ſhew his 
reſolution of aboliſhing all evil cuſtoms and exactions, let his vengeance fall upon 
the principal author of them, Ralf Flambard biſhop of Durham*, whom he im- 
priſoned in the tower of London; allowing him, according to reaſon, and the cuſtom 
of the crown, in the caſe of ſtate priſoners, two ſhillings a day for his ſubſiſtance 
there; a large ſum in thoſe days, and ſuitable to the rank and dignity of the pri- 
ſoner. He could not have taken a ſtep more agreeable to all the people of England, 
to whom Ralf had by his oppreſſions rendered himſelf infinitely odious. To gra- 
tify the citizens of London in particular, whoſe favour was very ſerviceable to him 
in obtaining the crown, Henry granted them a charter ; ſtill preſerved under ſeal 
in the archives of Guildball (recited by Infpeximus, and confirmed by the charters 
of ſeveral ſucceeding kings, particularly in that of Charles TI.) and publiſhed by Sir 
Rager Twyſden, in his additions to Lambard's Archaionomia. By this charter he 
granted © them and their heirs the farm of Middleſex at three hundred pounds a 
« year, and the power of chooſing out of their own body whom they pleaſed, as 
« well for ſheriff as for their juſticiary, to hold pleas of the crown within the walls 
« of the city ; all other juſticiaries being expreſly inhibited from exerciſing their 
authority upon the citizens, or forcing them to plead out of the walls of the 
« city, in any caſe whatſoever. The citizens were exempted from ſcot, dane- 
« geld, trials by combat, lodging the king's retinue, and the pecuniary mulcts for 
« murder, to which other towns as well as hundreds were ſubject: and both 
« they and their goods were declared free from toll, paſſage; laſtage, and all other 
e cuſtoms throughout England. No Londoner was to be fined or amerced be- 
« yond his Were, which was an hundred ſhillings; and as to money matters, the ci- 
 * tizens might recover their debts by ſuits within the city, and make good their 
« titles to land by the city cuſtoms. The privileges of their court of Huſting, which 
« fat every Monday, of their Wardmotes and Common-Halls, were alſo confirmed, 
« as well as their ancient right of hunting in Midaleſex, Surrey, and the wood- 
lands on the edge of Bucks and Hertfordſhire, called the Chiltern.” 

TazsE charters were not more agreeable to the perſons for whoſe benefit or ſatis- 
faction they were deſigned, than another ſtep, which Henry took at the ſame time, 
was to the ruling and moſt popular part of the clergy. There were very few Benedictine 
monks in this kingdom before the conqueſt: but William the Conqueror profeſſing 
a great regard to the monaſtic inſtitution, and the Normans in general running into 
the ſame taſte with ſo much zeal, that there were more abbeys founded in their 
country in that age, than there were in ſeveral ages before or after, abundance of 
monaſteries of that order had been lately founded in England. William had been ſo ex- 
ceeding bountiful to the foreign adventurers in his ſervice, that it ſeemed but a ſmall 
defalcation out of their eſtates to erect and endow an abbey; an act eſteemed in thoſe 
days meritorious enough to atone for a multitude of violences, rapines, and mur- 
ders, of which moſt of the Norman lords were notoriouſly guilty. The king ge- 
nerally choſe his biſhops out of monaſteries; the chapters of ſeveral cathedrals were 

changed from canons into convents of monks ; and theſe 3 BenediFines had ſo far 
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Hua I. encroached upon the rights of the ſecular clergy, as to take upon them the cure 

2 of ſouls, and get poſſeſſion of the pariſh churches. The wonderful merit of their 

* profeſſed or pretended renouncing of the world, magnified by the higheſt elogiumg . 

the regularity of their publick devotions; the ſeeming auſterity of their way ja 

living; the apparent ſanctity of their manners; their alms and concern for the re. 

lief of the poor; their free cenſures of all modes different from their own, and of 

the parochial clergy, whom they laboured every where to bring into contem pt; had 

brought them into great vogue, and they had a mighty influence upon the com. 

mon people. Theſe religious were all devoted to the court of Rome : and look. 

ing upon Anſelm as the great champion of the papacy, the king could not gratify 

them more in any manner, than by recalling this prelate, who accordingly landed 
at Dover on the 23d of September. 


: 


to do homage 


to the king. Other popular acts, but without reflecting on all the conſequences : for when 4nſen, 
but marries coming to him at Saliſbury, was, after an apology for not deferring the coronation 
4. * till his arrival, required to do the cuſtomary homage of his predeceſſors, the king 
Atheling, was much ſurprized, to meet with a peremptory refuſal. The archbiſhop, to 
juſtify his conduct, acquainted his majeſty with the late canons made in the coun- 
cil of Bari, againſt the clergy's receiving inveſtitures from laymen and doing them 
homage : and told him very frankly, that if he would ſubmit to thoſe canons, 
te they might live in a good underſtanding together, but otherwiſe he did not ſee 
ce that his ſtay could be of any uſe ; for if the king would give inveſtitures of ſees 
« and abbeys as formerly, he could not communicate either with him, or with 
e thoſe ſo promoted; nor ſhould he remain in England unleſs his majeſty reſolved 
* to obey the Roman pontiff. The king was ſtrangely ſhocked at the reſolution, 
and knew not well how to act upon the occaſion ; he thought it a great hardſhip 

to be ſtripped of ſo conſiderable a part of his prerogative, as the patronage of 
churches, and the homages of prelates : and yet it was dangerous to ſend Anſelm 
cout of the realm, before he was well ſettled in the goverment. In giving up the 
firſt point, he imagined that he loſt half his kingdom; in taking the latter 
party, he ran the danger of loſing the whole to his brother Robert, who, if the 
archbiſhop eſpouſed his cauſe, would eaſily ſucceed in his deſign of mounting the 
throne of England. In this ſituation he thought it beſt to gain time, till agents 
might be ſent to Rome, to try if the Pope, out of regard to the ancient cuſtoms of 
this nation, might not be prevailed with to ſuſpend or diſpenſe with the late ca- 
nons about inveſtitures: and Anſelm being reſtored to all the lands and profits of 
the ſee of Canterbury, a truce was agreed on, all things being to remain in the 
ſame ſtate; till the Eaſter following, when it was expected the meſſengers might 

return. | | 

Tux archbiſhop's authority was uſeful, perhaps neceſſary, to the king in ano- 
ther political ſtep, which he was for taking at this time, and had much at heart; 
in hopes of gaining thereby the affections of the Engliſb: who riſing in favour of 
his brother Rufus, had ſecured him the throne by enabling him to reduce his ene- 
mies. With this view he had not only laid a mighty ſtreſs on his being a native 
of this country, born after his father was king: but, being adviſed by the biſhops to 
marry and leave off that promiſcuous lewdneſs, to which he had been inured, and 
which had hurt his reputation, reſolved to take a wife deſcended of the ancient 
race of Engliſh monarchs. - Maude, daughter of Malcolm III, king of Scotland, 
by Margaret ſiſter to Edgar Atheling, had, after her father's * death, upon Donald's 


Anſelm refuſes XLIX. HENRY had probably taken this ſtep with the ſame view that he had in 
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uſurpation, been brought by her uncle out of that country, and educated in the He * nx I. 
nunneries of Rumſey and Wincheſter under her aunt Chriſtian ; where ſhe had ſome- 1 


times wore the veil of a nun, but had never been profeſſed. This princeſs being 
upon the ſpot, in the neighbourhood of the court, was the perſon that Henry pro- 
poſed to marry : but as it was dangerous in thoſe days to violate any thing that had 
the leaſt regard to religion; and to take one in the habit of a nun out of a con- 
vent, might give great offence, and abundance of ſcruples were actually raiſed 
about it; he was obliged to engage Anſelm to examine the matter judicially. This 
was done in a council of the prelates and nobility at Lambeth : and it appeared 
from the proofs, that ſhe had not wore the habit with ſo much as an intention of 

feſſing herſelf a nun, but only in conformity to a practice, uſual enough among 
the Engliſb ladies after the conqueſt, to guard her chaſtity the better from the luſt 
and violence of the Norman ſoldiery. This being the caſe, the whole council were 
unanimouſly of opinion, that ſhe was entirely free to marry : and Anſelm having 
pronounced that ſentence, performed as well the rites of her marriage with the 
king, as the office of her coronation, on Sunday Nov. 11, being the feaſt of St. 
Martin. | 


L. THE ** of all theſe precautions, taken by Henry for the ſecurity of his Reber? duke 


throne, was the return of his brother Robert into Normandie; where he arrived 
about a month after the death of Ryfus : and took poſſeſſion of his dutchy without tem 
any trouble or oppoſition ; though he found all Maine had taken up armes upon 
that accident, and Helie de la Fleche was in poſſeſſion of the. eity of Le Mans 
which had opened her gates and received him with great acclamations. The two forts 
in the place, called the Tour Royalle and Mont Barbel, ſtill held out againſt Hehe, 
who was aſſiſted by the forces of Full count of Anjou; and * the governors, hear- 
ing of the duke's return, applied to him for ſuccours: but there being no way of 
raifing the ſiege, unleſs by a ſuperior army, and he returning from his religious ex- 
pedition deſtitute of money, ſent them word to make the beſt terms they could for 
themſelves ; and they had much the ſame anſwer from Henry, to whom they af- 
terwards applied in vain for relief. Robert's thoughts were entirely taken up with 
an expedition he propoſed to make into England for aſſerting his right to the crown; 
being invited to do ſo by Robert de Beleſme, Roger Poitevin, Arnulf de Montgomery, 
William Warenne earl of Surrey, Walter Giffard, Nuo de Grenteſmeſnil, Robert de 
Pont fract, ſon of Mert Lacey, and many others of the principal nobility of that 
kingdom. F | | 


of Normandie 
makes an at- 


Hz was much incited to this enterprize by Ralf biſhop of Durham ; who had, 4. D. 1101. 
on February 3, made his eſcape out of the tower 3 of London, by letting himſelf — YL 


down from the walls with a rope brought him in a tub of water: and being taken 
up by a party of his friends, who waited for him at the ditch fide, had been eſcorted 
by them to the ſea; and got over ſafe into Normandie, though the ſhip which car- 
ried his treaſure had the ill luck to be taken by pirates. He was there very well 
received, being a man of great parts and addreſs, crafty, artful, and eloquent, plea- 
fant in converſation, and perfectly well verſed in buſineſs ; having been for many 
years under Ryfus chief juſticiary and treaſurer of England. Robert aſſigned the 
profits of the ſee of Liſenx, which was then vacant, for the ſubſiſtance of this pre- 
late and his followers ; put him at the head of the council of Normandie: and was 
governed chiefly by his advice in the expedition he was meditating into England ; 
in which he was accompanied by the biſhop. A fleet had been fitted out by Henry 
to intercept his paſſage by ſea: but moſt of the ſeamen ! having revolted, and car- 
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Hex I. ried over their ſhips to Robert, he had found no oppoſition in paſſing from Treport 
Dorer. to Portſmouth; where he landed at the latter end of Nich, and was ſoon joined by 

ſome of the nobility, who had formerly done him homage. © OW Fan 
- Henky had not been wanting in making the beſt proviſion for his own defence 
F that was poſſible in his circumſtances ; the earls of Mellent and Warwick, Richard | 
de Redvers, Robert Fitz Hamon, and Roger Bigot being the onely great lords, that con. 
tinued faithful to him, or he could reaſonably depend upon: the reſt either open] 
reviled him, or ſecretly favoured his brother. Whilſt he was keeping Whitfontides 
a report of Robert's coming into England put all the court into confuſion, by N.. 
ſon of the mutual jealouſy, that reigned between the king and the nobility; he 
ſuſpecting their fidelity, and they apprehending, that if he once came to be quietly 
poſſeſſed of the throne, he would plague them with ſevere laws, and govern tyran- 
nically. To reſtore between them a confidence abſolutely- neceſſary in ſuch a 
juncture, it was propoſed as an expedient, that the king, taking the archbiſhop 
the hand, ſhould ſolemnly promiſe him, that he would: govern the kingdom by juſt 
laws, as long as he lived: and this being done, ſome ſeemed to be ſatisfied with the 
ſecurity. But when it was known for certain, that Robert was preparing to make a 
deſcent, and Henry had levied a mighty army to oppoſe him, ſeveral of the great 
men began to quit the army: and made preparations to join the elder brother. 
In this diſtreſſed condition of Henry's affairs, Anſelm, whoſe nice conſcience and 
monkiſh principles of religion ſeem entirely confined to church matters, and the 
aggrandizing of the papacy, without any manner of regard to juſtice in the ſtate, 
ſtood firmly to his intereſts; attended him every where ; and did him eminent 
ſervices. There was no calling any body to account for deſigns, which there were 
no witneſſes to prove: the taking up and proſecuting of perſons upon bare ſuſpi- 
cions, would have made matters worſe, by cauſing a general diſcontent, and have 
driven multitudes, out of an apprehenfion of the like treatment, to join the enemy. 
In this difficulty,” Henry, afraid for his life, as well as crown, had no friend upon 
whom he could rely, and to whom he durſt unboſom himſelf, but Anſelm: he 
viſited him frequently; brought all the nobles he ſuſpected to him, that he might 
reconcile their minds; and to engage him more heartily in his cauſe, aſſured him in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, that he would leave all church affairs in England to his ma- 
nagement and direction, and always pay a ready obedience to the Pope's orders and 
_ decrees. Anſelm, thus encouraged, was indefatigable in his endeavours to ſerve 
Henry; he got the nobility together, and went through all quarters of the army; 
haranguing every where againſt breach of faith, and perſuading all perſons to ſtand 
by the king they had acknowledged: and this he did with ſuch ſucceſs, that (as 
Eadmer ſays) Henry, who would elſe at that time have loſt his crown, owed his 
ſafety undoubtedly:to Anſelm's fidelity and/induftry. x. 
HxxRVY had poſted his army at Pevenſey, on the coaſt of Suſſex, to be ready to 
oppoſe the enemy at his landing: but upon advice that Nobert had made a de- 
ſcent at Portſmouth 3, he advanced immediately that way to intercept his march to 
London, and to prevent his being joined by ſuch as were embarked in his intereſts, 
Several of the nobility went in to Robert, though not ſo many as he expected; 
ſome ſtaying in his brother's army, either to ſee how matters were like to go, or to 
do him ſome clandeſtine ſervice: but Henry, finding all-the prelates and clergy very 
hearty in his cauſe, and the'Engh/s with the common ſoldiers of his army ready 
to venture their lives for him, began to hope well of his affairs; though he was 
not fond of truſting his crown to the event of a battle. The two armies faced one 
another ſeveral days without coming to an action: and this delay gave oocaſion to 


— 
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Anſelm with ſome other prelates and great men to labour an accommodation, Hznxvy I 
which was at laſt brought about on the following conditions: © Robert was to D 
« quit his claim to England, upon Henry's paying him three thouſand marks a | 
« year, and giving up the Coftentin with all that he poſſeſſed in Normandie, except 
. « Danfront; which he had bound himſelf by oath to the inhabitants, when they 
« received him into the place, never to'give up, nor put them in another's power, a 
« The adherents to either party were to have their lands and honours reſtored to 
« them, whether they lay in England or Normandie; the two princes were to ſuc- 
« ceed to each other's dominions, in caſe of dying without iſſue; and agreed like- 
« wiſe to reſume their father's demeſnes, to puniſh boutefeus, and not to encourage, 
« protect, or receive each other's enemies. Upon this treaty, which twelve of 
the chief noblemen on each ſide were ſworn to ſee performed, the armies were diſ- 
miſſed: and Robert, having ſtaid with Henry till Michaelmas, returned into Norman- 
; where his dutcheſs was ſoon after delivered of a ſon, named William, 


LI, HENRY at firſt allowed all that had ſided with his brother to recover the poſ- Henry ruins 


ſeſlon of their eſtates, as Rolf Flambard * did of his fee of Durham : but finding 2 
himſelf firmly ſettled in the throne, he began by degrees to take vengeance on thoſe _ per- 
Ons. 


that had deſerted him, or been concerned in the invitation of Robert. He pro- 
ſccuted Robert Malet, Ivo de Grentemeſnil, Robert de Pontefraft, Robert de Beleſme, 
and many * others, for their breach of faith, not indeed all at once, but ſeverally, at 
divers times, and in different manners : and bringing them to trial, impoſed heavy 
fnes upon ſome ; whilſt others were deprived of their eſtates and baniſhed, The 
greateſt of theſe was Robert de Beleſme, earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, who was 
properly a ſubject of France, as Beleſme the chief ſeat and original honour of his 
family lay in Perche : but he had likewiſe great poſſeſſions, with above thirty caſtles, 
in Normandie, and the government of the county of Ponthieu for the uſe of William 
4e Talevas, his ſon by Agnes, daughter and heireſs of Guy, late count of Abbeville. 
Henry, in the view of cruſhing the party of his adverſaries, thought fit to begin 
with this nobleman : and having ſet ſpies upon him, for a year together, to obſerve 1 
all his words and actions, and to commit them to writing, found matter enough 

againſt a man, whoſe arrogance, pride, and power made him unguarded in every 
thing he ſaid or did, to call him to account for other crimes than his original fin of 
joining with Robert in the late attempt againſt his crown; which, though the true 
cauſe of his proſecution, it was dangerous to mention, for fear of alarming all that 

had been concerned in the ſame affair, and uniting them in their common defence. 
The accuſation againſt Beleſme was drawn up in forty-five articles; which being 
delivered to him when he appeared in the king's court, he deſired time to have the 
advice of council upon them, before he put in his anſwer. This being allowed of 
courſe, he employed it, not in drawing up his vindication from a charge, of which 

he knew himſelf to be guilty, but in flying to his caſtles, which he fortified ; and 

in applying to his friends and relations for ſuccours. This behaviour did not ſur- 
prize the king; who having iſſued out a proclamation declaring him a publick 
enemy, if he did not come in by a certain time, and ſubmit to a trial, levied a great 
amy, and inveſted his caſtle of Arundel. The garriſon defiring leave to ſend to 
their lord to know his reſolution, and to demand either forces to raiſe the ſiege, or a 
permiſſion to ſurrender, they were indulged in this requeſt. Henry leaving a party 

to block up the place, and ordering the biſhop of Lincoln to beſiege Tikehill, 
marched with the reſt of his army into Shropſhire ; the whole of which county in 
a manner belonged to Robert de Beleſme : who having a grant of all he could con- 
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HEN RI. quer from the Welſh, had from thence extended his territories over a con 
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of Powis-land. The king's firſt attempt was upon the caſtle of By; 8 
in the building of which fortreſs Robert had exerted all his ſkill in fort; =” 
being ſuperior to any man of the age in that ſcience : and had furniſhed it with a 
good garriſon of eighty ſtipendiary ſoldiers, and a body of Welſh; beſides his = 
followers, under the command of Reger Fitz Corbet, Robert Neuil, and Ulver 
Grofovenor. Henry lay before it three weeks, with very little proſpe& of taking 4 
place by force: but then he found means to gain his point, by the help of a man, 
whom the haughty, arbitrary, violent, and rapacious ſpirit of his adverſary had 
driven into his ſervice. Wilkam Pantolf*, whoſe great ſervices to old Roper de 
Montgomery, the firſt earl of Salop, had merited from him a large eſtate, and a prin- 
cipal employment in the government of that county, had been ill treated, and 
turned out of both by his ſon: and being thereupon received into the king's fa 
vour, had a reinforcement of two hundred men ſent him; was made governor os 
Stafferd-caſtle ; and from thence haraſſed Robert with continual excurſions, doin 
him no little miſchief by his arms, but infinitely more by his counſels, and the cre. 
dit, intereſt, and acquaintance, which he had in thoſe parts, and among the Welſh 
nobility. | | 5 
Tus length of the ſiege of Bridgenorth had allowed time for the earls and chief 
nobility of England to meet together, to conſider the conſequences of the king's 
roceedings againſt Robert, and to offer their mediation for accommodating matters 
tween them: they were afraid that if this great nobleman was once deſtroyed, 
they might ſoon follow his fate ; and for this reaſon they all went in a body to the 
king to intercede for his pardon, Henry rejected their requeſt ; relying upon the 
meaſures that were taking for his ſervice by Pantolf: who found means by bribes 
and promiſes to draw off Cadegan and Gervat, ſons of Rees, from Robert's alliance, 
and to engage them to quit him in his greateſt neceſſity, with the body of forces 
which they had brought to his aſſiſtance. To this ſervice he added another full 
as important: he was related to the governors. of the caſtle of Bridgenorth; ac- 
quainted with the Welſb officers in the garriſon,, as well as with the burghers of 
the town; and being highly eſteemed by them all, prevailed upon them to conſent 
to a ſurrender. To countenance them in this act, the king ſummoned them with 
a threatening meſſage, that he would hang all that he ſhould find in the place, if it 
was not delivered up in three days; The ſtipendiaries knew nothing of this 
treaty: but when the place was ſurrendered purſuant to it, Henry permitted them 
to march off freely with their horſes and arms; giving them that mark of his 
eſteem, in-regard of their fidelity to their maſter. 


© SHREWSBURY was now the onely confiderable place left in the hands of Robert: 
the roads to it were bad, narrow, and inconvenient for the march of an army; 
all the country being full of woods, very thick, and lined with archers, to gall the 
ſoldiers in their paſſage : but Henry employing the ſix thouſand: foot he had with 
him, in cutting down the woods, and opening the roads, ſoon got over theſe dif- 
ficulties. Robert, ſeeing the deſperateneſs of his condition; and that there was no 
oppoſing ſo potent an army, met the king as he drew near the town; acknowledged 
his crime; and offering him the keys of the place, ſubmitted to his mercy: which 
his majeſty granted, and upon the ' ſurrender of Arundel, and all his other caſtles, 
gave him a ſafe- conduct to paſs with his horſes and armes into Normandie. His 
vaſt eſtate. was confiſcated: and his two brothers were involved in his ruin;  Reger 
earl of Laucaſtire, called the Poytovin from having married a wife of that country, 
who was lord of all the lands between the Raible and the Merſcy, and had as large 
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an eſtate in Nerk/hire and other parts, and Arnulf de Montgomery, lord of Pembrobe- HE wx v t, 
ſhire, being obliged to quit the realm with the loſs of all their poſſeſſions in Eng- 1 
land: Robert de Pontęfract and Robert de Malet were afterwards treated in the ſame 
manner; ſtripped of their eſtates, and dying in exile. Ivo de Grentemeſuil imagined 
he might ſave his, by mortgaging it for fifteen years to the king's* chief favourite 
and counſellor Robert count of Meulant, and by going on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land: but this cunning and ravenous nobleman having once got it into his hands, 

it was for ever loſt to Ivo's poſterity. By the ruin of the great family of Beleſme, 

Huy ſaw himſelf abſolute maſter of his kingdom: and no body daring to diſpute 
his will, or to ſtand in their own defence, he uſed. his power in a very arbitrary 

manner, without any regard to juſtice or his treaty with Robert; all whoſe adherents 
he confidered as his enemies, and, being implacable in his hatred, found means to 
ruin, There was likewiſe a political view in this proceeding : the overgrown eſtates 
in the families of the original ſet of Norman nobility, concerned in the conqueſt, 
rendered two or three of them united a match for the crown in power. By 
parcelling out their eſtates to Geffrey de Clinton, Ralf Baſſet *, Hugh de Bocklond, 
 Wilkam Truſſebot, Hamo de Falaiſe, Robert de Boſtar, and others of his favourites, 
all of low rank at that time (though raiſed by this new feofment of lands, their 
families ſoon came to be conſiderable) the king advanced his own authority, and 
leſſened the ſtrength of the nobility ; all power growing leſs by being divided into 
many hands; which it is not eaſy to unite ; or, if it were, their influence would till 
be leſs conſiderable, than if the whole centred in one perſon. 


LIL. Tur moſt conſiderable power now left in the nation, diſtin& from that of Diſpute about 
the crown, was lodged in the biſhops and abbots. The king, whoſe view: was to 2 er? : 
keep them dependent, ſaw with infinite concern the attacks made upon his pre- tronage of | 
rogative, in the point of the donation of prelacies, by the papal decrees againſt lay- — 
inveſtitures, and the meaſures which the court of Rome was taking in order to ſub- 
ject all eccleſiaſticks to its own, by exempting them from the regal, authority. The 
agents, ſent by the kings and Anſelm to Rome, returned about the time of the peace > 
made between the, two brothers : and had brought an anſwer from the Pope, in- 
liſting upon the execution of the late canons againſt inveſtitures. Henry however 
had required the archbiſhop to do him homage, and conſecrate ſuch perſons as he 
ſhould inveſt with prelacies ; telling him, that he would not part with the rights of 
his crown, eſtabliſhed by the conſtant practice of his predeceſſors, nor ſuffer any 
man in his realm that would not give him the uſual ſecurities of a ſubject, 

Anſelm flatly refuſed : and the king, though preſſed by ſome of the nobility, who 
perhaps wanted to ſee him embroiled, to caſt off all obedience to the Pope, would 
not proceed any farther, at a time, when that great prelate's ſervices were ſo recent. 
But as it was found very inconvenient for things to continue long in a ſtate of 
ſuſpenſe, he ſent for Anſelm to Wincheſter, and propoſing to ſend freſh agents to 
Rome to know the laſt reſolution of that court, it was agreed to; the king naming for 
his Girard, late biſhop of Hereford and ele& of York, Herbert of Thetford, and 
Robert biſhop of Cheſter; and Anſelm on his part deputing two monks, Baldwin 
and Alexander. Theſe agents returned this year about Michaelmas ; when the 
king, in an aſſembly of his nobility +, inveſted two new biſhops in the ſees of Sarum 
and Hereferd : and ſent Auſelm word, he muſt either comply with the ancient 
uſages of the realm, or elſe quit the kingdom. The Pope's anſwers, as well to 
the king as to the archbiſhop, were of the ſame tenor as the former; condemning 
lay. inveſtitures: but the king would not produce his letter, and the authority of 
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Hzxxyl. that directed to Anſelm was called in queſtion by the three biſhops, who had b. 
XR ſent to Rome, and maintained, that the anſwer which they had received * 


Boox V. 


Pope's mouth amounted to a revocation of what was written to the archbiſho 
They averred in the ſolemneſt manner, on the faith due to their epiſcopal "of 
racer, that the pontif had ordered them to aſſure the king, that ag long as the 
king behaved himſelf like a good prince in other matters, he would indulge him 
© in the point of inveſtitures, and not excommunicate him for giving the paſtoral 
* ſtaff to prelates: but he did not care to give this under his hand in a letter, leg it 
* ſhould come to the knowledge of other princes, who would be apt to uſurp the 
e ſame privilege.” This ſolemn aſſeveration of the biſhops, differing from Au. 
ſelm's letter and the report of his agents, caufed a great diverſity of ſentiments in 
the aſſembly : but moſt of the prelates and nobles, inclined either to believe the 
three biſhops, or to favour the king's cauſe, were for inſiſting peremptorily on the 
archhiſhop's doing homage, and conſecrating the two new biſhops, that were im. 
mediately to be inveſted, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors. Anſelm, in 
this eontradiction of teſtimonies;  ©* deſired time to fend to Rome to be informed of 
the truth of the matter, and till then would not withdraw his communion from 
e ſach as received inveſtitures from the crown: but he would neither conſecrate 
< ſueh himſelf, nor give any commiſſion to others for their conſecration.” 
Tuus the affair ſlept for a while: and the two new biſhops, being inveſted, im- 
mediately fat in the national ſynod held at this time , with the king's leave, in the 
church of St. Paul at London; in which Anſelm preſided, and at his tequeſt the lay 
nobility aſſiſted, that its decrees might by the joint care of the clergy and laity be 
the better executed. The firſt a&t* of this ſynod was the depriving of fix abbots 
on pretehce of fimony 3, and three others for different cauſes : after which it pro- 
ceeded to draw up in a great. hurry ſeveral canons not duly conſidered ; as the 
archbiſhbp himſelf acknowledgetli in his letter upon this ſubject. It was now that 
he got his own diſtdſte to long hair warranted by a canon“ obliging all perſons to 
cut it ſo, that part of their eats might appear 5; and the papal decrees againſt the 
marriage of the clergy*, and the ſons of prieſts? ſucceeding their fathers in 
-churches 5, to he received. It looked like Chr:/tran tenderheſs and charity, to for- 
bid the ſelling of mens, like beaſts in a market; a practice probably occaſioned by 
the vaſt number of ſlaves that had gone from England in expeditions to the Holy 
Land: but it was evidently calculated to gratify the avarice,of the court of Rome, 
to prohibite the marriage of kinsfolks to the ſeventh generation, to annul them 
when contracted, and to treat them as downright inceſt ; with which however that 
court could for a valuable conſideration diſpenſe. It was proper for the preſer- 
vation of diſcipline, to prevent the encroachment of monks on the rights and 
emoluments of the parochial clergy; to prevent new chapels '* being erected 
without the biſhops conſent ; and to ſtop the conſecration of churches till ſut- 
ficient neceſſaries for the pariſh prieſt and the church were provided. It was 
letter, about the canons of this very ſynod, gives 
the term of fornication to a clergyman's cohabi- 
tation with his wife; Concil. M. Brit. t. I. P. 


384. b. . 
3 This was not obſerved till 


Jb. p. 6 . Paris. | 
I I am apt to think, that as theſe 
afterwards reſtored to their former dignities (MA. 
Paris, A. D. 1103) by the Pope at Anſelm's inter- 
ceſſion, all their ſimony was the receiving' of their 


abbbts * 


inveſtitures from lay hands; Which Pope Pa ſcbal 


in his letter [ Eadmer, p. 66.) calls Venenoſa F imo- 
niaræ pravitatis radix, and was charged by all the 
partizans of the papacy in thoſe days as downright 
ſimony. Thus in the language of the ſame age, the 


wives of clergymen were ſtyled concubinæ, focaric 
meretrices ; and caftitas meant no more than living 


an unmarried life, the kind of chaſtity upon which 


the monks laid the greateſt ſtreſs; and An/elm's  - 


have his hair cut, and the.nobility then with him, 
were dtawyn to follow the example. 


ban II, in the council of Clermont, A. D. 1095 


three years _afterz when the king being in Ner- 
mandie was perſuaded by Serlo, biſhop of Sees, to 


6 Can. 5, 6, 7. | 7 Gan. 8. | 
3 This pa A LPL had been made by Pope Ur- 


9 Can. 28. 10 Can, 25. 


1 Can. 22, 26. 
* Can, 16. Gan. 17. 


rtobabi 
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| probably to widen the diſtinction between the clergy and the laity ( a point much Hz x v. 
jaboured in that age by the Popes) that the former * were forbidden to be either 15 Sz 
ſtewards in ſecular matters, or (agreeable to a former deeree of an Engliſp council) 

to be judges in caſcs of blood ; and that abbots3 were diſcharged from dubbing 

knights; a practice, which from this time fell into deſuetude, though the king then 

upon the throne thought, fit afterwards, when he founded the abbey of Reading 4, 

to grant the abbot, in a charter confirmed by king John, the privilege of creating 

clergymen, as well as laymen, knights; with ſome cautions for his behaviour on 

ſuch occaſions. Theſe are the moſt material points that merited the attention or 

cognizance of this ſynod: at the concluſion whereof, Roger, ele& of Hereford, 

died; being ſucceeded. by Reinelm, the queen's chancellor ; who was inveſted by 


the king in the ſame manner as his predeceſſor. "* 
ANSELM not long after was deſired again by the king to confecrate the biſhops 4. D. 1163. 
lately inveſted 5, with William elect. of - Wincheſter. This laſt being come over to > 
the archbiſhop's ſentiments, ready to receive the paſtoral ſtaff from him, and de- 
termined not to exerciſe any authority in epiſcopal eauſes, he was willing enough to 
conſecrate : but abſolutely refuſed to perform the ſame office to the others. Hen 
would have them all conſecrated, or none; and ordered Gerald, archbiſhop of York, 
with ſome other biſhops, to do it: but William refuſing to be ſo conſectated, and 
Reinelm returning the enſigns of his inveſtiture, this ſcheme was utterly diſappointed. 
The king, about mid-lent following, going to meet Robert count of Flanders upon 
buſineſs at Dover, came to Canterbury: and ſignified to the archbiſhop, that Ke muſt 
either comply with him in the points diſputed, or prepare himſelf to go an exile 
abroad, and have all the temporalities of his ſee confiſcated. Anſelm was willing 
to be determined by the Pope's letters, which were lately arrived; but had not yet 
been opened: nor would the king ſuffer it to be done; alledging, he had nothing 
to do with the Pope in his own affairs. The prelate however continuing firm in 
his reſolution, not to comply without directions from the court of Rome, his ma- 
jeſty preſſed him to go thither himſelf; to try if he could not prevail to keep him 
from being diſhonoured by the loſs of his predeceſſor's rights: and the court of 
peers, at its Eafter meeting, being entirely of the fame opinion, Anſelm, on April 
27, failed over to Mitſand, and got in September to Rome; where William de Warel- 
maſt, the king's agent, had arrived a few days before. This agent, who was a man 
of parts and addreſs, had uſed all his art and induſtry to bring the court of Rome 
to a compliance with his maſter's deſires; repreſenting or infinuating his reſo- 
lution not to part with the rights of his crown; the indignity he would ſuffer in 
being ſtripped of what his precedeſſors had always enjoyed; the reſentment it 
would occaſion ; the conſequences whereof, in an open breach with Rome, and in 
ſtopping the large ſums which were continually flowing thither from England, they 
might probably lament; when it was tao late for a remedy. Theſe repreſenta- 
tions, and perhaps ſome other ways of ſoftening, brought over ſeveral of that court 
to the king's fide : and though the Pope himſelf continued firm in his reſolution 
to take away the royal donations of churches, he did not yet care to puſlſĩ matters 
to a rupture. He wrote a letter in ſofter terms than ordinary to the king; frying 
to perſuade him to give up the point in debate; profeſſing, that © he ſhould be glad 
* to oblige him in any lawful thing; and had no defign of curtailing his due pre- 

* rogative.: but the granting inveſtitures was a privilege ſo effentiaÞ to the govern- . 
ment of the church, that it could not be allowed a layman.” This, with foe 
' This diſtinction is preſerved in the canon loſs of his quality, and forfeiture of his dignity. 
againſt ſodomy, which was to be puniſhed. in a Can. g. 3 Can. 18. «Note Jed. in 

clergyman with degradation, atid an incapacity of Zadmer. p. 207. 5 Eadmery p. 59. & feq. 
being advanced higher, but in a layman with the 1 5 f 
—_ 5 ſſmall 
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HEN I. ſmall compliances in other matters, was all that Vareluaſ could obtain; 
AD nas he ſtaid behind Anſelm till the latter end of November: and it not being a 
to his maſter's wiſhes, he notified to the archbiſhop, when he had overtake 
the road, that the king did not deſire to ſee him in England; unleſs his 
towards him was conformable to the example of his predeceſſors. This determined 
Anſelm", who was reſolved not to do homage, nor communicate with the receivers 
of lay-inveſtitures, without a papal diſpenſation, to paſs ſome time at Lyon: and he 
ſtaid there two years, expecting in vain ſome alteration in the ſtate of affairs, that 

might allow him to return to England. " 


though 
greeable 
n him on 
behaviour 


Henry's mea- LIN. WrirsT Henry was thus ſtruggling to maintain his prerogative in the 
S patronage or donation of churches, he had much raiſed it in * civil matters: and 
Ergland., was grown rich by the confiſcations of the great barons, that had adhered to his 
brother. Among the ſufferers on this account was William de Warenne ea) of 

Surrey; who retiring to Normandie, and complaining, to the duke, of the earldom 

and great eſtate he had loſt for his cauſe, Robert, full of romantick notions of 

honour, and never thinking where that was concerned, took a ſudden reſolution of 

going over to England, to mediate with his brother for the reſtitution of his lands and 
honours. Henry pretended to be angry with his vifit, though he came only with 

eleven attendants ; aſked the opinion of his council about the treatment to be given 

enemies that entered his realm without his leave: and ſent to his brother, to know 

what he meant by coming over. Robert then perceived what an inconſiderate ſtep 

he had taken, and that if he did not carry himſelf very prudently he ſhould be 

_ detained priſoner : nor were his apprehenſions leſſened, when, complaining to his 

brother of the confiſcation of the earl of Surrey's eſtate, contrary to the articles of 

their treaty, Henry upbraided him in harſh terms with a like breach of it in giving 

Robert de Beleſme his father's demeſnes, with the caſtle of Argentan, the lands of 

the ſee of Seez and the foreſt of Golfer ; though Robert had tried in vain to reduce 

that turbulent rebel by force, and had been obliged at laſt, purely by the neceſſity 

of his affairs, to procure a peace on thoſe hard conditions. The count of Meu- 

lant, Henry's chief miniſter, the falſeſt, craftieſt, and moſt artful man of his time, 

was employed to work up the duke's fears, and to ſuggeſt, that there was no eſ- 

caping the danger, but by making the queen a compliment of the three thouſand 

marks + annuity, which he received from her huſband. Robert gave into the ſnare 

remitting the annuity, which he had received only for one year; and this making 

matters eaſy with Henry, equally pleaſed with enriching himſelf and with increaſing 

his brother's neceſſities, War ane was reſtored to his honours : and the duke returned 

home to repent at leiſure of his haſty unadviſed journey. 

A.D. 1104 Tux next year afforded another remarkable inſtance of Henry's perſeverance in 
V his deſign of ruining the great nobility, and of wrecking his vengeance on all he 
ſuſpected to be his enemies, or favourers of his brother Robert. William, count 

of Mortain and earl of Cornwall, was his couſin-german, being the ſon of Robert 
half brother to the Conqueror, and brother by the whole blood to Odo biſhop of 

Bayeux and earl of Kent; who, accompanying the duke of Normandie in his ex- 

pedition to the Holy Land, had died during the 5 voyage at Palermo in Sicih. 
He was the undoubted heir of his uncle, and claimed the earldom of Kent, which 

Odo had enjoyed: but making a demand of it in an importunate, if not in an ar- 
rogant, manner, at the time that Robert, after his return from the Eaſt, was about 
invading England; when he imagined Henry, whom he never liked from his ear ly 
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durſt not deny him any thing, he was from thence ſuſpected as an enemy. Hz 


The king gave him a prudent anſwer, contrived to leave him in hopes, and kee 
him in ſuſpenſe till the ſtorm was blown over; nor did William make any de- 
ſection, or give any open aſſiſtance to Robert: but Henry, with whoſe political 
maxims it claſhed to aggrandize any of the nobility, and who out of the jealou ly 
and malignity of his nature, imagined him to have been concerned in the gene- 


al conſpiracy, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf by the peace quite out. of danger, gave 
him a flat denial. It was not agreeable to the king's politicks to create an enemy 


buy ill uſage, and leave it in his power to revenge it on occaſion: he proceeded 

accordingly to call William to account for ſome lands, that it was pretended, he 
poſſeſſed illegally. It was not proper to uſe violence againſt ſo great a man and 
{ near a relation; ſo that to keep the appearance of equity, and ſhew an ex- 
terior regard to the law, it was reſolved to proceed in the way of a judicial proceſs. 
The juſticiaries were the king's creatures, obſequious to his will, and ready to 
execute the meaſures which his paſſions dictated: William was condemned not 
only to loſe the lands, which, it may be preſumed, he had, like other rapacious 
Normans, uſurped ; but (what is utterly unconceivable) the earldom of Cornwall 
aud all the vaſt eſtate in Suſex and other counties; which his father was juſtly 
poſſeſſed of according to Domeſday book, and which he inherited from him by an 
undoubted title, William *, full of fury at this treatment, retired to his county of 
Mortain in Normandie: and from thence waſted ſome of the king's lands and thoſe 
of his partizans, that lay adjoining to his own, and had not been delivered up to 
Robert purſuant to the peace between the two brothers: and this behaviour draw- 
ing to him a number of gentlemen, that, according to the mode and circumſtances 
of the tinie, took the ſame delight in plunder, he became the head of another 
faction; which with Robert de Beleſme haraſſed their native country with continual 
devaſtations. r Cert Fd : 95 | | 


LIV. Taz duke of Normandie, either deſpiſing the world and given up to de: And to reduce 
votion, as: Eadmer ſays, or amuſing himſelf. in plays and feaſtings, as his bro- Via 


ther 's ſarcaſm on him ſuggeſts, did not interpoſe to ſuppreſs any of theſe diſorders: 
bor indeed was he able to prevent them; being (as Ordericus + repreſents) fo eaſy 

in granting every thing aſked of him, that he had left himſelf nothing more to 
give, having granted away all his demeſnes, except 5 the city of Rouen; ſo careleſs 
in ſquandering his money, that he was generally in want; and fo bare of cloaths, 
that he was ſometimes forced to lie in bed till noon, and could not go to church 
for want of them; whilſt thoſe about him, abuſing his lenity, ſtole his breeches, 
ſtockings, and other apparel. None expecting any relief from him in this deſpi- 
cable condition, Serlo *:the. biſhop, and Ralf, abbot of Seez, went over into Eng- 
land, to implore the king's aſſiſtance againſt the tyrannical oppreſſions of Robert 
de Beleſme £ and many of the Norman nobility, as well of the clergy as laity, peti- 
tioned by their agents for the ſame protection. Henry, not content with bereav- 
ing his brother of a kingdom to which he had a better right than himſelf, wanted 
_ likewiſe to ſtrip him of his dutchy; not thinking himſelf ſecure in the one, 


whilſt he enjoyed the other. 'He had, with this view, encouraged the troubles 


of that country : and a civil war ariſing; about the ſueceſſion of William II, count 


of Breteuii, between Reginald ſon of Roger, William's brother, the rightful heir; 


and Euſtace, a natural ſon of the deceaſed count, he had ſupported the latter in his 


unjuſt pretenſions; given him his own natural daughter Juliana in marriage; ſent 
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HEN Rv V over the count of Meulant to promote his ſervice; and ſollicited all the Norman 


BI 
A. D. 1104. 


the chief of which were the counts of Meulant, Cheſter, Aumale, Eu, and Mor. 


A. D. 1105, Tux year following, in the laſt week of Lent, he paſſed over again into Nor. 
NV mandie with a great army, in order to reduce the country into his own ſubjection: 


4 b. 1106. IT doth not appear for what reaſon, or whether by his invitation (for certainly 
ST a man ſo obnoxious durſt not enter his territories without a licenſe) 3 Robert dt Be- 
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barons in his behalf ; declaring he ſhould look upon every body as his own enemy 
that did not favour his deſigns. His own were certainly much favoured by this 
application from Normandie; which tempted him to paſs over thither in the @m. 
mer with a body of forces, not to commit hoſtilities (for he pretended only to be 
come over to viſit Danfront and other places belonging to him in the neighbour. 
hood) but to ſee the number of his friends, and to concert meaſures with ſuch a 
were in his intereſts. He was viſited upon his arrival by moſt of the nobility , 


tagne, or Perche, Ralf de Conches, Robert de Thorigny, Ralf de Mortemer, and Ro- 
bert de Montfort. There was ſtill one great nobleman, very capable of oppoſing 
his deſigns, and too honourable to deſert the allegiance he owed to his natural 
prince ; this was William count of Evreux: whom yet, when his money and 
promiſes had failed of their uſual influence, he found means to gain, by making 
his brother acceſſary to his own ruine. He had ſufficient experience of the eafinef; 
of Robert's nature: and inviting him to a friendly interview, perſuaded this un- 
thinking prince to make him a grant of the ſovereignty of the county of Hureux, 
and to aſſign to him the count's homage and allegiance. Villiam was ſent for: 
and the duke with great ſolemnity taking his hand, put it into his brother's; who 
received him for his vaſſal; notwithſtanding that the count had repreſented before 
hand to him the ill conſequences of the ſtep he was going to take, in thus transfer. 
ring hisallegiance. Robert was indeed ſtartled at this remonſtrance; but having given 
his word, it ſerved only to make him play the fool with his eyes open: in ſpight 
of all the miſchiefs which he ſaw would follow it, like a man of nice honour, he 
performed a promiſe, into which he had been unwarily ſurprized. Henry, having 
thus paved the way of uſurping all his brother's dominions, returned, full of hopes 
of carrying his point, at the latter end of autumn into England. | 


and landing at Barfleur, encamped, on Egſter eve, at Carentan. There he was 
joined by the greateſt part of the Norman nobility ; who, bribed by the gold and 
filver brought out of England, and forgetting the allegiance they owed to their natural 
lord, joined him, with their followers : and admitted his troops into their caſtles, 
He received a further reinforcement from Helie count of Maine, whom he had 
engaged in his intereſt, and from a body of Bretons which he had taken into his pay: 
and inveſting Bayeux, which was bravely defended by De Launay the governor, 
took it at laſt by ſtorm ; ſetting in his fury fire to the town, and burning the ca- 
thedral, which he afterwards, by way of penance, rebuilt. | The inhabitants of 
Caen, either diſguſted at the levies they were forced to pay for erecting a cauſe- 
ways, which the duke had ordered to be made for their great convenience, ter- 
rified by the calamity of Bayeux, or elſe corrupted by money, opened their gates 
to him: and ſome other places likewiſe ſubmitting, Henry advanced to Falaiſe, 
which he beſieged, and tried to take by various aſſaults. But being repulſed in 
all, Robert de Thorigny diſabled by a wound, - Roger earl of Glhuceſler killed, and 
the count of Maine retiring with his troeps, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege: and 
ſeeing no likelihood of reducing the country that year, went over before winter to 
England, in order to return next year with greater forces to compleat his con- 
queſt of the dutchy. : | Kage ns” 7 50 
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* followed him thither, and ſtaid with him part of the Chriſimas holidays : H 
but whether the king was not able to gain him, or it was thou 
X ſecret convention between them for the betraying of his lord, they parted, at leaſt 
in appearance, enemies. Whether the duke was by this means apprized of Henry's 
Jefigns, or raiſed out of his indolence by the remonſtrances of other friends, he 
thought it proper to divert the ſtorm ', by making a viſit to his brother: and find- 
ing him in Lent, keeping his court at Northampton, expoſtulated with him about 
his late invaſion of Nermandie; demanding reſtitution of the towns he had taken. 
This Henry abſolutely refuſed : and Robert, convinced of his perſiſting in the deſign 
of ſubduing the reſt of the dutchy, left him ſoon ; and full of reſentment, re- 
turned home to prepare the beſt he could for the defence of his remaining territo- 
cies, The king was conſcious of the iniquity of his proceedings, and the un- 

natural uſurpation he intended: and to render his conduct leſs ſhocking, by cover- 
ing it with the cloak of religion, and pretences of the publick good, he had either 
procured, or pretended to have, letters from Pope * Paſchal, with whom he was 


now in better terms than formerly; directing and inciting him to reſcue Normandie 
fom the ill government of his brother. The churches, which had been burnt in 
the civil wars of that country, though both fides were equally guilty in that 3 re- 
ſpect, ſerved him for a pretext to ſend after Eqſter embaſſadors to the king of 
France and the count of Anjou; preſſing them to take vengeance on Robert de Be- 
ine and the count of Mortain, as enemies of the church; in hopes of hindering 
them by ſuch a diverſion from aſſiſting his brother with their forces. All wri- 
ters complain of the miſery, to which the people of England were at this time 
reduced by the infupportable taxes, laid upon them for defraying Henry's expences 
in bribes to the Normans, and in the expeditions of the two precedent years : he 
was now to raiſe larger ſums, and to levy a greater army for this year's cam- 
paign; a work of ſuch difficulty, that he did not paſs over to Normandie, till a 
His firſt attempt was upon Tenerchebray, a caſtle belonging to William count of 
Mertain; which he at firſt propoſed only to block up by a fort that he erected over 
againſt it: but the count having found means to throw a fupply of victuals into 
the ſame place, he thought fit to beſiege it in form. Wilkam applied to the duke 
and to Robert de Beleſme for ſuccours: and the former having firſt ſent to his 
brother to raiſe the fiege, and in failure thereof to proclaim war againſt him, they 
marched to his relief with their united forces. Some monks laboured to prevent 
2 battle : but Henry, knowing himſelf the ſtronger, would agree to no terms leſs 
than the full poſſeſſion of half the dutchy, and the government of the whole; 
condeſcending however to leave the other half to Robert, provided he did not pre- 
tend to meddle in the government; or elſe to give him an equivalent for it, by a 
penſion out of his exchequer. Theſe terms were thought too unreaſonable by the 
council of Normandie: and Robert reſolved upon an engagement, though much 
inferior to his brother in numbers. He charged the main body of the Engliſb with 
ſo much + fury that he broke them; and was well ſeconded by the count of Mor- 
tain, commander of one of his wings, who forced the Britons to give ground: But 
Robert de Beleſme, who was 5 at the head of the other, and ſeems not to have be- 
haved with his uſual valour and conduct, being eaſily put to flight by the count 
of Maine; and the Engliſh being rallied by their king, who came up with a body 
of horſe to ſupport them, the duke's army, overpowered by numbers, was entirely 
routed. The battle was fought on Michoelmas eve ; and Robert de Beleſme, flying 
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HENRY I. early from the field, made his eſcape : but the duke himſelf, the count of Mp: 
p 1 tain, Robert d Eſtouteville, William Criſpin, and William de Ferrieres, with ſome 
| thouſands of common ſoldiers, were taken priſoners; as was likewiſe E * 
Atheling. This laſt prince being of the ſame age, temper, diſpoſitions, and turn 
of mind with duke Robert, a great friendſhip had been contracted between them: 
and though the obligations he was under to endeavour the reſtoration of his "lh 
phew Edgar to the throne of Scotland, hindered him from accom panying the 
duke when he firſt ſet out on his expedition to the Holy Land, yet as ſoon as that 
work was effected, he followed him thither with twenty thouſand Engl | 
and undertook to defend Laodicea in Cæloſyria for him againſt the infidels. After | 
their return from the Eaſt, he had continued his attachment to Robert; living in 
his court at Rouen, and ſharing his fate in this unfortunate battle: though he met 
with better uſage afterwards from Henry; being carried to England, and ſoon 
after ſet at liberty, as a man of no conſequence. The count of Mortain, Robert 
d. Eftouteville, and William Criſpin were ſent thither likewiſe : but condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment, William de Ferrieres fared better, through the bravery and 
fidelity of the garriſon and inhabitants of Falaiſe; who having ſworn not to de- 
liver the place but to him or the duke in perſon, Henry was forced to employ him 
in order to get poſſeſſion of it; for fear it ſhould fall into the hands of Nobert de 
Beleſme, from whom it could not eaſily be recovered. The duke himſelf was car- 
ried by his brother along with him to Rowen : the town readily ſubmitting, he gave 
orders to Hugh Nonant to deliver up the caſtle ; all his other fortreſſes in Normandie 
doing the ſame upon the like orders. When Henry had thus made all the uſe he could 
of Robert, he ſent him to England; where he was kept twenty eight years a cloſe 
Priſoner, till death put an end to his miſery in A. D. 1134, at Cardif in Gla- 
morganſtire, the laſt place of his captivity. Such was the unnatural cruelty ex- 
erciſed by Henry upon one, who was incapable of doing the leaſt act of that kind to 
the greateſt ſtranger; who was too much a lover of quiet, and too exact an obſerver 
of his word, to render ſuch ſevere precautions neceſſary; and who was likewiſe his 
elder brother and natural lord: but the eaſy ways, found out by the monks in ages 
of ignorance, of commuting for fins, gave too much encouragement to the moſt 
ſhocking iniquities; and the founding of the * abbey of Reading ſerved to ſtiffle the 


reproaches of his conſcience. _ | 
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Tre ſurrender of Falaiſe was of the greater conſequence to the king of Eng- 
land, becauſe it put into his hands William, the onely ſon of his brother Nubert; 
whoſe being in his power ſecured to him an undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the dutchy. 

There are few perſons ſo extremely profligate, but they have ſome regard to their 
reputation; Henry was afraid of falling under the imputation of ſome crime of the 
blackeſt dye, if any accident ſhould attend the young prince-whilſt in his cuſtody 
or court: and out of this apprehenſion 3, committed him to the care of Hehe de &. 
Saen; to whom Rabert had given the county of Arques, with his natural daughter 
in marriage, and who taking great care of William education, executed his truſt ; 
very honourably. Nothing was now wanting to compleat the reduction of Nor- 
mandie, but the ſubmiſſion of Robert de Beleſine: and this nobleman having in van 
ſollicited Helie count of Maine to join him, and make war upon the uſurper (ſo be 

termed Henry) made uſe, of his mediation for obtaining a peace with the king, 

0 upon the conditions of giuing up che biſhoprick of Ses, Argentan, and the foreſt 
ct Gouffer, and of being reſtored: the vicounty of. Falaiſe, with all the offices and 

benefices, which, his father Rogen de Montgomery bad enjoyed in Normandie. The 

whole country being now in peace, Henry held a great council of the pre- 
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nites and baronäge at Difeus, to provide for the preſervation of it by holeſomè He »  v I: 

regulations; for reſtoring the injured” to their rights,” for puniſhing robberies, and - fp 

preventing depredations for the future. Among/others, it was declared in this 

council, "that all the grants which Nobert had mire of His father's demeſnes were 

null, as made by tmpradence, and in favour of perſons that provetl ingrateful: and 

orders were iſſued, that they ſhould be all reſumed into the king's hands, and that 

all eaſtles and fortreſſes erected ſince the Conquerors death ſhould: be demoliſhed, 

is neſts of tyranti/ aul receptacles of robbers, Peace being thus firmly ſettled, 

Henry had nothing more to do abroad in civil affairs, but to receive the homages of 

al the Norman nobility 4! and theſe acts of recognition being compleated in his court 


it Gema he retained in the Leut following to Engl... 
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LV. Tur chief buſineſs that called him thither, was, the putting in execution of 4. P. 110). 
che late compromiſe he had made with"the Pope about inveſtitures, and the finiſli- The dipas 

ing of all the diſputes between himſelf and Anſelm *, This' ptelate having been about inveſt 

forbid to return into Eugland, unleſs he would comply with the cuſfoms obſerved promiled. 

in the time of the two laſt kings, had ſtaid fixteen months at Lyon; when he re- 

ceived a letter from the Pope, dated March 26, A. D. 1 105, acquainting him witli 

the excommunication of Robert count of Meulant and other counſellors; who had 

put the king upon granting inveſtitures, and of ſuch as received them from him; 

and that the like ſentence againſt his majeſty was only deferred in expectation of 

the arrival of ſome agents in his behalf. Eaſter day fell that yeat on April ꝙ: and 

Anſelm having ſtaid to receive the ſentence againſt the king, ſet out from Lyon pro- 

bably in May; paſſed by Cluny to Bliis, where he made a viſit to the king's ſiſter 

Adela;'counteſs of ':Blois ; apprizing her of the reaſon of his coming into France; 

and of the reſolution taken for excommunicating her brother. This devout princeſs 

had been very bountiful to the archbiſhop during his former, as well as preſent, 

exile: and being extremely concerned at the cenſure to be iſſued againſt the king, 

laboured to prevent it, by bringing about a conference between him and Anſelm, in 

order to adjuſt their differences 3. They met accordingly at the caſtle: of / Aigle 

on July 22, and having ſettled them fo far as the archbiſhop conceived himſelf to 

be empowered to conſent; the king was reconciled to him; reſtored him the rents 

of his ſee; and would have given him leave to return to England, if he would 

have communicated with the prelates who had received royal inveſtitures, and with 

ſuch as had conſeerated thoſe ſo inveſted. But Anſelm, not caring to take this ſtep; 

choſe to ſtay in Nermindie till the return of the agents, whom they were to ſend 

to Rome about ſome matters, which they were not able to determine of themſelves. 

This reconciliation was of great uſe to the king in a juncture, when ſeveral deſigns 

were formed to his prejudice, and ready to break out upon his being excom- 

municated? but theſe were all baffled upon the ſentence being prevented. Henry, 

however, deſirous to be as far advanced as poſſible in the conqueſt of Normandie 

before the remaining points were ſettled, was in no haſte to diſpatch his agents to 

Rome : it was prepoſed they ſhould return thence by the Chriſimas following; but 
de doth not ſeem to have ſent them before that time; notwithſtanding all the re- 

monſtranees of Anſelm and others againſt ſo inconvenient a delay. At laſt Wiliamde 
arelwaſt de puted on his part, and Baldwin'de Tournay, on the archbiſhop's, ſet out 

together for Rome : and having adjuſted the undetermined points with the Pope, Paſ- 

 chal*, on March 23, H. D. 1 106, fignified by a brief to Anuſelm, thut he ſhould receive 
all the prelates, who had either received inveſtitures, or been concerned in the bene- 
diction of ſuch as had, or had done homage to the crown, upon their making ſuch ſa- 
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Hexal. tisfaction, as the two agents were inſtructed to tell him verbally: and with 
7 D105, to ſuch as ſhould hereafter receive prelacies from the cron, and did — 

provided this was done without being inveſted in the uſual manner, he was fillt, 

conſecrate them either by hiraſelf,, or by commiſſion. The king, upon 3, #4 
alls account of the accommodation, delighted that he had got ſo well out of this 
troubleſome affair, ſent Anſelm leave to return home: but the archbiſhop-3, was ſto 
ped in his journey by ſickneſs; till Henry was on the point of coming oper do com 
pleat his purchaſe, rather than conqueſt, of Normandie; which made him think it 
more proper to wait at Bec for the king's arrival. Poier weliction Bart vis 

ANSELM had received from England heavy complaints of the intolerable op- 
preſſions there exerciſed as well upon the clergy as laity: and was defirous to orn. 
cure ſome redreſs for theſe grievances before he came over. The vaſt ſums ex- 
pended by the king in bribing®* the Nerman nobility, had otcafioned thoſe oypteſ. 
ſions which reduced half the nation to beggary ; the poorer fort having their goods 
ſeized z the very beds they lay on and the utenſils of their houſes ſold; being 
turned out of their houſes, and the poſts of their doors plucked up; whilſt richer 
people were plagued with new invented forfeitures, and proſecuted. in the king's 
court with as little juſtice (that judicatute allowing no plea. againſt the king's 
intereſts) and as great cruelty as had ever been practiſed in the time of Rufus. But 
what the archbiſhop laid ſtill more to heart, was the grievous fines. laid upon the 
clergy, under pretence of the canons made in the late council of Landon againſt 
marriages. That council, like the mixed aſſemblies in the Saxon times; had been 
compoſed of the lay nobility as well as prelates: and the penalties, providing for the 
obſervance of thoſe canons, were both of an eccleſiaſtical and civil nature; mar- 
ried prieſts 3 being put out of the protection of the law, which was equivalent to 
an out- lawry, and incapacitated to celebrate divine ſervice. Since the Cunquerur-s 
ſeparation of the civil and eccleſiaſtical eourts, a diſtinction between. eauſes-of tif. 
ferent kinds had been eſtabliſned: and there was no longer any mixed judicature, 
as in formet days, for the trial of ſuch cauſes together; and to prevent all diſputes 
about the competent juriſdiction in ſuch caſts. It belonged to the civil powet to 

execute the civil penalty upon criminals: and the king's officers; proceeding in a 
very illegal and arbitrary manner, levied at firſt ſums of money upon ſuch of the 
clergy as kept their wives; and when this was found to ariſe to no great matter, 
upon all in general, without making any diſtinction between the innocent and the 
guilty, - Every pariſh church was taxed at a certain ſum i, and the incumbents 
were forced to pay it, notwithſtanding their innocence; if they would not be ſued 
in the king's court, and be put out of the protection of the law; be impriſoned 
and otherwiſe plagued ; hardſhips which, upon the king's coming to London, two 
hundred of the clergy; marching 5 barefoot in ſolemn proceſſion, had repreſented 
to him, but without relief. This Anſelm reſented as an impious violation of the 
liberty of the church: and wrote to Henry, preſſing him earneſtly to deſiſt from ſo 
heinous a fin, and not hurt bis own ſoul by meddling wich the clergy, whoſe of- 
fences were cognizable only by their own dioceſan biſhops, and if theſe were negli- | 
gent, by the archbiſhop or primate, The king deferred giving him ſatisfaction on 
this head, till he had conſulted his barons, who were to meet on Aſcenfion dey: 
and afterwards put it off, till he went over into Normandie, and could da it in a per- 
VVV 
found out for this, from the non- obſervance of other leètter to Alm, diſpenſed With the 6bfervation of 
canons ; particularly the eighth of the {aid council, this canon. 'E ui. p. 1... 
which incapacitated all clergymen, who were ſons 5 Eadmer, p 83, 86, 89. 
of prieſts, to ſucceed to their father's livings, 5 Bo 
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{nal conference. This was held on Auguft 15, in the, abbey, of Bec, when the Hanny L 
king promiſed he would take nothing from the elergy, who had not. yet, paid their J P. oe 


money; and ſuch as had ſhould. be; for three years to come, excuſed, of all impoſts, 
and free from all kind of trouble. All other matters in diſpute between them were 
adjuſted at the ſame time: and the king engaging as long as he lived to take no 
part of the profits of prelacies during their vacancy, Anſelm went over well fatisfied 
iat Encland. 10 J fei 4 & Un i 4 0 
3 was obliged to ſtay ſtill the beginning of the year following in Nor- 
nandie, to ſettle the country : but upon his coming over this year, it was propoſed 
to publiſh the terms of the late accommodation, at the Eaſter meeting of the pre- 
nutes and nobility. Paſchal, coming into France to hold a council at Troyes, and 
ending for Warekoaſt and Baldwin thither, the abſence of theſe two agents, with 
the uncertainty the king was in, as to the. Pope's final reſolutions, till their return, 
uſed the matter to be deferred till Wbitſontsde ;. as Anſelm's illneſs. occaſioned a 
further delay till the firſt of Auguf. The prelates and nobility of the kingdom, 
meeting * then at the king's palace in London, debated three days (in none of which 
was Anſelm preſent) the point of inveſtitures; ſome pleading hard for continuing 
the received practice, and not ſubmitting to the Pope's. injunctions. The: kings of 
' England had been always deemed the common patrons of all prelacies, and the de- 
livery of the paſtoral ſtaff * and ring had been a rite. conſtantly, uſed in their in- 
veſtitures of prelates. They were likewiſe ſo. tenacious of this right, that when 
Edgar gave the monks of Glaſtenbury 3 a privilege of electing their own abbot, he 
ſtill reſerved to himſelf} the power of inveſting the elected ſuperior; with the paſtoral 
ſtaff; which ſerved for an approbation of the election. Some great lords were alſo 
in poſſeſſion of the ſame rite, uſing it in abbeys of their own foundation, by the 
common right of pattons; and in others, by ſpecial grant of the cron; agreeable to 
the cuſtom obſerved in France, Germany, and other parts of Europe. The king, con- 
fidering this only as an exterior rite, which did not affect the ſubſtance of the thing 
in queſtion, thought that, by ſtill retaining the patronage of churches, or rather the 
approbation of the perſons choſen to fill them, if they were prelatical, he had made 
zvery good compoſition with Paſchal; who, in conſideration of his quitting a meet 
ceremony, had allowed him the homages of his prelates, which Pope Urhan had 
equally forbidden. | He'accordingly” enacted in Anſelm's+ preſence before the whole 
aſembly, that none ſhould for the future be inveſted in any biſhoprick or abbey 
wich the ring and paſtoral ſtaff, by the king, or any other layman whatſaqever ; and 
5 appointed per ſons to fill the vacant prelacies in Normandie, as well as Rug 


Tux Pope, unable to carry every thing at once, but ſure to do it by renewing his 
attacks in favourable ſeaſons, was fatisfied with laying a foundation for gaining in 
time all that he deſired, For the rite of inveſtiture being now; acknowledged to be 
eccleliaſtical, and as ſuch unlawful to be uſed by the laity, the patronage of churches, 
to which it was appendant, came of courſe to be reputed of the ſame nature : and 
vith better reaſon, becauſe the ſymbols uſed in that-rite, agrecable to the Saxen 
faſhions of delivering ſeiſin of lands, were meant only to convey. che poſſeſſion of 
| fictemporalties ; whereas the prelacy itſelf, or the government of the dioceſe and 

abbey, was conferred by the patronage or donation, The Pope arrogated to him- ; 
elf the ſupreme judicature in all ecciefieftical cauſes, and from the time that theſe 
wee by the Conquer ur ſeparated from civii ones, and appropriated to the ſole eO 
duizance of an eccleſiaſtical authority, he had begun to get poſſeſſion of that ſu- 


Ki P-9r. 2 See Sellen'r Not. in Eadmer. p- 142, 144. Ingulf. | x Mabnefs. I. il 6. 8. 1 
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4 D. 1108. ®LVI, Tur king having thus, by parting with one of the fineſt flowers in his f 
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NAA I. prentaty? He Was likewiſe! abſolüte in Hb power over monaſtic bodies: ang * 
NN rules of ca order beihg vᷣſtabliſhed by his authority, he had always clamedall 
; ſoprem facy over them; feht fine the conqueſt, upon the introdueing of exe 4 

tion of abbeys from the viſitation and cognizance of the dioceſan biſliops, he had 
n to exerciſe in this counitty. On theſe accounts, he: became the der x, | 

fort in all caſes, where either the church or monaſteries" were concerned, and 4 
ſovereign judge in all diſputes about the election of prelates ; which deing now 
tanted, as Perrui Bleſenfis* fays, to all collegiate anil cagitular bodies, wat Gn. 
dered as one of the prineipal points Wherein the freedom of the church con- 
filted: and hot confining himſelf in his judgment to the laws; rules, or uſages of 
England; but rather affecting to ſacrifice theſe to others, eſtabliſhed in the court of 
Rome for her own ends, his determination was not only final in the deciſion of ſuch 
diſputes, bũt he aſſumed a power of excluding both the contending parties; and of 
nominating whom he pleaſed, without any election, to prelacies. Hence appeals 
bein! -brought from time to time to the court of Rome; with infinite expence to the 
arties, and to the great diſturbance of the kingdom, the power of the croum in 
the patronage” of prelacies was continually impairing; there ſearce ever ariſing a 
diſpute; chat did not produce ſome conſiderable prejudice to the royal prerogative, 
whieh it was the intereſt of the papacy to 'diminiſh + and however it ended, the 
precedent ſtill ſerving to open a way for other diſputes, to affirm the uſurpations of 
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the court of Rome, and to aggrandize the papal juriſdiction. 
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* Rs, crown, and ſinking his ſole abſolute right in the nomination to prelacies into a bare 
my he zrie- Approbation of elections made by others, put an end to the controverſy about in- 
ue, veſtitures, which had given him ſo much uneaſimeſs, applied himſelf the year fol- 
, jovving to redreſs ſore grievances in civil matters, which were very burdenſome to 
the Hation. There was one which had taken riſe in the time of his predeceſſor, 

though continued in his own ; being an abuſe of the right of pourveyance: which, 
apretable- to the cuſtoms of all nations in the world, the king enjoyed in England. 

By the civil lav 3; when any Romam magiſtrates paſſed through a province, the peo- 

ple of it were tb ſupply them with victuals and proviſions for their equipages. It 

appears by a feſeript of  Theodsfius and Valentinian +, that when the emperors made 

4 progreſs, all tlie places through which they paſſed were obliged to furniſh them 

carriages; proviſions,” money, and other ſervices. The laws of the Franks, Ri- 
Puasii; and other German nations required the people of the provinces of the em- 

pire to entertain the imperial Miſſi, or delegates, according to the dignity or quality 

e the perſons: and the provincials were obliged to do the ſame when the emperors 

niade their progreſſes. The like cuſtom prevailed among the barbarous nations“, 

that remained in their original ſtate of clans; and was termed among the 71d, C- 
ſſeryz alb the vaſſals of the chief of a clan; or ſept, being bound in his journey to 
ſupply him and his retinue with lodging and victuals. There is no doubt but the 

Uke practice obtained among che Saxcns: and was indeed fo common, that the 

biſhops and archdeacons, in making their viſitations, put the clergy to inſupportable 

_ Expences in their entertainment, till ſuch exceſſes were reſtrained by the canons of 
councils. One of the privileges ꝰ granted by William the Conqueror to the abbey of 
Raniſcy, was an exemption from earriages and pourveyance: and we ſee in the 
Domeſduy ſurvey; among other ſervices for lands, that for one or more nights er- 
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tertainment. . It is very likely, that the tenants on the demeſnes of the crown were Henzy I 
bound to furniſh all theſe things gratis to the king and his retinue, when he made i DA 


a progrels ; and that when thoſe demeſnes came to be alienated by grants to ſuch a 
degree, that there was a neceſſity of procuring carriages and proviſions from others 
not particularly obliged thereto by their tenures, the price of what theſe furniſhed 
was rated by the ſteward, or other great officer of the houſhold, preſent in ſuch 
eſſes. In thoſe of Henry, the followers of the court plundered every thing 

that came in their way without any reſtraint ; waſting all the country through 
* which they paſſed: ſome even ſold in the market, or burnt, the ſuperfluity of eata- 
bles which they found in their lodgings ; and either waſhed their horſes heels with 
the liquors which they could not conſume, or ſtaved the veſſels ; to ſay nothing of 
the cruelties and indecencies, which they uſed to houſholders, their wives, and 
daughters. Hence all perſons, when they heard of the king's coming, deſerted 
their homes: and carrying off what proviſions and goods they could, lurked in 
woods and other private places, till the court was removed. To remedy this 
grievance, Henry, by the advice of Anſelm and the nobility of the realm, ordered, 
by a proclamation, that whoever offended in the inſtances here mentioned, ſhould 
be puniſhed with the loſs of his eyes, hands, feet, or ſome other member : and this 
being rigorouſly executed, ſoon put an effectual ſtop to ſuch injuries. He redreſſed 
likewiſe another grieyance, which lay heavy on the whole nation, and of which 
he had received complaints in Normandie; the coin being debaſed and adulterated 
various ways, but chiefly by an alloy of two thirds tin to one of ſilver. Hence it 
would not paſs abroad, and people refuſed to take broken money, though per- 
haps ſo ſerved to diſcover the falſhood of it; and the pennies in thoſe days were; 
for the conveniency of change, contrived expreſsly to be eaſily broken into four 
parts, This he remedied by an ordinance, that no penny or half-penny ſhould, 
if it were whole, be taken in payment ; and that falſe coiners ſhould, upon their 

_ conviction, have their eyes put out, and be caſtrated, without being allowed to 

compound for their offence, as was then frequently practiſed in other caſes, 


LI. Tazsz reformations in civil matters were followed by what was then Ain pro- 


thought to deſerve the ſame character in eccleſiaſtical. Anſelm, ever vigilant to 
promote all the deſigns of the court of Rome: and knowing well how much ſhe 


ties that others have to their country, would render them more devoted to her will 
and intereſts, took occaſion in the aſſembly 3 of prelates and nobility at Pentecoft; in 
the king's court at Veſtminſter, to get ſome regulations made by both the eccle- 
laſtical and civil authority, for the better obſervation of the canons lately made in 
the ſynod of London againſt the marriages of the clergy. It hath been already 
obſerved, that thoſe canons had been eluded, and produced ſcarce any effect, but a 
pretence for the king to raiſe money ; moſt of thoſe who were married ſtill retain- 
ing their wives, and others having married new ones ſince that ſynod. To put a 
ſtop if poſſible to theſe liberties, it was now provided, that all the married clergy; 
if they did not put away their wives immediately, ſhould be ſuſpended ; and if 
they offered to officiate in divine ſervice, ſhould be excommunicated. Theſe eccle- 
haftical cenſures were attended with a penalty of a civil or mixed nature ; the in- 


cumbents of pariſhes, who offended againſt theſe ordinances, were to be deprived - 


and diſſeized of their livings, which the law of England deems to be frecholds, as 
the archdeacons and deans were, of their dignities. 


: 1 Eadmer, p. 94. 47 "a Gul. Gemet. I. viii. C. 23. . 
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NoTWITHSTANDING theſe penalties, and the extraordinary precautions taken 
to have them duely inflicted, it doth not appear *, that theſe new canons againſt 
the marriage of the clergy were better executed than the former: a neglect owin 
perhaps to the king's connivance, and the inattention of the civil magiſtrate; but 
generally aſcribed (as well as the non-obſervance of that againſt the long hair of 
the gentry) to the death of Anſelm ; which happened on April 21 in the year fol- 
lowing. This prelate, all whoſe conduct, inſpired by a blind zeal to aporandize 
the papacy, was calculated to betray the rights of his own church, which had been 
ever enjoyed by his predeceſſors (condeſcending to hold his primacy by a new te- 
nure, by a grant and commiſſion from the Pope) to give up the independency of 
the ſee of Canterbury, and to ſubje& the church of England to the court of Rome, 
died in the ſeventy fixth year 3 of his age, and the ſixteenth of his pontificate. 
He had before his deceaſe, upon Robert biſhop of Lincoin's conſenting to 4 the dic. 
membering of a part of his too large dioceſe, in conſideration of the manor of 
Spaldewic in Huntingdonſbire being aſſigned to him and his ſucceſſors for a recom. 
pence, uſed his endeavours for erecting the ſee of Ely; to which Herveus biſhop of 
Bangor was ſoon after tranſlated. He had likewiſe been engaged in a diſpute with 
Thomas ele& of York ; who declined, upon various pretences, coming to Canterbury, 
according to cuſtom and the claims of this laſt ſee, to make the uſual profeſſion 
of canonical obedience, and receive his conſecration from Anſelm. Themas was in 
hopes of cluding both theſe by obtaining a pall from the 5 court of Rome : but An- 
ſelm knowing his project, had wrote to the Pope not to grant it, till the prelate 
elect had profeſſed his due obedience ; and till that was done, had inhibited by 
letters all the biſhops of England from aſſiſting at his conſecration. A few days 
after his death, Ulric, a Roman cardinal, arrived with a pall for the church of Tort, 
which he was to deliver to Anſe/m, to be diſpoſed of as he ſhould ſee proper: 
and that unforeſeen accident occaſioning the matter to be brought into debate in 
the king's court of prelates and barons held at I bitſontides, it was determined 
according to Anſelm's mind, to which all the biſhops unanimouſly adhered.  The- 
mas was obliged to make under his hand and ſeal © a ſolemn profeſſion. of his ca- 
* nonical obedience and ſubjection to the church of Canterbury, to the primate 
* of that church canonically elected and his ſucceſſors, with a /akvs however of 
his allegiance to the king; and another ſcarce ever heard of before in England, 
but very agreeable to Anſelm's principles, of his obedzence to the church of Rome. 
This profeſſion was delivered to Conrad, prior of Canterbury, to be kept in the ar- 
chives of his convent: and Thomas being conſecrated by Richard biſhop of 
London, received the pall afterwards at Vr, according to the determination 
of the king's council, from the hands of ric, who immediately after quitted 
the kingdom. a | | 


LVIII. WritsT the king was holding his court for the deciſion of this dif- 
pute, ſome German princes came over, being ſent by the emperor 7 Henry V, as 
his embaſſadors, to demand the princeſs Maude, then about eight years of age, in 
marriage. The articles being agreed on, and the young lady affianced, ſhe was 


ſum of money for her fortune; raifed by a tax of three ſhillings an hyde upon all 
lands in the kingdom. She was crowned empreſs on the Whitſunday following, 
by the archbiſhop of Cologne, aſſiſted by his ſuffragans and the archbiſhop of Treve:; 

+ Eadmer, 1 106. Anſelm. epift. I. iii. epiſt. 112. Chr. Sax. 2 Eadmer, p. 73. Concil 
104 Chr. Sax. Petr. Bleſenſ. Contin, p. 128. 
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who held her between his arms during all the ceremonies of her coronation, The HENRY I. 
emperor took great care of her education and to have her well inſtructed in the NN 
language and cuſtoms of Germany; which enabled her to ingratiate herſelf exceed- 

ingly with all the nobility of the empire: but having no children by him, ſhe re- 

turned after his deceaſe to England. Whilſt his daughter was crowning at Urrecht, 

Henry held his court for the firſt time at New Windſor with great magnificence: 

but whatever ſatisfaction he received from this match, it was ſoon after allayed 


by the troubles in which Normandie came to be involved, the occaſion whereof 
is now to be related. At | q | 


LIX. Tur king had, upon the. ſurrender of Falaiſe, committed his nephew His precau- 
William, ſon of his elder brother Robert, to the care of Helie de St. Saen; who had tone int 
ſhewed ſo much affection to his pupil, that Henry, deſpairing of doing any thing Nermandi. 
againſt him whilſt in the hands of fo faithful a guardian, reſolved to take away his 
charge, and to ſeize the perſon of the young prince; out of an apprehenſion, that 
upon his coming of age he might lay claim to the dutchy of Normandie. The 
danger, ſuggeſted by theſe fears, was not immediate when the king formed this 
deſign, William not being above eight years old, and having been only two years 
under the care of Hehe ; when it was reſolved to clap him up in priſon, in a place 
of ſuch ſecurity, that he ſhould never be able to attempt any thing againſt.his go- 
vernment. To execute this reſolution, Robert de Beauchamp was ſent with a party 
of horſe to Sr. Saen, whilſt the lord of the place was abſent : and arriving there 
on Sunday morning, as the people were coming from church, put them into a 
ſtrange ſurprize, and made them aſk the meaning of his coming in that manner; 
which allowed time for Helie's ſervants to carry off the young prince, who was faſt a 
ſleep, and to conceal him, till they delivered him to their maſter. Robert, vexed 
at failing in the principal point of his commiſſion, ſeized the caſtle of St. Saen, 
which was given to William de Warenne earl of Surrey; and was rewarded him- 
ſelf with the vicounty of Arques, which had belonged to Helie, now ſtripped of 
all his eſtate without any offence, except his rare fidelity to the rightful heir of 
Normandie. This ill treatment did not leſſen Hehe's care in the education of his 
charge, or his zeal for the intereſts of the young prince, whom he ſhewed in all 
places; ſolliciting every body to eſpouſe his quarrel : in which he was heartily ſe- 
conded by Robert de Beleſme, with whom he held a conſtant correſpondence. Moſt 
of the Normans grew extremely fond of him as he improved in age: and by the 
time he was twelve years old, he had viſited the courts of France, Guienne, Bur- 
gundy, and Bretagne, making friends in them all: but meeting no where with a 
more particular favour than from Fulk count of Anjou; who promiſed to give him 
his daughter Sybille in marriage, with the county of Maine for her fortune; having 
got poſſeſſion of it this year, upon the death of the late count Hehe de la Fleche, 
whoſe daughter he had married. | | 

Hexky ſeeing a ſtorm gathering, and ready to burſt upon his foreign territories, 4. P. 1211. 
took all the precautions he could againſt it: and reſolving to paſs into Normandie, . 
thought fit to provide againſt the excurſions of the Velſb, by removing a body 
of ſtout and hardy Flemings, who having been driven out of their own country by 
inundations of the ſea, had been ſettled in the time of Rufus near Carliſie, from 
thence into Pembrokeſhire, where they bravely defended and improved the country, 

| Continuing ever faithful to the crown of England. The king afterwards paſſed 
the ſea in Auguſt in order to recover Maine, or at leaſt to ſecure Normandie from 
the incurſions of the French and Angevins. Louis le Gros was now on the throne 


$ Ord, Vit. P. 8. 2 Flor. Wig. Camden. Britan. in P embrokeſhire. 
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Hexzy L of Fance; he had, in the beginning of Henry's reign, paſſed ſome time at bis 
rt) 4 court in England : and during his ſtay there, letters had come from his ſtep-mother 


made war upon his brother Robert, to drive him out of Normandie, Louis favoured 
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queen Bertrade, ſealed with his father's ſignet, and deſiring, upon ſome plauſible 
pretence or other, that he might be arreſted and put in priſon. The letter 
being laid by the king before his council, it was judged an odious thing to arreſt 
a young prince, come over on no ill deſign ; and to make themſelves the inſtru. 
ments of the queen's paſſions. Henry accordingly inſinuating to Louis ſome of the 
ill deſigns againſt him, adviſed him to return home without loſs of time: and ſend. 
ing rich preſents to him and his retinue, the prince parted from him extreme] 

ſatisfied, and by his unexpected return to France, broke all the meaſures of his 
enemies. This had created ſuch a friendſhip between them, that when Henry 


him in that enterprize, contrary to the opinion of his father Philip, and all the 
maxims of a wiſe policy, which rendered it very improper for France to have ſo 
potent a neighbour in that country, as the king of England. Louis was not very 
ſagacious: and being ſupplied with great ſums of money, which Henry ſent him 
from time to time by way of preſent, their good agreement laſted till the former 
ſucceeded to the throne of France; when a quarrel aroſe between them upon the 
latter's ſeizing Gi/ors, in breach of an expreſs ſtipulation between the two crowng, 
for ſequeſtering the place in a third hand, and keeping it in a ſtate of neutrality, 
A peace was however patched up for ſome time; till Henry aſſiſting his nephew 
Theobald, count of Blois, in his revolt againſt Louis, a new rupture enſued : and the 
latter engaging the counts of Flanders and Anjou in his intereſts, and in ſupport 
of the young heir of Normandie, Henry's preſence in this laſt country became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to prevent a revolt. . 

Tux king continued two years abroad, in war all the time with various ſucceſs, 
but haraſſed by none of his adverſaries ſo much as by Robert de Belgſine; who took 
his ſon-in-law Rotrou, count of Mortagne or Perche*, priſoner, and treated him 
very harſhly : but he found at laſt an opportunity of getting this enemy into his 
hands; which, though not very honourable, anſwered his purpoſe. Beleſme lying 
in the dominions of France, Robert was a ſubject of that crown: and being ſent 
by Louis on an embaſſy about a treaty and conference in order to an accommoda- 
tion, came to Bonneville on the Tougue ; where as ſoon as he had delivered the 
propoſitions, with which he was charged, Henry cauſed him to be arreſted, The 
pretence for this treatment of an embaſſador was, that Robert having been ſum- 
moned thrice to the court of his lord, of whom he held lands in Normandie, had 
not appeared, either to anſwer for his treaſonable conduct, or to give account of 
thoſe revenues of the dutchy, which he collected in virtue of his offices: and 
not giving ſatisfaction on theſe heads, he was ſent to Cherbourg, and from 
thence into England, condemned to a perpetual priſon at Wareham in Dorſelſtire. 
If a breach of the law of nations can be excuſed by the advantages attending it, 
Henry had reaſon to rejoice in the ſeizure of Robert; which extricated him for a 
time out of all his troubles: for having taken Alenſen, one of this nobleman's ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes, and going on with ſucceſs in his enterprizes, the king of France and 
the count of Arjou were glad to hearken to a peace, which was made on terms fa- 
vourable enough to Henry; who was thereupon aſſiſted by the latter of thoſe 
princes in taking the caſtle of Beleſme, which he reduced to aſhes. By the ar- 
ticles of this treaty, William count of Evreux, Amaury de Montfort, and Millian 
Criſpin were reſtored to their lands in Normandie; the count of Anjou was con- 
firmed in the poſſeſſion of Maine upon his doing homage for it to Henry, and pro- 
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miſing to give in marriage to the latter's ſon William, that very daughter, which He x = v I. 
he had before either promiſed or affianced to William ſon of duke Robert, The WOW. 
etence for diſſolving this pre- contract was the conſanguinity between the parties; 

Fulk-count of Anjou's mother Bertrade being great grand-daughter to Robert arch- 

biſhop of Rowen ; who was brother to Richard II, duke of Normandie, great grand- 

father to Robert the laſt William's father: and yet there was exactly the very ſame 

degree of conſanguinity between Fulꝭ's daughter and William ſon of Henry, with 

whom the new ſtipulation Was made for a marriage. The young prince of Nor- 

mandie, being now forced to Sai Anjou, took refuge at laſt in the court of Bald- 

win count of Flanders; who generouſly aſſured him of his protection and aſ- 


ſiſtance. "+ 


LX. Tux king leaving Normandie in peace for a ſhort time, returned into Eng- A. D. 1114. 
land: and in the ſpring following thought fit to fill up the ſee of Canterbury, after Na nde 
it had been vacant a few days more than five years; Ralf, biſhop of Rocheſter, archbiſhop of 
having all that while dedicated churches, and done other primatial acts through- — 1 4 
out the province, without regard to the biſhops of the dioceſes, but probably by * from 
the appointment of the prior and monks of Canterbury. For this purpoſe, Henry 
ſummoned a great council of his prelates and nobility at Windſor, either to have 
their advice in the choice of a proper perſon, or perhaps by the weight of their 
authority to over-awe the monks of Canterbury in their election of an archbiſhop. 
The prior and monks, being ſent for, were not a little pleaſed to be told on the 
road, that Faricius, abbot of Abingdon, was the perſon deſigned by the king: but 
this was oppoſed by the remonſtrances of the biſhops and ſome of the lay-no- 
bility, who wiſhed to have ſome biſhop that had been a ſecular clergyman, or one 


of the king's chaplains, promoted to that dignity. This was a point which they 


* 


were very earneſt to carry: but the monks repreſenting it as unreaſonable to break, 
without any apparent neceſſity, through the general cuſtom of the church of Can- 
terbury, which uſed to be filled with Regulars, the biſhops at laſt deſiſted from 
their attempt in favour of a Secular, and agreed to Ralf biſhop of Rocheſter; who 
being on April 26 elected by the monks, approved by the council, and confirmed 
by the king, was enthroned on May 17 at Canterbury, Henry took care at the 
ſame time to fill up the other vacant prelacies throughout his kingdom : but filled 
them all with foreigners ; no learning, wiſdom, ſanctity of life, and regularity of 
manners, virtue, or merit whatever, being able to advance a man to any dignity, 
if he lay under the diſadvantage of being an Engliſhman. 

Taz king having thus ſettled the eccleſiaſtical affairs of this realm, made about 
midſummer an expedition into Wales, with ſuch a number of forces as flattered 
him with hopes of making an entire conqueſt of the country. His troops entered 
it at three different quarters: but after all their ravages, he found himſelf under 
a neceſſity of making peace with the Welſb princes, to keep them quiet; whilſt he 
paſſed at the latter end of September into Narmandie, to get his ſon William *, then 
twelve years old, recognized for his ſucceſſor by the nobility of that dutchy, who all 
ſwore fidelity to the young prince and did homage. He returned thence about 
the middle of July in the year following, having firſt received letters 3 from the 
Pope, dated March 30, and April 1, and full of complaints, that he would not 
* ſuffer either his nuncio's or briefs to enter the kingdom of England, without his 
* expreſs licenſe or orders; that no appeals or cauſes were allowed to be brought 
* from thence to the ſee of Rome; that little reverence was ſhewn to St. Peter in 
dis realm; and that Peter pence was ſo ill collected, that the church of Rome 


" Eadmer, p. 109. * * Chr, Sax. M. Paris. s Fadmer, p. 112, 113, 115. 
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HENRY I. © had not received the half of what was due on that account; that the weicheſt 
| 2 « points in eccleſiaſtical matters, the cauſes of biſhops, were determined, and 

ce tranſlations made of biſhops from one ſee to another (as in the caſe of Ralf, 

| e promoted from the ſee of Rocheſter to that of Canterbury) without the Papal 54 

thority or licenſe, in contempt of the ſupremacy over all the churches of Ex. 

c rope,” claimed by the ſee of Rome, in virtue of ſome paſſages in the ſpurious de- 

cretal epiſtles aſcribed to Victor, Zepherinus, and other Popes in the primitive ages, 

and forged purely to countenance her uſurpations. Theſe letters were brought by 

Anſelm, a Roman abbot, in great favour with Paſchal, and nephew to the late arch. 

| biſhop of that name; who being charged with a pall for the new archbiſhop, 

| the king allowed him to proceed to England, to execute this laſt part of his com. 

miſſion. Ralf accordingly received it at Canterbury, on June 27, with great ſo- 

- temnity, in the preſence of a good number of biſhops, abbots, and noblemen: 

| having firſt made a profeſſion of canonical obedience and fealty to the Roman pon. 

| tiff. Anſelm returned to Rome ſo well ſatisfied with his reception here, that it en- 

4: D. 1116. couraged the Pope to ſend him back the year following, with a legatine authority, 

| : to * exerciſe the papal juriſdiction in this kingdom : but the legate mecting the 
king in Normandie, was ſtopped from proceeding further. . | 


1 | | LXI. Henzy had paſſed over thither ſoon after Eafter *, having firſt, in a great 
council of his prelates and nobles, aſſembled on March 20 at Saliſbury, cauſed 
them all to ſwear fealty, and to do homage to his ſon William, as his ſucceſſor in 
q the throne of England: and laid heavy taxes on the nation to defray the vaſt ex- 
pences of his wars in Normandie. Theſe were owing to the ſuccours of troops, 

> that the king had furniſhed to ſupport his nephew Theobald count of Bhnis in a new 
revolt againſt the crown of France: which was ſo reſented by Louis le Gros, that 

he openly efpouſed the intereſt of William ſon of Robert, and ſent to Henry to de- 
mand, that the young prince's father might be ſet at liberty. He did not expect a 
compliance with a demand of ſuch a nature : and had taken care to make a league 
with the counts of Flanders and Anjou, to have their aſſiſtance in the war he de- 
ſigned; which was declared upon Henry's refuſal. Theſe three princes invaded 
Normandie in three different quarters, on the fide of their reſpective territorics: 

and did the more miſchief, becauſe they were joined by ſeveral of the moſt confi- 
derable nobility. Amaury de Montfort, ſiſter's ſon and heir to the late count of 
Evreux, had been refuſed his uncle's ſucceſſion : and took up armes to recover the 
poſſeſſion of his inheritance. Hugh de Gournay, the counts of Eu, Aumale, and 
Breteuil, Richier baron of Þ Aigle, Reginal de Bailleul, Robert de Newbourg, with 
abundance of other noblemen, declared in favour of William's right to the dutchy 
during his father's imprifonment. Theſe troubles laſted ſeveral + years, to the ge- 
neral devaſtation of the country and the great diſquiet of Henry, who knew not 
whom to truſt ; the Normans in general, and even thoſe who ſtill continued about 

his perſon, being ſtrongly attached to the intereſts of his adverſary, and a conſpi- 
racy 5 formed againſt his own perſon by one of his favourites and ſome officers of 

his bed-chamber. He had ſeized the perſons of ſome that he ſuſpected, and had con- 
fined Hugh de Gournay and Henry count 4 Eu, till they delivered their caſtles into 

his hands: but though he had endeavoured to oblige the former by a reſtitution 

of his, they both took up armes againſt him, as ſoon as they were out of his power. 

In theſe difficulties, ſcarce daring to employ the Normans," his forces conſiſted 
chiefly of Engliſb, and ſuch troops of Bretons as he took into his pay; and with 
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theſe he carried on the war with various ſucceſs ; though generally to his own dif 
advantage, through the defection of his ſoldiers and officers, who frequently be- 
trayed him, deſerted to the enemy, andde livered up their caſtles. 

Evxzux had been ſurprized and delivered to Amaury de Montfort : nor could 
any offers of the quiet poſſeſſion of that place, and the county about it, draw 
tim over to Henry's party in the bad ſituation of his affairs. The French had taken 
Aigle: and the king, with the count of Blois, attempting to recover the place, 
bad like to have loſt his life, and was forced to raiſe the ſiege. The count of An- 
ju had inveſted Alenſon-: and having defeated Henry, as he advanced to the relief 
of the place, took it, with ſeveral other fortreſfes in the neighbourhood. Bald. 
win count of Flanders made ſuch terrible havock in the county of Eu and Pais de 
(:ux, that the king was provoked to ſend him a meſſage, that * if he continued 
« his ravages in that manner, he would march in perſon at the head of an army 
« to waſte his country as far as Bruges.” The count returned him a ſmart an- 
ſwer, that © he would fave him the trouble of ſo long a march, and would ſoon 
« have the honour of making him a viſit at Rover,” He kept his word: and 
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3 
A. D. 1117. 


advancing under the walls of the place, challenged Henry to a battle; which he 


durſt not accept, nor offer to make a ſally, whilſt the walls of his deer-park were 
demoliſhing, and the ſuburbs of the town plundering ; ſo that the count, contenting 
himſelf with this inſult, retired. | | 
Some lucky events however enabled the king at laſt to get over all his diffi- 
cu't s. Baldwin, in an engagement with a body of Bretons near Eu*, received a 
dangerous wound in the face from the lance of Hugh Boterel: and having languiſhed 
of it for ſome months, died the year following in Flanders; being ſucceeded in his 
dominions by Charles, ſon to Canute king of Denmark. Enguerrand de Chaumont, 
an active and brave commander, who. had ſurprized Andely, and kept all the 
country as far as Rouen in continual alarms, chanced to die about the ſame time, 


A. D. 11 18. 
Fo — 


of ſickneſs. But nothing was of ſuch great ſervice to Henry, as the gaining of 


Fulk count of Anjou, by the force of money, and the marriage of his ſon, (now 


grown up to a proper age for performing the contract between them) to the count's 4. D. 1119. 
daughter. Thus freed from the diverſions, which employed a great part of hi. WN 


forces on the ſide of Anjeu, Maine, and Flanders, he was able to unite them all 
together in a body, and to march for the relief of Næyen, a caſtle three leagues 
from Andely ; which Louis le Gros had formed a deſign of ſurprizing. His march 
was ſo ſecret as well as ſudden, that he came up 3 with the French as they were 


marching in great ſecurity, and ſo little order, that they had ſcarce leiſure to draw 


up their Avant-garde in battle- array, before the attack began. Their van was 
commanded by William ſon of duke Robert; who being ordered to ſuſtain the 
firſt ſhock of the enemy, whilſt the reſt of the army was putting in. order, did it 
with ſo much bravery and intrepidity, that he not only broke the van of the Eng- 


l;/>; but purſuing his advantage, pierced their main body commanded by the 


king in perſon; all whoſe'efforts could not keep it from breaking. Here it was 
that Henry had occaſion to ſhew his courage, to ſave himſelf from an imminent 
danger: he had received on his head from William Criſpin, a gallant Norman for- 
werlj mentioned, two ſtrokes of a ſabre, given with ſuch force, that notwithſtand- 


ing the goodneſs of his helmet, they made a wound, at which iſſued abundance of 


blood, and he was ſtaggered by it for ſome time; but coming to himſelf, truck 


Criſpin down from his horſe, and took him priſoner. Had the young Norman 
prince's efforts been well ſeconded, the victory on his fide would have been cer- 
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tain: but the French, inſtead of improving his ſucceſs by redreſſing the diſorder 


which 
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HE NR I. which their march had occaſioned, were flattered by it to fall into a greater, and 
T to advance haſtily in a wild confuſion againſt the enemy; thinking of nought but 

ſlaughter and plunder. In this condition, they were attacked by the rear of the 
Engliſh ; which, compoſed of the beſt of their foot, had not yet fought, and ſoon 
turned the fate of the day; the French flying in ſuch an hurry that it was im. 
poſſible to rally them, the king himſelf being dragged along by the runaways, un- 
horſed in the preſs, and forced to truſt himſelf to an unknown peaſant, in order to 
make his eſcape on foot through woods and bye-ways to Andely. Such was the 
iſſue of this battle fought in the plain of Brennevuille, near the caſtle of Noyn ſur 
Andelle, highly to the glory of the king of England ; but with no great diſadvantage 
to the French: who fled too haſtily to loſe many, and rendezvouſing at Andely, 
found themſelves near as numerous as before; and Lows having received a rein- 
forcement, defy'd Henry to a ſecond engagement, which the latter thought fit to 
decline. | 

Tux king of England diſmiſſed all the priſoners, except about an hundred and 
forty knights; ſent to Louis his horſe and furniture which were taken“; and per- 
ſuaded his ſon to ſend back his couſin- german William's palfrey, with ſome pre- 
ſents of other neceſſaries fit for a perſon in exile ; politicks prompting him to an a& 
of politeneſs, which greater minds would have done out of generoſity. The king 
of France afterwards took Chartres from the count of Bliss“, and reduced the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Jury: whilſt Henry employed his troops to bring the Normans, 
ſtruck with terror at his victory, to obedience. Whilſt the war was thus carrying 
on 3, Pope Calixtus II, coming into France, held a council at Reims in the latter 
end of October, and when it broke up made a viſit to the king of England at 
Giſars; offering his mediation for a peace between the two crowns and their allies. 
Both the kings were by this time weary of the war : and willingly hearkened to 
an accommodation ; which was concluded the year following, the places taken on 
both ſides being reſtored ; the priſoners releafed ; and Louis granting Normandie 
to Henry's ſon William, to be held as a fief of the crown of France upon his per- 
formance of homage. The count of Flanders and the revolted Normans were in- 
cluded in this treaty : but no proviſion was made for prince William ſon of duke 
Robert; who was however much eſteemed and beloved by Louis, and received from 
him, a few years after, very ſignal marks of his friendſhip. 


Thurflin re. LXII. Tux entire pacification of Normandie was the natural conſequence of 


covers the in- 


dependency of this treaty; a ſervice of great importance to Henry, and which he had ſo much at 
his ſee of York. heart, that he eaſily forgot his reſentment at a ſtep, that the Pope had taken in the 


abovementioned council. When the king, about A. D. 1115, filled up the vacant 
prelacies in England, * Thurſtin, one of his chaplains and ſecretaries, had been 
elected to the ſee of York: and preſuming upon his intereſt at court, revived the 
old diſpute between the two metropolitical fees ; declining to make any profeſſion 
of canonical obedience to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The difpute had laſted 
near a year; when Ralf, meeting Thurftin 5 at the great council of Saliſbury, re- 
quired him to come to Canterbury for receiving conſecration, and making the uſual 
profeſſion of his predeceſſors: but the ele& of Yrł, inſtead of complying with 
this ſummons, ſent agents to Rome to'procure by money, the prevailing argument 
in that court, a diſpenſation from ſuch an act of humiliation ; to which the chapter 
of his ſee were infinitely averſe. The king was incenſed at this proceeding : and 
gave him to underſtand, that he muſt either comply in the profeſſion of obedience 
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to Canterbury, as his predeceſſors had done, or elſe renounce his archbiſhoprick, Hz x xv I. 
Thurſtin, puſhed on by his clergy, choſe the latter party: but finding himſelf leſs TX Þrifig 
conſidered afterwards, ſoon repented of what he had done, and followed the king 
abroad to ſollicite the being reſtored to his prelacy *. The chapter of York like- 
wiſe ſent agents to Rome, to plead in his behalf: and ſucceeded fo far, that Paſchal 
wrote to the king in favour of Thur/tin ; inſiſting on his being reſtored, and under- 
taking to do juſtice between the two churches in the diſpute about their privileges. 
This Pope dying ſoon after, and his ſucceſſor, Gelafius II, not filling the papal chair 
above a year, the affair ſeems to have ſlept till Calixtus held the general council of 
Reims: at which four Engh/hþ biſhops afliſted * ; ſetting a precedent to aftertimes for 
ſending the fame number out of England on the like occaſions. Thither alſo 
Thurſtin went; having got leave from the king, upon a ſolemn promiſe, that he 
would neither receive conſecration from the Pope, nor ſollicite him for any thing to 
the prejudice of the ſee of Canterbury. The king ſent Sieffred, archbiſhop Ralfs 
brother, to the pontiff, to acquaint him with the diſpute, © and preſs him neither to 
« confecrate Thurftin, nor allow, him to be conſecrated by any other, but the pri- 
« mate of Canterbury; and if he was not. gratified in this requeſt, he would never 
« ſuffer that prelate ele to live in his dominions; a reſolution which no con- 
« fideration upon earth ſhould make him violate.” The Pope promiſed to act as 
the king defired 3: yet on the Sunday before the council opened, and before the 
Engliſh biſhops arrived, he conſecrated Thurſtin (notwithſtanding a proteſt pub- 
lickly made, in the preſence of a great number of biſhops, by. John archdeacon of 
Canterbury *, in behalf of the rights of that church, againſt the injuſtice of this 
proceeding) and gave him the. pall twelve days after. Henry, upon this, forbade 
Thurſtin to return into England, Normandie, or any other part of his dominions: 
but the Pope, in his viſit to the king at Gfers, uſing ſtrong inſtances in his behalf, 
and offering to abſolve Henry from his vow of not ſuffering that prelate to ſet foot 
in his territories, the king was at laſt ſo far mollified, as to allow Thurſtin to be re- 
ſtored to his ſee, upon his firſt making the uſual profeſſion of obedience to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. Whether Thurſtin depending on his favour with Calix- 
tus, did not care to ſubmit to this condition 5, he continued abroad till the begin- 
ning of the year 1121; When by his money he obtained letters from the Pope, 
menacing the king with excommunication, Ralf with ſuſpenſion, and the kingdom 
with an interdict, if Thur/tin was not, within a month, put in poſſeſſion of his ſee, 
without making any profeſſion of obedience... Things being come to this ex- 
tremity, the great council of the realm, then aſſembled, thought it proper to per- 
mit his return into England; provided he went ſtraight to York, without being 
ſuffered to celebrate divine ſervice any where out of his own dioceſe, till he had 
made ſatisfaction to the church of Canterbury. It doth not appear, either that he 
made ſuch ſatisfaction, or that any of his ſucceſſors ever made the profeſſion of cano- 
nical obedience to the ſee of Canterbury, which was firſt exacted by Lanfranc after 
the death of Aldred : but the church of York; from this time maintaining its in- 
dependency, had, a few years after, ſome ſuffragans” aſſigned to it; over whom 
it exerciſed a primatial authority. a | Fa | > 
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ILXIII. Tus king, though he had made peace with France in the beginning of 4. „ | 


the year 1120, ſtill continued abroad; taken up with ſettling the affairs of Ver- The Norman 


| nobility ſwear 

; | | 8 2 | e do the ſueceſ- 
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Henry I. mandie, and making the nobility of the country repeat their oath of fealty, and re. 
T new their homage to his ſon, now in the eighteenth year of his age: but at laſt, 
on November 25, in the evening, ſetting fail from Barfleur * with a fair wind. he 
arrived the next morning in England. Thomas Fitz Stephen, whoſe father had wy 
ried William the Conqueror thither in his expedition againſt Harold,” had fitted out 4 
very good new ſhip, in hopes of doing the ſame office to Henry: but the king hayin 
ordered it for his ſon's paſſage, the ſeamen waited upon the prince, and alking for 
ſomething to drink, had three hogſheads of wine given them ; with which they 
regaled themſelves too freely, All the young nobility were fond of attending 
prince William; and near three hundred of them went on board with him : but 
they were ſo diſorderly in their behaviour, and the ſhip was ſo much crouded with 
them, that Stephen count of Mortain, the king's nephew, William de Royumars 
Rabel the chamberlain, Edward de Saliſbury, and a great many others quitted it 
and went on board another veſſel. The prince was very eager for oyertaking the 
king's fleet, which was got a good way a head. Thomas undertook it, truſting to 
his ſeamen ; but they were drunk, and himſelf not a little fluſtered: ſo that they 
heedleſsly ſtruck on a rock, called the Catte-raze, being viſible only at low water, 
4 and lying a little way out at ſea, and the ſhip was ſhattered in pieces. Prince 
| William had got into the long boat ; and might, in all probability, have eſcaped, had 
| | not the cries of his natural fiſter, the counteſs of Percbe, made him order the ſea- 
| | men to row back to the ſhip to take her in: but in doing this, ſuch a number of 
| others leaped into the boat with her, that being overloaded, it ſunk immediately, 
| With theſe, periſhed Richard, one of the king's natural ſons, Richard earl of 
[ | Chefter, and his brother Ottuel, with Geffrey Ridel, William Bigot, and above an 
| hundred and forty young noblemen of the- firſt quality and chief officers of the 
houſhold ; the onely perſon ſaved of thoſe that were on board, being Bertoud, a 
butcher of Rowen ; who holding faſt by the maſt, was taken up in the morning by 
fiſhermen. Geffrey, ſon of Gilbert de! Aigle, caught hold of the fame maſt ; but 
being a boy, weak, and benummed with cold, dropped off before day-light ap- 
peared. Thomas, the maſter of the veſſel, after being under water, and ſwallowing 
enough of it to qualify his wine, recovered himſelf; ſwam to the two perſons he 
ſaw clinging to the maſt ; afked them what was become of the prince? and being 
| | told that he was drowned, faid he would not live, and ſunk immediately. Roger 
: biſhop of Coutances (whoſe ſon William, one of the king's chaplains, was on board 
| the ſhip) with many others on the ſhore, heard the ſhrieks of the affrighted ſinking 
[ | perſons, but knew not the meaning thereof till the next day: nor did the king 
We know of it till three days after, though the fame noiſe was heard in his ſhip, and 
| on board other veſſels in his company. That which was wrecked being weighed 
'k up by the inhabitants of Barfleur, the treaſure and all the goods put on board it 
were found: but not ſo much as a fingle corpſe ; only the earl of Chefter's was 
driven aſhore ſome time after, at a great diſtance from the place of the ſhipwreck., 
* SEVERAL hiſtorians * conſider this diſaſter, as a judgment upon the prince, and 
many of the young nobility that periſhed with him, on account of the vices; 
particularly that of unnatural lewdneſs with which they were infected: and the 
Engliſh had the leſs reaſon to lament. it, becauſe William had an utter averſion to 
them, and had been raſh 3 enough to declare openly, * that whenever he came © 
' © the crown, he would make them draw the plough like oxen; ſuch was the 


return he propoſed to make them for contributing to his father's uſurpation. It 
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quiet. of that country, undone in a moment, and himſelf deprived of the beſt ſup- 

+ of his government in England; where the ſucceſſion becoming uncettain, the 
inclinations and intereſts of the great men, varying in regard to thoſe that might 

dend to it, leſſened their attachment to their preſent ſovereign ;- and the views, 
as well as hopes, of his ſubjects were carried out of his family, and" Gught na- 
turally to be fixed on the ſon of his elder brother; a young prince, whoſe virtues 
had gained him the affections and eſteem of all that knew him, and had already 
made him the darling of the Normans. The king, for a few days after his land- 
ing at Southampton, flattered himſelf with hopes, that his ſon. had put into ſome 
other Engliſb port: but when the news was broke to him, he was ſo ſtruck with 
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vas certainly a very fatal accident to Henry; who, in the height of his ſatisfaction Hz v 1. 
for the pacification of Normandie, ſaw all the meaſures, he had been'taking for the 2 
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HENRY I. he had neither put it on, nor could it be done rightly by any other in his preſe 
1 f of he retired from the altar, and going to his majeſty, who roſe up to him, aſkeg 
* who had put the crown upon his head? The king, a little out of count = Sil 
replying modeſtly, * that it was done in an hurry, and he had not minded 1 
leaſt had forgot Who put it on: Ralf ſaid, it was done illegally, and in 
« judice of his right, and whilſt it was thus upon his head, he could not _ 
<« with the office.” The king had the goodneſs to fatisfy the archbiſhop. in w 
ſtiffneſs, and bidding him, ** fince it was not rightly put on, to do what he though 
proper; | for he ſhould not oppoſe him. Raf looſed the loop by which the 
crown was . faſtened under his chin to keep it from tottering on his head, and 
having taken it off, put it on again with his own hands: and then went on with 
the office of the queen's coronation, _ oy” pg 


Expedition LXV. Tur king now began to feel fome of the unhappy effects of the late 
und lea ſhipwreck; the death of the valiant earl: of Cheſter encouraging the Welſh to in- 
of William to yade Cheſhire,' where they burnt two caſtles, and took a great booty. Henry, to 
Canterbury. revenge this inſult, raiſed a powerful army, and marched. in the ſummer into Wales 
as far as the mountains of Snowdon in Carnarvonſhire : but there meeting with un- 
ſurmountable difficulties, and having been himſelf in danger of being killed by the 
ſtroke of an arrow, which was repelled by the goodneſs of his armour, he thought 
fit to make peace with Gr:ffith.op Conan, prince of the country, upon the receipt of 
a thouſand head of cattle, either by way of preſent, or of compenſation for the 
damages done in Cheſhire, and of hoſtages for performance of the treaty, 
Tux evil conſequences of the death of the prince did not begin to appear till 
A. D. 1122. the year following, when there happened likewiſe another event; which deſerves 
ed. notice: becauſe it ſhews what ſhare of power ſtill remained to the crown in the 
_ _ donation of prelacies.  Raff,' archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying * after a lingering 
A. D. 1123. illneſs on October 20, the king, about the Candlemas following, called a council 
of his prelates and nobility at Glouceſter; to conſider of a proper perſon to ſucceed 
him: ſome of the monks of Canterbury were likewiſe ſummoned thither, either to 
elect, or admit and receive the ſucceſſor. When the council met, the king deſired 
the biſhops to agree in a fit man to fill that dignity, and he would approve whom- 
ever they recommended. The biſhops, at the inſtances of Roger biſhop of Sarum 
and Robert of Lincoln, and in a ſenſe of the inconveniencies ariſing from monks, 
ever attached to the intereſts of the papacy, being put at the head of the church of 
England, deſired leave to recommend a ſecular, clergyman; which was readily 
granted. The prior and monks; of Canterbury, throwing themſelves at his ma- 
jeſty's feet, and remonſtrating againſt the indignity offered to their profeſſion, in 
this deviation from what, they pretended, was the ancient practice, begged hard 
for one of their order to be choſen: but they were neither gratified in this requeſt, 
nor in another which they made for time to conſult their convent, and the biſhop 
of Rocheſter 5 who was hindered by an indiſpoſition from coming to the council. 
At laſt, after holding out two days, and in dread of the excommunication * with 
which the biſhops threatned them; out of the four ſecular clergymen named to 
them for their electing one of the number, the monks made choice of William de 
Curbuil, prior of the canons. of Chiche; who was immediately confirmed by the 
king, and accepted by all the biſhops for their primate.  Thurſtin of York offered 
to conſecrate the new archbiſhop ;+ but not conſenting to own him for primate of all 
England; his offer was, rejected: and William was conſecrated * at Canterbury, ou 
BET Malmeſs. | H. Hunt. A” "his 1 141. Angl. Wor: 1. 7. © Chr. Sax.  Gervaſ. Cant. 
Col. 1667. Sin. Dun. De geft. reg. ann, 1 +8 Auel. Sacr. 1. 110. Gervaſ. Cant, Chr. Sax. 
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Sunday, February 18, by Richard biſhop of London, aſſiſted by thoſe of Wincheſter, Hevn l. 
Rocheſter, St. David's, and Sarum. He ſet out ſoon after in Lent for Rome; and 
though the Pope diſliked, and at firſt ſcrupled his election, becauſe he was not a 
monk, money at length made-all matters eafy : and he returned with his pall into 
England ; having firſt ſwore to be ſubject to the Pope in every thing that he re- 
quired. 


9 
A. D. 1123. 


LXVL Nor long after his election, the king found himſelf obliged to leave Inſurrec on 
England, the government whereof he entruſted, during his abſence, to Roger biſhop and d 


and griev- 


of Saliſbury, and to paſs over into Normandie; where a conſpiracy. had been carry- ances in 
ing on ſome time in favour of William, ſon of duke Robert. It was ſupported by — 
Fulk count of Anjou; who finding upon his return from Jeruſalem in A. D. 1121, | 
that his daughter was left a widow by the death of Henry's ſon, had required her 

to be ſent back to him; which was done without any difficulty or delay: but when 

he demanded afterwards to have the lands and caſtles he had given for her fortune 

reſtored, being denied in that point, he was highly incenſed againſt Henry, and in- 

ting the young Norman prince to his court, promiſed him his daughter $by/le in 

marriage, with the county of Maine, till he recovered poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 

Nermandie. Encouraged by Fulk's aſſiſtance, Walleran count of Meulant, Amaury 

count of Evreux, Wiliam de Roumare, Hugh de Montfort, Hugh de Neufchatel, 

William Louvel, Balderic de Bray, and Poyen de Giſers met in September, A. D.1122, 

at La Croix S. Leuffroy, to concert meaſures for driving Henry out of Normandie, 

and putting the dutchy into the hands of his nephew William. Reſolving to draw 

in as many of the Norman barons as they could into their party, they did not take 

up arms till the next year, after Henry came over, and they found he had got ſome 

information of their conſpiracy. This diſcovery forcing them into the field before 

they were prepared with ſufficient forces for a war, Henry ſoon made himſelf maſter 

of Montfort, Pont- Audemer, and ſome other places : but the war was carried on after- 

wards with various ſucceſs till March 25, in the year following. On that day the counts 4. D. 1124. 
of Meulant and Evreux, Hugh de Montfort, William Louvel, and Hugh Fitz Gervaſe*, * Yo 
paſſing careleſsly with a ſmall party from Beaumont to Vatteville, were ſurprized by 

William de Tancarville3, the king's chamberlain, at the head of a much ftronger 

body of troops afſembled out of the neighhouring garriſons: and were all taken, 

with twenty-five of their knights, except the count of Evreux and Lowvel, who 

eſcaped by the favour of thoſe, that had taken them priſoners, and choſe rather to 

run their fortune, than deliver them into the power of Henry, from whoſe implaca- 

ble temper no mercy was to be expected. The taking of the count of Meulant 

was followed by the ſurrender of his caſtles of Brioſne, Vatteville, and Beaumont 

 Reger : and was of great ſervice to Henry in other reſpects. It prevented ſeveral 

revolts that were deſigned ; it put the count of Evreux and William Louvel upon 

making their peace with him: and the count of Arjeu, in deſpair of ſucceſs, diſ- 

miſſed prince William; his marriage or contract with Full's daughter being firſt 

annulled by the Pope at the inſtance of Henry, whoſe queen Adelais was niece to 

the pontiff by Clemence de Bourgogne. | But the young prince finding a protection in 

the court of France, and Lows Je Gros giving him his queen's fiſter in marriage, 

with Ponto;ſe, Chaumont, Mante, and all the Vexin Frangois; and ſupplying him 

with a body of troops, to enable him to advance his affairs in Normandie, the 

troubles of that country were not likely to be ſoon over. 5 

| In the mean time a general difcontent reigned over England, on account of the 

intolerable load + of taxes laid upon the people to ſupport this foreign war, the 
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. thoſe innovations, and prevent the like encroachments on the rights and indepen- 
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exceſſive price of all ſorts of grain, and the terrible inconveniencies ariſing from 
twelve pennyworth of goods in a market, The unjuſt ſeverity of N 
juſticiaries was another ſubject of complaint; aft inſtance whereof - is given in * 
Baſſet's condemning in a court of barons forty- four men to be hanged for robbers 
and fix others to be deprived of their eyes and teſticles. Upon this occaſion our old 
hiſtorians remark, that many of theſe were puniſhed unjuſty, and lament the hard 
caſe of the common people, opprefled againſt all right, firſt robbed of their fab. 
{tance, and afterwards of their lives; thoſe that had any thing to loſe, being ſtrip- 
ped of it by heavy taxes, and ſuch as had not, being ready to die of famine. One 
of theſe evils, from which his ſoldiers ſuffered abroad, where the Engliſh money 
would not paſs for more than its intrinſick value, the king took care to redreſs 
ſending orders from Normandie for cutting off the right-hands and the teſticles of 


receipt of theſe orders, ſummoned them all to attend him at Jinchefter + and when 
he had got them together, calling them out one by one, executed his orders very 

ctually. Though this ſeems to have been done without any form of trial, they 
were fo univerſally thought to deſerve their fate: and ſo great and extenſive were 
the miſchiefs of their falſe coining, that their puniſhment was very acceptable to 
the nation. | 


LXVII. In this ſituation of the king's affairs, John de Crema, a cardinal prieſt, 
came to him in Normandie; being ſent by Pope Honorius IT (who had, at the latter 
end of the precedent year, ſucceeded Calixtus in the ſee of Rome) in the quality of 
his legate à latere, to viſit England and Scotland, and execute his legatine powers in 
both countries. Former Popes had made ſeveral attempts of this kind in order to 
bring the church of England into an entire ſubjection to their authority: but had 
hitherto been diſappointed in their meaſures. Thus in A. D. 1101, Guy", arch- 
biſhop of Vienne, had been ſent over as legate of all Britain, to the amazement of 

all the world; it being a thing unheard of, that any body ſhould pretend to exerciſe 
a ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority in this nation, beſides the archbiſhop. of Coxter- 
bury ; who, at that time, was Anſelm, a prelate above all others devoted to the pa- 
pacy: but he was obliged ſoon to return, without being received by any body as 
legate, or exerciſing any act of his legatine office. In Auguſt, A. D. 1116, Anſelm*, 
abbot of S. Sabas at Rome, came to the king in Normandie, with a like legatine 
power to be exerciſed in England : but was not ſuffered to enter the kingdom. 
This was the ſame perſon, who the year before had brought the Pope's- letters to 
the king and biſhops, complaining of the little reſpe& there ſhewn him, of no 
appeals coming thence to Rome, and of the non-exerciſe of the papal juriſdiction in 
that realm by his legates ; which he claimed a right of ſending into all countries to 
exerciſe his authority. Theſe. complaints, with what had been done a little before 
in France, where cardinal Con, in virtue of his legatine powers, had held councils, 
and ſuſpended the biſhops of Normandie for not attending at them, alarmed the pre- 
lates and nobility of England with ſuch apprehenſions, that they thought it proper 
to ſend over archbiſhop Ralf,, whoſe authority was chiefly ſtruck at by theſe mea- 
fures, to the king in Normandie, and from thence to Rome, to remonſtrate againſt 


dency of the church of England. Ralf coming to Rome, when the Pope, driven 
thence by the emperor's. forces, was retired to Benevento; and not being able to 
wait upon him in perſon, was forced to treat of the matter by his agents: and 
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Paſchal, in diſtreſs, thought it proper to ſpeak a ſmooth language; to promiſe re- He vv f. 
dreſs in general terms; and to aſſure the king and Engliſb biſhops by his letters, 2D: th, 
that he would preſerve the primacy of the ſee of Canterbury entire and inviolate. 
Pope Calixtus had afterwards, at Giſors, in the year 1119, promiſed Henry, that he 
would never offer to violate any of the rights and cuſtoms which his father had en- 
;oyed either in England or Normandie, nor ſuffer any one to exerciſe a legatine au- 
thority in England; unleſs the king himſelf deſired it, for the deciding of ſome 
cauſe, which could not be terminated by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
other biſhops of the kingdom. Calixtus was at that time under difficulties, con- 
tending for his dignity * with the anti-pope Gregory; who had been ſet up in the 
time of his immediate predeceſſor Gelg/ius, and was ſupported by the power of the 
emperor : but having, in the year 1121, taken his rival priſoner, and ſhut him up 
in a convent, he thought himſelf at liberty to exerciſe all his papal authority with- 
out any reſerve ; and forgetting his ſolemn promiſe to Henry, ſent Peter, a monk of 
Cluny, but of the nobleſt family about Rome, with legatine powers over France and 
the Britiſh iſlands. This legate, coming into England, was brought to the king, 
without being ſuffered to be a burden to any church, or to lodge in any monaſtery 
by the way : and when he had given an account of the cauſe of his coming, Henry 
told him, that he was going on an expedition into Vales, and had not time to x 
« conſider a matter of ſuch weight, ſince the authority of his legation could not 
« take place without the conſent and confirmation of the prelates and nobility in a 
te great council of the nation; and beſides, he could not give up the ancient rights 
« and cuſtoms of England, which the Pope himſelf had allowed; one of the prin- 
« cipal whereof was, that the realm of England was free, and not ſubject to any 
© legatine authority and juriſdiction. Peter, ſatisfied with this anſwer, and pleaſed 
with the honourable reception and great preſents made him by the king, declared, 
he would not offer to derogate in the leaſt from his ancient dignity: and returned 
without exerciſing in this realm any act of his legatine authority. Henry, a Roman 
abbot 3, was afterwards, in the year 1123, ſent into England with the character of 
legate : but it was only for the collecting of Peter-pence ; which our kings never 
oppoſed. 05 ; "1 

Tuus free from the legatine juriſdiction did England continue, till the year 
1125; when the cardinal de Crema, waiting upon the king in Normandie, at a time 
when his apprehenſions with regard to the diſaffection of the people of that 
country, and the deſigns of his nephew William, were at the height, and his ſubjects 
in this kingdom were in a deplorable and complaining condition, got leave to paſs 
over into England. He was at his arrival well received by the archbiſhop at Can- 
terbury : and being there on Eafter day +, though he was only in prieſt's orders, of- 
ficiated at divine ſervice in the archbiſhop's place, fat 5 in the higheſt ſeat, and wore 
the pontifical habit, to the great amazement and indignation of numbers of per- 
ſons; who ſaw wich grief this inſult on the liberties of the church of England, and 
knew very well that from the firſt converſion of the Engliſb nation, the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury had always been deemed and ated as primates and patriarchs, and 
were never before ſubject to the juriſdiction of a papal legate. This cardinal had 
it in his commiſſion to enquire into the controverſy between the archbiſhop of 7or4, 
and the Scotch prelates that refuſed to acknowledge his primacy: and making a 
Progreſs into the north, as far as Roxburgh, had there a conference with David king 
of Scotland on the ſubject. Upon his return thence he preſided in a general ſynod 
of the prelates and clergy of the whole nation, called together ® by the mandate of 
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Henav I. Villiam, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and held on September 8, at London: and 
1 ſhew his ſuperiority over all the reſt of the aſſembly, ſat on a throne, raiſed to by 

L uncommon height above the ſeats of the archbiſhops, biſhops (of which A 
were preſent) and all the temporal nobility that aſſiſted at the council. The 68. 
remarkable of the canons made in it, were levelled againſt the clergy * and monks 

receiving churches or tythes from laymen, without the conſent of the biſhop of the 
dioceſe ; againſt ſons* ſucceeding their fathers in churches or prebends by an here. 
ditary title; againſt 3 the ordaining of clergymen without a title, or by any biſhopbur 
their proper dioceſan ; againſt perſons* enjoying ſeveral dignities in the ſame church 
and againſt the marriages of couſins to the ſeventh generation. There was ſtill * 
ther canon to provide for the celibacy of the clergy, on which the legate laid the 
greateſt ſtreſs ; declaiming againſt their marriages with a deal of intemperate lan- 
guage, and ſaying, among other things, that © it was an iniquity of the blackeſt kind 
© for a man to confecrate the body of our Saviour, when he had juſt parted from a 
ſtrumpet, the title he was pleaſed to give the wives of the clergy. But the le- 
gate's 5 being caught in bed with a common whore, the very night after he hag 
made this harangue, and after he had conſecrated the euchariſt in the morning, 
threw ſuch a ſlur upon this canon, that thoſe to whom it belonged, ſeem to have 
been aſhamed of putting it in execution: and he himſelf was in ſo much confuſion 
on this occaſion, that he ſlunk away privately on the morrow, and the council broke 
up abruptly the third day of their ſitting. | 
Tr1s legation of cardinal de Crema was confidered as ſo grievous an invaſion of 
the liberties of the Engliſb church, and ſuch an affront to the primatial authority 
of the ſee of Canterbury, that archbiſhop William went to Rome to remonſtrate 
againſt it, and prevent any thing of the like nature for the fature. But this 
ſeems to have had much leſs regard to the rights of the church, than to his own 
4. D. 1127. power; all that he did being to procure a bull, dated January 25, A. D. 112), 
V directed to the prelates, barons, and clergy of England e, am conſtituting him the 
Pope's legate throughout the kingdom; a remedy full as bad as the diſeaſe, and a 
precedent fruitful in evil conſequences. It was an affirmance of the papal power 
to appoint legates here; the grant was perſonal to him, and conveyed nothing to 
his ſucceſſors: and though many of theſe afterwards obtained the like grants, the 
Popes, being got into poſſeſſion of their claim, gave, as they faw occaſion, ſuch 
legatine commiſſions to other Eng//þ biſhops, and even to fareigners. Far from 
maintaining, it was betraying the rights of his on fee, and a mean thing in Filliam 
to accept ſuch a legation : his doing fo raiſes no advantageous idea either of his un- 
derſtanding or probity. For whatever benefit might be thence hoped, was perſonal 
to himſelf; and if his ſucceſſors ordinarily enjoyed the like commiſſion, they made 
uſe of it to arrogate new and illegal powers to themſelves, to oppreis the church, to 
encroach on the juriſdiction of other biſhops within their proper dioceſes, and to 
invade the rights of univerſities and eccleſiaſtical bodies: which ſuffer to this day, 
even when the papal power is aboliſhed, from corruptions introduced whilſt it was 
in force, and by many arbitrary acts of the primates: of ' Canterbury, in whom the 
legatine and archiepiſcopal authorities were united; it being almoſt impracticable 
now to diſtinguiſh, in virtue of which of thoſe powers they acted in ſuch cales 28 
have ſerved ſince for precedents to juſtify their conduct in the like inftances. ' How- 
ever unhappy it proved to the church of England, William: rejoiced in his new 
authority 7, and calling, in his legatine as well as archiepiſcopal capacity, a general 
council of all the prelates and clergy of England at Wetrinfter» Abbey, took care to 
confirm in it moſt of the canons paſſed in that held by the cardinal de Crema; par- 
Can. 4. 2 Cart. 5. rCan. 8 and 10. Can. 15 and 36,” . Pe H. Hunt 
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ticularly that againſt the marriage of the clergy. This however, though it had, Hy I. 
amongſt the reſt, the ſanction of * the royal authority, doth not ſeem to have been ZE Dorian. 
bettet executed than the former: and though in another ſynod®, two years after, 

he renewed the prohibition, it did not produce the effect propoſed, through the 

king's granting diſpenſations to ſuch as were deſirous to keep their wives. ; 


LXVIII. Henzy's thoughts were at this time employed on the meaſures pro- Empreſs 
to be taken for oppoling the attempts of his nephew William, who had ſur- * 

prized Ciſors, and for ſecuring the poſſeſſion of all his dominions to his daughter king's fuc- 
Maude ; who having buried her huſband the emperor, had come to him the year ©; 3nd 
before into Normandie, At the latter end of that year, he brought her over with Geffrey of 
kim into England: and in the beginning of this, cauſed all the prelates and ba-. 
rons of England to take a ſolemn oath (in caſe he ſhould leave no iflue male) to put 
her on the throne after his deceaſe. Soon after this precaution, he had advice of 
Charles the Good's being aſſaſſinated in Lent, by Bouchard de L' iſie, before the altar of 
a church, where he was praying: and that the king of France had put William, 
ſon of duke Robert, in poſſeſſion of the county of Flanders, of which he was the 
true heir in the right of his grandmother. This gave Henry infinite diſquiet ; and 
being apprehenſive, that ſuch an acceſſion of ſtrength to the young prince would 
encourage the Normans to another revolt, he immediately ſent over his daughter 
Maude, with his natural ſon Robert earl of Gloucefter, and Brian ſon of count Alan 
Fergant, to defend the country. He went over himſelf on Auguſt 26 following 5, 
and thinking it neceſſary to ſecure Fulk count of Ajou in his intereſts, agreed to 
marry his daughter to Fulł's ſon Geffrey, ſurnamed Martel, a young prince of great 
merit, courage, and fortitude, The nuptials were ſolemnized on the * octaves of 
Whitſenday at Rouen: Fulk was preſent at the wedding; and returning after three J D. 1128. 
weeks feaſting to Angers, reſigned his territories to Geffrey; and went into the holy ²] 
land, to receive the crown of Jeruſalem. 1 1 | 

Tuls marriage gave great offence to moſt of the Norman as well as Engliſh no- 
bility ; it being made, and the heireſs of the crown given to a foreigner, without 
conſulting any of them, beſides the two abovementioned : and this reſentment 
was fo keen and general, that ſome writers aſcribe to it the facility of Stephen's 
uſurpation. The dangers, ariſing from this general diſcontent, more immediately 
affected Normandie, which the new count of Flanders was raiſing forces to invade; 
fo that Henry thought his preſence abſolutely neceſſary in that country. During 
his ſay there, Hugh 7 a knight templar, coming to him from the holy land, to 
follicite ſupplies of men and money, the king made him great preſents: and by his 
recommendation the knight raiſed vaſt ſums of money in England, and ſuch a 
number of forces, as had not been ſeen. in any of theſe expeditions, ſince the time 
of the firſt general croiſade. But Henry's fears were ſoon after removed by the 
death of his nephew Williams; who having beſieged Aloft, and routed the forces of 
Thierry Landgrave of Alſace, as, they advanced to relieve the place, received 
the ſame day, in a ſkirmiſh with a party of the garriſon, a thruſt with a lance 
which he catched at, under the ball of the thumb of his right hand, into the 
wriſt; and died 9 of the wound within five days, on July 27, in the abbey of S?. = 
Bertin, after having been ſixteen months in the poſſeſſion of Flanders. In him 
was extinct the legitimate iſſue of Robert Curthoſe ; who was then in priſon at Car- 
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Henn I. diff, and having dreamed in the night, that his ſon was wounded with + lance 


IV #2 
A. D. 1128. 


in the right arm, and had loſt it immediately, ſaid to thoſe about him in the morn. 
ing, © Alas! my fon is dead: which ſurprizing them at firſt, becauſe there was 
not the leaſt rumour of ſuch an accident, they found ſoon after verified by the 
event. By the death of this prince, Henry. got rid of all his fears and troubles 

being now ſecure in the poſſeſſion of his dominions: for Thierry of Alſace ſuc. 
ceeding to the county of Flanders, entered into a league with him, and marrieq 
his ſon's widow ; the king of France ceaſed to give him any further diſturbance . 
and the Normans, in deſpair of ſucceſs againſt him, began to reconcile themſclves 


to his government. 


A. D. 1 LXIX. Tux king however ſtaid the greateſt part of the next year in Normandie, 


. 
Henry's acts of 


to ſettle the country in peace, by meaſures, that claſhed with his natural diſpo- 


grace in Nor- fition, but were dictated by prudence and good politicks ; extending his grace to all that 


mandie and 
England. 


ſought it and engaged to live obedient to him for the future, and even binding ſome 
of them to him by great favours and acts of beneficence. Thus he gained Jillian 
de Roumara, giving him Maude, daughter of Richard de Redvers, earl of Devon, in 
marriage, and reſtoring him his poſſeſſions in England: and ſending for Walleran 
count of Meulant and Hugh Fitz Gervaſe from their priſons in that kingdom, gave 
them their liberty, and put them into poſſeſſion of their eſtates in Normandie. 
When the king returned to England at the latter end of July, Walleran went along 
with him; and they were ever after as great friends, as they had before been 
enemies. x 

IT was probably about this time, that the king made the. alteration in the re- 
venue of his demeſne lands; which is mentioned in the Dzalogue of the Exchequer, 
uſually aſcribed to Gervaſe of Tilbury. The tenants of theſe lands had been uſed 
from the conqueſt, inſtead of Rents and payments in money, to furniſh proviſions for 
the king's houſhold ; the quantity, kinds, and nature whereof were ſettled at a 
conftant rate or proportion, and the times regulated, when they were to be brought 
to court from every quarter of the kingdom. Theſe tenants being all liable to tal- 
liage, when the king's occaſions required it, were much impoveriſhed by the heavy 
taxes laid upon them to defray the expences of the wars of Normandie: and ſome 
bad years happening about this time, a grievous famine enſued, agriculture failed, 
and it was difficult for the country people to ſupply the houſhold with their uſual 
proportion of victuals. Hence, when the king went his progreſs, they ſeized all 
opportunities of meeting him ; offering him their plough-ſhares, as things of no 
uſe to them; complaining of numberleſs hardſhips ; particularly of being forced 
in many parts of the realm to come from their own dwellings to court with pro- 
viſions; which they could not furniſh in this manner without great inconveniences. 
The king hereupon appointed commiſſioners to go through the counties, whence 
theſe victuals and neceffaries for the houſhold were ſupplied, and computing the 


value thereof in money, to fix a certain annual ſum in lieu thereof; which being 


received by the ſheriff of each county, was to be paid by weight into the exche- 
PE; This compoſition ſeems to have been very advantageous to the tenants; 
e rates of proviſion being then exceeding low, and as they roſe, the intrinſick 


value of money continually leſſening. | g 


* Ord. Vit. p. 887. | ling; a fat ox five ſhillings, a wedder or ſheep 
_ * It is ſaid 2 — ſame place of the Dialogue, four pence, and a ration for twenty horſes at four 
0 a meaſure of wheat ſufficient to ſerve an pence. 
undred men with bread, was valued at a ſhil- | 
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IXX. Henzy, in the latter part of his reign, was at peace with all his neigh- He x v I. 
hours: and though he paſſed about Michaelmas A. D. 1130 into Normandie, it n e 
yas not to quell or prevent any diſturbance in that country; but rather to meet to Normandie; 
Tiocent II at Chartres, whom he had acknowledged for the true Pope, in oppo- RR | 
Gtion to his rival Anacletus, and to make a viſit to his daughter Maude the em- | 
preſs, of whom he was extremely fond, and who ſeems to have had a quarrel with 
her huſband. He ſtaid there till after Midſummer in the year following: and 
then bringing her over with him into England, called a great council of all the 4. D. 1131. 
prelates * and nobility of his realm on Sept. 8, at Northampton ; where they all VV - 
either renewed or took an oath of fealty to his daughter; about whoſe ſucceſſion to 
his dominions, he was very ſolicitous. He was now ſixty three years of age, his 
conſtitution much hurt by the enormous debauches of his youth, and in deſpair of 
getting any more children: he ſeems to have made them take an oath to Maude 
in abſolute terms for maintaining her ſucceſſion, which moſt of them had taken be- 
fore only on condition that he died without male iſſue. Her huſband Gefrey, 
called Plantagenet (from a ſprig of broom: he wore in his bonnet) 3 was out of hu- 
mour with Henry, becauſe he did not conſign to him the dutchy of Normandie, and 
refuſed flatly to do it before his death : and as if he miſliked this voyage of his 
wife's to England, demanded her back; a requeſt readily granted by the advice 
of the council, which the king conſulted on that occaſion. 
Mavupe had lived four or five years with her huſband without having any child: | 
but ſomewhat above a year after her return to him, ſhe was delivered of a ſon (, J. P. 1133. 
named Henry, afterward king of England. Some 5 writers place the birth of this T x 
prince in A. D. 1132; but as they are not particular with regard to the month or 
the time cf the year, I am more inclined to follow the accounts of Ordericus Vi- 
talis and Ralf de Diceto, who ſay, he was born at le Mans in March 1133 ; herein 
agreeing with Robert of Gloucefter, who ſpeaks of his birth as happening a little 
before Eaſter ; which Henry kept this year at Oxford with the greater joy and 
magnificence on that occaſion. It was“ either in the court held at this feſtival, 
or in a general aſſembly of the prelates and nobility of this realm called for this 
purpoſe, that he cauſed them all to take a new oath of allegiance for preſerving 
the ſucceſſion of the crown, not only to his daughter, but to the heirs of her 
body. Impatient to ſee his daughter and grandſon, he ſet fail for Normandie on 
the ſecond of Auguſt7; a total eclipſe of the ſun happening that day as he was 
ſleeping on ſhip-board. He then took a final leave of England; being too much 
delighted with Maude bringing forth a ſecond ſon, named Geffrey, the next year, 
and a third called William the year following, to think without pain of returning 
thither®, and his daughter oppoſing it with all her arts and influence. Some ra- 
vages and victories of the Welſh over his ſubjects put him at laſt upon attempting to 4. D. 11 35- 
paſs over into England with a body of archers ; but the wind * being contrary, he lin, 
afily laid aſide that defign : and going to hunt in the foreſt of Lyons on Nov. 25, 
was taken ill the next day after his ſport, by ſupping too plentifully on lampreys, 
2 fiſh which never agreed with him, and yet he loved to exceſs, and died in the 
lixty ſeventh year of his age at St, Denis le Forment, in the beginning of the night 
on Sunday Dec. 1, A. D. 1135. | 55 


Chr. Sax. V. Malmeſb, 2 Chy. Sax. 7 Chr. Sax. Flor. Wig. Cont. Annal. Waverl. 
Amal. Maverl. 3 Ord. Vit. 1. xiii. p. 900. Brompton, col. 1020. H. Hunt. Hoveden. 
+ Vit. Gauffred. Duc. Norman. p. 80. 9 Ord. Vit. p. 900. „. Annal. Abb. de 


: M. Paris. M. Weſt. Hoveden, p. 490. Crekeſden. Bibl. tton. . Malmeſb. Vita Gauf- 
: Ihed, Neuftr. p. 444+ Rad. de Diceto, col. 505. fred. H. Hunt. Chron. J. Abb, de Petriburg. 
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His will, chil- 


dren, cha- 
rafter, and 
laws, 


daughter and her heirs, by lawful and perpetual ſucceſſions, and bequeathed no- 


mon people; as the heavy tax of three ſhillings an hyde (which raiſed, according 
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RokrRT earl of Glouceſter, one of his natural ſons by Nefa, the beauriſu1 
daughter of Rees ap Theodore, prince of South wales, William de Warenys earl of 
Surrey, Robert earl of Surrey, Robert earl of Leiceſier, Rotrou and Wallergy counts 
of Mertagne and Meulant were preſent at his death, with ſeveral other noblemen ang 
governors of places. When they aſked him ', whom he would leave his. ſucc 
he declared that he left all his territories, both in England and Nermandie, 


eſſor, 
o his 


thing to her huſband, who had incenſed him by ſeveral inſults. It was in their 
preſence likewiſe, that he remitted all the forteitures of the exiles who had adhered 
to his nephew, reſtoring them to their country and eſtates ; that he ordered his 
ſon Robert to take ſixty thouſand pound out of his treaſure, then at Falaiſe, to be 
diſtributed among his ſervants and ſtipendiary ſoldiers for a reward of their ſervices. 
and directed his body to be interred in the abbey of Reading, which he had founded. 
His corpſe was removed the next day to Rouen; twenty thouſand people attending 
it, and the noblemen carrying of it on their ſhoulders by turns : the bowels, being 
there taken out, were buried in the priory of Notre Dame du Pre; and his corpſe 
being either embalmed, or falted in a butcherly manner, was carried to Caen, in 
order to be tranſported into England. 

As to his perſon he * was of a middle ſtature, but rather taller than his brothers; 
broad cheſted and ſtrongly made ; his hair of a dark brown, and thick ; his eyes 
clear and ſerene : in his humour facetious, pleaſant in converſation, fluent in diſ- 
courſe, affable in his behaviour. He had great natural parts, improved by ſuch 
an uncommon ſhare of learning that he was called Beauclerc; he was diſtinguiſhed 
by his penetration, foreſight, and judgment; being ſuperior to all the princes of 
his age in the art of politicks. His caution was ſo very great, that he never neg- 
lected ſmall matters, nor cared to undertake a war, unleſs it became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, or he was ſure of ſucceſs ; though when once engaged, he went through it 
with courage and ſpirit ; ſignalizing his valour on occaſion, and being firm, per- 
ſevering and. reſolute in all his enterprizes. He was impatient of injuries, keen 
in his reſentment, and immoderate in the puniſhment thereof; equally tenacious 
of hatred and friendſhip towards all perſons ; too furious in one caſe, too bountiful 
in the other; depreſſing his enemies to the extremeſt miſery, and railing his 
friends, favourites, and followers, even to envy. He was temperate in his diet, 
rigid in the execution of juſtice, inexorable to offenders, diligent in finding out, 
and ſevere in taking vengeance on, robbers, falſe coiners, deceivers in weights and 
meaſures, and other criminals, whom he puniſhed with maiming, to deter others 
by the terrour of examples; though he changed this puniſhment at laſt into pe- 
cuniary mulcts to increaſe his revenue. He was * ſo unmeaſurably fond of hunt- 
ing, that he multiplied his foreſts, though too numerous and oppreſſive in the times 
of his predeceſſors ; and the killing of a deer was a crime equally capital with that 
of homicide. What chiefly in the eye of the world ſullied his ſpecious virtues was, 
his + inſatiable lewdneſs with all forts of women, his exceſſive cruelty, even to his 
neareſt relations, and his boundleſs avarice, which put him upon ſcraping together 
ſuch a maſs of treaſure, that notwithſtanding all his foreign wars, he died the 
richeſt prince in Europe. It was to defray the expences of thoſe wars, that the 
intolerable exactions, complained of by all our hiſtorians, were laid on the com- 
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' Ord. Vit. p. got. * Malmeſb. Robert of Gloucefter. . Malmeſh, Gul. Newbrig. l. le. 3 
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to Dr. Brady's computation *, the value of eight hundred and twenty-four thouſand Henay L. 


eight hundred and fifty pounds, as money runs at preſent) was for the marria 
his daughter to the emperor. Danegeld, at the rate of one ſhilling an hyde, ſeems 
to have been paid all his time; for though in a ſickneſs * which brought him to 
the point of death, in A. D. 1132, he made a vow to remit it for ſeven years, it 
doth not appear that this remiſſion took place: but as no mention is made of any 
inary aids or ſcutages levied upon the military tenants, moſt of his wealth 
was probably raiſed by the forfeitures of offenders, and the fines he took of the 
married clergy. His birth in England did not take away that contem pt and hatred 
which his Norman deſcent, acquaintance, and education inſpired into him againſt the 
Engliſh : and yet the quiet of his government there was not interrupted by a ſingle 
inſurrection; which was probably owing to the influence of the biſhops and abbots, 
whom he always took care to keep in his intereſt. Whether it was owing to his 
wiſdom or good fortune, he was generally ſucceſsful in his enterprizes : and the dif- 
ficulties he met with in the courſe of his reign, ſerved only to diſplay his talents, and 
to raiſe his reputation both at home and abroad. . 
HexRyY had by his firſt wife3 a ſon and a daughter, viz. William, unfortunately 
drowned in his life time, and Maude the empreſs ; by his ſecond, with whom he 
lived fifteen years, and who, ſoon after his death, was re-married to William Albiney, 
the firſt earl of Arundel, he had no iflue +: but his natural children by his concubines 
were very numerous. Among theſe were Robert earl of Glouceſter abovementioned ; 
Richard, born of the widow of Anſchil, a nobleman near Abingdon ; and Reginald, 
| earl of Cornwall, whoſe mother was Sibylle, daughter of Sir Robert Corbet, of Al- 
cefter in Warwickſhire. William, called de Tracey 5, from a town of that name in 
Normandie, given him by his father, was probably born of the fame mother as 
Reginald *, being in the Red book of the Exchequer ſtyled his brother: and died ſoon 
after his father. Another, named Robert“, was born of Edith or Eda (daughter of 
Forne, a great baron in the north, and wedded afterwards to Robert D'Oiley, baron 
of Hokenorton in Oxfordſhire) and marrying Maude Avenel or D' Avranches*, had 
by her a daughter, named alſo Maude, and married to William de Courtenay. The 
monk of Bec, that interpolated William of FJumieges, mentioning an illegitimate 
ſon of this prince, named Gilbert, ſays nothing of his mother: but it is well 
known, that Henry, from whom the family of the preſent earls of Pembroke is de- 
ſcended, was born of the Welſh princeſs Neſta. Among this king's illegitimate 
daughters, mention is made of Maude, counteſs of Perche, drowned near Bar fleur; 
Maude, wife of Conan le Gros, count of Bretagne; Juliana, married to Euſtace de 
Pacey, natural ſon of William de Breteuil, ſon and heir of William Fitz Oſbern earl 
of Hereford9 ; Euſtache, wife of Villiam de Gouet, a Norman baron; Conflance e, 
married to Roſcelin, viſcount of Beaumont; Aline, wife of Matthew, fon of Bou- 
chard de Mont moroncy; and Elizabetb, born of Elizabeth ſiſter to Walleran count 
of Meulant ia, and wife of Alexander king of Scotland. There are more illegiti- 
mate children aſcribed to Henry; particularly a daughter, married to William de 
Chaumont : but their na:nes are not preſerved. | en 


' Hift. of England, vol. ii. p. 270. LL. H. I. Richard Flyer, among the writings of the families 
15. Brompton, col. 1019. Gul. of Chicheſter and Fleyer; and in the tenth box in 
i | + Hiſt. Norm. p. 1073. the dutchy office is a charter likewiſe of his wife 
Gemet, I. viii. c. 29. Ord. Vit. p. 852, 854. Maude under her ſeal. | 

5 In Certif. De feod. mil. in Devonſbire. * Dugdale's Baron, t. i. p. 634. Menage 

* Sim. Dun. Contin. A. D. 1142. Orig. Italian. 06. 10 Cart. 1. Job. pl. 1. 

7 There is ſtill preſerved a charter of this Robert, n. 71. 1 . Montmor. p. 95, 105, 106. 

a grant of the manor of Porloch to Hugh de i Dalrymple's Collect. p. 371. uz Ord. Vit. 
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HENRY I. THERE is a code of laws, generally ſuppoſed to be eſtabliſhed by this 
Xn. paſſing under his name *: but though they are inſerted in the Er 7 * 
chequer (which in an Inquiſition de Quo warranto in the name of Edward I, Pt 
the right of the prior of S. Martin in Dover to a moiety of the cuſtoms of the 
port, and to a third of the market, the grant whereof by Henry I had been carried 
off by the French, was referred to as a publick record) it is very certain that th 
were not enacted by his authority; nor were they obſerved in his time, as 3 
from the petition, of the Londoners to the empreſs Maude 3, © that the laws of 
* Edward the Confeſſor might be obſerved, becauſe they were good, and not thoſe of 
<< her father Henry, which were grievous and oppreſſive.” The king indeed, in his 
charter beforementioned, paſſed immediately after his coronation (which is put at 
the head of this code, and takes up the two firſt chapters thereof) made a promiſe 
in general terms, that he would reſtore his ſubjects to the benefit of king Edward's 
law, as it was amended by the Conqueror: and authentick inſtruments of this charter 
under the great ſeal, were lodged in the great abbeys of every county throughout 
the kingdom. But he had ſo little inclination to have the contents of the charter 
obſerved, that means were uſed to get the copies thereof out of their repoſitories, 
with ſo much diligence and ſucceſs, that M. Paris fays in his Leſer hiftory, there 
| were not, in his time, above three of them left, viz. thoſe in the archives of 
Canterbury, York, and St. Albans. The firſt of theſe was afterwards4, in A. D. 1213, 
produced by Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a conference with ſome 
of the principal nobility of England, in order to animate them to recover and aſſert 
their ancient liberties. There is no doubt but abundance of the Saxon cuſtoms, 
and of their penal laws, were obſerved in the hundred and county courts, during 
the reign of this king, and even of his ſucceſſors, as long as thoſe courts enjoyed 
their ancient authority: and the code, being only a collection of thofe laws and 
cuſtoms, as practiſed in the time of the Confzfſor, was probably drawn up by ſome 
lawyer, or other perſon, by way of comment on the general promiſe in Henry's 
charter for reſtoring the law of king Edward. 5 As to the time of its being drawn 
up, it appears plainly from c. 6. to have been compiled after the erection of the 
ſees of Ely and Carliſie (which laſt was founded but a year, or two at moſt, before 
Henry's death) and from the quotations * out of the papal Decreta, to have been 
made after the year 1151, when Gratian, a Benedi&ine? monk, compoſed his De- 
cretum in the monaſtery of S. Felix at Bologna. Whoever was the compiler of 
this code of laws, it was inſerted in the Red boobs before the Dialogue about the Ex- 
chequer, wrote by Richard, biſhop of London (high-treafurer of England during the 
greateſt part of the reign of Henry II) as Alexander, archdeacon of Solop, an 
officer of that court in king Jobn's time, atteſts in his Treatiſe of ſcutages? ; which 
in the ſame book immediately follows the Dialogue. It is diſtinguiſhed into chap- 
ters, with the titles of each, written in red ink, and a very ancient hand, prefixed: 
and (were it not for one objection) may well enough be ſuppoſed to be drawn up 
| under the title of The laws of Henry I, ſon of the Conqueror, in A. D. 1156; when 
Henry IIe ordered the laws of his grandfather Henry to be obſerved inviolably 
throughout the kingdom. It behoved this prince, in the beginning of his reign, 
and after the horrible oppreſſions and diſturbances during the late uſurpation, to in- 
gratiate himſelf with his people: he did ſo in other inſtances ; and in this it cannot 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that he ordered the laws, practiſed in his grandfather's days, 
to be obſerved, when the Londoners had made ſuch heavy complaints againſt them, 
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Lambard. Arcbaionam. p. 175, & ſeq. Ns af * A - 0 7 Baran. Annal. t. xi. 
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1nd his mother's refuſal to repeal them and re-eſtabliſh thoſe of king Edward, was Ht xv I. 
@ highly, and with ſuch miſchief to her affairs, reſented. What the nation, as 
well as the Londoners, deſired, was the laws and uſages of the Confeſſors time; 
Henry I had promiſed in general, but had not taken care that they ſhould be ob- 
Groed : it was therefore fit to ſpecify them, and draw up in a body what of theſe 
were particularly. to be obſerved ; and the Code in queſtion being very proper for that 
ſe, and known in Hoveden's time by the title of The Jaws of Henry I, might 
bably be compiled at that time, and on that occaſion. This notion however is 
liable to one objection *, taken from the direction given for appeals to the Pope, in 
caſe of a biſhop's deviating from the faith, and continuing refractory ; becauſe ſuch 
appeals * were not allowed by the laws, till after the abſolution of Henry II, for the 
murder of Thomas Becket. It is evident from the long diſpute between the biſhops 
of St. David's and Landaff, and from ſeveral other inſtances, that appeals were fre- 
pquently made to Rome, and connived at, before A. D. 1172, when they were firſt 
exprefsly permitted: but if, notwithſtanding that connivance, the objection be till 
thought of weight, it muſt at leaſt be allowed, that this collection of Saxon laws, or 
(es they are ſtyled) of Henry I, was compiled before A. D. 1180; when Ralf 
Glarvil, the chief juſticiary, drew up the Enghſh laws 3 that are preſerved in 
Hweden, This appears from the difference! of the law vacations mentioned in 
both collections; the laws of Henry I taking no notice of the Saturday's faſt : 
which being a ſingular practice of the particular church of Rome, different at firſt 
from that of the whole Chriſtian world beſides, ſhe was the more zealous, on the 
very account of its ſingularity, to introduce into the practice of other churches ; 
and got it to be received in England, before Glanvil was made chief juſticiary. 
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* - NRTI, ought naturally to have been ſucceeded by his daughter SrrHZx. 
Maude, commonly called the Empreſs ; according to the cuſtoms of — 
the Normans, Germans, Goths, and all the Northern nations, as well as the Britains: 24 Seat 
among whom the next female in blood was called to the ſucceſſion of the crown, d. 

when the male line of their monarchs became extinct. Her father imagined he 

had effectually ſecured it to her, by making the prelates, and the nobility, of all his 

dominions, ſwear over and over to maintain her in that ſucceſſion: but we ſee on 

this occaſion, what a frail ſecurity oaths are; and how little they are minded, when 

a breach of them appears to be for people's intereſts. It was one of Henry's frail- 

ties, to be unmeaſurably kind to his favourites: and blindly following that paſſion, 

he had, contrary to the rules of good policy, raiſed his ſiſter Adela's younger ſons, 

Stephen and Henry de Blois, to ſuch an height of power and dignity, as enabled them 

to defeat all his deſigns in favour of his daughter. He had procured for Stephen a 

very advantageous match with Maude, the onely child of Euftace count of Boulogne, 

by Marie of Scotland, ſiſter to king Henry's firſt queen: and he had made Henry 

abbot of Glaſtenbury, and biſhop of Winchefter, both which dignities he now en- 


LL. H. I. c. * : See Eadmer, p. 39. lin. 35. lin. 3, and 30. Hoveden. * 8 p- 530. 
3 Hoveden. ann. 1180. p. 600. 4 1b. 601. 125 H. I. c. 62. R | 
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Dover: but upon his landing there, none of the burghers would entertain him in 
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but alſo of a vaſt eſtate in England; which had been given her anceſtors at the con. 
queſt, when William I, diſtributed the lands of the forfeiting Engliſb with a ſtrange 
profuſion among his fellow-adventurers. His uncle, thinking he could never do 
enough for a nephew he liked, had increaſed this eſtate by the grant of other con. 
ſiderable poſſeſſions in England, particularly of the honour of Eye, and all the 
great eſtate of Robert Malet : and had given him likewiſe the county of Mirtain 
or Coutances in Normandie. When the firſt ſolemn oath in favour. of the empreſs 
Maude's ſucceſſion was taken by the prelates and nobility of England, he pretendeg 
to be ſo zealous for it, that David, king of Scotland, having ſworne the firſt of the 
laity, Stephen * contended eagerly with Robert earl of Glouceſter, who ſhould ſwear 
next after that king ; alledging his being Henry's legitimate nephew was a dignity 
ſuperior to that of a natural ſon, and conſequently he ought to have the precedence. 
But oaths and gratitude are weak reſtraints to an ambitious mortal, who hath a 
crown in his view : Stephen thus owing all his great fortune to Henry, and bound 
by the moſt ſacred ties of religion to Maude, was unnatural enough to employ the 
power he derived from his benefactor to defeat his juſt deſigns, and to uſurp the 
dominions of his couſin-german, whoſe ſucceſſion he had ſworn to defend. He 
had ſeen, by the experience of the late king, how eaſy it was to ſupplant an abſent 
heir; little more being neceſſary than to gain the favour of the Londoners (in whoſe 
good graces he was already) and to get himſelf anointed : and being once inveſted 
with the royalty, a few finooth words and fine promiſes to gull the Englſb, upon 
whom that ſort of coin eaſily paſſeth, would effectually ſecure his poſſeſſion. 

He had been bred up in his uncle's court, and had formed an acquaintancewith - 
moſt of the nobility of England, by whom he was generally beloved for his good- 
nature and affability: this encouraged him to preſume upon their favour ; and he 
hoped to obtain the conſent of the prelates, by the intereft of his brother, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter. He had likewiſe the mob on his fide3 ; having always courted the 
common people, and been uſed to converſe, paſs his time, and joke with thoſe of 
the loweſt rank: which had given him an air of popularity, at the ſame time that 
it leflened his efteem in the opinion of wiſer perſons ; who thought it unbecoming 
his dignity. - But the greateſt advantage he had, lay in the abſence of the empreſs 
Maude and her huſband ; who were detained in Anjou by urgent affairs: and 
Stephen reſolved to improve the opportunity ; following the plan which had been 
chalked out to him by his predeceſſor. When he received at Boulogne the news of 
Henry's death, he haſted immediately to Witſand, where he took ſhipping for 
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their houſes, nor did he meet with a better reception at Canterbury *; the citizens 
apprized of the deſign of his coming, ſhutting the gates againſt him, and refuſing 
to admit him into the city. Theſe repulſes did not diſcourage him from advancing 
to London 5; where he was honourably received and faluted as king by the citizens: 
and going thence to Wincheſter, accompanied by his brother, the biſhop of the place, 
got poſſeſſion of the late king's treaſure; which, at that prelate's inſtances, was 
delivered to him by William de Pont-del-arche, to whoſe cuſtody it had been in- 
truſted, This amounting to an hundred thouſand pounds in money *, beſides plate 
and jewels, was of great ſervice to him in gaining the nobility and ſoldiery: and 
his brother's perſuaſions having engaged Roger, the great biſhop of Saliſtury, in lus 
intereſts, there was nothing wanting to his coronation, but the conſent of William, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ; whoſe right it was to perform the ceremony. | 


* Camden's Britan. in Suffolk. . Malmeſds. 3% Ib. + Chron. Gervaſ. col. 1340- 
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THERE WAS ſome difficulty in obtaining it, by reaſon of the oath, which the Sr f HU. 
primate had taken to Maude but Hugh Bigot, ſteward of the late king's houſhold, DANN 
making oath before him, that Henry, upon ſome difference between him and his 
daughter, had on his death- bed diſinherited her, and made Stephen count of Boulogn#, 
his heir, that objection was removed; through the credulity of the old prelate, who 
ied ſoon after of a broken heart, when he came to know how he had been impoſed 
on by that impudent perjury. - Stephen was crowned at Weſtminſter on Sunday *, 
December 22 3 wore his crown afterwards on Chriſimas- day, and did fo again, with 
great ceremony, On St. Stephen's day; the archbiſhop always putting it on his head, 
with the reſpective rites 3 adapted to thoſe ſeveral occaſions, according to ancient 
cuſtom. Thus William, who had been the firſt in taking the oath of fidelity to 
the empreſs, was the firſt likewiſe that ſwore to Stephen, and did him homage: , 
ſetting an unhappy example to the reſt of his order, and to the barons, who aſſiſted 
it the ſolemnity, to follow. Theſe indeed were but few ; there being preſent, 6 
beſides the archbiſhop, only the biſhops of Wincheſter and Sahſbury, not one abbot, 
and very few of the nobility ; making the ſmalleſt appearance that ever was knowh 
at a coronation; Our hiſtorians obſerve of thoſe who were preſent, that every one 
of them had ſworn + before to Maude; that William died in leſs than a year, oh 
November 26, A. D. 1136; that Nager, biſhop of Saliſbury, was ſtripped of his 
all, by the very uſurper he had raiſed to the throne, and died miſerably in priſon ; 
and that all the reſt came to unhappy ends, or were remarkably puniſhed by the 
heavieſt calamities. It was looked upon as a bad omen, that the kiſs of peace, 
uſually given after the Agnus Det 5, was forgot in the ſervice : and the event ſeemed 
to correſpond with this notion, there being, during this prince's reign, no peace en- 
joyed in any quarter of the kingdom. Other writers take notice 5 of the con- . 
ſecrated wafer's diſappearing or being loſt, ſo that the new king did not receive the 
ſicrament, as uſual, at this folemnity : and among other ſad preſages of turbulent 
times, mention is made of ſuch terrible claps of thunder and lightning, as cauſed 
people to apprehend the world was going to be diſſolved ; which happened on the 
day of Stephen's landing at Dover, in the midſt of winter, a ſeaſon of the year, 
when phenomena of that nature are leaſt to be expected. | $a 
IXXIII. Ar the latter end of the Chriſtmas holidays, the corpſe of the late 4. P. 1138. 
king was brought over from Normandie: and being attended by Stephen, and all the — V > 
nobles 7 aſſembled in his court, at that feſtival,” who carried it by turns on tHeir for the ſecu- 
ſhoulders, was buried, with great pomp, in the abbey of Reading ; fron whence the 1 
uſurper proceeded to Oxford to take meaſures for the ſecurity of his government. 
To gain the conſent of the nobility to his coronation, he had promiſed every thing 
required of him; and his brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, had anſwered for his 
| r | * | 99 : 4190 8 8 \ Gy — {5 +8 
. Malmeſb. .. M. Paris. | Rad. de Diceta. the year; i. e. ſuch) as begin the year at Chri/fmas 
' Mehl | Chron. Mailrof Gavel. Cant. day 3 2 the x nk n 
col. 1340. Nudborne, &c. 2 "millakes of the year ariſe alſo from our kings be- 
In the ceremony of the feſtivals, the crown was ing uſed ina tn not to compute the part of the 
put on the king's head in his bed- chamber, and he year in which they ſucceeded their predeceſſors, 
wore it in going to church ( ZEadmer, p. 137.) but nor thoſe in which they did not reign compleat z 
in the firſt coronation, the crown was carried in fo though Stephen was crowned A. D. 1135, he 
proceſſion to church, and after ſeveral religious does not call it the firſt of his reign, but the year 
rites there, placed on the , king's head. No oath following is ſo called. + © EDI 
wa taken, nor unction uſed at the feſtival coro- 5. col. 1664. Knighton, col. 2384. Jeans 
nations, as there were in the primary coronation, Major. Mom. p. 8 3. 5 Gervaſ. Cant. col. 1340- 
On hiſtorians generally agree, that Stephen, about Chron. J. Abbat. Paritarg. Chron. Mailroſ. ob. 
the middle of his reign, diſcontinued this rite of Hagufſiad. © Gervaſe col. 1664. Rudborne. 
coronation at the great feſtivals, which has oc- Walter Coventr. Brompton, 7 W. alma 
caſioned ſeveral later writers to miſtake the day, Brompton. + bg rl 
"hen this prince was crowned, and ſome likewiſe +. 
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STzy#ex. performance of what he promiſed : but as very few of them aſſiſted at that folem: 

d TD. 1166, nity, and moſt of the eſt kept aloof from his court, not caring to violate their 

825 former oath to Maude, he thought it proper to make a publick declaration, and take 

a ſolemn oath, that he would keep his word in the points particularly mentioned, 

and conform to his ſtipulations in the general tenor of his conduct. This was done 

in a great council of the nobility convened at Oxford * ; where he {wore, « that 

& he would not retain vacant prelacies in his hands, but would fill them immediat 

« with perſons canonically elected, to whoſe election he would give his conſent with. 

* out delay; that he would not diſturb either clergy or laity in the enjoyment of 

© their woods, as the late king Henry had done, nor ſue any body either for hunting 

and taking veniſon in his own woods, or for cutting them down and commit; 

* waſte therein, which had been made uſe of as a pretence for fining and extorting 

large ſums from gentlemen that had the reputation of being wealthy; and that 

he would remit for ever the tax of Danegeld*, which had been levied by his pre- 

* deceflors every year ſince the conqueſt.” Theſe particulars of his oath are 

mentioned by our old hiſtorians ; who obſerve that he promiſed ſeveral other things 

| in general; but was equally falſe to his particular and general ſtipulations; uſurpers 

ſeldom troubling themſelves about the performance of promiſes which they make, 

either of courſe in the ceremony of their coronation, or with political views in the 

difficulties of their affairs. Steben was ready to grant to every body that aſked, 

to ſome, honours and earldoms, to others, lands; hoping to gain the hearts of thoſe 

who partook of his bounty, at the expence of the crown revenue: and gave a ge- 

neral licenſe to all his nobility and military tenants to fortify their houſes or caſtles 

on their eſtates . This laſt [privilege was not allowed to any perſon within the 

& dominions of the kings of England, either on this fide or beyond the ſea, without 

A particular licenſe: and he had ſoon reaſon to repent of the general liberty, which 

he now gaye, purely out of an apprehenſion that Maude the empreſs was coming to 

land in England. To guard againſt her attempts, he employed the late king's 

eaſure to raiſe great numbers of Breton and Flemiſh ſoldiers; whom he took into 

us pay, and locked upon as the beſt ſecurity of his'crown ; not caring to truſt the 

Engliſh, who ſeemed ready. enough to ſubmit to her government. Her uncle 

0 David, king of Scotland, had ſet up her title: and falling into the provinces of 

ue land and Northumberland, had taken Carliſle, Work, Alnowick/and Nagl, 

Piͤith all the fartreſſes“ in thoſe parts, except Bamlurg, and made the moſt con- 

cgberable of, the gentry in thoſe, counties, and as far as Durham, ſuear allegiance 

180 Maude, and give hoſtages for aſſurance of their fidelity. On advice of theſe 

Proceedings, Stephen marched, with an army into the north: and meeting "David 

about Durham, they came on A/b-wedpeſday, February 5, to-an-agreement 5; by 

which the latter reſtoring the places he had taken in Nortbumberland, was allowed 

. to retain Carliſie, and what he poſſeſſed in Cumberland. As theſe conceded terri- 

tories belonged: to the crown of England, David ought naturally to have done 

| homage for them to Stephen : but excuſing himſelf from that ſtep, on account of 

the oath he had taken to maintain his niece Maude's ſucceſſion, it was performed by 

his ſon Henry, to whom Stephen gave the county of Hungtindon, and promiſed not 

to diſpoſe of Northumberlond, dll after a ſolemn bearing of his claim to that county 

| This. young prince was mightily careſſed by Stehlen: and accompanying him w 

g Tondon, was ſo far got, into his good graces, that in the feſtival of Eaſter, which he 
| 
| 
| 


kept there with great magnificence, he made him fit on his right-hand, to the great 
„ Bromptong col. 1024. H. Hunt. Chron, one ſhilling an hyde. : Bromptony, id. Konig 
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offence of William kia of care Ralf carl of b Choir and others of 
the great nobility ; Who being more ancient in creation then Henry, reſented this 
precedence, treated him abuſive language, and left the court; which ſo incenſed 


David, that he would not ſuffer his ſon, to. return thither aer warde for fear of 


expoſing him to the like inſult, This probably happened at the coronation dinner, 
after William had performed the office of erawning Maude, conſott to Stephen, on 
day, March 22 ; it being cuſtomary for the archbiſhop of ere to 520 on 

the king's right hand unser mee en, 15 1 


LXXIV. Every thing was now quiet, all over the kingdom, except on the 
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Nobert earl of 


Glouceſter and 


marches, and in the parts of M ales, poſſeſſed by the Engliſh *; which were in- the 2 
felted, as uſual, by incurſions of the Help; who flew Richard Fits Giltert on ſwear to him. 


April 15, and did an infinite deal miſchief; hut being unconcerned in the diſpute 
about the right of the crown, a peace ſoon put an end to their hoſtilities. In this 
ſituation of things, Robert earl of Glouceſter, the moſt conſiderable nobleman i in 
the kingdom, the moſt attached of any to the intereſts of his ſiſter Maude, and. on 
theſe accounts the moſt dreaded by Stepben, came over into England. He was a 
man of great natural Parts, much improyed hy learning, which he cultivated in 
himſelf, and encouraged in others; being a munificent patron to all men of letters; 
kind to all, affable in his behaviour, great in his mind, and generous in all his 
actions, eminent for his valour, military {kill, and other talents, in which he had 

no ſuperiour; and diſtinguiſhed by his temper, firmneſs, ſagacity, wiſdorn, and 


experience in affairs, in Which he had no equal 3, ſo that this aſſemblage of virtues 


and great qualities, joined to: the probity of: his heart, the innocence of his life, 
the regularity of his devotions, and the real ſenſe which he had of religion, ren- 
dered him at once the moſt. deſerving and the moſt popular man in the gation, 
He had ſtaid in Normandie after the deceaſe of the late king, to execute his will in 
the diſtribution of ſixty thaouſand pounds among his ſervants, . officers, and ſoldiers 

in the garriſons of that country ; to ſecure the greateſt part of the money in his 
treaury at Falaiſe for the uſe of his daughter, to whom it of right belonged; 
to take what meaſures he could | there for her ſervice, and to waite, till he faw 
what turn things took. in Englend: Finding. at length that all things were quiet 
here, and that the nobility in general had ſubmitted to Stephen, he delivered Halaiſe 


to Theobald count of Blois, and came over after Egſter to try if he could not ſpirit 


them up to Make off his yoke; and return to the duty whigh they had ſworn to 
the empreſs. It yas natural for Stephen, upon his arrival, to inſiſt that he 
ſhould ſ wear fealty, and do him homage like the reſt of the nobility: and 
the better to Concha! his views, he thought ft to comply in thoſe reſpects, but 
upon this expreſs condition, that . the other ſhould preſerve his dignity inviolate, 
and make_good chis ſtipulstions, a. gonditian which, he well knew Stephen 
would ſoon violate; and thereby releaſe; him of thoſe obligations. In this condi- 
tional way, of taking the: Oath of fealty, his example was followed by moſt of the 
prelates, who had as yet ood: ut; till Stephen to reconcile, his uſurpation to their 
oonſciences, had upon a mas obedienqe.to the ſee of Rene , procured Pope 
dunkcent 's confirmation; of his title and unjuſt ꝓoſſeſſion: and chen they ſwore. alle- 
glance to him, 46 lung as be. miutaied che Jiberties 0 of the anch, eee 
gour: of her diſcipline. of. 484168 04-2 J av; 3 

rennen plealei with being thus necognifed hy, be prelates, boſe, powers in- 
fence, . mers. could lg 2 great r over . Whole nathan. 
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 Srayuen, granted them a charter, dated at Oxford, in which * he confirmed the liberties af 
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the church; diſclaimed all fimoniacal promotions; put the perſons and eſtates 
of all the eccleſiaſticks under the cognizance of the ſpiritual courts and juriſ 
dictions of the biſhops; ſecured the free and undiſturbed enjoyment of all the 
poſſeſſions belonging to the church at the death of the Congueroy , promiſed, 


either a reſtitution, or examination of the elaims of the clergy; to ſuch as had 


been taken away before that event; confirmed what eſtates had been fince 
granted; allowed them to diſpoſe of their effects by will; and, as he was deter. 


' mined to make no profit of the vacancies of prelacies, he engaged to commit 


the care of their poſſeſſions and revenues to clergymen and perſons of reputation, 


till they were canonically filled. He reſerved to himſelf. all the foreſts belong. 


ing to the crown before the acceſſion of the late king ; but gave up all the new 
ones, which Henry had erected in ſuch numbers as to be an intolerable grievance; 
and promiſing in general to give his protection and to do juſtice to all, and to 
aboliſh all unjuſt exactions and methods of oppreſſions, concludes his charter 


with an aſſurance, © that he would cauſe the good laws and cuſtoms in the hundred 


* and other courts to be duely obſerved.” Among the witneſſes to it are put the 


names of abundance of perſons of the firſt nobility and the greateſt power and dig- 

nity in the kingdom: whom Malmeſbury did not think it worth while to mention, 

becauſe they feemed invited to atteſt it, only to make Stephen's perjury more notorious; 

it being ſoon after violated in almoſt every article. For he ſeized the treaſure of 

churches, and gave their poſſeſſions to laymen ; he ejected the incumbents and fold 

them to others; he raiſed money by giving abbeys to unworthy perſons; he put 

biſhops in priſon, and forced them to alienate their poſſeſſions. What he had 

promiſed the laity, as well as clergy, met with the ſame neglect; for going the 

Chriſtmas following to hunt at Brampton near Huntingdon, he held pleas about the 

foreſts of his nobility, and proſecuted them for their woods and hunting. What 

encouraged him to break his faith ſo ſoon, was probably his late ſucceſs in quelling 

the inſurrection of Baldwin de Redvers earl of Devon, who had fortified the caſtle 

of Exeter: but the place being, after three months ſiege, reduced by famine, and 

the Je of Wight, which likewiſe belonged to this nobleman, ' ſubmitting readily, 

he was forced to ſeek a refuge in Normandie, whither Stephen's affairs called him the 

4. D. 1137. year following, 4 Barf Fern en Sr all be b 
— | 


| Afairsin Nv. LXXV. Upon the firſt news of king Henry's deceaſe, Geffrey of Anja and his 
_ mandic. wife Maude had entered that country with a body of forces: and were readily re- 


ceived in Danfront, Hyeſmes, and Argentan, and made themſelves maſters of 'Seez; 
and other places, by the aſſiſtance of Wilkam de Talevas, count of Ponibieu. Theit 
further progreſs was obſtructed, either by an inſurrection in Anjou, which recalled 
Geffrey, or by the animoſity reigning between the Nor mans and Angevins, the 
effect of the frequent wars between thoſe people. Several of the nobility, not 
caring to fall under the dominion of an old enemy, met at Neubourg : and invited 
Theobald count of Blots, to take upon him the government. But hearing ſoon after, 
that his younger brother Stephen had been crowned in England, and thinking it 
inconvenient to have two maſters, they all turned about to the latter; upon whom 
their Engli/b eſtates depended: and perſuaded Theobald to return home; which he 
did with great indignation. It was perhaps to flatter his diſcontent, and to pro- 
mote a diſunion between Stephen's friends, that Rahert- earl of Glouceſter, when he 
left the country, delivered Falaiſe to Theobald, who ſtill had a great number of adhe- 
rents: and Stephen, not caring to ſend over a governor with authority to ſuppreſs the 
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civil wars, which had broken out, in a ſtate of anarchy, between particular noble- Srzrnev. 


men, the province was miſerably ravaged. Malleran count of Meulant, to whom 
he had affianced his daughter, was at laſt employed to take care of his intereſts, 
ind to appeaſe the quarrels of the nobility :' but becoming engaged himſelf in one 
with Roger de Tony count of Conches, the evil grew worſe; and theſe private feuds, 
heightened by a diverſity of ſentiments and affections in reſpect of Maude and Ste- 
Jen, reduced the country to a ſtate of deſolation. Stephen, finding there was no 
re-eſtabliſhing good order in Normandie without going over himſelf, failed thithet 
in the beginning of Lent, this year: and was followed, in a ſhort time, by Robert 
carl of Glotcefter ; who having concerted meaſures with the nobility of England, 
whom he knew to be firm in Maude's intereſt, put to ſea on Egfter day, and land- 
ing in Normandie, applied himſelf to form a like concert in that country; "Though 
he did this with his uſual prudence, and knew men fo well, that nothing of his 
meaſures tranſpired, he could not avoid ſuſpicion ; Stephen being jealous of his 
great power, and thoſe about him fully perſuaded, that he was entirely in his 
ſiſter's intereſt. William dYpres was the chief favourite of Stephen, and the man 
to whoſe counſels this prince paid the greateſt deference: he had brought a ſtrong 
body of Flemings to his aſſiſtance and had been made earl of Kent for that ſervice , 
he was a foreigner, and wanting to make his fortune out of Engliſh forfeitures, gave 
his maſter an advice, which could not well proceed from an Engliſbman, to ſeize 
the perſon of a nobleman of the greateſt power and merit in the kingdom upon bare 
ſuſpicion. It was much eaſter in thoſe days to form ſuch a deſign than to execute 
it; ſome art was neceſſary to be uſed to get Robert into their power, and William 
had laid a ſcheme for that purpoſe: but the earl, having notice of it from one that 
was let into the ſecret, ſtood upon his guard, came no more to court; and the 
deſign againſt him being ' reſented by his friends, who were very numerous, Ste- 
pben found himſelf obliged to accommodate the affair. He ſwore before the arch⸗ 
biſhop-of Rowen, that he bore no ill-will to Robert, and would make no attempt 
for the future on his perſon': but this outward reconciliation, upon which the ear! 
put the beft face he could, did not make him negle& the precautions neceſſa- 
ry for his ſafety; well knowing the other's enmity, and feeling ſome effects of 
it in the defalcation of his poſſeſſion s $2393 se a 
Wurd Stephen landed at la Hogue in Normandie*, he was joined by his brothet 
the count of Blas: and going together in May to viſit Louis Je Jeune, king of 
France, they made a treaty with him; by which the latter agreed to give his ſiſter 
Conflance of Frunce in marriage 3 to Euſtace for of Stephen, with the inveſtiture of 
Normandie. The count of ijcu in the mean time had taken Morrain, St. Hilaire, 
and Pont-Orſem: and Stephen aſſernbling all his forces, reſolved to attack him at 
Angentan; whither hie had retired, after his attempt of ſurprizing Caen had miſ- 
carried. The Normans in his army oppoſed this reſolution; being much diſcon- 
tented at the diſtinguiſhing: favours ſhewed to the Nmings; which cauſed ſuch a 
rancour between he two nations, that neither would truſt the other in a day of 
action: and when they were advanced to Liſu, it broke out into an open quar- 
rel, upon a diſpute about the chief command,” between William di Ipres and Ne- 
vaud de St. Valery.” The Boulonnbis and Fleming taking part with the former, and 
the Normans ſiding with the latter, the two corps came to an engagemen 


ent; which on 
both ſides was cartied on with great fury, and ended with great ſlaughter. Ste- 
pen chief confidence was in his Flemings and other foreign troops; and whether 
he declared himſelf. in their favour on this occalion; the Nor mon nobility all left 
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SrETUEN. him, without taking leave or giving him the leaſt notice; and carried off with 
5 them all their followers. Stephen, highly exaſperated, purſued the deſerters 
D. 1137. * to 
Ponteau-de-Mer ; where overtaking Hugh de Gournay, and young William 4s War. 
renne, he tried in vain to gain them by careſſes and menaces. Full of ſuſpicions, 
and not knowing whom to truſt, he was forced to purchaſe a truce for two years 
with Geffrey Plantagenet count of Anjou, by an annuity of five thouſand marks. 
and to ſettle another of two thouſand on his elder brother Theobald of Blas, in 
compenſation for his pretenſions to the dutchy. The civil wars between the nobi. 
lity ſtill continued to infeſt the country: and Stephen, leaving William de Roumarg 
with the viſcount Roger to take care to appeaſe them, returned in December to 
England, with Walleran count of Meulant, and Robert earl of Leiceſter ; the earl of 
Glouceſter ſtaying behind, at full liberty to take his meaſures for the ſervice of Maude 
the empreſs. | 


Troubles in LXXVI. STEPHEN was called back thither by the advices he received of great 
Erglard. diſturbances breaking out in various parts of the kingdom, which he was in no 
good condition to ſuppreſs; having already ſquandered away all the money that 
he found in his predeceſſor's treaſury. The general licenſe he had given for the 
erecting of caſtles, had proved a ſource of infinite nuſchief to the nation a; the 
country people had been put to inſupportable hardſhips and almoſt killed in build- 
ing them, in every part of the realm, and were daily haraffed by the garriſons put 
into them as ſoon as the fortifications were finiſhed. Parties of foldiers fallying 
thence day and night, ſeized all perſons, men and women, that were thought to 
have money: and to force them to diſcover it, thruſt them into damp and naſty 
dungeons among toads and ſnakes, hung ſome up by the feet, ſtifling them fo'with 
ſmoke, and others by the thumbs or head, and then burning their feet; ſqueezing 
and breaking their limbs in thruſting them into narrow coffers, ſtrewed with ſharp 
ſtones, and ufing various kinds of torture, too tedious and ſhocking to be parti- 
cularly mentioned. It is on this occaſion that we firft find notice taken of men 
being loaded with gives on their hands and feet, and chains about their necks, ſo 
that they could neither ſit, lye, nor ſleep, and yet were forced to bear all the 
weight of their fetters: a barbarous and illegal practiſe, which ſerved for a pre- 
cedent to that of inhuman goalers in more modern times; who, under pretence of 
keeping priſoners ſafe, but really to extort unreaſonable ſums from them, make 
uſe of the like arts of eruelty, and, what is ſtill more ſtrange; do it with impunity, 
in a nation that prides itſelf in its freedom. Contributions were raiſed in all parts; 
gelds laid upon towns; and when the wretched inhabitants had nothing more to 
give, the towns themſelves were fired; churches burnt; the poſſeſſions of the 
clergy, monks, and prelates ravaged; the country people, finding no protection, 
deſerted the villages; and lands being left untilled, all kinds of proviſion became 
exceſſive dear; the poor periſhed by want; ſome, formerly rich, begged from door 
to door; others fled the Kingdom. Many thouſands died of fainine; and though 
more miſchief was never done by Pagans, nor did apy country ever ſuffer greater 
calamities, or of more various kinds, ſo that it is: impoſſible to recount them all: 
yet the Saxon. chronicle obſerves, that they laſted all the time of this uſurpation, 
every day, during Stephen's government, being worſe than the former. His favourite 
mercenaries, the Flemings, Bretont, and other foreigners, that he had taken into 
his pay, and entruſted with the guard of the kingdom, inſtead of preventing ot 
redreſſing theſe grievances, increaſed them by their oppreſſions; being all profiigate 
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-aſcals, uſed from their firſt handling of armes to continual robberies and plunder, SrErHAu. 

nd continuing the ſame practiſes in this country. | r 
Ir is no wonder that a nation, labouring under ſuch heavy calamities, ſhould 9 

deſperate; and that people ſhould be * ripe for inſurrections in all places, 

when reſtrained by no principle of duty or conſcience, to an uſurped government. 

A plot was formed for killing all the foreigners on a certain day, driving the Nor- 

mans out of the kingdom, and putting David, king of Scotland, the next lineal 

heir of the Saxon race of kings, upon the throne of England: but Nigel, biſhop of 

Eh, diſcovering it, acquainted the prelates and nobility therewith'; and Stephen J. D. 11 38. 

haſtened his return out of Normandie, to prevent its execution. Several of the 

conſpirators were taken, convicted, and put to death by hanging, or in ſome other 

manner; many, conſcious of their guilt, fled away before they were accufed: the 

more powerful ſtood on their defence, and treated with the Scots and Welſh for 

aſſiſtance on occaſion. The ſons of Robert Beauchamp had fortified the caſtle of 

Bedford; upon hearing that Stephen had given Simon Beauchamp's daughter, with 

her father's honour, to Hugh le Poer ; being afraid of loſing what they claimed as 

- their inheritance. This was enough to make them ſuſpected of the conſpiracy ; 

and before the Chriſtmas holidays were expired, Stephen inveſted the place, contrary 

to his brother, the biſhop of Vincbeſter's, advice: but having lain before it five 

weeks, without making any progreſs in the ſiege, he was forced to have recourſe to 

the biſhop's mediation ; who ſoon made a treaty with the beſieged, and the place 

was yielded, bn N ans 


LXXVII. DAvrp, king of Scotland, claiming the county of Northumberland as The Scoes in- 
the right of his ſon Henrys, had invaded it the year before: but Thurftin, arch- wade England. 
biſhop of York, going to Roxburg, prevailed with him to make a truce, till Stephen's 
return from Normandie ; when the Scotch embaſſadors were abſolutely refuſed a 
grant of that country . This occaſioned another invaſion in the beginning of this 
year, which Stephen marched with his forces in Lent to oppoſe: and advanced to 
Rixburg, in the neighbourhood of which place the Scorch army lay ſtrongly en- 
camped. It was equally dangerous to beſiege the town, or attack the enemy in 
that ſituation: and ſome diſcovery being made of treachery among his followers, 
Stephen thought fit to retire, without making any attempt. Upon his retreat, the 
Scots, after Eafter, waſted Northumberland, and took Norbam; ſending out various 
parties to over-rut-the country: and at the latter end of ſummer, all their forces 
joining together, advanced as far as Baggamoor, about two miles from North- 
Allerton in Yorkſtire s. There William earl of Abemarle, Walter Eſpec, Roger 
Meubray, Robert de Bruce, Bernard de Baliol, Walter de Gant, and moſt of the 
barons of the north, meeting them with an Engliſb army on Auguft 22, a bloody 
battle enſued; called the Battle of the flandard, from a large chariot upon wheels, 
un which was ſet an high pole, like the maſt of a ſhip, on the top whereof ſtood a 
croſs, and under it hung a banner. The Engliſh, drawn up in one body about this 
ſtandard, with the moſt experienced of their troops; ſome diſmounted cavalry arm- 
ed with lances, and intermixed with archers in the front, expected the attack of the 
enemy: who: holding a council of war about the manner of beginning the engage- 
ment, diſagreed in their ſentiments.” The king and moſt of the nobility were of 
opinion, to begin it with the arehers and well armed part of their forces, who were 
n equal match to the Engliſb: but the'Galloway people, deſcended of the ancient 
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Britains, 
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STEPHEN, Britains, and like them, fighting without any defenſive armour, and with light 
oh 38. weapons of offence, fit only for the ſudden incurſion of parties, claimed it as their. 

right to make the firſt ouſet; not doubting but their natural courage would ſuppl 
the defect of armour; Others thought it dangerous to begin an engagement on. 
ſuch unequal terms; it not being likely, that unarmed men ſhould be able to co 
with others well armed; and in caſe of their being put to flight, they might FLY 
diſorder, or at leaſt terror, into the reſt of the army. The Gallneay men however 
inſiſted on their right of being in the van: yet king David did not care to gratify 
them; till the diſpute occaſioning ſome high words between the earl of Strather;, 
and Alan de Percy, being afraid of the ill conſequences of a quarrel, he haſtily 
gave orders for the Galloway men to form the firſt battalia, and begin the engage. 
ment. The ſecond was commanded by his ſon, a beautiful, gallant, amiable, and 
deſcrving prince, who had under him a good body of knights and archers, with the 
Cumbrian and Tweedale militia : and was aſſiſted by Euſtace Fitz John, a great 
Engliſh nobleman, lord of Alnewick and Malton, much eſteemed by the late king 
Henry, and conſulted by him in all matters of moment, on account of his excellent 
judgment and conſummate wiſdom ; but who attending the court as ufual, had 
been. there arreſted by Stephen, contrary to law, and detained priſoner till he ſur- 
rended Bamburg and other caſtles which Henry had committed to his charge ; and 
in reſentment of this uſage, had joined the enemy, The third body was compoſed 
of the Scotch Highlanders, and the forces of Lothian and Murray; the king him- 
ſelf being at their head with a party of Engliſb and Norman knights for the guard 


of his perſon. 
5 Tux Galloway corps, making, according to their cuſtom, three huzzas, began the 


charge with ſuch fury, that the Engliſb lancers at firſt gave ground: but being 

ſuſtained by the firmneſs of the reſt of their body, and deriving great advantages 

from their armour in a cloſe engagement, whilſt the enemy, continually galled by 

the archers, could ſcarce ſee where to direct their blows ; the Galloway men, having 

loſt: their two commanders Ulgrich, and Donald, were broke, and fled in great con- 

fuſion; The prince of Scotland, piercing through the part of the Englſb army 

which was oppoſed. to him, and paſſing beyond the ſtandard, fell upon a party of 

cayalry poſted behind the main body, with the horſes of the diſmounted cavalry : 

and drove them before him the ſpace of two furlongs, ſuppoſing that he was fol- 

lowed by the reſt of his forces. The Engliſb, terrified with the impetuoſity of the 

prince's attack, were on the point of quitting the field, when they were ſtopped by 

the ſtratagem of an artful experienced warrior: who cutting off the head of a 

man that was ſlain, held it up on high with his lance, crying out, it was the head 

of the king of Scotland; and brought them on again to renew the battle with 

greater vigour than before, The Scart, diſcouraged: by the flight of the Galway 

men, and by the rumour of their king's death, made little reſiſtance in any part, 

flying on all ſides: ſo that few were left abqut Dewd, who had hitherto fought on 

foot; but was now forced, by his guard of knights, to mount on horſeback, and re- 

treat; which he did in good order. Thoſe that fled, ſeeing the royal banner, on 

which a dragon was painted, waving in the air, concluded immediately, that the 

king was not dead: and rallying, joined his corn in ſuch numbers, as to render it 

terrible to the purſuers. Some of. theſe being taken, the reſt kept at a diſtance : 

and ſuffered him to, retire unmoleſted to Carliſle; where he was two days in great 

) a pain for his ſon, of whom he could hear no tidings. The prince finding himſelf 

; | with a few of his followers in the midſt of the Engliſb troops, made them throw 

| away their marks-of diſtinction: and mixing with the enemy, as if a part of their 
HW. corps, found means at laſt to get from them; and paſſing through bye- ways, and 
| many hardſhips, got at laſt to Carle, the third day after his father's _ 
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The Scots did not loſe any great numbet of men in this battle: but ſome thouſands. Srienex; 


of thoſe that fled diperſedly were flain in the different counties, through which 


e e 
they endeavoured to make their way to Scotland. Stephen was much elated at In 


the news of this victory : and to reward William earl of Albemarle; who ſeems to 
have commanded in chief, and Robert de Ferrers, who had brought 4 good body of 
men to his aſſiſtance, -created the one earl of Yorkſbire a, and the other earl of 
My 1s defeat did not hinder the king of Scotland from beſieging the caſtle of 
yr: but finding it too well defended to be taken by force, he turned the ſiege 
ino a blockade, and reduced it at laſt by famine3. Nor could he be prevailed 
upon by the preſſing inſtances of the Pope s legate (who came to him at Carliſie 
four days before Michaelmas) to make a peace with Stepben; all that he would con- 
{ent to, being a milder way of making war, and a ſuſpenſion of all other hoſtili- 
ties, except the ſiege of Werk, till Martinmas. This legate was Albericus, biſh 

of Oftia, being fent by Pope Innocent II, to exerciſe the papal juriſdiftion here, in 
the time of an uſurper; who had courted him to ſupply the defects of his title, 
and was too much diſtreſſed in his affairs, to venture upon oppoſing his proceedings 
in any inſtance. Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, had, upon the death of William 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, obtained a grant of the legateſhip of England: but the 
condition of the times was ſo favourable to the Pope's views, that he thought it 
proper to ſend a legate extraordinary, ſtyled à latere, to vifit all the cathedrals and 
monaſteries in the kingdom. This general viſitation, the firſt of its kind in Eng- 
land, was carried on without any oppoſition +, after Alberic's legatine powers 
had been approved by Stephen and the nobility : who made at firſt ſome difficulty 
in the matter; the one miſliking them, becauſe they cauſed a ſuſpenſion of his 
brother Henry's legation for a time, the other deeming them derogatory of the free= 
dom and independency of the church of England. The legate 'afterwatds ſum- 
moned 5, and held on the third Sunday in Aduent, a ſynod of the prelates and clergy 
of the kingdom in Weſtminſter Abbey; wherein ſeveral canons were made againſt 
* lay-inveſtitures, or patronages of - eccleſiaſtical benefices ; againſt ſons ſucceeding 
their fathers in livings 7; againſt the marriage of the clergy ; againſt their taking 
* up arms in war; againſt their impriſonment, or. other inſults offered to their per- 
* ſons, and the ſeizure of their poſſeſſions; and againſt the erecting of churches or 
* oratories on any one's eſtate, without a licenſe from the biſhop of the dioceſe.” 
At the concluſion of this ſynod, a delegation of the ; monks of /Canterbury choſe 
on Saturday, Chriſtmas eve, for archbiſhop of that ſee, which had been vacant a 
litle more than two years, Theobald, abbot of Ber: who being approved by Stephen, 
and accepted by the biſhops, was conſecrated by Abberic about January 6, in the 


year following, and accompanied him to Nome in order to get his pall*,. with the J D. 11 29- 


biſhops of Rocheſter, Worceſter, and Exeter, and four abbots deputed by all the 
prelates of England, to aſſiſt at a papal ſynod to be there held about Mid. lent. 
War the legate could not effect by the moſt carneſt_intreaties with David, 
king of Scotland, was brought about after his departure, by the addreſs and manage 
ment of that princeꝰs niece Maude; wife to Stephen? : who made a peace with that 
king, on April q, at Durham; upon the ceſſion of all the county of Northumber- 
land to prince Henry, except Newcaſtle and Bamburg, the value whereof was to be 
| 1421111 to . pert! 4 F245 ride eee ff | Ar : oy Eh 
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ddeeteſt with the clergy; and rendering him infinitely odious to the nation, deſtroyed 
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Srarugx. made good to him by lands in the ſouth of Exgland. In conſequence of this treay, 
22 as all the barons: of that county became vaſſals, and did homage to the prince of 

Scotland, ſaving the fealty they had ſworn to Stephen : and hoſtages being given for 
its performance, Henry attended Maude to Nottingham 3 where they met her 
huſband, who had been taken up, during all the northern tranſactions above-relatad 
in oppofing various inſurrections which had been made the year before in different 
parts of the kingdom. n | | 


Infurretions LXXVIII. STEPHEN was very profuſe * in his grants of honours andd caſtles. 
Are and had created ſeveral earls, giving them eſtates out of the crown lands ; hut the 
Sarum and more laviſh he was in granting, the more greedy were people in aſking; and if 
Le 3 refuſed, they preſently fortified their caſtles, and plundered the neighbourhood. He 
was in a manner governed by William de Tres, and heaped ſuch extraordinary fi- 

vours on him, and other foreigners that came over with him, that it gave a 
diſtaſte to the Exgliſß nobility: 'who loaking upon themſelves as deſpiſed, and be. 
ing free in expreſſing their diſcontent, afforded an occaſion to ſuch as had Stephen's 
ear, to infuſe into a mind naturally jealous and credulous, ſuſpicions of their fide- 
lity; which once entertained, were ſoon followed by a too haſty ſeizure of many 
of their perſons and eſtates. This made others ſtand upon their defence :; Cc 
de Talebot: held the caſtle of ;Herefird ; William de Mabun maintained himſelf in 
that of Din/iar; Ralf Lowvel in Caſtle-Cary, Robert, ſon of Alured de Lincoln, in 
Wareham, Gualchelm in Okeham, William Fitz Jalm in Harpetre, Paynel in. Ludlnv, 
William Fitz Alan in Shrewſbury, and others in different places. Robert earl of 
Glouceſter held the caftles of Dover, Ledes, and Briſioi by the gift of the late king: 
and being violently ſuſpected by Stephen, it was reſolved to reduce thoſe caſtles ; the 
firſt of which was ſurrendered by Valcbelin the governor, and the ſecond was alſo 
taken; but all attempts on the laſt proved fruitleſs. Gilbert Strongbow, ſecond ſon 
of Gillert earl of Clare, being inſtrumental in perſuading M alcbelin to ſubmit, was 
created earl of Pembroke; Robert de Ferrers earl of Derby, gained his nephew Gual- 
chelm ; Talebot was driven out of Hereford; 'Shrewſbury, after holding out a month, 
was taken by ſtorm, and Arnulf de Heſdin, governor of the caſtle, with ninety- 
three of the garriſon, were either hanged or put to death in ſome other manner. 
This ſucceſs terrified others into a ſubmiſſion; but Paynel ſtill holding out Ludno, 
_ Stephen, attended by the prince of Scotland, marched from Nottingham to reduce it: 
and though he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, had an opportunity of ſhewing his 
perſonal valour in the reſcue of that prince; who being drawn from his horſe by 
an engive, with an iron hook at the end, let down from the walls of the caſtle, 
had like to have been taken priſoner. From thence, having erected two forts to 
block up the place, he went to Oxford: where he took a ſep that ruined all his 


all the benefit he might elſe have derived from all his ſucteſſes. 2] 

\. STspuen was exceeding active, always employed“ in expeditions; and conti- 
mually marching. from one caſtle to another, to reduce his adyerſaries; Which he 
Was glad to do at any rate, and frequently made terms with them that coſt him dear: 
but there was no end of ſuch fortreſſes, and he now felt ſufficiently the ill conſe- 
erecting caſtles in their manors. Some prelates had made uſe of this licenſe, par- 
ticularly Roger biſhop of Saliſbury ; who had-fortified Old Sarum, and built the 
caſtles of Sherbury, Malmeſbury, and the Deviſes; and bis nephew Alland 
Nie. Hagul/t. col. 330, © EW! 8. Nebel. N. Hunt. Ord; Vital. p.. 
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«ſhop of Lincaln, who had erected thoſe of Newark and Sleford?, -withia firength Sraeue, 
and magnificence that raiſed the envy of the courtiers. Robert earl of Glowceſler A. n 115 


had lately, upon the attack of his caſtles, ſent meſſengers out of-Norinardie to de- 


fy Stepben charging him with a breach of faith to himſelf, and with perjury to 
Maude the empreſs, whoſe right to the crown he had invaded ; and renouncing 
his fealty and homage to him, becauſe? he had-unlawfully uſurped the ki i 
it was natural to expect, that this open defiance, dictated by the rules of haf 


it being currently reported that Maude and Robert were coming over, Steænben 's fa- 
courites repreſented to him, that the two prelates had fortiſied their caſtles; -with 
2 deſign of delivering them into the hands of Bis enernies and perſunded him 
to ſcize their perſons. Ruger had been raiſed, by the favour of king Henry, 
from à poor cure in Normandie, to the ſee of Sarum, and to the higheſt dignities 
in England; which he had governed during the greateſt part of thut king's reign, 
and was entruſted with the guardianſhip thereof, at the time of his deceaſe; . He 
had amaſſed an immenſe wealth, and by the power he had in his hands, had tor- 
tributed more than any man to the placing of Stephen on the throne'; a ſervice 
which perhaps might have engaged his friendſhip: and confidence, could a perjured 
deſerve any. But there being no reaſon for this uſurper to expect he would 


be more faithful to him, than he had been to his old maſter and benefactor's family, 
he had, by a fate common to all employed under the late king, been firſt treated 


with neglect, and ſoon after came to be ſuſpected. He was at his caſtle of Mal. 
neſbury, with his nephews, Alexander of Lincoln and Nigel biſnop of Eh, when 
he was ſent for to court, under pretence of being conſulted about ſome” im- 
portant affairs: and as he could not imagine, how a prince under the manage- 


ment of his favourites ſhould be either allowed to aſſc, or willing to follow, his 


ſuſpected it, as defigned to cover ſome ill deſign. He went however to Oxford, but 


accompanied by his two nephews, and attended by a great number of followers: 


who becoming engaged in a quarrel with the retinue of Alan, count of Dinan in 
Bretagne, about lodgings, a knight was killed and ſeveral perſons wounded in the 
conflict. This. fray raiſed (as Ordericus 3 ſays) deſignedly by Malleran, count of 
Meulant, his brother Nobert, and count Alan, ſerved for a pretext to take the 
biſhops of Sarum and Lincoln into cuſtody, till they delivered up their caſtles: but 
Nigel, who lodged without the town, made his eſcape to the Devi/es. M illiam 
res was ſent immediately with an army to beſiege the place; but it being too 
ſtrong to be eaſily taken, Roger was brought before it, and threatned with being 
famiſhed to death, if the caſtle was not delivered j which produced the deſired 
effoct; the biſhop of Eiy ſurrendering it upon condition of having his liberty. 
There was found in it to the value of forty thouſand marks of Roger's treaſure, which 
Stephen ſeized to his own uſe; a ſupply, which in his diſtreſs for want of money, was 


very ſeaſonable, and gave him as much · pleaſure, as being maſter of the biſhop's 
_—_— . e „1 57 


1 


Tas affair made a great noiſe, and cauſed heavy complaints of the violation of 


eccleſiaſtical privileges, which Henry, biſhop of - Winchefter, che Pope's legate; 


thought himſelf particularly obliged: to vindicate : and convening à council on 


Aug. 30, at Wincheſter , ſummoned his brother Stephen, to attend it, and atifwer 

tor his conduct in ſeizing the two biſhops, whoſe: offences, if guilty of any, he 

affirmed were cognizable, not in the king's court, but by an eecleſiaſtical ſynod. 
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Srrenzw. Henry in his ſpeech to the council, at which archbiſhop Theobald and mog 


— > — 
A. D. 1139. 


ſientence in execution. Stephen ſent ſome ' earls, with Aubrey de Ver, an nf 


ſecular courts, to be reſtored to their poſſeſſions: but after a debate, the affair was 


fatal it would be to his intereſts: but he was deaf to all remonſtrances and ſtill de- 
on the Ath of Derember following, of grief and vexation for his loſſes ; and Stehen 


the hearts of he powerfulleſt body of men in the kingdom, and was, at the ſame 


inconceivable how his counſellors, bad and corrupt as they were, could put bim upon 
Poerſiſting in a ſtep, which all the writers of the age exclaim againſt, as the moſt un- 
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biſhops were preſent, ſet out the fact in the moſt odious colours: and defring hr 
to conſult hat was was fit to be done, proteſted that neither the loſs of his * 
ther's friendſhip, | nor that of his 'own. head, ſhould deter him from putting their 


ſpeaker, and well verſed. in law affairs, to plead his cauſe; and to . accuſe the 
A biſhop of Saliſbury, not only of the ſedlition raiſed at Oxford by his retin by 
* confidence of their maſter's power, but alſo of ſome points of diſreſpect in his 
<- own behaviours of appearing rarely at court; of ſecretly favouring the enemies of 
the government, and of intending, if reports might be credited, to declare for the 
<<. Empreſs upon her landing. It was urged further, that he was ſeized Not as a 
*«.biſhop, but as the king's ſervant, who had tranſacted his buſineſs, and received 
da ſalary for ät; that his caſtles were not taken by force, but freely rendered, ty 
<<,-eſcape the penalties, which the tumult raiſed by his ſervants in court, had me- 
< xited, and that the: ſums of money found in his caſtles, had been, in the time 
tt of the late king, diverted from the exchequer, and were therefore either juſtly 
* confiſcated, or received as a compoſition for Roger's offences. The biſhop of 
Lincoln had nothing laid to his charge, beſides an old grudge againſt count 
Alan; which ſerved; to make him deemed the author of the late tumult 
and breach of peace, committed by his followers. |: The biſhop of gal 
bury replied, that he had never been the king's ſervant, nor received his 
wages: and demanding juſtice, declared, that if he was denied it there, he would 
ſeek it in an higher court. The legate inſiſted, that till the biſbops were proved 
guilty of the crimes laid to their charge, they ought, according to the practiſe in 


adjourned to the next day, upon Stephen's requeſt. - Hugh, archbiſhop of Raven, then 
undertook his cauſe ; and maintaining that eccleſiaſticks were not allowed by the 
canons to have caſtles, required that the biſhops ſhould prove their right to them 
by. the canons, before they were reſtored to them; and if they had a right, yet the 
keeping of them ſhould be left to the king, in times of danger and ſuſpicion. Au- 
brey de Ver inſinuating to them the miſchiefs they might ſuffer from Stephen's re- 
ſentment, in caſe they appealed. to Rome, and that he would not ſubmit to a cano- 
nical cenſure, the council broke up the third day, Sept. 1. without proceeding to 
a ſentence; not daring to excommunicate a crowned head without the Pope's know- 
ledge, and having reaſon to apprehend: ſome danger of their lives, if they carried 
matters to ſuch an extremity. The legate however, with the prelates, uſed the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances to engage Stepben to reſtore the biſhops poſſeſſions; repreſenting 
the ill conſequences of a breach between the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, and how 


tained the caſtles... YA iO 28a D 
eren I ME Nr nenen $848 Af. SAQ eu | | 
LXXIX. Tun reſtoring of the biſhops caſtles was probably to have been at- 
tended by a reſtitution of the effects of Roger ; who, unable to bear adverſity, died 


was in too much diſtreſs for money to ſubmit to that condition. It is otherwiſe 


Pelitiek he could have taken; which invading the privileges of the clergy, loſt him 


time, too arbitrary to pleaſe the laity. The evil conſequences thereof already appeared 
in a great degree: and were . felt foon aſter in a much greater; When Maude the 
empreſs, and Robert earl of Glaucgſter landed, on Sept. 30, at Arundel in . 
* ö ak” | + | 
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delivered them up to that prince; who ſoon after took Liſeux, and was conti- 
qually making a progreſs in ſubjecting a country, which had no army to defend 
it, and was left by Stephen in a kind of anarchy without a governor. To facilitate 
Geffrey's conqueſts, it was reſolved that Maude and Robert ſhould make a diverſion 
in England; where their friends expected them, and waited only their arrival for 
making a general inſurrection. To prepare their way, they * ſent before them Bald- 
win de Redvers ; who landing at Wareham, was received into Corfe-caſtle ; where 
$::phen, quitting the ſiege of Dunſtar-caſile, ſoon after beſieged him: but finding 
the place impregnable, and hearing that Maude was ready to make a deſcent nearer 
London, drew off his forces, in order to take meaſures for intercepting her paſ- 
ge by ſea, and to reduce ſome places which lay * in her way from the coaſt to 
Glouceſterſhire ; where her friends were moſt united, and had the greateſt body of 
their forces. He was at the ſiege of Marlborough, when advice was brought him, 
that Maude and Robert were received into Arundel-caſtle by Adelais, relict of the 
ate king, but ſince his death married to William de Albiney earl of Suſſex : and 
immediately raiſing it, marched to attack them before they were joined by the 
diaffeted Engliſh ; hoping to put an end at once to all his troubles by getting 
the two Chieftains into his power. When he drew near Arundel he found that 
they had brought over only an hundred and forty knights; and 3 that the earl of 
Glouceſter, with twelve of theſe and their attendants, had gone from thence ; and 
being met on the road by Brian Fitz Comte, lord of Walling ford, had got ſafe to 
Briflol. The queen Dœwager had invited her daughter-in-law over by ſeveral 
ſpecial meſſengers +: but terrified at the approach of Stephen's army, and the danger 
of loſing her eſtate and dignity in England, ſent: him excuſes for her reception 
of his enemies ; proteſting that ſhe had entertained them, not with any ill defign 
againſt him, or in conſequence of any invitation on her part, but only as her near. 
relations and old acquaintance in the way of hoſpitality ; which he could not rea- 
fonably expect that ſhe ſhould violate. The ſtrength 5 of the caſtle, not to be 
taken without a long ſiege, during which Robert earl of Glouceſter might raiſe a 
powerful army and reduce a great part of the kingdom, engaged Stephen, agrecable 
to his brother Henry's advice, to accept theſe excuſes; and to give Maude leave to 
join her brother, that he might carry on the war againſt them both at once in the 
fame quarter. The biſhop of Wincheſter and Walleran count of Meulant, conveyed 
her to Calne in Wiltſhire; and the latter ſtaying there, the biſhop conducted her to 


the place ſhe was to be received by her brother Robert. She went from thence to 


Briflol : and to be in a different place from her brother, removed on OF. 15, to 
the caſtle of Glouceſter ; where ſhe was honourably ſubſiſted for two years at the ex- 


pence, and found a fafe retreat under the protection, of Milo, to whom Robert had 
committed the cuſtody of it in the life of the late king Henry. 15 | 
Miro was the fon of Walter conſtable of England, or in the ſtile: of that age, 
Captain of the Guard, or the conſtable of the king's houſhold ; and had ſucceeded 
bis father in that dignity : which, though he was deprived of it for ſome time by 
Stephen, continued by hereditary deſcent in his family. He was one of the few. 
men of honour and virtue which thoſe times afforded. in England: eminent for his 
prudence, wiſdom, military ſkill, and valour; and powerful by his alliances, re- 
putation, and large poſſeſſions in the ſhires of Glouceſter, Hereford, and Brecknock?, 


" Geſta Regis Steph. p. 946. * Chron. Gervaſ. cel. 1349. | V. Malmeſb.  * Flor. Wig. Cont. 
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The truce with Geffrey Plantagenet count of Anjou, expired this year; after being STEPHEN: 


violated in ſeveral inſtances : and Geffrey falling upon the Coftentin, had reduced a 15 
great part of it under his obedience. Robert being maſter of Caen and Bayeux, D. 
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This laſt honour he enjoyed in the right of his wife Sibyl/, eldeſt daughter of 


Bernard de Neumarche, whom the late king, of whoſe council he was one of the 
chief members, had given him in marriage. He had lately diſtinguiſhed himgF 
by a very generous and gallant action in the relief of a diſtreſſed lady, the earl of 
Cbeſter's ſiſter ; whoſe huſband Richard Fitz Gilbert, lord of Cardiganſhire, having 
been ſurprized and ſlain in an incurſion made by the Yeh, upon the death of the 
late king, ſhe * was forced to ſhut herſelf up in one of his caſtles, for immedlate 
ſafety, but under all the extremities of terror and anguiſh ; beſieged and furiouſly 
attacked by a barbarous enemy, from whom ſhe had too much reaſon to dread all 
that luſt or revenge could dictate; deſtitute of neceſſaries either for her defence or 
ſubſiſtence, and without any proſpect or reaſonable hopes of ſuccour. In this def. 
perate condition, Milo, prompted by his natural magnanimity, and a generous com- 
paſſion for the diſtreſſed, reſolved to attempt her relief: and marching by unfrequented 
ways, through woods and over mountains, under the greateſt difficulties, and with 
the extremeſt danger to himſelf and his party, got at laſt to the caſtle; took 
the lady and all her retinue under his eſcorte, and after incredible fatigues, 
with admirable conduct and glory equal to the ſucceſs, brought them off in ſafety, 
He was couſin-german to Brian Fitz Comte; who in right of his wife Maude, 
ſole daughter and heir of Robert d Oily, given him in marriage by the late king, 
enjoyed the whole honour of Walling ford: and was alſo in his own right lord of 
Overwent, and the honour of Abergaveny in Monmouthſhire. Robert earl of Glu- 
cefiter was lord of all Glamorganſhire, and theſe three great noblemen poſſeſſed of 
thoſe counties in South-wwales and of all the marches thereof, full of hardy, brave, and 
experienced ſoldiers, found no difficulty in raifing a body of ten thouſand men in 
thoſe countries to ſupport the cauſe of the empreſs. 

STEPHEN, in hopes of ſuppreſſing his enemies before they had aſſembled their 
forces, inveſted Walling ford * : but finding it too ſtrong to be taken without lying 
longer before it than was convenient for his affairs, contented himſelf with blocking 


up the place by two forts, which he built againſt it to curb the garriſon. From 


thence, taking in his way the caſtles of Cerne and Malmeſbury, he marched to 
Troubridge, and lay before it ſome time, battering it with military engines: but 
with ſmall hopes of taking it, by reaſon of the brave defence made by Humphrey 
de Bobun. In the mean while Milo, marching with a party from Glouceſter, took 
by ſtorm the two forts lately erected before 3 Wallingford, making moſt of the 
garriſon priſoners : and returning thence, reduced all the caſtles that had not yet 
ſubmitted to Maude in Herefordſhire. A party of the carl of Gloucefter's troops 
plundered and ſet fire to Worcefter ; in revenge whereof Walleran count of Meulant, 
to whom Stephen, upon the promotion of William Beauchamp to the office of con- 
ſtable of England in Milb's ſtead, had lately granted the earldom of JWorcefeer, 
gathered a body of forces, and falling upon Sudeley, plundered the country adjoining. 
The length, fatigues, and fruitleſſneſs of the ſiege of Troubridge, making many of 


the barons quit the army, Stephen raiſed it: and leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the 


Deviſes to oppoſe the enemies excurſions, retired to London to recruit his forces. 


Every part of the kingdom ! was now harafſed by the lords of caſtles, who 


played the tyrant in the neighbourhood of their fortreſſes ; every one pretending 


to coin money and to exerciſe the rights of majeſty. Robert did all that was poſ- 


ſible to prevent ſuch exceſſes in thoſe that ſided with Maude, and ſucceeded in a great 
degree: but nothing could reſtrain the Flemings and Bretons in the pay of Stephen. 
This prince did not want vigour, but he ruined all his affairs by the little regard he 
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hewed to juſtice, and the ſhifts which, however ruinous they were to the kingdom, Srzrnzn. 


ind diſadvantageous they proved to himſelf in their conſequences, he had recourſe 7 5 . 


gin his diſtreſſes. He had, by his prodigality in a time of quiet, left himſelf fo 
bare of money, that he had not wherewithal to defray his expences: and there 
being no means of levying a regular tax in a ſeaſon of general tumults, he tried to 
fupply his wants by two wretched expedients ; by diminiſhing the weight of the 
din from what it was in his predeceſſor's reign, which encouraging others in the 
like practice, the money became ſo horribly adulterated, that out of ten or more 
ſhillings, ſcarce twelve pence would be taken; and by making churches, abbeys, 
every thing ſacred, as well as civil, venal. The difficulties he met with in reducing 
caſtles, held out againſt him by his enemies, put him upon arbitrary ways of getting 
into his hands thoſe of others, whom, giving a looſe to his jealous nature, he was 
pleaſed to ſuſpect of diſaffection. Poſſeſſed by this imagination, he cauſed ſeveral 

ons to be arreſted *, and forced them to deliver up their fortreſſes, with whatever 
ſe he thought fit to demand: being aſſiſted in this odious meaſure by his brother, 
the biſhop of Winchefter *; who adding to violence a breach of hoſpitality, ſeized 
ome of the nobility, whom he had invited to dinner, and detained them till they 
had given up their caſtles. 


TaxsE proceedings naturally made every body afraid of coming to court, and J H. 11 40. 
of truſting themſelves to Stephens powers: hence the uſual aſſemblies of the pre 


lates and nobility at the feaſts of Chriſimas and Eaſter came to be left off; and 
when this prince kept his M hit ſontide in the tower of London, he had no body with 
him but the biſhop of Seez; diſtaſte or fear hindering all others from coming. 
After Stephen had paſſed the Chriſtmas holidays at Saliſbury thus unattended +, he 
went to Reading: and marched thence with a body of forces to the Iſe of Ely ; 
to wreak his ſpleen againſt biſhop Nigel, whoſe onely crime was his being nephew 
to Roger, late biſhop of Sarum, and to ſeize his caſtle; which that prelate quitted 
upon his approach, and fled to Robert earl of Gloucefter for protection. From 
thence he paſſed to Worcefter ; and whilſt the earl of this place, in a ſudden ex- 
curſion, burnt Robert's fine ſeat, and all the houſes within a mile of Tewkſbury, he 
marched with a numerous army to attack Hereford : but not meeting the ſucceſs 
he expected, retired inglorious to Oxford and Wincheſter. The earl of Glouceſter 5, 
in the mean time, left no means uneſſayed to engage all the nobility in the intereſts 
of Maude: and many whom he could not perſuade to join with him openly, he yet 
prevailed upon to be quiet. It was with a view to advance her cauſe, that he pro- 
cured a match for his brother Reginald (called in Normandie, where he had done her 
great ſervices, Renaud de Dunſtanville ) with the daughter of Wilkam Fitz Richard, 
a nobleman very powerful in Cornwall; who delivering up the king's caſtles with 
the county to his ſon-in-law; Reginald was thereupon created earl of Cornwall by 


the empreſs . Stephen flew thither immediately: and having recoved ſome of the 


caſtles, and left count Alan with a body of men to defend them, returned with fo 
much expedition, that he prevented earl Roberts deſign of intercepting him in his 
paſſage. The miſerable condition of the kingdom, divided between two parties, 
but more generally inclined to Maude, made the more moderate of each wiſh for 
an accommodation: and Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, thought it agreeable to his 
legatine character to propoſe a treaty. This was managed in Maude's 7 behalf, by 
her brother Robert and others, and on Stephen's by his queen, the legate, and 
Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury. The commiſſioners met near Bath, and had 
ſeyeral conferences, in which the empreſs appeared mueh inclined to peace, and 
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STEPHEN. ready to refer all her concerns to the award of the prelates : but Stepben, governed 
18 by his favourites, who had an utter averſion to peace, abſolutely rejecting that abi. 


coln. 
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tration, the treaty ended without any effect. The legate, in hopes of getting oy 
all difficulties by the authority or interpoſition of the king of France, J. 3 
count of Blois, Stephen's elder brother, and ſome foreign prelates of the greateſh 
character, went, at the latter end of September, over into France, to conſult them 
about proper meaſures for compoſing the differences in England. He returned at 
the end of November, bringing with him ſuch propoſitions for peace, as found a 
ready aſſent from the empreſs : but Stephen, delaying his anſwer. from day to day 
and at laſt abſolutely rejecting them, the legate, in deſpair of ſucceſs, kept him(:1 
quiet, without uſing any further endeayours for an accommodation. 


Stephen taken LXXX. Tux war had in the mean time been carried on in the uſual manner, 
wp mp os the attacks and ſuprizes of caſtles, in which that of the Deviſes had ran various fates, 


though it remained at laſt in Stephen's power: but the earl of Glouceſter had made a 
conſiderable progreſs in the middle of the kingdom; having taken Nottingham, and 
engaged his ſon-in-law Ralf de Gernons earl of Cheſter, to act in favour of the em. 
preſs. This earl's father Ralf, called ſometimes de Bourg-Achard, and at o 
de Meſchines *, had obtained from William the Conqueror a grant of Carliſle, and the 
county of Cumberland, being ſtyled indifferently earl of thoſe two places: his ſon 
claimed the lands and honours annexed to the earldom ; but was denied his ſuit by 
Stephen, who had, in the neceſſity of his affairs, granted them to the king or prince 
of Scotland. William de Roumara *, half brother to the earl of Cheſter, claimed the 
earldom of Lincoln, as part of the inheritance of their common mother Lucia, 
ſiſter to Edwin and Morcar, and had been put by the late king in poſſeſſion of a great 
part of her lands: but he ſeems to have been denied the reſt by Stephen, becauſe it 
was by an act of hoſtility, and in the way of a ſurprize, that he now made himſelf 
maſter of the caſtle of Lincoln, the head of the honour or earldom ; which he 
claimed, and is mentioned by writers 3, as enjoying the title. The two brothers 
were equally concerned in that ſurprize, and were with both their wives in the 
caſtle ; when the citizens, favouring Stephen, ſent him word that they were there 
unprovided, ſecure, and apprehenfive of no danger; that it was an eaſy matter to 
take them, and they would aſſiſt him in the enterprize. Stephen, upon this advice, 
making an haſty march from London, inveſted the caſtle on Chriflmas-day : and the 
citizens riſing in his behalf, ſeized ſeventeen men at arms that chanced to be in the 
City at the time of this ſudden appearing before the place, and made them priſoners, 
The caſtle was ſure to be reduced, at leaſt by famine, without an army ſufficient to 
raiſe the ſiege : and the younger brother's liberty being neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
Ralf broke in the night through the enemies guards; and getting to Chefter, levied 
a body of forces among his own. vaſſals and the Velſb, whom he invited to his aſ- 
fiſtance. Not thinking himſelf, ſtrong enough to venture a battle with Stephen, or 
elſe willing to make the relief of his brother and their wives ſure, he applied to 
his father-in-law Robert earl of Glouceſter, whom he had diſobliged by his neutra- 
lity, for ſuccours; promiſing in that caſe all future fidelity to the empreis .. Robert, 
ſeizing the occaſion of embarking ſo potent a nobleman in his ſiſter's cauſe, put 
himſelf. immediately at the head of the troops he had on foot, and of others which 
he levied in haſte: and joining Ralf, they marched together towards Lincoln. 
Stephen had lain before the caſtle fix weeks; when on February 2, being Sexage/Ms 
Sunday, upon the approach of the enemy, he drew out his forces to give them bat- 
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dle „ though the old ſoldiers in his army adviſed him to decline it; becauſe his STEPHEN, 
men were not fit for an engagement: but conſidering the enemies troops as fatigued To ies. 
by a long march in the depth of winter, and his own being much ſuperior to their's 
in number, he perſiſted in his reſolution. Robert came determined to fight, in 
hopes of putting an end to the miſeries of his country by a deciſive action, and 
depending as well upon the juſtice of his cauſe, as upon the bravery of his men 
whoſe onely hopes of fafety lay in their ſwords, having no place of retreat in the 
neighbourhood. Io make them ſtill more deſperate, by depriving them of all 
hopes of ſafety by flight, he paſſed a brook and moraſs ſcarce practicable, in order 
to attack S eben; who, beſides the breaking of the taper he offered according to 
cuſtom, and the fall of the pix, which, with the conſecrated wafer in it, hung over 
the altar at maſs, had a worſe omen of the fate of the day, in Alan earl of Richmond's 
publickly renouncing his cauſe, refuſing to fight, and marching off with his fol- 
lowers, before the battle began. | 
STEPHEN *, reſolving to fight on foot, put himſelf at the head of his main body, 
conſiſting of infantry, and placed his horſe in two wings: one compoſed chiefly of 
Flemings, under the command of William de Ypres, and the earl of York and Albe- 
marle ; the other of Bretons and Engliſb, headed by count Alan of Dinan, Walleran 
de Meulant, Hugh Bigot earl of Norfolk, Simon de Senlis and William de Warenne 
euls of Northampton and Surrey. The diſpoſition of the other army was made by 
Rebert earl of Glouceſter, much in the ſame manner; taking his own poſt at the 
head of his main body of foot, and diſtributing his horſe into two wings ; one 
conſiſting of thoſe who had been deprived of their honours: and- eſtates by Stephen, 
and were animated to the combat by their own perſonal injuries; the other under | 
Ralf earl of Cheſter, being compoſed of his own followers. This nobleman had g 
brought with him a body 3 of Fel, brave in their perſons, but too ſlightly armed 
fora, pitched battle; for which reaſon Robert made them form a body apart, on the 
outfide of Ralf” s wing; probably with the ſame deſign, which the late general Dillon 
had, at the battle of Cremona, A. D. 1706, in a like diſpoſition of a corps of Huſ- | ; 
ſors, who coming in after the armies were drawn up, received orders from him to | 
keep themſelves apart, and to fall upon the enemies flank, as ſoon as the engage- 
meat began; which they executing accordingly, were the chief cauſe of the great 
victory which he there gained over the Germans, taking the preſent king of Sweden 
and ſeventeen, thouſand. foot . priſoners. Whether William de Ypres, an old ex- 
perienced ſoldier, was apprehenſive of any ſuch attack on his flank. by the Welſb, he 
choſe to charge them in the firſt place, and eaſily put them to flight: but his own 4 
men, being put into diſorder by the ſhock, and attacked in that condition, were as 4 
calily-broke by the earl of Chefter ; and he giving the day for loſt, fled for the ſafety ; 
of his life, without attempting to rally his followers. The young earls in Stephen's | 
other wing, being fond of. juſting, and ſkilled in ſuch exerciſes of armes, were for 
uling their lances in that manner; by way of prelude to the action: but being 
placed againſt the corps of diſinherited Engliſb, theſe, fired by their wrongs, and not 
caring to trifle away the time in an unſeaſonable amuſement, advanced ſword in 
hand to cloſe fight, and broke them in a moment. The two wings being thus put 
to flight, Stephen was ſurrounded on all ſides by the enemies cavalry, as well as in- 
fantry: and though he behaved himſelf with the utmoſt bravery, the body he 
commanded being charged in various places, was broke, and himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner by the earl of Glhucgſter (. Baldwin Fitz Gilbert, Richard Fitz Urſe,' Gilbert 
4 Gand, and William de Clerfeith were taken with him; the laſt of which made 
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STEPHEN. his eſcape ſoon after to the caſtle of Tikehill, Stephen himſelf was condudtei i 
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1 15 Briſtol, and kept in ſafe but honourable cuſtody for a time; till complaints bein 


made of Robert's allowing him too much liberty, he was cloſer confined 


8 
| and, 
ſome ſay, put in fetters, after Maude had been driven from London. vo 7 


——— LXXXI. Tur loſs on Stephen's ſide in this battle was very inconfiderable , 


there being ſcarce above an hundred of his men lain in it: but the conſequences 
thereof, or rather of his captivity, were very fatal to his party. Gefrey Plantagenet 
as ſoon as he heard the news, fell with an army of Angevins into Normandie, al 
reduced all the Coftentin and Auranchin ; Rotrou and Walleran, counts of Mortagne 
and Meulant, following fortune, made their ſubmiſſion to him: and Robert Mormicy 
delivered up the ſtrong fortreſs of Falaiſe. Hugh, archbiſhop of Rollen, with 
ſome Norman noblemen of the Roumois and Lieuvin, applied to Theobald count of 
Bliis for protection; offering to receive him for their duke: hut he, being fond of 
quiet, rejected the offer; and making an agreement with Geffrey, in confideration 
of the ceſſion of Tours, gave up to him all his pretenſions. The nobility in ge- 
neral, the biſhop of Liſteux, and the towns of Vernueil and Nenancourt, thus defti- 
tute of all ſupport, had no party to take, but that of ſubmiſſion: and Gefſrey 
became maſter of all the Lower Normandie. Walter Giffard count of Linguenill, 
and all the Caucbois ſubmitting the next year, Geffrey wanted nothing to make him 


afſume the title of duke, but the poſſeſſion of Rouen, which he took the year fol- 


lowing; Euftace, Stephen's eldeſt ſon, not having done a ſingle act of vigour or 
courage to ſave the dutchy, with which he had been inveſted, from falling into the 
hands of his adverſary. | 

In England, William Peverel, immediately after the battle of Lincoln, furrendered 
the caſtle of Nottingham to the empreſs ; who put V. Painels in it with a ſtrong 
garriſon : thoſe of the Deviſes and Bedford were likewiſe yielded ; the earl of 
Warwick and a great part of the kingdom ſubmitted to her as their rightful ſove- 
reign. To make her univerſally acknowledged, it was neceſſary to get the legate 


to ſet the example, and to induct her into the poſſeſſion of the realm, as the late 


king's daughter and heir, to whom all England and Normandie had fworn allegiance. 


A conference was held for this purpoſe + on March 2, the third Sunday in Lent, in 


an open plain near Wincheſter : and Maude ſwearing to the biſhop, *© that he ſhould 
have the direction of all great affairs in England, particularly the diſpoſal of 
biſhopricks and abbeys, if he, with the clergy, would receive her as their queen, 
es and keep a conſtant fidelity to her, Robert earl of Glouceſter, Brian Fitz Comte, 
and Milo (whom, on July 25 following, ſhe created earl of Hereford) took an oath 
to the fame effect. The legate thereupon acknowledged her queen of England: 
and ſome of his friends ſwore with him, that he ſhould be faithful to her, o 
long as the obſerved that agreement.” The next day ſhe made her publick entry 
into the city, and was attended to the cathedral with a pompous proceſſion ; the 
legate leading her by the right-hand; and the biſhop of S. David's by the left, into 
the church, in the preſence of a great number of prelates and barons. There the 
legate 5 plentifully beſtowed his bleſfings and curſes, his abſolutions and excom- 
munications upon all perſons, as they wiſhed her well or ill, as they obeyed or diſ- 
obeyed her commands. From Mincboſter ſhe removed to Wilton; where arch- 
biſhop Theobald came to recognize her title, and ſwear fealty to her as queen: and 
going thence t0"Oxford 5, received che caſtle from Nobrrt D' Oih, and kept Ege 
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For the more ſolemn recognition of the empreſs by the clergy, a council was ST 


held on Monday, April 7, at Wincheſter ; in which the legate preſided, and the arch- 
biſnop of Canterbury, with all the biſhops, and a great many abbots, were preſent : 
ſoch as could not come, ſent their excuſes; which were read; being the firſt act 
gone in the council. Then the legate called firſt the biſhops, afterwards the abbots, 
and at laſt the archdeacons, to private conferences, apart from each other ; the ſub- 
jet whereof was kept ſo ſecret, that nothing tranſpired : and the next day made a 

ſpeech to the whole aſſembly, telling them, that they were convened to © conſult 
« about the peace of their country, which was in imminent danger of being ruined.” 
He went on to put them in mind of the flouriſhing ſtate of the realm, in the reign 
of the late king Henry, and of the oath which they had all taken for the ſucceſſion 
of his daughter and her iſſue: and “ obſerved how, upon her delaying to come 
« over, his brother Stephen had been ſuffered to mount the throne, and he himſelf 
« had anſwered for his good government. But he was now aſhamed to ſpeak of 
« his behaviour ; the peace of the realm being deſtroyed ; no puniſhment inflicted 


« on evil doers ; biſhops impriſoned and forced to deliver up their poſſeſſions; ab- 


« beys ſold, and thurches robbed ; the counſels of ill men followed, and the advice 
« of the good deſpiſed. That he had tried in vain to recall his brother from the 
« error of his ways, and the divine vengeance having at laſt fallen upon, and funk 
« Stephen into a ſtate of captivity, he had called them together by his legatine 
power, to receive Maude for queen of England; having propoſed it the day be- 
« fore in private to the greater part of the clergy of the kingdom. All preſent 
either aſſenting expreisly to what he ſaid, or by their filence not contradicting it, the 
legate added, that he had fent a ſummons with a ſafe- conduct to the Londoners, 
« who, on account of the greatneſs of their city, are on the foot of the nobi- 
< lity ; and propoſed waiting for them till the next day, being perſuaded they would 
© not ſtay away any longer.“ Their deputies came accordingly : and being ad- 
mitted into the council, declared, that they were ſent by the community of London, 
w © petition that their King might be delivered out of priſon; and that all the 
© barons, lately received into their community, deſired the fame thing of the legate, 
© the archbiſhop, and all the clergy preſent.” The legate made them the ſame 
harangue, as he had done to the council the day before, adding, that © it did not 
© become the Londoners, who were treated in England as noblemen, to take part 
with ſuch as had deſerted their lord in battle, as had, by their ill advice, put him 
6 upon diſhonouring the church, and who ſeemed to favour the Londoners, purely 
© to: chouſe them of their money.” Then ſtood up one Cbriſtian, a chaplain of 
Stephen's queen, offering the legate a letter from her to be communicated to the aſ- 
ſembly: and upon his refuſal, read it himſelf; the purport of it being to preſs the 
legate and council to reſtore her huſband to the throne. To this the legate gave 
much the ſame anſwer, as he had done to the Londoners ; who, after a conſult, pro- 
miſed to communicate the decree: of the couneil to their fellow - citizens, and to 


comply as far as they were able. The council broke up the day following, being 


Thurſday, April io; having firſt excommunicated ſeveral that ſtill adhered to 
Stephen ; particularly William Martel, againft whom the legate was highly incenſed, 
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IXXXII. Tax ET was no ſmall difficulty to perſunde the Bomianero to acknow- Mau driven 


ledge Maude: and two months paſſed after the concluſion of the council *, before 


from London, 
is beſieged at 


matters were ſettled for her reception into the city. In the mean time her brother Finche/ter. 


Ribert was continually about her, and did all that was poſſible to gain the nobility 
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STEPHEN. and reconcile every body to her government: her uncle David king of Scotland came 
Ft to her likewiſe about J/bitfontide, to aſſiſt her with his advice and good offices 


thoſe who joined in it, and made 'Stephen's queen, in deſpair of ſucceeding by fair 
means, apply herſelf entirely to other meaſures: for obtaining what ſhe deſired. 


Euſtace; but whether ſhe thought it imprudent to grant part of the dutchy to 3 


J. Haul. p. 20 0e Rag. Spb. well be ſuppoſed, the biſhop joined this county 9 
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But Maude, elated with her ſucceſs, grew imperious, lighted their advice, Living 
them rough anſwers, denying their requeſts, treating them with leſs reſpect than uſua 
and following in all things her own will and humour. It was againſt their juds. 
ment*, that ſhe frowned on perſons ſhe did not like, and alarmed the nobility with 
her menaces; that, before ſhe was ſettled in the throne, ſhe diſpoſed of the eſtates of 
the few perſons who ſtill adhered to Stephen ; and that ſhe reſumed the grants of 
lands and honours which he had made to his military officers, and ſhe now be- 
ſtowed upon her own, not excepting out of this general reſumption, even the he. 
nefactions he had made to churches. This diſobliged the clergy, and kept the 
ſoldiery in her adverſary's ſervice, from ſubmitting to her: but ſhe acted ſtill more 
impolitickly, after ſhe made her entry into London, where ſhe was received with 
acclamations and a ſplendid proceſſion, a few days before Midfummer. When the 
citizens, pleading 3 poverty and diſtreſs, the effects of war and ſcarcity of proviſions, 
defired to be eaſed a little in their taxes and heavy duties till the times ſhould mend; 
Maude, inſtead of giving them any relief, told them, with a ſtern countenance and in 
a diſdainful manner, that ſince they had been laviſh of their riches in ſupporting 
Stephen to her prejudice, it was not reaſonable to ſpare them in the leaſt, or remit 
any of the payments, whereof ſhe was now to. receive the benefit : and beſides 
what aroſe from taxes, ſhe extorted money from the wealthieſt of them, not in a 
ſoft but haughty manner. They petitioned likewiſe. to have the laws of .Edwort 
the Confeſſor reſtored, as being more mild than thoſe of the late king, which were 
diſagreeable and oppreſſive: but whether ſhe thought this a reflection on her fa- 
ther's memory, or a preſcribing; to herſelf in the exerciſe of her government, ſhe 
abſolutely refuſed to comply with their requeſt. Theſe things made the citizens 
more diſaffected than they were before, and alarmed others with apprehenſions of 
the ſeverity of her future adminiſtration, when her power was better eſtabliſhed; 
though ſhe had employed the time of her ſtay at We/imnſter in making very 
wholeſome regulations for the good of the kingdom, and in providing an excellent 
prelate, Robert de Sigillo, a monk of Reading, for the ſee of London then vacant; 
who enjoyed it till his deaths, though he would never take an oath to Stephen 
after he regained his liberty and recovered the poſſeſſion of London. x1? 

So other things contributed to give the world, naturally pitying the diſtreſſed, 
an opinion of her ſeverity, if not of her cruelty. - Stephen's 5 queen had uſed great 
inſtances for her huſband's freedom, and had been ſeconded in her ſollicitations 
by ſome of the principal nobility; who propoſed, that upon the delivery of hoſtages, 
and the ſurrender of caſtles, that had not yet ſubmitted, he might be reſtored to 
his liberty, though not to the kingdom; to which they undertook he ſhould, by 
going into monaſtery, or in ſome other manner, renounce all manner of preten- 
fions. The Empreſs rejected this propoſal in ſo haughty a manner, as diſobliged 


It was natural for Henry biſhop of Wincheſter to wiſh his brother out of priſon, and 
to have ſome proviſion made for his family: he is ſaid to have ſollicited Maud: 
to give the counties of Bologne® and that of Mortain ? in Normandie to his nephew 
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who claimed the whole, ſhe refuſed to comply with the requeſt: This is re- 1STEPHEN. 
preſented by ſome as the ground of pretence of Henry's quarrel with Maude ; though XZ Di 1138 
others + think he was always hearty in his brother's intereft, and only temporized 
with her, when, after the battle of Lincoln, ſhe was ready to fall upon him with 
{ll her force, and he unable to make any defence, his caſtles being utterly unpro- 
vided; and that being a man of profound diſſimulation, he continued to act the 
ame part, whilſt the kingdom appeared to be devoted to her, reſerving himſelf 
and the diſcovery of his real views, for a more favourable time, when he might 
de able to ſerve his brother. This being now come, he had an interview at Guili 
fird with Stephen's conſort Matilda; and proper meaſures being concerted between 
them, ſhe levied, with the affiſtance of William de Ypres, a body of Kentiſhmen : and 
ending for all her huſband's friends to join her, advanced into Surrey; blocking up 
Lindon on that fide, and ſending ſtrong parties croſs the Thames to plunder; burn, and 
deſtroy the country. This was done without oppoſition; the Empreſs probably 
not daring to truſt the city militia, or to draw them out into the field, for fear they 
ſhould join the enemy, and having no forces of her own with her; beſides the fol- 
lowers of the prelates and nobility there afſembled in order to her coronation : for 
which preparations were making, and on which, imagining herfelf ſecure in a 
| place, where every thing ſeemed to bow before her, her thoughts were wholly 
employed. In this ſecurity, ſhe was very near being ſurprized by the Londoners: 
who were always attached to her rival, and being now encouraged; by an army 
that ravaged all the neighbourhood. unconttolled; to diſcover their diſaffection to 
her, entered into a conſpiracy to ſeize her perſon. She had notice of it from a 
faithful citizen, juſt in time to ſteale privately out of town, with her uncle 
David, her brother Robert, and the nobility that eſpouſed her cauſe, who all 
made their eſcape: but the mob, on the news of their departure, plundered the 
goods, which they left behind in their houſe . 


. 


Tux legate quitted the city at the ſame time; probably to ſave appearances,” and 
becauſe he might be leſs capable of ſerving his brother, by declaring openly in his 
behalf. For he was now undoubtedly in his intereſts, and by his ſole authority, . 
without conſulting the biſhops, he abſolved, perhaps privately, all thoſe. of his 
party who had been excommunicated by the late council: and ſent over the king- 
dom great complaints againſt the empreſs, that ſhe had a deſign to arreſt him; 
that ſhe did not keep her ſtipulations with the barons, who had performed their 
* promiſes ; and knew not how to uſe with moderation the power ſhe had eafily 
acquired.“ It was eaſy to ſpread theſe inſinuations by proper agents, without 
the author's appearing openly : but Henry could not eſcape ſuſpicion ; and Robert 
carl of Glouceſter, to clear his doubts as to the legate's deſigns, or to remove his | 
contents, if he had any, made him a viſit at Wincheſter. This conference fully 3 9 
convinced him of that prelate's being entirely alienated from the empreſs; of | 
which he gave her in his return an account at Oxford: which by the advice of 
Mb, (whom at this time on July 25, in acknowledgement of his eminent ſervices, 
ſhe created earl of Hereferd) The had made the place of her reſidence, and had 
appointed for the rendezvous of her forces. The legate had been of late leſs aſſi- 
duous about her court than uſual; ſhe had ſent for him to Oxford; and he had re- 
turned excuſes for not coming; ſhe'now found by her'brother's information, that 
he was become her enemy: and thinking herſelf obliged to keep meaſures with - 
him no longer, ſhe marched ſuddenly, with a ſmall party of troops which the had 4 
dot together, to Wincheſter ; and being received into the king's caſtle, ſent him a Wt. 
metſage, that, ſince ſhe was on the ſpot, ſhe hoped he would not think it much to 
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STEPHEN. make ber a viſit. Henry giving an evalive anſwer, that he would get bimfelf x 
Ta 4dr and leaving the biſhop's caſtle well guarded, got out of the place : and A 


forces from all parts, in order to block up the city. The empreſs had taken thi, 
hafty-ſtep without the knowledge of her brother Robert; who yet, when he heard 
of her danger, fle to her ſuccour, with her uncle David, the earl of Hereford 
a few- barons, and a ſmall number of followers, ſuch as could be got together in 
an hurry. They were ſtill much inferior to the enemy; the biſhop having been 
joined by moſt of the young earls, inconſtant in their nature, fonder of tournaments 
on horſe-back- than of peace, and hoping by their forwardneſs on this occaſion 
to recover the reputation, which they had loſt by deſerting their lord in the battle 
of Lincoln. Stephen's queen and William d'Ypres had likewiſe come up with their 
forces; and helped to poſſeſs all the roads, by which proviſions could be brought to 
Wincheſter : they, burnt Andover, whence ſome ſupplies uſed to be ſent into it from 
the weſt ; and the Londoners, commanding all the country eaſtward of the place 

hindered the paſſage of all victuals that way to the beſieged, whilſt they ſupplied 
them in great plenty to the legate and his forces. Not content with this ſeryice, 
they raiſed. a very numerous militia ©; which joining the befiegers, the place was 
ſo blocked up on all ſides, that ſcarce any proviſions could enter: and thoſe within 
were the more diſtreſſed, becauſe, either out of that view, or in hatred to the townſ- 
men. who were well affected to the empreſs, the biſhopregardleſs of his flock and ſee, 
had on Aug. 2; cauſed wild-fire and combuſtible matter to be thrown out of the 
epiſcopal fortified. palace or caſtle, upon the houſes of the town, and reduced a great 
part thereof to aſhes. In this fire were * burnt above twenty churches, beſides the 
nunnery within the walls, and the abbey of Hyde without; the biſhop laying hold 
of the opportunity to ſeize, for his on uſe, a golden croſs, given to the laſt of theſe 
comwents by king Canute, and ſet with precious ſtones (of which he made thirty 


marks of gold, and five hundred of ſilver) and three royal diadems, with as many 


ſtands of the pureſt Arabian gold, adorned with jewels and wrought in the moſt 
curious manner. What this prelate, ſo full of pretences of zeal for the good of 
the church and religion, did to the monaſtery of Hyde, out of avarice, William 
dYpres, a rough ſoldier, who had no regard for either, did to the nunnery of 
Warewelle, ſix miles from Wincheſter, out. of cruelty and revenge, in the queſt of 
ſome of Maude s adherents, who had. there found a refuge. 0 
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taken priſoner 
andexchanged 


for Stephen. 


latter end of Juy to near the middle of September, and the empreſs with her 
friends and followers had made a ſhiſt to ſubſiſt there all that time under great dif- 
ficulties : when 3 the biſhop not daring to attack a body of brave and refolute war- 
riours· within the place, bethought himſelf of an artifice to draw them out of it 


into the open country, where they might be eaſily ſurrounded and oppreſſed by 


numbers. There was ſuch. a reſpect paid in ancient times to the great feaſts 
of:Chriftianity,: that many thought it unlawful, as well to fight in the field, as to 
have trials at law on thoſe days: and a ceſſation from hoſtilities in times of war 
was: obſerved: by a tacite general conſent... It certainly became a prelate of the 
chuteh and one vo ſtyled himſelf legate of the holy ſee, not to be leſs ſcrupu- 
lous in this reſpect, than pious laymen generally were: and to Hatter this notion, 


he ordered on the eve of Hay Ruod day, peace to be proclaimed. in the town, and 


che gates to be ſet. open, as if proyiſions might freely. enter. The Empreſs was 
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ute tired of the long ſiege: and her brother Robert thought ths opportunity fa- Srasüzs, 
2 for getting out of a place, where they muſt yield in a ſhort time to fa- A Dona. 


mine, or be forced to fight their way, under great diſadvantages, through a much - 
ſyperior number of enemies. But not to depend too much on the faith of a deceit- 
bi enemy, he took the beſt precautions he could for his ſiſter's ſafety; ; ſending 
her, out carly on September 14, under the eſcorte of his brother Reginald earl of 


(urrwall, and the greateſt part of her forces, with directions to make the. beſt of 


their way to 2 place of ſecurity ; whilſt himſelf followed leiſurely with a ſmall 
hut choice party of twWo hundred intrepid ſoldiers, ready to repel the enemy in caſe 
they, were attac ked... Maude, mounted on horſeback, came after a ſharp. conflict 
in which Je effrey Buterel, brother to Alan earl of Richmond, diſtinguiſhed, himſelf 
by his valour in repulſing the enemy, ſufficiently tired to the caſtle W, Ludgerſhal : 
but it not being deemed a fafe place, was perſuaded to go on to the Deviſes, where 
ſhe E quite ſpent with the fatigue. This too being thought an inſecure re- 
weit; ſhe being utterly unable to ride any farther, was put into a litter or ſome 
ther machine wherein ſhe could lie at her eaſe and carried by horſes, to which it 
was faſtened, to Glouceſter whither Milo got ſoon after by miraculous eſcape from 
the midſt of the enemy. Her uncle David eluded the fury of the purſuers by 
an artifice; and made the beſt of his way to Scotland. Robert being overtaken at 
dulelridge and attacked, as he was about to paſs the river, was overpowered by 
umbers: and thinking it à ſhame to fly, was taken priſoner, committed to the 
cuſtody of William de Ipres, and impriſoned i in the caſtle of Racheſter. 

Tas nobleman was conſidered as, the life and foul, of the empreſs's + party; 
ind no means were left untried, whilſt he continued in priſon, to debauch him 
fom her intereſts : but he was equally deaf to threats and promiſes, and bore his 
captivity: with unparalleled conſtancy. . It was firſt propoſed to exchange him for 
Stephen, and his wife Mabille eagerly embraced the motion: but there being a 
wide difference between the dignity of a king and that of an earl, he rejected it as 
unequal ; though he was ready to conſent to the propoſal, if all that were taken 
with him might be alſo ſet at liberty. This Gilbert de Clare, William de Ypres, and 
ather noblemen of Stephen's party, who. had taken William de Saliſbury, Humplry 
4 Babun, and other conſiderable perſons in the ſkirmiſhes which happened near 

Vincbefter, would not agree to, becauſe of the great ranſomes which they expected 
for their priſoners. They next offered Robert * government of all the realm 
under Stepben, if he would but deſert the empreſs: but he told them, © he was 
not his own! maſter, being i in another's power; if he was once at liberty, he 
© would. do; in that caſe, what reaſon and duty required.” He was then threat- 
ned. with being ſent beyond ſea, to be kept in perpetual impriſonment at Boulogne : 
but unmoved at the menace, he would come into no terms, till the empreſs and 


thoſe about her, "Ending his wiſdom and credit neceſſary to keep their party from 
üiſſolving, reſolyed to make an exchange between him and Stephen, without any 


aher condition. This was ſettled, about the feaſt of A Saints, and great precau- 
tons were taken about t the manner of ſetting them at liberty; for Stephen being 
to. be releaſed firſt, becauſe of. his dignity, not. only his queen was kept as an 
hoſtage in his ſtead, but the legate and the. archbiſhop took an oath. to. ſurrender 


themkelves priſoners, if Robert was nat {et at liberty; and fignified this their obli- = 


dation in letters under their hand, and ſeal to, the Roman Pal. The earl was 
hereupon carried to Mincheſber; where Stephen arriving, had a conference with him, 
endeavouring, with thoſe about him, i in yain to draw, over to their ſide, a man, who, 


haing no ade was governed in all his actions rare by a ſenſe of the 
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duty, which he owed to his rightful ſovereign, and being now ſet at liberty, M 


I'D. tian plied himſelf with his uſual vigour to ſupport and advance her intereſts, 


Ir was not a proper ſeaſon of the year for action: and it required ſome time for 
the chiefs of both parties? to learn the ſituation of their affairs, and provide for the 
ſecurity of what they poſſeſſed, before they attempted new conqueſts ; fo that 
kept themſelves generally quiet till Chrifmas. But the legate reſolving to perfect 


What he had begun, and to compleat the ruin of the empreſs, called a council yl 


Earl Robert 
ſent to Vor- 
mandie, brings 
over prince 
Henry. 


Dec. 7. which was opened by a ſpeech of Stepben; complaining of his impriſon- 
ment and the infidelity of his ſubjects. Henry made another by way of apology 
for the inconſiſtencies of his conduct; © pretending he had received the empreſs 
not willingly but by neceſſity, when the king's army being routed and all 
© the great lords either fled or waiting the event of things, ſhe came with an armed 
&« force to Mincbeſter; that ſhe had broke the ſtipulations made with him, for 
«« preſerving the rights of the church; that ſhe and her friends had formed deſigns 
* againſt his life and dignity, and he now ordered them to excommunicate all 
* difturbers of the peace, that favoured the cauſe of the counteſs of Anjou.” This 
ſpeech was not reliſhed by all the clergy ; none however contradicted it; all keep- 
ing filence, either out of fear or reverence to the legate : only a layman ſent by 
the empreſs, © charged him upon the faith he had engaged to her, to do nothing 
in that council contrary to her honour ; that he had given his faith to her not to 
* affiſt his brother; that ſhe came into England by his invitation, and if ſhe had 
* taken Stephen and kept him in priſon, it was by his connivance.” The meſſenger 
faid a great deal more, with no ſmall acrimony of expreſſion: but nothing could 
move the legate, or provoke him to make an anſwer. | 3 PER 


LXXXIV. Tux nation, which began lately to aſpire to liberty, and to hope for 
quiet, was now relapſed into its former troubles *: but the holy ſeaſon of Lent 
cauſing an intermiſſion of hoſtilities, the empreſs came to the Deviſes, and held a 
council, in which it was reſolved to ſend for the count of Anjou to come over to 
defend the rights of his wife and children in England. The men of quality ſent upon 
this embaſſy, made, upon their return, a report of the count's anſwer, in another 
council held at the ſame place on June 13, to this effect; © that he well knew the 
<« prudence,” vigour, magnanimity, and honour of the earl of Glouceſter, and if he 
te came over to him, he ſhould be ready to gratify him to the utmoſt of his power, 
but it was in vain for them to ſend others.” Robert was hereupon preſſed by all 
there preſent to go: and upon his excuſing himſelf, on account of the perils of the 
journey, and the dangers his ſiſter would be expoſed to during his abſence, they 
renewed their inſtances ; till at laſt he conſented, upon condition that he might 
carry with him hoſtages for the ſecurity, as well of the count of Anjou, as of the 
empreſs ; and that they would ſtay with her at Oæfurd, and defend her with all 
their power, till he returned from abroad. They all agreeing to the propoſal, ſent 
their ſons and neareſt relations with him for pledges : and Robert, ſoon after Mid- 


ſummer, ſetting ſail from Wareham (of which he had made his eldeſt fon Villiam 


governor) landed, after pafling through a terrible ſtorm, which ſcattered his ſhips, 
near Caen; where the count of Anjou, coming to him, ſtarted ſeveral objections 
againſt his going into England. Theſe were taken from the neceſſity of his ſtay in 
Normandie, to reduce ſome fortrefles which ſtill held out againſt him; and as there 
was ſomething plaufible in this pretence, the earl of Gloucefter ſtaid with him, 
whilft he took ten caſtles: but then finding freſh excuſes to delay the voyage, he 


prevailed with Gef/rey, to let his eldeſt fon Henry go over with hirn into England, 
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to animate by his preſence thoſe that ſupported the cauſe of the rightful heir of the Srernzx. 
kingdom. 2 


LXXXV. STEPHEN Z, in the mean time, being recovered from an illneſs which Stephen takes 
had brought him to the point of death, and had laſted from Eafter to Whitſontide, Oxford, and 
had marched ſuddenly to Wareham : and finding it without a garriſon, had burnt Witter. 1 
the town, and ſeized the caſtle, From thence he marched to Oxford; and three 
days before Michuelmas came ſo unexpectedly thither *, that ſurprizing the town, 
or entering it after a ſkirmiſh with the fliers, he burnt it : and beſieged the empreſs 
(who being come thither but for two or three days, chanced to be in the caſtle, * 
with only her ordinary guard, and officers of her houſhold) proteſting that he would 
not quit the ſiege, for the hope of any advantage, or the fear of any detriment, be- 
fore he had taken the caſtle, and got her into his power. The noblemen, who 
had engaged to defend her in Robert's abſence, were quite confounded at being ab- 
ſent beyond their appointed time; and joining their forces, care to Walling ford, 
with a reſolution to fight Stephen, if he would meet them in the open field: but did 
not think it adviſeable to attack him, if he kept within the walls of the place; 
which the earl of Glouceſter had fortified ſo ſtrongly, as to render it in a manner 
impregnable. Robert, who had ſtaid much longer than he propoſed in Normandie, 
receiving advice of theſe events, haſtened his return thence : and with between 
three and four hundred men of armes, in fifty-two ſhips, landed in the port of 
Wareham, took poſſeſſion of the town, and beſieged the caſtle, which was defended 
by a good garriſon ; who, terrified by his engines, agreed to ſurrender by a certain 
day, if not relieved by Stephen. The earl conſented to the capitulation, in hopes it 
might draw that prince from the ſiege of Oxford: but he would not ſtir ; and 
Ribert having received the caſtle, and reduced the Ie of Portland, and Lulkvorth- 
caſtle, marched to Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire ; where he ordered all the empreſs's 
friends to meet him with all their force, in order to march to Oxford, for the relief 
of their ſovereign, now reduced to extremity for want of proviſions, and to fight 
Stephen. But as they were advancing thither, they received the good news of her 
having eſcaped. out of the caſtle of Oxford, and being got ſafe to Walling ford, in a 
manner {till more ſurprizing, than her other extraordinary eſcapes from Arundel, 
London, and Winchefter. Many of the beſiegers, either tired out with the length 
and fatigues of the ſiege, or out of fear of the earl of Glouceſter's coming, had 
ſtole away from Oxford: and thoſe that remained were very negligent in their 
guards and watches. It was now Advent, the river frozen, and the ground covered 
with ſnow: to make an advantage of theſe circumſtances 3, as well as of the 
remiſſneſs of the enemy's guards, the - empreſs with four or five knights attending 
her, all clad in white linen, went out of the poſtern gate of the caſtle, paſſed the 
river undiſcovered 4, and walking on foot to Abington, went from thence to Walling- 
Ferd. Thither Nobert, and the noblemen that had joined him, marched with their 
forces: but the caſtle of Oxford being ſurrendered, as ſoon as Maude had quitted it, 
and the approaching holidays admoniſhing them to be quiet and abſtain from war, 
they, by her advice and common conſent, broke up their army, and returned to 
their reſpective abodes. The empreſs eaſily forgot all her cares, fatigues, and diſ- 
treſſes at the ſight of her ſon Henry: and committing the care of his education to 
her brother, Robert carried him to Briſtol, and kept him there four years under the 
beſt maſters ; improving his underſtanding in knowledge by their inſtructions, and 
forming the young prince's mind to virtue, by his own example, and by the noble 
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Srr ux. ſentiments becoming his dignity, which no body in that age was better qualified dia. 
bes inſpire into a royal pupil. | n | than 
A. D. 1143 Tux taking of Oxford, was the laſt conſiderable military action of 5; 


who, though he had all the valour of a ſoldier, ſeems to have been very 4 n 
the {kill and conduct neceſſary for a general: and to this defect his ill ſucceſz Ty 
many occaſions is evidently to be aſcribed. He opened the next campaign with an 
expedition into the weſt * ; in which his Flemings and other foreign ſoldiers (deſpifin 
the excommunication denounced, by a council held a little before in Lent, Ft 
all that violated churches, mal-treated the clergy and huſbandmen, or hindered apri- 
culture) plundered churches and villages wherever they paſſed. His chief defipn 
was to recover Wareham in Dorſetſhire ; but when he came before the place, he 
found it too ſtrong and well provided to be eaſily taken: and raiſing the ſiege, 
marched to Wilton, in order to erect a fort for repreſſing the incurſions of the gar. 
riſons of Wareham and Saliſbury. Whilſt this work was carrying on, he ſuffered 
himſelf to be ſurprized by Robert earl of Glouceſter ; who aſſembling a body of 
troops, and marching with great expedition to Wilton, came ſuddenly before the 
place on July 1, a little before fun-ſet ; and attacking his forces in three places, put 
them to flight after a light oppoſition. Szephen was lodged. in the nunnery, and 
would in all appearance have been again taken, if he had'not fled, with his brother, 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, at the firſt noiſe, before the action was over, in ſo much 
hurry, that he left his plate, furniture, and equipage a prey to the enemy. A great 
number of priſoners were taken:; and among the reſt William Martel, the onel 

perſon of diſtinction, that had ſtood his ground for any time in the engagement: 

he had been butler to the late king, and had the poſt of ſteward of the houſhold 
under Stephen, with whom he was in high favour. 

Tus victory was of great ſervice to Maude in its conſequences ; Martel being 
forced to give up the caſtle of Sherburn for his ranſom ; and Henry de Tracy, who 
had hitherto kept up a party for Stephen in Devonſbrre, being obliged, in deſpair of 
any ſupport from his maſter, to make his own accommodation. Thus was the 
empreſs abſolute miſtreſs of all the provinces of the kingdom of the Weſfi-Saxons3, 
except Hampſhire : and by the care of the earl of Glaxcefter, the people in thoſe 
parts enjoyed as much quiet as in a time of peace; paying only the ordinary taxes 
for the erection and repairs of caſtles, and for the recruit of forees, with now and 
then ſome advances of money on preſſing occaſions. There was the like quiet! in 
the three northern counties, and the biſhoprick of Durham ; which acknowledged 
her ſovereignty, and were kept in peace by the power of her uncle the king of 
Scotland. She was poſſeſſed likewiſe of the provinces of Wales, belonging to the 
Engliſh, and of all the counties of England lying upon the Severne; where no 
power interfering with her own, the ſame tranquillity reigned. Thus: was ſhe 


miſtreſs of half the kingdom: and had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her ſubjects live 


at eaſe under her government; whilſt Stephen had only a precarious footing in the 
reſt, except in the counties about London, to which the influence of that great and 
opulent city extended. His intereſt in the parts north of Trent depended upon 
William earl of Yorkſhire, who was oppoſed by Alan earl of Richmond Ralf carl 
of Cheſter, who was maſter of the greateſt part of Mercia, obeyed him no farther 
than he pleaſed himſelf : and Hugh Bigot earl of Nerfolk, with the lords of caſtles 
in the country of the Eaſt-4ngles, acted in the like independent manner. Hence 
the chief ſeat of the war lay in Berks, and the parts adjacent; and it was carried 
on by the attack of caſtles, the building of forts to block up ſuch as could not be 
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2 taken, 
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taken, and by the rencounters of ſmall parties: Stephen not being able to bring a Sree, 


royal army into the field, and ſcarce any action happening in the courſe of it, con 
aderable enough to be mentioned. 


LXXXVI. Turxr are however ſome events of a different nature that deſerve no- 
dee. Such was the death of Milo earl of Hereford, who having this year joined earl 
Robert, in forcing Stephen to raiſe the ſiege of Tetbury, died afterwards on Chriſtmas- Win beth 
eve: and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Roger, an active, valiant, and deſerving man, his legateſnip. 
but young, unexperienced, and unequal to his father; whoſe loſs was exceedingly re- 

by Maude, though ſhe felt it the leſs by reaſon of the proſperous condition 
of her affairs. Stepben ſuffered one that affected him much more, in his brother 
the biſhop of Winche/ter's being deprived of his legatine authority; which had 
enabled him to preſcribe the reſolutions of the prelates, to govern the clergy, and 
turn the kingdom as he pleaſed; Henry was extremely fond of exerciſing this 
dignity, which put him above his own metropolitan, to whom he had ſworn obe- 
dience as a ſuffragan; and of trampling on the juriſdiction of the ſee of Canter- 
bury. It was probably this vanity, or elſe the neceſſity of making his court to 
Rome, that made him firſt introduce into this nation, appeals from the eccleſiaſtical 
courts to the Pope *; for having firſt taken cognizance of ſuch appeals to himſelf 
a legate, they naturally came, in the dernier reſſort, to be determined in the Roman 
confiſtory, with an exceſſive expence to the parties in cauſes, and an infinite num- 
ber of inconveniencies to the kingdom. As he was continually encroaching on the 
archbiſhop's juriſdiction, frequent quarrels happened between them 3: and Pope 
Innocent II dying on September 24, A. D. 1143, Theobald prevailed on his ſucceſſor 
Czleſtin IT, not to renew Henry's powers, but to give the poſt of legate to himſelf. 
Upon Cæleſtin's death, on March 9, A. D. 1144, Henry, mortified at the loſs of his 
dignity, obtained from Lucius II, the honorary compliment of a pall, and ſolli- 
cited him ſtrongly to erect his ſee of Wincheſter into an archbiſhoprick, with a juriſ- 
dition over all the ſees in the country of the Yeft-Saxons : but great oppoſition 
being made to this project, and the Pope dying in leſs than a year, the deſign proved 
abortive ; Eugenius III, who ſucceeded in the papacy, being no friend to that am- 
bitious prelate. | | 


A. D. 1144. 


1 


LXXXVII. STEPH, by this event, loſt much of his power over the clergy : $::54» ſeizes 
and being defirous to replace it by aſſuming a greater than he yet had over the laity, 20 * 
had recourſe to the ſame method of getting their caſtles into his hands, as he had them to A 
tried, with ſo much detriment to his affairs, in the caſe of the biſhops of Saliſpury Nie 

and Lincoln; His part of the kingdom felt indeed inſupportable miſchiefs from 
ſuch caſtless; the lords or governors whereof plundered all the neighbourhood, 
| and committed horrible enormities ; ſo that multitudes fled abroad into foreign 

parts, the towns were left empty, the fields remained untilled, famine prevailed, ' 
and a general deſolation reigned over the country: and he probably imagined that 
the miſchiefs ariſing from thoſe caſtles, would reconcile the nation to his arbitrary 
or treacherous proceedings for getting them into his own poſſeſſion. Geffrey de 
Magneville was a mans of great parts, knowledge, ſagacity, and experience; ſkilful 
in the art of war, bold in action, firm in adyerſity, and ſuperior to all other noble- 
men in wealth and dignity ; being governor of the tower and forts about London, : 
and Stephen's lieutenant over all that part of the realm which obeyed his orders. 

He had always been of his party, and was made by him earl of Eſſex : but ſome 
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SreeHEN- courtiers, envious of his greatneſs, having ſuggeſted to Stephen, that he was chano.. 

p Doris: ing ſides, and was engroſſing all the power of the kingdom into his hands, with 4 

view of giving it to the empreſs, he was arreſted, with ſeveral of his friends, in the 

court at St. Albans, upon the like pretence of a tumult, as had been formerly made 

uſe of for ſeizing Roger, biſhop of Sarum, at Oxford. The barons, with whom 

he had the fray, accuſed him of treaſon ; which he put off with a joke: but 

before he could obtain his liberty, he was forced to give up the tower of Landi 

with his caſtles of Walden'and Pleſhy, near Dunmow in Eſſex, two of the ſtrongeſt 

in England. This treatment drove him entirely into the intereſt of Maude; from 

whom he had received formerly, upon the ſubmiſſion of London to her, a new 

creation © to the earldom of Eſſex, in order probably to engage him to give up the 

tower: and obtained afterwards a very ample grant of the hereditary ſheriffalty of 

London, Middleſex, and Hertfordſhire, and of his mother's inheritance in England 

and Normandie, with the confirmation of his title to lands which he enjoyed by the 

grant of Stephen, and of all the improvements he had made on his eſtate, to the 

day of his adherence to her party. In conſequence * hereof, he ſummoned all 

his vaſſals and friends to meet him: and formed a body of men; with which he 

ſacked Cambridge, and took the abbey of Ramſey. Stephen, to diſlodge him thence, 

marched againſt him with an army: but finding it impracticable to drive him out 

of the fenns, built three caſtles, and retired. Upon his departure, Geffrey got Hugh 

Bigot to join him, and with their united forces, they over-ran the whole country : 

and had not the earl of Eſſex been accidentally killed ſoon after in the ſiege of the 

caſtle of Burwelle, on September 16, this year, they would have been able to have 

diſtreſſed Stephen exceedingly in the very neighbourhood of London, which ſup- 

plied him with the chief part of his forces. As it proved, he loſt a great part of 

the country of the Eaft- Angles; all that he was able to do againſt Hugh Biget alone, 

when he marched + againſt him, being to waſte his lands, and erect three caſtles, 

a method which he uſually took for the ſecurity of a country, but which frequently 

proved prejudicial to himſelf, the Caſtellans ſetting up to be independent; as he 

had lately found in the inſtance of Turgis, a Norman, to whom he had given the 

| caſtle of Walden, after he had taken it from Geffrey de Magneville. 

| No experience could cure Stephen of his fury for caſtles, or of his ill politicks in 

the treacherous ſeizure of his nobility, Ralf earl of Cheſter wass, by means of 

his vaſt eſtate, and his caſtles of Lincoln, Coventry, and in other places, maſter of 

near a third part of the kingdom. He had, after Stepher's * releaſe from priſon, 

made his accommodation with him; and affiſted him with his forces on ſeveral 

occaſions, particularly in the taking of Bedford, and in the erecting of a caſtle to 

curb Walling ford: but he was ſtill ſuſpected, as well on account of the inconſtancy 

of his nature, as becauſe he did not give up ſome of the royal caſtles and de- 

meſnes, that were in his hands, to Stephen; who took care to have him narrowly 

watched, and reſolved to ſeize him when an opportunity offered. The earl coming 

in Auguſt to the court at Northampton 7, complained of the incurſions of the Melſb: 

and deſiring Stephen to march with an army againſt them, undertook to provide for 

the charges of the expedition. The courtiers * took thence occaſion to inſinuate, 

that Ralf made this propoſal with an evil deſign ; that there were terrible dangers | 
in marching into the woods and mountains of Wales; that there was no depending 

on his faith, till he had reſtored all that he had ſeized unjuſtly, and had given 

hoſtages for his future conduct; which ſhould be demanded of him, and in calc 

of refuſal, he ought to be taken into cuſtody.” - Stephen, whoſe ears were always 
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open to ſuggeſtions of ſuſpicion, reſolved to proceed in that manner: the carl was STernent 
required to make reſtitution, and to deliver | hoſtages ; and ſaying in anſwer to the pat aq 
demand, © that he had not come to court with any ſuch deſign ; that he had never 

« been ſpoke to before on the ſubject, and had not conſulted his friends about. it,” 

he was immediately charged with treaſon, and taken'into cuſtody, - 

Tux carl's followers, who were in poſſeſſion of the caſtles, which he was Jequired A. D. 1146. 
to reſtore, and whom he thought it Proper to conſult, before he engaged to de- 8 
liver them, took up armes immediately in all places; raiſing contributions, and at- 
tacking all that favoured Stephen. They perſiſted for ſome time in theſe hoſtilities; 
till finding the diſadvantages they lay under for want of a proper head, they thought 
it beſt to procure their lord's liberty : and offered to deliver up his caſtles and give 
pledges for doing ſo, if he might be reſtored to his liberty. The offer was accepted ; 
the hoſtages delivered; the cw s own caſtles, as well as thoſe of the crown, given up 
to Stepben : and nothing left him but the, poſſeſſions and honours annexed to the 
county palatine of Cheſter. Ra If had his freedom after taking an oath to Stephen: 
but was ſo incenſed at this uſage, that as ſoon as he was releaſed, he took up armes, 
raiſed all the forces he could, ſurprized and attacked. Stephen's caſtles, erected new 
ones, waſted all the country about Lincoln, and built a fort to block up the caſtle 
of Coventry ; one of thoſe which he had been forced to yield, though it was his 
own property. Stephen was obliged to march to the relief of the place; threw. a 
ſupply of victuals into it; and after ſeveral engagements! with the earl's forces; in 
one of which he was me. was forced to retire: but having recruited his army 
had the good fortune to defeat the earl, and took his fort by Coventry. But theſe 
were not all the ill conſequences of his harſh treatment of this earl: he raiſed him- 
ſelf another enemy in Raff's nephew Gilbert, earl of Care or Hertford, wikio had: 
delivered up the ſtrongeſt of his own caſtles and himſelf. as an hoſtage, till his uncle 
had reſtored all the royal caſtles according to the agreement. When this was done, 
he demanded the reſtitution of his own caſtles as part of his inheritance : and upon 
Stephen's refuſal, who probably thought! it dangerous to put them into his hands, 
whilſt his uncle was in armes, Gilbert ſtole away from court, reſolved to recover by. 
force what he could not get by juſtice. Stephen, having early notice of his depar- 
ture, purſued after him ſo cloſe, that he was ſcarce got to one of his caſtles, before 
that prince came to inveſt it: but he made a ſhift to eſcape in diſguiſe, and: joined 
the earl of Cheſter. Stephen indeed took the caſtle ſ poken of with two others; 
and inveſted that of Pevenſey: but finding 1 it too ſtrong to be taken by force, left a 
body of men before the place to reduce it by famine. , Thus did Stephen, by his 
own imprudent and faithleſs conduct, in a time of diſtreſs; when he could ſcarce. 
keep his ground againſt his concurrent for the throne, make two of the moſt 
powerful earls in the kingdom his enemies: who cut him out ſo much work,” that 
he was diſabled from making any advantage of an event, which otherwiſe: might ; 
haye been improved to the re-eſtabliſhment of his n + Ric | 


IXXXVII. PRINCE r had been Fw: 3 5 e thi care 8 Rebert 251 The empreſs 
of Glouceſter ; when his father Geffrey, having ſubdued all Normandie, and quelled — req _ 
ſome inſurrections raiſed againſt him in Anjou, ſent ? three of his principal nobility;)mande. 
with an honourable retinue, to fetch him from England; that he might have the! 
pleaſure of ſeeing him for a while; being determined to ſend him back ſoon, if it 
were neceſſary. Robert, with a noble body of knights, attended the young prince 


to Warham : and haying ſeen him embark for Normandie, returned to * 
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where he died on Oober 31, A. D. 1147. The empreſs having loft in him per⸗ 
haps the onely perſon that ſerved her without views of intereſt, at leaſt the 155 
one that deſerved her entire confidence, went over herſelf the Lent followin 
Normandie. It was the prudence, credit, and authority of this earl that kept all 
her party in order: but when his head was laid in the grave, every body did when 
was right in their own eyes, built caſtles, committed diſorders, and would not be 
denied any grant, for which they petitioned. It was very difagreeable to be in a 
country, where ſhe had the title of ſovereign, without an authority to command 
and make herſelf obeyed ; where ſhe could not follow her own judgment or in 
clinations in ordering her own actions; and where there was no great man ſuperior 
to the reſt of her party, properly qualified to command their obedience, and merit 
her confidence : and ſhe thought it her beſt party to return to her huſband, 1 


g into 


LXXXIX. NoTw1THSTANDING the abſence of the empreſs, her friends were 
in a very good condition to withſtand all the efforts of Stephen; who had an un- 
happy talent for creating to himſelf new troubles. - It hath been already obſerved, 
that Pope Eugenius III was no friend to Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, and that the 
legatine power, formerly veſted in the latter, had been ſuperſeded, and given to 
archbiſhop Theobald, much againſt the inclinations and intereſt of Stephen; who 
was equally exaſperated againſt the Pope and the archbiſhop. This animoſity 
ſeems to have been mutual, and to have made the two laſt hearken the eaſier to the 
ſuggeſtions of the chapter 3 of York, complaining that Milliam, nephew to Stephen 
and Henry by their ſiſter Emma, had not been either canonically elected, or law- 
fully conſecrated to that ſee, but intruded upon them by the royal authority, being 
named by Stephen before he was elected: on which account William was deprived 
in the council held this year, on March 3o, at Reims in Champagne. The Pope 
had ſummoned the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the biſhops of Worceſter, Bath, 
Exeter, and Chicheſter to attend him at that council: and though it was a practice 
unknown before, for the Pope (inſtead of leaving the nomination of the particular 
biſhops that were to attend a council, to the choice of the national church, which 
they repreſented) to name whom he pleaſed himſelf; the firſt of theſe had applied 
to Stephen for leave to go; but was refuſed. Henry was the author of his brother's 
refuſal ; being fond of any occaſion to diſtreſs the archbiſhop ; and hoping that if 
he went to the council, he would be put out of the protection of the law, and his 
eſtate ſeized : or if he did not, that he would then be either ſuſpended or deprived 
by the Pope, for contempt of his orders. Theobald, aware of the conſequences in 
either caſe, reſolved to go: and all the ports being guarded to prevent his journey, 
he got privately to the ſea fide, and paſſed over in a crazy open boat to the con- 
tinent, Upon his return from the council to Canterbury, Stephen coming thither, 
ordered him to depart the realm immediately; oppreſſed his tenants ; and ſeized 
his revenues. Whilſt the archbiſhop was abroad, ſome attempts were made for 
an accommodation: but none ſucceeding, he wrote letters to ſeveral. churches in 
England, threatning them with an interdict to take place on the 12th of September j 
which the monks of S. Auguſtine having ſollicited the Pope to prevent, he or- 
dered their deputies to return home and obey the archbiſhop's commands. When 
the day appointed drew near, Theobald paſſing the ſea from Gravelin into Suffilk, 
was honourably received and ſupplied with all neceſſaries by Hugh Bigot, who was 


1177 


maſter of that country : and under the protection of this nobleman, publiſhed his 


interdict againſt all the churches in that part of the kingdom, which acknow- 
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aged Stephen. Divine ſervice ceaſing in all places ſubject to this prince, whilſt it STzenex. 

as celebrated in all that obeyed the empreſs, this diſtinction affected the common 
le exceedingly: and proved of ſuch detriment to his affairs, that he was forced 

to ſend ſome biſhops and noblemen to make up matters with Theobald ; who re- 

leaſing the interdict, and taking off the ſuſpenſion laid upon the four biſhops, that 

had not gone to the council according to their ſummons, returned to Canterbury. 

This interdict laſted from the day abovementioned to February 1, in the year fol- 4. P. 1148. 

lowing, and was ſtrictly obſerved by all perſons, except the monks of S. Auguſtine , "PO 

the two ringleaders of which convent, particularly by name, the reſt in general, 

and all that received the ſacraments from them, were excommunicated by the arch- 

biſhop. They ſent agents to the Pope to remonſtrate againſt this ſentence ; but 

being excommunicated, they could not be admitted to an audience, till they had 

undergone the diſcipline, and been abſolved by the pontif, not by his own authority, 

hut in the ſtead of the archbiſhop : and then they were ſent home with a ſharp 

reproof for their conduct, and with expreſs orders to obey Theobald; who was 

directed to puniſh them with ſeverity. This he did by depriving the prior, ſuſpend- 

ing the ſecretary, and obliging all the reſt of the monks to abſtain from divine 

ſervice, and the exerciſe of their functions in publick, from March 12 to the firſt 

of Auguſt ; the very ſame ſpace of time for which the interdict had laſted. 


XC. STEPHEN was too much embaraſſed with this affair to proſecute the war, Prince Hey 
when he might probably have done it with moſt advantage: and abundance of Ding 
military men, with William de Warenne, Roger de Mowbray, and an infinite multi- of Scotland 
tude of the common people, had in that time of ination * left England to engage 
in the croiſade recommended by S. Bernard; whoſe ſermons and letters embarked 
greater numbers in an expedition to the Hoy Land, than had been concerned in the 
frſt, when Jeruſalem was taken. Prince Henry was now ſixteen years old, and of a 4, D. 1149. 
proper age to be knighted : and his father Grey being upon ill terms with tn 
king of France, who had diſcharged him from reſigning Normandie to his ſon, 
determined to ſend him to Scotland, in order to receive that honour from his 
mother's uncle David, before he gave him poſſeſſion of the dutchy. It was 
thought proper that he ſhould paſs through England, to animate the party of his 
mother by the preſence of the next heir of the crown *; and paſſing over thither 
with a large retinue of knights and ſoldiers, he was attended to Scotland by Ralf 
earl of Chefter, Roger earl of Hereford, and a good number of the weſtern nobi- 
lity. The ceremony 3 of knighthood was performed by the king at Carliſſe, on 
Whitſunday, May 22; the prince of Scotland and the earl of Cheſter aſſiſting in the 
ſolemnity: and the laſt of theſe came to an agreement with Dauid in relation to 
his claim of Carliſie; being to receive in lieu thereof, the honour of Lancaſter, 
and his ſon to marry one of the prince's daughters. The vaſt number of nobility, 
knights, and military men of both kingdoms aſſembled on this occaſion, giving the — 
citizens of York terrible apprehenſions of their having a deſign to fall upon that 
city, Stephen marched thither with a conſiderable army, and ſtaid there till the end 
of Auguſt : but neither fide caring to begin hoſtilities, he retired without coming to 
any action. There was indeed a concert made between David, Henry, and Ralf for 
Wading Stephen's territories ; and the two firſt advanced with their forces as far as 
Lancaſter ; where the laſt had promiſed to join them with his followers : but finding 
themſelves diſappointed, and ſeeing no reaſon to depend on a man fo uncertain, 
they marched back to Scotland.  Euftace, likewiſe, having been lately knighted by 
his father, and thinking it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome action, that 
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\ who had ſince declared for his rival, burnt the town: but Was not able to take the 


4. D. 1151.  THm1s borrowed king, as Gervaſe* ſtyles him, . made the year following another 
— Y —attempt upon the fame place: but with the like ill ſucceſs; the garriſon making fo 


a conference with the king of France , was taken ill of a fever, at the Chateau du 


\ 


And marries 
Eleanor 


dutcheſs of 


CGuienne, 


A. D. 1150. 


the dutchy of for Normandie: and received the honours, and revenues of the dutchy from his 


vigour 3, but to cool ſoon in its proſecution : and though his efforts were in- 
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might eclipſe the reputation of Henry, ho was now making his firſt eſſay in 1 
made ſome inconſiderable excurſions to waſte the lands of certain noblemen in * 
parts, that adhered to the empreſs: but this was after the departure of Ge 
who, before he went out of the north, took care to ſqueeze from the nobility ind 
gentry of the country, in proportion to each man's quality, what ſums of money he 
thought fit to demand; which was paid by weight, becauſe the coin was univer. 
ſally adulterated. g web, vu bana! I 5 

XC. Prince Henry, after paſſing near eight months in Scotland, and improving 
himſelf there in military exerciſes, ſet fail from thence in the beginning of 755 


father Geffrey. The king of France, incenſed at this reſignation, made contrary to 
the expreſs orders given by him, as ſovereign, of the, Fig, probably with a view to 
ſerve Euſtace, who had married his fiſter, invaded the pr ovince, and belieged the 
caſtle of Arques.  Henry,, at the head of a great army of "Normans, Britons, and 
Angevins, advanced with a deſign to force him to raife the ſiege; or give him battle: 
but being diſſuaded from fighting againſt the perſon of his lord, if he ſuffered 
from him no greater damage, inveſted the caſtle of Tourne by way of diverſion, 
His defign ſucceeded ; Louis advancing to the relief of the place, which was on 
the point of being taken. Henry however, for the fame reaſon which had 
made him decline a battle; drew off his troops: and ſoon after a peace being made 
between them, Leuis gave him the inveſtiture of Normandie. In the mean time the 
war was carried on in England after the uſual manner, by the depredations of gar- 
riſons *, encounters of ſmall parties, and attempts upon caſtles, rather than formal 
ſieges. The moſt conſiderable. of theſe was that upon Morcgſter; which Stephen 
attack ing out of hatred to the count of Meulant, to whom he had given it, but 
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caſtle. - © 


gallant a defence, that raiſing the fiege, he contented himſelf with blocking up the 
caſtle by two forts, which were ſoon after taken by Nubert earl of Leiceſter, brother 
to the count of Meulant. It was the nature of Stephen to begin an enterprize with 


conſiderable, - Henry not being engaged in any war abroad, had thoughts of coming 
oyer into England, and called an aſſembly. of the eſtates of Normandie at Liſcur, 
in order to take meaſures for the expedition. He was hindered from executing 
this deſign by the death of his father Gęfrey count of Anjou; who returning from 


Lair,. and dying on September 7, in the forty firſt year of his age, was buried at 
le Mans, in the church of S. Julian; where his coat of arms, as far as it can be 
repreſented on an half | ſhield, is ſtill to be ſeen, the moſt ancient monument of its 
kind in the world, and the original of the arms of the crown of England. This 
Prince, to whom the monk of Manmdutier, who wrote His life, and other cotem- 
porary writers, give an excellent character, left, beſides Henry, two other ſons, 
Gefey, and Villiam; the one having Chinon, Loudun, and Mirebeau, the other te 
county of Mortain for their; appanagſggeeeCWMue. 
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vd XCII. "HENRY having taken poſſeflion of Anicu, Touraipe, and Maine, and (ct- 

ted his affairs in thoſe provinces, reſumed, in the next year, the thoughts of paſling 
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e into England, but was diverted from it by another affair. Louis VII, king STEPHEN: 
of France, had been married fixteen years to Eleanor, daughter and heireſs of F Al. 
Viliam duke of Guienne, and count of Poitou; but their tempers not agreeing, 
and ſome diſtaſte ariſing between them during their late voyage to the Holy Land, 
they being heartily” weary of one another, agreed upon a divorce. This was pro- 
nounced in the council of Baugency, called expreſsly for that purpoſe, on the 
Tueſday before Palm Sunday: and the ſentence declared to be given on account of 
their conſanguinity. A romantick ſtory (ſuch as the croiſades in thoſe days cauſed 
to be continually invented) of an amour of this princeſs with a young Turk, called 
daladin, or with the prince of Autioch, as different writers are pleaſed to, ſuggeſt, 
vas ſpread about, as if it were the real cauſe of the king's diſcontent :, and the 
rene being laid in a country too remote to admit of an eaſy refutation, it might 
perhaps find credit with people fond of hearkening to tales of that nature ; though 
probably raiſed only with a view, by throwing a ſlur on her reputation, to keep the 
divorced queen from a ſecond marriage. It had not however this effect, Eleanor 
being married on the Whitfonday following to Henry duke of Nermandie?; after 
having rejected the propoſals of ' Theobald count of Bis, and eſcaped the ſnares, 
which, nettled at the repulſe, he had laid to ſeize on her perſon, and force her to an 
aliance. | Henry, by this marriage, added to his former dominions, moſt of the pro- 
vinces of France, lying between the Loire and the Pyrenees : which Louis either 
widhed might deſcend to the two daughters he had by her, or propoſed to reunite. 
to the crown; it appearing by his charters *, that he retained the title of duke of 
Guienne after his divorce. This weak king, fitter for a convent than a throne, 
now ſaw the ill conſequences of that ſtep : and, vexed at his own folly and Henry's 
geatneſs, formed an alliance with king Stephens, Theobald count of Blois, and 
Gefirey of Anjou (Henry's younger brother) who had been lately knighted by 
The:bald, to ſtrip him of all his dominions. With this view, Louis, with his brother 
the count of Dreus, Euſtace, Stephen's ſon, and Robert count of Perche, invaded 
Nermandie : and beſieged Neumarche, between Gournay and Gifors ; whilſt Geffrey 
ſaid in Anjou to raiſe an inſurrection in that country. Henry was at Barfleur ready 
to embark for England, his uncle Reginald earl of Cornwall being ſent to invite him 
thither ; when the'news of this invaſion forced him to quit that deſign, and aſſem- 
ble his forces in order to raiſe the ſiege of Neumarche : but the place had ſurren- 
dered before he arrived with his army for its relief. All that he could do, was to 
cover his other places; which'he' did with ſo much conduct as deſerved. the ad- 
miration of his enemies: and the French army retiring at the end of Auguſt with- 
out any other attempt, he left good garriſons in all his frontier towns, and marched 
wich ſuch expedition info Arjou, that he furprized his brother, and quelled the in- 


- 


lurrection in that province. 


XCIII. Sr HEN was much alarmed at the great power and reputation of this g:-p5-» tries 
young prince: and thought it neceſſary to take extraordinary precautions for ſecuring 13 E. = 
the ſucceſſion of the crown to his family. He had loſt his wife Maude, a princeſs crowned: 
of great prudence, art, addreſs; 'vigour, and feſolution; who had been exceeding 
uſeful to him in all the difficulties of his affairs, and during the whole courſe of his 
zovernment : | ſhe died this year, on May 3, and was buried in the abbey of F- 

«/ham. He propoſed to deprive Henry of his right to the crown, by getting his 
onn eldeſt ſon -Euftdce*, not only declared his ſucceſſor, to which the lay WE A 
of his party readily aſſented, but crowned immediately: and with this view 
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STEPHEN. a great council of all the prelates and nobility of England to meet at London. He 


25 8 ſeems to have entertained this deſign for ſome time; it being known before, and P 


Eugenius having given orders to archbiſhop-Theobald, who was alſo his 
to crown Euſtace. Theobald had, in this laſt capacity, held about Midlent in the 
precedent year a ſynod of all England ; in which he had ſuffered three appeals to 
be made to Rome, according to the late practice introduced by the biſhop of Win. 
cheſter during his legation : and was reſolved at any rate to obſerve the Pope's or- 
ders. The right of crowning the kings of England belonged to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury: and when Stepben required Theobald to anoint Euſtace, and the reſt of 
the biſhops to aſſiſt in his coronation, they abſolutely refuſed, - The father and 
ſon, highly incenſed at this refuſal, ordered them all to be locked up in a room; 
and tried by menaces and terror to force them to a compliance: but nothing could 
ſhake their conſtancy, though they had reaſon to dread the worſt, becauſe of Se 


pben's known averſion to their order. The archbiſhop had the good fortune to 


make his eſcape out of confinement, and getting in a boat croſs the Thames, got to 


Dover, where he embarked for France; chooſing * a voluntary exile, rather than 
do an act to exclude the right heir, and to perpetuate the miſeries of the kin 

Stephen in a rage ſeized all the poſſeſſions of his ſee, as he did likewiſe thoſe of the 
other biſhops : but he not being in circumſtances to bear the odium of this con- 
duct, they were ſoon reſtored. Theobald too, upon the ' Pope's ordering all the 
biſhops to iſſue out an interdi& on the kingdom, with a bar to all appeals, returned 
in a little time to England. | e 580 


4. D. 1153, XCIV. Tars attempt, though it miſcarried in this manner, with Stephen's taking 
of Newberry, and blocking up Walling ford by the fort of Craumers, made 


— a bg think it high time to go over into England, to take effectual meaſures with his 

lend, and friends, for making himſelf maſter of the kingdom. He had made a truce with 

promiſe with France : and having provided for the ſecurity of his frontier garriſons, he paſſed the 
tephen, 


ſea in a * fleet of thirty fix ſhips; landing on Jan. 6. with only one hundred and 
forty knights, and about three thouſands foot, it not being adviſeable to weaken 
Nermandie, by drawing thence a greater number of forces. He was immediately 
joined by the greateſt part of the earls and barons of the kingdom: and it being 
reſolved to beſiege Malmeſbury, he beat the enemy in an engagement, as he was 
advancing to the place, took the town, and the outward walls of the caſtle, before 
Stephen advanced to its relief. There was no raiſing the ſiege without a battle under 
great diſadvantages, nor any lying in the field at that time of the year, conſidering 
the extremity of the weather: theſe circumſtances obliging Stephen: to retire, the 
beſieged, in deſpair of ſuccour, ſurrendered the caſtle. Robert earl of Leicefter came 
to Henry at this fiege ; and Gundreda, counteſs of Warwick, declared in his favour, 
delivering up her caſtle : Reading, and above thirty. other fortreſſes ſubmitted to 
him, with their garriſons. Walling ford, being in diſtreſs for-want- of proviſions, 


Henry marched thither to throw in a ſupply: and in taking by ſtorm the fort 
which blocked it up, gained a great reputation for valour. Stephen, advancing 
with his forces, much ſuperior to Henry's in number, to the relief of the fort; the 


two armies lay encamped ſeveral days within a quarter of a mile of each other: 
but without coming to an action; though thrice drawn up in order of battle; Ste- 


pben's horſe often rearing with him, and falling backwards, when he offered to 


advance. This gave occafion to William earl of Arundel, with others of his party, 
to propoſe. an. accommodation : which being agreed.to by Stephen, met with ſome 


* Ep. S. Thome Cant. p. 225. Amal. Waverl, Chron. Norman. Obr. col. 1372. 
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aiffculty on - the part of Henry, ako was deſirous to improve the time which his 
truce with France allowed him to paſs in England, and unwilling to loſe the benefit 
of all his warlike preparations. The inſtances of his friends prevailed upon him at 
uſt to conſent to a treaty : and the two armies parted without fighting ; -in hopes 
that the articles of it would be ſoon ſettled, Whilſt this was doing, Henry, falling 
into the middle of England, took the caſtle of Stamford, and marching thence, 
made himſelf maſter of the town and caſtle of Notingham * , his party daily i increa- 
ing by the defection of the nobility from Stephen, who in the mean time reduced 
the caſtle of Ipſwich, belonging to Hugh Bigot. It was probably during this expe- 
dition of his father, that Euſtace died, on Auguſt 17, near St. Edmund s- Bury; leav- 
ing no iſſue by his wife Con/ftance, whom he treated very ill: he was lewd, cruel, 
brutal, and furious; without ſenſe, vigour, courage, or merit; and a bitter enem 
to the treaty on foot, which could not but be fatal to his hopes. of the ſucceſſion. 
Tranmnes * Sariſburienſis ſays, that he died of grief and a broken heart on that ac- 
count; regretted only by a parcel of lewd, roiſtering, debauched, and beggarly 
fellows, the ſcum of the nation: but to the great ſatisfaction of all good men, who 
congratulated one another upon the event, and rejoiced in the good fortune of 
their country, now rid of one that would have been a terrible ſcourge to her, and 
the beſt action of whoſe. life was, the making his exit out of the world ſo ſeaſonably. 
Sim earl of Northampton died about the ſame time, with ſome other noblemen 
of Stephen's party; ſo that the diſtreſſed condition of this prince's affairs diſpoſing 
him to hearken to the repreſentations of his brother the biſhop of Wincheſter, arch- 
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biſhop Theobald, and other great men that laboured for peace, the treaty was at laſt 


concluded, and ratified in a great council of the prelates and nobility, ſummoned 
jointly by Henry and Stephen to meet in the latter end of November at Wincheſter. 
The 3 articles of it were, © that Stephen ſhould reign as king, during his life, and 
Henry ſhould ſucceed him, as lawful heir of the kingdom by hereditary right; 
* that William, Stephen's ſon, ſhould have all the lands which his father poſſeſſed 
* in England and Normandie, before he got the crown, with the honour of the 
« late William Warenne, whoſe daughter and heir he had married, Richier de 
« P Aigh's ſhare of the honour of Pevenſey, and ſeven hundred pounds rent in 
« Norfolk, and ſhould do homage and give ſecurity or hoſtages for his fidelity to 
* Henry ; that the inhabitants of cities, and garriſons of caſtles, ſubject to Stephen, 
* ſhould do the ſame ; that the tower of London, and caſtle of Windfor ſhould be 
put into the hands of Milliam de Lucey, who was to ſwear, and give his ſon for 
© an hoſtage, that he would deliver them to Henry after Stephen's deceaſe; that 
* the caſtle of Oxford ſhould be entruſted to. Roger de Lucey, and that of Lincoln 
* to Jordan de Buſelo on the like ſecurity ; which was to be given alſo by all future 
* governors of thoſe places, and by the biſhop of Winton for the delivery of the 
« caſtles of Wincheſter and Southampton ; that juſtice, ſhould be adminiſtered in 
* Stephen's name throughout Henry's part of the realm, as well as, his own, but 
uin the affairs of the kingdom the firſt ſhould act by Henry's advice +. All the 
— Prelates, earls, and barons were to take an oath for the obſervance of this agrec- 
* ment, and the biſhops were to paſs eccleſiaſtical cenſures on W infringed it 
in any reſpect, till he preformed his conduct.“ 


= is 5 impaſiible_ to deſcribe the fasse ion, which the news of this agreement 


Bare to every part of the nation, or the pomp of the proceſſions an other. de- 


' Cul. Neubrig, I. i. c. 2g. 1 Bariftarienſ. his own diſtrict, though they adminifteted * 
craticus, I. vi. c. 18. ymer. Fardera, in Stephen's name; but by the term ju/ficiary, be 
1153. t. i. p. 14. probably means Regent or Guardian, of the king- 
eden, p. 490, ſpeaking of this article, fays, dom. See M. Paris, p. 102: lin. 05 p. 104. lin. 2. 
was made chief juſticiary of the om; s Chron, 2 H. Hunt. Gul. Neubrig. I. i. 
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STEPHEN. monſtrations of joy, with which the two princes were received, when they entered 
London together, in order for Henry's receiving the homage and fealty of the Citi. 
zens, Every body now ſaw an happy end of their miſeries: and Stepben Tip) 


by Henry's favour and conceſſion, to be a king in reality, as well as name; hi 


government having been ever before a mere uſurpation, his authority very little 
and his poſſeſſion of the throne very precarious. After a ſhort ſtay, Henry parted 


A. P. 1154. to keep Chriſtmas among his friends : but they met again at Oxferd on Fan. 11 
WY when a great council was held; in which all the great men of England did homage 
to Henry, and ſwore to him the fealty due to their lord; reſerving however to Stephen 
the honour and fidelity due to him during his life. The good correſpondence between 
theſe princes laſted, till another council held a little time after at Dunfaple : when 
a diſpute happened on account of an article; which is not contained in Stele 
charter, notifying the treaty to the kingdom. Beſides the conventions therein 
mentioned, our hiſtorians take notice of two other proviſions ; which ſeem to have 
been made in an aſſembly of the eſtates, probably that of Winchefter ; becauſe th 
could not well be executed without the concurrence of that body, and did not fo 
much relate to the intereſt of either of the princes, as to the general pacification of 
the kingdom. By one of theſe, all lands and poſſeſſions, uſurped in the time of 
the troubles, were to be reſtored to the right owners; by the other, all caſtles and 
forts erected ſince the death of the late king, which had been the means of infinite 
oppreſſions of the people, and amounted to one hundred and twenty fix in number 
were to be demoliſhed. Nothing coſts an uſurper ſo little as the breach of his ſti- 
pulations: and this article, which had been duely executed by Henry in his part of 
the realm, had not been obſerved with the fame faith by Stephen ; who, either with 
a treacherous view, or out of regard to his favourites, had not diſmantled ſeveral 
that ſtood upon his lands, and abſolutely refuſed to do fo, when the other modeſtly 
put him in mind of the infraction. They had both ſworn to act in concert for 
obliging all governors of caſtles to comply with the articles of the convention: and 
though Stepben's contempt of his oath in this particular might give juſt grounds 
of ſuſpicion, that he would be as little ſcrupulous in the breach of the reſt, yet 
Henry did not loſe his temper on the occafion ; not caring to involve the realm in 
new troubles by coming to an open rupture, and ſeeing himſelf, by being maſter 
of the better half of the kingdom, and having the greateſt part of the nobility as 
well as the prelates of the church on his fide, in a condition to exact, whenever he 
pleaſed, an entire execution of the treaty. This refufal however of Stephen, ſhew- 
: ing his diſlike thereof, gave in'all probability encouragement to ſome of his parti- 
fans to form a conſpiracy for the murder of 'Henry,” whilſt he lay at Dover, waiting 
| for a wind to waft him over into Normandie. William de Ypres, made earl of 
Kent by Stephen, had filled that county with his'Flemings, a parcel of rapacious, 
abandoned raſcals, capable of any iniquity : and theſe were to be the actors in the 
tragedy. | Stephen had about Eafter accompanied Henry to that port, where the 
count of Flanders was to meet them: and that he might not appear to be concerned 
in the conſpiracy, it was to be executed, after he had taken leave of the young prince, 
and was returned to Canterbury. But when it wäs on the point of execution, 
William, Stephen's ſon, who, notwithſtanding his oath of allegiance to Henry and 
the ample proviſion made for him, had engaged in it, falling from his horſe on 
Barham Down, and breaking his leg, all the meaſures of the conſpirators were 
broke for want of a leader: and Henry, having notice of the deſign, returned on 
a ſudden to Canterbury, before they had agreed on ſupplying that defect, and 
making all the haſte he could to London, went from thence by water to Normandie. 
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XCIII. His preſence there was neceſſary to ſtop the progreſs of the king of Srrruxx. 


France, who had invaded the province and taken Vernon : but being repulſed be- 
fore Vernueil, and ſeeing Henry at leiſure, by the pacification of England, to op- 


TE YR 
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Stephen's | 


ſe him with all the forces of his foreign dominions, he hearkened to a peace; death, cha- 
1 IT . X ? racer, and 
which was concluded in Auguſt upon the conditions of his reſtoring Neumarche and 


Vim to Henry, and receiving two thouſand marks of ſilver in compenſation for 
the charges of the war and the fortifications of thoſe places. Henry ſeized the op- 
portunity, afforded by this peace, to reſume, very prudently and by degrees, the 
demeſnes of the dutchy, which his father Geffrey had been forced to grant for a 
time to the Norman nobility, to engage them in his intereſts, In the mean time; 
me ill deſigning perſons in England were continually plying Stephen with falſe 
ſuggeſtions, and uſing all poſſible endeavours to create a rupture between him and 
Henry : nor were their inſinuations rejected by a prince naturally ſuſpicious ; ſo 
that a quarrel would in all appearance have enſued, if providence had not prevented 
it by putting an end to Stephen's life and deſigns. He had been at Dover to con- 
fer with Thierry count of Flanders: and in his return, being taken ill of the Trac 
paſſion, mixed with his old complaint of the piles, died on O#. 25, at Dover*; 
from whence his corpſe was carried, and interred in the abbey of Fever/ham, founded 
by himſelf and his wife Matilda, 

His character appears ſufficiently from what hath been ſaid of his actions. He 
certainly did not want activity on ſome occaſions, nor courage on any: but, either 
diſheartened by the difficulties of an enterprize, which he had not the prudence to 
foreſee, or through the impatience of his temper, he knew not how to perſevere 
in what he had begun with vigour, and was very unequal in his conduct. He 
loved war, yet ſeems to have had no genius for it; never attaining to any conſi- 
derable degree of military ſkill, notwithſtanding his long experience; which proved 
of little uſe to him, by reaſon of his want of obſervation, reflection, and judgment. 
Some writers aſcribe to him good nature, becauſe he did not put his enemies to 
death as rebels : but as capital puniſhments were very rare in thoſe days, and the 
circumſtances of his affairs did not allow him to proceed to ſuch an extremity, 
the beſt proof of it may be drawn from his fondneſs to keep company with mean 
and inconſiderable perſons. He was undoubtedly a weak man; led and managed 
at the pleaſure of thoſe about him ; unthinking, and never to be made wiſe by any 
experience; raſh, haſty, inconſiderate, credulous, ſuſpicious ; and would have made 
a wretched figure upon the throne, had it been his fortune to govern in times of 
peace; ſo that the inteſtine wars, which made the miſery of the nation, during 
almoſt all the nineteen years of his reign, were of real advantage to his reputation. 
He had none of the virtues of a king, nor any of the talents neceſſary for govern- 
ment; no magnanimity or noble ſentiments; no honour, no faith, no ſteadineſs, 
no economy, no foreſight, or ſagacity, no regard either to his dignity and cha- 
acter, to juſtice, equity, good order, or religion. He * ſtuck at nothing to gra- 
ty his boundleſs ambition, 4nd luſt of power; would make any promiſes to gain 
lis ends, and forgot them the next moment; perjury and treachery were the ordi- 
nary means he made uſe of to effect thoſe jobs, which his narrow underſtanding; 
put him upon, to ſerve a preſent turn, whilſt they ruined his credit for ever; being 
infatuated in his counſels and incapable of adopting thoſe ſolid, wiſe, and honeſt 
maximes of good policy, which will always be of ſervice to a prince, and tranſmit 

his memory with glory to future ages. The civil wars, the natural conſequence 
of his uſurpation, which took up moſt of his time, and reduced the kingdom to a 
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Srrrugx. ſtate of deſolation, hindering him from laying any regular taxes upon the peop! 
„ except in the counties ſubje& to his power; where he * raiſed Danepeld, W. 5 | 
; ſtanding his oath and the charter granted at his coronation, promiſing to remit , 
for ever. What money he raiſed by contributions in a military way, or out * 
the demeſnes of the crown, he ſquandered upon his foreign troops, and upon ever 
petitioner that ſued to him ; with a facility and prodigality uſual enough in uſurpers, 
who are generally forced to let their miniſters and partiſans ſhare with them in the 
plunder of a nation. 
STEPHEN had by his wife three ſons, vig. Baldwin, who died in his in. 
fancy; Euſtace beforementioned ; and Wilkam, who ſurviving him, inherited 
the county of Boulogne from his mother, and was earl of Surrey in right of 
his wife, the onely daughter and heir of Wilkam III, earl Varenne: and 
having after his father's deceaſe, reſigned all the lands of his gift both in 
England and Normandie, was knighted by Henry II, at Carliſſe, and accom- 
panying him to the ſiege of Toulouſe, died in the expedition. He had allo by the 
ſame bed two* daughters; Maude, who was contracted when two years old to al. 
leran count of Meulant, but died an infant; and Marie, who being abbeſs of the 
nunnery of Rumſey, was ſecretly carried from thence, and being married to Mat- 
thew, a younger ſon of Thierry count of Flanders, enjoyed the county of Bauligne, 
after the death of her brother William. She 3 had two daughters by her huſbang, 
before ſhe was ſeparated from him by the ſentence of the church, on the account 
of her having profeſſed chaſtity, and remitted to her monaſtery ; the eldeſt of 
which, named Ida, was married to Renaud de Trie count of Dammartin, who in her 
right became count of Boulogne ; and the younger, called Maude, was wife to 
Henry I, duke of Brabant. Stephen had likewiſe two natural ſons, William, who 
is mentioned in a charter of his legitimate brother of the ſame name; and Gervaſe, 
made by his father abbot of Weſtminſter, where he died Auguſt 26, A. D. 1160, 
and lies buried in the ſouth part of the cloiſter of the abbey Jobn + of Glaften- 
bury aſcribes to him likewiſe another illegitimate ſon, named Raff, who was cham- 


berlain to Henry II. | 
* MS. Flor. Wig. in Bibl. C. C. C. Oxon. 2 Ord. Vital. p. 903. 3 Sigebert, p. 216, 


Chr. Norman. 997. Chr. Alberici, A. D. 1166. Ed. Hearne, p. 175. 
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Containing an Account of Engliſh Affairs for the ſpace 


of Sixty-two Years, from the Acceſſion of Henry II, 
to the Death of King John. 


bringing the faſhion of ſhort cloaks from Anjou into England) was en- 1 
gaged in beſieging a caſtle on the frontiers of Normandie ; when he 8 


received advice of Stephen's death: but would not quit the ſiege, till the place had 
ſurrendered ; ſeeing no neceſſity for his immediate repair into England. He was 


H: NRY (called Fitz Empreſs from his mother, and Court-mantel, for Hzwzy Il. 


already maſter of the beſt part of the kingdom; the prelates and clergy were en- peace of the 
tirely in his intereſt ; and the nation had ſuffered ſuch a ſeries of miſeries under 


the late uſurpation, that all thoughts of continuing it were laid aſide. There 
was no appearance of any competitor, beſides William, the ſon of Stephen : and he 
was too much deſpiſed to be able to make head againſt a prince ; whoſe hereditary 
right was univerſally acknowledged, and whoſe prudence, firmneſs, zeal for juſtice, 
and other excellent qualities *, had raiſed in all orders of men, the higheſt expec- 
tations of being perfectly happy under his government. Henry, having at laſt 
ſettled his affairs abroad, in a conference with: his mother and an aſſembly of the 
prelates and barons of Normandie, ſet fail3 from Barfleur on December 7: and 
landing the next day near Hurſ/t-caſile, in the New Foreſt, proceeded from thence to 
Winchefler, where he received the homage and fealties of the Engliſb nobility. He 
was afterwards, on the nineteenth of the ſame month, being the laſt Sunday in 
Advent, crowned with his queen at Weſtminſter, by Theobald archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury; two archbiſhops, fourteen biſhops, and a vaſt number both of Engl;/þ and 
Norman earls and barons being preſent at the ſolemnity. With theſe he conſulted 
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Hexxy II. in his court, which he held during the Chrifmas holidays at Bermondſey, about the 

meaſures proper to be taken for redreſſing the diſorders occaſioned, and the grievances 
introduced, by the late uſurpation, and for eſtabliſhing the peace of the kingdom, 

A. D. 1155. AN infinite number of foreigners had come over in Stephen's time, and by his 

8 invitation; under the pretence of ſerving in his armies, and in order to ſhare in the 

plunder of the nation: they had been loaded with his favours, whilſt all parts of 

the land, ſubject to him, groaned under their horrible oppreſſions; and he had 

retained them after his accommodation with Henry, probably with ſome view not 

favourable to that tranſaction. William de pres, whom he had made earl of 

Kent, and his Flemings, were the moſt conſiderable of theſe foreigners, and hag 

been the moſt favoured : but being now ordered by a proclamation to depart the 

realm by a day fixed, they all diſappeared in leſs than three months, to the amaze. 

ment of all the world; who could not conceive, how it was poſſible for them, to 

get out of the realm fo ſuddenly, though winged by the fear of vengeance for their 

cruelties and depredations. A like order was iflued for demoliſhing all the caſtles 

erected ſince the death of Henry I, in ſuch numbers that every third town had one; 

which had ſerved for fo many neſts of robbers to lay the neighbourhood deſolate , 

a few only being reſerved in the king's hands, becauſe of their advantageous ſitua- 

tion for the defence of the kingdom. The coin had been horribly adulterated in 

the late times of confuſion : and it being impracticable to reftore commerce, or 

prevent continual diſputes in dealings between particular perſons, till this enormous 

evil was redreſſed, new money was ſtruck * of a juſt finenefs, weight, and value. 

The demeſnes of the crown had been alienated in a ſhameful manner 3, and its 

revenue greatly impaired by the exorbitant grants of the late prince ; who found 

it neceſſary to engage people by their intereſt to ſupport his uſurpation. Theſe 

were now all reſumed and re-annexed to the crown; by which the baronies inci- 

dent to their tenure became extinct: and the Pſeudo + earls (as our hiſtorians term 

them) of Stephen's creation, were deprived of their illegal dignities ; the charters 

which they produced in their favour being rejected as of no validity, becauſe a 

lawful prince ought not to receive any prejudice from the grants of an uſuryer. 

This was carried fo far, that even benefactions made to churches and monaſteries 

out of the crown-lands were reſumed ; though in ſome caſes the king was graci- 

ouſly pleaſed to favour them with new grants: and Malcolm king of Scotland, upon 

Henry's demand of the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland, 

| thought fit to give them up without a war, which it was proper to avoid during 

| that prince's minority; a compliance ſo agreeable to the king of England, that he 

| gave him in return the county of Huntingdon, to which Malcolm had ſome weak 

| pretenſions. "GR | eo | . 

4 Bur nothing was of greater advantage to Henry's reputation, or contributed 

more to the eſtabliſhment of his throne and the happineſs of his ſubjects, than the 

judgment, which, young as he was*, he ſhewed in the choice of his council; 

compoſed of men, ripe in years, and fitted by their capacity, experience, wiſdom, and 

virtue to ſuggeſt the beſt meaſures for reforming a corrupt nation, and carrying on all 

the affairs of government ; and the care he took as well for a due. execution of the 

laws, which had ſlept all Stephen's time, as for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 

which had been utterly neglected during the late uſurpation. For this purpoſe | 

he appointed juſtices in all quarters of the kingdom, to repreſs diſorders and puniſh 

offenders within their reſpective diſtricts, whilſt he was taken up with the weightier 
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affairs of the realm : and he took care to watch himſelf over their conduct, to ſee HENRY II. 
chat they were vigilant and upright in the execution of their charge; examining 1 | 
into the ſtate of the counties through which he made his progreſs ; ever ready to hear * 
the complaints of ſuch as were aggrieved, and as ſure to correct the negligence, or 
redreſs the exceſſes and oppreſſions, of theſe juſtices. Hence a new face of things 
ſoon appeared: and a ſtop being put to all robberies and depredations, the towns 
were ſoon repeopled ; the lands every where tilled ; every body enjoyed the ſweets 
of quiet and reaped the benefit of their induſtry ; rejoicing in the happy change of 
their ſituation, and partaking in the peace, plenty, and felicity that reigned through- 
out the kingdom. They had a pleaſing proſpect of the continuance of theſe 
blefſings by the increaſe of the royal progeny ; queen Elianor being on Feb. 28 
delivered of prince Henry. This event ſeems to have given occaſion to that gene- 
ral council of the prelates and nobility, which the king ſummoned after Eaſter to 
meet at Walling ford; where they all ſwore allegiance to him and his heits, par- 
ticularly to prince William (who died the year following) if he ſurvived his father, 
and to the new born Henry, in caſe he out-lived his elder brother. The doing this 
in the moſt ſolemn and uſual manner, ſeems to have been the chief, if not the 
ſole, deſign of calling that extraordinary council; the king having in another, held 
alittle before, about Midlent, provided very well for the affairs of the realm by 
eſtabliſhing its ancient cvſtoms, with the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, and by con- 
firming, in a charter under the great ſeal, the grants and privileges of certain biſhops, 
abbeys, and churches, The laws here mentioned were only ſuch of the Con- 
feſſor's as had been adopted by Henry I; and the charter here referred to, ſeems to 
be that publiſhed by Spelman, atteſted by Richard de Lucy the chief juſticiary ; in 
which Henry II confirmed to the church, to all his earls, barons, and vaſſals, all 
the cuſtoms, donations, and privileges, which they had enjoyed in the time of his 
grandfather. | | 
Tue king met with no difficulty in the execution of any of theſe meaſures, for 
the ſecurity of his, government, and the peace of the nation, except in that relating 
to the demolition and ſurrender of the fortreſſes lately erected by the nobility ; 
ſome of whom were very loath to comply with the terms of the proclamation on 
that ſubject . The moſt conſiderable of theſe was William le Gros earl of Albe- 
marle, now ſtripped of his title of Bor; who being lord of Holderneſs, and maſter 
of large poſſeſſions in other parts of Yorkſhire, had in Stephen's time acted as king 
in the country north of the Humber, and erected the caſtle of Scarborough, fortify- 
ing it ſo as to render it in a manner impregnable. He was very unwilling to give 
it up with his other forts, which had ſerved to eſtabliſh his ill-gotten power: but 
being in no condition to make head againſt Henry, was, after ſeveral affected delays 
and excuſes, forced to ſubmit. Thoſe delays were probably the occaſion of the 
king's marching into York/bire 5, as the deſign of calling William Peverel to account 
for the poiſoning of | Ralf earl of Cheſter, ſeems to have been the reaſon of his 
paſſing, as he returned thence, by Nottingham : but William, conſcious of his guilt, 
and dreading the vengeance due to his crime, had turned monk in the monaſtery of 
Lenten ; and not thinking himſelf ſafe, under the privileges of his order, from the 
king's inexorable juſtice, fled upon his approach into foreign parts; leaving all his 
large eſtate and caſtles; which were immediately ſeized, being forfeited to the 
crown by his felony; The biſhop of Winchefter *, about the ſame time, ſending 
his treaſure before him by the abbot of Cluny, and going abroad privately without 
licenſe, the king ordered all his caſtles to be levelled : and having ſeen his ordinance 
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executed in the north and weſt of England, was obliged to march with an army to 
the marches of Wales; where there were ſeveral malcontents that wanted no in 
clination to rebel, and Hugh de Mortimer had: fortified his caſtles of Bridgenorth 
Clebery, and Wigmore. This laſt had prevailed upon Roger (ſon of the f 


a : ; great Mil ) 
earl of Hereford (who did not care to part with his caſtles of Gloucefter and Her. 


ford) to retire from court, and to levy a body of forces among the Welſh, from whom 


A. D. 1156. 
EY %d 
Henry's expe- 
dition into 


Anjoa. 


his mother derived her deſcent: but Gilbert Fuliot biſhop of Hereford, being related 
to the young earl, and much concerned to ſee him haſtening to his ruin, went after 
him; and having, by his wiſe remonſtrances, brought him to a ſenſe of his duty 
carried him back to court upon aſſurance, of the king's pardon ; which was readil 
granted upon the ſurrender of his caſtles. Hugh continued obſtinate till he ſaw his 
three fortreſſes, in the ſtrength whereof he chiefly confided, inveſted at the fame 
time by the king, and all taken : but was then forced to ſue for mercy, and deliver 
up all that he had uſurped of the royal demeſnes. This was done in ' July: and 
the proclamation being now executed in all quarters of the realm, the king, before 
the end of the ſummer, had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the peace of the nation fully 
ſettled; and all the forts given up; which had ſerved under Stephen to oppreſs the 
people, and might otherwiſe, in his own reign, be made uſe of for the raiſing of 
future rebellions. * | 


II. HRxRV leaving all quiet in England, paſſed the ſea in the beginning of 
January, in order to quell ſome diſturbances raiſed by his brother Geffrey in Anjeu : 
the occaſion whereof is thus related by Neubrigenfis *, and from him copied by 
Brompton and others.  Geffrey Plantagenet count of Anjou, deſirous to ſecure a 
better proviſion to his younger ſon than he was able to make for him, required, in 
a will made on his death- bed, his eldeſt ſon Henry, whenever he got poſſeſſion of 
England, to make over the county of Anjou to his brother Geffrey : and obliged the 
biſhops and noblemen about him to ſwear, that his corpſe ſhould not be interred, 
till Henry had bound himſelf by oath to perform the contents of the will, which 
till then was not to be opened. Henry, coming to the funeral, is ſaid to have taken 
the oath very unwillingly, and purely to avoid the ſcandal of letting his father's 
body lie unburied: but, after he mounted the throne of England, got the Pope to 
abſolve him from an obligation, extorted from him by violence, and requiring a 
thing manifeſtly unjuſt; the non- performance whereof is repreſented as the cauſe 
of Geffrey's diſcontent and inſurrection. But this relation is much to be ſuſpected, 
and ſeems to be one of thoſe ſtories, which Neubrigenfis, who had few opportunities 
of being informed of tranſactions in foreign parts, took upon truſt from others; 
it not being agreeable either to the father's affection to Henry, to whom, in his life 
time, he had freely reſigned Normandie, or to his known piety and regard to juſtice, 
to make uſe of ſuch an artifice, in the moment he was launching out into eternity, 


either to force his eldeſt ſon to part with his undoubted right againſt his will; or to 


trapan him into an act of perjury. It is not mentioned by Gervaſe, M. Paris, or 


any other more ancient Engliſb hiſtorian, nor yet by the author of the Gg Conſulum 


Anegavenſium, who was perſonally acquainted with Geffrey of Anjcu; or by the monk 
of Marmoutier 3, who wrote his life, and ſpeaking of his death; takes notice of his 
charitable legacies, but ſays: not a word of his diſpoſition of Anjou. This prince 
being ſeized with a pleuritick fever, caught by bathing in the river that waſhes 
the Chateau du Loir, was carried off too ſuddenly to allow Henry to ſee him before 
his death: but in tenderneſs to his Ange vin ſubjects, took care by his dying orders“ 
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| firbid bis heir Henry to introduce the cuſtoms either of England of Nor- Hex uv Il 


mandie into Anjou: words, which, ſuppoſing Henry to be his heir in Anjou, as well 


43 his mother's in the other countries, are utterly inconſiſtent with Neubri genf: 1156. 


tory. Young Geffrey had nothing left him by his father's will, beſides the caſtles 
of Chinon, Loudun, and Mirebeau, with their dependencies : but not content with 
this appanage, he had the year after his death (very impolitickly indeed, if he had 
any future expectations of Anjou) rebelled againſt his elder brother, before Henry 
had got poſſeſſion of the crown of England, or he had any reaſon to complain of 
his conduct. The fame reſtleſs ſpirit, or envy at his brother's greatneſs, which 

mpted him to the former, put him now on another inſurrection: which was 
attended with the ſame ſucceſs ; all his caſtles being taken by force, and detained 
by Henry, leſt their ſtrength ſhould tempt him to rebel again. The king however 
taking pity on him, gave him lands in the open country equal to the others in value: 
and aſſiſting him to keep poſſeſſion of Nantes (the citizens of which place, having 
* driven out count Howel, had received him for their lord) made an accommodation 

with him, granting him an annuity of a thouſand pounds Engliſh, and two thouſand 
pounds Angevin, money. | 


III. Henzy,. having received the homages of the nobility of Guienne, with 4. P. 1155. 
hoſtages for aſſurance of their fidelity, returned in the year following, the week . — 
after Eaſter holidays, to England * : and landing at Southampton, haſted to London, 


to make preparations for an expedition into Wales, with an army; which, as every 

two knights 3 throughout the realm were to find a third to ſerve in it, appeared more 
than ſufficient to reduce the country. Whilſt his forces were getting ready, he 
paſſed into the country of the Eaſt-Angles to receive the caſtles, which William 
count of Boulogne, and Hugh Bigot ſurrendered to him in thoſe parts: and keeping 
Whitfontide at S. Edmund's Bury, determined, after ſeveral hearings, either there or 
at Colcheſter, the controverſy between the biſhop of Chicheſter, and the abbey of 
Battle, in favour of the exemption from epiſcopal juriſdiftion, granted to the latter 
by a charter of William the Conqueror. He afterwards held a great council of the 
prelates and nobility at Northampton, where the diſpute between the archbiſhop of 
| Canterbury and Sihvefter abbot of S. Auguſtine's was, on July 17, decided againſt the 
latter; who was accordingly obliged to make his profeſſion of ſubjection to the 
achbiſhop. Theſe ſuits, which had laſted for ſome years, being thus ended, the 
king 3 marched with his forces into Flintſhire againſt Owen Guyneth, prince of 
North-Wales; who lay encamped with his army at Baſingwerk. The van of the 
Engliſh army advancing that way, and paſſing a wood, called Coe Eulo +, was on a 
ſudden attacked. ſo fiercely by the Welſh, that Euſtace Fitz Jobm, Robert de Curcy,. 
and abundance of others being ſlain, the reſt were put into a terrible diſorder, and 
on the point of flying. Henry de Eſſer, a nobleman of great quality, who enjoyed 

the office of ſtandard-bearer of England by right of inheritance, threw away the 
royal ſtandard, fled amain, and cried out to all he met, that the king was ſlain 5; 
for which he was, ſeven years after, accuſed of treaſon by Robert de Montfort, and 
being vanquiſhed in a trial by battle, was adjudged guilty ; his lands forfeited, and 
though pardoned as to life, was ſhorn'a monk, and obliged to paſs the reſt of his 
days in the abbey of Reading. Whether this behaviour of his was owing really 
to treachery, or was the pure effect of cowardice and terror, it animated the Welfh 
exceedingly, and fo diſheartened the Engl;/b, that all that part of their army would 
have been cut in pieces, if the king had not come ſeaſonably to their relief, and 
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HEN R II. forced the enemy to a retreat. This experience of the danger of engaging them. 
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ſwear fealty, deliver hoſtages, and reſtore all the forts and lands which they ha 


A. D. 1158. 
V hopes of receiving that honour, which was then given to William (Stephen's ſon) count 


upon the death of his brother Gefrey count of Nantes, in Fuly, called abroad in the 


poſiclicn of 


Nantes in 
Bretagne. 


ing juſtice, and holding his court wherever he went, according to the cuſtom of the 


as had been made, in the caſe of his grandfather Fulk, by Lows le Gros, in con- 
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ſelves in the faſtneſſes of a woody, mountainous, undiſcovered country, put the 
Engliſh more upon their guard, and altered the method of carrying on the wes 
the caſtles of Rudlant and Bafingwerk, which had been diſmantled by the 72 
were repaired and fortified; the woods were cut down; the roads opened; and the 
king having advanced by flow marches in this cautious manner to Snoudun Owen 
Guyneth, and the barons of North-Wales were forced to ſue for peace, to do homa 


taken during Stephen's uſurpation. 

Ir was during this expedition, that Malcolm, king of Scotland, came to Chyſter + 
and did homage to Henry for the county of Huntingdon ; and perhaps for Lethian 
or Scotland; ſince he did it with a falvo to his royal dignity. He had now attaineq 
to a properage for knighthood, and attended the king the next year at Carliſes, in 


of Boulogne : but ſome miſunderſtanding ariũng between theſe two princes, they parted 
without going through a ceremony, which was deemed in thoſe days a fignal mark 
of mutual friendſhip, and equivalent to an adoption. It was probably in his return 
from the north, and at the feſtival either of Eaſter or Whitfontide, that Henry wore 
his crown at Lincoln+, not in the city, but in the ſuburbs called W:ciford, out of x 
prudent compliance with the ſuperſtitious notions of people, who imagined that a 
king's wearing it within the walls was always the forerunner of ſome diſaſter. 
Having ſpent the former part of the year in a progreſs through England, adminiſter 


age, and the ordinary practice in what was termed a king's iter or progreſs, he 5 was, 
month following to take care of his foreign affairs. 


III. Ir was proper for him on this occaſion to engage France in his intereſt : 
and having a conference with Louis VII, on the river Epte, which ſeparated their 
territories, they agreed on a match between prince Henry and Margaret of France, 
the latter's daughter; both as yet children. The king of England being invited 
to Paris, was entertained, there with the utmoſt magnificence : and carried thence 
the young princeſs ; committing the care of her education to Robert de-Newbourg, 
ſteward and juſticiary of Normandie, till ſhe came to an age fit for marriage. It 
is faid by. ſome writers, that he procured from Louis, an eaſy and weak prince, a 
commiſſion to enter Bretagne as his lieutenant: but though the reputation of a 
league and alliance with this king might be of great ſervice, it does not ſeem rea- 
ſonable to think, that he had any ſuch commiſſion, and that all he eitner aſked or 
obtained, was only a like acknowledgment of his being grand ſeneſchal of France, 


ſequence of the hereditary right which the counts of Arjou had to that dignity from 
the time of their firſt creation. The aſſuming of this title gave countenance 
enough to his arms in an invaſion of the county of Nantes, which he claimed as 
heir to his brother Geffrey : he had no need of any other commiſſion, and wanted 
no power to carry his point; being maſter of all the countries that ſurrounded 
Bretagne, and having had the adminiſtration of Flanders, with the guardianſnip of 
the heir, lately committed to him by count Thierry, when he {et out on his expe- 
an e eee cb Pas e 
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Book VBI. OF ENGLAND. 
BRETAGNE had for ſome time been rent by inteſtine wars, occaſioned by the He 
pretenſions of Eudes viſcount Porhouet, huſband to the dutcheſs Berta (daughter of 


— — 
Conan te Gros) and of Conan le Petit carl of Richmond, her fon by her firſt huſband 135. 


Alan le Sauvage, to the government of the dutchy : but Eudes being taken priſoner 

by the lord of Fougeres, Conan had at laſt got poſſeſſion of the whole princi pality ; 

except the county of Nantes, which he likewiſe ſeized upon the death of Geffrey. 

It was his undoubted right by inheritance : and Grey had no title to it, beſides 
what he derived from the ſubmiſſion of the Nantois; who having, without any 
reaſonable pretext, caſt off the allegiance due to their natural ſovereign, had choſen 
him for their count ; but it was in vain that he urged his right in oppoſition to a 
ſuperior power. Henry ſummoned him to reſtore the county : and on his non- 
compliance confiſcated the earldom * of Richmond, with all his eſtate in England ; 
equal, at leaſt in point of revenue, to what he enjoyed in the Pais Nantois; Conan, 

ſure to be a loſer, whatever party he ſhould take, apprehenſive of new troubles 
being raiſed in Bretagne by his uncle Henry, count of Penthievre, who was returned 
out of France with that deſign, deſpairing of any aſſiſtance, and utterly unable to 
oppoſe the king of England, who was with a great army of Normans advanced to 
Avranches, and ready to enter his territories, thought it beſt to deliver up the county 
of Nantes, and make his ſubmiſſion to Henry. This being done on September 29, 
the king took poſſeſſion of Nantes: and having reduced the caſtle of Townrs, 
which was held againſt him, applied himſelf to the ſettling of all matters of diſ- 
pute between him and the princes, whoſe territories lay contiguous to Normandie. 
He was already on terms of friendſhip with the king of France : and to cultivate it 
ſtill more, he ſeized the opportunity of Lowzs's making a viſit of devotion 3 to Mort 
S. Michel, to wait upon him there; to attend him from thence to Bayeux, Caen, 
Rojien, and through all the province to the frontiers of France; defraying his 
expences ; entertaining him in the moſt ſplendid manner; and overloading him 
with civilities and honours in all places, Theobald, count of Blois, had been ſome 
years in poſſeſſion of Ambeiſe and Pretteval, as Rotrou count of Perche had alſo 
been of Moulins and Bonmoulins; the two firſt of theſe towns belonging to him as 
count of Anjou, and the two laſt as duke of Normandie: he made in December an 
accommodation with both thoſe princes, and all theſe places were reſtored. | 


IT; Turer meaſures were taken with the view of preventing any interruption The wir of 
in the proſecution of the war; which the king propoſed to make, for aſſerting his Toulouſe. 


queen's right to the county of Toulouſe; Elkanor being the onely child of St. 
Willan duke of Guienne*, ſon of Philippa, the onely daughter and heir of 
Wilkam IV, count of | Tolouſe. | Pons III had two. ſons; the elder whereof, 
Wiliam IV, ſucceeded him in the county of Taulbaſe, and the younger, Raimond 
de St. Gilles, had the county of Rhodez for his appanage; which he increaſed 
greatly by his valour, or by ſome other means, being maſter of the beſt part of 
Provence, and getting poſſeffion of the dutchy of Narbonne. William having no 
ſue male, was deſtrous of being ſucceeded in his county by his brother: and with 
this deſign conveyed it to him in his life-time 5 by a contract of fale, probably 
relcrying the ſuperiority to himſelf with the right of homage ; which the French 
7 hiſtorians allow to have been undoubtedly due from the counts of . Towlouſe or St. 
Gilles, to the dukes of Guienne, or (as they were uſually ſtyled) counts of Poitiers, 
Villan dying aboit , B. 1095, Land, kep pft ben of Tau, till be went 
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HE NAV IL in the firſt croiſade to the Holy Land, from whence he never returned; leaving the 


7D. city and county to the care of his natural ſon Bertrand. He was but juſt ſet out 


I. D. 1159. tinued in poſſeſſion thereof, till about A. D. 1122; when by the help of the citi- 
TY > zens, it fell into the hands of 4/fenſo, the legitimate ſon of Raimond de 8. Gilles, 


and to ſupply pay at the uſual rate, with proviſions, to the knights his vaffals, 


quantity of his lands, and the number of his followers. This perſonal ſeryice was 


to be carried on in remote countries; the charges of going to the army and return- 


Ibis was probably the fame rate that | hid money made only a mark of filver, as Du Frefee 


in aſter- times, money leſſening gradually in its VENSEs. 
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on that expedition, when William duke of Guienne, aſſuming, in his wife Philippa's 
right, the title of count de Tewlouſe, became, in A. D. 1098, maſter of the city : 
but going, in A. D. 1101, to Jeruſalem, at the head of that vaſt army of three 
hundred thouſand men mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis, and after various diſaſters 
returning thence, ſtripped of his wealth, as well as ſunk in his reputation, was 
driven out of Toulouſe by a revolt of the citizens, who did not like being ſubject 
to the dukes of Guienne. Bertrand thus recovering poſſeſſion of the place, held 
it till A. D. 1109, when he went to the Holy Land; where he took Tripoli : and 
dying about three years after, left the territory, dependent on that city, to his ſon 
Pons and his poſterity. William, in the mean time, recovered Toulouſe, and con- 


by Elvira, a daughter of Alfonſo, king of Caftille and Leon. Alfonſo's title was 
ſtill diſputed by the dukes of Guienne, and, after the marriage of their heiref 
Eleanor to the king of France, by her firſt huſband Louis VII, who, in A. D. 1141, 
beſieged Teuluſe : but an accommodation enſuing, Alfonſo kept poſſeſſion of it till 
his death; which happened, A. D. 1148, at Ceſarea,in Paleſtine ; whither he had 
accompanied Lis, having ſold the county of Rhodez or Rowergue to defray the 
charges of his expedition. He was ſucceeded by his fon Raimond V; who, upan ' 
the death of Eu/tace, the fon of king Stephen, had married his relict Conflance, 
fiſter to Lows VII ; hoping, by this French alliance, to be able to make head againſt 
ſo powerful a competitor as the king of England, who, in the right of his wife 
Eleanor, now claimed and reſolved to reduce the county of Toulouſe. 
 ; Ir was an enterprize of great importance, and attended with many difficulties; 
it was a work of time to take by force ſo ſtrong and populous a city as Toulouſe : 


after the expiration of the forty, days ſervice, to which they were obliged by their 
tenures, was likely to involve Henry in an inſupportable expence. To provide 
againſt this inconvenience ; and that he might not be obliged, for want of money, 
to quit the fiege, when the place was on the point of ſurrendering, he raiſed ſixty 
Angevin* ſhillings * upon every noble fief in Normandie, and his other foreign 
dominions, that lay at a diſtance from the ſcene of his enterprize. The uſual man- 
ner hitherto obſerved univerſally throughout Europe in raifing armies, was by the 
king's ſending orders to his military tenants to take the field, with a certain number of 
their, vaſſals in proportion to the value of their fiefs: and an army being formed of 
theſe, each lord and gentleman had a command in it, greater or leſs, according to the 


very inconyenient and burdenſome, eſpecially-to the lefler gentry, when a war was 


ing thence, which they bore themſelves, being very great; their domeſtick affars 
ſuffering ; and the tillage of their lands being neglected, during their long abſence, 
and that of their attendants, who uſed to be employed at home in huſbandry. It 
was much more, agrecable to them in ſuch a caſe to adyance money (as prelates were 
often allowed to do) than to furniſh troops and go in perſon ; and Henry's military 
tenants. in England, Nar mandie, and Anjcu, came readily into this propoſal of com- 
muting by a pecuniary payment, for their perſonal ſervice in the expedition of 
Toulouſe. This payment was termed ſcutage : and this is the firſt time we find ay 

Chrom. Norm. Rob. de Monte. ; TOE © + 1 weight, nineteen ſhillings and ſix : pence Augrvin 


at this time upon knights fees in England, tough ſhews in his G, v. Monz r. AunLA- 


3 mention 


os M., NOE AND. 


mention made of it in hiſtory : it ſeems to have been charged in England at the He x A II. 


rate of three pounds a knight's fee, and raiſed the ſum of an hundred and ei 
thouſand pounds, With this money Henry levied a very numerous army of merce- 
naries, Or milites * ſclidaru, as hiſtorians of the time call them, which being put 
under the command of the moſt experienced of his nobility and gentry, and joined 
as well by his military tenants with their followers in Gutenne, as by the troops of 
his allies, made a force ſufficient for the intended expedition. 

Tux king having kept his Chriſimas at Cherbourg, and left commiſſioners to raiſe 
voluntiers 3 in Normandie, came over into England: and paſſed the Eaſter * holidays 
it Warcefter ; where he and his queen coming to the offertory, laid their crowns 
upon the high altar; vowing never to wear them more as long as they lived. 
Thus was an end put to the ſolemn coronations of our kings at the great feſtivals: 
and Henry having raiſed the ſcutage, which ſeems to have been the chief buſineſs 
that brought him over, haſted abroad to Guienne; being attended thither by Mal- 

alm king of Scotland, whom he knighted in this expedition, William count of 
Boulogne, who died in it, and abundance of the Engliſb nobility with their followers. 
Theſe, defirous to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal for the king's ſervice, ſeem 
all to have made the campaign at their own expence ; at leaſt, if the reſt followed 
the example of the chancellor, who (as Fitz Stephens ſays) had ſeven hundred 
choice knights or gentlemen that ſerved on horſeback of his own family or depen- 
dants. Henry's firſt attempt was upon Cabors, the capital of Quercy: this being 
ſoon taken, he fell upon the county of Toulouſe *, and made himſelf maſter of 
Verdun, Caſtelnau de Stretefons, and ſome other places; being aſſiſted by the troops 
of William lord of Montpelier, and thoſe. of Trixcavel viſcount of Bezieres and 
Niſmes ; who having been taken by the count? of Toulouſe ſome years before, had 
been forced for his ranſom to give up ſeveral of his caſtles, which he reeoveted on 
this occaſion, He was joined likewiſe in Auguſt, by the forces of Raimond Berenger, 
count of Barcelona ; in conſequence of a treaty, made between them at Blaye, and 
providing that Rzchard, the king's ſecond ſon, ſhould eſpouſe the count's daughter, 
and be put in poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Guienne, as ſoon as the young couple were 
of an age fit to be married.  _ Ae | | . 

Tux count of Toulouſe had loſt a great part of his territories : and moſt of the 
fortreſſes about his capital being taken by the enemy, it was either blocked up, or 
in a manner inveſted ; when the king of France, whoſe fiſter he had married, came 
wich a ſmall body of troops to his ſuccour, and threw himſelf into Towloyſe*, This 
was a great ſurprize to Henry; who did not expect ſuch an act of hoſtility from a 
prince, with whom he had ſo lately contracted an alliance, and ſeemed to be on a 
foot of intimate friendſhip, and who had himſelf infiſted-on Eleanor's right before 
his divorce from her: and it gave him the more vexation, - becauſe it broke all his 
meaſures, , It was deemed in thoſe days a ſhameful: breach of honour and duty 
for a vaſſal to fight againſt the perſon of a ſovereign, to whom he had done homage 
for any fief held under him: and Henry was ſo much influenced by this prevailing 
notion, that, notwithſtanding his reſentment, and the advice of the chancellor 
Becket, who preſſed him to take Louis priſoner (which was eaſy to be done before 
more French troops came up) he would not affault 9 a place defended by the king 
of France in perſon. This circumſtance rendering his ſtay about Toulouſe uſeleſs, 
he left his affairs in thoſe parts to the care of the count of Barcelona and the 
"count of Beziers : and marched, in Ocruber, to Normandie, which had been in- 
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Hz NA II. vaded by Robert count of Dreux, and Henry biſhop of Beaudais, brother to Low; 
pg with the view of drawing him from the ſiege of Toulouſe, by that diverſion 
Henry, allowing his forces to reſt but a few days after their long march, fell -þ 
the Beauvoifis ; took the ſtrong fortreſs of Gerberoy ; levelled it with the ground: 
and burnt ſeveral towns and villages in the neighbourhood. Whilſt the war wa, 
carrying on in theſe parts, Fitz Stephens * ſays, that the chancellor, beſides the 
ſeven hundred knights abovementioned, maintained for forty days twelve hundred 
others of leſs quality (all having their diet at his table, and each receiving from hin 
three ſhillings a day to provide for his horſes and eſquires) and four thouſand 
ſervants . This ſcems to have been the whole time that the war laſted, for Sim 
de Montfort, count of Evreux, having delivered up his caftles of Montfort Þ Amayr; 
Rocbefert, and Epernon to Henry, and the garriſons of theſe places doing Neat 
miſchief about Paris, by ravaging the country, and cutting off the communication 
of that city with Erampes and Orleans, this was found fo inconvenient by Luis, 
that he agreed to a truce from December to the Sunday after Whitſontide, | 


A.D. 11660. V. Tuis ceſſation of arms was followed by a treaty of peace; which was con- 
„ > cluded in May, but not ratified till 3 the October following: nor was there an 
Henry quar- . a . 5 i / 
zels wi great likelihood of its continuance, conſidering the animoſity raifed between the 
Os two kings, on occaſion of the affair of Toulouſe. Henry ſeems to have had either 
no expectation of a peace, or elſe a rupture in his view; when, after having 
his Chriſimas with his queen at Falaiſe, he ſent her thence into England, where ſhe 
ſtaid till September, and then brought over prince Henry ; who, upon the peace, did 
homage to the king of France for Normandie. The prince was as yet but in the 
fixth year of his age: yet his father cauſing him to be affianced to Margaret of 
France at Newbourg, in November, took occaſion from thence to ſeize Giſors, and 
other places aſſigned for the young princeſs's portion. Louis incenſed at this haſty 
proceeding, put Theobald count of Blois (whoſe ſiſter Adela he had lately married 
for his third wife) upon fortifying Chaumont, a place very conveniently fituated for 
making incurſions over Tonraine. Henry marched thither immediately with a body 
of troops, which the count was unable to oppoſe; took the fortreſs, and put it into 
the hands of Hugh d Amboniſes; whoſe father having been treacherouſly ſeized by 
Theobald, and dying in priſon, the ſon was on that account become his mortal enemy. 
To ſecure his frontier on that fide, he fortified Ambuiſe and Fretteval : and retiring 
to paſs the Chriſtmas at le Mans, took into his own hands all the caſtles of the count 
of Evreux ; giving orders at the ſame time to have the fortifications on the borders 
of all his territories towards France, put into good order during the winter. 
WuHex the following ſpring allowed the campaign to open, the king of Franceenter- 
ed the Vexin Normand with a conſiderable army; whilſt the count of Blois marched 
with another to invade Normandie on the fide of Chateaudun: but they found all places 
ſo well provided, that they durſt not make any attempt. Henry aſſembled his forces 
to oppole them, and the armies were ſeveral times in fight of one another: but 
neither of the kings caring to venture a battle 5, a truce was made till Migſummer, 
t 1b. p.23- ð I take theſe ſervants to be or- rate of two ſhillings for the firſt, and twelve pence 
dinary horſemen, each knight (in imitation of the a day for each of the latter. But I do not think 
ancientTrimarchia.among the Celtic nations) having that the chancellor Becket maintained theſe one 
three horſes in the field, two of which were thouſand nine hundred knights, and double die 
mounted by theſe Servientes or attendants, who number of Servientes, computed at the round num- 
were probably gentlemen or eſquires: it is plain der of four thouſand, out of his.own purſe, but 
that they could not be foot, becauſe their day's pay rather out of the lands and rents of the crown, 
was the half of what was allowed the knights them- which he had in his — and receipt. 
4 


ſelves, as appears from Rot. clauſe ꝙ Hen. 3. m. 1. » Chron. Norm. icet. col. 5 32- | 
where allowance being made for M. Malet's ſervice Lib. de Ambaſie in Dachery Spicil. t. x. p. 579 


in Poitou, in king Johns army, his heirs were 'al- © Rob. de Monte. 
lowed for ten knights and twenty ſervants at the * 
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and continued afterwards. During this interval, overtures were made for 5 peace: HE NAA ll. 
and it was agreed to put Giſors, Neafle, and Neufchatel on the Epte, into the hands 
of Totes de S. Omer and Robert de Pirou, knights templars, by way of ſequeſtra= 
tion, till the actual marriage of prince Henry with Margaret; when they were to 
be given up to the king of England. This temporary accommodation reviving 
a correſpondence between the two kings, they thought it proper, after near two 
years delay, to declare their ſentiments with regard to the ſchiſm; that had hap- 
pened on Pope Adrian's death, and agreed together, that Alexander III ſhould be 
received for the true Pope in all their dominions. This was done in July, in two 
councils held at the ſame time in the neighbourhood of each other”, the one by 
Luis at Beauvais, the other by Henry at Neumarch#; the cardinals of Piſa, Pavie, 
and Naples being preſent at them on the part of Alexander, as thoſe of Crema and 
St. Martin alſo were, to plead the cauſe of Ofavian the antipope, who had aſ- 
ſumed the name of Victor. There ſeems to have been more of formality in this 
tranſaction, than of any real defign to give a fair hearing to the parties, and of 
judging according to the merits of their election; the kings being predetermined 
in favour of Alexander: at leaſt Henry was fo, ſince as well at his requeſt, as on the 
inſtances of the prelates of England, and the. credit of a book of his miracles, 
probably that of Ailredus Rievallenfis, this Pope had, on the ſeventh of February | 
before, canonized St. Edward * the Confeſſor. This act, in conſequence of thoſe in- f ö 
ſtances, ſufficiently intimates, that he was then acknowledged in this kingdom: and 5 | 
yet Henry had but a little before iflued very ſevere orders againſt the biſhops of | | 
Rowen and le Mans; becauſe they had acknowledged Alexander, before he had done | 
it himſelf, | * 

Tux fame truce likewiſe allowed Henry to make a ſudden expedition into the 
county of Toulouſe, and to take, on Augiſt 10, after a ſiege of eight days, Caſtillon, 

a very ſtrong place on the Garonne above Agen: but the war between the two 
crowns had like to have been renewed again on the following occaſion. The king 
of England's impatience to recover the Vexin Nor mand (which had been in the 
hands of the French, ever fince the diſpute between his father and Szephen about 
the dutchy, after the death of Henry I) and to ſecure the frontier of Normandie, 
on a fide where it lay moſt expoſed, had engaged him to treat + with the templars 
for the delivery of Gzſers, and the other ſequeſtered places: and tempting them 
with promiſes which they could not reſiſt, he got them into his own poſſeſſion. 
They were baniſhed out of Prance for this breach of truſt : but found an ample 
recompence for their loſſes in that country, by the favours and honours heaped upon 
them by Henry; whoſe conduct in this matter made Louis ever after ſuſpect his 
lincerity, An immediate war however was prevented by the mediation of the 
Pope's legates; who ſucceeding in their endeavours to preſerve peace between the 
two crowns, ſolemnized the marriage of the young couple, | ' 


A. D. 1161. 


VI. Henzy, no longer taken up by affairs of war, applied himſelf to redreſs x.,,y'; care 
lome diſorders, which had crept as well into the eccleſiaſtical 5, as the civil ſtate of = _— 
| Normandie : and having paſſed the Chriſtmas at Bayeux, called a council of his pre- 
lates and nobility on the firſt Sunday in Lent at Rouen, and another ſoon after at 4. D. 1162. 
Life bonne. It is very probable that in one of theſe, they all ſwore fealty, and did © Y 
homage to prince Henry; who was ſent over into England in April, or the begin- 
ning of May, to receive the like aſſurances of allegiance from the, biſhops, abbots, 
and nobility of this country; the chancellor, to whoſe care he had been committed, 
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being the firſt that did him homage, with a ſalvo to the faith he owed his father dur. 
ing his life or government. The king himſelf was detained abroad all the reſt of the 
year, taking meaſures for the good order and ſecurity of all his foreign dominion. 
and had thereby an opportunity * of, waiting on Pope Alexander ; who having 
landed in Eaſter week near Montpelier, came, on Auguſt 14, to Clermont in Auvergne. 
During his ſtay in this neighbourhood, and ſome time between that day and 
Michaelmas, he had an interview at Toucy on the Loire with the kings of France 
and England; who did him the honour to hold his ſtirrups when he mounted 
and the reins of his bridle, as he rode on horſeback ; and being reconciled by his 
inſtances, the peace between them ſeemed. to be firmly eſtabliſhed, | Henry'; pre- 
ſence became now leſs neceſſary abroad than it was in England; where all the mic. 
chiefs of Stephen's uſurpation were not yet removed; ſeveral diſorders then in- 
troduced, ſtill continued, notwithſtanding all the king's care to correct them; and 
particularly a good deal of confuſion in what related to the revenue. To Prepare 
matters for a proper reformation in this point, as Retrox biſhop of  Evreux, brother 
to Rager de Beaumont earl of Warwick, and Reginald de S. Valery, were, in order to 
prevent the diſputes which frequently happened between his officers and thoſe of 
the biſhops * of Normandie, employed there to enquire into the. rights of the duke, 
the biſhops, and others in each dioceſe : ſo he reſolved to appoint the like commiſ. 
ſioners 3 in England, to make a general inquiſition through the kingdom for aſcer- 
taining what rights belonged to the crown, and what ſecular ſervices were due 
from all: and this being taken accordingly, ſeems to have ſerved for a rule in levy. 
ing the aid for the marriage of Maude, this king's eldeſt daughter +, and to be the 
ſame, which is ſtill preſerved on record in the Red book of the Exchequer, The 
king himſelf and his queen came in December to Bar leurs, with the deſign of 
embarking for England: but the wind being contrary, they paſſed the Chriſtmas at 
Cherbourg, and did not land at Southampton till January 26, in the year following. 

HENRY, upon his return to England, either found it unmoleſted by any enemy, 
or ſoon put an end to ſuch incurfions, as frequently happen on the borders of a 
country. Malcolm king of Scotland *, ſued to him immediately for peace: and 
obtained it by the delivery, as well of his brother David, with the ſons of ſome of 
his barons for hoſtages, as of ſuch caſtles as the king of England thought fit to 
demand by way of ſecurity, for its being obſerved. Owen Guineth and Reſe, princes 
of North and Soutb-Wales, with ſeveral barons. of thoſe principalities, made like- 
wiſe their ſubmiffion : and repairing to the king's court at Wodeſtoke, did homage 
there to the king and his ſon Henry, at the ſame time with Malcolm, on the firſt of 


Red book, as delivering in certificates of their fees, 
died before either the marriage took effect, or the 
money was levied for her portion. Thus Robert“ 
abbot of S. Alban, and Geffrey earl of Eſſex, died 


Baron. Annal. t. ii. p. 590, 593. Rob. 
de Monte. 3 Dicet. col. 536. M. Paris. ann. 
1163. How long time this inquiſition took 
up in making, is uncertain, but the matters of en- 
quiry recited in the certificate of Reger archbiſhop 


of York, in the Red book, and directing an account 
of what knight's fees every one had at the time of 
Henry the firſt's deceaſe, as well as of what he en- 
joyed at the time of taking it, ſhew it to be the 
firſt of the kind that was taken in 'the reign of 
Henry 11 ; who perhaps finding the number of fees, 
commuted for at the expedition of Taulouſe, leſs 
than he imagined, or elſe ſuſpecting that ſome had 
been ſecreted or uſurped during Stephen's govern- 
ment, naturally ordered ſuch an enquiry. Maude 
was not married to the duke of Saxony till A. D. 


1168, and ſeveral of the perſons mentioned in the 
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king's hands, remained in the crown, till-the 
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A. D. 1167. Robert de Cheſney biſhop o Lincoln, 
died very early in the ſame year (viz. in January) 
if not in 1166 Nobert biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
expired in the year 1166, if not in 1165573 and 
Walter Giffard earl of *Buckingham, dying without 
iſſue, was buried in his abbey of Nui, A. D. 
1164, and his lands being thereupon taken pt ; 

ear of king John; when a partition was made 
2 e $ Dicet. col. 
534. Chron, Norm. f. 99g. Chron. Trium. 

6 Th, M. Paris, © 
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5. Henry had not yet been plagued with any diſturbance within his realm; 
"hich conſidering the licentiouſneſs, violence, and diſorders, that had over. run it > 4 
for near twenty years together before he came to the crown, is an evident proof of - 
the equity and wiſdom of his government: but now he became involved in a very 
roubleſome affair, which for many years gave him an infinite deal of anxiety, and 
interrupted all the meaſures of his adminiſtration. It was a diſpute about eccle- 
ſaſtical privileges, the claims of the church, and the rights of the crown; in which 
he came, by his zeal for juſtice, to be engaged with Thomas archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury : a man of an haughty ſpirit, inflexible temper, unmeaſurable pride and am- 
dition; haſty, raſh, and violent in his proceedings; yet too obſtinate and intrepid 
to be diverted by any difficulties, dangers, or motives, from perſiſting in what he 


had once undertaken, for the gratifying of his paſſions, or in conſequence of a 
miſtaken principle. F 3. 
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VII. Turs prelate was the ſon of Gilbert Becket * (a citizen of London of the The king's 


middle fort, who had once ſerved the annual office of ſheriff) by his wife Maude : diſpute with 


rchbiſho 
and paſſed the firſt twenty years of his life, either at home with his parents, or in —_ 


the ſchools of the city. He went afterwards to ſtudy for ſome time at Paris: 
and upon his return, getting to be a clerk and accomptant in the fheriffs office, he 
there came to be firſt acquainted with buſineſs, and acquired a good meaſure of 
knowledge in ſecular affairs. Archdeacon Baldwin and his brother Eu/tace, being 
lodgers in his father's houſe, and taking a fancy to the young man, recommended 
him to archbiſhop Theobald, with whom they were intimate. Thomas, being taken 
into his family, and having the churches of S. Mary Le Strand (where Somer ſet 
houſe now ſtands) and Orteford in Kent, with a prebend of London, and another of 
Lincoln given him, went to ſtudy the civil and canon laws at Bologna in Italy; 
from whence, after a year's ſtay, he paſſed to Auxerre in Burgundy, for a further 
proficiency in that king of learning ; which in thoſe days was the ſureſt way to ec- 
cleſiaſtical preferments. Theobald 3 was ſuch an admirer of the civil law, that when 
he was promoted from the abbacy of Bec to the ſee of Canterbury, he brought over 
with him Roger, a monk, afterwards abbot of that monaſtery, commonly ſurnamed 
Vacarius *, to teach it the clergy and others in his family or ſeminary : but Stephen, 
prejudiced by his brother's ſuggeſtions againſt the archbiſhop, and all that he did, 
iſſued out a proclamation for ſuppreſſing all books of the civil law ; forbade Roger s 
lectures; and obliged him to depart the kingdom. But the finding of the Medi- 
cean copy of Juſtinian's Pandefs, ſuppoſed by Angelus Politianus 5 to be that em- 
peror's own book, at Amalfi, in A. D. 1137; and the explanation thereof by the 
famous Irnerius, who had for ſome years before been explaining the Code, Inſtitutes, 
and Nevelle, to thoſe many eminent civilians, which his ſchool at Bologna furniſhed 
for the inſtruction of moſt parts of Europe, had brought the civil law into ſuch 
requeſt ; that it was univerſally ſtudied all over the weſt, where it was ſcarce known 
before: and the prohibition thereof only ſerved to make curious perſons more eager 
to acquire a knowledge of it in England. The canon law had been much longer 
known in its ſubſtance, though not obſerved in the ſame uniform manner, nor 
digeſted into the ſame method. It hath been already mentioned, that archbiſhop 
Theodere brought over with him the Code of the univerſal church : and it had been 
received, in A, D. 673, by the Engliſb church in the council of Redford. This 
Vit. S. The 4 ide, p. | in uſe 
K 6s, Epi. © Ther k ey of rod un kalter in th lam, when 8 
Brompton. 3 Policraticus, I. viii. c. 22. See vanced to the dignity of Doctor in the academies 


Selden's Diff. in Fletam. c. 3. This was pro- of that age. See Pancirol de Claris legum interpre- 
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HNA IL code ended with the council of Chalcedon: but Dionyſfus Exiguus inſerted likewiſ, 
Wo 63. in his collection the canons, made by the eaſtern and African, but received alſo by 
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the weſtern churches, with the addition of ſome decrees of eaſtern biſhops and of 
Popes; theſe laſt beginning with thoſe of Siricius, made about A. D. 385. To 
theſe were afterwards added the canons of the fifth and fixth .general councils 
ending with the council of Trullo, A. D. 683 : and the code thus compoſed, heir, 
received by the church of England in the council of Chalcyth, A D. 58, i 
with the canons, made in her own provincial or national ſynods, the rule 5 
which, in the Saxon times, biſhops regulated their proceedings and judgments in 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes. This code was interpolated by dore, commonly called 
Mercator; who flouriſhed about A. D. 800, and inſerted in his collection, the ſpuri- 
ous decretal epiſtles of ſeveral Popes more ancient than Siricius; forged delignedly 
to aggrandize the court of Rome, and publiſhed by R:culfe of Mayence, about 
A. D. 830; but yet implicitly received in an age, which had very little critical 
learning, and quoted by foreign prelates and writers with the greateſt deference, a; 
if they had been genuine. It was probably with the ſame view, that Larfranc, 
when put by the Conqueror at the head of the church of England*, recommended 
above all things the ſtudy of thoſe decretal epiſtles; which (it hath been formerly 
obſerved) were the main foundation, as well of the abſolute obedience that Auen, 
in his diſpute with William Rufus and Henry I, profeſſed to the fee of Rome, as of 
the uſurped authority of Pope Paſchal II, and of his pretenſions to receive appeals 
from England. Theſe ſpurious epiſtles, with many of dore's fabulous relations, 
were likewiſe inſerted in the collections made afterward by foreign canoniſts for 
the better eſtabliſhing the ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction and the papal uſurpations, by 
diſtributing the canons according to the ſubjects to which they related. The moſt 
famous of theſe collections were thoſe of Burchard biſhop of Wormes, and Yoo of 
Chartres : they were uſed in eccleſiaſtical courts, till the celebrated Decretum of 
Gratian, compiled A. D. 1151, at Bologna appeared. This, though erroncous 3, 
immethodical, confuſed, and abounding in falſe citations, ſoon eclipſed all the reſt; 
having been preſented to Eugenius III, and countenanced, made uſe of, and en- 
couraged by the Popes his ſucceſſors, in order to raiſe their own authority, and 
depreſs that of the emperors and other princes. Many conftitutions # in it are taken 
from the In/iitutes, Digeſts, Code, and Novels of Juſtinian; whoſe plan the compiler 
propoſing to follow, divided his work into three parts: the firſt entitled, Dilin- 
ines, containing the principles of the canon law in general, and the rights or pri- 
vileges of ecclefiaſticks ; the ſecond under the title of Cauſe, reporting the deciſion 
of many particular caſes, for the eaſier ſolving of queſtions in conformity, or by 
analogy, to former precedents; and the third, de Conſecratione, treating of what 
relates to the eccleſiaſtical miniſtry, the ſacraments; rites, ordinations, and con- 
ſecrations. This work of Gratian was received with the greateſt applauſe by the 
canoniſts, eſpecially by thoſe of Bologna ; it was taught publickly in the ſchools: 
and being, in a ſhort time, either illuſtrated or puzzled by a multitude of com- 
mentators, was conſidered, if not as a compleat body, at leaſt as the principal part 
of the canon law ; which from this time was generally ſtudied, jointly with the 
civil. „ e e ee | 
BECKET, having by the ſtudy of theſe laws, qualified himſelf for the tranſacting 
of buſineſs in the court of Rome, was ſent. thither by Theobald on ſeveral nego- 
tiations5; which ſerved not only to introduce him to an acquaintance with the 
principal perſons about that court, but likewiſe to diſplay his abilities; and being 
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managed with diſpatch and ſucceſs, recommended him ſo effectually to his patron; He NA II. 


that, upon the promotion of Roger de Pont Þ Eveque to the ſee of Yor * ts We 


— — 
ordained deacon, and made archdeacon of Canterbury, about a fortnight before the A. D. 1163. 


death of Stephen. When Henry II was crowned, Theobald recommended to him 
Becket for the poſt of chancellor, the firſt of the 'kingdom in point of power and 
dignity ; the perſon- inveſted with it having, at that time, the cuſtody of the great 
cal, the care and diſpoſal of the king's chappel, the cuſtody of all vacant prelacies, 
and of ſuch baronies as fell into the hands of the crown ; a right to be preſent in 
all the king's councils, even though he was not particularly ſummoned; with the 
ſealing of all writs, commiſſions, and letters patents; fo that ſcarce any thing of 
conſequence could be done in the realm without his knowledge; intervention, or 
advice. Thomas, advanced to this dignity, held his archdeaconry *, the provoſtſhip 
of Beverley, the deanery of Haſtings, with a vaſt number of other eccleſiaſtical 
preferments at the ſame time: Hitz Stephens thinks him modeſt in not taking all the 
livings in the kingdom to himſelf, He was conſtable too of the tower of Londbn, 
and had all the knights ſervice annexed to it; with the honour of Eye, in which 
were an hundred and forty knights, and that of the caſtle of Bercbamſtade, not 
lefs conſiderable. With theſe revenues, and the profits of the king's lands in his 
cuſtody, he made a prodigious figure, and kept an open table for all perſons of 
faſhion ; earls and barons dining with him daily by invitation, and no coſt being 
ſpared either to purchaſe the greateſt rarities, or to dreſs them delicioufly, fo that 
(it is obſerved) one diſh of eels coſt him an hundred ſhillings. ' The apartments 
in his houſe were adorned with the richeſt furniture; gold and filver veſſels glit- 
tered in all his rooms of ſtate; his horſes bridles were of ſilver: and all his equi- 
page exceeding ſumptuous. An infinite number of knights came to do him 
homage, and were retained in his ſervice ; the nobility, as well of England, as of 
the neighbouring kingdoms, ſent their children to ſerve him ; who having been 
well maintained and inſtructed in his family, were ſome of them kept about him, 
and the reſt ſent back to their fathers and relations, dignified with the honour of 
knighthood : the king entruſted to his care the education of prince Henry, and came 
frequently to ſee the pomp of his entertainments. He had fifty-two clerks in his 
ſervice, moſt of them in his family; employed in taking care either of vacant pre- 
lacies, or of his own eccleſiaſtical preferments: and ſcarce a day paſſed, but he 
made ſeveral large preſents of horſes, veſtments, plate, or money. When he was 
to croſs the ſea, he would not have leſs than fix ſhips to attend him; though the 
king was uſually content with one for himſelf: and being ſent on an embaſſy to 
Paris, to demand the princeſs Margaret in marriage for prince Henry, he appeared 
with ſuch an equipage and grandeur, as amazed all the ſpectators. This muſt have 
coſt him an immenſe ſum ; ſince in the firſt three days after his arrival, during 
which he was lodged in the temple, and entertained at the king of France's expence, 
it was neceſſary to make proviſion for a thouſand ' perſons ; and he affected to 
ſurpaſs all the foreign world in magnificence, in an oſtentation of Engliſb wealth 
and luxury, and in making preſents of all the plate, horſes, furniture, veſtments, 
and other ornaments of his publick entry. His diverſions were hawking, hunting, 
playing at cheſs, and perhaps tilting ; in which he was ſo expert, that, when he 
ſerved in Nermandie, with the great number of knights abovementioned, he un- 
horſed Engelran de Trie,'a French nobleman of the Vexin, and carried off his 
courſer in triumph. Such was the manner of life which Thomas led, whilſt he 
Was chancellor: but when he came, contrary to the advice of the empreſs Maude, 
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Hr xn IL and the ſenſe of the church and kingdom, to be advanced to the church of Canter 
Wd os, bury, he aſſumed a very different manner, and ſeemed to affect nothing but ayfte.. 

rity ; though he was not ſo fond of having monks about him, as lettered noble. 
men, proper to gain him an intereſt in the kingdom, 3 
His promotion was entirely owing to the king; for notwithſtanding the forma. 
lity of an election by the monks of Chrift-church, and of an approbation by the 
ſuffragan biſhops of the province, the conſent of the crown was abſolutely ne. 
ceſlary ; and the others always took care to chooſe and accept whomever the king 
recommended. Whatever difficulty either of thoſe bodies might be apt to raiſe un. 
der a weak government, there was no entering into a diſpute with a prince, ſo wife 
and vigorous in his adminiſtration, and ſo much. maſter of his dominions, as Henry, 
Hence an objection was made to Becket's being a ſecular, and when the king's let. 
ters in his behalf were notified by Richard de Lucy, the chief juſticiary, to the monks 
and biſhops, they readily concurred in his election; no body offering to expreſsa diſ- 
like, except what may be inferred from the words of Gibert Felict biſhop of Here- 
ford, ſoon after tranſlated to London; a prelate of great merit, capacity, and talents 
for buſineſs, eminent in moſt parts of learning, and an excellent judge of men, who 
{aid on the occaſion, © that the king had wrought a wonder, in turning a ſecular and 
* a knight into an archbiſhop.” . Thomas thus elected was on June 3, A. D. 1162, 
the firſt Sunday 3 after Whitſundey, (having been ordained prieſt the day before by 
Malter biſhop of Rochefter) conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury, by Henry biſhop 
of Wincheſter ; who (aſſiſted by moſt of the ſuffragans of the province, preſided in 
that act, as chantor to the archbiſhop, in the vacancy. of the ſee of Londen, the 
biſhop whereof would have officiated in it, as his dean) and upon the rejecting of 
the archbiſhop of York's claim and offer to conſecrate him, becauſe he would 
not make him a profeſſion of canonical obedience. Re 
Tux two firſt acts of Thomas after his elevation, ſerving to ſhew the vanity of 
the man, and to prepare the king for what he found afterwards in his conduct to- 
wards him, are not improper to be mentioned. He imagined his conſecration to be a 
matter of ſuch importance to Cbriſtianity, and the church of Exglend, that he would 
needs have the day of it diſtinguiſhed by a ſolemn feſtival : and accordingly inſti- 
tuted the feaſt of the holy trinity to be kept on that day; ſaying himſelf the com- 
munion office ſpecially appointed for it, which hath ever ſince been obſerved in Eng- 
and the following Sundays have taken their denomination, from it; whereas they 
are ſtill computed in foreign parts, as they were here before this event, according 
to the order in which they follow Mbit ſunday. The other act was, his ſending im- 
mediately the ſeals of his office of chancellor to the king, without waiting his 
return from abroad; an act, which Henry conſidered as an affectation of indepen- 
dency, and a declaration that he was to expect no ſervice from him in the affairs of 
his kingdom: This the king is ſaid + by ſome writers to reſent ſo much, that he 
could not help ſhewing a coldneſs to the archbiſhop, when he met him at his land- 
ing in England; which was the more remarkable, becauſe of their former intimacy: 
nor did Thomas recover his favour by giving the archdeaconry of Canterbury to 
Geffrey Ridel, after having long ſtood out. againſt his moſt earneſt and repeated 
e Bg r . e Ge dey png indy 
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+ Heribert, in the life prefixed to the epiſtles of ter's return from the council of Tear, and ufon 
Becket, publiſhed in quarto at Bruxelles, A. B. 1682, the king's being informed of the teſoliutions he had 
P- 27. ſays, that when the king landed at Southamp- taken there. l . 
/on, he received the archbiſhop with his uſual kind- . This ſhews that in thoſe days, it was no part 
neſs, and after being ſeveral days together, during of the prerogative of the crown to preſent to po 
which nothing paſſed, but what ſhewed Becket to ferments voided by promotions te 1 
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Tais coldneſs was much increaſed in a little time by Becket's conduct, after his He I. 
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ceturn from the council of Tours, held * on May 19, being the Sunday after 11 


ſntide, by Pope Alexander : who received him with extraordinary honours, and 
granted his church all the privileges he deſired. There was a * canon made in this | 
-ouncil againſt the uſurpation of eccleſiaſtical goods by the laity : and whether 7/7 | 
nas thought himſelf obliged by this canon, or was encouraged by the Pope (with 
whom he probably now concerted the meaſures he afterwards purſued) 3 to attemp: 
the recovery of all lands alienated from his ſee, he was no ſooner returned home, 
than he demanded of the king®, the cuſtody of the caſtle of Rocheſler, and the 
manors of Saltwode and Hethe, as belonging to the church of Canterbury, Wilkam 
7» Res, who enjoyed in Kent fix knight's fees and an half of ancient feofment in 
the time of Henry I, was found by the late inquiſition to hold them of the king 5, 0 
Thearchbiſhop claimed them, or atleaſt the ſuperiority thereof, as having been once 
granted by king Stephen to the church of Canterbury; though that grant had been, with 
others, reſumed at the acceſſion of Henry II, upon this undeniable maxim in law 
and reaſon, that a rightful king could not receive any prejudice, or have his pro- 
perty alienated by the acts of an uſurper ; who having himſelf no right in the thing 
granted, could convey none to another. He pretended alſo to the caſtle, with all 
the honour, of Tunbridge, poſſeſſed by Roger earl of Clare or Hertford, great grand- 
ſon to Richard Fitz Gilbert, to whom it had been granted by William the Conqueror. 
This grant was not a meer 7 act of bounty, but made for a valuable conſideration, 
in lieu of the caſtle of Brigſne in Normandie with all the land about it for a league, 
in circumference ; upon the ſurrender whereof to William, a recompence was 
made by a conveyance of the ſame quantity of land meaſured by a chain to Richard. 
It had been confirmed by the archbiſhops of Canterbury: bat Becket pretending 
that, according to the decretals, his predeceſſors, as truſtees to the church, were 
allowed to improve its * revenues and eſtates, but not leflen or alienate them, ſum- 
moned Roger to do homage to him on July 22: and ſued him for an honour, which 
his anceſtors had hitherto held of the crown and enjoyed unmoleſted, This is ſaid 
to have alarmed and diſobliged the chief nobility of England, who were moſt of 
them related or allied to the earl of Clare: and he certainly offended the king 9 by 
his proceedings in the caſe of the church of Eynesford in Kent, which he had be- 
ſtowed upon one Laurence, on a-pretence which appears ſomewhat extraordinary, 
which was certainly illegal, and would lay the foundation of numberleſs diſputes, 
and uſurpations on the right of patrons ; maintaining it to be the archbiſhop's pre- 
ropative to preſent to all churches in the manors, either of his military tenants or 
of the monks of Canterbury, when they became vacant. | | 
It was an arbitrary, if not an infamous, practice in that age, adopted after the 
- example, and by the encouragement of Popes, for biſhops to take upon them to 
be judges in their own cauſes : and when they had a diſpute with any one, either for 
defence or recovery of their temporal poſſeſſions, to wave proceedings at law, and 


Such an encroachment on the rights of patrons Niger. Scacc. p. 66. M. Paris. Vit. S. Thom. 

bwed its origineundoubtedly to the arbitrary maxims p. 78. * Epift. S. Thomee, l. iii. ep. 65. - 

and rapacious meaſures of the Popes, who ſtuck at Gul. Gemetie. l. viii. c. 15. Diceto, 

no injuſtice to increaſe their own power. col. 536. See Camden s Brit. in Rent. 
; B. col. 1314. Vita S. Thom, p. 26. 9 There is another occaſion of the king's being 


3. in Baron. 
the 7th in Neubrig. I. ii. c. 15. 
3 Neubrigenſis, I. ii. c. 16. ſays, it was at this 
council that Becket, on pretence of a ſcruple of 
conſcience; for having been promoted by the king's 
means, ſecretly ed his archbiſhoprick to 
Alexander, and received it again from this Pope's 


Aren. Ocrvaſi col. 1384. Hearne's Lib. 


Amal. t. xii. P · 608. but 


diſpleaſed with the archbiſhop, mentioned by ſome 


vriters, and quoted from a manuſcript hiſtory of 


his life, preſerved in Greſham college, and wrote by 
one Edward Ryme, or perhaps Grim; but as it is 
founded upon a ſuppoſition that the two ſhillings an 
hyde, levied for Danegeld, was not for the king's 
uſe, but was due to the under ſheriffs that held the 


county- courts, the ſtory is too abſurd to need a 
_(Frigus refutation. | is Beis 


"ay load 


Hexzr IL load him immediately with an excommunication ; a cenſure uſed in the 
Dinos, church, only in the caſe of hereticks, or for the correction of publick fi 


Primitive 
nners, to 
avoid ſcandal. They had perſuaded the people, that damnation was the certain 
conſequence of this cenſure, without making any diſtinction as to the juſtice or 
error of the ſentence, and the occaſion wherein it is denounced : and the dreaq 
with which it ſtruck all orders of men, even officers and ſoldiers, uſed to ravine 
and who ſeemed to have no ſenſe of religion in any other reſpect, beſides the 1 
rence which they paid to the goods of the church, is inexpreſſible. Hence the 
clergy found a great advantage by their haſty excommunications, not only in the 
protection of their own goods, but likewiſe in the acquiſition of large eſtates from 
the laity ; who finding in troubleſome times no other way of ſaving their lands 
from being plundered or invaded, made them over to the church ; but Mill retain. 
ing them in their own hands, and only paying a ſmall acknowledgement, The 
church indeed received from theſe eſtates, thus converted into fiefs, nothing during 
the poſſeſſor's life, beſides a quit rent: but when the iſſue male of the teudatory 
failed, which happened very frequently in thoſe times, when continual wars and 
expeditions to the Holy Land, extinguiſhed an infinite number of families, the 
church came to enjoy the full poſſeſſion of ſuch eſtates. This experience of the 
benefits they derived from excommunication, made the biſhops extremely {1:4 
of denouncing that cenſure : and upon the expulſion of Lawrence's agents, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of the church of Eynesford, by William lord of the maner, 
claiming the advowſon as annexed to it*, he immediately excommunicated Milliam 
notwithſtanding he held lands under the crown, and had the privileges of the 
king's military tenants. When the Conqueror firſt introduced the papal authority 
into England, there 3 was a law made, with an expreſs deſign to prevent the en- 
croachments of the eccleſiaſtical power on the civil, that ſuch tenants of the crown 
ſhould not be excommunicated without the conſent or knowledge of the king ; who 
would, by the conſequences of that cenſure, loſe the ſervice of his vaſſal. Henry, 
incenſed at the violation of this law, wrote at firſt to the archbiſhop to abſolve 
William: but upon his refuſal to do ſo, and denying the validity of the king's or- 
ders, iſſued agreeably to the conſtitution and for enforcing obedience to the laws of 
the land, thus adding to the former a freſh inſult on the royal authority, he treated 
with him afterwards, and renewed his orders, only by meſfengers. It was with 
the worſt grace in nature, that Becket complied at laſt, and abſolved William, 
cither to avoid the penalties of a law, neceſſary for ſupporting the authority of 
the crown, the breach whereof was deemed treaſonable, and puniſhed with the 
confiſcation of all the offender's eſtate, or elſe to pacify the king. But it was not con- 
ſiſtent with Becker's declared principles in the point of the liberties of the church, 
or with his views and deſigns of arrogating to himſelf an abſolute power, uncon- 
trouled by the laws of the land, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, to keep long well with his 
prince: and an open quarrel ſoon broke out between them on the occaſion now to 
be related. R 5 a 
THe evils of an uſurpation are not to be removed or corrected intirely, but in 
a length of time: Henry was as yet to ſtruggle with various diſorders and cor- 
ruptions introduced under Stephen's government; during which, as the laws of the 
land were filent, ſo the canons of the church had been utterly neglected. The 
fourth general council held at Chalcedon had provided, that no perſon ſhould be ad- 


See Giannone f Hiſt. of Naples, I. x. diate ſucceſſor) his publick acknowledgment of the 
dee Liber Niger Scaccar. p. 54. That Wil- convent's right to ity in virtue of that grant. 

liam was the rightful patron, appears from his do- Gervaſ. Afta Pontsf. Cantuar. col. 1675: 

nation of the advowſon to the convent of Chri/t- 3 Eadmer, p. 4. Diceto, col. 536. 

Church, and archbiſhop Richard, (Becket's imme- RN. 885 
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mitted to holy orders without a title or eure wherein to exerciſe his miniſtry ; feye- Hexny Il 


ral Engliſb councils had made the ſame regulation; but in the late times of con- 


2 
fuſion, abundance of perſons, to ſave themſelves from ill treatment, by the pro- A. P. 116. 


tection of the church and the ſacredneſs of their character *, had got themſelves or- 
tained, without being titled to any churches. The biſhops ordaining all that pre- 
ented themſelves, without diſtinction, an infinite number of people had got into 
orders; generally illiterate; idle, as having nothing to do in the way of their pro- 
feln: poor, by being diſabled from getting a livelihood in any other; and, thus 
expoſed to all the temptations arifing from want and idleneſs, apt to fall into the 
meaneſt actions and moſt ſcandalous enormities. Hence had enſued an ocean of 
liforders ; there being no kind of hank upon any of theſe clergymen : who were 
not afraid either of loſing their livings, becauſe” they had none; or of being pu- 
niſhed, ſince they were protected by the privileges of ecclefiaſticks; or even of the 
biſhop's priſon, becauſe having no charge in his dioceſe, they could eaſily run 
away out of his juriſdicton. The canons likewiſe condemned pluralities; yet no 
Ic than ſeven churches or prebends were frequently given to a little clergyman, 
through the fault of the prelates, who thus diſpoſed of them in favour of their own 
relations, which had occaſioned a vaſt number of ſuits, about the preſentations to 
churches, and the rights of incumbents. The biſhops too, more intent upon their 
own profit, than the amendment of a ſinner, dah introduced a practice of com- 
muting for penance: and had taken great ſums of money for excuſing people of 
ſcandalous crimes; a practice that claſhed directly with the canons, and tended 
to undermine the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. The king had complained of theſe diſ- 
orders before the death of archbiſhop Thevbald ; but the biſhops, being more zealous 
to maintain the privileges of the clergy, than to correct their vices, and making it a 
rule.in their ſentences to give no ſatisfaction to the crown for the breach of the laws 
by clergymen, noredreſs had followed =: and offenders were become ſo emboldened 
by impunity, that, confiding in their privileges, they openly, inſulted the civil 
judges, and treated them with abuſive language. Rapine, robberies, and murders 
were daily committed by the perſons above deſcribed ; thinking themſelves ſecure 
from the penalties of the law by their pretended exemption from the civil courts, 
and {lighting the cenſures of the eceleſiaſtical, that could infliẽt no puniſhment 
adequate to their crimes, and yet would not deliver the offenders to the king's 
juſtices. 7 Id Thr inis i keien Dane n 2 7 . LEN 
Acxxxxk in Woreefterfhire having debauched a gentleman's daughter, and after- 
wards killed her father, the king infiſted that he ſhould be tried in his ſecular court 
for theſe iniquities : but Becket'would not allow ĩt; and, to prevent his being brought 
before it, ordered him to be kept in the biſhop's'priſon. Henry uſed the like inſtances 
for the trial of another who had ſtolen a ſilvet chalice out of a church in London, 
called S. Maries in the Market :"thearchbiſhop refuſed, and cauſed him to be tried-in 
the Court Cbriſtian, where he was ſentenced to be degraded, and branded in the 
face with an hot iron. Sacrilege was of all others the crifne, againſt which, the 
Popes, prelates, and clergy of 'thoſe days moſt vehemently exclaimed: their own 
property was nearly affected by it, and they thought fit to diſtinguiſh the heinouſneſs 
thereof by the extraordinary ſeverity. of its punithriient, To this averſion of theirs. 
to that particular crime, the latter part of the ſentenge here mentioned may reaſon- 
ably be imputed; rather than to any defire of pratifying the king; as the advocates 
for Becket repreſent-the matter. | The eccleſiaſtical court had no right to inflict a 
civil penalty, any farther than they were empowered by tlie civil magiſtrate ; they 
had no power by law to order a corporal puniſhment : to aſſume ſuch a, poWer, Was 
: : Epift. S. Thome, I. i. ep. 53 . Nubrig: I. ii. c. 16. 
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HENRY II. an Ws of the royal authority, and a crime of the nature of high treaſon. It 


a” 


8 was ſuch an inſult upon the king's crown and dignity; and a precedent ſo dan erous 


in its conſequences to the whole conſtitution of the kingdom, that it is the greateft 
abſurdity in hature to ſuppoſe, he could be pleaſed with it; however neeeffary it 
might be for thoſe writers to advance ſuch a plea for exchfing their hero's cofHñdudt 
They were certainly very injudicious in advancing it, when the act, or exerciſe of 


uſurped authority, for which they would fain apologize, was of ſuch a nature 33 
to juſtify the ſuggeſtions; which they complain of being made by the court el ergy 
to Ang: * that if the archbiſhop went on in arrogating to himſelf ſuch powers 
« his royal dignity would be ſoon deſtroyed; and if he did not provide in time for 
* himſelf and his heirs, the clergy would be abſolute maſters of the realm; and 


none would be king, but whom they thought fit to chooſe; nor be ſuffered to 


_ © reign any longer than the archbiſhop pleaſed.” 


Tur king was too wiſe not to ſee, that his own authority was ſtruck at, and that 
there would ſoon be an end of the royalty, if the church was ſuffered to go on in 
ufurping ſuch powers. His zeal too for juſtice, with his defire to preſerve the - 
lives of his ſubjects, above an hundred whereof * had been lately murdered by thoſe 
lawleſs clerks, and to reſtore good order in his realm, urging him to have theſe 
diſorders corrected, he reſolved to do it without loſs of time, and to put an im- 
mediate ſtop to the archbiſhop's meaſures. With this view he called all the 
biſhops 3 together at Weſtminfter : and complaining of the archdeacon's violence in 
extorting money from innocent + perfons in ſome caſes, and of their corruption in 
others, by making a gain of people's fins, and letting the guilty eſcape unpuniſhed, 

in any other manner than by the payment of commutation money, raiſing thus 
greater ſums yearly upon the people than the king himſelf received, propoſed, that 
one of his officers of juſtice ſhould be always preſent, when any infamous offender 
was to be tried before the archdeacons. Then turning his diſcourſe to the rob- 
beries and murders ſo frequently committed by the irregular . clergy, he defired 
them to conſent, that ſuch as were either taken in any great crime of that nature, or 
convicted by proof or confeſſion of their guilt, ſhould be immediately degraded, and 


then delivered to his court in order to a corporal puniſhment; and that one of his 


officers might be preſent at their degradation, to take them into cuſtody, for fear 
they ſhould fly from juſtice. The archbiſhop, taking the biſhops afide, conſulted 
with them on this occafion: and found them of opinion, that by the civil laws, 
clerks were to be degraded and delivered to the ſecular court, to be corporally 
puniſhed ; which they ſhewed to be reaſonable, and proved as well by the laws of 
the land, as by examples drawn from the O/d Teſtament. Theſe were arguments 
that did not weigh with Becket ; he minded neither reaſon, law, nor ſcripture: but 
intrenching himſelf in the papal decrees and canons, maintained it to be a breach 
of theſe and of the law of God, for a man to undergo two judgments for one 
offence ; as if it was more unlawful for the ſame criminal action to be puniſhed in 
two ſentences, in the one by the eccleſiaſtical court with an eccleſiaſtical cenſure as 
giving ſcandal to the church, in the other by the civil magiſtrate with a corporal 
pain as an offence. againſt the ſtate; than for thoſe two different puniſnments to be 
inflicted for the ſame crime by an eccleſiaſtical judge only, when denounced in the 
ſame ſentence, a practice which he had approved in the abovementioned caſe of 


 facrilege. It is not eaſy to diſcoyer any ſuch material difference between a double 


penalty and a double judgment, as to render the one perfecty innocent, and the other 
utterly unlawful: yet the firſt is every day inflicted in all courts as well eccleſiaſtical as 


OS 


Vs S. Thome, p. 27. * W. Neubrig. I. ü. c. 16. Vit. S. The. p. 28, 29. Chr. Gervaſ. 
3 1 - 1 | civil; 
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cal. 1384. + Pit. S. 1 a Stephan. p- 32. 
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dil; and though deprivation and excommunication are different puniſhments, H & xx 11 
yet they were both denounced againſt clergymen in ſome caſes by the apoſtolical Isg 
canons ' 101 2 | | rt afl 
* ur biſhops preſſed him to comply for the good of the church and their com- 
mon ſafety: but he, exhorting them to die in defence of the canons; which forbade 
them to be concerned in ſentences of blood, perſiſted in his refolution not to give up 
any criminal eccleſiaſtick to the ſecular arm, and thereby expoſe him to the capital 
puniſhment he had merited. The king, informed of what had paſſed, thought fit 
to change his battery : and aſking the biſhops, if they would obſerve the cuſtoms 
of the crown and laws of the kingdom in all points, the arcbiſhop with the 
reſt, anſwered * that they would, ſaving their order in all things and in all caſes. 
Henry, ſuſpecting this ſalvo to be deſigned for an evaſion or pretence to recede, when- 
ever they pleaſed, from their promiſe, inſiſted that it ſhould be couched in ab- 
ſolute terms, and that they ſhould engage ſimply, without any qualification or re- 
ſerve, to obſerve, the cuſtoms : and the biſhops not complying in this point, he 
went away in the evening, full of reſentment; one effect whereof appeared on the 
morrow. | pO ny \ TY | 
Wrak minds and ignorant perſons may be troubled with unreaſonable and 
ridiculous ſcruples, without giving any occaſion to ſuſpect their ſincerity: but when 
a man of parts and knowledge, in all the vigour of his health and reaſon, pre- 
tends to a greater tenderneſs of conſcience than the reſt of mankind, and is 
unequal, or rather inconſiſtent, in his conduct, in the very point wherein he pre- 
tends to ſuch an extraordinary tenderneſs, there can ſurely be little reaſon to doubt 
either of his hypocriſy, or his evil deſigns-. When Becket, pretending he could 
not ſerve two maſters, God and the king together, had, out of the wonderful deli- 
cacy of his conſcierice, upon being made archbiſhop; thrown up the poſt of chan- 
cellor (which had been uſually filled with clergymen, and ever deemed not im- 
proper for men of that order) in ſuch haſte, that he would not ſtay for the king's 
return from abroad, he till 3 kept in his hands ſeveral honours and fortreſſes; tlie 
guard whereof had been committed to him whilſt he was chancellor and in high 
favour with his maſter. The ſame conſcience, which was too nice to ſuffer him 
to hold one civil poſt, that enabled him to do a great deal of good in the world, 
allowed him, as it ſeems, to hold a number of military charges, which gave him 
power in the kingdom, and endangered its peace, whilſt in the hands of a diſ- 
affected and turbulent perſon. He had hitherto retained the cuſtody of theſe 
honours and caſtles; but Henry (who had no reaſon before to be pleaſed either 
with his affectation of popularity by the open table he kept, and the vaſt preſents 
he made, whilſt chancellor, or with his courting the nobility, not only then, but 
lince he was made archbiſhop, by having their ſons and relations in his family; 
or with his beſtowing church preferments on unworthy and ſcandalous perſonss 
without any apparent motive, but for their being devoted to his intereſt) now ſeeing 
plainly his deſign to advance the ecclefiaſtical power, of which he had the'direc- 
tion, upon the ruins. of that of the crown, and. knowing him, by the pride, obſti- 
nacy, and violence of his nature, capable of embarking in any meaſures to gain his 
ends, thought it high time to take them out of his hands, and get them into his 
on poſſeſſion. The king 5 accordingly demanded them: and the caſtles being 
delivered, went away ſuddenly from Londa, full of reſentment, without taking any 


| 
notice of the biſhops. se cl N 
| 85 88 | 
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| Hexayll. VIII. Tais abrupt departure alarming the prelates, they preſſed the archtiq,, 
TD: to give his conſent to the cuſtoms in queſtion, and his promiſe for obſerving W 

Diſpute about unreſtrained by any condition: but he was not to be moved till the count of Vr. 
the conſtitu- doſyme; Robert de Melun (his domeſtick chaplain, archdeacon of Oxford, and ſoon 
| tions of Cle- after, on December 22; conſecrated by him biſhop of Hereford) and Philip, abo 
of Elengina, talked with him on the fubject. © The laſt of theſe was ſent over by 
| the Pope and cardinals ; whom the king had, by the biſhop of Liſeux (who hag 

| taken great pains, and made ſeveral voyages in the ſhort ſpace of three months, that 
| this negotiation laſted) ſollicited to approve the ancient cuſtoms of his tealm; pro- 
| teſting in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he meant no harm to the church, and only 
deſired it for the ſake of his own honour and reputation. The abbot had the 
character of legate à latere: and his commiſſion being to make up the difference 
I | on foot, he brought inſtructions to the archbiſhop to accommodate matters with 
the king, and to promiſe an obſervance of the laws of the kingdom, without clog- 
1 ging his engagement with any au or exception. Becket hereupon * complied : 
| and waiting upon the king at Weodeſtoke or Oxford, promiſed to keep his laws upon 
| | the faith of an honeſt man, and without any / prevarication whatever. It was 
thought proper that this promiſe; with thoſe of the biſhops, ſhould be declared in 
the moſt ſolemn manner: and for that purpoſe a great council of the prelates and 

A. D. 1164. nobility of England was called to meet, on January 25, at Clarendon. 

— — Tux king had always been jealous of his prerogative, and careful to maintain it 
againſt the encraichments of the papacy : nor had Becket given him any reaſon to 
imagine he had different ſentiments an that ſubject, till after his promotion to 
Canterbury; as appears by what paſſed in the ſuits about the exemptions of the 
abbey of Battel from the biſhop uf |Chichefter's, and of that of St. Alban from the 
biſhop of Linculn's juriſdiction. 3 At thie hearing of the firſt cauſe, in a great 
aſſembly of the prelates and nobility of England; when Hilary biſhop of Chicheftr, 
in order to invalidate William the Conquerors charter of exemption to the abbey, 
was exalting the papal authority, and affirmed that no layman, not even the king 
himſelf, could give any eccleſtaſtical dignities or privileges to a church without the 

| Pope's allowance and confirmation; Henry, in great wrath, interrupted his harangue, 
and told him, that the Pope owed his power to the grant of men, but the royal 
<< authority was derived from God; that it was not agreeable to the prelate's ſworn 
* allegiance to derogate from his royal dignity ;/ and he ſhould apply to the great 
© council there aſſembled for doing him juſtice on a man, who had thus attacked 
© the ancient liberties of the crown, and was endeavouring to deprive him of the 
* royal dignities, which his anceſtors had enjoyed in their times, and had tranſ- 
< mitted to him by hereditary right.” The whole audience aſſented to what the 
King (aid, and was moved with indignation againſt Hilary; chancellor Becket 
reproved him for his preſumption: and the biſhop, | ſeeing himſelf condemned by 
all, humbly begged pardon for his afſertion ; proteſting, that he did not intend any 
prejudice to the king's: prerogative. In the other ſuit, Robert biſhop of Lincoln 
had got a bull from Pope Alexander*; empowering the biſhops of Chicheſter and 
Norwich to hear the cauſe, and directing them to ſend the depoſitions and proofs to 
Rome; in order to his determination. Henry reſolved to hear the cauſe himſelf : and 
= Vas highly incenſed as well at this bull, as at another of Pope Celefine's read at the 
hearing, confirming the exemption of St. Alban's, and reſerving to himſelf and ſuc- 
ceſſors an ounce of gold yearly, by way of acknowledgment ; confidering it as 4 


Pia. col 536. "Hoveden. " | Vis g. Thyme prefix." E 77 p. 37 * Oil. Al. Brite i 
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ſtrange inſolence in the Pope, to make one of his churches tributary to the ſee of He Nn ll. 
Rome without his conſent, and as a great derogation to his royal dignity, The > 
, . A. D. 1164. 

abbot of S. Alban's had been cited to appear before the papal delegates, as well as 
before the king, in S. Catherine's chappel at We/tminfter : and when he began to 
plead the cauſe of the abbey before his majeſty, he moved, that if he proved the 
privileges of his church before him, and had a ſentence of the court in his favour, 
he might not be obliged to prove them again before thoſe delegates. The king 
thought the requeſt reaſonable, and turning to the chancellor, ſaid, © it would be 
« an intolerable affront to his royal dignity, if a cauſe determined in his court, 
« ſhould be tried over again in the Pope's conſiſtory.” Becket aſſented; and the 
court decreeing accordingly, proceeded to hear the cauſe. Such were the ſenti- 
ments or conduct of Becket, whilſt he was chancellor: and the king had reaſon to 
be ſurprized, when he found him adopt very different ones, upon his getting, poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſee of Canterbury. | | 

Hexxy thought himſelf ſure of the archbiſhop after his ſolemn promiſe : but 
he found on this occaſion, that there is no depending on a man, who can vary his 

inciples with his poſts, and ſuit them to his views or intereſts. When the pre- 
lates.and nobility met at Clarendon, Becket flew off from his promiſe: and all the 
remonſtrances, as well of Robert earl of Leiceſter, one of the chief juſticiaries, 
and Reginald earl of Cornwall, the king's uncle, both very wiſe men, and of the 
greateſt power and credit in the nation, as of Richard de Haſtings, grand prior of 
the templars in England, and of ſome biſhops, with the dread of the king's reſent- 
ment, and the apprehenſion of being proſecuted for attacking his crown and dig- 
nity, were ſcarce ſufficient to perſuade him to a ſecond compliance, He came 
however at laſt into the royal preſence: and engaged upon oath *, and © on the 
« word of a prieſt, faithfully to obſerve the laws of the kingdom, and the royal 
e cuſtoms uſed in the time of the king's grandfather, without any prevarication 
« whatever ;”” all the biſhops ſwearing, after his example, in the ſame form, and to 
the fame effect. Theſe ancient royal cuſtoms had not yet been committed to writ- 
ing, being known only by common practice and uſage immemorial : and it was 
thought proper to ſpecify ſome of them, to prevent any future diſpute on the ſub- 
jet. A committee of the moſt ancient and knowing perſons among the prelates 
and nobility was appointed to draw them up in writing: and this being done in 
ſixteen articles, they were read in the great council, approved, and ordered to be 
obſerved throughout the kingdom. Theſe articles, commonly called The confti- 
tutions of Clarendon, * were all expreſsly recognized as the rights of the crown by 
both the archbiſhops and twelve biſhops, who all ſwore to obſerve them in the ſame 
terms as before: and, on January Jo, in the preſence of a great number of the 
nobility, whoſe names are recited, put their ſeals to the inſtrument ;. of which there 
were three indented copies made; one lodged among the records of the crown, 
and the others delivered to the two archbiſhops. 

THesx conſtitutions provide that, 


I. ALL ſuits about the preſentation and advowſon of churches, between either 
laity or clergy, ſhall be tried and determined in the king's court. 3 

IL. Cauxcurs of the king's fee cannot be given away in perpetuity, without his 
conſent. 5 | | PRONE | 8 

III. CL ERG YM EN, accuſed of any crime whatever, and ſummoned by the king's 
juſtices, ſhall appear in the king's court, and plead to ſuch articles as the court 
ſhall require, and in the eccleſiaſtical court to ſuch as are cognizable therein; 


* M. Paris. ann. 1164. Chron. Gervaſ. col. 1391. '' Hoveden. Stephan. Vit. S. Thome, p. 35 
Vit. $. Thome trefix. Ep. p. 39. 2 Epiſt, S. Thome, I. i, ep. 12. 
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provided the king's juſtices ſend an officer to inſpect the proceedings of the 
eccleſiaſtical court; and in cafe a clerk is convicted, or pleads guilty, he is to loſs 
his privilege, and be protected by the church no longer. | 

IV. No archbiſhops, biſhops, or parſoris may go out of the realm Without the 
king's licenſe : and if they have leave, they ſhall give ſecurity, not to aſk or at. 
tempt any thing, gither in their paſſage, ſtay, or return, to the Prejudice of the 
king or kingdom. R INS | 

V. ExcoOMMUNICATED perſons ſhall not be obliged to make oath or give ſecuti 
to continue upon the place where they live ; but only to ſtand to the judgment 

of the church, in order to their abſolution. | 

VI. Laicks ought not to be accuſed in the eccleſiaſtical court, but by legal ang 
reputable promoters and witneſſes, and in the preſence of the biſhop ; yet ſo 
as the archdeacon loſe not his right, or any of his dues; and if the offenders be 
ſuch, that no body either will or dare accuſe them, the ſheriff, at the biſhop's 
inſtance, ſhall cauſe twelve legal men of the town or vicinage to make oath 
before the biſhop, that they will declare the truth of the matter, according to 
the beſt of their knowledge. | neared] 

VII. Nox, either of the king's tenants in capite, or of his miniſterial officers, 
may be excommunicated, nor any of their lands put under an interdict, unleſs 
application be firſt made to the king, if he be in England, or (in caſe he be out 
of the realm) to his juſticiary, that he may ſee juſtice done in their caſe; ſo 
that, what is cognizable in the king's court, may be there determined, and what 

belongs to the eccleſiaſtical may be remitted thither. | | 

VIII. Ir appeals ariſe in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, they are to be made from the arch- 
deacon to the biſhop, from the biſhop to the archbiſhop : in failure of juſtice 
from the archbiſhop, recourſe mult be had at laſt to the king ; that by his pre- 
cept the ſuit may be determined in the archbiſhop's court ; nor ſhall it be law- 

ful to proceed further without the king's conſent. 4 

IX. Ir a ſuit ariſe between a clergyman and a laick about a tenement, which the 


firſt pretends to be held by Frank- almoine, and the latter maintains to be a lay- 


ſee, the tenure ſhall be tried before the king's juſticiary, by the verdict of 


twelve legal men ſummoned, according to the cuſtom of the court, by the 
order of the king's chief juſtice; and if the tenement is found to be held in 
Frant-almoine, the ſuit ſhall be tried in the eccleſiaſtical court; but if the ver- 
dict brings it in a lay-fee, the ſuit ſhall be carried on in the king's court, unleſs 
they both hold of the ſame lord either ſpiritual or temporal, in which caſe it 
ſhall be tried in his court; provided, however, that the perſon. ſeized of the 
tenement in queſtion ſhall not, on account of ſuch verdict, be diſſeized, till the 
ſuit is determined, | ng CO 5 
X. Ir any inhabitant of a city, caſtle, burrough, or demeſne-manor of the king, 
be cited by the archdeacon or biſhop to anſwer for. any miſdemeanor belonging 
to their cognizance, and declines obeying their citation, they may interdict him 
from divine ſervice; but he ought not to be excommunicated, before the king's 
Principal officer of the place be acquainted. therewith, that he may oblige the 
perſon to make. ſatisfaction to the church: and if ſuch officer fail in doing fo, 
he fhall be finable at the king's pleaſure; and the biſhop may then exert his 
eccleſiaſtical authority upon the accuſed perſon. | . 
XI. ALL archbiſhops, biſhops, and other clergymen poſſeſſed of eccleſiaſtical 
dignities or benefices, who hold of the king in capite, ſhall hold their poſſeſſions 
of the king as a barony, and ſhall appear before the king's juſtices and miniſers | 
to anſwer the duties of their tenure ; and ſhall obſerve and perform all the royal 


cuſtoms, rights, and ſervices : and, like other barons, are bound to fit as en | 


/ 
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in the king's court with the barons, till ſentence comes to be pronounced for 
the loſs of life or limbs. 


XII. Wurx any archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, abbey, or priory of royal foundation 


or patronage, becomes vacant, the king ſhall enter upon it, and receive all the 
iſſues and profits thereof, as of his own demeſne lands: and when he ſhall 
think fit to provide for ſuch church, he ſhall ſend for the moſt conſiderable 
ſons of the chapter or convent, and the election is to be made in the chappel 
royal with the king's conſent, and by the advice of ſuch dignitaries of the 
realm, as the king ſhall call together for that purpoſe ; and the perſon elected 
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ſhall there, before his conſecration, do homage and fealty to the king, as his | 


liege-lord, of life, limb, and terrene honour, ſaving his order. 

XIII. Ir any. of the chief nobility of the realm ſhall oppoſe the archbiſhop, 
biſhop, or archdeacon, in doing juſtice on themſelves or their tenants, the king 
ſhall take cognizance of the matter, and oblige him to ſubmit to juſtice : and if 
any one ſhall deny the king his rights, and decline ſtanding to the judgment of 
his court, the archbiſhops, biſhops, and archdeacons thall employ their man 
and cenſures to oblige him to make the king ſatisfaction. 

XIV. Tun goods and chattels of ſuch as have forfeited to the king, may not be 
detained in any church or church-yard, to ſecure them againſt being ſeized 
according to law; becauſe they belong to the king wherever they are found, 
whether within the precincts of a church or without. 


XV. ALL actions and ſuits for debts, due either upon oath or ſolemn promile, of 
contracted otherwiſe i, ſhall be tried in the king's court. 


XVI. Tux ſons of bine or copyholders ought not to be ordained without the 


conſent of the lord of the manor, where they are known to be born. 


Tuxsx articles were, by the committee appointed on the occaſion above-related, 
{elected out of the ancient cuſtoms. of the realm, and drawn up in writing; as being 


more particularly neceſſary to be obſerved, in order to remedy ſome of the grievances 


of the time, and to guard againſt the encroachments, which the papal and eccle- 


faſtical powers were e daily making upon the civil authority, The points which 
the partiſans of the archbiſhop exclaimed moſt againſt, * were thoſe that required 
ations for debts upon promiſes to be tried in the civil courts; that exempted the 
king's officers and tenants in capite, from being excommunicated without the king's 


being previouſly acquainted ; that ſettled the order of appeals, and prevented the 


carrying of any to Rome, till after four or five different hearings of a cauſe before 
the rural dean, archdeacon, | biſhop, - archbiſhop, and either in the king's court, or a 
court of delegates by his direction, and did not even then allow them without his 
majeſty's licenſe ; that did not permit ecclefiaſticks, without ſuch a licenſe, to go 
out of the Ae though { ſummoned by the Pope, and intereſſed in the proſecution, 
or anſwering of an. appeal ; that obliged clerks, when accuſed of theft, rapine, and 
murder, to anſwer firſt in the king s court; and biſhops to fit in ſecular judicatures. 
When theſe conſtitutions came to be laid before the Pope, he expreſſed an indig- 


nation againſt them all; though he did-not think fit to cenſure them equally : there 
were only 3 fix that he would condeſcend to tolerate, but he abſolutely condemned 


all the reſt, as contrary to papal decrees and eccleſiaſtical canons; The archbiſhop, 


This conflitution did not hinder the ecde- judge in all caſes of * b of faith or oaths, 
liaſtical courts from trying, cauſes for debts on was for confining wholly to the eccleſiaſtical Judi- 
marriage contracts, or for dower, or any thing cature. Epiſt. F. Theme, |. i. Ep. 42. 


which was to be done in the face of the church, as 2 Fits Stephens, Vita S. Thome, p. 33, 34. g 

Fitz Stephens i interprets it in Vita 8. Thome, p. 34, 3 Theſe ſix were the 2d, ch, 11th, 1 3th, 14th, 
but only promiſſory debts in ordinary caſes 3 which and 1 6th av apt 
the court of Rome, pretending to be the ſovereign 
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Hz wax I. as ſoon as he got away from Clarendon, repented of what he had done, excjain., 
SAC againſt them, and laboured to draw all the other biſhops into meaſures for-oppoſin 

> i. the put himſelf under penance for forty days, abſtaining all A. 
time from the altar, till he had applied to the Pope, then at Sens, and received his 
abſolution. Alexander diſpatched Rotrau, archbithop of Nailen, tranſlated lately to 
. that ſee from Eureux, to make up the breach between the king and Beck bas 
| Henry, determined to ſupport the rights of his crown, would hearken to no accom- 
modation, unleſs the Pope would, by a bull, confirm the conſtitutions of Clareng,, 
This condition being rejected, the king ſent Jobn of Oxford and Grey Radi to 
ſollicite Alexander for a grant of the legation of Exglazd, either to himſelf, or i, 
Roger archbiſhop of York, who was already legate of Scotland : and the Pope, not 
| caring either flatly- to refuſe the king, or to put it in his power to diſtreſs Bobo 
. granted the legation to his majeſty; but with a clauſe, which, reſtraining him from 
i doing any thing to the prejudice of the archbiſhop of Canterbury*, rendered it of 
no uſe to the king, who ſent it back with no little indignation. Henry's requeſt 
may perhaps appear extraordinary to ſuch, as are not acquainted with the maxims of 
| | the canon law, and the practice of the court of Rome ; which allow the Pope to 
Iu veſt a power of ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction in lay-perfons, and even in women, But 
1 it was not without a precedent; ſince Urban II had, in July A. D. 1098, publiſhed 
a bull 3, creating Roger count (afterwards king) of Sicily, and his lawful heirs and 
| , ſucceſſors, legates of the ſee of Nome in that iſland; with powers to exerciſe all 

5 the authority of a legate: and this privilege hath been ever ſince enjoyed by the 
kings of Sicily. | 1 BA 1 


* — — ma — 
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Articles IX. Becker, deſpairing of the king's favour, or afraid of a legal proſecution 

Ache ge for his oppoſition to the laws, endeavoured to fly beyond ſea, and embarking pri- 

; of Nor1bamp- vately on board! a ſliip at*Rummey, made two eſſays to get over: but was hindered 
Sew either by contrary winds, or by the pretences of the ſeamen, who were afraid of 

carrying him over without the king's licenſe. Henry, apprehenſive of his reriring 

abroad, thought it high time to'commence the proſecution propoſed againſt him, 

on occaſion of an appeal brought by John Mareſchal : whoſe name ſeems to have 

been taken from his office, which his deſcendants enjoyed afterwards by the title 

| of earls, mareſchal of England. This nobleman had ſued” in the archbiſhop's 

' court for an eſtate at Mundelum, ſaid” to be parcel of the manor of Pagehon, 
belonging to the fee of Canterbury: and excepting to the proceedings in the cauſe, 

had come into the court, and fwore (as Becket's advocates 5 pretend) not upon the 
goſpels, but on a 7r9pars (or book of hymns ſung in church before the introit of 
the communion ſervice) that he had not juſtice done him, and appealed to the 
king's court, bringing with him a writ, evoking the cauſe thither. It was well 
known, that though this was a civil cauſe, yet the archbiſhop's avowed principles 
would not allow him to appear in the king's court, and that he muſt of conſe- 
quence incur the penalties of a contempt : he was accordingly fummoned, blit did 
not come in perſon, on September 14, the day appointed for his attendance; con- 
tenting himſelf with ſending four of his knights, with a letter from himſelf, to 
excuſe his abſence on account of fickneſs, and a certifieate from the ſheriff of Kent, 
aſſerting the defects of John's title and appeal. His excuſes being rejected, as 
trifling, inſufficient, and mere pretences without any foundation; and his meſſengers 


1 Vita S. Thome, prefix. Ep1ft. P · 167. Chron. fome paſſage of the Goſpels at the head o ſuch 
| Geruaſ. col. 1388.  Fpift. S. Theme, L i. ep.26. books uſed in divine ſemice: and I have ſeen is 
| | z Epift. S. Thome, I. is Ep, 2. 3 Baron. Amal. old Manuſcripts, the beginning of the Gospel o 
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t. xi. p, 883. + Fitz Stephens, Vit. S. Thomæ, St. John fo placed, on purpoſe for people to {wear 
P. 35. 5 1b. p. 36. It was uſual- to put on. | n 
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being taken into cuſtody. for offering falſhoods to the court, he was cited to the Htexxy II. 


eat council (which met on Tueſday, October 6, at Northampton) not by 
ſrom the king, as uſual ; but by a writ to the ſheriff of the county, with orders to 
ſummon him; the method perhaps taken in citing litigants and criminals, whoſe 
cauſes were to be there adjudged. Jobn was then at London, attending the king's 
puſineſs in the court of exchequer, where pleas of the crown were held, as well as 
accompts of the revenue ſettled : but as he was expected immediately, the trial was 
deferred for two or three days, till his arrival. The next day, all the biſhops , 
except two, being preſent on this occaſion, with all the earls and barons of England, 
belides ſeveral of Normandie, the cauſe came to an hearing in the great council: 
and the archbiſhop being found guilty of a contempt of the royal authority, and of 
a breach of his allegiance, for not appearing in perſon according to the citation, 
nor making a ſufficient excuſe of abſence, was adjudged to have forfeited all his 
goods and chattels. He did not fail to inſiſt on the fair proceedings of his court, 
and the injuſtice of Jahns pretenſions: but becauſe he had not alledged any bodily 
infirmity, or any neceſſary act of his eccleſiaſtical office, which could not be de- 
ferred, non- appearance was deemed an heinous breach of the terrene honour he 
had ſworn to the king in his oath of fealty, and the ſentence was publiſhed accord- 
ingly. There was ſome debate, who ſhould be the mouth of the court on this 
occaſion ?, the biſhops not thinking it proper for any of their character; ſince in 
their eccleſiaſtical capacity they were ſubject to him as their archbiſhop, and it was 
better for the barons to be ſo in a ſecular court, as that was wherein they fat, 
rather as barons than biſhops : but the biſhops and barons being peers alike, and 
equally concerned in the ſentence, it was at laſt reſolved, that it ſhould be pro- 
nounced by the biſhop of Wincheſter. There is no contradicting a ſentence or 
record of the king of England's court: and it being the cuſtom to give ſecurity to 
ſtand to the judgment there given, the archbiſhop ſubmitted to it by the advice of 
the biſhops, who all agreed to be his bail; except Gilbert biſhop of London, who 
was marked out by that ſingularity,  _ | 
TuꝝkRE were other matters 3, for which he was called to an account, particularly 
for three hundred pounds he had received of the honours of Eye and Berckhamſtede. 
Becket would fain have waved anſwering this charge, becauſe he was not cited to 
the council on that account; and pretended he had laid out more than that ſum in 
the repairs of thoſe caſtles, and of the royal palace at London : but the king not 
allowing the fact, and demanding judgment, the archbiſhop + agreed to make good 
the money; and gave ſecurity for the payment. On the day following, he was 
proſecuted for five hundred marks, lent him by the king in the expedition of 
Teulouſe ; and for another ſum of the ſame value, in which his majeſty ſtood bound 
for him to a Jew of that country. He was likewiſe required to give an accompt 
of his receipts of the profits, as well of the archbiſhoprick during its late vacancy, 
as of all the biſhopricks and abbeys that had fallen vacant, and been entruſted to 
his cuſtody for ſeveral years, whilſt he was chancellor : and upon his replying as 
before, that he had not been cited for that purpoſe, and did not come prepared, but 
would, in time and place, give ſatisfaction on that head, the king inſiſted, that he 
ſhould, in the mean time, find ſecurity to anſwer the demand. This was not an 
caſy matter for the archbiſhop to do; no body caring to be his ſurety for an uncer- 
tain ſum 5, and fo immenſe an accompt, he being charged with no leſs than two 
hundred and thirty thouſand marks, and all the world knowing the unparalleled 
profuſeneſs, and the infinite expences he had run into, whilſt he enjoyed that office; 


1 Chron, Gervaſ. col. 1389. Fitz Steph. p. 37. 3 See Diceto, col. 537. 4 Fitz Steph. p. 38. 
5 Vit, S. Tha, prefix, Epiſt. p.48. | 1 
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| UAA I. ſo that to gain time, he found it neceſſary to defire leave, firſt to conſult his ſuffra. 
22 gans and clergy; which the king granted. There was accordingly a great meet. 
ing of the clergy at his houſe the next day: and having talked with the biſho 
I and abbots, with each of thefe ſeverally and apart, he approved the biſhop of 
|  Wincheſter's advice; who engaged to ſupply him largely, if he conld make a com. 
| poſition with the king for a ſum of money. Two thouſand marks were offered 
| but refuſed : and this rendering it neceſſary to come to ſome other reſolution, the 
| prelates were again conſulted, and much divided in their opinions. Some were 
| for his intrenching himſelf in the eccleſiaſtical privileges; and to furniſh him with 
| a pretence for giving no accompt, advanced a very extraordinary notion, that as 2 
| vacant abbey, electing a monk from another monaſtery to be their abbot, would 
l not receive him till he was freed from all obedience to his former abbot ; ſo his 
" accepting of the ſee of Canterbury (no accompt being demanded of him at that 
time) diſcharged him from = all the civil actions that the king had againſt him, 
and from all the debts he owed as chancellor. Others were for his reſigning the 
archbiſhoprick, and ſubmitting himſelf entirely to the king's mercy, left he ſhould 
be ſeized as the king's chancellor and accomptant, for want of ſureties, and as being 
guilty of embezzleing his majefty's treaſure * ; no eccleſiaſtical privilege extending 
fo far as to exempt the clergy from being called to an accompt, and puniſhed by the 
royal judges for any miſdemeanors in the exerciſe of their civil offices. 

Mos of the prelates were of this laſt opinion, adviſing him to comply; which 
was certainly the honeſteſt, if not the moſt reaſonable, party he could take: but 
the firſt, flattering the pride .of his heart, was more agreeable to a man, whoſe 
temper would not ſuffer him to ſtoop to a ſubmiſſion ; though if he was not able 
to pay the money he had miſapplied or embezzled, it was all the ſatisfaction he 
could make to the perſon he had injured. Whoever reflects on the prodigious 
figure that Becket made whilft he was chancellor, and that neither his private fortune, 

nor the preferments which he had before (the moſt confiderable whereof was the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury) nor even the emoluments of the former of theſe 
dignities, could enable him to bear the hundreth part of his monftrous expence, 
and more than royal luxury, whilft he filled it, cannot but conclude without the 
leaſt heſitation, that Becket was vaſtly indebted to the king, and muſt have diverted 
to his own uſe a large ſhare of the crown revenue in his receipt. It would appear 
a very ſtrange thing in this age, for an archbiſhop of Canterbury to plead the privi- 
leges of his church or order, in bar of the payment of his juſt debts ; there is neither 
juſtice nor decency in ſuch a plea: and yet Becket was not aſhamed of making it, 
under pretence, that he was acquitted of his debt (and he was certainly in no other 
way acquitted than) by his promotion to the ſee of Canterbury ; it not being juſt, 
that the revenues of that church ſhould be applied to pay the debts of a chancellor. 
This is what the Pope and others of his correſpondents, during his exile, chiefly 
inſiſt on, to juſtify his not giving the king an accompt of the profits of that branch 
of the revenue, which was entruſted to his management : and it muft be owned to 
be of a piece with ſome of the other pretended ecclefiaſtical liberties, in the defence 
whereof Becket gloried to be a ſufferer. | 

THe fifth day, being Sunday, he did not ftir out of his houſe, ſpending it en- 
tirely in conſultations : and on the fixth, complaining grievoufly of the cholick or 
iliac paſſion, alledged it as an excuſe for not going to court, with what ſecurity he 
had to offer, as well for the giving an accompt of his receipts of the rents of the 
vacant churches, as for his ſtanding to the judgment of the king's court. The 
king ſending 3 all the earls and ſeveral of the barons to him that day, to know the 


: 1b. p. 39- Chr. Gervaſ. col. 1389. * See Libertez de Þ Egliſe Gallicane, Art. 38. 
3 Fitz Stephens, yp. 40. ; 
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eſalt of his conſultations, he promiſed to come on the morrow to court, and per- Hz 
ſorm what his duty required. P omp, parade, and oſtentation are no great 
either of a man's humility or ſincerity, and ſeem very improper to be uſed in the 
aiſtreſſed circumſtances of his affairs: but as Becket was reſolved to give no ac- 
count of his ſtewardſhip (a juſt one being in all appearance either impracticable or 
uinous) and to inſiſt on the liberties of the church, the onely ſhelter that offered to 
creen him him from the proſecution, he thought an affectation thereof, and a 
certain ſolemnity which would ſtrike the people, might be ſerviceable to him on 
this occaſion. With this view in the morning, before he went to court, in cele- 
brating divine ſervice he altered it, cauſing the introit of the communion office to 
begin with, Princes ſat and ſpake againſt me, the introit appointed for St. Stephen's 
day, though it was no feſtival of that faint; deſigning thereby to throw a 
reproach on the judgment of the king's court of barons, and to point out 
himſelf as another Stephen, as a martyr ready to ſuffer under the malevolence 
of his perſecutors. To render the ſervice more ſolemn, he had ſaid it wearing his 
, contrary to his uſual cuſtom: and had propoſed to walk to court barefoot, at- 
tired in all his pontzficalia, and go with the croſs of Canterbury in his hand into the 
king's preſence, to petition him for the peace of the church, as if it was under 
perſecution by his being called upon to give up his accounts. His clergy diſſuading 
him from that deſign *, he laid afide his pall and mitre: and wearing the other 
ſacred veſtments, with his cope above them, the croſs being carried before him, pro- 
ceeded in this manner to the king's court on horſeback. In the midiſt of this pro- 
ceſſion, whether he did not obſerve people ſo much affected as he wiſhed, he ſaid 
to Alexander, a Welſh clergyman who bore the croſs before him, that it would have 
been better, if he had brought all his implements with him. When he entered the 
caſtle court, he diſmounted ; took his croſs from the bearer of it; and carrying it 
in his own hand, advanced thus unto the king's chamber; where he fat down, 
holding it erected. Every body was ſurprized at his folly and preſumption in 
coming with this parade, in a vain-glorious and menacing manner; as if he in- 
tended to pronounce an excommunication againſt his judges, and to ſet the king at 
defiance, Moſt of the biſhops were there, and the biſhop of London, telling him 
that it looked, as if he came prepared to ſet the whole kingdom in a flame: and 
repreſenting the ill conſequences of ſuch an inſolence, tried to perſuade him to 
deliver the croſs to one of his clergy, but in vain; Robert biſhop of Hereford's offer 
of carrying it for him, was alſo rejected. | 
Tur king was in an inner room; and cauſing proclamation to be made, that the pre- 
latesand nobility ſhould attend him there, made heavy complaints to them of Becket's 
intolerable inſolence, in entering his court like a traytor, in ſo preſumptuous and. 
affronting a manner, that no Chriſtian prince had ever ſeen or heard of the like 
behaviour, They all agreed in imputing it to the pride and vanity cf the man, 
© whom they all allowed to be a traytor, and in judging it an unparalleled inſult, 
© offered not to his majeſty alone, but to themſelves alſo and the whole kingdom: 
| © but faid it was the king's own fault, in putting ſuch an one above them, and 
making him the ſecond perſon in the kingdom.” The biſhops then gave an 
account of their having been with Becket that very morning and of his reproaching 
them for their ill uſage of him in joining with the barons in the ſentence, adjudg- 
ing all his goods and chattels to be forfeited*; a ſentence which he thought too 
Vita S. Thome Pref. Epift. c. 30, 31. ing the coaſt free from pirates, and giving the firſt 
* Becket, in his conference, mentioned a particular onſet in battle, had a greater burthen lying upon it, 
which deſerves notice, viz. that when a man was and was therefore entitled to a greater indulgence) 
condemned to be fined at the king's mercy, the it was tinted to forty ſhillings ; and as his ſee and 
e was not arbitrary, but limited to a certain and dwelling was in Kent, his forfeiture ſhould be taxed 
ſtated. ſum in each county of the kingdom. This at the rate of the Kentiſh fine, as Fitz Stephens, 


lum in London was one hundred ſhillings: in Kent, who was preſent in all this tranſaction, relates in 
(which being nearer the ſea, and charged with keep- Vita S. Thomæ, p. 42. _ harſh 
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Hznnv II. ſo that to gain time, he found it neceſſary to defire leave, firſt to conſult his ſuffta- 

288 gans and clergy; which the king granted. There was accordingly a great meet. 
ing of the clergy at his houſe the next day: and having talked with the biſhops 
and abbots, with each of theſe ſeverally and apart, he approved the biſhop of 
Wincbeſter's advice; who engaged to ſupply him largely, if he conld make a com. 
poſition with the king for a ſum of money. Two thouſand marks were offered 
but refuſed : and this rendering it neceſſary to come to ſome other reſolution, the 
prelates were again conſulted, and much divided in their opinions. Some were 
for his intrenching himſelf in the eccleſiaſtical privileges; and to furniſh him with 

a a pretence for giving no accompt, advanced a very extraordinary notion, that as a . 

vacant abbey, electing a monk from another monaſtery to be their abbot, would 
not receive him till he was freed from all obedience to his former abbot ; ſo his 
accepting of the ſee of Canterbury (no accompt being demanded of him at that 
time) diſcharged him from * all the civil actions that the king had againſt him, 
and from all the debts he owed as chancellor. Others were for his reſigning the 
archbiſhoprick, and ſubmitting himſelf entirely to the king's mercy, left he ſhoulg 
be ſeized as the king's chancellor and accomptant, for want of ſureties, and as being 
guilty of embezzleing his majefty's treaſure * ; no eccleſiaſtical privilege extending 
fo far as to exempt the clergy from being called to an accompt, and puniſhed by the 
royal judges for any miſdemeanors in the exerciſe of their civil offices. 

Mos of the prelates were of this laſt opinion, adviſing him to comply; which 
was certainly the honeſteſt, if not the moſt reaſonable, party he could take: but 
the firſt, flattering the pride of his heart, was more agreeable to a man, whoſe 
temper would not ſuffer him to ſtoop to a ſubmiſſion ; though if he was not able 
to pay the money he had miſapplied or embezzled, it was all the ſatisfaction he 
could make to the perſon he had injured. Whoever reflects on the prodigious 
figure that Becket made whilft he was chancellor, and that neither his private fortune, 
nor the preferments which he had before (the moſt confiderable whereof was the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury) nor even the emoluments of the former of theſe 
dignities, could enable him to bear the hundreth part of his monftrous expence, 
and more than royal luxury, whilft he filled it, cannot but conclude without the 
leaſt heſitation, that Becket was vaſtly indebted to the king, and muſt have diverted 
to his own uſe a large ſhare of the crown revenue in his receipt. It would appear 
a very ſtrange thing in this age, for an archbiſhop of Canterbury to plead the privi- 
leges of his church or order, in bar of the payment of his juſt debts ;. there is neither 
juſtice nor decency in ſuch a plea: and yet Becket was not aſhamed of making it, 
under pretence, that he was acquitted of his debt (and he was certainly in no other 
way acquitted than) by his promotion to the ſee of Canterbury ; it not being juſt, 
that the revenues of that church ſhould be applied to pay the debts of a chancellor. 
This is what the Pope and others of his correfpondents, during his exile, chiefly 
inſiſt on, to juſtify his not giving the king an accompt of the profits of that branch 

of the revenue, which was entruſted to his management: and it muſt be owned to 
be of a piece with ſome of the other pretended ecclefiaſtical liberties, in the defence 
whereof Becket gloried to be a ſufferer. 

Tux fifth day, being Sunday, he did not ftir out of his houſe, ſpending it en- 
tirely in conſultations : and on the fixth, complaining grievonfly of the cholick or 
iliac paſſion, alledged it as an excuſe for not going to court, with what ſecurity he 
had to offer, as well for the giving an accompt of his receipts of the rents of the 
vacant churches, as for his ſtanding to the judgment of the king's court. The 

- king ſending 3 all the earls and ſeveral of the barons to him that day, to know the 
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eſult of his conſultations, he promiſed to come on the morrow to court, and per- Hz 
form what his duty required. Pomp, parade, and oſtentation are no 
either of a man's humility or ſincerity, and ſeem very improper to be uſed in the 
diſtreſſed circumſtances of his affairs: but as Becket was reſolved to give no ac- 
count of his ſtewardſhip (a Juſt one being in all appearance either impracticable or 
minous) and to inſiſt on the liberties of the church, the onely ſhelter that offered to 
{creen him him from the proſecution, he thought an affectation thereof, and a 
certain ſolemnity which would ſtrike the people, might be ſerviceable to him on 
this occaſion, With this view in the morning, before he went to court, in cele- 
brating divine ſervice he altered it, cauſing the introit of the communion office to 
begin with, Princes ſat and ſpake againſt me, the introit appointed for St. Stephen's 
day, though it was no feſtival of that faint ; deſigning thereby to throw a 
reproach on the judgment of the king's court of barons, and to point out 
himſelf as another Stephen, as a martyr ready to ſuffer under the malevolence 
of his perſecutors. To render the ſervice more ſolemn, he had ſaid it wearing his 
pall, contrary to his uſual cuſtom: and had propoſed to walk to court barefoot, at- 
tired in all his pontificalia, and go with the croſs of Canterbury in his hand into the 
king's preſence, to petition him for the peace of the church, as if it was under 
tion by his being called upon to give up his accounts. His clergy diſſuading 
him from that deſign*, he laid aſide his pall and mitre: and wearing the other 
facred veſtments, with his cope above them, the croſs being carried before him, pro- 
ceeded in this manner to the king's court on horſeback. In the midſt of this pro- 
ceſſion, whether he did not obſerve people ſo much affected as he wiſhed, he ſaid 
to Alexander, a Welſh clergyman who bore the croſs before him, that it would have 
been better, if he had brought all his implements with him. When he entered the 
caſtle court, he diſmounted ; took his croſs from the bearer of it ; and carrying it 
in his own hand, advanced thus unto the king's chamber; where he fat down, 
holding it erected. Every body was ſurprized at his folly and preſumption in 
coming with this parade, in a vain-glorious and menacing manner ; as if he in- 
tended to pronounce an excommunication againſt his judges, and to ſet the king at 
defiance, Moſt of the biſhops were there, and the biſhop of Londen, telling him 
that it looked, as if he came prepared to ſet the whole kingdom in a flame: and 
repreſenting the ill conſequences of ſuch an inſolence, tried to perſuade him to 
deliver the croſs to one of his clergy, but in vain; Robert biſhop of Hereford's offer 
of carrying it for him, was alſo rejected. | 
Tur king was in an inner room; and cauſing proclamation to be made, that the pre- 
lates and nobility ſhould attend him there, made heavy complaints to them of Becket's 
intolerable inſolence, in entering his court like a traytor, in ſo preſumptuous and. 
affronting a manner, that no Chriſtian prince had ever ſeen or heard of the like 
behaviour, They all agreed in imputing it © to the pride and vanity of the man, 
hom they all allowed to be a traytor, and in judging it an unparalleled inſult, 
offered not to his majeſty alone, but to themſelves alſo and the whole kingdom: 
but ſaid it was the king's own fault, in putting ſuch an one above them, and 
making him the ſecond perſon in the kingdom.” The biſhops then gave an 
account of their having been with Becket that very morning and of his reproaching 
them for their ill uſage of him in joining with the barons in the ſentence, adjudg- 
ing all his goods and chattels to be forfeited*; a ſentence which he thought too 
' Vita S. Thome Pref. Epift. e. 30, 31. ing the coaſt free from pirates, and giving the firſt 
* Becket, in his conference, mentioned a particular onſet in battle, had a greater burthen lying upon it, 
which deſerves notice, viz. that when a man was and was therefore entitled to a greater indulgence) 
condemned to be fined at the king's mercy, the it was ſtinted to forty ſhillings ; and as his ſee and 
fine was not arbitrary, but limited to a certain and dwelling was in Kent, his forfeiture ſhould be taxed 
ſtated. ſum in each county of the kingdom. This at the rate of the Kentifþ fine, as Fitz Stephens, 


ſum in London was one hundred ſhillings: in Kent, who was preſent in all this tranſaction, relates in 
(which being nearer the ſea, and charged with keep- ite g. Thom, p. 42. harſh 
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HEN RV IL harſh for a ſingle non-appearance, and a bad precedent for the biſhops and baron, 
7 Dues themſelves ; and which probably would not have been inflicted upon him, if hi 


open declarations to all the world againſt the conſtitutiotis of Clarendon, partieular 
the third, requiring, © the clergy, when fummoned by the juſticiary, to appear in 
* the kings court, and anſwer to the charge againſt them,” had not cauſed his abſence 
to be deemed the effect of a formed reſolution, and rendered his contumaey a matte: 
of publick notoriety. The biſhops added, that the archbiſhop had likewiſe norigeq 
to them, that he had appealed to the Pope againſt this ſentence, and in cy. 
quence theteof diſcharged them, by the papal authority, from taking upon ther, 
for the future to judge him, for any ſecular accuſation brought againſt him, on ac. 
count of any matter previous to his being made archbiſhop. 

APPEALS to the Pope, even in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, were as yet forbidden by 
the laws of England : but an appeal to him in a civil cauſe, was ſtriking direQly at 
the monarchy itſelf. It was ſubjecting the kingdom to a foreign judicature in tem. 
porals, and ſuch a daring attempt upon the king's crown and dignity, as in the pa- 
ture of the thing, as well as in the eye of the law, merited the puniſhment of high 
treaſon. The king, not a little provoked by this freſh” inſult on his authority 
ſent his earls and many of the barons to Becket, to know whether he had made the 
appeal, and given the prohibition above related: fince he was his liege man, and 
* bound to him as well by the common oath of fealty, as by the ſpecial oath he 
ce had taken at Clarendon, to maintain, faithfully, ſincerely, according to law and 
4 without any prevarication, his royal dignities; one of which obliged the biſhops to 
* affiſt at all trials and judgments in his court, except at ſentences of blood; and 
* whether he would give ſecurity to ſtand to the judgment of the king's court in 
* the account of his chanceltorſhip.” The archbiſhop in his anſwer owned his liege 
homage, fealty, and oath to the king, but faid “ that a facerdotal oath was to be 
e underſtood with a ſalvo to the obedience of God, his eccleſiaſtical dignity, and 
© the epiſcopal honour of his perſon ; that he was cited only for the cauſe of the 
* Mareſchal; and having beſides ſpending his own income, contracted debts in 
* the king's ſervice, he was under no obligation to give account of his ſecular 
charge, being diſmiſſed from it freely before his conſecration and poſſeſſion of the 
* church of Canterbury; that he had no pledges to offer in the caſe of giving up 
e his accounts; and then avowing the appeal and prohibition to the biſhops, de- 
e clared again, that he appealed and put his own perſon and the church of Canter- 
* bury under the Pope's protection. This anſwer was received by ſome of the 
noblemen with amazement, and by others with ſuch indignation, that talking 
aloud with one another as they returned, they took notice of the methods taken 
for humbling their clergy, as well by William the Conqueror, who ſeized his bro- 
ther Odo biſhop of Bayeux for a rebel, and thruſt archbiſhop Stigand into a ſtinking 
dungeon, as by Jeffrey Plantagenet, who being maſter of Normandie, had cauſed 
the elect of Seez, and ſeveral of the clergy who had choſe him, to be caſtrated; 
becauſe they had either made, or accepted that election, without his aſſent. 

Tur king, upon receipt of this anſwer, preſſed the biſhops (to whoſe arbitration 
he * had before offered to leave all matters, if Becket would have agreed to it) by 
their homage and fealty to adviſe him, jointly with the barons, to a proper ſen- 
| tence againſt the archbiſhop : and when they began to excuſe themſelves on ac- 
count of the prohibition, he told them that a ſimple ' prohibition could not hold 
againſt what was done and ſworn at Clarendon. They well knew Becket's haught:- 
neſs, obſtinacy, and violence; they had ſeen him prepared with his croſs in hand 

to denounce his cenſures ; and being apprehenſive he would proceed to ſuch extre- 
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mities, as either to ſuſpend or excommunicate them, if they did not ſubmit to the Hanzv.ll, 
prohibition and appeal, they deſired leave to acquieſce therein for the good of 4 8 
his majeſty and the kingdom; propoſing to attack him another way, to accuſe him 

to the Pope, and get him depoſed. The king conſidering the caſe, allowed them 

to conſult apart by themſelves: and the biſhops having taken a reſolution, ſent to 

the archbiſhop, © complaining to him of the difficulty he had put them under by 

« his prohibition; it directly claſhing with one of the conſtitutions of Clarenden, 

« which required them to fit in the king's court and aſſiſt in its judgments. They 

« repreſchted further, that thoſe conſtitutions had been ſhewed them in writing, to 

« prevent all doubts on the ſubject ; that he had firſt himſelf, and they afterwards 

« by his precept, engaged in the moſt ſolemn manner to obſerve them; and yet now 

« he was forcing them to violate that engagement; that this was a grievance they 

« could not bear; and though they would ſubmit td his prohibition for that time, 

« they yet appealed to the Pope, for redreſs of the preſent, and to prevent his put- 

« ting upon them any future, grievances.” The archbiſhop declaring he would be 

preſent at the proſecution of the appeal, pretended * that neither he nor they 

« were bound by their engagements at Clarendon: that the words, good faith, with- 

« out deceit or evaſion, and according to law included a ſalvo for their eccleſiaſtical 

« dignities, which they” enjoyed by the Pope's law; that they could not with 

« ood faith, legally obſerve what was contrary to the faith they owed the church 

« and to the laws of God; and ſhopld_ not ſcruple breaking the conſtitutions of 

« Clarendon, eſpecially ſince they had been difapproved by the Pope, whoſe example 

* they ought implicitely to follow“ “ 5 oe 


Tux biſhops returning to the king, were excuſed from judging their primate, Bl flies 
and fat apart by themſelves ; whilſt the king requited the earls and barons to give nt: 
judgment on the archbiſhop. Some high ſherifts of counties, and barons 3 of a 
ſecond rank or dignity, far advanced in years, were alſo called in, and added to 
the others, to aſſiſt in the judgment; by which Becket was declared guilty of per- 
jury and treaſon, The earl of Leiceſter , one of the chief juſticiaries of the realm, 
going at the head of all the earls and barons to the archbifhop, told him, that the 
king ordered him to come and anſwer what was objected to him, as he had pro- 
miſed the day before, or elſe he muſt hear his ſentence. Becker, riſing up haſtily and 
interrupting him, ſaid, that * when he was elected to Canterbury, ppon his aſking, 
« what manner of perſon. that promotion would make him, he was told it would 
* free him from all. engagements to the court.5 ;. and therefore he would make no 
« anſwer. about things from which he Was fred; t ; t he was their father, whereas 
they were only , barons of the king's. court, lay powers, ſecular perſons, and 
© ſhould not pretend to judge their we nor would he hear their - ſentence, 
© abſolutely diſowning, the. king's; the juſticiarys, and the barons judgment, and 


© all other judicatures except the Pope's, by whom alone he could be judged, to 

whom he appealed again in their preſence, and under whoſe protection he would 

* then retire.” This ſaid, he went with the croſs in his hand to the door, which 

had been ſtrictly guarded. all the day, but was readi 4 opened to him; and as 

be paſſed through. the ,caſile. yard to, his horſe, was .hooted along as a perjured | 

wretch and a traytor ; reproaches which he retorted upon ſome perſons of diſtinction, 

cr. Gervaſ. col. 1389. Heribert in Vito” ; Liberum at quictum ab omi nexi curiali> This | 
22 Ep. S. Thome, C. 32. ſays, that che biſbops might poffibly be the l why he ſo ſuddenly —_ 
at this time denounced Becſet perjured for breaking threw. up his poſt of chancellor, in ho s that he 

his oath of fealty, and that Which he had taken at ſhould not be called to account for any t ing he had 

Clarenden, and renounced all future obedience to done in that poſt; but as he had ſtill kept the 


him, as being a perjured archbiſhop. - ' c cuſtody of caſtles and honours, particularly of Ege 
_ * Secunde dignitatis Barones, Vita P. , af.” and Berkhamſtade, even this Kelle pretence could 
Epift. S. The. c. 33, and 34. not excuſe him from giving in his accounts. 
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Hewzry II. whom he knew, calling them kars, baſtards, and ſcoundrels, abuſing earl Hamelin 


A. D. 1164. 


the king's natural brother in this manner, and upbraiding one Ralf with his cou 
fin's being hanged for felony. This intemperate language, the effect of his vic. 
lent paſſions, was not very ſuitable either to the character of an archbiſhop, the 
humility of a Chriſtian, or the patient temper and ſpirit of a confeſſor. The kin 
conducted himfelf with more decorum on the occaſion ; having the moment he 
heard of the opprobious words uſed to the archbiſhop, cauſed proclamation to be 
made through the ſtreets, that nobody ſhould revile him, or offer any inſult to him 
or his clergy. Thus he paſſed unmoleſted td the convent of St. Andrew, and ſent 
from thence three biſhops to aſk a licenſe and ſafe conduct for his departure: but 
the king deferring his anſwer till the next day, he was afraid of being arreſted, ang 
went off privately in the night, with only two ſervants. His firſt motions were 
directed northwards towards Lincoln : but then altering his courſe, travelling by 
night, and lying ſtill by day, he got at laſt to Sandwich; and putting to ſea in 4 
ſmall veſſel on Tueſday, Nev. 2, landed the next day in a creek about a league from 
Gravelines in Flanders. | | 
WHEN the archbiſhop's flight was known on the morrow, the eighth day of the 
ſeſſion, the king conſulted the great council about the meaſures proper to be taken 


on that occaſion: and * it was reſolved, not to ſeize the revenues of the ſee of 


Canterbury, nor remove any of his officers. The reſt of the day was ſpent about 
raiſing a body of foot to be ſent againſt Reſe, prince of Seuth-wales, who had broke 
the late treaty : and a certain number being promiſed by every eccleſiaſtical and lay 
perſon for the king's affiſtance, the council was diſſolved. The king, apprehen- 
ſive of Becket's making his eſcape abroad, loſt no time in diſpatching the arch- 
biſhop of York, with the biſhops of London, Worcefter, Chicheſter, and Exeter, two 
earls, two barons, and three of his chaplains, to accuſe him to the Pope, and 
ſollicite his being depoſed. He wrote alſo to Lows king of France, and Philip 
count of Flanders, charging the archbiſhop with treaſon, and defiring them not to 
ſhew the fugitive any countenance, nor receive him within their dominions: but 
notwithſtanding this requeſt, Ph:kp, as well as his brother Matthew, count of Bau- 
lagne, ſhewed him great civilities ; and * Louis, who both dreaded and hated the 
king of England, did the archbiſhop the honour of a viſit at Soiſſons, affured him 
of his protection, and wrote to the Pope in his favour. Henry had as ill ſucceſs in 
his application to the Roman pontiff, who was then at Sens; his embaſſadors, who 
croſſed the ſea from Dover the ſame day that Becket failed from Sandwich, not being 
able to prevail with him to enter into an examination of the affair, till the archbiſhop's 
arrival. It was faid, that if the Pope had readily agreed to depoſe that prelate 3, they had 
power to offer an enlargement of the income of Peterpence ; which being paid as 
yet only by copyholders, and not by all of them in England, the king propoſed to 
make it a perpetual tax, to be paid by every inhabitant of the land, for every houſe 
that had a ſmoke in it; a regulation which would improve it a thouſand pounds 2 
year above its preſent value. The embaſſadors finding themſelves put off with 
delays; and being ordered not to ſtay above three days for an anſwer, deſired him 
to ſend two legates into England, to examine the diſpute between the king and the 
archbiſhop, and to determine it finally : but he would not conſent to the propoſal, 


without reſerving a liberty of appeal to himſelf. | 


THEY were but a little way on their road from Sens, when they perceived three 


hundred horſe of Becket's train going thither : and ſending back Guy dean of 


Waltham, one of the king's chaplains, to ſee the manner. of the archbiſhop's te- 
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ception, they found it to be very pompous, all the cardinals going out of the He N II. 

own on horſeback to meet him, as well as very reſpectful and affectionate on the 7D 
of the Pope, who roſe up to kiſs and embrace him, and uſed many other | 

marks of eſteem and tenderneſs. The report, which upon their arrival at Marl. 
hreugh on Cbriſtmas eve, they made of theſe things, was far from being agreeable 
to Henry: and having his nobility about him, he ordered *, on Sr. Stephen's day, 
il the poſſeſſions of the ſee of Canterbury, and all the churches, rents, and chat- 
els of the clergy, that adhered to the archbiſhop, to be ſequeſtered. A more 
fvere method was taken in regard to Becket's relations and domeſticks, whether 
clergymen or laics; a proclamation being iſſued for their baniſhment. Such of 
his relations as lived in London, were ſummoned to his palace at Lambeth, and 
vorn, not only to quit the kingdom with the firſt fair wind, but to go directly to 
the archbiſhop ; with a view, either of afflicting him with the diſtreſs of perſons 
o near to him, and ſuffering on his account, or rather of loading him with the 
burden of their maintenance *, that he might the ſooner ſpend the great wealth, 
which he was thought to have amaſſed out of the cuſtody of the crown lands 
whilſt he was chancellor, and be reduced at laſt by poverty to a ſubmiſſion. | 
Tuxsꝝ meaſures did not produce the effect expected: moſt of the archbiſhop's 
relations, being abſolved 3 from their oath by the Pope, ſtaid in Flanders; ſuch eſpe- 
cally, as by their ſex, or infirmities, could not go to him without danger of their 
health ; the reſt were diſperſed and provided for in different provinces and churches, 
The archbiſhop, finding himſelf in too high favour at the court of Rome, to fear 
wy inconvenience from the propoſal of a reſignation, confeſſed + to the Pope in a 
private audience, that he had not been canonically elected to the ſee of Canterbury, 
but intruded into it by the terror of the regal power: 'and though neither the 
king's threats, nor the inſtances of the Engliſb biſhops, could prevail with him to 
renounce his epiſcopal authority, yet he now freely reſigned his ſee into the pontiff's 
hands; delivering him at the ſame time the ring which he wore upon his finger. 
Some of the cardinals looked upon this as a favourable opportunity of ſatisfying 
the king of England, by putting another perſon into the ſee of Canterbury, and 
providing for Becket in ſome other place: but others thinking his being treated in 
that manner after all his ſufferings, and hazarding his very life, to aſſert the claims 
of the papacy, might diſcourage others from following his example; the Pope 
zproving this latter opinion, reſtored him to his archbiſhoprick, and till he could 
recover poſſeſſion thereof, recommended him to the abbot of Pontigny, to be enter- 4. D. 1163. 
nined in that monaſtery. He had ſcarces got thither ; when conſidering that hi N 
predeceflors had been generally monks, and imagining that he had not rightly 
received his paſtoral care from the Pope's hand, unleſs he received from him like- 
wiſe the monachal habit, he beſought Alexander to do him that honour : and the 
habit was accordingly ſent him, after being hallowed by the papal benediQon. 

he Pope was as yet diſtreſſed in his affairs, though * his rival Octavian had died on 
the Wedneſday after the laſt Eqſer week, and was afraid of coming to an open 
rupture with the king of England, who had formerly done him very great and 
laſonable ſervices: yet he ventured. in Becket's favour to annul the ſentence, which 
had been given againſt him in a civil cauſe by the biſhops and barons of England, 
declaring all his goods and chattels forfeited for contumacy. The chief 7 pretences 
for this act of uſurped authority Over 4 parliament of England Were, that an infe- 
nor could not judge a ſuperior, eſpecially one who had, by his prelatical authority, 
a right to obedience ; that the proceeding was contrary to the canon law; and it 
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HEN Rv II. claſhed with the eccleſiaſtical uſage, to ſubject to a forfeiture, the goods and c 
EDX of a perſon who had none but thoſe of his church; which ought not to ſu 
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hattels 
ffer for 


the perſonal crime of its paſtor. | | 
. XI. Henry knew Becket to be capable of proceeding to any extremity ; and 
a inf though Alexander was a man of more temper, he could not tell how far, after ſuch 
ecket's mea- 


4 an extraordinary ſtretch of the papal power, he might be wrought upon by the 
other's inſtances and ſuggeſtions, to take meaſures ſtill, more violent, He had 
offended both, by the orders iſſued in his court * at Chri/tmas, for taking into cuſtody 
all perſons that ſhould appeal to the court of Rome, and for leaving * the arch. 
biſhop's name out of the prayers uſed in divine ſervice in all churches ; and thought 
it proper to go over in Lent into Normandie, in hopes of preventing an interdict on 
the realm (which he moſt apprehended) by a perſonal conference with Alexongey, 
Frequent meſſages had paſſed between them, treating of an accommodation „ but 
without any effect; the Pope's affairs, and the invitations of his friends, recalled 
him to Rome: and that method of negotiation being too ſlow for adjuſting all 
diſputes, before he ſet out on his journey, an interview was propoſed, and the time, 
as well as place, appointed. The king readily agreed to it: but infiſting that Becker 
ſhould: not be preſent, this prelate, who fearing Henry might convince the Pope 
of the reaſonableneſs of his proceedings, had come from Pontigny to take care of 
his own intereſts in the treaty, oppoſed it warmly ; ſuggeſting to Alexander, © that 
<< he might be impoſed on by the king's fluent and plauſible diſcourſes, if himſelf 
were not preſent to interpret their meaning, by what he knew of the inward ſenti- 
ments of his heart, and his real purpoſes.” It was preſumptuous in Becket to 
pretend to know the ſecrets of the king's heart; it was contrary to reaſon and 
equity, or at leaſt no fign of a diſpoſition towards peace, for the Pope to make the 
biaſſed and uncertain conjectures of a party intereſted 'in the diſpute, the rule of his 
judgment, and the teſt of the meaſures propoſed to terminate it: nor was it very 
decent for him to infiſt on the preſence of one, who had been declared a traytor by 
the higheſt judicature in his country, in a conference with the prince, whom he 
had ſo highly offended. Alexander however perſiſting in this unreaſonable demand, 
broke off the agreement for an interview: and as ſoon as he had kept Eaſter at 
Sens +, ſet out thence for Taly, accompanied as far as Bourges by Becket ; who there 
taking leave of him, returned to Pontigny. _ ingo $551 
Hxxx v, ſeeing the aſcendant, which this turbulent prelate had got over the 
Pope, thought it neceſſary, even before he left Normandie, to provide againſt the 
worſt that might happen: and he made 5 there ſeveral conſtitutions, which being 
to be obſerved over all his dominions, were tranſmitted into England by Walter de 
Grimeſby. and Winier, both of them high ſheriffs, though the latter was in prieſts 
orders. By ſome of theſe*, all appeals either to the Pope or archbiſhop were 
_ © abſolutely forbidden; the receiving? and tranſmitting; any mandate either to or 
e from either of them, and all ſuits and proceedings therein were to be puniſhed with 
te impriſonment; the chattels and poſſeſſions* of all the Popes or the archbiſnops 
< adherents, and of all belonging ta them, were to be ſeiaed and confiſcated: and 
< ſuch clergy, as having livings!ar eſtates in-England®, were in foreign parts, and did 
© not return upon the general ſummons publiſhed-in-all the: counties of the realm, 
< within three months, were to have their benefices ſequeſtered.” By others, © all 
** perſons bringing any letters from the Pope or archbiſhop, containing an inter dic, 
pere ta be puniſhed as traytors to the King and kingdumʒ fecular clergymen by the 
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« loſs of their eyes, and by caſtration, regulars by amputation of their feet, laicks by Hex RAA II. 
« hanging and leprous perſons by burning : and all biſhops”, abbots, clergy, or lay- {ans 
« men, that ſhould obey ſuch interdict, were with all their kindred to be immediately | 
« expelled the realm, and their chattels ſequeſtered.” It was to prevent any thing of 
;his nature, that orders were given for © all the ports of England to be ſtrictly 
- guarded* : and no perſon whatever being allowed either to paſs thither without the 
« king's licenſe, or to go from thence abroad without the letters of the chief juſti- 
« ciary, Whoever attempted to break 3 this ordinance was to be impriſoned.” Directions 
were likewiſe given for the careful collection of Peter-pence : but the payment 
thereof to the Pope was forbidden; they being to be kept in the exchequer *, and not 
iſued, unleſs by the king's order. The laſt article was added on occaſion of the 
biſhops of London and Norwich having publiſhed in their dioceſes the interdict laid 
in the lands of Hugh Bigot earl of Norfolk, and the excommunication denounced 
againſt his perſon by the Pope: © their doing ſo without a licenſe from the juſticiaries, 
« in contempt of the ſtatutes of Clarendon, ſubjected them to the forfeiture of their 
« chattels; and orders were given for their proſecution before the king's juſticiary. 
Theſe conſtitutions were ſent to the chief juſticiaries 5 in England, to be obſerved 
and ſworn to by all the nobility and people of the kingdom. ain 
XII. HENRV, endeavouring to improve the time he paſſed abroad, by culti- Alliance * 
wing a friendſhip with his neighbours, had an interview * ſoon after Eaſter with 2 
the king of France at Giſors; and entertained his couſin Philip count of Flanders Bretagne. 
at Rauen: but being called into England by the incurſions of the Welſb, who had 
over-run 7 Cardiganſhire, he ſent for his queen to take care of his foreign domi- 
nions; who coming over with two of her children, Richard and Maude, and 
reliding at Angers, was there delivered of her daughter Jane in the October follow- 
ing. The king, in the mean time, carrying over with him a body of forces from 
Anjou, Poitou, and his other foreign dominions , marched in Autumn into Wales; 
took the ſtrong caſtle of Cardigan, with two ſons of prince Reſe, and the children 
of ſeveral of the nobility ; flew great numbers of the 'Wel/;z and repaired: the 
caſtle of Baſingꝛoerk. It was during his ſtay in England, that the elector of Gologne 
came with other embaſſadors from the emperor 9 Frederict, to treat of a marriage 
between the king's eldeſt daughter Maude, and Henry, ſon of the late emperor 
Cimrade, and duke of Saxony and Bavaria: Robert de Thorigny adds, that they 
had a commiſſion. likewiſe to propoſe another match between the king's younger 
daughter, and a ſon of the emperor. Whatever was the caſe of this laſt propoſal, 
the firſt was approved: the articles of the contract were ſettled and ratified here 
by the king; who ſent embaſſadors the next year to Germany, to receive the ratifi- 
ation of the emperor and German 'princes ; which was given upon oath at I hit- 
ſntide, in the diet ** of Wirtzburgh. e 3 
Tux king ſeems to have kept his Chri/tmas at Oxford; being preſent in a council 
of his biſhops held there ** about that time, on occaſion of an hereſy lately broached 
in Gaſcogne, and propagated thence into Germany; thoſe who profeſſed it being 
(itinguiſhed by the name of Publicans. From the time of the Pelagian hereſy, 
England had never been infected with any thing of that nature: nor was there 
now above one perſon, a young woman, perverted by about thirty of theſe here- 
licks, as well men as women, very ignorant, and ſpeaking only the Dutch 
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plunder: and the viſcount of Porboet 3, with the lord of Fougeres, and others of 


illes, either to do him homage,” or by ſerving in his-army to merit a grant of the 
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language, that came over under the direction of one Gerard. Their chic | 
related to baptiſm, the euchariſt, and marriage, which they rejected with deteſtatic 
and being ſummoned before the council to give an account of their faith, ang 8 
be convinced of their errors by reaſoning, they abſolutely refuſed to enter into rig 
diſpute, but were reſolved to perſiſt, and ready to ſuffer for their opinions. The 
king, not caring either to puniſh them, or ſend them away uninſtructed, had called 
this ſynod in order to convince them: but their obſtinacy rendering them incorrigi- 
ble, they were declared hereticks, and delivered over to the ſecular arm for ſuch 
corporal puniſhment, as might prevent the ſpreading of their hereſy, The King 
ordered them all to be whipped, and marked with an hot iron in the forehead, and 
their ringleader to be likewiſe marked in the chin: and by a proclamation gic. 
charged all perſons from receiving them into their houſes, or giving them any 
relief. This probably was meant to provide againſt any farther infection, or to 
haſten their departure out of the realm: but it had another effect, moſt of this lilly 
enthuſiaſtic ſe& dying, either of famine or cold, during the ſeverity of the winter. 
The king did not ſtay to paſs all that ſeaſon in England: but having ſettled his 
affairs there, and provided for the ſecurity of the marches of Wales, went in the 
beginning of Lent * to viſit his foreign dominions, where ſome commotions 
rendered his preſence neceſſary. 
Son nobles of Le Maine and Bretagne had, during the king's: abſence in 
England, refuſed to obey the orders of queen Eleanor: and had made a 2 league 
together for their common ſecurity ; obliging themſelves to join for the defence of 
each other, in caſe any one of them ſhould be attacked. Henry, alarmed with an 
aſſociation which endangered the peace of his dominions, raiſed an army: and 
marching into Le Maine, ſoon reduced the diſcontented nobility, forcing them to 
furrender their caſtles. Among others, William Tatvas, and his grandſon Joby, 
ſon of Guy count of Pontbieu, delivered up their fortreſſes of Alengon and Le Riche- 
Mabile ; which having occaſioned great diſorders in the neighbourhood, and ſerving 
for a ſhelter to offenders, the king was deſirous to reſume into his hands for reſtor- 
ing the quiet of the country. Henry then entered Bretagne, took and demoliſhed 
Fougeres+ and under pretence of a contract of marriage between his fourth fon 
Geffrey, and Conſtance, the onely daughter of duke Conan, came to Rennes to take 
ſeiſin of the dutchy. The Bretons were an haſty, inconſtant, reſtleſs, rapacious, 
and turbulent people, fond of war, and ever ready to engage in it for the ſake of 


f errors 


of the nobility, had haraſſed the province during all the time of Conan govern- 
ment. Tired out by their continual inſurrections, he reſolved to provide them a 
maſter, potent and vigorous enough to keep them in order: it was with this vicw, 
that he contracted his daughter to Gefey, and made a grant to Henry, for his ſon's 
uſe, of the whole dutchy of Bretagne, except the county of Guingamp, which had 
belonged to his grandfather Stephen Derien earl of Richmond, in right of his wife 
the counteſs Hawis. Henry accordingly making a progreſs through the country, 
received the homage of all the nobility and gentry of Bretagne; and having viſited 
Combour and Dol, came to Mount S. Michael; where William, who, upon the death 
of Malcolm IV 5, on December 3, in the precedent year, had ſucceeded to the 
erown of Scotland, repaired to him, accompanied by Ninian, king of the weltern 


earldom of Northumberland. 
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XIII. THE Chriſtians in the Holy Land had lately received a great defeat. wank IL 
Buhemund prince of Antioch, Rai mond count of Tripoli, and ſome of their princes 7 D.1166 


bad been taken by the infidels: and their affairs in thoſe eaſtern parts were in ſo 


Tax for the 


iiftrefſed a condition, that without immediate ſuecours, nothing but ruin could be Hely Land. 


ged. It was a point to which the Chriſtian princes in Burgpe- gave in thoſe 
days great attention; vying generally with one another, who ſhould contribute moſt 
largely to the relief of a country, where their religion was firſt planted; and which 
had been honoured-by the ſepulchre of its divine author, Lois, king of France, 
had for that purpoſe. cauſed a collection, at the rate of a penny in the pound, to be 
made this year through all his dominions, and ordered it to be continued the four 
bllowing years: Which raiſing an emulation in Henry, he aſſembled: ſoon after 
Eafer, at Le Mans, the prelates and nobility of his foreign territories to engage them 
in a like contribution. It was agreed to be levied upon all perſons, as well clergy 
zz laity, at double the rate for the firſt year: but in the four next, it was rated only 
at a penny in the pound out of all rents, profits of huſbandry and vineyards, goods 
and chattels; every body ſwearing to the value of their goods; and a trunk with 
three locks being fixed in every church? for the charitable benevolence of the 
pariſhioners. The like contribution ſeems to have been made in England, though 
perhaps not in the ſame manner; M. Paris ſaying it was raiſed at the rate of four 
pence a ploughland. , This work of piety was done by the general conſent of the 
nobility in the king's foreign dominions; though there was no ſmall diſcontent 
among thoſe, of Patou.; which it behoved hirn either to remove, or at leaſt to pre- 
rent its effects. It was with this view, that in a conference, on November 193 at 
Lurz, he took care to ſecure Theobald 3. count of Blogs in his intereſt; by the pay- 
ment of a penſion of five hundred pounds a year; hich he had promiſed him: and 
went, on the Sunday following, to Chinon, where he met the Poiteuin barons, 
become more tractable by their deſpair of the count's aſſiſtance. There had been 
for ſome time a difference between him and Matthew count of Boulogne; who having 
married the eldeſt daughter of the late king Stephen, claimed in her right the county 
of Mortain in Normandie: he had uſed the mediation of Matthew's: brother Philip 
count of Flanders to make up the diſpute, and had propoſed to:Matthew an annuity 
of a thouſand pounds in lieu of his pretenſions to that county. In order to ſettle 
this accommodation, he had a meeting with thoſe two princes, | on December 7, 
near Rouen: and went afterwards to paſs. the Cbriſimas at Poitiers, to ſecure the 
quiet of the adjacent province. ni Dog Www. wi annan 


. 
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XIV. THESE meaſures were the more neceſſary, becauſe of the conſequences he Beeler pre- 
lad reaſon to apprehend from the furious meaſutes which Becket was eager to tences and 


take +: and would have taken much ſooner, had he not been diſſuaded by ſome of 
lis fellow-ſufferers more conſiderate then himſelf, and reſtrained by the authority of 
the Pope; who preſſed him to take rather proper methods for a reconciliation, and, 


til he ſaw the event of things, to do nothing harſh againſt the king: or kingdom. 


Alexander 5 was alarmed at the alliance contracted between the king and the 
emperor ; and not without apprehenſions, that the former might, if matters were 
puſhed to an extremity againſt him, be drawn to fide with the latter, in ſupporting 
Guy de Crema the anti-pope : nor were his own affairs as yet in ſo flouriſhing a con- 
dition, but they might be ruined by ſuch a conjunction; and theſe ſeem to have 
been the motives of that caution, which the Pope recommended. The archþiſhop, 

" Chron. Gervaſ. col. Rob. de Monte, * Trivet. « 3 Fpilt. S. Thom I. i. ep. | 
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3 | however; 


proceedings, 


Hz xv H. however, till he got leave to lance his cenſures, which he ſollicited in the mot 
NN manner, and could not ſee deferred without the utmoſt impatience, made 
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earneſt 


letters and agents a terrible outcry in all places; pretending his cauſe to be 4. An 
of God; that Chrift was judged in his perſon before a lay-tribunal, and crucified again 
in bis ſufferings; of which he gave a tragical account. He repreſented his own 
departure out of England, as an act of perſecution * on the king's part; though 
voluntary on his own, effected without his majeſty's knowledge, and defigned to 
avoid paying his juſt debts: and the conſtitutions of Clarendon, © as contrary 3 to 
ce the Chriſtian faith, becauſe contrary to the eccleſiaſtical liberties, there being but 
one faith and one liberty, and every derogation from the one being ſo likewiſe 
from the other.” He did not fail to admoniſh the king himſelf; to tell bim, 
that he derived all his power from the church +, but the church had her's from 
Chriſt; that prieſts were exempt from human laws, and the ſecular power ought 
always to be ſubject to the eccleſiaſtical ; and required him to give up the ancient 
cuſtoms and regalities of his crown : but Henry underſtood the rights of his crown 
too well to part with them, upon ſuch empty declamations, and trifling pretences, as 
were made uſe of by Becket in his letters. | 
CuR1sT did not come upon earth to make any alteration in civil government, nor 
to aſſume to himſelf any power of judicature : this he expreſsly diſclaimed, and 
declared his kingdom not to be of this world. Agreeable hereto, the church which 
he founded had originally no juriſdiction in the cognizance of cauſes : but confined 
herſelf to matters of religion and faith, wherein ſhe judged by way of polity ; to 
the correction of manners in caſes of publick ſcandal, wherein ſhe proceeded by 
way of cenſure; and to the terminating of differences among Chri/tians, wherein 
ſhe ated by way of arbitration, All her acts of power lay in the conferring or 
denial of the ſacraments, in enjoining or relaxing penance, in iſſuing or removing 
ſuſpenſions and excommunications, which are rather cenſure or correction, than 
abſolute juriſdiction. Theſe acts extend only to the ſouls of men; which are not 
liable to a conſtraint, properly fo called, but only to perſuaſion : and whilſt the 
ſecular authority can exact obedience by force and terror, the eccleſiaſtical works 
purely by exhortations; having in itſelf no coercive power, Whatever judicial 
power or juriſdiction is at preſent enjoyed by the church in any part of the CHriſtian 
world, it was originally derived from the grants or permiſſions of princes : and for 
the four or five firſt centuries of Cbriſtianity, all eccleſiaſticks, being members of 
the civil ſociety, were tried, in all civil and criminal cauſes, by the ſecular magiſtrate. 


Conftantine the Great judged in the caſe of Cecilian, a cauſe of an eccleſiaſtical | | 


nature; as his ſon Conſtantius did in the caſe of Stephen biſhop of Antioch : nor 
was there any exemption granted by the imperial laws to biſhops and clergymen, 
till the time of Juſtinian; who firſt granted biſhops the privilege of not pleading 
before lay-judges ; but though he enlarged their juriſdiction, he ſtill reſerved the 
right of appeals to himſelf. It is evident from the nature of the penalties, that 
pecuniary mulcts, impriſonments, mutilation of members, and other corporal 
puniſhments muſt be derived from the ſecular power: and as to eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
it is plain from the Theodofian and Juſtinian codes, that the emperors inflicted tem- 
poral penalties, even in the caſe of hereſy. Princes ever had, from the beginning 
of the world, an authority to puniſh the crimes of their ſubjects : nor can this be 
taken away by the cenſures of the church upon them; the ſame fact being co- 
gnizable by both powers, and puniſhable by the one with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and 
by the @ther with civil penalties; the civil power not being qualified to inflict eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſures, nor the eccleſiaſtical authorized to denounce civil puniſhments 
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farther than ſhe is empowered by the civil magiſtrate. HEN RV II. 
any r 5 ; 
CHRISTIAN princes indeed were from time to time very bountiful to the church, DN 


aud fond of adding to her privileges: but yet a learned author * maintains, that the 
popes had not, even in Rome, the jus carceris, or a power of impriſoning, till it was 
ted them by Charles the Great; who giving them territories to ſupport their dig- 
nity, laid the foundation of their temporal grandeur. Other princes, moved by his 
example, granted the ſame right to other biſhops in their cities : but in England, 
where the biſhops exerciſed the judicial power, granted them by the ſtate, in the county- 
courts, in concert with the civil judge, they had no ſuch right till the latter end of 
William the Conqueror's reign, when the two judicatures were ſeparated. The matters 
copniſable in the eccleſiaſtical court were then fixed; and to preſerve an harmony 
hetween it and the courts of law, certain regulations were made; ſome traces 
whereof appear in the conſtitutions of Clarendon : all which are either uſages of 
the Saxon times, or elſe inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by the Conqueror (when he intro- 
duced the papal authority, and ſeparated the two judicatures) to guard the civil 
power from the encroachments of the eccleſiaſtical. Theſe barriers of the civil 
authority were diſagreeable to the Popes ; who made it their conſtant endeavour to 
demoliſh them, that they might aſſume as abſolute a power in England, as they had 
uſurped in other countries: and they attacked them in the ſame way, by making 
canons in ſynods of their own creatures, and calling them divine laws ; to which 
the cuſtoms and conſtitutions of all countries were to give way, as being laws merely 
human. It was but an ill return in the clergy, for the privileges granted them by 
princes, to diſown the fountain from whence they flowed ; to claim them by divine 
right ; to arrogate to themſelves what other privileges they pleaſed ; and to make 
uſe of ſuch pretended privileges, to ſupplant and deſtroy the authority of their 
benefactors. No monarchy, no conſtitution of any country can ſubſiſt, if its laws 
are to be ſet aſide by the decrees of a foreign, whether papal or other, power: and 
there cannot well be a greater abſurdity, than appears evidently in the notion, that 
the laws of a land are repealed, and the obligation of ſubjects to obey them ceaſes, 
whenever a Pope's decretal, or a canon of a foreign council enaQts any thing to the 
contrary, Yet on this abſurd pretence was founded all the oppoſition made by 
Becket to the conſtitutions of Clarendon, which were not new laws, but merely 
declarative of the old, and an affirmance, either. of the ancient cuſtoms of the 
realm, or of rights which the kings of England had always enjoyed. This is fo 
clear, that in the collection of letters, during the archbiſhop's ſeven years exile, 
made at that time, lodged in the Vatican, and from the copy there preſerved, printed 
at Bruxelles, A. D. 1682, there is not ſo much as an attempt to ſhew, that they 
were not the ancient uſages and laws of the kingdom : but all that is alledged 
againſt them conſiſts in this, that they were unlawful, and ought to be annulled, 
becauſe contrary to the canon law, or to the decrees of Popes and foreign councils. 


Becket and his adherents, to make up what was wanting in the juſtice of their 
cauſe, and in the weight of their arguments, by a cant and ſophiſtical way of 
expreſſion, always take care to dignify thoſe canons and decrees with the title of 


the laws of God 3, in contradiſtinction to the laws of the kingdom, which they 
repreſent as mere human traditions: and though the civil power is as much the 
ordinance of God, as the ecclefiaſtical, however conveyed by a different channel, and 
8 expreſsly declared to be ſo in the New Teſtament, yet they perpetually inſiſt on 


' Gianmone, Hift. di Napoli, l. vi. c. $. j of them tp ſhew the true order wherein they were 
Among the maguſcripts of the Bodleian library wrote, thereby remedy the confuſion, wherein they 
i Oxford, Arch. E. 99, is a manuſcript of this ſtand in the collection. | 
collection wrote in an hand of the time of Henry Il, 3 See Epiſt. S. Tho, I. iii. ep. 91. I. iv. ep. 1 
ing formerly to Alan prior of Canterbury, l. v. ep. 67. & paſſim. 5 
hath put at the head of the epiſtles a table 
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Hewzv II. this fallacy z which, with ſome pompous quotations, and ſolemn miſapplications of 
SD. 16. paſſages of ſcripture, nothing to the purpoſe, is all they have to ſay for their mh 
and in defence of their conduct. | | 
Tais is the ſubſtance of all the archbiſhop's apologetical, declamatory and 
commonitory letters; the particulars whereof it would be equally tedious 10 uſe. 
leſs to relate: and as to the liberties of the church, for which he pretended to be 

a champion, the king certainly, who invaded no eccleſiaſtical privilege allowed 
the laws of the kingdom, conſulted much more the honour and the true riphts 
and liberties of the Church of England ; when he offered over * and over to ſubmit 
the diſpute to her judgment, than Becket did, either in declining it, or in giving 
up the dignity and independency of the church of Canterbury, by taking a new 
illegal inveſtiture of his ſee from the Pope, or in ſuing to him for a grant of the 
primacy * of all England. This he obtained, with an inhibition to the metropolitan 
of 3 York, to carry his croſs erect in the province of Canterbury: and the Pope wrote 
likewiſe on May 3, to! the biſhops of England, ordering them to procure a reſti. 
tution of all the benefices belonging to Becker's clergy and the profits thereof, on 
pain of excommunication, without the benefit of an appeal. Alexander had been 
received in Rome on Nov. 21, in the foregoing year: and his affairs ſeeming to be 
in a proſperous condition, he now thought fit to allow the archbiſhop to purſue his 
own meaſures. Becket 5 accordingly going from Pontigny to Sorfſons, watched 
there all night at the ſhrine of St. Dranſius; who is thought by the French to ren- 
der champions, who perform that ceremony, invincible : and“ being thus fortified 
in his reſolution, haſted to YVezelay, in order to thunder out on Whitſunday ¶ June 12) 
an excommunication againſt the king of England and his miniſters. But having 
advice two days before of the king's being very ill, he for that reaſon leſt him out 
of the cenſure: and contented himſelf with ſending him threatening letters, that 
it ſhould be denounced in a ſhort time, if he did not repent, and make ſatisfaction 
for what he had done againſt the church. In this cenſure were involved ſeveral of 
the king's miniſters by 7 name; all * that were concerned in the ſequeſtration of 
the poſſeſſions of the church of Canterbury; and all that either obeyed, favoured, 
or put in execution the conſtitutions of Clarendon, which he took upon him to 
annul, and abſolved every body from the oaths they had taken for their obſerya- 
tion. th | 3 | 

Tux ſentence of excommunication, beſides its effect in ſpirituals, was the 
more inconvenient and terrible in thoſe days, by reaſon, as well of a prevailing 
notion, that it rendered people infamous and deteftable, depriving them in a 
manner of civil ſociety, and cauſing them to be. ſhunned as if infected with the 
plague, as of ſome papal decretals, diſabling ? them to make wills or contracts, to 
ſue at law, to do any legal act, or exerciſe any office of ſtate or judicature. But 
Becket's cenſures were little minded ; ſcarce any body caring either to publiſh his 
ſentence, or to avoid thoſe whom he had excommunicated : and as the wiſeſt per- 
ſons aſcribed his proceedings to pride and paſſion, this perhaps might be one rea- 


uſe, 


* 


Epiſi. S. Tbomæ, |. i. ep. 38. 128. 

. ep. 75. . ep. 18. 79. 

4 5. ep. 72. 119. 120. 121. 122. 
Ib. ep. 140. 143. 145 6 M. Paris. 


embaſſador into Germany had been falſely accuſed 
of * communicating with the archbiſhop of Cologne, 


and being choſen by ® the chapter of Sarum, had 
been inſtalled in that deanery againſt the Pope's and 
© Becket's mandates; which forbad the chapter to 
proceed to an election without the conſent of the 


3 


de Tvelcheſter archdeacon of Poitiers, for communi- 


1 the chief juſticiary, and Jocelin de Baliol, for main- 
7 Viz. John de Oxford, who having been ſent 


S. Thome, |, i. ep. 146. 


Epil. S. Thome, l. i. ep. 264 · Ä Ep. 106 · 


members, that followed Becket in his exile; Richard 


cating with the ſaid archbiſhop ; Richard de Luct 


taining the conſtitutions of Clarendon; Ralf de 
Brac, Hugh de St. Clair, and Richard de Fitz Ber- 
nard for being ſequeſtrators of the poſſeſſions of 
the ſee of Canterbury. 8 

s Ep. 96. 9 Fitz Stephens, p. 54 Epift. 
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on, why he applied to the Pope * to ratify his ſentence. To provide againſt its He x xv II, 


conſequences, orders were ſent to England to have the ports ſtrictly * guarded; to 

ent the bringing over of the Pope's letters or mandates : and the prelates of the 
kingdom, meeting ſoon after at London, appealed from it to the Pope; who at 
1aſt 3 reſolved to ſend two legates to make up the difference between the king and 
che archbiſhop. Henry had before expreſſed his diſpleaſure at Becket's being en- 
ertained in Pontigny, but was now ſo incenſed at his proceedings, that he wrote 
to the general chapter of the Ciſtertianss, and threatned to ſeize all their eſtates 
throughout his dominions, if he was ſubſiſted any longer in that abbey. The 
uchbiſhop hereupon, after near two years ſtay at 5 Pontigny, left it on Nov. 11: 
and coming to Sens, was honourably ſupported by the king of France for four years, 
in the monaſtery of St. Colombe. The onely effect of his excommunication, yet 
not of that alone, was the biſhop of London's reſignation of the benefices and 
effects of Becket's clergy, which had been ſequeſtered into his hands ; and paying 
the profits thereof into the Exchequer, about the end of this year: the 7 ſum after 
a ſequeſtration of two years was ſo very ſmall, that it affords reaſon to think, the 
number of the clergy, who adhered to the archbiſhop, and followed his fortune, to 
be very inconſiderable. 

To ſtrengthen his party and procure more reſpect to his authority, the arch- 
biſhop'defired, and obtained from the Pope, the character of legate of England; 
with leave to exerciſe his legatine powers over all the kingdom, except the dioceſe 
of York, which was exempted from his juriſdiction, becauſe the archbiſhop of that 
ſee was legate of Scotland; and it was a rule in the court of Rome not to ſubject the 
church of a legate, whilſt he enjoys the character, to any other legate, on account 
of his legation. As there are no dates to any of the letters in the above quoted 
collection, except the Pope's; and in theſe, the year is never mentioned, it is not 
eaſy to aſcertain the preciſe time, when this legation was granted to Becket : but 
it ſeems to be in A. D. 1166, becauſe the Pope's letters notifying it to him are 
dated? OF. g, at Anagni, a town in the Campagna di Roma, twelve leagues 
from Rome, and a place which he might eaſily viſit; whilſt he was maſter of that 

city, and his affairs were there in a proſperous condition. It was not at firſt per- 
haps intended to publiſh theſe legatine powers, but to reſerve the exerciſe thereof 
till a convenient time, when they might be executed, without any danger to the 
intereſts of Alexander, or when matters were come to an extremity. But Becket, 
who, after his ſolemn excommunication on Whitſunday, above related, had proceeded 
to paſs the like cenſure. on all that guarded the ports**, and had ſummoned the 
biſhops of London, Sarum, Hereford, and others to attend him within forty days 
after notice, thought fit to notify them earlier; either out of vanity, or to procure 
obedience to his cenſures and ſummons, the force and effects whereof had been 
ſuſpended by the biſhops appeals. Thus on Jan. 25, when the bithop of London 


+ hd. ie.” 
A. D. 1167. 


was '3 at the high altar in his church, celebrating the feſtival of St. Paul, an un- 


' 16. ep. 138. 118. J Ep. 140. 146, 147. and was forced to retire to Beneventoin the kingdom 
. } Chron. Gervaſ. col. 1400. + Vita S. Tho, of Naples, under the king of S:c:/y*s protection: 
Pref. ep. p. 86, 87. ep. ſeq. 138. 129. but Frederic being called away by the revolt of the 
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Fitz Stephens, p. 54+ Epiſt. 

8. Tho. 1. i. ep. 45. 123. It was 1081. 145. 6d. 
Ib. ep. 168. 9 Ib. ep. 115. See ep. 129. 
131. | 
'* It appears from a cotem writer, author 

ol the Acts of Alexander III, that this Pope was re- 
ceived in Roze, Nov. 21, . D. 12165; that he 
kept poſſeſſion of it, till Fuly A. D. 1167, when he 


was driven out by the emperor. Frederic, ¶ Triveti 


Amal. an. 1167.) and the antipope Guy de Crema, 


cities of Lombardy, he came nearer Rome to Anagni 


in A. D. 1169, though he did not recover poſſeſſion 
of Rome itſelf, till A. D. 1178. Baron. Annal. t. xii. 


p. 647+ 671. 743, and 44. It appears alſo that 


the Pope was at Rome, when John de Oxford nego- 
tiated with him, from Epiſt. S. Theme, I. i, 164. 
166. See alſo I. ii. ep. 66. : | 
Vita S. Thome Pref. Ep. p. 93. 
12 Ep. 130. 13 Ib. ep. 131. 
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Hexxy II. known perſon delivered to him authentic copies of the bull of legation an 
233 Becket's letters, to be tranſmitted to all the prelates of the realm, notifying his] 

tine powers, and enjoining them to reſtore, within two months, all his — 
their benefices under pain of excommunication, with a bar to all appeals, This 
mandate, flowing from the papal authority, exerted by a legate, could not be ſuſ. 
pended by an appeal: and put the biſhop under great difficulties; ſeeing no remed 
or fence againſt it, but being obliged either to execute the mandate, or incur 0. 
uſual cenſure of diſobedience. The Pope however had not yet, by any act of his 
own, notified this legation of Becket to the biſhops and clergy of England; the 
letters for that purpoſe not being diſpatched * till after April 24 following ; on 
which day they are dated from the palace of Lateran. 

Tu is ſtep was probably then taken, for the more effectual removing of the uneaſineſs 
which the archbiſhop felt on account of the legation of the cardinals William of Pow: 
and Orho, who ſet out about that time from Rome; and with the ſame view as thoſe 
other acts, by which the Pope then confirmed his primacy, and exempted him from the 
cogniſance or judgment of the legates. But before that day came, the biſhop of 
London was rid of his fears, by the adroitneſs of John de Oxford; who was ſent 
by the king to Rome, along with Jobn Cumin and Ralf de Tamworth, agents 
employed by the Engliſb biſhops and clergy to notify their appeal; and who, if he 
did not ſucceed in his negotiation, ſo as to get the archbiſhop removed to ſome archie- 
piſcopal dignity in foreign parts, or the ancient cuſtoms of England confirmed, had 
yet gained time for a negotiation, and prevailed with the Pope to take the appel- 
lants under his protection and to ſuſpend all the 3 effects of Becket's cenſures and 
ſummons; who was not a little incenſed at being thus ſtopped in the very entrance 
upon his legation. This was done by perſuading the court of Rome that it was no 
difficult matter to make an accommodation between the king and the archbiſhop: and 
the Pope was ſo pleaſed with the thing, and the reaſons he urged to prove it feaſible, 
that he immediately reſtored him to the deanery of Sarum, and reſolved to ſend the 
cardinals, William, a favourer of the king's cauſe, and Ozho, a zealous partiſan of 
Becket into Nermandie, to bring about the accommodation. Cumin and Tam- 
worth, leaving Rome on Jan. 1, returned in the beginning of the next month: 
and John de Oxford, returning not long after, made the biſhops of England 
eaſy about their appeal, and reſolved to meet the legates upon their arrival in Nor- 


mandie. 


XV. WuitsT theſe things were tranſacting, a rupture had happened between 
the crowns of France and England; the occaſion whereof is variouſly related. 
Some + imputed it to the count of St. Gilles, with whom Henry was ſtill at variance 
about Toulouſe ; others to Foſſe archbiſhop of Tours, who was for delivering the money, 
collected in Tauraine for the ſervice of the Holy Land, to the king of France, becauſe he 
was patron of his church, but was hindered from doing ſo by the king of England ; 
who reſolved to ſend it thither by his own meſſengers, as it was collected in his ter- 
ritories. It was ſtill more generally thought to be on account of archbiſhop 
Becket + but however all thoſe things might contribute to exaſperate Louis, the 
immediate occaſion of the war ſeems to have been Henry's invaſion of Auvergne, 
a fief held under him as count of Poitiers, or duke of Guienne. The king of Eng- 
land had kept Chriſtmas at Poitiers, whither his ſon Henry had come to him from 
England: and went ſoon after into Guienne ; where he had in Lent a conference 
with the count of St. Gilles, the particulars whereof are not related; but there is 
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William count of Auvergne had diſinherited the young count his nephew, and 
had promiſed to abide by the king of England s determination in the matter of their 
diſpute ; but, inſtead. of keeping bis word, had gone over to the king of France, 
and endeavoured to ſet the two kings at variance. This incenſing Henry, he fell with 
an army, ſoon after: Eaſter, into Auvergne and waſted the count's lands: which 
ſcems to have drawn Lows with: another army into tlie Vein Nor mand; where 
he ſtaid four days, ravaging the country. Hury marching /(thither with his 
forces, had a conference with the king: of France on the octaves of Egſter, to treat 
of peace: but the French nobility: being averſe to an accommodation, the treaty had 
no effect, and both princes applied themſelves to raiſe more forces, and to fortify 
their Aſtles. The king af France invading. the bordets of Mermandie, burnt 
ſereral Images between Mante and Paceys! Henry was lo exaſperated at this 
method of making war, that; notwithſtanding the great deference which he had 
do him; as his ſuperior, „he tookland burnt. Chaumont, a very ſtrong caſtlo; where 
the French had cheix military cheſt and a magazine of victuals. Louis in revenge burnt 
Andeli,,a town belonging to the ſee of Rouen : but a ſtop was ſoon after put to the 
miſeries of the country by a truce; which was made in August, for the ſuſpen- 
ſon of all hoſtilities till the Eaſen following. This allowed Henry time to 
make an expedition; into Bretagne tj where iht ſubdued the county of Leon; Forcing 
Guomar the viſcount to ſubmit; and deliver hoſtages for his future fidelity 
_ WertsT the was in that uit he rectivedadvice of the deceaſe of his mother, 
Maude the empreſs.4 who died on SD, at Nouen, and das buried in the abbey 
of Bec, to which ſhe had been a great betefactreſs. This princeſs founded three 
monaſteries in Nor mandie, beſides that of; Sroneiey in England r and was as much 
diſtinguiſhed by; her judgment and prudence, as hyiher pidty and devotion > which 
lat were probably the qualities that moved tie Pope and the archbiſhop⸗ to write 
to her, and defirp her interceſſion ta accomtiodate the diſput betyreen her ſon and 
Becket. | She was entirely ſatisfied. that Henry was drawn intd that diſpute, purely 
by his zeal: for juſtiqe; and that the conſtitiitions of Charendon were agreeable to 
the ancient rights of the cron and the cuſtoms of the kingdom: but i ſne thought 
it wrong to put thoſe cuſtoms in Writing and to extort from the clergy a promiſe 
of obſerving, them; theſe, things not having been done by any of the king's prede- 
ceſſors. With regard to the healing of that breach, it was her dpinion; that the 
belt way was, to wave the points of the writing and promiſe, and to provide in 
general for the obſervation of the ancient cuſtoms of the realm; with ſuch a mo- 
deration, that the liberty of the church ſhould not be deſtroyed by the ſecular 
judges,' nor the biſhops abuſe their eccleſiaſtical liberty. It was with ſome diffi- 
culty, that Maude was brought to uſe her good offices in this affair of a mediation: 
but ſhe had engaged in it a, little before her death; which event left the work to 
this year into Normandie, fon that purpaſe. ov hat ad nen 317 16 hn 
Tuxsx legates ſets out from Rome before the ſeyenth of ay and whether they 
had any power granted them to determine the diſpute: in a judicial way or no, the 
reports which had preyailed of. their deſign to condemn Becket! and to determine 
the diſpute as the king of Exgland pleaſed, the complaints of the archbiſhop, with 
his reſolution. to reject their judicature, and the preſſing inſtances of the court of 
France, in his favout, engaged the Pope ta ſend after them orders to uſe their en- 
deayours for curing Becket of chat ſuſpicion, and for making peace between him 
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Hex ny Il. and Henry, but not to go into England not meddle in the conſecration of biſhops 


7110). to vacant ſees *, till the reconciliation was effected. Their motions 


began their journey, were very flow ; all the roads between Rome and Venice . 
beſet by the emperor's forces, or the Gibelins: but paſſing from che latter of thoſ. 
places by Turin, and through Provence to Montpehrer, they got at laſt, in the begin- 
ning of November, to Caen in Normandie; where they found the king with à 
number of his biſhops. and abbots as well of England, as of his other dominions 
Henry expected that 3 they had brought powers to terminate all matters in diſpute, | 
by a ſentence that would have confirmed the conſtitutions of Clarendon ; which all 
the biſhops there preſent atteſted to be the ancient cuſtoms of the realm, and he was 
himſelf ready to give up any, that it could be - pretended, were introduced in his 
own time: but when he found the contrary, and that the archbiſhop had been 
exempted from their judgment by letters ſince they began their journey, he was 
highly incenſed ; and it. was with reluctance *, that he conſented at laſt to their © 
treating with Becket about an accommodation. The Pope had wrote to this pre- 
late, inhibiting him from ifſuing any ſentence againſt the king, or any of his king- 
dom 5, and -preffing him earneſtly to take proper meaſures for a peace and recon- 
ciliation : but he was not of a temper to hearken to this advice; and when the 
legates defired him to meet them at a certain place and time, in order to learn his 
ſentiments on the ſubject, he excepted to the place, as lying in the king of Eng- 
land's land, though a ſafe-condu&' was ſent him; being reſolved to meet no where 
but in the French territories, at a-place he named- himſelf, and to put off the day 
from the eleventh to the eighteenth of November. On this laſt day they met at 
Planches between Gifors and Trie : and the legates recommending to him, that he 
would humble himſelf a little to the King, ſo as to afford them means of making 


an accommodation, and deſiring to know his mind with regard to the terms, he 


would enter o into no particulars; When they propoſed, for the peace of the church, 
that he ſhould reſign his ſee, if the king would renounce his cuſtoms, he refuſed: 
nor would he ſubmit to their judgment; when they aſked him the queſtion, and 
told him that the king and biſhops had promiſed to leave all the points in diſpute 
to their arbitration. His pretence was, that he had received no mandate from the 


Pope on the ſubject: and till himſelf and all his clergy were reſtored, he would 


not enter into any treaty, or agree to any method for determining the difference; a 


conduct naturally? enough to be expected from a man, that had declaimed in all 


places againſt one of the legates, as well as the king, in the bittereſt and moſt inju- 
Tux legates, deſpairing of any ſucceſs in their negotiation, returned however to 
the kings, to give him an account of what had paſſed: and found him with his pre- 
lates at Argentan. The biſhops took that occafion to acquaint them with ſeveral 
invaſions made by | Becket upon their authority, and with his conduct towards the 
king: to whom; on a juſt ſtate of the accompt, he was indebted forty thouſand 
© marks of the rents he had received whilſt chancellor, and refuſed to make any 
* fatisfation, on the ridiculous pretence of his not being obliged to it, becauſe he 
had nat been called to an accompt at the time he was advanced to the ſee of Cor- 
©; ferbury ; as if he imagined, that debts'were wiped off by a promotion, juſt as fins 
et were. pardoned by baptiſm. The time of their former appeal was now 
"expired; and expecting, after the -logates departure, every thing that was violent 
from the archbiſhop, who importuned the Pope continually for leave to iſſue out 
excammunications and interdicts, they renewed their appeal, taking near a year's 
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me for it, by fixing the day of hearing to the Martinmar following: and the He xy th 

jegates not only gave them appellatories , but ſignified to Becket, that he was not to FD 

gals any cenſure either upon them, the king, or the realm, without the Pope's ex- 
direction. The king, not a little vexed at being diſappointed of all his expe: 

aations from this legation, deſired the cardinals at parting, to repreſent his caſe 

i, the Pope, and get the archbiſhop removed out of his dominions : and ſent Henry 

Pichum, with Reginald, ſon to the biſhop of Sarum, to ſollicite the court of Rome 

an the ſubject; not without ſame inſinuations, that though he had not yet complies 

gith the emperor's inſtances in the behalf of the anti-pope, yet if he was denied 

juſtice, he might be tempted to take hs own methods of redreſs: The lejfates 

having nothing more to do, left the king on the Tueſday after. the firſt Sunday in 

Advent, and ſet 3 out for Paris, in order to execute another part of their inſtructions, 

and to ſettle a peace between the two crowns; in which they had as little ſucceſs, as 

in the chief ſubject of their legation. "#7 1097 Hi r ac; ort Ho! 

Tux barons of Paitou and Guienne had: been for ſome time full of complaints, 4. D. 1168. 
on account of ſome pretended privileges. which Henty had either invaded, or did — TY 
got care to allow them: and the king of France had ſo enflamed theit diſcontents l, 
that, encouraged by the promiſe of his aſſiſtance, the counts of #:gouleſme and 
La Marche, the Vicamte de Towars,  Aimery de Lefiguan, Robert and Hugh de Silly, 
with many others of the nobility broke out into an open rebellion; and made horri- 
ble ravages in the country. They choſe an improper time for their inſurrection, 
whilſt the truce with France was ftill ſubſiſting: and the king af England having 
paſſed the Chriſtmas at Argenton, marched againſt them as foo a8 the holidays 
were, over, took the ſtrong caſtle of Lefigran, deſtroyed their tons, and ſoon 
reduced them to ſo low a condition, that they were ready to ſubmit; had it nqt 
been for the hoſtages, which, in conſequence. of their engagements with Funde, 
they had delivered to Louis for a ſecutity, that they Huld not lay down their arms 
nithout his conſent. To remove: this obſtacle to a pacification of that part of is 

dominions, Henry leaving good garriſons in the caſtles, and the care of | the.country | 
to his queen and Patric D Rureum carl of Salzſbury, went at the end. of after 
holidays to treat with the king of Fance, between Mante and Pacty, about a peace, 
or a renewal: of the truce, which was then expiring. In this conference he com- 
plined heavily of the methods taken to dehauch bis ſubjects from their allegiance, 
and demanded. the hoſtages of the Paitevins: but the French not aaring to reſtore 
them, and warm diſputes ariſing, all he could do, was to continue the true till a 
week after Midſummer; a ſtep very convenient in the ſituation of His affairs. He 
lad ſcarce ſet, out for the conference, before the Paiteuint bad treacheroufly-fur- 
prized and ſlain the earl of Saliſpury: he was tempted to take immediate venge- 

ance on Guy de Ligſignan, and the ether authors of that murder, hut was obliged to 
luſpend his reſentment; being called by a more urgent occaſion into Bretagne, tlie 
barons of which country had refuſed upon ſummons ta come to his afſiſtanoe. 
Inis refractorineſs was owing chiefly. to':Exdo_yiſcount Porbvet,. on whom: he 
bad beſtowed great favours in order to engage him in his ſervice : but nothing being 
able to keep that nobleman quiet, who, pretended; in right of his late wife, to ho 
k{s than the government of the whole province, Henry had, at laſt expelled him 
the country. The court. of Hronte was the coriſtant. refuge of all che .mutinous 
nobility in the king of. England s foreign dominions: Eudi entering into meaſures 
with that court, dre Oliver de Dinan, and his couſin :Raland; With many of :the 
Breton lords, into the like engagements; e d Was — 1 
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HNA IL for getting rid of the Engh/h dominion. | The promiſe of French ſuccours 
1 great encouragement to this defection: they had complied with all the con 
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was the 
quired of them by Lows, and had put hoſtages into his hands, upon the — 2 
as the Poitevins. Henry, ever active, vigorous, and expeditious in all his meaſurce 
marched, as ſoon as he had rene wed the truce, with an a ae Bretge; 1 
and demoliſhed the. caftles ef Jocrlin and Arab, "Eudo's Ittongeſt fojuajr 
reduced Vannes, with all the country of Porhoet, and half that of Curnauſilli. ant 
having waſted all his lands, marched back, and fell upon the country about Dine 
and S. Malo; which he treated in the ſame manner. There he tobk the caſtled of 
Hedd: and Bocberel; diſmantled that of Tintigny ; and would have reduced all che 
ſtrongholds of Oli uer and Roland, if he had not been called away to mat thi 
king of France at La Ferte Bernard on the octaves of Midſummer, in bopes of 
renewing the truce, if a peace could not be concluded. The obſtacle of the h ages 
ſtill remained; the Bretons were in treaty with the 'noblefſe of Le Maine, for raiſing 


an inſurrection in that province: and the French thinking they might carry on the 
war with advantage, whilſt the Bretons, Poitevins, and their neighbours: Coed 


in their ræbellion, and divertetl a great part of Henry's forces; the conference broke 
off without any effect, and the war, being immediately renewed, laſted till Adden 
HxxRx prepared for it with his uſual caution: and not to have too many enemics 


on his hands at a time, had, by a conſiderable penſion, made up all differences with - 


Matthew count of Boulogne; who had the year befote fitted out a fleet of fix hundred 
veſſels in order to an invaſion of England: | His attempt was diſappointed by the 
vigilance of Richard de Luci, chief juſtioiary and guardian of the realm: hat 49 it 
was troubleſome and expenfive'to be continually on the guard againſt ſuch enter- 
prizes, the king thought it proper to comply with his demand of an equivalent for 
the county of -Mortoin, and to! engage him in his ſervice.” That prince, propoſing 
to come: to his aſſiſtance with à body of knights, was denied a paſſage by land 
through Jahr count-of Punthreutr territories; and put to the. charge and inconve- 
nience ofi a ſea- voyage to perform his ſtipulations. The king reſenting this refuſal, 
fell into Panthitu; deſtroyed the country; and burnt above forty towns: but 
whilſt he was thus einployed, the king of Fane, making a ſudden incurſion into 
the frontiers of Normandie, ſurprized and burnt Cheſuebrun, tiear Vernueil. Henry, 
advancing to oppoſe the enemy, who retired upon his approach, cut off part of their 


redttook the-ſeneſchal of the court of Flanders, with ſeveral other knights, pri. 


ſoners, and 6ver-ran the province of Le Perce. In ſuch little actions, as the taking 
.of caſtles, and the ſkirmiſhes of parties, was tile war carried on without coming to 
algeniral engagement; though the two kings, equally warlike, were both in the 


field at the head of great ar mies. 


* 


10 fis ftuatioh uf affairs, it was no fmall inſtance of "Henry's prudence, or of | 


üs ſteddineſs to the prinriples he profeſſed in religion, that he rejected the offers 

made him by the emperor, and princes of ' Germany, of ſending him great ſuccours, 
and invading France with a powerſuk army. Queen Eleanor had gone over at the 
latter end of the laſt year into Zxgldnd, to prepare matters for the ſending away her 
daughter Mud to be married to: Herry duke of Saxony, purſuant to the contract 
amade ſome yvars before, and to receive the elector of Cologne; and other embaſſadors, 
ho were ſent to convey; her to her huſband; The young princeſs accordingly went 


o Bermany in tlie beginning of this year; with a prodigious ſum of money for her 


fortune, raiſed by à genctal aid from all the knights fees in England, and by a fine 

of fave thouſamd marks laid upon the Jeui, allowed to ſtay in the kingdom. At 
the Yhitſentide following, the emperor had held a diet of the empire at Virtaburg b, 
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the fulleſt that had been known of a long time; the duke of Saxony, with all the Hz x av II- 
great princes of Germany aſſiſting at it: and there a reſolution was taken to ſupport TD 
the intereſts of the anti-pope Paſchal, and in caſe of his death (which happened 
ſoon after) thoſe of his ſucceſſor Calixtus. "This was confirmed by the oaths of all 
t; and endeavours were uſed to draw the king of England into the confe- 
deracy by the offers abovementioned: but he declined them, either out of princi- 
ple, or for fear of increaſing the troubles of his kingdom, already diſordered 
enough by the diſpute about the conſtitutions of Clarenden; though he had lately 
met with great provocations in that affair. The king of France, whoſe friendſhip 
was abſolutely neceſſary to Pope Alexander, whilſt his title to the papacy was con- 
| troverted, had been exceedingly irritated at his grant of a diſpenſation for the 
marriage of the king of England's ſon Geffery with the heireſs of Bretagne, the 
parties being in the third degree of conſanguinity; and at the mildneſs or flowneſs 
of his proceedings in the cauſe of Becket. This prelate*, importuning Alexander 
continually for leave to ifſue out his cenſures againſt the king and realm of Eng- 
lud: and being ſupported by the inſtances of Louis, prevailed at laſt to have a day 
fixed for the reſtoring him to his ſee, and his clergy to their henefices; | and in caſe 
that was not done, had liberty given him 3, to excommunicate the king, and lay an 
interdict on the kingdom. V. de. Pavie, one + of the legates, had indeed procured 
a reſcript for ſuſpending that liberty; but could not get it revoked: the bull of per- 
miſſion remained ſtill of force; and after the day fixed, Becket, was at full liberty 
to denounce his cenſures. This was the reaſon the legates were in ſuch haſte to 
leave Normandie, that they might be out of the king's hands before the term 
: nor did the archbiſhop fail, after the day had paſſed without any reſti- 
tution of himſelf or his clergy, to excommunicate 5 ſome of the king's miniſters, 
without any citation or form of law, and notwithſtanding their appeal. Raff, 
archdeacon of Landaff's, was ſent to the court of Rome, to get abſolution for the 
perſons under that cenſure: and it was expected that Gratian and Vivian, whom 
the Pope ſent to treat with Henry for |Becket's reſtitution, would come empowered 
to relax the ſentence. Fs | 7 12 10 251 45 N 


XVI. Tuxsz nuncios, who ſeem to have left Benevento about May 10, arrived, Tteaty with 
on Auguſt 24, at Danfront in Normandie; where the king met them; and received the nuncios 
the Pope's letters, preffing him to reſtore the archbiſhop to his favour, and refer- * war” 
ring him to the Nuncios for a further explanation of his deſires. Theſe ſeem not peace with 
to have been agreeable to Henry, nothing being done in the treaty, till the laſt of 2220 
Auguſt at Bayeux; where the king having aſſembled a number of his prelates, as 

. vell of England as of his foreign dominions, told the Nunctos, that though he had 
not ſent Becket away, and had frequently ſummoned him to return, and anſwer to 
what was charged upon him, yet out of regard to the Pope, he would be recon- 
cled to him and his clergy : but he expected in return, that they ſhould abſolve his 
miniſters there preſent, and one of them ſhould go to England, to do the fame 
office for the others that had been excommunicated in that country. The nuncios 

| firſt made a difficulty in this'matter * : nor would they at laſt abſolve ſuch as 
Vere on the ſpot, unleſs in hopes of à reconciliation, and in caſe it was effected 
by a certain day. This agreement beingꝰ drawn up in writing by the biſhops, the 
king cauſed to be inſerted in it a ſaluo for the dignity of bis kingdom: and this being 
tadily admitted, he went the next day to Caen upon ſome buſineſs, of which he 
had apprized them before-hand ; ſuppoſing that every thing was abſolutely. ſettled, 
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knowing well the uſe they made themſelves of their uſual fakvos for their o * 
and the liberty of the church, to ſet aſide the obligation of the ſolemneſt aiths. 
excepted to it *, as ſerving to eſtabliſh the cuſtoms of the realm, and to banih the 
papal authority out of England. The Nuncios hereupon retracted their conſent to 
it: and inſiſting that the clauſe * ſhould be ſtruck out, Rotrou, archbiſhop of Rai = 
propoſed to ſubſtitute another in its ſtead; whereby the king ſhould engage * 
reſtore Becket to his ſee, and his clergy to their benefices, in as full a manner as + 

enjoyed them, before they quitted the kingdom. To this amendment Henry made 
no difficulty of agreeing: but {till infiſted that his own clauſe ſhould remain 3, and 
the dignity of his realm be maintained, without any reſtraint by a captious faving 
of ecclefiaſtical liberties. Becker's friends reſolving to reject the clauſe, the Nyncins 
not able to do any thing more in the negotiation, departed: the prelates that aſſiſted 
at it, wrote to the Pope in favour of the clauſe; and the king ſent Reginald de 
Saliſbury and Richard Barre, to remonſtrate againſt its being rejected, and « to 
< defire as well, that ſome temperament might be found out to fave his honour and 
« dignity, from which he could not think it the pontiff s intentions to derogate; as 
that he would abſolve the perſons excommunicated, and prevent the like cenſures 
e for the future, or elſe he ſhould be obliged to provide for his honour and ſecurity 


sin ſome other manner.“ Air u Ds 

HxNRV was always perſuaded, that the: inſtances of the court of France were 
the chief reaſon, why that of Rome did not comply with his deſires; and that 
Becket's obſtinacy was encouraged by the ſupport he received from Laut: hence 
he imagined that this troubleſome affair would never end agreeable to his wiſhes, 
as long as the war continued. The hopes which the French had entertained of 
the great advantages they ſhould receive + from the inſurrections in Bretagne, Poi- 
tou, and Guienne; the reſentment of Henry againſt Guy de Luſgnan for the death 
of the earl of Sahſbury, and the difficulty he made of reſtoring Lu/gnan, without 
demoliſhing the new fortifications he had added to the place, had occaſioned 
former treaties of peace to prove unſucceſsful: but the power of the revolted 
barons in thoſe provinces being now broke, and Guy having taken the party of 
going to the Holy Land, where he was afterwards raiſed to the throne of Jeruſalem, 
thoſe obſtacles no longer remained; and in a conference held in the beginning of 
this year, on January 6, at Monitmiratl, the two kings adjuſted all their differences. 
Henry did not care to appear in the poſture of a ſuppliant before the king of 
France, and to do homage for his foreign dominions: it was either to avoid this 
recognition of his vaſſalage, or to make a proper proviſion for his younger children, 
that he had conſigned 5 Poitou and Guienne to his fon Richard, Bretagne to Geffrey, 
and Nermandie, Le Maine, and Anjou to his eldeſt fon Henry, who had likewiſe the 
ſuperiority of Bretagne veſted in him: on which account Gęfrey ſoon after did 
him homage by his father's order. Louis, as ſovereign of all thoſe fiefs, confirmed 
this diſpoſition: and the next day, prince Henry did homage to his father-in-law, 
and to the young prince of France, Philip ſurnamed Auguſtus, for Anjou, Maine, 
and Bretagne; having done it ſome years before for Normendie. Richard * (who 
was to marry Lowss's daughter Adelais) did the like homage for Guienne: and as 
Henry was now reſtored to the charge of high- ſteward of France, which had been 
from the time of Geffrey Griſegonelle veſted hereditarily in the counts of Anjcu, he 
did, on the Candlemas-day following, the functions of his office, and ſerved the king 
of France at table, in the ſame manner as hath been ſince done by ſtewards of the 
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houſhold ; the great offices of the crown, and houſhold, not being then diſtin- HNA Il. 
hed, as they were afterwards ;\ probably on occaſion of the great officers ſubſti- J DI. 


wting deputies to act in their abſence. In conſequence of this treaty, prince 
Geffrey going in May to Rennes, received the homages of the nobles of Bretagne, 
ind the king of England not reſtrained, as far as appears, by any article of it, from 
doing himſelf juſtice upon the reyolted barons of Poitou and Guienne, marched in 
Lent into thoſe provinces, deſtroyed the caſtles of his enemies, and forced the 


counts of Engouleſme and la Marche, with the leſſer nobility, to a ſubmiſſion. 


This was effected before Auguſt; when having eſtabliſhed the quiet of thoſe parts, 
he returned into Normandie, and built the ſtrong caſtle of Beauvoir en Lions. 
The king could never reconcile himſelf to a ſtate of ination: he was in times of 
peace always employed in beautifying his palaces, in erecting magnificent buildings, 
in fortify ing his frontiers, in providing for the ſecurity of his territories, and in 
making regulations for the good of his ſubjects. He now made broad and deep 
trenches between France and Normandie, for the better preventing of the frequent 
depredations committed on the borders of countries ſubject to different princes : 
and erected fiſhexies, with other conveniencies in the river Mayenne, for his more 
commodious reſidence at Angers. The great river of the Loire had been in all 
ages apt to overflow its banks, and ſpread itſelf over the adjoining lands, to the 
deſtruction of the , harveſt, and great damage of the country people: and the 
emperor Charle Magne * had in his time ordered dikes (called in the cuſtumary of 


Orleans, Turcies to be made for remedying that grievance, and put the work under 


the inſpection of careful intendants, The evil however ſtill ſubſiſted for the ſpace 
of thirty miles, running from Angers higher up the river: and Henry, to remove it 
entirely in that tract of country, raiſed the high and ſtrong banks (now termed 
the Levee) along the north fide of the Lore, to keep it within its channel; build- 
ing houſes at proper diftances for the habitation of thoſe he appointed to keep the 
work in order, and granting them ſpecial. privileges; particularly an exemption 
from perſonal ſervice in his armies, and from all payments to his exchequer. 


XVII. Tux peace between the two crowns did not produce the like in church z,.4,-, obſti- 
affairs; the diſpute between the king of England and the archbiſhop 3 ſtill conti- nacy and vio- 


nuing, notwithſtanding the mediation of Lauis, who procured ſeveral conferences 
to be held; in hopes of finding a method of accommodation. In that of Mont- 
niraili, when the peace was ratified and executed in the moſt material of its arti- 
cles, the king of France, with his prelates, had prevailed upon Becket, not to mention 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon; it not being at all neceflary to ſpeak of them, fince 
be as well as the Pope had both already condemned them in writing, and had 
abſolved all from obſerving them, that had approved them either by their oaths or 
dent. They had likewiſe almoſt perſuaded him, to throw himſelf at the king of 
England's feet, and to refer the terms of their reconciliation to his pleaſure, as the 
moſt likely way to recover the good graces of a prince of his ſpirit: but when that 
haughty prelate was introduced to execute this reſolution, he clogged the offer, 
_ Vhich he made of ſubmiſſion, with his uſual ſalvas of the honour of God, and the 

liberty of the church.” He knew very well how odious and ſufpicious thoſe excep- 
uons were to the king, and that they could not fail of provoking him: Henry 
Xcordingly conſidered them as an inſupportable inſult, and told him, he would 
low of no ſuch ſubterfuge or artifice to clude a promiſe: Then turning to the 
king of France, he inveighed ſeverely againſt Becttet s pride, atrogance, and deſigns 


lent meaſures. 
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Hex Il. to invade all the rights of his crown, and to reject whatever he diſliked under a, | 
Ta nd tence of the honour of God: and to clear himſelf from any intention of Ml - 
1 ww a 2 . as 

| ting from the divine honour, made the following propoſal : © There have 15 
© (faid he) ſeveral kings of England before me, ſome. of greater, others of le 

© authority than myſelf; there have been many archbiſhops of Canterbury Torr 
sand holy men, before him: let him but pay me the fame regard, which the 
<< preateſt and beſt of his predeceſſors paid to the leaſt of mine, and I am ſatisfied 
I did not baniſh him out of my realm, but he quitted it clandeſtinely of his gw; 
* accord: I have been ever willing, and now give him leave to return; to enjoy his 
* ſee and govern it with the ſame liberty and privileges, wherewith it was governed 
by any of his predeceſſors.” The king, the prelates, and the nobility of Fan- 
there preſent, all declared in favour of the offer; which they judged a ſufficient 
ground of peace, and as much as could be defired of Henry: they preſſed Beche- 
to comply; but nothing could remove his ſtiffneſs, or engage him to withdraw his 
ſakvos, | This gave even the prelates and his own clergy, now weary of their exile 
a good deal of uneaſineſs: and the French nobility exclaiming againſt his pride Mir 
obſtinacy, made no ſcruple of crying out, that ſince he refuſed fuch reaſonable - 
terms propoſed by the kings, he deſerved the protection of neither, and ought not 
to be ſuffered to live in either of their dominions. Night putting an end to the 
conference, the two princes got on horſeback, without ſo much as ſaluting the 
archbiſhop; and the king of France for ſome days neither made him a yiſit, nor 
ſent him any proviſions: but this ſeems to have been rather a feint, than a real ex- 
preſſion of diſpleaſure; for finding an intereſt in the troubles of England, he ſoon 
after treated him with his uſual kindneſs and familiarity. It was in vain that 
Henry ſent the biſhop of Seez and Geffrey Ridel to remonſtrate againſt his enter- 
taining in his realm, and countenancing a man, that had rejected the moſt reaſon- 
able terms of peace that could be offered: Louis replied *, that as the king of 
* England inſiſted; upon the cuſtoms of his anceſtors, ſo he ſhould. himfelf follow 
the example of his own; and exerciſe a right of generoſity, which they had 
* tranſmitted to him from ancient times, by hereditary right, with the crown of 
France, in protecting and relieving exiles; ſuch' eſpecially as ſuffered in a cauſe 
© of juſtice.” Becket: was now in a more intimate ſtate of friendſhip with the 
king of France than ever: and being thus ſupported, thought he might venture to 
proceed to thoſe extreme meaſures; which his paſſions ſuggeſted, and which he 
had hitherto. been reſtrained from taking by the Pope's inhibition. He had, whilſt 
the laſt mentioned nuncios were in Normandie, conſented to their relaxing the 
excommunication againſt Geffrey Ridel, Nigel de'Sackeville, and others of the king's 
miniſters: but it was only for a time, and on condition that the peace between the 
king and him was compleated by Martinmas following, the time fixed for their 
departure; otherwiſe, if they did not give the archbiſhop due ſatisfaction, they 
were to relapſe into the ſame cenſure. - The peace being not concluded within that 
time, Gratian ſet out for ITaly; whilſt Vivian ſtaid behind in France, to mediate in 
the peace of the two crowns, and to promote the archbiſhop's reconciliation. 
Gratian 'was entirely in this prelate's intereſt; and it was perhaps owing to his 
repreſentations 3,” that the Pope, after. he had received the king's menacing letter, 
wrote on the breaking off of the treaty in the laſt September, upon the nuncio's 
inſiſting that the clauſe for ſaving. the dignity of ibis kingdom ſhould be ſtruck out 
of the agreement, bad wrote to Becket; © that though it was neceflary for him, in 
« his preſent circumſtances, to keep'meaſures with the King of "England, and not 
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« allow that ꝓtelate to iſſue any oetiſures either of ;interdic, æxcommunication, wits 11. 
« ſuſpenſion againſt him, or his realm, and any perſons therein, till further orders; 2 


« yet if be and his clergy were not reſtored to their rights before the beginning of 
'« next Lent, he gave him leave to exert his legatine powers on yrhom he Pleated, 
« with a bar to all appeals.” The archbiſhop did not fail to make.;uſe. of this 
jcenſe, as well againſt Gefirey, Nigel, and the reſt who had been abſolved for the 
time ſpecified, as, againſt others, whom he proviſionally excommunicated (for ſciz= 
ing” his goods, and thoſe of his clergy ; for receiving eccleſiaſtical benefices from 
the hands of laymen; for hindering his own or the Pope's meſſengers from, purſu- 
ing the buſineſs of the church, or for adviſing or abetting the cuſtoms of the realm, 
5 oppoſition to the eccleſiaſtical canons) in 1 7 the king did not make him due 
ſatisfaction before eee. He iſſued likewiſe, en the ſame contingency, a 
"cated, without any cation or form of law, the biſhops of London and Saliſbury, 
with ſeveral others ; threatening many more with the like ſentence on the next - 
Aeon: fun- day, if they did not in the mean time make fatisfaction, 1 
Tuls ſentence was pronounced againſt the biſhe of Londen, on Palm ſunday: 
but was not notified to him till Aſcenſian- day; when he was in S. Paul s, aſſiſting at 
the communion: ſervice. The biſhop, on the rumour, or in expectation of ſome 
ſuch cenſure, had, in the beginning of Lent, made an appeal ?, according to the 
conſtitution of Pope Sixtus in that caſe, in order to prevent it: and finding it de- 
nounced, notwithſtanding. that precaution, he ſummoned, on Saturday after the 
Hef, the clergy of London to join with him in a new appeal; which they all 
4d, except the canons of S. Bartholomew, S. Martin t Grand, and S. Trinity. 
This prelate was a man? of great parts, elocution, . and capacity for buſineſs; 
wanted no courage to purſue | his ſentiments, nor any. knowledge requiſite, to main- 
tain them, being eminent in molt parts of learning, an excellent governor of a 
dioceſe; and ſo diſtinguiſhed by his s good qualities and uncommon merit, that his 
12222 was very, great in he wr Þ wy the 1 of Rauen, with _ 


a ++ 


v annul thee: raſh and pork ſentences, of Becket. . * to bear: ” 
xpences of the voyage, the biſhop, about 1Michae/mas, ſet out for alp, in order tg 
juſtify. his appeal. When he came in his way thither into Burgundy, a country, 
where the archbiſhop” s reſidence, at Pontigny, had gained him many zealous par 
tizans 6, he found all the roads. fo. beſet. with enemies in order to intercept; hin; 
that he was forced to change his road, and paſs through mountainous countries to 
Montpelier, and from thence. through Provence, and over the Alpes, to Milan. 

Upon his arrival at this place, be received from the Pope (whoſs injunctions for his 
obeying Becket's.cenſure he had hitherto. complied with). a letter 7 with orders for 
Retrou, archbiſhop; of. Rauen, to abſolve him from it: and this rendering it unne- 
ceſſary for him to, purſue his Journey, he made haſt bob to Nauen, and was r 
ablolved on Eger day next following. . An „ onsboc ende ne 

Tars prelate had. been a few years: — the * "embaſlider che — 

Rene; and; a Man of his character and dignity could, not want; friendz, whereyer be 
vn known: but this relaxation of the cenſure doth not ſeem ſo much owing-t> 
uy particular tenderneſs to him, as to the Pope's irreſolution and temper, which was 


naturally averſe to violent proceedings: The warmth with: which the court of France 


e e bat ee N iti, archbiſhop free liberfm 
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collecting the rents of Canterbury, and other ſequeſtered churches; the king's pre- 


much flighted: it was a very dangerous experiment, and, if he filled in the fegt, 


an accommodation; making at the ſame time aH ApHDIegy to the king (in anſwer 


Ano 
treaty wi 
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for his reſtitution, carried on by the two laſt nuncios, had been broken Gf. Ed 
found; that in the conference at Montrail, all the court of Franch had Gerlind 
with a general conſent” in favour of the reaſonableneſs of Henry (ogg: A 
imagined that the affair might be accommodated without having recourſe to Cr. 
mities. He had to do with a great and wiſe king, that choſe his meaſures with 3 bel. 
ter judgment, and executed them with greater vigour, than any prince of the on 
beloved by his ſubjects, eſteemed or dreaded by his neighbours ; jealous of l 
honour, tenacious of the rights of his crown, and determined not to part with 
them on any conſideration. ' The archbiſhop, cloathed with the additional character 
of a papal legate, had exerciſed all his authority in denouncing ſentences, as well 
of excommunication againſt ſeveral- magiſtrates by name, and an infinite number 
of other perſons under the general denominations of receivers of benefices from 
lay-hands, poſſeſſors of the goods of his own church, and other exiles' churches, 
and abettors of the cuſtoms and laws of the realm; as of interdict againſt the 
whole province of Canterbury: but though they had taken place from Candlema,, 
they were little minded in England. Divine ſervice was till performed as uſual in 
all churches, unleſs perhaps in a convent or two; of which however there is no 
evidence; ſcarce any body avoided the company, or refuſed the Kiſs of the excom- 
municated ; the miniſters of juſtice ſtill put the laws in execution, and adminiſtered 
juſtice with the ſame regularity as before; the officers of the revenue went on in 


ſentations in the right of that ſee, whilſt the temporalties thereof were ſeized into 
his hands, were duely admitted. In a word, no alteration had happened on tie 
occaſion of thoſe ſentences, no ſigns had appeared of any diſturbance in that 
country, or of any oppoſition to the king's meaſures, except what might be gathered 
from the clamours of a few exiles, eccleſiaſticks, or Becket*s relations, who having 
been ſupported ſome years by the charity of the French prelates, were now ſent 
back to the -archbiſhop; their benefactors being either tired*with the burden, ot 
diſapproving that prelate's obſtinacy. In this caſe, there was little encourdgetrien 
for the Pope to expoſe his own immediate authority, when his Tegatts had Hen 


it might prove the ruin of all the authority his predeceſſors hal ufurped of lte 
years, and reſtore the church of England to her ancient liberties Sv 
on that of Nome, which ſhe had enjoyed in all ages before the Chnquef, | THEE 
ſeem to have been the reaſons; why Atexander, who, by a favbüurable turn of affairs 
in ah, was tio longer in any dread of theempetor; choſe the way of negotlatioh, 
for procuring the reſtitution of Becker : and upon the return ef Grtian; employe 
the biſhop * of Bellay, and the prior of the Carthigjansn it, biit with the like i 
ſucceſs. He reſolved however to make anothtd Tritt in the fare way: and fert d 
the order of 'Grandmont, with powers * not to Jiidgt in the entf büt only to procur: 
to a part of his menacing letter beforementioned) for: the ehangt of his mind in 
recalling the judicial authority; Which he hai prothiſel t&'confer-6h the nuncios 
Gratian and Vivian. t 200 ob gw: 513 10 noise earns 500 SEP VER dh 
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XVIII. Tx1s commiſſion to Simon and Bervidrd"is dated oft May 2 5 at Bene- 
vento: and Was accompanied with two letters which they Were to deliver to the 
king; the one commonitory, exhorting him to reſtore the ae to his ſee, 
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aud in hopes thereof, ſuſpending this prelate's former cenſures, With an inhibition HENRY I 


conciliation was effected; the other, dated on May 22, and ſtyled comminatory, 
4 threatening Henry with letting the archbiſhop looſe upon him; to exert all his 
powers: of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, but not to be delivered, till it appeared that the 
{| had no eſfert, and there were no hopes of a reconciliation, The delegates had 
ders to go together, within two months after the receipt of their "commiſſion, if 
the king was in his territories upon the continent, to wait upon him, to Exhort and 
exjoin him to reſtore Becket to his favour, and to the ſee of Canter but as, 
Henry was detained in Gurenne, till the beginning of Auguſt, the firſt conference on 
the ſubject ſeems to have been held ſome time in that month * at Montmirail; the 
place where the peace between the two crowns had been lately ſettled. The king 
of France, with his prelates and barons, were preſent at it: and joined with the 
delegates/in perſuading Becket to humble himſelf to Henry, and fue for a recon- 
dation. It was no ſmall force upon the hanghty prelate's temper? to comply 
with this requeſt: and though he made a kind of ſubmiſſion, it was ſtill with his 
uſual exceptions of the honour of God, and his own' order. The king of England 
initing, that he ſhould make an abſolute promiſe for obſerving the old cuſtorns, 
which former archbiſhops of Canterbury had obſerved towards the kings, in whoſe 
reigns they lived, without any reſerve or evaſion, ' Becket refuſed to do ſo: and 
perſiſting in the ſame reſolution in the ſecond conference +, which was held ſoon 
aſter, and in which the Pope's comminatory letter was delivered to Henry, the nego- 
tation of the Pope's delegates concluded without any effect; only the king ſaid, 
he would conſult the biſhops. of England, and follow their advice, but fixed no day 
for his anſwer; nor gave any other hopes of a reconciliation.” 

Wr ſee on this occaſion the unhappy conſequences of deviating from old forms, 
and of creating new precedents. In the Saxon times, the oath of allegiance, taken 
in the king's court, was cotmmon both to the clergy and laity ; who, being equally 
ſubjects, ſwore in the ſame form of words, without any variation: and this form 
continued after the Canqueft, till Anſelm ſerupled to do homage to Henry I, on pre- 
tence of its being 5 contrary to ſome papal deerees and eccleſiaſtical canons, made 


fnce ha had- done it to Wilkem Rufus. It is not unlikely, that other prelates 


might after wards: entertain the like ſcruples, and to the oath for bearing faith of 


life, and limb, and terrene honour to the king, add a clauſt for ſaving their order ; 
by which. they reſerved to themſelves a liberty of adhering to thoſe papal decrees 
and canons of- foreign councils, which, as ecclefiaſticks, they conceived chemſelves 
bound to obey, This was probably conſidered at firſt only; as an hartmleſs ex 

dient for ſatisfying the tentler conſciences of ſome” prelates, 'Whom the king was 
minded to favour; or thought incapable of abuſing it, to ſuch's degree, as to make 
it a pretence for invalidating the" fubſtance of their oath ; for denying all preroga- 
tives of the crown which: did not ſuit their intlinations; and for violating the 
laws of the; land, wherever they ſeemed to claſh with papel decrees or canons, 
Whether this clauſe was introduced into ths'ptelate's oath of fealty in the reign of 


Henry I, or in the beginning of Stephen's uſurpation, when the biſhops themſelyes 
liftated the terms in Which-ttiey would fear allegiance to itn, is not a point eaſil 


obi iſaing any nere :, either on the kingdom, the king, or his ſubjetts, till the J N 


to be cleared: f but they having been intdulged in the uſe of it by cgtinivarice "A FW 


lome time, it came at laſt to acquire a legal countenance by the conflitutions of Cla- 
rendon ;" in oneoF- Which the protates are (aid; before their conſectation, to take the 
bath off fealty, with a ſauing ef their orde#*.' ''Fhis furniſhed Bebber With a very 
plauſible Pretence; for his refuſal to ſwear; in abfokite\ terms, that he would 3 
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HEN RV II. the cuſtoms of the king's anceſtors: he pretended not to know what theſe cuſtoms 
XD neg. were, though be was ready to ſwear o tham with the fame ſaving, as Was allowed 

in the oath of fealty ; ; but did not care to enter into new obligations, not warranted 
by the practice of his predeceflors. He was reſolved. not to be made an example 
for loading the church with new. teſts: and new oaths; which might have very wery per 
nicious conſequences, when come into a general uſe: and he was the more Ch. 
firmed in this reſolution, becauſe when Alexander had abſolved him from 8 oath 
he had taken to keep the conſtitutions: of Clarendon, he had enjoined him at che 
ſame time, never to enter into the like obligation in any caſe, without a ſal for 
his order and the honour of God; and to act otherwiſe would be a breach of the 
obedience he had, at the reception of his pall, ſworn to pay to the Pope; which: 
he deemed a crime full as heinous, as idolatry. Theſe reaſons made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the audience, that Henry was generally condemned for inſiſting on a 
new oath, without the uſual ſalvo; and the archbiſhop * of Reims, with ſeveral 
other French prelates, uſed their inſtances with the Nope to 1 Becket in es 
the extremeſt meaſures.. 
Tux king of England, ſeeing the turn \ that this affair had now taken, ſent 
again to Rome, to ſollicite 3 either the tranſlation of Beckef to ſome foreign 2 
biſhoprick, or a revocation of his powers to denounce cenſures, or elſe a further 
reſpite thereof, in hopes of a reconciliation. They ſucceeded indeed in the laſt 
part of their commiſſion: but as Henry was uncertain of the event of their n 
ciation, he thought it proper to ſend orders into England to inforce the regulations 
made — years before 4, in order to provide againſt, what he moſt apprehended, an 
interdict. Some ſmall * were made in them, ſuch as relaxing the ſeverity 
of the penalty in certain inſtances, particularly with regard to perſons that offered to 
land without the king's paſs; none that made ſuch an attempt being ſubje@ to 
impriſonment, except the Melſb, whoſe countrymen that ſtudied in Engh/b ſchools 
were to be ſent away, to prevent their infecting the king's own fubjedts with a ſpirit 
of mutiny and diſaffection. The time for the return of ſuch Engli % clergy as 
were abroad was fixed at January 13, as the term, after which it was criminal to 
make any appeal to the Pope or archbiſfiop, or to obſerve any mandate of theirs, 
was at October 9 ; and whoever after the ſame day, was found bringing any letter or 
mandate of interdict from either of them, was to ſuffer puniſhment as a traitor to 
the King and kingdom, but not to be executed till aſter Marrimmas. In caſe an 
interdict was brought over, notwithſtanding theſe precautions, there was another 
proviſion made to, prevent its effects; all perſons; that obſerved it, incurring, with all 
their kindred, the penalty of baniſhment; and the forfeiture of their eſtates real and 
perſonal. The ſheriffs of counties were directed to take care that all perſons 
throughout the kingdom, fifteen years old or upwards, ſwore to the obſervation of 
theſe orders: the oath was to be taken in the county-courts by the knights and 
freeholders; ; in cities and towns, by the inhabitants and in villages, by ſuch as did 
not owe ſuit and ſervice to the county-court z it being » to theſe laſt 470 
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with Becket at home, than whilſt he was abroad, reſolyed to let him return into the 
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what had paſſed in the diſpute, or by the ſuggeſtion * of ſome of bis council (per- Hz » xx I. 
haps the archbiſhop of Rauen) entertaining an opinion, that he could deal better '7 


— 
D. I 169. 


tinodom. This reſolution was ſo contradictory to what he had deelared in the 


uſt conferences, that he did not think fit to move for another: but pretending a 
wage of devotion to SY. Denis d choſe to make the propoſal in an interview with 
the king of France at Montmartre. The; prelates and nobility of France attending 
che king on this occaſion, and the diſcourſe falling; on the liberties, which they all 
maintained to be compatible with the royal dignities, great inſtances were uſed with 
Henry to be reconciled to the archbiſhop: and he appearing not, averſe to the mo- 
ton, the latter, who, not being admitted to his preſence, ſtaid ina place adjoining, 
was prevailed upon to draw up a petition in writing expreſſing all his > 646 of 


The purport of it as, to deſire he might be reſtored to his ſee, and the revenues 


thereof, in as full a manner as he enjoyed them before his exile; that all his clergy, 
ind thoſe who had followed him abroad, might have the benefit of a like reſtitu- 
tion to their livings and eſtates and that he might have the diſpoſal of all. the 
denelices and prebends in the donation of the ſee: of Canterbury, that had fallen 
racant during his abſence. The king exceptedito the laſt of theſe articles, as 
having already filled up thoſe vacancies, and to reverſe. his own act, was unbecom- 
ing the dignity of the crown; and to the demand of reſtitution, if it included the 
mean profits of the ſee, becauſe he had not expelled: the archbiſhop out; of the. 
realm: and the ſeizure of the temporalties having heen made according to law, it 
was not either reaſonable or decent, that he ſhould pay back what it was his un- 
doubted right to receive, and revoke the grants he had made thereof to ſeveral per- 
ſons. But as he thought himſelf bound to follow law and equity, he would ſubmit 


himſelf. in this point to the judgment either of the king of France court of peers; . 
or of the Gallican church, or of the univerſity of Paris: and was not ane 


make the archbiſhop a preſent of a thouſand marks to defray the charges of his 
return, and enable him to ſatisfy his creditors . Becꝶet pretended that theſe mean 
profits would amount to a large ſum: but the king of, France and all the nobility, 
z well French as Engliſb, there preſent, perſuading: him not to obſtruct the peace 
of the church, by infiſting on reſtitution, he agreed tg wave the demand; and only 
deſired ſome ſecurity for the performance of the agreement. Every, body repre- 


ſenting it as a very indecent thing for him to require. ſecurity from his lord, he con- 


ſented to accept of a kiſs of peace from the king's mouth: but when. the mediators 
intimated this to Henry, he rejected the condition; alledging that he was willing 
enough to do it, but having ſworn in his anger never to kiſs the archbiſhop, though 
he ſhould be reconciled; to him, he could not give him the kiſs propoſed; which 
he declined purely for that reaſon, and not out of any rancour, This refuſal lpok+ 
ing a little ſuſpicious to Louis and the other , mediators, they only reported the 
anſwer to the archbiſhop, without offering to perſuade him one way or other: and 
this haughty prelate s, defirous of having the glory of forcing the king to perjure 
himſelf by his own confeſſion in the preſence of ſo honourable an aſſembly, infiſted 
abſolutely on the kiſs; rejecting a reconciliation, which he imagined. neceſſary for 
the king's affairs, purely for want of that ceremony. Thus ended the conference 
held at Montmartre, on November 18; which though it did not produce a peace im- 
mediately, yet laid the foundation, upon which it afterwards proceeded, and was at 
laſt finally adjuſted,” The king, to forward it, loſt no time in diſpatching John of 
Oxford, dean of Saliſbury, with the archdeacons of Raven and Seeg, as his embaſſa- 
dors to the Pope, to give him an account of what paſſed, to repreſent his readineſs 
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to reſtore the archbiſhop, and, by way of expedient for removing the onely d 
remaining, to propoſe * his eldeſt ſon's giving, in his ſtead, the ee 
ALEXANDER, pleaſed to ſee the peace ſo far advanced, approved the articles. 
and on January 19, ſent from Benevento a commiſſion to Ratreu, archbiſhop of 
Rowen, and Bernard, biſhop of Nevers (to whom the atchbiſhop of Sens was after. 
wards joined) to ſce it perfected and put in execution. Their inſtructions were, to 
wait upon the king within a month after the receipt of their commiſſion, and 
admoniſh him to give Becket the ſecurity of a kiſs, in token of his reconciliation and 
reſolution to reſtore him to his ſee: but if Henry * (whom he abſolved from his 
raſh oath) ſhould Mill decline it, they were to perſuade the archbiſhop to accept of 
the ſon's kiſs, as an equivalent. If the king could not be brought to pay the 
thouſand marks abovementioned, the peace was not to be ſtopped on that account: 
but if he did not, within forty days after the commonitory letter addreſſed to him, 
perform the other articles which he had promiſed, they were then, in virtue of the 
papal authority, to lay an interdict, without any remedy of appeal, on all his foreign 
dominions, where it was likely to have a greater effect than it had in England. They 
were likewiſe, not immediately, but at ſome diſtance of time after the concluſion 
of the peace, to require Henry to aboliſh the evil cuſtoms that interfered with the 
liberties of the church, and to reſtore the mean profits of their churches to the 
archbiſhop and his clergy : and whenever they were ſure of a reconciliation, they 
might abſolve all that had been excommunicated, but fo, that in caſe it did not take 
effect, they were to relapſe under the ſame cenſure. The time of forty days, 
mentioned in theſe inſtructions, was afterwards prolonged; upon advice that the 
king ?, after keeping Chriſtmas at Nantes (where the prelates and barons of Bretagne 
ſwore fealty to him and his ſon Gef/rey) and ſettling his affairs in Narmandie, had 
gone over in the beginning of Lent to England; landing at Portſmouth on Tueſday, 
March 3, after a very bad paſſage, his fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, ſome ſhips 
loft *, and that which had him on board eſcaping with difficulty. _ 
Tux king had been four years out of the kingdom, and the ſheriffs of counties 
had continued all that time in their offices, without any inſpection into their 
management, whilſt the affair of Becket took up all the time and attention of 
the government: hence had ariſen many abuſes in the revenue, and grievous op- 
preſſions of the people. To remedy theſe evils, Henry, in a great council of his 
nobility held at Vindſor, where he kept his Zafter, dividing the realm into ſeveral 
circuits, appointed a number of abbots, carls, barons, knights, and other commiſ- 
ſioners to go through each, and take ſecurity from all ſheriffs, their bailiffs, or under 
officers, and the bailiffs of the hundreds of barons, whether they had them in 
farm or cuſtody, to appear before the king on a day appointed, to anſwer for their 


conduct. They were likewiſe empowered to ſummon. all barons, knights, frec- 


e e f | 9 holders, 
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In caſe the fheriffs could not come before 
them in perſon, they were to ſend deputies that 
would anſwer for them, and give ſecurity as well 
for themſelves as the ſheriffs, to do what was ex- 
pected from the latter at the day fixed. This was 


evidence u which any thing was ſo taken. 
II. What End- the ſherith or | their bailiffs had 
bought or received in-pawn or mortgage. III. How 
much, and what the prelates, nobility, knights, and 
corporations of the realm, and their ſeneſchals, 
bailiffs, and minifters had received upon their lands, 


' a previous ſtep to the enquiry, which the commiſ- 


fianers were to make of all perſons upon oath, with 
regard to the following particulars: I. What fums 
the ſheriffs had, in the four years elapſed fince the 
king went laſt into Normandie, received of every 
hundred, townſhip,” and particular man, to the 
grievance of the publick or of private perſons; 
what they had taken by judgment of the cunty or 
I 8 


cauſes and occaſion 


for the ſame time, from their ſeveral hundreds, 
townſhips, and 2 or without 1 1 
ing down all their takings in writing, wi 
— Fun of IV. What and how 
much the king's officers, entruſted with the rents 
and profits of vacant prelacies, and the cuſtody of 
honours, baronies, and fonts hd gue in pa 
| „ | n given in 
employment. V. What give — 
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diſcover the frauds, extortions, ated tmiffletmeanots of thoſe officers, as well as of N UU 
achdeacons and rural deans, the arrears of the aid for marrying the king's daughter, - 
and the deficiencies of his military tenants in paying their homage and ſervices. 
The ſheriffs in thoſe days had a great power, as well in judicature, which they 
had enjoyed in the Saxon times, as in | the moſt conſiderable branches of 
the revenue, in which they were employed by bur Norman princes after the n- 
: and were in virtue thereof enabled to enrich themſelves, at the expence of 

the con, and by the oppreſſion of the ſubject, in ways fofficiently po dinted out 

in the articles of this enquiry. Thoſe officers were much alatmed at * general 
5 unuſual an inquiſition; they appeared with fear and trembling in the Ss 
court, on June 14, the day appointed in their ſummons: and were almoſt all of 
them, both ſheriffs and bailiffs, turned out of their offices; which might have had 
i good effect in preventing future abuſes, if ſome of the number had not after- 
wards been reinſtated in their ſhrievalties, and, being FRY Fo by! impunity, oye? 
more oppreſſive than before. 


XX. Tua day was deſtined for a elan for afifing a which 555 Coronation of 
Jam king of Scotland, with his brother David, had been kept in court from Eger u it, mn 
(when they came to wait on the king) and all the prelates and nobility of England quences 
had been ſummoned to meet at London three days before, on the feaft of St. Bar- 
nhas, Prince Henry was now in the fixteenth year of his age: and the king his 
father ſending for him over from Normandie on a ſudden, ſo that he did not 
above a day or two before the ceremony !, cauſed him to be crowned kin on 
Fune 14, being the ſecond Sunday after Trinity, in the chutch of Amer bry. 
There was on this occaſion a more numerous aſſembly of prelates and nobility, than 
had ever appeared at the like ſolemnity: and they all, Speer with the kin 1 
Setland, ſwore fealty the next day to the young king and did him homage. 


"A 
bailifs, had returned any thing they had taken, of . 
had made their peace with people, upon of 
the king's return, to keep them from 1a eir 
complaints before him or his juſticiaries. N. Wb 
ther any perſon had, for reward of affectium, been 
excuſed or abated any thing of what he ha Ment 
firſt amerced, and by whom this was done. 
were to enquire likewiſe in every dioceſe, 75 — 


Heng king's itinerant dailiffs or officers, 
What was become of the goods of ſuch as had 
either ſuffered by the affize of Clarendon, or fled 
out of the kingdom on that (i. e. Becker's) account; 
what had been received of every hundred, town- 

ſhip, and perſon : whether any one had been w 

fully accuſed in that aſſize, for reward, promiſe, 
hatred, or in any unjuſt manner; or if any ac- 


cuſed perſon had been rolealed, or had his judg- 


ment reverſed, for reward, promiſe, or affection, 
_ and who received the premium ; what had been 
received in every hundred and S and of 
every man, for the aid to the king's daughter, 
and who Wert 5 it. VII. t and how much 


the foreſters and their bailiffs, or under officers, had 


taken for the ſaid term within their ſeveral diſtricts, 
in what manner or on what occaſion ſoever; and 
i for any reward, promiſe, or 
remitted ought of the king's dues, and the forfei- 
tures of foreſts, or pardoned any that had forfeited 
2 of harts, hinds, and other game; and 
if-the foreſters or their bailiffs, after attaching, 
taking ſecurity, or proſecuting any one, had releaſed 
him without trial or fine. All perſons 2 * of 
theſe practices were to be noted down, and 
cuſed of any fault were to give ſecurity to appear 
before the rg on the-day he ſhould appoint, to do 
right according to law; or for want of. ſuch ſecu- 
ity, to be impriſoned. VIII. Whether the ſheriffs 
he dae of manors, and their reſpective, 


9 17 


what 


friendſhip, they had Hvellen, 


bow much, and for what chuſe, theaichdeagins: of 


rural deans had taken from any ons illegally, and 
without judgment; the whole to bs written own 
and noted. XI. The laſt point of eng ef. 

perſons, owing homage to the Kuig not 
3 fon: and of thefe A ref was 
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7 tation, or kat the ſeedy: dus to their lord tha 
king his father *, fo that his power was rather ſub- 
ſervient to the old 1 W didn with i, 
and in the agreement; between Han II, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, and his ſons, the young 
king and his brothers are ſaid to return all of them 
into their father's ſubjeRion, ad patrem ſuum & 
ſervitiun eius, ficut ad dominam ſuum, redierunt 
Richard and Gero, on that occaſion, did homage 
to their father, but when Henry was far doing him 
1 Hary I would nt ate 
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ſtep is by moſt writers imputed to the father's exceſſive fondneſs for 


A. D. 1170. ſured by moſt of them, judging of things only by the event, as a weakneſs and incor, 


iderate novelty. The frequent undutiful ſalleys of diſobedience, contrary to na. 
ture and duty, remarkable in the conduct of the young king, the miſchiefs which 
thence aroſe, and the troubles he created his father, have indeed afforded 
plauſible pretence for this cenſure: but whoever conſider the circumſtances of the 
king's dominions and the ſituation of his affairs at this time, may obſerve as much 
policy, as there was paſſion, in this extraordinary proceeding, ; It was a practiſe 
rdinary enough in France; Lowis VII, then reigning, had, as well as his elder bro. 
ther Philip, been crowned in their father's life-time ; and though it was a precau- 
tion. taken by all the kings of that country from Hugh Capet to Philip Augu}te, yet 
no inconvenience. had been ever found to ariſe thence in any inftance.. Their ordi- 
ry view was, to ſecure the ſucceſſion of their eldeſt ſons: but when Philip 
cauſed his ſon; Louis le Gros to be thus crowned, it was done as the onely method 
that could be taken, for keeping the crown on his on head, and ſaving the mo- 
narchy from deſtruction. He had, on account of his unlawful marriage and coha- 
bitation with Bertrade, been excommunicated by the Pope and by the council held 
at Poitiers A. D. 1100: and though the cardinal legates, that preſided in this 


council, did not perhaps go ſo far, as Pope Urban II had done five years before in 


that of Clermont in Auvergne, and threaten to paſs the ſame cenſure on all his ſub- 


jects that ſhould give him the title of king, or ſpeak of him as their lord and as ſuch 


obey him, yet it being unlawful to hold any communication. with a perſon under 
that cenſure, he was in a manner incapacitated to, exerciſe the government; his 
ſubjects loſt all yeneration to his perſon ; and the moſt powerful of them, caſting 
off their allegiance, thought it a plauſible pretext for a revolt. In. theſe diſtreſſed 
circumſtances, Philip cauſed his ſon Lows le Gros, at the age of nineteen, to be 
crowned king; thus affociating him in the royalty: and the young monarch, 
ſtyled in his charters, king of France by deſignation, exerted his ſhare of the royal 
authority with ſo much temper, . vigour, valour *, and judgment, that he extricated 
his father out of all his difficulties, and ſaved France from ruin. The king of 
England was now falling into the like fituation with Philip, and continually 
expecting, as well to be excommunicated, as to have an interdi& laid on all his 
dominions, by Becket in his archiepiſcopal and legatine capacities, or by the Pope 
himſelf; ſome of whoſe predeceſſors had taken upon them to depoſe emperors and 
abſolve ſubjects from their allegiance. to princes :, and he had no reaſon to doubt 
but his traitor (as he uſually ſtyled Becket ) would puſh Alexander on to follow their 
example, by treating him in the fame manner, as he had lately treated the em- 
peror Frederic. It ſeems to have been a common notion in thoſe days, that 
princes, lying under an excommunication, had no right, either to the ſtyle of king, 


or to the duty of allegiance. Hence in the convention between Henry I king of - 


England, and Robert count of Flanders, A. D. 1101, the latter engaged himſelf in 
the ſervice of the former, with a ſaving of his fealty to Louis king of France; 
whoſe father Philip was then excommunicated; but in the next convention, made 
between them two years after, hen that cenſure was taken off, the ſaving is of 
the fealty to Philip king of France. The happy effects of ſuch a coronation of à 
ſon in France were ſufficient to perſuade Henry to take the like method in Eng- 


cauſe he was a king, and only took ſecurity from writs entered in the regiſteries of monaſteries, i 
him. The ſtyle of Louis le Gros; after his coro- appears, that as the father ſtyled himſelf Henrici 
nation in his father's life-time, was Ludovicus D. rex Angliæ pater regis, ſo the ſon's title was, Henri” 
G. deſgnatus rex Francorum and that of y cus rex Angliæ regis Henrici filius. 2 
Henry, in the convention between the kings 1 P. Daniel. Hiſt, de France, A, D. 1100. 
France and-England' for a croiſade, A. D. 1177, is Ei S. The. I. ii. ep. 8 99. Rymer, t. l. 
Huricus rex filius regis Anglia, though in ſeyeral p. 1. and in Pr. | land 
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lud: the coronation of young king Henry was not only a political precaution to He x Rx I. 


ccure the ſucceſſion to his ſon, but alſo a proper * proviſion (nor is it eaſy to find 
ut any other ſo proper) for maintaining the authority of the crown, and the peace 
of his dominions; fince the government muſt of courſe have devolved upon the 
on, if the father ſhould be thought, in that ignorant and ſuperſtitious age, to have 
teen excluded by the Pope's cenſures. | | 
THERE are however ſome circumſtances in this affair, which ſeem to intimate 
that the king's paſſions had an hand in it, as well as his politicks. For after the 
young * prince had been knighted by his father early in the morning, the cere- 
mony of his coronation was performed by Roger archbiſhop. of York, without any 
ſtation to ſave the rights of the ſee of Canterbury: nor was his wife crowned 
with him, according to the uſual practiſe, when a king has a conſort. The for- 
mer of theſe circumſtances was an affront to Becket, and the latter to the king of 
France ; whoſe daughter Margaret by that omiſſion was ſlighted, and treated as 
if ſhe had been divorced, or was an unequal match for her huſband; and un- 
worthy to ſhare in the ſolemnity. Henry certainly had received the higheſt pro- 
vocations from Becket : and could not but reſent the conduct of Louis; who ſup» 
ported and adviſed that prelate in all his meaſures, and had ſollicited the court of 
Rome to denounce her cenſures againſt the king, his miniſters, and kingdom. But 
theſe circumſtances are not alone ſufficient to warrant a notion of the king's acting 
out of reſentment ; ſince they were abſolutely neceſſary for the execution of a mea- 
fure, that was of the utmoſt conſequence to Henry's affairs and the quiet of his domi- 
nions. The king, never caring to leave any thing to chance, had upon the death 
of archbiſhop Theobald, got a bulle from the Pope; allowing him to have his fon 
crowned by what biſhop he pleaſed. , This was probably done to prevent any diſ- 
pute about the perſon who ſhould perform the office, in caſe the king ſhould think 
it proper to take that ſtep; though Becket maintained, that the licenſe was ob- 
tained with a view to prevent the archbiſhop of Ter&'s pretending (in caſe the ſee 
of Canterbury ſhould be long vacant) to conſecrate the new king, preferably to all 
the biſhops. of this laſt province. Whatever was the motive, Roger arcbiſhop of 
Vort, deſirous to advance the dignity of his ſee, procured likewiſe, a bulle on 
July 13, A. D. 1162, about five weeks after Becket's conſecration, from the Pope 
then at Montpelier ; granting him the privileges, of crowning the king of England, 
4 ſome of his predeceſſors had done, and of having his croſs carried erect before 
him through all the kingdom : and though: the latter of theſe was ſuſpended or 
reſtrained to his own province on *. Jan. 21, A. D. 1165, whilſt Alexander reſided 
a Sens, yet the former privilege ſtill continued. Roger likewiſe was a. privileged 
perſon, being the papal legate for Scotland, and not obnoxious to Becker's ordinary 
legatine powers; ſo that he was on all accounts the perſon beſt qualified, and 
pointed out as it were, to put the crown on the head of young Henry. As 
loon as the coronation was over, the king. ſent orders to pravide a 7 magnificent 
equipage for Margaret with all the ornaments proper for the ſtate of a queen; in 
order to her being brought over to England, and appearing there in a manner ſuit- 
able to her royal dignity. This does not look like a premeditated, defign of 
affronting her father: and if nothing of this kind was done before the coronation, 
and ſhe bore no part in it, this was evidently owing. to the abſolute neceſſity of 


keeping the affair ſecret, and preventing all oppoſition, to its execution. The 


young king knew nothing of it himſelf, till Richard de Tvelcefter came on Friday 
June 5, at Caen, to fetch him over into England, and perhaps not till his own 
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baffled chiefly by this ſecreſy. 02 9 0 8 

A GENERAL notion had indeed prevailed for ſome time, that the king had ſuch 
a defign : but the time of its execution was unknown. Becket however had taken 
all the precautions he could againſt it, by ſending letters to the archbiſhop of N- L 
and * other Engliſb biſhops, forbidding them either to officiate or aſſiſt at the coro. 
nation of the young king, and by getting the Pope to fend them, on Feb, 26, the 
like inhibition, under pain of being excommunicated or deprived. Some of theſe 
mandates had been carried over 3 into England: but were there ſuppreſſed in the 
hands of the bearer ; who terrified by the ſeverity of the laws againſt ſuch an aQtion, 
durſt not deliver them according to the directions. Upon advice of their miſcarri 
orders were tranſmitted to the convent of Chr;/t-Church, to iſſue out a like inhibi. 
tion, in virtue of the papal authority, to all the ſuffragans of their church of Con. 
terbury, to enter immediately a proteſtation in favour of its rights, and to make 
an appeal to prevent the injury deſigned : but nothing of this kind was attempted 
that body, either out of fear of the penalties of the law, or rather out of a diſlike 
to the proceedings of their archbiſhop; to whom, notwithſtanding earneſt and 
repeated ſollicitations, they never ſent any preſent for his ſubſiſtence during his 
exile, To ſupply theſe defects, that prelate had taken ſtill another precaution, by 
ſending his own and the Pope's inhibitions to Roger 5 biſhop of Worcefter, who 
was then in Normandie, and undertook to deliver them ; being fummoned into 
England to attend the great council, which was to meet at London upon arduous 
affairs, the chief whereof proved to be the young king's coronation. But whether 
the queen, and Richard du Hommet juſticiary of Normandie had any notice of his 
deſign ©, or only ſuſpected him, on account of his attachment to Becket, as likely 
to oppoſe the coronation, he was ſcarce got to Dzeppe in order to embark for 
England; when he received from them an injunction not to go over, and an em- 
bargo was laid on all the ſhipping in that harbour. - 1 

Tuus were all Becket's meaſures for oppoſing the coronation defeated: and 
when the defign came to be known at London a few days before it was performed, 
there appeared no method of preventing it, but by getting ſome kind of prohibition 
from the king of France; who might reaſonably inſiſt on his daughter's being 
crowned at the ſame time with her huſband. It was propoſed to ſend this prohi- 
bition, with threats of a rupture in caſe of non-compliance, without the loſs of 
a moment's time, to queen Eleanor and the juſticiary of Normandie; who, dread- 
ing the conſequences, would immediately tranſmit it to the king, and by this means 
it would reach his hands: whereas if it were ſent directly to England, Louis“ 
meſſenger would be detained at the port of his landing, and treated in a very civil 
manner, but not allowed to proceed to court, till Henry was firſt acquainted with 
His buſineſs. This ſtep, the ſureſt of any to delay the affair, was prevented purely 
by want of time to put it in execution; of ſuch importance was the ſecrecy which 
the king, reſolving to delay his reconciliation with Becket as long as poſlible, 
thought neceſſary to be obſerved in taking the onely meaſure, which he thought capa- 
ble of ſecuring him from the ill effects of that prelate's and the Pope's cenſures. 
Thus did the archbiſhop of York perform the ſervice of the coronation, without 
receiving any inhibition from the Pope; which being his legate for Scotland, it 
would not have been decent in him to oppoſe. But before I diſmiſs this ſubject, 
it is proper to take notice of another papal mandate, inhibiting all the biſhops of 


England from aſſiſting at it, on a very extraordinary account. 
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Ir is not improbable but the king had notice of this, as well as of the others: Henzy II. 
and had therefore, not to put the Engliſb biſhops that ſtood by him to any diffi- T 991450. 


culty in caſe it ſnould have been delivered, taken care that the biſhops of Bayeux 
and Seez ſhould come over with his ſon, to officiate on the occaſion in all events. 
The purport of it was to enjoin * them all, even the archbiſhop of Canterbury, not 
to put the crown on the young king's head, or be preſent at the ſolemnity; unleſs 
he firſt took an oath to maintain the liberties of the church in general, and of that 
of Canterbury in particular, and abſolved all perſons from obſerving the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon, and from the oaths they had taken for that purpoſe. Becket, it ſeems, 
had informed the Pope, that the oath uſually taken by the king's predeceſſors at 
their coronation, contained in it a promiſe to maintain the liberties of the church, 
particularly of Canterbury; whereas the coronation-promiſe made by the Saxon 
kings before, and the oath taken by the Norman princes after the Congueft, for an 
hundred years lower than this time, without the leaſt variation, contained only a 
general aſſurance * given equally to the church, and the people of the realm, that 
they would preſerve both in peace and concord to the utmoſt of their power, without 
any mention at all of Canterbury. The liberties of the church, and privileges of 
the clergy, claimed in the times we are ſpeaking of, were utterly unknown in 
England, nor do we find ſo much as their name, in the days of the Saxon monarchs, 
when the rite of coronation, and the promiſe which made a part of it, were intro- 
duced: and it muſt be very groſs ignorance, or a deteſtable prevarication in Becket, 
to impoſe ſuch a falſhood and miſrepreſentation upon Alexander; who believed 
implicitely all that he offered to ſuggeſt. = 

Ix the collection of that prelate's epiſtles, it is eaſy to obſerve, in abundance of 
places, his deficiency in all Kinds of learning, except civil and canon law, and par- 
ticularly his utter ignorance of the ancient cuſtoms, and hiſtory of his own country: 


but it muſt be a ſtretch of charity to his memory, to aſcribe the miſrepreſentation 
here mentioned to an ignorance, which ought to have been accompanied with 


modeſty, and to have reſtrained him, as he could not but be conſcious of it, from 
aſſerting what he did not know to be true, at the expence of his veracity. The 
heat of his temper, the weakneſs of his judgment, the ſtrength of his paſſions; 
his diſpoſition to believe every thing ill of the king, and his haſty credulity in ſwal- 
lowing every report and ſuggeſtion ſpread by his own partiſans to Henry's prejudice, 
may perhaps account for the many malicious relations obſervable in that collection, 
with regard to the negotiations, proceedings, and engagements 3 of the king's em- 
baſſadors in Germany; the falſhood whereof was ſoon detected: but the like falſe 
accounts, with regard to tranſactions in England, will not admit of ſo natural an 
excuſe. Such was the account given the Pope, that the young king had at his 
coronation, not 4 only omitted the uſual oath (as he imagined it to be) for pre- 
ſerving the liberties of the church, but had alſo taken a new one for maintaining 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon: which put Alexander, otherwiſe a man of great 
temper into ſuch a fury, that he diſpatched immediately to Becket ſentences either 
of ſuſpenſion 5, or excommunication againſt all the Engh/o biſhops that had aſſiſted 
at it, in order to be forwarded to England, and there publiſhed. ' Gilles biſhop of 
Evreux, amazed at the impudence of fuch a falſe ſuggeſtion, wrote* the Pope 
word that he had been preſent. at the coronation : and aſſured him in the moſt 
folemn manner, that he heard the young king take the uſual oath at the time of 
his conſecration, but not a word of the cuſtoms or conſtitutions; which that prince 
neither then nor afterwards made any promiſe to maintain. It was a -point of 
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7 DAN his occaſion, was too honeſt a part for Becket to imitate. It was too great an humiz 
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liation for this haughty prelate to contradi& himſelf, and own the falſhood of his 
information, though he could not but know it as well as the other: and yet it was 
not proper to let the Pope's ſentences, grounded upon a miſtake; paſs into England 
where thouſands could atteſt the falſhood. To avoid therefore ſo mortifying a part 
to himſelf, and to fave at the fame time Alexander's character from ſuffering *, when 
he had received his letters, with the cenſures aforeſaid, he waved ſaying any thing of 
the falſhood of the account of the young king's omitting the uſual oath, and of 
his ſwearing to the conſtitutions of Clarendon : and chooſing rather to repreſent how 
improper it was to inſiſt on thoſe two acts (which he ſtill infinuates to be actually 
done, but in which the king himſelf was moſt to blame) when a peace was ſo near 
being concluded, defired the Pope to leave them out of his ſentences, and only inſiſt 
on the injury done the ſee of Canterbury, by the metropolitan of Vor, officiating 
at the coronation, not in his own, but in the former, province. The Pope atcord- 
ingly amended * his letters for the ſuſpenſion as well of the archbiſhop of York, as 
of the biſhops of London and Saliſbury: and inſiſting only on that injury, whereof 
(he fays) he had received a certain account, ſent them afterwards to be publiſhed, 
the former (as it appears in the collection) without any date; the latter wrote on 
November 24, from Fraſcati. Whoever confiders Becket's behaviour in this 
matter, however he may be inclined to applaud it as artful and agreeable to the 
maxims of a Roman politician, will find little in it of the primitive ſimplicity of a 
Chriſtian biſhop: and will thence form no advantageous opinion, either of the fair. 
neſs of his proceedings in this particular caſe, or of his veracity and modeſty in any. 


The king's XXI. WHi1LsT the king was detained by this and other affairs in England; the 
— — Pope's legates were waiting for him in Normandie; 3 Bernard biſhop of Nevers, 
with Becket. having arrived at Caen the very day, that Richard de Tvelceſire came thither to fetch 
prince Henry over to be crowned. He brought with him the Pope's terms of 

peace in Becket's affair, with his comminatory letters in cafe they were not accepted: 

but neither he, nor Rotrou archbiſhop of Rowen, offered to croſs the ſea; relying 

upon the king's aſſurances, that he would ſoon be with them in Normanaze. + Henry 
accordingly paſſed over thither about Midſummer: and about July 6, met Theobald 

count of Blois at La Ferte Bernard, to confer with him about an accommodation 

with the king of France; who being highly incenſed at the affront put upon his 

daughter, threatened an invaſion of his territories. There was no great difficulty 

in the affair; the king of England being ready to make a proper ſatisfaction for it: 

and all things were entirely ſettled in a conference between the two kings, on 

July 5 20, and 21, at a place between La Ferte, in the Pais Chartrain, and Pretteval, 

2 caſtle in Touraine. The legates had been the Thurſday before at Sens with Becket, 

to acquaint him with the - readineſs they had found in Henry to be reconciled to 

him, to reſtore his ſee, and excepting the kiſs, to ſhew him all other marks of 

his favour: and with the aſſiſtance of the archbiſhop of that city, prevailed 

upon him to wave inſiſting either on that condition, or on the reſtitution 

of the mean profits, and to go with them to the conference. When the affairs of 

the two crowns were ſettled, Henry and Becket met early in the morning, on the 

feaſt of S. Mary Magdalen, at the fame place, in the preſence of count Theobald, 

and a great number of the French nobility; Lunis himſelf being abſent on this 

occaſion, that the king's mercy to one that had offended him in ſo high a manner, 

might appear the more free and unconſtrained. The king, at the archbiſhop 's 
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h, advanced to meet him, received him with the beſt grate in the world: :Hinny II. 


and to the amazement of all the audience, talked to him with as much eaſe, fami- 
liarity, and kindneſs, as if they had never been at variance. When the firſt ſalutes 
were over, and they had conferred ſome time with the archbiſhop; of Sens, apart 
ſom the reſt of the company, they retired by themſelves : and paſſed the greateſt 
of the day in private diſcourſe. When other points were ſettled, Becket pro- 
poſed to the king, that he would make ſatisfaction to the church of Canterbury, 
whoſe rights had been invaded by the archbiſhop of Ns crowning his ſon: and 
with ſome miſtakes about Stigand, and the conſecration of Henry I, endeavoured to 
anſwer the objections, which Henry made to the rights of Canterbury in that parti- 
cular. The king ſeems to have been of opinion, that he had a right to appoint 
the place of his coronation, and to chooſe what biſhop he pleaſed to perform the 
office ; a right which the kings of France had frequently exerciſed, being crowned 
in different places, by different metropolitans, and ſometimes by private biſhops, as 
beſt ſuited their affairs and inclinations ; notwithſtanding the pretenſions of the __ 
mates of Reims to the ſole right of preſiding in their coronation, | | 
Is England indeed, from the time that the rite of unction and a coronation 
ſervice were introduced by Alfred, there had been many variations as to the place, 
though it was always in the province of Canterbury, but none as to the character of 
the perſon who performed them; the archbiſhop of that ſee having always done 
it, except in the caſes of Harold, William the Conqueror, and Henry I. Becket 
endeavoured to account for the two latter deviations from the common practice 
fince the Congu;F, upon which he founded his claim: and mentioned the * apology 
which the laſt of thoſe princes: had made to Anſelm, for being forced, in the unſet- 
led Nate of the realm, to be crowned in his abſence, and the ſatisfaction which he 
made him, by a publick declaration before all his court, of the right of the church 
of Canterbury to crown the kings of England; a ſatisfaction which Anſelm accepted, 
and afterwards (without repeating the ſolemnity of a "coronation; as Becket errone- 
ouſly ſuppoſed) exerciſed his office in putting the crown upon the king” s head, when 
he held his court on ſolemn feſtivals and occaſions. Henry did not object, that 
hen his grandfather made this declaration, he was, by the diſtreſs of his affairs, 
under a neceſſity of complying with all Auſelm's demands: but proteſting, that he 
had no deſign either to diſpute or to leſſen the dignity of the church of Canter 
by, which he was defirous rather to advance, aſſured him that he would make 
her ſatisfaction; and as the king of France's daughter was not yet crowned, he 
lle uld perform the ſolemnity of her coronation, and put the crown at the ſame 
time upon the young king's head; with an acknowledgment of the right of the 
church of Canterbury to perform that office. 1. The archbiſhop, tranſported at the 
king's goodneſs, diſmounted and threw himſelf at his feet: Henry alighting in 
haſte, took him up and helped him to remount on horſeback; and both going 
together to the company, declared their reconciliation. The king then freely 
extended his grace to the clergy who had followed the archbiſhop i in his exile; but 
when the biſhop of Lifeux, at the inſtance! of Geffrey Ridel, archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, applied to Becket for granting a like pardon to ſuch as had adhered to the 
king, he eluded the requeſt by a parade of frivolous diſtinctions; which would have 
produced ſome warm expoſtulations, had not Henry, to prevent any revival of animo+ 
lities, drawn him away from the company, and put an end to the conference. The 
ling wouid have had the archbiſhop go along with him immediately into Nor- 
nandie, undertaking to provide there for his ſupport, and that of his retinue: but 
Becket declined the offer, under the pretence of its not being decent to part ſo 
abruptly with the king of France, and his other benefactors; ; Ep the, true een 
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take poſſeſſion of his goods and revenues in England, reſolvi 
king, as long as one foot of the land of his ſee was detained. | 
:HEeNnRy * returning from the conference into Normandie, was ſeized ſoon 7 
La Mote-Garnier, near Danfrant, with a very dangerous illneſs, which abe 
him ſo low, that there were little hopes, of his recovery; and he made his will. 
deviſing England, Normanidie, and Anjou, to his eldeſt ſon (whom he charged to 
provide for his brother John] Gurenne to Richard, and Bretagne to his third ſon 
Geffrey: but getting at laſt the better of his diſtemper, be went, about Michels. 
on a pilgrimage to Sf. Marie of | Roque- Madour, in Qyercy. This ſevere ally 
occaſioning a delay in figning the powers neceſſary for the archbiſhop's agents, it 
was the latter end of September, before they arrived in England, with Henry's 
orders to his ſon to deliver them poſſeſſion of all the lands and rents which had 
belonged to that prelate and his clergy three months before he quitted the kin g 
dom, and likewiſe of ſuch part of the honour of Salluode, as ſhould, upon an 
inquiſition, be found to be held of the ſee of Canterbury. Becket's impatience 
could not brock this delay: and being always of opinion, that nothing could make 
tho king comply, but an immediate dread of the cenſures of the Vatican s, he had 
by hümſelf and friends uſed all manner of inftances with the Pope, to denounce 
them without loſs of time againſt the king's perſon, and all his dominions. Alex. 
anier hereupon iſſued his bulls+; declaring the perſons formerly excommunicated 
to be relapied under that cenſure, and denouncing an interdict againſt the kingdom 
of England, and all Henry's foreign dominions, if ſatisfaction were not, within 
twenty or thirty days after the commonition, given to the archbiſhop5; who took 
care to diſpatch his orders to all the Eng//b prelates, to ſee theſe cenſures duly 
executed in their feveral diſtricts. It was what the king expected would follow the 
ſentences: of ſuſpenſion abovementioned, denounced in the month of September 
againſt the archbiſhop of N, and the other Engliſb biſhops that had aſſiſted at his 
ſon's coronation: ant! being naturally averſe to run any hazard which he might 
prevent, did not care to wait the effects, which they were likely to have upon his 
affairs: Thus ſeeing no remedy, but an immediate execution of his agreement 
with the archbiſhop, he appointed a meeting with: him on Mondays, October 12, 
near Auboiſe; where, by the mediation of the king of France, it was agreed that 
the young king ſhould, in his father's ſtead, give him the kiſs of peace: and every 
thing was ſettled for Becker's ſetting out from Sens on the firſt of November, in 
order to return into Engiand. +> DA W e 400 melt 
Tux king of France 7 thought it dangerous for him to go over without receiving 
that mark of 'amity and favour from Henry himſelf: and ſeveral things, which 
thongh of little moment, were much exclaimed againſt by his followers, too proud 
and haſty to wait the courſe of the law, concurred to diſſuade him from the voyage. 
When his agents“ had, on Monday; October 1, their audience of the young king at 
Weſtminſter, and expected to have had immediate poſſeſſion given them of the 
archbiſhop's houſes,” goods, and lands, they were put off for a fortnight, till notice 
was given to the officers, in whoſe hands they were ſequeſtered, and who could not, 
in leſs time, remove their ſtock and effects. His clergy were generally reſtored to 
their benefices, but there were two livings {till detained: and ſome difficulty was 
mate in the turning out of the clergy, who. had been preſented by the king to 
ehuiches belonging” to the ſce of Canterbury, that had fallen vacant, whilſt the 
teraporalties were in his hand, and in the admiſſion of thoſe that were now collated 
x Baudikt. Abb; _ + Chron. Gervaſ. col. 141. n Epil. S. Theme, I. V. ep. 43, 53. 5 1h, 8 
cp. a8, 20, 3, 4% 1. © Theſb are dated either from Auagni or Segni, on Oclober 8, 9,07 1'Þ 
1 Ih. ep. 30, 35, 36, 37» 38, 3 © Benediet, Alb. p. 7. Epiſt. S. Tbomæ, |. v. ep. 63: 
3 Stephens, p. 69. Epil. N Tpemæ, I. v. ep. 135 54» 64, 73 18187 
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to them by the archbiſhop ; nor did the king's writ contain any warrant or directi- He ; xy IL. 


ons for that purpoſe. The king s miniſters,-who had poſſeſſion of his lands, were 


FF rr Je 
extremely diligent in getting in all the rents due at the feaſts either of 8. Micha © D. 1170. 


or S. Martin: and in receiving all that part of the profits of his manors, which 
aſſted in proviſions for his houſhold. Juames Soriſburienſis (whom he had ſent 
over after the other agents, and in the middle of November): had indeed been al- 
lowed to preſide as his commiſſary, in a ſynod at Canterbury: but the power of 
his enemies was very great, and the prelates of York; London, and Sarum had repre- 
ſented to the king, that the accommodation would appear diſhonourable, if the in- 
cumbents he had legally named to the vacant. churches, were not maintained in 
their poſſeſſion, and that he ought not to admit Becket to enter the realm, unleſs he 
renounced his legatine authority, delivered up all the letters and bulls he had pro- 
cured from the Pope, and promiſed to obſerve inviolably the laws of the kingdom; 
theſe laſt precautions not being much unlike what are taken in France and ber, 
Roman- catholic countries, when a legate is admitted, - 

Tuxkr was ſtill another point; which though an exerciſe only of thi king: s un- 


doubted right; Becket ſtill deemed a grievance to himſelf, and was the more affected 


with it, becauſe it daſhed: the hopes he had conceived of aggrandizing himſelf at 


the expence of che crown, and defeated a ſcheme he had formed to acquire an 
uncontrollable-power-in eccleſiaſtical matters, and perhaps in conſequence thereof 
to aſſume the principal direction of the affairs of the kingdom. This was tlie 
mtural conſequence of having a number of prelates (who were in thoſe ages the 
chief miniſters in ſtate affairs)" attached to his intereſts, as well as ſubject to his 
authority: and it having been for a good while a matter of clamour to thoſe of his 
fiction, that the king kept ſeveral prelacies varant, though if he had filled them up 
with perſons 2 by-any other than himſelf, it would have been ſtill more 
yehemently exclaimed againſt, as an invaſion. of the metropolitical rights of the 
ſke of Canterbury, Beckert got the Pope to preſs Henry to fill up the vacant ſees, 
2 12 the choice of the perſons ente to the archbiſhop and the ecclefiaſtical 
There were fix now. vacant:. and the king reſolved to fill them up before 
tis ecke return, as well to guard againſt his ambitious deſigns, as to prevent 
my new diſpute about the exlefaftical liberties, on account of the free manner of 
elections appointed by the papal canons; which he had good reaſon to think 
Becket would inſiſt on, notwithſtanding the received uſages of the church-of Eng- 
land. The king, by common right as founder, had in all times enjoyed the fole 
right of preſentation to prelacies, till the diſpute about lay-inveſtitures in the reign 
of Henry I: but upon the accommodation of that diſpute, the choice of the chapter 
or convent becoming a neceſſary condition, it was made not by the ſuffrages of all 
the monks or cations, but (by what was called the way of compromiſe) by a depu- 
tation from the body to be of their number, to proceed in their name to an 
election. This was done purſuant to a writ from the king, requiring them to come 
to his court, and there make choice of a proper perſon, with the approbation of the 
biſhops attending him on that occaſion : and when theſe deputies had agreed with 
the biſhops in the nomination of a perſon, or in the recommending of three, 
for the king to chooſe one out of them, the royal aſſent rendered the election com- 
pleat. Some inſtances of this method of election, particularly to the ſee of Cunter- 
bury, have been already mentioned in this work: andd it is eaſy to produce a multij- 
tude of others, were it neceſſary to ſhew that this was then the cuſtomary manner 
of election. The king had no Engliſh prelate about him in Normandie, but the 
biſnop of Worceſter: and therefore ſent orders for the prelates of York, London, 
and Sarum 1 to.come to him there i, with fix deputies. from each of the chapters of 
' See Thuan, Hiſt. I. iii. and viii. 2 Vita S. Tho, ep. 55. | 15. ep. 65, 5% 4 Dicets, col. * 
1 5 | : | 0 e 
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Hexal. the vacant ſees, in order to make choice of perſons to fill them, that we 
1 affected to the rights of the crown, and the laws of the kingdom. 

+ £2. 1170. a ' , p n 
Geffrey Ridel archdeacon of Canterbury, a man of great quality, eſtate, and abilities 


Breck" reatmintt? XXII WusT the archbiſhop continued: abroad; he was ſubſiſted by the 


to England 


and proceed - 


ing there. 


the dutchy of Guienne: but this ſtep had like to have brought on him a war, as 


to put the laws in execution againſt 7 Simon archdeacon of Sens; who came over 


This indulgence was the more extraordinary, becauſe they were extremely irritated 


l Seer. I. 631, 632. | Dicets, col. 3%. B. 361, 862. ils Stephens, p. 70. 
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re well. 


conſidered by Becket as the bittereſt, becauſe the moſt capable, of his enemicz and 
ſtyled by him, in the uſual language which his pride dictated, the arch-dey;} n 
limb of anti- cbriſt; who being choſen to the vacant ſee of Eh, was enthroned Ry 
received the homages of his vaſſals, before he was conſecrated; and died chief juſti⸗ 
ciary. of all England. Such was Reginald, fon of the biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
having been employed like the former by the king in ſeveral embaſſies for main. 
taining his cauſe againſt the ſame turbulent prelate, was elected to the church of 
Bath: and with ſuch, were the other ſees filled; though Becket's unexpected death 
cauſed a delay of ſome years in their promotion and conſecration. --| | Wane 


king's enemies, and acted by their advice or direction: this 3 made Henry uneaſy 
at the rejection of his offer to provide for that prelate in Normandie, in caſe he 
would go with him thither, 'and (as he was on the point of a war with France ) it 
now made him preſs his ſpeedy return into England. : Becket,. being re-inſtated in 
the poſſeſſion of his ſee, had no pretence to delay it longer: and ſetting out from 
Sens, full of his ſchemes of power, as well as of the revenge he meditated, when 
he rejected the motion of the biſhop of Liſeux, for giving a like remiſſion to the 
king's adherents as the king had freely given to his, came to Rowen, where he 
expected to find Henry. This prince + had lately paid a large ſum of money to 
Henry de Vienne for the purchaſe of Montmirail and the caſtle of Sf. Agua in 
Berry, in order to increaſe his power in this province, which was an appendage of 


well with Theobald count of Blais who claimed thoſe places by no very good title, 
as with the king of France, who marched with an army to ſupport 5 the count's 
pretenſions, to aſſert his own claim of a ſuperiority. over Berry, and (as it was 
apprehended) to invade Auvergne. - Henry, about Nev. 23, bad advanced with 
another near Bourges, expecting it would be delivered to him by the inhabitants: 
but finding his enterprize diſappointed, by the French forces being there before 
him, agreed to a truce with Louis. This was the occaſion of the king's abſence; 
when * Becket arrived at Rouen, and there found Jahn ꝙ Oxford dean of Saliſbury, 
ſent by Henry to attend him into England: where paſſing with a favourable wind 
from Mitſand, he arrived on Tueſday Dec. 1, landing at Sanduich. Gervaſe de 
Cornbill high ſheriff of Kent, and Reginald de Warenne, both itinerant juſticiaries, 
were there with a number of armed followers, to ſee the king's orders for the guard 
of the ports, and the ſearch of paſſengers duely executed: and the archbiſhop 
himſelf muſt have undergone their examination, if, John of: Oxford had not brought 
them the king's orders to the-contrary. They treated his clergy and domeſticks 
with the like politeneſs : but it was with ſome difficulty they were perſuaded not 


with him under pretence of viſiting his friends, but more probably as an agent for 
French meaſures; all foreigners that landed without the king's paſs, or refuſed to 
take the oath of allegiance, being by the late regulations, to be taken into cuſtody. 


at a violent ſtep, which the archbiſhop. had juſt. taken, and which made them 
conclude, he was come not for peace, but to throw. the nation into confuſion. - 
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Wurx che king promiſed at the conference near Fretteval, that ſatisfaction HAI. 
ſhould be made to. the church of Canter bury for the invaſion of her rights in the 7 A. 53 
coronation of his ſon, he never ĩmagined that the archbiſhop would inſiſt on any NY 
thing more than was there propoſed to be given, by his crowning the young king 
again At the ſolemnity of his Wife s coronation, and by a publick declaration of the 
right « of the church of Canterbury. It was what the king of France had accepted 
for reparation of the affront offered his daughter z Anſelm in the like caſe had been 
contented with leſs: but Becket, implacable:iin. his reſentments, would not be 
aatished with ſecuring the rights of his church; his on furious paſſions were to be 
grati tified by an, ample revenge on all that had been concerned in the late coronation, 
Whether pride or policy ſuggeſted meaſures ſo unſuitable to that ſpirit of reconcĩ- 
lation, which had ſa lately appeared in the king, and ought to have been mutual, 
he reſolved to enter the realm like a conqueror; breathing fire and ſword apainſt 
all he deemed, his enemies; perhaps to intimidate every body from daring to 
oppoſe his future meaſures, . He had brought with him the cenſures, he had pro- 
cured from the Pope, againſt all — that had offended him by aſſiſting at 
the coronation :; and having advice whilſt he was at Wit/end, that tlie prelates of 
Yirk, Londen, and Sarum were, in obedience to the King's orders, come to Dover 
he diſpatched a young man, the day before he failed himſelf, with letters to them; 
notifying the ſuſpenſion of the firſt, and the jexcommunication; of the two latter. 
He was in the mare, haſte to begin with theſe, becauſe they were going over to his 
| majeſty, in order to aſſiſt at the elections to the vacant ſees, with Geffrey Ridel, and 
Richard archdeacpn gf Paitiers,. two of the perſons | propoſed to fill them: and he 
hoped to defeat the king's deſign, by incapacitating them to act in that affair. 
Upon notice of theſe cenſures, and advice of the archbiſhop's' arrival at Canterbury, 
the ſhops. ſignified to him, that they appealed. to the Pope, , notwithſtanding the 
prohibition: : and the juſticiarias abovementioned: waiting upon him] deſired Fim, 
in their own name, and charged him by publick authority to take off the cenſures, 
under pain of being declared: a publick enemy of the king and kingdom, for vio+ 
lating the laws, and attempting to deprive the young king of his royal dignity. 
Becket ?, 3 though, he had full power to relax the ſentences, (inflicted for an in- 
jury to his own. ſee, pretended that, being an inferior, he could not regularly take 
of the cenſures ofa, ſuperior : yet he would ſtretch a point and abſolve the biſhops 
of London and Sarum, if they would ſwear to obey. the Pope's. mandates, This 
the juſticiaries repreſenting as impracticable, ſuch an oath being contrary to the 
kus of the realm, the archbiſhop perſiſted in his refuſal ;; and che three prelates 3, 
thinking it ought not to be taken without the king's leave, purſued their voyage 
to Nermandie; continuing near a year under their reſpective cenſures -. | 
Becker had brought over three fine horſes 5 for a preſent to the young king 
whoſe taſte nothing, could ſuit better: and not doubting of a good reception from a 
prince, ſome of whole younger years had been, ſpent under his eye, ſet out from 
Canterbury, after a week's ſtay there, in order to wait upon him at FWoodftoke; being, 
3 he paſſed through Rocheſter and entered Southwark, received in both places with 
ſolemn procefons- and. hymags: of thankſgiving. Such | triumphant entries, at 


Ep. S. Thol K W. ep. 64. 73. bh. ep. 00." excommuhieation was taken off by the biſhops of 


bs . +3" 1h, ep. 85, 86, 67. Nevers and Beavais . papjl 
8 They ſent agents to the — N. 8 and delegates, in the begi of Auguſt the ſame yeat 
their aides? 0d have been taken off imme - [ Diceto, "col. 557. is ſuſpenſion continued 


—_ if it had not been for the news of Becket's ſome time longer. They were all all forced to, — 
death (Ep, S. 70. I. V. ep. 84.) The Pope's com- that they were entirely innocent of Becket's ob 
miſſion. to the archbiſhop of Rouen and the biſhop and the firſt was obliged to take a Ike oath, the 
of Amiens ¶ Ib. ep. 85) to take off the ſuſpenſion had not received the Pope's e ys * 
of the archbiſhop of Yor# is dated at Fruſcuti, he crowned young Henry.” 8 1 
Nov. 23, A. D. 1171. The biſhop of London's 5+ Fitz'Stephens; p. +... 4 © 
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Herz II. which no conſiderable perſons, and only the populace, aſſiſted, flattered his pride. 
> but were very unbecoming a man, who had juſt received the king's pardon £5; 
5 crimes of the higheſt nature; and being allowed to return home upon à rech 

thority in the moſt tender point at the moment of his entering the kingdom; the 
peace whereof was endangered by ſuch infolent parades and mobbiſh alf, 
After the conduct he had obſerved, the young king knew not how to treat kim, 
without freſh inſtructions from his father: and ſent Jocelin de Lovain, brother to, 
the ſecond wife of Henry I, and anceſtor to the great family of Percy, tg ſtop his 
progreſs through other cities of the realm, and order him back to his dioceſe 
Becket * had propoſed to go through his province with the ſame equipage as he had 
come to Southwark, attended by all the knights that held of his ſee, and a preat 
number of armed followers, as if he had a view of ſeizing ſome caſtles, though 
his biographers ſay, he deſigned only to reform abuſes and eradicate the ill weeds 
which had grown up in his abſence ; probably (ſince he could do it in no other 
way) by ſuſpending or depriving the clergy and excommunicating the laity, who 
had adhered to the king's cauſe and obſerved the laws of the kingdom, where 
they interfered with papal decrees. He was ſetting out from the biſhop of 
Winchefter's palace in Southwark upon this viſitation with his unbounded legatine 
authority, when he was ſerved: with the king's orders to return to his ſee: he 
thought fit to comply in ſome meaſure, but ſaid with an unparalleled arrogance, 
that he would not have obeyed the mandate, had it not been for the near approach 
of Chriſimas, and he had a mind to keep that feſtival at his own church of Canter- 
Bury. Nor did he return immediately, but, to ſhew his contempt of the royal 
authority, went to his manor of Harowe in Middleſex ; where he ſtaid ſeveral days, 
till * the holidays approaching, he went at laſt to Canterbury. As he returned 
thither 3, he diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his retinue, retaining only five knights 
about him for his guard; and theſe too he ſent away when he came to his own 
palace, where he remained quiet till Chriſimas Day: but then mounting the pul- 
pit, after a ſermon calculated to move the people, and an invective. againſt the op- 
poſers of his meaſures, he excommunicated Nigel de Sackeville and Robert de Broke 
by name (this latter for cutting off the tail of one of his ſumpter horſes) with a 
great many of the old king's miniſters, officers of the houſhold, juſticiaries, and 
the moſt confiderable perſons in the kingdom. . 


His death, XXIII. Apvrcx of theſe and other proceedings was carried abroad to Henry, 
who was before ſufficiently : provoked by the account he had received of the cen- 
ſures laid upon the three prelates; and now ſeeing that ſtep was but a prelude to the 
like cenſures upon other biſhops, - and upon all that had employments under him, 
could not help complaining, that his whole realm was diſturbed ; that his crown 
was ſtruck at; that Becket, in virtue of his legatine powers, aſſumed a ſuperiority 
over him; and had even got a privilege from the Pope, to diſpoſe of all churches, 
the advowſon whereof belonged either to the crown or the nobility. The king 
was keeping the feaſt of the nativity at Bures near Bayeux in Normandie. with his 
prelates and barons about him, when he broke out into theſe and other complaints 
againſt the tyrannical proceedings of the archbiſhop; lamenting his misfortune in 
having raiſed a man from nothing, to be the plague of his life and the continual 


MV. Paris. Vita præf. Ep. S. The. p. 116, M. Paris, p. 123. and in Vit. Abb. S. Albani, 
117. Provinciam a qua tam diu abſens fuerat cir- p. 91. 15. p. 118. Fitz Stephens, p. 76, 25. 
Cuire properans, & anhelans ad diſcurrendum ubique, Ib. p. 79. & ſeq. M. Paris. Vita præf. Ep. 
ut evelleret & eradicaret quæ in abſentiã ſui in horto S. The. p. 120, 121. | ne 
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diſturber of his government. It was ſaid by one of the court; that he could not Ha Nav lt: 
expect a quiet hour , nor his kingdom enjoy any peace, ſo long as Becket was ID. Aeg. 
alive; and the king's countenance. and geſture diſcovering a great commotion o 
mind, four barons; or (as they are called) knights of his houſhold, William de Tracy, / 
Reginald Fitz \Urſe, Hugh de Meoreville, and Richard Brito imagined, that he 
would not be diſpleaſed, if the archbithop was diſpatched. Whether they de- 
ſigned, or no, to kill him, they ſwore to revenge the 'king's quarrel; left the 
court privately on Dec. 26; took ſhipping at different ports; and, what is very ſur- 
prizing, met the very next day, and about the fame hour, at the caſtle of Saltwode, 
fix miles from Canterbury, They had not kept their defign ſo ſecret, but they were 
ſuſpected of an ill one*: and the king being told of it, after their departure, diſ- 
away meſſengers immediately to overtake them and forbid their doing any 

violent action; but they did not arrive ſoon enough to prevent its execution. The 
king in the mean time had conſidered with his council, what method was fit to be 
taken with the archbiſhop, to prevent the miſchiefs likely to enſue from his furious 
meaſures: and rejecting the harſh advices of ſome, who were for putting him to 
death; as a traytor, reſolved however to have him taken into cuſtody. William de 
Magneville, earl of Eſſex, Saier de Qyincey, and Richard du Hommet, were charged 
with this commiſſion : and the laſt of theſe paſſing into England, ſent to Hugh de 
Gundeville and William Fitz Fohn, councellors to the young king then at Wincheſter, 
to bring with all poſſible ſecrecy a party of knights from court to arreſt the arch- 
binop at Gunterbury; whilſt himſelf kept watch on the ſea-coaſt, to prevent his 
embarking at any port, and the two firſt did the ſame on the other ſide of the 
water at Vitſand and another harbour, to ſeize him if he eſcaped thither. Theſe 
meaſures, for proceeding againſt Becket in a. legal way, were prevented by the haſte, 
which the four knights or barons abovementioned made to execute their purpoſe; 
in which they were-much confirmed by Ralf de Broke ; who ſummoning to his 
caſtle of Saltwode twelve other knights for their aſſiſtance, went with them to 
Canterbury. The chief buſineſs of theſe aſſiſtants ſeems to have been the keeping 
of 3 the citizens quiet, whilſt the four firſt knights, entering the palace with their 
followers, ſecured the great gates, and ſeized two or three knights of the arch- 
biſhop's family. Then going to that prelate's apartment, they had a warm ex- 
poſtulation with him about his conduct; in which many bitter teproaches paſſed, 
that inflamed them to the higheſt degree: though Fitz Stephens + ſays, whit 
ſeemed moſt to,incenſe 5 them was, his maintaining that he had the ſpiritualties 
of his ſee from the Pope, denying that he held any thing of the king, but the tempo- 
ulties, and upbraiding three of them with having been retained in his ſervice, 
whilſt he was chancellor. They were as yet unarmed“: and whilſt they were 
putting on their armour, the archbiſhop might have faved himſelf, if he had not 
either preſumed. that they durſt not hurt him on account of his character, or 
apired to the glory of a martyrdom. The fears of the monks and clergy about 5 
him could not prevail with him to ſtay away from veſpers; he paſſed through the 
cloiſter of the convent into the church, followed by the aſſaſſins: and receiving 
four wounds in the head, dropt down dead on Tueſday Dec. 29, before the altar of 
ot, Benedict. irons n 4 ic mos av aw e t 

Tavs died Thomas Becket, the victim of his own pride, obſtinacy, and revenge; 
the ſtrong and violent paſſions that conſtantly engroſſed his mind and leavened. alt 


| Lo 1 Es wt. <0 rote nar cf 2a aut 
Vita pref. Ep. S. The. p. 143, 144. * F the barony he held, nor ſhould any of his dergy 
Fitz Stephens, p. go. P. $2, 83- cdake an oath to him; and thut he would, as ui arch- 


In the Life prefixed to Becket's Epiſtles, p. 123. biſhop, do himſelf juſtice in ſpight of any mortal. 
it is ſaid that he declared in ACRES Po hat "21M Gul. Neubrig. I. ii. c. 25. ; | 
he would never take an oath to the young king for „ 
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his actions: and which having created him abundance of enemies, put them like. 
wiſe upon deſperate meaſures to ſcreen themſelves from his fury; being perſuaded 
that no quarter was to be expected from a man, whom all the world knew to be 
implacable. His unmeaſurable pride and luſt of power rendered him impatient of 

ſuperior, unable to bear the leaſt oontradiction, and fond of having the direction or 
all affairs, whatever poſt he was in, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, The fame 
paſſions made him furious in his meaſares, inflexible in his reſolutions, and inc. 
pable of being diverted by any confideration from the purſuit of any point, he had 
once, however 'raſhly or unadviſedly, undertaken : and put him upon treating all 
that oppoſed him with a virulence of language, an haughtineſs of behaviour. 3 
rigour of puniſhment or ſeverity of vengeance, which neither ſuited the character 
of a Chrift/an biſhop, nor could be endured by any body, without the keeneſt re. 
ſentment. Had he conſulted reaſon or modeſty in the conjectures he threw out 
of others deſigns, they would have been leſs uncharitable, or have appeared le 
poſitive ; and had he confined himſelf to truth, in his invectives, they would have 
been leſs criminal; but he ſeems to have thought himſelf authorized to pronounce 
as certain, whatever his warm imagination ſuggeſted as probable; and to advance 
any falſchoods that would ſerve his cauſe, promote his views, or help to gloſs over 
his conduct. It is eafy to produce many inſtances of ſuch falſehoods uſed by him 
to blacken the character of a great king, whoſe favour raiſed him to an unmerited 
grandeur, out of thoſe very epiſtles of his, which it was thought proper to 
ſelect and preſerve as moſt favourable to his character and cauſe ; thingh, taking 
away the pompous declamations with which they are filled, and the cant terms of 
the Divine Laws and the Law'of God (uſually in thoſe ages ſubſtituted inſtead of 
papal or eccleſiaſtical canons, which is their true meaning) that run throughout them, 
they furniſh but a very wretched apology for his actions. He died in the luckieſt 
time in the world, and in the moſt advantageous manner that could be imagined, 
for the ſake of his reputation; his death preventing thoſe meaſures he was reſolved 
to take, though they could not fail of making his country a diſmal ſcene of con- 
fuſion; and his murder throwing a veil on thoſe parts of his character and con- 
duct, which elſe would have conveyed his memory down to future ages with 


Ix was not without reaſon, that Henry was jealous of his long ſtay in France 
after their agreement, much too long for making compliments to all his friends at 
parting : though perhaps not ſo, for concerting meaſures with Louis to diſtreſs the 
king's affairs and difturb the peace of his dominions; of which Henry ſeems to have 
had ſome intelligence. Becket ons in his own letters, that he took all his mea- 
ſures by advice of the court of France and in coneert with Lows : and when he 
entered into that agreement, or (as it is ſtyled) peace with Henry, he did it without 
any peaceable diſpoſitions, and with a formed reſolution, ſcarce confiſtent with 
ſincerity, of extorting further conceſſions from his prince, and of forcing him to 
give up what rights of the crown and laws of the kingdom, he ſhould think fit to 
cenſure; as reftraints'upon the liberty of the church, and inconfiſtent with the 
papal ſupremaey. The paper which he preſented at the conference near Fretteval, 
when that peace was made, containing his demands, as the conditions thereof on 
his part, concluded with a fraudulent promiſe of paying Henry all the honour 
« and/duty'that-could'be paid to à king and prince by an archbiſhop in the Lord; 
ſuch was the reſerve or pretence he propoſed to make uſe of, whenever he pleaſed, 
to elude that promiſe; and violate: that duty. His demands were, to be reſtored to 
the-king's fav our; to be re. inſtated in the lands and poſſeſſions of the fee of Canter- 
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bury according to a ſchedule, wherein they were ſpecified; that the like 
curity might be extended to his adherents; and that the king would take care to I'm 
have ſatisfaction made to him and his church for the injury done them in his ſon's © 
coronation. To all theſe Henry readily agreed: but Becket, to improve a victory 

wer his lord, which he thought compleat, becauſe no mention was made of the 
cuſtoms of the old tyrants (ſo he terms the king's predeceſſors) or of any oath to 
oblerre them, reſolved, after his return to England, to make further demands 

which though the king had at that time rejected, he made not the leaſt queſtion of 
obtaining by the terror of excommunications and interdicts. Theſe were an abo- 

tion of the cuſtoms or conſtitutions of Clarendon, an eſtabliſhment of eccle- 
ſaſtical liberties ; the reparation of his own honour; and th:agh, out of deference 

to the Pope's orders, he had faid nothing, either of the damages which he and his 

clergy had ſuſtained in their exiles, or of the reſtitution of the mean profits of his 

wn fee and their benefices, yet he was determined to infiſt thereon afterwards. 

The coronation of the new king, confidering the notions inculcated in thoſe days 

by the clergy, touching the rite of unction, and what the otiiciating prelate was 
ſuppoſed to confer, was too tender a point to be made a ſubject of diſpute: yet 

when Henry, at his requeſt, had undertaken to do juſtice to his church upon that 

head, he reſolved not to be content with it, but to carve out a fatis{action to himſelf. 

The excommunications iſſued by him had not been regarded; none under that 
ſentence had been avoided; and the clergy had ſtill officiated, though inhibited by 

his interdtict. To paſs cenſures on all theſe, was a work of infinite labour: yet he 
determined to go through with it; under a pretence that the papal authority could 

not ſubſiſt, if they were left unpuniſhed. 

Fox the better execution of theſe meaſures, he preſſed the Pope to refer mat- 
ters to his diſcretion ; to ſend him three bulls of cenſures on different biſhops in 
England, to be uſed as he ſaw fit; to empower the biſhop of Meaux, and the 
abbot of S. Criſpin at Soiſſons, to enjoin the king to reſtore the mean profits above- 
mentioned; and, on failure thereof, to iſſue ſevere cenſures upon his perſon and 
dominions. If this method was not approved, he defired the Pope to give him the 
fame legatine powers as the archbiſhop of Rauen and the biſhop of Nevers had, 
or rather a larger authority than was given to thoſe legates, ſince the more ſtiff and 
powerful the king was, the bonds to tie him were to be the ſtronger, and his treat- 
ment harſher. To theſe extraordinary powers for himſelf, he added another which 
he requeſted might be annexed to his fee: this was a right of primacy over the 
province of York, that every part of England might be ſubject to his ordinary 
juriſdiction *®. There was ftill another point which he had at heart; it was to 
exempt the clergy of England from taking the oath of allegiance, and engaging to 
ſtand by the king againſt all men, unleſs the Pope was expreſsly excepted; fince 
otherwiſe ſuch an oath would leſſen, if not totally ruine, the papal authority. To 
theſe may be likewiſe added, the defign of taking away from all laymen the rights, 
which they had always enjoyed by law, of preſenting to churches and prebends of 
their anceſtors foundation and endowment, mentioned in the Pope's letters to all the 
biſhops of England, dated at Benevento, May 19 ; enjoining them to excommu- 
nicate all the clergy ſo preſented, who did not, within forty days after admonition, 
reſign their benefices, and make ſatisfaction to the church for the profits they had 
thence received, and in caſe of their negle&, declaring his own reſolution, to ſub- 
jet them to the ſame cenſure, and order them to be avoided by all the world. 
Such were the ſchemes, which Becket, after his reconciliation, formed, as he tells 
the Pope in his letters: and ſuch the powers, with which he propoſed to put them 
in execution, as ſoon as he returned into England: it was his fixed reſolution to do 
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ſo, and he was too obſtinate be diverted from his purpoſes. We have Gem: 
what manner he began the work, from the very moment of his landing: and Fas 
is no room to doubt he would have purſued it with the ſame eagerneſs and — 
and by the methods of excommunications and interdicts, which he looked —_ 
infallible means of ſucceeding. It is eaſy to imagine what a diſtraction this wy ould 
have cauſed all over the nation in that age of ignorance and ſuperſtition; and what 
an ocean of evils would have enſued, if he had not been taken off ſuddenly in the 
very beginning of his enterprizes. | 
Tux prerogative of the crown, and the rights of the ſubject, muſt have been 
ſubverted; the laws of the land violated; and the conſtitution of the kingdom 
invaded, to make way for Becket's projects; all calculated to ſubject the nation to 
a foreign judicature and the papal power, under the pretence of ſecuring the liber- 
ties of the church, and privileges of the clergy. Both theſe enjoyed already in 
England, as much real liberty as could in reaſon be deſired, either for the ſervice of 
the one, or the character of the other, or to anſwer the ends of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. What more was contended for, tended only to encourage the clergy to all 
manner of diſorders and iniquities; to ſcreen the moſt ſcandalous of their order 
from the legal puniſhments which their crimes deſerved; to protect them in the 
commiſſion of murder, ſacrilege, rapes, and crimes of the blackeſt nature; to ob- 
ſtruct juſtice, and deſtroy all good order and government in the nation. Such was 
the occaſion, which firſt gave riſe to the controverſy with Becket; and ſuch the con- 
ſequences of thoſe points of licentiouſneſs, rather than liberty, for which he con- 
tended ; with a view of enſlaving the clergy themſelves to the arbitrary dominion 
of the papacy, and expoſing them to all the horrible exactions, oppreſſions, and 
corruptions of the court of Rome; and upon a principle, the moſt dangerous in 
nature to the peace of all ſocieties, abſolutely inconſiſtent with all civil govern- 
ment; and ſo utterly indefenſible, that the bare ſtating of it is a ſufficient refutation. 
THr1s principle, containing the true ſtate of the controverſy on Becker's part, was, 
that the church had an authority ſuperior to that of all kings and ſtates upon earth: 
and whenever it was exerciſed by Popes in their decrees, or by a body of foreign 
eccleſiaſticks (aſſuming to themſelves a power of judicature which the author of 
their religion expreſsly diſclaimed) in the canons of their councils, even in the caſe 
of civil privileges, all the laws of a kingdom, and the moſt eſſential parts of its con- 
ſtitution were to be repealed and aboliſhed by thoſe deciſions. It is evident not 
only from hiſtory, but from the very nature of the points of liberty thus contro- 
verted, that they were all derived from the grant of the civil magiſtrate, in what- 
ever countries they were enjoyed. Whether they were thus granted by the ſtate 
before, or after, any eccleſiaſtical aſſembly had by their canons arrogated to them- 
ſelves ſuch liberties, or Popes had by their decrees claimed them, doth not alter the 
nature of the queſtion. They were till received and eſtabliſhed by the laws in 
thoſe countries: but there was no canon of an Engliſb council, no charter of the 
crown, no cuſtom or law of the land for their reception in England. In this 
country, they till ſtood condemned by the laws, and inconſiſtent with the conſti- 
tution: yet Becket was for aboliſhing the one, and trampling on the other, in order 
to introduce them; becauſe in his private judgment, he thought it fit for eccle- 
ſiaſticks to enjoy them here as well as abroad, and Popes, had conferred them by 
their decrees. This he reſolved to do with an high hand, and by ways of violence 
to force the Mate to a ſubmiſſion; to get the better of the king, or (to uſe his own 
expreſſion) to make himſelf as a papal legate, a God to Pharaoh; an attempt trea- 
ſonable in its nature, ſtriking at the monarchy itſelf, and not to be carried but by a 
ſubverſion of the civil power. For this end, all the miniſters of the crown, all 
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an interdict, and all divine ſervice to ceaſe in churches; a ſtop was to be put to all 
tate affairs; the government was to be in effect diſſolved, the nation was to be left 
without the adminiſtration of juſtice, without the protection or benefit of the 


laws, without the publick exerciſe of religion, and to be thrown into a wild con- 


ſulion, expoſed to the invaſion of foreigners, ever ready to take advantage of their 
neighbours diſſenſions, to ſeditions and inſurrections at home, to an infinity of diſ- 
orders, and to all the inexpreſſible evils of anarchy. There is ſomething ſo dread- 
ſul and ſhocking in this ſcene, the natural conſequence of Becker's meaſures, that it 
is ſcarce reconcileable to common ſenſe, to imagine that his actions were directed 
by any publick ſpirit, whatever he pretended ; but rather by a private view to ag- 
gandize himſelf (in which caſe paſſions always run high and act with violence) 
ind to eſtabliſh his own power upon the ruins of the royal authority. | 

Sven was the cauſe, and ſuch the man, that Pope Alexander, for the intereſts of 
the papacy, and to encourage others to the like exceſſes , thought fit to conſecrate 
and canonize, about two years and as many months after his death; without the 
uſual proceſs in ſuch caſes, or any formal examination of witneſſes to his pretended 
miracles. This reſolution taken on an Aſb-Medneſday, upon common report and 
the credit given to the relations of the cardinals Albert and Theoduin, then in 
Nermandie, and nearer the ſcene of thoſe ſenſeleſs ſtories, and pretended viſions, 
was notified on the twelfth of March following, by the Pope in a bull dated at 
ni, directed to all the clergy and people of England, and appointing December 29, 
to be kept annually as a feſtival, in commemoration of Becket's martyrdom. This 
dd not hinder it from being diſputed * forty-eight years after his death, in the uni- 
verſity of Paris, whether he was damned or faved; the former opinion being 
maintained by one Roger, a Norman, who thought he deſerved death, for being a 
rebel and traitor to the king his maſter ; whilſt others, on account of his labouring 
to advance the eccleſiaſtical liberties, looked upon him as a martyr. His corpſe 
was at firſt laid in an ordinary tomb: but in conſequence of an order 'of Pope 
Hmorius 113, on January 25, A. D. 1219, was, on the ſeventh of July following, 
taken up with great ſolemnity, and laid in a ſumptuous ſhrine at the expence of 
achbiſhop Langton. | | 

Tux aſſaſſins, after the fact reflecting on the nature and conſequences of their 
ation, retired to the caſtle + of Knareſborough in Yorkſhire, belonging to Hugh de 
Mireville; where they ſtaid near a year by themſelves, without any converſation 
vith others: but tired at laſt with ſolitude, ſtruck with remorſe, or rather enjoined 
by the king to ſubmit to the Pope's judgment, they went to Rome, and were ordered 
o make a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. Becket's biographers pretend, that they all died 

within three years, particularly William de Tracy, in a moſt miſerable manner: and 
jet to ſhew how little credit is due to their relations, it is not improper to obſerve, 
that this nobleman 5 lived above fifty years longer, and having probably expiated his 
crime in the eye of the monks of Chri/t-Church in Canterbury, by making them a 
grant of his manor of Doccombe, was ſeneſchal or juſticiary of Normandie in the 
years 1175 and 1176, joined with the barons againſt king John, ſerved in the expe- 
dition into Wales, A. D. 1222, and had ſcutage from all his military tenants for 
that ſervice. It is likewiſe certain from records, that Hugh de Moreville was 
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Henry II. of Kirk Ofwald and Lefingby in Cumberland, which he enjoyed in right of hig 
© 5: rihet Heloiſe q Eftouteville, with liberty to fortify his manor houſe. his Wife 


conduct after 


The king's XXIV. Turs murder broke all the king's meaſures, reduced his affairs into 
Becket's death, very unhappy ſituation, and forced him to compliances; which Becket : 


if. liyi 
could never have extorted from him by all his ſpiritual artillery. The e 4 
was received by all the world with horror: and in that ſituation of mind, the 


Engliſh were in all ages naturally diſpoſed to advance the murdered perſon to the 
dignity of a faint, and to believe all the ridiculous ſtories of apparitions, 25% 
cures, and miracles, related of him by melancholy or deſigning people. Becket” 
partiſans did not fail to fill the kingdom with relations of that kind; which the 
Engliſh, ever fond of whatever appears marvellous, ever credulous in deſpight of 
common ſenſe, and on certain occaſions ready to believe the greateſt abſurditics in 
nature, ſwallowed without examination. Henry was before maſter of his king. 
dom, but the ſcene was now changed: excommunications and interdicts were ter- 
rible things at all times, but vaſtly more ſo, when denounced on ſo juſt an occafion 

as affected all mankind. It was now a queſtion, whether he could raiſe an army, 
if he were excommunicated himſelf; fince all his attendants and followers would 
be involved in the ſame ſentence. To make his advantage of theſe circumſtances”, 
the king of France, as ſoon as he heard of Becker's death, wrote to the Pope; 
preſſing him to unſheath St. Peter's ſword to revenge it: Theobald count® of Blas 
wrote to the ſame effect; and the archbiſhop of Sens, not content with uſing the 
like inſtances, exerted the legatine powers which he had in France, and, without 
waiting the Pope's anſwer to his letters+, laid all Henry's dominions in the conti- 
nent under an interdict, which the Pope 5 thought fit to confirm. 

Tun king was at Argentan, when he received advice of that tragical event; he 
ſaw at once all the conſequences thereof; broke out into the moſt moving lamen- 
tations : and laid it fo extremely to heart, that he ſhut himſelf up three days in his 
bed-chamber, neither eating * any thing all the-time, nor admitting any comforter. 
The prelates and nobles about his court, in pain for his life, which ſeemed endan- 
gered by his grief and abſtinence, got at laſt admittance, and preſſing him to 
take ſome care for preventing the miſchiefs which elſe might follow Becket's 
murder, the archbiſhop? of Raven, the biſhops of Evreux and Worceſter, the abbot 
of Valaſſe, in the dioceſe of Rouen, the archdeacons of Sarum and Lifieux, Richard 
Barre and Henry Pichim were ſent embaſſadors to the court of Rome. The firit 
of theſe being too old and infirm to bear the fatigue of the journey, returned ſoon: 
but the reſt, proceeding to Sienna in Tuſcany, found all the roads between that place 
and Fraſcati, where the Pope then refided, fo beſet with the troops of count Ma- 
cario, that they durſt not for ſome time advance farther. There was no getting 
thither, but over mountains, and through by-ways, ſcarce paſſable: Richard Barre 

| however, zealous for his maſter's ſervice, firſt ran the dangers of the paſſage; and 
all the reſt (except the biſhops) following ſoon after, got fafe to Fraſcati on Satuday, 

March 20, being the eve of Palm Sunday. It was an ufual cuſtom for Popes, on 

the Thurſday before Eafter, to denounce a publick abſolution and excommunication 

of all perſons in general, who, on account of certain grimes, or of their repentance 
for them, were either entitled to a relaxation, or deferved to be puniſhed by a 
denunciation of that ſentence: and the embaſſadors were extremely ſollicitous to 
arrive time enough, to prevent that cenſure being inflicted on Henry, and an inter- 
dict being laid on his dominions; both which, according to the general opinion, | 
were really deſigned. This was the reaſon, why, leaving the biſhops behind, they 
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fame Wai Thus they 1 dra the ſolemn denunciation ay that 47 and the 
pope only excommunicated all that were actors, aiders, abettors, adviſers, or ap- 
provers of © Becket's death, and all that harboured or received the * dg The 
biſhops of Warcefter | and Evreux came to Fraſeati after Eofter : but all that they 
could do, in con junction With their collegues, did not hinder the Pope's con 
the archbiſhop of Sens interdict on the king” 8 dominions on the continent. All 
le benefit, accruing from this negotiation, amounted to no more, than the preventing 
of an interdi&t upon England, and a ſuſpenſion of any further proceedings, till. the 
Pope had ſent two legates into Normandie, to examine into Becket's death, and the 
king's humiliation, This too colt a vaſt fam of money, not leſs (as Dr; Aired | | 
fas ) than fotty thouſand marks of filyer, and five thouſand of gold; an : 
in that juncture abſolutely neceſſary, confidering the general diſpoſition of the 
minds of people, upon the archbiſhop” s murder, and the afcendant which, the 
French * hiſtorians ſay, Louis king of France 8. on that occaſion over Henry, 
whom he had ever dreaded before. But now being in ſtrict alliance, and acting 
un concert with thie Pope, he became enabled to diſtreſs him Whenever he pleaſed : 
nd threatened him on every ſlight p retence with a war; ; which the king of England 
endeavoured by all means to avoid, and was s forced to exert all his addreſs $94 wy | 
of policy for that purpoſe.” © 55 12 * — 1 2 
Tur two legates that the Pope p pr cho to. ſend i into 8 were the, — * | 
nals Albert and Theodin : and 1 it Was generally thought that they would ſoon. Arrive 
in that country. * "Henry, apprehenfive that in, the preſent * temper of the court of « 
Rime, they mig At infift on very unreaſonable conditions ; and .confidering the hoxror 
of the late fat would wear off daily, thought f it very neceſſary 3 in his circumſtances 
to'gain time; and by the luſtre of ſome great action, or. important conqueſt, to raiſe. * 
bis own reputation, ad ſhew His enemies that they! had ſtill reaſon not to deſpiſe his 
power, or to'i agine he might b he inſulted without danger of 1 revenge... He had 
in his view al nterprize, Wherein he could ſcarce fail of ſucceſs: | this, was dhe 
conqueſt of Fand, Which he had propoſed in the ſecond, "year, of his. ; OE 
having ben Ls . of 99 from ah Adrian 8 an 15 1 25 | . g | * 
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the paſſage of any clergymen, without ſwearing that they would neither do — 


attempt any thing to the prejudice of the king or kingdom. This done he 
marched with a great army to Pembroke : and embarking his forces on board ba. 
fleet of four hundred fail in the evening of Octaber 16, landed the next day about 
eight miles from Waterford in Ireland. 


XXV. Tux king probably choſe to march through Wales, in order to fettle 4 
firm peace in that country, and prevent the ſending thence any aſſiſtance to the 
Iriſh: and Reſes, prince of South-Wales, making his ſubmiſſion, he treated him 
with ſo much kindneſs, that he effectually ſecured him for ever after in his inter 
even at a time, when the rebellion of his own ſons put the fidelity of his ſubjects 
to an unuſual trial, The ſons 3 of Owen Guineth, prince of North-Wales, (@þ. 
mitted at the ſame time; their father had died two years before, and his eldeſt fon 
Forwerth being maimed ſo in the face, that he did not care to appear in publick, a 
quarrel had happened between his other ſons about the government; which Dauid 
ap Owen, having ſlain his natural brother Howel in battle, at laſt obtained, till 
Llewellin the Great, ſon of Forwerth, came of age to aſſert his right of inheritance, 
This quarrel cauſed ſuch a ſlaughter and deſtruction in the country, that Magic +, 
another of Owen's ſons, was glad to quit it in queſt of ſome other ſettlement: and 
furniſhing ſome ſhips with men and proviſions, ſailed to the north of Ireland; and 
then ſteering weſtward, came to a land unknown, probably the coaſt of Florida, or 
fome more northen part of America. Leaving moſt of his people there, he came 
back with the reſt: and gave ſuch an advantageous account of that country, that 
he prevailed upon a large number of men and women, deſirous of a quiet life, to 
go along with him; and filling ten ſhips, with his new colony, returned thither again 
to compleat the ſettlement he had begun. This account is given by the famous 
Gyttyn Owen, the laſt eminent poet and antiquary among the Welſh; bards, who being 
well verſed in the hiſtory of his country, is no bad authority to vouch. the truth 
of this relation. This others think not a little confirmed by a tradition of the 
Mexicans, mentioned by Montezuma in a ſpeech to them, that their rulers deſcended 
from a ſtrange nation, which came thither from a far diſtant country: and by the 
multitude of Britiſb words retained, as well in the language of the inhabitants of 
thoſe parts, as in the names of places, ſuch. as the iſland of Corroefo, cape Breton, 
the river of Gwyn-dor, and the white rock of Pengwyn, Whoever likewiſe reads 
the late account given of the manners of the ſavages of North-America, cannot 
but obſerve abundance of their cuſtoms to be the ſame as thoſe of the Old Britains; 
by what channel ſoever they came to be conveyed immediately to thoſe people. 

TT hath been already obſerved, that Ireland was firſt planted by the Britains, 
and, a little before the invaſion of Britain by Julius Ceſar, had received a colony 
of Belgic Britains from Devon and Cornwall: who, - for. the ſake of commerce, 
ſeated themſelves along the ſouth-eaſtern coaſt of that iſland ; the old inhabitants 
retiring to the more inland parts of the country, where they had more conveniencies 
for hunting, their chief delight and employment. Both theic people were known 
in the world by the common name of Hiberni, ſo low as the time of (Cunſtau- 
ting the Great, as appears from the inſcription on the altar erected by Magiſs 5, an 
Trifhman, on the banks of the Rhine: but at the latter end of that emperor's, 
reign, great numbers of Scythians, or Scoti, perhaps deſcended of the Hermiones in 
the north of Germany, mentioned by Tacitus, being tranſported from Galicia, took 


poſſeſſion of the weſtern and north-weſt parts of the iſland, till then over- run with 
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bogs and woods, and probably very little, if at all, inhabited. Theſe Scoti, a war-He xv I: 
ike and reſtleſs people, uſed to rapine, ſoon enlarged their ſettlements, and commu- 
nicated their name to the whole iſand; living in ſepts, under chieftains, that were 
lords of the particular countries denominated from them, but ſtill owed a kind of 
ſubjection to a ſuperior; who, with the title of king, exerciſed a ſovereignty over 
creral of thoſe countries. There were five of theſe royal ſuperiors, which occa- 
ſoned an ancient diviſion of the country into the five kingdoms of Ulfer, Meath, 
Liner, Munſter, and Connaght : and out of theſe, there was generally one, diſtin- 
guiſhed by his valour, wiſdom, and power, who was either choſen by the others; 
or got, by force, to be acknowledged as monarch of all Ireland; a title which, 
however honourable, and attended with a right of preſiding in all general aſſem- 
blies of the whole nation, brought with it no acceſſion of property or territory; 
the ſons of each monarch ſucceeding only to the patrimonial inheritance of their 
anceſtors. The eminency of thoſe five kings did not hinder ſeveral leſſer potentates 
or chieftains from aſſuming and bearing the title of king, the Viſb term for it being 
equally applicable to a lord either of a ſmall territory, or of ſeyeral countries: but 
this title cauſed no jealouſy in the greater princes; whereas that of Monarch was a 
- continual ſource of civil wars, and few, that either were candidates for it, or actually 

enjoyed it, eſcaped being killed either by treachery or in battle. 1 
Ir doth not appear, that Freland was ever ſubdued, or even attacked, by the 
Remons : and what is ſaid in the panegyric on Conflantius Chlorus of its ſubjection 
to this emperor, could be only meant of the tribute or cuſtoms paid him by the = 
ii merchants of Belgic race; who having no vent for their commodities, but in f 
the Reman empire, afforded by thoſe payments handle enough for the flouriſhes of 3 j 
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Turges came over about twenty years after with a potent army, and ſubdued. the 

petelt part of Cunnagbt, Ulſter, Meath, and Leinſter. This prince made terrible | 

nyages in the country for the ſpace, of thirty years: but was in A. D. 845 lain, by [ 
| Melechlin king of Meath, in the iſle of Lochvair; and moſt of his forces, diſperſed 
in different parts, were cut off by the Fiſb. The Danes however ſtill, kept a footing 
in the iſland: and about eight years after, Amlaue coming from Norway with his 
two brothers, and a numerous body of forces, built and fortified the cities of Dublin, 
Mater ford, and Limeric; making them the capitals of ſo many diſtin& kingdoms | 
which continued in their deſcendants till the times whereof we are ſpeaking. ' Theſe ; 14 
kingdoms eontained little more than a ſmall tract of territory lying about thoſe | | 
cities: nor could they have ſubſiſted without the ſupplies, that from time to time | 

were ſent from the Meſtern iſſes and Norway; which enabled them to extend their 

poſſeſſions along the maritime parts, and to ſecure them by erecting new cities and 

fortreſſes. The Viſb kings abovementioned were poſſeſſed only of the open 

country; woods and bogs being the onely forts: they had for their defence on ca- 

ton: and their people lived in a wild manner, diſperſed, half- naked, ſubſiſting 

chiefly by roots, milk, and cattle, which they drove from place to place for paſture ; 

nor caring for the trouble of. agriculture ; whilſt the Danes, under the name of 2 
Eqfterlings, carried on all the commerce of the nation. When theſe laſt people 

irſt landed, the 1ri/b were in great vogue for learning, and in a fair way of being 

civilized by the influence of the Cbriſtian religion: but the rage of the Danes 

filling particularly upon the clergy and monaſteries, all learning was ſoon deſtroyed, 

and the natives relapſed into their original ignorance and barbarity s. They had no 

kind of manufacture among them, nor any knowledge of mechanic arts: they 
"Wares Antig. Hibern. l. xxiv. * Topogr. Hibern. Dift. 3. c. 10. 31b.c.1 9, 20, 21, 237 265 29. 
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| Robert, in the beginning of May A. D. 1169, with his nephew Meyler Fitz Henry, 
Milo Fitz David, Hervey de Montmoreney, ſixty knights, and three hundred archers, 


placed all their pride and happineſs in idleneſs, the ſource of all manner of 


his kingdom of the crown of England, if he could recover it by his ſuccou; 


reſtore him to his dominions. The Vriſb prince, going thence into Pembrekeſtire, 


did not belong to him, but were in the hands of the Eaſterlings: and then 


he had promiſed, to Robert and Maurice: but diſtributed money among their fol- 
- lowers, and gave two other cantreds near the ſea, between Wexford and Waterford, 
to Hervey de Montmoreney ; from whom they were inherited by the houſe of 
Ormonda. Dermot had now got together three thouſand of his 1riſþ : and pre- 
-vailing with his new friends to march againſt Donald king of Offory, who had ever 
been his greateſt enemy, ſeveral actions enſued; in which Robert Barry and Mey- 
"ter Fitz Henry diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valour, and Donald being 
"routed, was forced to a ſubmiſſion. Roderic, monarch of Ireland, alarmed 
at theſe ſucceſſes, ſollicited all the petty kings of the iſland to join their forces and 
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of the groſſeſt iniquities ; which ſo overſpread the nation, that Chriflinity was 


moſt extinguiſhed in many places, and had in others little power over the conduct 
of its profeſſors; whilſt the biſhops, generally taken out of monaſteries, lived like 
monks, ſollicitous for themſelves, and took little or no care of their dioceſes 
Such was the condition of Ireland, when in A. D. 1 167 Dermet Mac Mar. 
rogh, king of Leinſter, having carried off Dervorgill, the daughter of 0 Melachlis 
prince of Meath and the wife of Tigernac O Rourke, king or lord of Breany *, wag 
attacked by the united forces of the injured huſband, and of Rederic G Om 
Dun, king of Comnaght, and lately created monarch of Ireland : and being routed 
in battle, fled with a few of his followers into England. The king being at that 
time in Guienne, Dermot waited upon him in that country: and offering to hold 


Henry accepted the propoſal, and granted him letters patent, allowing any of his 
Engliſh ſubjects to afford him their aſſiſtance. Dermot returning to Briftel, where 
he could get the beſt intelligence of affaits in Ireland, made an agreement with 
Richard, ſurnamed Strongbew, lord of Strigul and earl of Pembroke , engaging to 
give him his only daughter Eva in marriage, with the ſucceſſion of the kingdom, 
in caſe the earl ſupplied him, in the ſpring following, with a body of forces to 
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made a like contract with Robert Fitz Stephens and Maurice Fitz Gerald, for ſuc- 
cours; promiſing them the city of Wexford'and the two adjoining cantreds, which 


into Treland, lurked all the winter in the monaſtery of Ferns, which he had founded. 


landed in Bannagb Bay, near Fethard, in the county of Wexford : and being joined 
the next day by Maurice de Prendergaſt with ten knights and fixty archers, as he 
was ſoon after by Dermet, advanced to beſiege the town of Wexford. It was ſoon 
ſurrendered, - and Dermot not only made it over immediately, with the two cantreds 
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great advantages which the Engliſh had over the undiſciplined, ill- armed Tiſh, 
made little doubt of reducing Conaght alſo into ſubjection: but conſulting Rabert 
and Maurice on the ſubject, they thought it adviſeable to wait for the arrival of 
farther ſuccours. Application was hereupon made to Richard Serongbow for the 
ance of his promiſe* : who, either lighting Henry's prohibition i in hopes 
of making his fortune, or having an ambiguous leave from him, ſent over Remond 
| Gros, with ten cavaliers and ſeventy archers; intending to follow ſoon with 
greater forces. Remond landed in the beginning of May A. D. I 1, at Dundevil, 
four miles from Waterford ; the Danes of which, place, hoping to deſtroy him be- 
fore his ſtrength increaſed, - and joining with the Viſb of the neighbourhood, 
attacked him with a body of three thouſand. horſe. and foot: but were, after a 
ſharp diſpute, entirely defeated with the loſs of a thouſand men, by Hervey, de 
Montmoreney ; who had come accidentally with a party of his followers to make a 
viſit to Remond. Richard himſelf landed on Sunday Augu/? 23. with two hundred 
knights and a hundred archers, near Waterford : and carrying the place by ſtorm 
on the Tueſday following, took in it Reynald, prince of the Danes of the city, and 
Malachias O Phelan lord of Decies. There his marriage with Eua was ſolemnized: 
and they were both publickly declared heirs, of Dermot's territories ; though the 
fon of this laſt, in hoſtage with Raderic, was not put to death, till a i or two 
after this declaration. From thence the earl, with his father-in-law, leaving a 
garriſon in Waterford, marched to Dublin: and on Sept..21;- took the place by 
force ; Aſculf with many of the citizens making their eſcape 1 in boats to the Or- 
cades, They made in the next month an incurſion into Meath ; waſting the 
country with fire and ſword: but winter coming on, Dermat returned to Feras, 
and Strongbow to Waterford ; Miles Cogan being left governor of Dublin. This 
of extending their conqueſts was not pleaſing to the king of England: 
it was not his-intereſt, that the petty princes of Ireland, ſhould be deſtroyed and 
the whole iſland brought into ſubjection under one head; and he very powerful 
aready by his poſſeſſions in Wales, and the ſupport he might have from the great 
family of Clare (of which he was a branch) and from his other relations or alliances 
in England. To prevent ſuch an inconvenience, , Henry, by. a. proclamation 3, 
ordered all his ſubjects to return out of Ireland by the Egſter following, and for- 
bade the ſending of any more ſupplies thither; which obliged the carl to ſend Re- 
nnd into Normandie, with letters full of duty and ſubmiſſion to the king; pro- 
ſeſing himſelf ready to refign into his hands all that he had acquired in Ireland. 
Drxuor dying +- at Ferns on May 4, A. D. 1171, earl Richard became by 
that event lord of all Leinſter; and had not long after, upon the return of Remonds, 
aſurances of his being reinſtated in the king's good graces: who had ordered his 
lnds as well in England as Normandie, which had been ſeized into the hands of 
the crown, to be reſtored; and created him likewiſe conſtable or ſeneſchal of Te- 
lend.” In the mean time, Aſculf had got a conſiderable body of forces from 
Mruay, the Orcades and Hebrides; and coming about bit ſonday, in a fleet of 
lixty ſhips, to the month of the Liſſy, made an attempt upon Dublin: but being 
defeated by Miles Cogan, was taken and put to death for his imprudent and menacing 
language. This unſucceſsful expedition was a prelude to a much greater enter- 
prize, formed by Roderic for driving the Engliſh out of Ireland; in which, beſides 
the great levies he made in his own territories and in other provinces, he was 
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no fortreſſes, beſides their bogs, that could ſerve for defence: 
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aſſiſted by Godred, king of Man and the weſtern iſlands. The firſt attempt was ug, 
Dublin; which they inveſted with an army of thirty thouſand men: and conti, 
the ſiege for two months; in hopes that the place would be obliged to —— 
for want of proviſions. Earl Richard had thrown himſelf into the town with a ſmall 
ſupply of forces: and ſeeing no reſource but in his ſword, made a fally very eur 
in a morning, with about ninety knights and their followers or eſquires, and attack, 
the enemy ſo unexpectedly, that they Toon fell in diſorder and fled after a 4 
flight reſiſtance; many of them being killed in che purſuit; and Roderic him. 
eſcaping with great difficulty. He marched the next day, with what could be 
ſpared of his troops, in order to telieve Robert Fitz Stephens: who was be 
in Carreg near Wexford, by the Danes of thoſe parts, and Nynald a baſtard fn of 
king Dermot ; and reduced to ſuch an extremity, that he could not hold out three days 
longer. But this gallant man having been deluded,” by the perjury of the prelates of 
Kildare and Wexford (who ſwore that Dublin and all the Engliſn in it, were taken) 
into a ſurrender; upon condition of being tranſported to Wales, the earl upon this ad- 
vice, went to Waterford. There he foumd Hervey de Montmorency returned from the 
king; with orders for him to go to England, and meet Henry, as he was on 
his march with a great army towards Ireland.” The earl obeying without the leaſt 
delay, took Hervey over with him: and finding the king at Newenham in Glouceſter. 
ſhire, conveyed to him by deed all that he either enjoyed by his wife, or had con- 
quered by his ſword,” in Ireland receiving from him in return, to be held of the 
crown in vaſſalage, the whole province of Leinſter, except the city of Dublin, 
with the cantreds adjacent, and" ſome” matitime' towns and caſtles. © Strohghow's 
abſence tempted Tigernac O Ritirke to inveſt that city again; but with the like 
ill ſucceſs as had attended Roderir in the laſt ſiege; his army being defeated by Ales 
Cogan; and his ſon, a young prince of great hopes, flain in the action. Thus ended 
all the attempts made either by the Danes or the 175ſh, to preſerve their power in the 
kingdom: the chief town of the former were already taken, and the reſt; upon 
the king of Englands landing with five hundred knights and four hundred men of 
armes, readily ſabmitted ; the ſame party being alſo taken by the latter, who had 
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- Henxy had little to do after his landing, but to make a progreſs through the 
kingdom, and receive the homages of the princes and toparchs in all parts where- 
ever he went: nor is there any thing vonderful in this general ſubmiſſion; if (as 
Gervaſe * ſays) they had invited him over, chooſing rather to live under his domi- 
nion than the earl of Pembrole s. He was received at Waterford with great joy by 
Robert Fitz Bernard, whom he had ſent before, and now made governor of the city, 
upon its being delivered to him by earl Richard ; who there did homage for his 
territory of Leinſter. Thither Robert Fitz Stepbens was brought by the citizens of 
Wexford : and Dermot Maccarty king of Corke came to ſwear fealty, and deliver 
hoſtages, for the payment of an annual tribute. From thence, after a fortnight's ſtay, 
the king 3 marched with his army to Liſinore and Caſhel; receiving the ſubmiſſions of 
Donald king of Offery, Malachias or  Melachlin O Phelan, king of Decies, Reynald 
prince of Waterford, and Donald O Bryen king of Thomond or Limeric. He treated 
them all with great kindneſs, and made them rich preſents; but took care to 
ſecure Corke and Limeric with good garriſons}; a precaution which he thought fo 
neceffary with regard to fortified towns, that he retained Yexford in his own hands, 


with the territory adjoining, When he fet Fitz Stephens at liberty. Having thus 
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provided for the ſecurity of Munſter, he marched with his ariny through Ofory to 
Dublin; where he arrived on Nov. 21; and received ſoon after the homages of Mur 
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neighbourhood of that metropolis of Eeland. Nor did the monarch Roderic O Connor 
ale following their example; meeting Hugh de Lacey and William Fitz Aldelm, 
Hary's embaſladors, on the banks of the Shannon; taking an oath,of fealty ; and 
obliging himſelf to pay an annual tribute. Thus did all the kings and princes of 
Liner, "Munſter,  Conaght, and the eaſt and ſouth parts of Laser, ſubrnit without 
z drop of blood ſhed: and moſt:of them attended at his court, which as (ana 
Dublin, during the Chriſimas holidays, with great magnificence. = 
Taz biſhops of Feland had been ſtill readier than the ,princes and nobility. to 
knowledge the king of England for their lord: and had all repaired to him at 
Waterford, immediately after his landing, except Gelafius. archbiſhop of Armagh; 
whoſe great age and infirmities incapacitating him fora! journey, forced him 
to defer that compliment, till Henry's arrival at Dublin. They expected, 
from his piety, wiſdom, and juſtice, a ſpeedy, redreſs. of an infinite number of diſ- 
orders, immoralities, and evil cuſtoms, which had got too: ſtrong a footing in the 
ation, to be eradicated only by their own- power and influence : and they had, 
upon Richard Strongbow's taking Dublin, exerted heir authority to aboliſh an 
impious Kind of commerce, that had been carried on for ſeveral ages between. their 
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own country and Grrat Britain. The Iriſb had been uſed, in the Saxon times, to 


buy, either from merchants or from robbers and pirates, abundance of Engliſh, 
to be employed in ſervile works: and in the flouriſhing ſtate of the monarchy of 
England before the Norman conqueſt, the common people in general had got a 
range ſort of cuſtom of ſelling their own children and neaxeſt relations for ſlaves 
to the Fiſo. Slavery indeed was not then ſo. terrible, as the inhuman treatment 
of ſlaves in ſome countries hath» fince rendered it: yet the practiſe was certainly 
very unnatural in parents; though their motive for it, was, either to provide a 
ſubſiſtence for the children ſo ſold, or to ſave themſelves from being reduced, by 
the charges of maintaining them, to a ſtate of | want and poverty. This practiſe 
had continued after the Congueft.; though it was condemned by the eccleſiaſtical 
cnons, and looked upon as an enormous iniquity, derogatory. from Chriſtian 
liberty : and it was the more ſcandalous, becauſe of the hazard which the children, 
thus ſent to market, ran, of being corrupted: in their principles of religion and 
morality, by the ignorance; vices, and barbariſm that reigned. in Ireland. The 
I; bithops imagined, that this traffick had, by a juſt judgment of God Almighty, 
dawn upon the Engliſh all the evils of their ſubjection to the Normans, and was now 
drawing upon the 1r2/þ thoſe of being enſlaved to the Engliſb: and either for this rea- 
ſonor perhaps to make court to their new maſters, they; met in a ſynod at Armagh; 
and with the general conſent of the 6 mm ordered all the Engl 5 ares We 
the iſland to be ſet at liberty. 


To encourage the expectalion which the biſhops had of the * effects of his A. D. 1172. 
government, Henrys ſummoned a general council of all the clergy of Ireland, to — 


meet about March 25, at Caſbel. It was a very full one; and Chry/tian, biſhop of 


Liſmore, preſided in it as the Pope's legate for that kingdom; having in the fame 


capacity preſided A. D. 1152 (, in the great council of the prelates, kings and 
nobility of Ireland, held at Mellefont, in which the four ſees. of Armagh, Dublin, 
Caſtel, and Tuam were raiſed to the dignity: of metropolitans. Ralf abbot of Bulde- 

vas, the archdeacon of Landaſf. and. ſome. of the king's chaplains were ſent to 
his council; in order to promote bis deſign of bringing the church of Ireland to 
a perfect conformity, in point e of diſcipline, and conſtitution, with that of Ak. 


' Ergal or Uriel comprebended all that country, which was n divided into the counties of Louth, 
Mmaghan, and Armagh. Antig. Hibern. C. 27. , e expugn, 1. i. c. 18. Y e. 7335 34. 
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cubinages andpbligamy of the ib," forbidding marriages: within the 
degrees off confanyuitity, ' and enjoining ther to be;folemnized acc 
cuſtom of tho church; as to-provideifor the due catechiſing of children, and the 
baptiaing them in churches with the trine immerſion in water; for: the rites! a 
burial,” and performing all divine offices accordirig to the form. of the church of 
England.” The elergy found their particular benefft in ſome other regulations ther. 
eſtabliſhed, for the payment of all manner of tythes to the pariſh churches; for 
exempting, the clergy from contributing to the compoſitions for murder laid upon 
the relations of the murdeter, and their lands and poſſeſſions from all ſecular impo- 
fitions; particularly Coſherings ',)Coine; and Lovery, uſually exacted by the great lords 
and'potentdtes of iche kingdom. Theſe conſtitutions-were confirmed * by the royal 
authority: and being ſent to the court of Nat, with. an inſtrument ſigned by all 
the pre lates of Feland, and eupreſſing their recognition of Hunry and his heirs for 


prohibited 
to the 


their lords and kings for ever, Pope Alexander thereupon made him a grant of that 


realm, in the ſame terms as his predeceſſor Adrian z. There was in the fame 
council a regulation made for 'etnpowering perſons to make wille, and for the diſtri. 
bution of their perſonal eſtate between their wives and children, if. they had any: 
and the king deſigned to eſtabliſh many others, as well for the ſectrity of property, 
28 ſax the peace of the country. This the Vit in general q enpected from him; 
conſidering his great reputation, and the happineſs which the Engiiſb enjoyed under 
his uiiſe and juſt government; and it is aſſigned as one of the reaſons, hy they 
ſubmitted to him ſb readily : but ho was hindered from executirig that defign, by 
advices-which'he received from England. 1' 209. 26W: L9H: IVE: » XL 2117-6? 
Col ſtorms e had reigned all the winter, with ſo unuſual a violence, that 
the ſex retiring from the ſandy ſhore of Soutb-Wales, left large tracts of ground, 
which had been for ages concealed under its waves, expoſed' to ſight; covered with 
trees ſo thick, that they appeared like groves, the marks of ae, in ſuch as were 
cut down, being freſh, as if the ſtrokes had been juſt given, and their trunks as well 


as the earth about them, black as ebony. This weather had entirely cut off all 


* from all the inhabitants of a o 3 36, 37. Oh 
| 2 .. 


correſpondence between England and Jveland; ſcarce à ſhip daring to attempt a paſ- 
ſage; till the king, after three months ſtay in ,Dub/r, came on Af. Miedneſday to 

exford: where ho received advice that the cardinals Alert and Theodin had arrived 
the year before in Normandie, and baving waited! for him! there, till their patience 
was quite exhauſted, threatened to encommunicate him, if he did not come over 
immediately, -to'clear himſtif of being acceſſary 10 Bectet 4 murder. He had at 
the ſame time intelligence, that eudeavours had been uſed to alienate the minds of 
bis ſons from him; and that a dangerous conſpiraby was formed among the nobi- 
lity, as well of England as of his foreign dominions, for ſupporting them in their 
rebellious meaſures. The king had propoſed to paſs: the ſummer in Ireland, and 
make an expedition into Coneght in that ſeaſon; vuhen the roads of the country were 
paſſable: but upon theſe advices, he ordered his forces, with the officers of his 
bouſhold, to embark about Midlnt on board his-flect, which lay at Waterford, and 
fail for England, keeping only three ſhips to carry over himſelf and his attendants. 
Tune weeks, which ho ſtaid longer in [relend; he employed in taking meaſures 
for the ſecurity of the kingdom, as well againſt any attempts of the Viſb princes, 
2s the ambitious deſigns of Ricburd Strongbow;- of whole power and haughty ſpirit 
be was "ſtill jealous; Thus. he made it his buſineſs to draw off ' Remond le Gros, 
we THO. TO [FECL 151 N ohr ond — et en f dancer. Sir 7. 
yy he tr OY TY eee Deus) Crue of Ireland's not being ſooner reduc, 
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Miles Cogan, William Makarel, and others, from the earl's intereſts, and engage Hz var I: 
them in his own: and though he was very bountiful to all the firſt adventurers, 7225 
concerned in the reducing of any part of the realm, he till took care to keep the ; 
fortified cities in his own hands, and commit the government thereof to truſt 
perſons. He had taken from Robert Fitz Stephens the town of Wexford with the 
territory about it, which he enjoyed by the bad title of Dermot Mac Morrogh's gift; 
but he made him amends by granting him * the hundred of Offaly, which lay neareſt 
Dublin. The cuſtody of Waterford was entruſted to Robert Poer ; that of Wex- 
fru io William Fitz Aldelm; and that of Dublin to Hugh de Lacy, with ſufficient 
iſons; lands in the neighbourhood of each place being aſſigned for the ſervice 
of the knights, and the entertainment of the other ſoldiers; and directions given to 
a as well a caſtle in Dublin, as fortreſſes in other convenient places. There 
was no fortified town in Meath : and for that reaſon no exception of any place is 
found in the grant * made to Hugh de Lacy of all the territory of Meath, to be held 
by the ſervice.of an hundred knights in as full a manner, as it had been enjoyed by 
Murchard-Hu-Melachlin. | 
Ir was probably on occaſion of this grant, that Hugh became engaged ſoon after 
in a diſpute'3, which had like to have coſt him his life, with Tigernac O Rourke; 
who ſeems to have had ſome pretenſions ts the whole, or part, of that territory, in 
right of his wife, who was daughter to O Melachlin. To make ſome accommo- 
dation in the matter, a conference was appointed at a place, called O Rourke's hill 
from the event which then happened ; both parties being to come thither attended 
only by a friend or two, unarmed, unleſs with the ordinary weapons of a ſword on 
one fide, and a ſhort axe on the other ; their followers being to keep aloof at a cer- 
tain diſtance, and oaths taken for their mutual ſecurity, They met accordingly in 
the manner agreed : but after a long and warm debate, which, inſtead of accom- 
modating, widened the difference, according to O Rourke's defign, who propoſed to 
gain his point by treachery, this prince retiring, under the pretente of a neceſſary 
occaſion, to a ſmall diſtance from the reſt of the company, made a ſignal to a body 
of his men, planted in a valley below, to advance and fall upon his adverſaries; 
Maurice Fitz Gerald was preſent at this conference: and his nephew Griffin 
having, in a dream the night before, ſeen. a multitude of wild boars ruſhing upon 
his uncle and Hugh de Lacy, and one larger and fiercer than the reſt, ready to 
pierce them through with his tuſhes, if he had not come in with a force and killed 
the boar, had, by relating it to him, poſſeſſed his mind with ſuſpicions of O Rourke's 
treachery. To guard againſt it, Griſſin had picked out ſeven other knights, in 
whoſe reſolution he moſt confided ; and -kept with theſe, armed at all points, 
exerciſing themſelves in the French diverſion of a turnament, on a part of the hill, 
ſuch a diſtance as to give no occaſion for jealouſy, and yet near enough to arrive 
in time, if his aſſiſtance was wanted. Maurice, thus warned, had kept his hand 
on the hilt of his ſword all the time of the conference: and when he obſerved 
0 Rourke returning to them with his axe erect, a pale look, and haſty ſtrides, drew 
it in order to be more ready againſt any attack: but Hugh de Lacy had been killed 
by the blow which the r:/þ prince aimed at him, if his interpreter had not, by a 
rare fidelity, interpoſed his arm to receive the mortal ſtroke, which ſevered it from 
his body. Maurice, having by a ſhout, given his nephew notice of the treachery, 
encountered O Rourke with his ſword : and had the glory of defending Hugh, when 
he fell down twice, as they were fighting and retiring backwards to get nearer their 
friends, who flew immediately to their aſſiſtance. O Rourke, ſeeing theni approach, 
nan to an horſe, which three of his followers had brought him: but in the very act 
of mounting, both himſelf and his ſteed were pierced through by the lance of 
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He & Griffin. His three attendants were flain- and the reſt of the Viſ, who came rug. 
Z. D. 1172. ning with their weapons to execute their prince's orders, were dilperſed inne- 


His abſolu- 
tion with re- 
gard to Her- 
4:4"; death. 


diatcly, and cut down in great numbers, before they could ſheker thersfcives n 
woods, which lay at a conſiderable diſtance. Hugh afterwards ſubducd 2 gien 
part of ub, and waſted Longford; killing in battle Dania O Farr), king 
of this laſt country, then called Annake : but at Lift (392. AD. 1186) what 1. 
was building a caſtle at Derwarth, and holding his head down to thew 2 carperter 
what he would have done, had it chopped off by the villain s aue, having claped 
one treachery only to fall by another. 

XXVL Tas grants made by Henry of countries to the moſt * 
of his nobility, were agreeable to the method taken by M illiam the Compurrr, for 
extending his territories on the marches of England: it was undoubtcdly a very 
proper one for making conqueſts in thoſe parts without any expence to the crows, 
though not for keeping a country in peace and order, after it was once ſubdued. 
The king had received ſo much benefit from the exploits and ſueceſs of private 
adventurers, that he eaſily granted Jobs de Curcy the leave he aſked to attempt the 
conqueſt of the north of Uſfer, the onely part of Ireland which had not yet ſab- 
mitted to his government: and having thus ſettled the kingdom as well as he c. U 
in ſo ſhort a time, embarked* on Eaſler Monday ( April 17) early in the morning, 
at the outward extremity of the harbour of Wexford, and landed the fame da about 
noon at Port Finan, ncar S. Dovid's in Pembrokeſhire. It was fo neceſſuy for him 
to ſatisfy the legates, who were waiting for him (and had ſent him comminatc:y, 
as well as commonitory, letters, though his orders had prevented their being deli- 
vered) and to prevent the ill effects of their impatience, that he made but a ſhczt 
ſtay in England: and paſſing through it with a traveller's expedition to Portjmuh, 
carried the young king his ſon over with him into Normandie. His firlt * mecting 
with Albert and Theodin was at Gorham, on Tueſday, May g; when nothing paſſed 
beſides ceremony: but the next day at S2vigny, where the archbiſhop of Rauen 
was preſent, with a great number of prelates and noblemen, they entered into 
a treaty; in which the cardinals inſiſted on ſuch unreaſonable terms, that the king 
went away in a fury, declaring © he would return to Ireland, where he had a great 
deal of work to finiſh, and they might do what they pleaſed in the execution of 
< their legatine commiſſion,” The legates, ſceing his firmneſs, were obliged to 
fink 5 in their demands: and ſending for the biſhop of Lyfeux, with the archdea- 
cons of Poitiers and Sohſbury, got another conference appointed on the Friday 
following at Avronches; which terminated in an agreement. The terms of it were, 
1. That the king ſhould pay the knights templars a ſum of money ſufficient (at 
the rate of three hundred crowns a man) for the ſubſiſtence of two hundred knights 
to be employed in the defence of the Holy Lond, for a year, beginning at the ap- 
proaching feaſt of Penteca. 2. That he ſhould take the croſs at the Chriſmas 
following for three years, and go in perſon the next ſummer to ſerve againlt the 
infidels, either there or in Spain, if the Pope inſiſted on his going, 3. That he 
ſhould not hinder himſelf, nor ſuffer others to hinder, the free courſe of appeals to 
the court of Rome in eccleſiaſtical cauſes: but if he ſuſpeRed any perſons, he might 
oblige them to give ſecurity, that they would not, during their ſtay abroad, attempt 
any thing to the prejudice of the king or kingdom. 4. That he ſhould not inſiſt 
on the evil cuſtoms introduced in his own time, nor require the biſhops to obſerve 
them: and, 5. That if any lands had been taken away from the {ee of Conteriwy, 


he ſhould reſtore them in the condition they were in the year before Becket s going 
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Turer were as good terms as the king in his circumſtances could poſſibly 
cxpet; being left by them at full liberty to aſſert all the ancient cuſtoms of his 
gdeceflors, which were all that he had ever contended for, except perhaps in the 
lage article of appeals: and theſe too having been practiſed in their times by con- 
awrance, he had fill a power of reſtraining, whenever he thought fit to ſuſpect the 
Ages of the litigants, The young king was not preſent at this traniaction: and 
bring to ſwear, as well as his father, to the articles, the next Sunday (being that 
melitely preceding the ſeaſt of ¶ cenſin] was appointed for this ſolemnity, 
which was accordingly performed in the cathedral of foranches. It was opened 
by an oath, which Henry, without any injunction, and purely of his own motion, 
bedly took, that he had neither defired nor ordered Becket to be killed, and that the 
acws of it had given him a great deal of concern: but as the uncaſineſs appearing 
i his looks, and the complaints he had made of the archbiſhop's proceedings, had 
given occaſion to the aſſaſſins to form and execute that reſolution, he was ready to 


perform the penance enjoined him for that offence, This was contained in the 


aticles abovementioned, which he took an oath to obſerve: and being then led out 
of the church by the legates, was, after falling on his knees, and receiving abſo- 
lution, led back into it again, without undergoing the diſcipline, ſhifting his cloaths, 
or any other ceremony uſual in the reconciliation of penitents, The young king 
wol the like oath, and, in caſc his father was by death, or any other cauſe, hinder 
ſum compleating the penance enjoined, obliged himſelf to ſupply the 
There was ſtill another oath taken by them both, which, not being mentioned in the 
aticles, ſeems to be entirely voluntary on their part: they ſwore, that fo long as the 
Pope owned them for Chr;fian and catholick kings, they would adhere to Aexan- 
A4 and his fuccefiors, When all the ceremony was over, the and 
pot their ſeals to, a writing, certifying what had paſſed to all the world: but it being 
deemed proper to notify it in a more particular manner to the kingdom of France, 
they ſummoned the archbiſhop of Taurs with his ſuffragans to attend them on 
Moy 23, the Tueſday next after the Aſcenſion, in order to apprize them of the whole 


Tur legates, after adjuſting this reconciliation with the Pope, ſeem to have been 
leſrous of effecting another between Henry and the king of France, Alexander s 
ay: and preſſed the former to give Lows the ſatisfaction he had formerly pro- 
miſled, for the affront put upon his daughter, by cauſing her to be crowned together 
vith her huſband. With this view the young king and Margaret were ſent over 
to England; and on Sunday, Auguft 27, ſhe was anointed, and both were crowned 
in the church of S. Swithun at Wincheſter, by the archbiſhop of Rouen, aſſiſted by the 
biſhops of Evreur and Worceſter. It was, in the vacancy of the ſee of Canterbury, 
the right of the biſhop of Londen to officiate at the coronation ; and that prelate, 
having had his ſuſpenſion taken off on May 1, was undoubtedly qualified to perform 
the office; but the king of France inſiſting, that neither he, nor the archbiſhop of 
lirk, nor the biſhop of Sarum, the chief actors in the young king's former coro- 
nation, ſhould bear any part in this, Henry complied with his requeſt ; perhaps the 
more readily, becauſe it would afford another precedent to enervate the claim of 
the church of Canterbury. The two Norman prelates returned ſoon after the 
ſolemnity was over: but young Henrys, with his queen, ſtaid in England till the 
beginning of November ; and then paſſing into Normandie, they went about Martin- 
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Bexar I mus to the court of France, where nothing was omitted to make their abode 
L D. 1472. *9ccable, 


The rebellion XXVI Tais viſit was made at the earneſt requelt of Tau, who wa extremes 
e daughter, and had not ſeen her for ſeveral years: and there wa, , 
denying a requeſt that appeared fo natural and reaſonable ; though chere was good 
reaſon to ſuſpect it was made with a political view, rather than out of a paternal 
affection. Luis was not 2 Halle uncaly at the proſperous condition of Hy: 
affairs; who was now better obeyed in Normondic, than any prince ever had been 
ſince the time of the C:yquerir, and enjoyed a larger revenue in that country 
He had added the kingdom of Ir:land to the crown of England: and by the deat, 
of Conan Ie Petit, the year before, was become maſter of all Bretagne, which 
united, and contributed much to ſecure, all his dominions on the continent. He 
had lately made an alliance with Afonſo king of Coftile, by giving him his daughter 
Phan in marriage: and he was actually engaged in 2 treaty for marrying his 
youngeſt ſon Jaln, juſt entered on the ſeventh year of his age, to Adelajs daughter 
of Humbert, cnunt of Maurienne and Sovoie, on very advantageous conditions, 
He was on the point of adjuſting all differences with the count of 8, Gillis in tela- 
tion to Tauluſc, upon the count's ſubmitting to do homage for it to Henry's" ſecond 
ſon Richard as duke of Guiemm:; to pay every Lent à tribute of an hundred marks 
of filver, or ten managed horſes of that value; and to come upon ſummons to ferve 
in his army, with an hundred men, for forty days, at his own expence, The late 
reconciliation with the Pope had put an end to all the difficolties, which had 


hitherto traverſed the felicity of Henry ; his ſubjeRs in all his territories enjoyed a 
and 


profound quiet, obeyed him with pleaſure: and he was now grown* ſo 
formidable to France, that Louis thought it neceſſary to leflen his power by dividing 
it, and by raiſing him up enemies within his own family, in order to create diſtur- 
bances in his dominions. | , 

He could not have found a fitter inſtrument for this purpoſe than his ſon-in-law 
young Henry ; who having been crowned king, might, under the colour of that title, 
take off the odious name of rebels from his adherents, and by the certainty of his 
ſucceſſion, ſecure their eſtates from being, by a forfeiture, loſt to their families, 
This prince was of a ſtature ſomewhat above the middle fize; handſome in his 
perſon; gentle, mild, and merciful in his temper ; affable in his behaviour; liberal 
and good-natured to ſuch an excels, that he never denied any requeſt, nor ſuffered 
any one to go from him diſobliged: but his bounty was exerciſed without judgment 
or diſtinction of perſons; conſidering leſs the merit, than the indigence of the object, 
rally beloved, and procured him abundance of followers; but of ſuch chiefly as 
ſought to make their fortunes by abuſing his goodneſs, and to' put the too caly 
prince upon meaſures more conducive to their own ſelfiſh views, than agrecable to 
his duty, intereſt, or glory. In a time of war, he ſeemed to forget the ſweetneſs 
of his nature; being fierce in battle; eager for bloodſhed ; daring, intrepid, deſirous 
of nothing ſo much, as of occafions to ſhew his valour: though when none offered, 
he ſeemed equally fond of diſplaying his addreſs in the ſham-encounters of a turna- 
ment, Vanity, with a deſire of pleaſing, and luſt of praiſe, ſeem to have been the 
fundamental qualities of his nature, and the ſource as well of his undiſtinguiſhing 
liberality and affectation of popularity, as of the univerſal clemency, he exerciſed, 
in contempt of juſtice, and to the encouragement of iniquities, But the ſtrongeſt 
of his paſſions, was an ambition, too boundleſs (as Giraldus * ſays) for the whole 
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world to ſatisfy ; and which 


hurried him on, with an irreſiſtible violence, into the ſhocking crimes of ingra- 
dude, rebellion, and parricide, At his coronation dinner, when the king, moved 
by a father's fondneſs, carried up the ſirſt dith, and obſerved to him, that mo 19197 
was ever more honour ably ſerved, inftead of making a becoming reply, he faid in 4 
whiſper to the archbiſhop of Lori, who fate on his right hand at table, « that it 
s was no condeſcenſion in the fon of a count of Anjou, to ſerve the fon of a king of 
Eilan; fo impoſſible is it to oblige a proud and haughty ſpirit by any act of 
favours or , whilit he looks upon every thing as duc to his fancied merit 
aud dignity, When that ſolemnity was over, the king ordered a new great {cal to 
be made for his ſon; and returning to Normandie, left him the government of the 
calm, with powers to diſpoſe of offices, and adminiſter juſtice to all perſons ; 
but the young king being to act by the advice of a wiſe council, appointed to 
aſiſt him in the adminiſtration, this reſtraint, not improper for a youth of fifteen, 
and to which the moſt experienced monarchs ſubmit out of prudence, daſhed ail 
the pleaſures he would elſe have taſted in royalty, He wanted to govern of his 
on head, and to be left intirely to himielf; aſpired to the whole power of a king, 
ww he had got the title: and could not endure to be where the old king was; 
thinking his own dignity eclipſed by his preſence, and fecling then, more ſenſibly 
than at other times, his authority to be only ſubordinate to that of his father, 
What offended him till more as, that the king having provided for the ſplendor of 
his court, did not allow him enough to glut the avarice of his worthleſs 
favourites, the corrupters of his youth; and to ſupply the extravagance of a prince, 
who lav iſhed it away upon all the world, and would have ſpent the wealth of the 
dis in the ſingle article of turnaments, / 

Tuxsx ſceds of diſcontent were dili cultivated by thoſe about the young king's 
perſon 3; particularly by Hugh de S. Maure, and Ralf de Faye, queen Elconcr 5 uncle: 
and the fruits thereof began to appear, whilſt his father was in Feland; who from that 
time cook care to keep him as much as poſſible under his eye, though the prince 
vas induſtrious in ſeeking all occaſions of abſence, It was probably in concert 
vith the king of France, that pretences were found out for drawing him to that 
court; where every thing was done, that could enflame his diſcontents and irri- 
te him againſt his father, There it was ſuggeſted*, among other things, that 
Henry had, by the coronation of his ſon, reſigned to him all his right to the crown, 
and that the young king ought to reign alone; a ſuggeſtion the moſt improper to 
be advanced in a country, where the kings had for many generations crowned their 
ſons in their life-time, without quitting any part of their own power; but which, 
wtwithitanding the conſtant practice of his anceſtors and of his own, Louis VII was 
not aſhamed to urge, in the anſwer he gave ſoon after to the Engliſb embaſſadors 
ſent him upon the quarrel that enſued, The king, uneaſy at his ſon's ſtay, too 
long for a ſimple viſit, in a court where he had good reaſon to ſuſpect deſigns were 
lorming to his prejudice, ſent for him back: and the prince returned, fully inſtructed 
in the meaſures he was to take for beginning a rupture with his father, Louis ad- 
med him to pr that he would 


opoſe 5, as ſoon as he returned to the old king, | 
reign to him either all England, or all Normandie; and in caſe of a denial, to 
retire with his queen into France, where he ſhould find a ſure refuge, and be 
alited with forces to ſupport his pretenſions. The young kingꝰ, making the demand 
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Tauraine, ſent for his ſon thither in order to proceed to Linuges ; where their ne. 
ſence was neceſſary on Feb, 2, for the diſpatch of ſeveral important affairs, They 
were there met by Raimmd count of St. Gilles, who came to do homage to them 
both, and to prince Richard, as duke of Gwicnne, for the county of Thy, an! 
by Humbert count of Maurienne and Sovvie ; whole bulinels was to ſiniſh the 
treaty of marriage agreed to between prince Joby and his daughter 11/;,, T 
lands, which Humbert had conſented to give with Adclaisand to ſettle on her huſband 
contained the moſt conſiderable part of his demeſnes in Ia Brac, Dauplins, 8,441, 
and Picdmont, with the fealty and homage of all his vaſſals in thoſe parts, and the (vc. 
ecſſion of all his dominions, in caſe he died without iſſue male: and the king, be- 
ſides the payment of five thouſand marks of filver at different times, was to make 
his ſon a grant of the caſtles of Laudun, Mircheau, and Chinon. This alliance, 
had it not been prevented by the young lady's death, would have been very 
advantageous to the king of England, and full as dangerous to France; the terrigo. 
ries whereof lay much expoſed on the fide of thoſe provinces: and Lauis appre- 
hending terrible inconveniences from being as it were inveſted by enemies in ſo many 
quarters, did his utmoſt to prevent its taking place; and was ſeconded in that de- 
ſign by his ſon-in-law, who refuſed to join in the grant of thoſe caiſles to 
his brother, The young king *, after this open declaration of his animoſity, kept 
no meaſures with his father; never ſpoke to him with temper; and obſerved a 
conduct ſo expreſſive of a ſettled averſion to him, that Henry imputing it to the 
evil advice of thoſe about him, and being confirmed in his notion by ſome inior- 
mation he received from the count of Toulouſe, removed Aſculf de St. Hilaire, and 
ſome other young knights, from about his perſon, This only haſtened the execy- 
tion of the reſolution, which young Henry had formed, of getting away from his 
father: and upon the court's return to Chinon, a little before Md-lent, he flole 
away privately in the night?, and paſſing through Anga and Argentan with 
great expedition, arrived on Thurſday, March 8, in the French territories, The 
king followed him to the firſt of thoſe places: but finding it imptacticable to over- 
take him, and apprehending his flight to be a prelude to ſome attempts of the 
French upon the garriſons of Normandie, went to Giſers and viſited all his caſtles 
in that country ; putting them all in the beſt poſture he could, for defence, and 
diſpatching orders for the ſame care to be taken on the frontiers of Guienne, and all 
his other tranſmarinedominions, Upon the young king s departure, Richard de Barre, 
his chancellor, returned to Henry, and delivered the ſeal in his cuſtody : the officer and 
ſervants of his ſon's houſhold took the ſame party, bringing with them his carriages and 
furniture; but + theſe the old king was ſo far from detaining, that he ordered them 
to carry every thing, with rich preſents of horſes, plate, and apparel from himlclf, 
to his ſon, and to ſerve him faithfully, They went upon theſe orders to the 
young prince: but were not permitted to continue in his ſervice, unleſs they 
would ſwear fealty to him againft bis father, a condition to which they all, except | 
three, ſubmitted, 

Tux king, deſirous to prevent a war, which could not be carried on with any 
ſatisfaction, or end with any advantage to him, ſent embaſſadors to the court of 
France, to repreſent the iniquity of ing a rebellious ſon in his unnatural mea- 
ſures againſt his father, and to make Lauis the offer of ſubmitting all the young 
prince's pretenſions to his arbitration, It was the intereſt of that court to ename 
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the difference between the father and fon, and by puſhing the latter on to the Hara IL 


extremities, to render the breach irreconcileable, The offer was accordingiy '// 5, 
«fed with difdain ; Henry's right to the title of king was denied in a taunting 
mmer: and by pretending that he had reſigned all his right to the crown of Eng- 


lad upon the coronation of his ſon, Lauis in effeft demanded, that he ſhould re- 
g to him all his dominions, Such a reſignation would not have been di 
vo abundance of the Norman nobility; who upon the late inquiſition into the 
&meſnes of the dutchy, alienated ſince the deceaſe of Henry I, had been turned 
out of conliderable eſtates ; which they were found to poſſeſꝭ by deſeclive titles, 
aul to have uſurped during the troubles and confuſion of the country under Ste 

5 government ; and were now in hopes of recovering, by the good nature, 
bounty, or proſuſeneſs of the ſon, what they had loſt by the father's juſtice and ceco- 
y Intereſt is a quick and ſtrong principle of action; and no ſooner had the 
young prince retired to the court of France, than he was followed thither by many 
of the gentry of Normandie: whilſt the more conſiderable barons, who had caſtles 
on their lands, as the counts of Eu, Mculant, and Ponthicu, Bernard de Ia Fertd, 
Calramd & Tory, Jocelin Criſpin, Gilbert de Tillieres, William Patric the elder, 
with his three ſons, Hugh de S. Maure, Robert de Montfort, William, Chamberlain 
of Tancarvilk, and others declared for him, and gave him poſſeſſion of their for- 
welies, Cuy and Geffry de Lezignan, with a great number of the lords of Anjou 
and Guienne, followed their : and in Bretagne, it was always in the 
power of the king of France to raile an inſurrection whenever there was any pro- 
ſſect of its being attended with ſucceſs, by the means of two noblemen whom he 
had always ſupported, Ralf de Fuugeres, and Eudo viſcount Porboet, father-in-law 
to the late duke Conan ; who having for former rebellions been deprived of all his 
elite, but the country of Guingamp, was in hopes of recovering it on this favour- 
able occaſion 

Tuxsx inſurrections became the more dangerous, and ſpread the wider, through 
the encouragement given to them by queen Eleanor, the natural ſovereign of Gui- 
aue; who being left behind in thoſe parts, with the princes Richard and Geffrey, 
when the king went from Limoges into Normandie, took part againſt her huſband, 
and embarked her ſons in this unnatural rebellion, A conduct ſo undutiful and 
extraordinary wanted certainly ſome pretence to gloſs it over: yet our old hiſto- 
utterly unaccountable, 


rians, aſſigning no manner of reaſon for it, have left it 
Some moderns indeed, perhaps upon the credit of an old ballad, or out of the 
abundance of their imagination, it tothe queen's reſentment of Henry s 


ion, have imputed 
amour with the fair Roſamund, daughter of Malter de Clifford, an Herefordſhire 
baron: but this was too ſtale an affair to ſerve for an apology, or to be any of her 
| motives in the preſent caſe ; and the had the leſs reaſon to complain of it, becauſe 
the could not but know it before her marriage with Henry. If the queen's charms 
vere faded by a wedlock of thirty fix years, thoſe of Raſamumd could not but be impaired 
after twenty four years acquaintance with Henry; who was not above ſixteen, when he 
fiſt fell in love with this beautiful young lady: which ſeems to have been in 

A.D. 1149,whilſt he was in* England. He had by her two ſons, William Longus Eſpt 
_ exl of Saliſpury, and Geffrey, elected in May this year to the ſee of Lincoln; who by 

his conſtant affection, fidelity, and adherence to his father, and zeal in his ſervice, 
delerved from him the encomium, that he had proved himſelf to be bis true and 
lgitimate effipring, 10hilfþ his other ſons had afted, as if they were really baſtards, 
GCeffrey was the younger of s ſons, and at this time (as Gira/dus Cam- 
brenfs + ſays in his life) above twenty years old: and as it is certain that the king never 
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children by her, it is very 


this be added, 
biſhop, 


perverſeneſs Los 
life the led with her firſt huſband, and which ſeldom leflens in a lady with an 7 
vance in years, and a decay of beauty, too apt of themielves to put the once young 
and fair out of humour, Henry enjoyed in her right a vaſt tract of country, run. 
ning from the Loire to the Pyrenees ; but allowed her fo ſmall 2 ſhare in the 
of her own dominions, that the ſeemed little more than a cypher, and 
made but an inconſiderable figure; a circumſtance that could not fail of exaſperating 
a woman of her haughty ſpirit : and this ſeems to have been the common, though 
unreaſonable, cauſe of the rebellion, 
Ir the king had any failing, it was an exceſs of aſſection to his children, whoſe 
good he conſulted, rather than their inclinations: he had aſſociated the eldeit in 
the kingdom of England, and had made the nobility of that country, of Ne. 
mandie, and of Arnjou, ſwear fealty to him, to enſure him the ſueceſſion of his 
own hereditary dominions, He had taken the like precaution, to ſecure as well 
to his ſecond ſon, the ſucceſſion of Guienne, his mother's inheritance, as to the 
third, the enjoyment of Bretagne, which was his own acquiſition ; and had con- 
quered 1r:/and, to be a portion for his youngeſt: but their father not being above 
forty years old, the three firſt were too impatient to get into poſſeſſion of the terri- 
tories deſigned them teſpectively, to wait for it till his deceaſe. Henry, the beſt 
and wiſeſt monarch of the age, was to be turned out, to make way for his eldeſt 
ſon of the ſame name, and cighteen years old; who, told by his flatterers, and 
encouraged to think ſo by his father-in-law, the enemy of his father and family, 
fancicd himſelf capable of conducting the affairs of two ſuch difficult countries to 
govern, as England and Normandie, in ſo early a youth as would, in the judg- 
ment, and by the laws of the wiſeſt nations of Europe, have rendered him, for 
his own fake, unfit to be truſted with the management of a private fortune, 
Richard was but fifteen, and Gaffrey but fourteen years old; yet, boys as they 
were, they ſtill es fit for empire; and were perſuaded by their 
mother + to fly with their elder brother, who came privately to fetch them, to the 
court of France, and join with him in the common cauſe of dethroning their fa- 
ther, Eleanor herlelf, laying aſide her female dreſs, to follow them: 
but was taken in her diſguiſe, and kept in cloſe cuſtody for many years, as having 
been the principal author of all this conſpiracy, She ſeems to have declared her- 
ſelf ſo, before her perſon was put under an arreſt 5 ; as appears from the letter of 
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Rrov, archbiſhop of Rauen, wrote in vain to admonith her of her 
and to threaten her with excommunication, if the did not return to her 
There never was a letter wrote with greater decorum and affetion, in more per- 


Book VL 


luafive and moving language, or more fully the folly, the ingrattade, 
rp tpn om wn abbot lo n0cr oy pot car 
the ſame prelate wrote to young Henry; but with the fame ill ſucceſs as the other, 
ed gary ng ont * 
hatred againſt his father, is archbiſhop and Arnulf biſhop of Liſaua, aſter 
they had diſcharged n 
relolved there, not to hearken to any accommodation, thought it neceſſary in their 
letter *, giving an account of their negotiation, to recommend to the king to take 
cue, that his fortreſſes were well provided, but above all things to guard againſt 
poiſon and an aflaflination; * there being not only a reſolution taken to deſtroy his 
« his territories with fire and ſword, but an execrable deſign formed againſt his 
get ron don des — embaſly at Paris, were ſent on another to the 
Pope, with letters ing; which it may not be i to mention, 
err e Guns parbes as 
handle to throw an undeſerved reproach upon his memory, When princes had 
for ſome time received oaths of fealty and homage from thoſe lay-perſons, to 
whom they granted benefices, fiefs, and offices, the ſame method came to be uſed 
in the caſe of pay, penſions, and ſtipends: and the church, in imitation of the Nate, 
fon adopted it into her practice. Hence aroſe the oath of canonical obedience, 
taken by the inferior clergy to their ſuperiors, by biſhops to their metropolitans, 
and by theſe to the Pope; a praftice ſcandalous enough in its original, and much 
abuſed to the oppreſſion and enſlaving of all ſubordinate orders in the hierarchy ; 
whilſt an obedience to all the commands of their was exacted from them, 
though they had ſworn only to obey ſuch as were authoriſed by the canons, All 
eccleſiaſticks, that took theſe oaths, were deemed to ſtand in the ſame relation to 
their ſuperiors, that lay-feudataries were in to their lords; and the king having, at 
his reconciliation after Becket's murder, taken a voluntary oath that he would always 
adhere to the communion and obedience of Pope Alexander and his ſucceflors, 
conſiders himſelf in this letter to be on that account a ſort of feudatary, and his 
realm of England as under his juriſdiction, i. e. in ſpiritual matters; and deſires 
him to make uſe of his ſpiritual authority for the reclaiming of his rebellious ſons, 
fince he could not himſelf throw off the father ſo, as to puniſh them with material 
ms according to their demerits, The Pope accordingly excommunicated # all in 
general that oppoſed the king: bat as the court of Rome is flow in its proceedings, 
where its own intereſt is not immediately concerned, this cenſure was not publiſhed 
till the year following, when it appeared what turn things were taking ; about the 
time that the new archbiſhop of Canterbury denounced at Carr the like ſentence 
2zainſt all the king's enemies, without excepting any body, not even the young 
king 5, to whom he had previouſly ſent a i letter in his own name, 
and in that of his ſuffragan biſhops in England, notifying to him, that they ſhould 
iſue it, if he did not repent within a fortnight, 

IT was of the greateſt to Henry's affairs, to have that ice filled with 
a perſon of a quiet diſpoſition, that would not raiſe diſputes and troubles in the 
realm, and was very affectionate to his perſon and ſervice: but no ſtep was taken 
for that purpoſe, till after his purgation of the death of Becket, The king then 
being at · full liberty to act and make uſe of his prerogative, the council that 
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prior, 4nd the monks of the church of ce 
come immediately to court, and proceed to an deftion, They came on — 
and infifted on what they termed a free one, that is, an date, no: by 4 
or in the way of compromiie (which was the uſual prafiice) but made 4 
monks aflembled in chapter ', without the concurrence of 2ny other body; thou 
the ſuffragans of the province were 26 much interelled in the choice of A 

26 the chapter of the ſee could be in that of theis 
They were ſent back to conſult their convent, and ordered to return in thee weed” 


with 2 more reſolution; but when they attended again at coun thou 
Mcharlmas, they thinking it a favourable juncture for carrying 2 point they had 
much at heart, in the lame demand, and were ordered to go to Ny mary, 
to know the king's 


to uſe his credit with the monks for the election of Henry bj 4 
prelate of great temper, prudence, and merit, Upon the prior s* return io ag. 
land, delegates were ſent from the convent to an dag 
convened at Landm,: but nothing by relraftorinek of the 
monks ; who ſtill inſiſted on having the ſole (io they called a free) claclion, eclu- 
five of the biſhops of the province, This was ſo contrary to the prafiice of the 
whole Chrifian church in the firſt ages of the goſpel, and to the culom of the 
church of England in particular, that the monks, more coolly on theis 
proceedings, began to be apprehenlive of falling into ſome inconveniences by thei 
obſtinacy: and meeting in the beginning of this year in chapter, upon thee 
unexceptionable perſons, whom they recommended to Richard de Lucy, guardian 
of the realm, in order to the admiſſion of ſome one of them by the ban and 
king's approbation, Richard, delighted that the affair had taken this unn, con- 
vened the Engh/h bi at London, and the prior attending with ſome of the 
monks, Roger abbot of Bec was choſen on March a, with the approbation of the 
biſhops, and confirmed by the royal aflent, Odo went over to Normondie to fetch 
the elected prelate; but notwi ing all the inflances, which he, or the king, 
or the Pope's legates could uſe, Roger refuled to agree to the choice 
made of his perſon; and on April 5, the Thu /doy before Eafer, his deftion was 
ſet alide, Henry was the more uneaiy on this occaſion, becauſe the rebellion of his 
ſons was now declared: and thought it proper to gratify Odo and his monks by 
ſome conceſſions; by making Mary, Becket s ſiſter, abbels of Ber king, at the requeſt 
of the former, and by giving up to the latter a diſputed manor, with an additional 
grant of others in Shrpry, amounting to thrice the value of what they claimed, 
He found now by experience, that there is no obliging a body of men, when they 
have an opportunity for exerting privileges, flattering their withes of an indepen- 
deney: for a convocation meeting in the latter end of April at London, the monks 
would not, retract their demands of a free election, though they inſiſtad 


pleaſure, Odo went thither ; and Hany 1 
chiefs that would attend the choice of 2 perſon of Res, es 
bihop of Rehna 


peremptorily on the choice of one of their own body, The bihops4, thinking i 
moſt advilable to begin with bufimeſs that admitted no advided Richord d. 


Lucy to give the royal aflent to the elections made by the chapters of the fix vacant 
ſees of Winchefter, Ely, Hereford, Bath, Lincoln, and Chichefer, which were all 
filled with perſons agreeable to the king's wiſhes: and then to the affair 
of Canterbury, As the ſuſfragans of the province, and the monks of Chrifd-Chuw4, 
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ax both 10 concur in the deflion, there was no 

duns of i between them : and they were dbliged at lait to reler the matter to the 

; propoling, two perions, both bred in the convent of 

. of Du, that he might chooſe 

wit liked, Howy openly for neither ; but ſent 

Reyi1dld earl of Comual, in four of Richard, e 

— 2 * iy duel by ys 
e — 


vis prelate made his en A 
——— of the kingdom, in order to be conie- 
74 the next day: but when every thing was prepared for the ſolemnity, the 
tue of Laden, Eau, and Wireefer, wee ferved with writs from young ki 
flowy; the conlecration, 26 well of the new primate, as of the other 
e, 26 not inftieuicd by his aſſent, and an „ IGDI6 fd 
ale to the Pope, and lodged with the legates in Mama. This 

ligne among the buoys, it was at laſt agreed to defer the conſecration ; jury Sy 
u being ſent to the Pope with the letters of all the bj and the convent 
4 Canrhuvy, the deft ſhould follow foon after in perſon, 1 
cane to Auapu, where Alexander rehided, he found the like variation of opinions , 
te conclave; the French faction with all their might, — of 


the young, king ; r Fark = 4 — > vc Biel 
con- 


where the of crowning ions in theis father s life-time firſt began, and 

ty to the rules of the court of Rome; 

the young king was not valid, for want of 2 adminiftrator * This 

canrorerly ſerving for a pretence to delays, always affefted till events ſhew which 

of the luigants is like to have the advantage, the affair was drawn on till the next 

F 
matter was 


to whoſe docttine, the unction 


hom Auagu, he met the king juit landed from England, 
on 


Ofober 5, he . 
toad done the fame office at 8, Jean der Mauwriemne to Reginald of 
Bob; G the king's nature fon, declining dude orders, in order io ſerv 


lis father in civil and military employments, 
Ir was indeed a very difficult matter for the king to know whom to truſt in the 


pelent ſituation of his affairs? ; when thoſe whom he had moſt obliged by his 
ious, who were neacelt his perſon, and had the moſt of his confidence, either 
oealy deſerted him, or ated coolly in his ſervice, In this diſtreſs, he found a 
loucce in the treaiure, which his good œconõο had preſerved, and took into his 
joy twenty thouland Br ahontins, a fort of ſrechoners, or bond, fo called, vecaule 
lone of theis chief leaders were natives of Br abantt, But the main body of them 
conſiſted of the refule and moſt abandoned of France, Ger mory, and the 
Liv Countries; who roved about for plunder in all thoſe regions, doing infinite 
miſchief ; and were always ready to fight under the banner of any prince that 
vould pay them well, and had occaſion for their ſervice, 
pizing, and experienced warriors, fitter for action, than any other troops he could 
have levied; and when duely paid, more to be depended on, in a time of ſo general a 
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and ſome of the moſt Sade, of his ge, dem, the ear of , 
, had taken part in the rebellion, The love of thei county, te 7” 


and Leicefter 
of duty, the obligations of honour, giving way to the al diſpoſition ; 
— fon, and to tvs Litth views of broke who — 
ſelves vaſt advantages from the vain and unthinking the young prince 
the king ſoon found himſelf betrayed by the perſons, to whoſe he had en. 
truſted ſeveral of the firongeſt caſtles in Normandie, This obliged him to duo 
2 good number of theſe Br abantins, called allo Rowtiers and Citereauy 1, into the 
fortrefles which lay moſt expoſed: and he kept the reft about him in a body, ready 
to march wherever the enemy thould offer to invade his territories, 
Tur league formed againſt him ſoon 
king of France, who was at the head of it, 


aſſiſt young Henry and his brothers with all his power againſt their father, and 
carry on the war, till he was driven out of the kingdom young 
princes had before taken a like oath, that they would never quit Lows, nor make 
any peace with their father, without the conſent of the French king and his barons; 
who all, following their lord's example, ſwore to aſſiſt them to the utmoit of their 
power, The nobility of France in general were at that time able to bring conkder. 
able forces of their own into the field, i on the of the crown; 
but the moſt eminent among them were Rober? count of Dreus, brother to Laus, 
Henry count of Troyes, and Theobald of Bhs ; to which may be added, Phil 
count of Flanders, and his brother Matthew of - The cauſe being too 
infamous for any body to eſpouſe, without a of great advantages to them- 
ſelves, it was neceflary for young Hany to their aſſiſtance: and the king 
of France had cauſed a new great ſeal to be made for him, that he might do it in 
due form, and alienate whatever he pleaſed of the demeſnes of the crown of Eng- 
land; in the diminution whereof Fronce was ſure to find her Thus 
the young prince made the count of Flanders a grant of rents to the amount of 
a thouſand pounds a year in England; beſides all K-n#, with the caſtles of Dow 
and Rochefter, reputed in thoſe days the keys of the kingdom, and affording Philip 
an eaſy entrance into the realm, and fafe paſſage to the very gates of the metropolis, 
whenever he ſhould find a proper ity for making an invaſion, The whole 
ſoke of Kirketon in Lindſey, and the county of Mortain in Normandie, wete given 
to the count of Baulogre : and Theobald of Blois had the grant of an anouny of 
five hundred pounds Angcuin money, with the caltle of Amboiſe, and all Hay, 
in Tow ain; beſides 2 releaſe of all the right, which either himiclf or 
is father claimed in C hatcau- Renaud. All thele princes did homage to young 
Henry for their grants: and the ſame condition was in the name of 
Milliam king of $cotland; who entered allo into the league, and in conſideration 
of his ſervice, had a grant for himſelf of all Norrhunberiond* and Cumberland, 
and for his brother Dowd, of the county of Cambridge, to be annexed to that of 
Huningdoi, The young prince, beſides an infinite number of promiſes which he 
laviſhly made, without giving the ſame ſecurity for their performance, paſſed abun- 
dance of other grants under the fame ſeal ; g of all che honour of Ey, 
and the caſtle of Norwich, to Hugh Bigot and his heirs for ever, The reſt are 
omitted by cotemporary writers, as too numerous and tedious to be ſpecified; though 
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han; 29d where bis enemies would make their greateſt te. This appeaced in 
———— Philip count of Flanders, with 
brother Matthew count of Bouloyre, | 


ng 

condation of being, with all the defendants, made priſoners of war, derived from 
thence 4 for up all his other caſtles for his ranſom, Plus, 

by this ſucceſs, laid fiege, on July b, io Neyfchatd, and 
he gallant defence made by lord Bar duffe, took it in about a after ſeveral 
aucks: but having reduced the country of Es, his brother, and prcſumpiive heir, 
the count of Boulogrie, was mortally wounded in ther march to A, quss, by 2 Bra. 
hain, with an arrow. This accident, which was obſerved to happen on St. James. 
i, on which, five years before, Matthew had iworn' fealty to: Huy, put a flop to 
the count's farther ; and he retired with his forces into his own country, 
This is generally imputed to a remorſe, at being concerned in this unnatural war, 
ecahoned by Matthew s wound; though it ſeems only done to take care of his 
bother's cure, who was carried thither, and to provide for his own affairs, This 
ht he did by prevailing with his brother Pera, juſt choſen to the fee of Aras, to 
renounce that election, in hopes of ſucceeding to his dominions, and to receive 
kighthood ; thus engaging him in 2 military life, 1 
fad to him, being flain in an encounter with the enemy. - 

Tur king of Fronce at the ſame time?, with a mighty army 9 
ſeven thouſand — —ů—ů— —U— hy rtroe 
whole realm, without reſpedt of perſons, having been taxed exceflively to furnith 
out ſo vaſt an armament, and the — — — 
vic proviſions) fell on the fide of the Puls Chatrain into Normandie, and inveited 
ſamal; which was bravely defended by Hugh de | conſtable of the 
Locy, who was come to the king's aſſiſtance, with Richord 

party of knights, out of Fal. The town was exceed 
ng populous, and conſiſted of three burghs, each from the other by 
lrong walls, and ditches full of water, beſides the caſtle but the attack was made 
CaO —„—„— which was battered for a month 
engines, and ſtood ſeveral aflaults, in which the townimen 
— themiclves by their bravery, Bot their numbers cauſing 4 great 
keacity of providions, they were forced to make a truce for theee days, with leave 
io ſend the king of notice of their diftrels, and to give hoſtages for furren- 
dering the town at the end of that term, if they wete- not:celieved, Louis himieli, 
vith his brother Nalrrr, the counts of Troyes and Blojs, and the archbiſhop of d, 
Pre ny oo See bo-doge 46 the inhebicents,cnd eee 
their hoſtages, upon of that ſtipulation- Hey was at this time, 
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at Conches ; and upon advice of this treaty, waited there a day longer, to be 10 
with another body of his forces, which the earls of Arundel and Bſex, th. 
of Yendame, Richord du Humet conttable. of Normandie, Richard Fitz cut, g, 
de 1%, Richard de Vernon, Henry de Neubourg, and other barons were bringing d, 
his aſſiſtance. His numbers were ſtill inferior to the enemy; but his ſoldiers being 
more experienced, as conſiſting of marchers and. Brohantins, he reſolved to venture 
an and advanced the next day to the caſtle of Brcteuil, which he had 
ſeized, upon the carl of Leicefter's deſection. lis troops were drawn up in order 
of battle, and cager for action, when he was met by the archbithop of Sau, and 
the counts of Dreux and Blas; who always pretending great regard to Henry 
were the fitteſt inſtruments that could be employed to trick him: and were ſent bythe 
king of France to propole a treaty of peace between him and his ſons, and to agree 
on a truce for the next day; when the terms of it were to be ſettled in a conference 
between the two kings, and the young Enghſh princes, Henry, upon this agree- 
ment, retired with his army towards Conches; and advancing with it the next 
morning, being Thurſday, Auguſt 9, to the place appointed for the was 
ſtrangely ſurprized at firſt to find no body there on the part of the king of Frans, 
and afterwards to ſee a black ſmoke, and preſently after flames of fire, aſcending 
from Vernuril. It was the day for the ſurrender of the Great burgh 
if not relieved; and at the hour fixed, it had been delivered up. purſuant to the 
articles: which were ill obſerved by the French; the town. being plundered. and 
burnt, and the burghers with their goods and hoſtages carried away priſoners, 
Lowis, after a trick too mean for a king to uſe, and a ſcandalous breach of faith 
which a man of honour would diſdain, took care to compleat his ignominy by a 
ſhameful flight; not daring in fo bad a cauſe, which thoſe meaſures exactly ſuited, 
to run the hazard of an with the enemy. This flight was ſo preci- 
pitate, that the French left their camp full of proviſions and baggage: and was 
made in ſuch diſorder, that Henry purſuing and falling upon the rear of their army, 
cut off abundance of men, and entering Yernucil at the cloſe of the evening, ordered 
the walls of the Great burgh to be repaired. The next day he took Danuille, a 
caſtle - belonging to Gilbert de Tillieres, with many knights and gentlemen in it: 
but not caring, out of reſpect to his lord (fo he always termed the king of France) 
to make an irruption into his territories, and having, upon the diſperſion of the 
French noblefſe, after their forty days of ſervice were expired, no further apprehen- 

ſions of danger in that quarter, he marched back to Rien. | 
From thence he ſent a large detachment of his Brahbontins towards Bretagne ; 
where Ralf de Fougeres* was re-edifying his caſtle: and being joined by the carl of 


Chefter; Aſculf de S. Hilaire, William Patric with his ſons, had taken Dol, and ſome = 


other places; not ſo much by force of arms, as by corrupting the garriſons. Eudes 
viſcount Porbvoet, from thence into his own county, took the caſtle, of 
Plhoefmel, and fortified that of Jocelin ; whillt Ru inſeited the borders of Nor nandie, 
cut off a party of 'vieuallers, coming without a convoy to bring proviſions to the 
forces of the Aurauchin, which had taken the field to oppoſe him; and burnt 
8, James and Tilla. In the midſt of this ſucces, the Brobontins, uſed to long 
and expeditious marches, came upon him ſo ſuddenly, that he was very near being 
ſurprized: and was forced to ſy in haſte from Faygeres; leaving behind him all the 
horſes, goods, and cattle of his vaſſals and followers; which were taken in the 
adjoining foreſt, and afforded the greateſt booty that ever was known to the enemy. 
Nor had he, and the reſt of the rebels, better fortune in a pitched battle; which, 
uniting all their forces, they fought with the Brahantins on Monday , Augef 20; 
their army 
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being defeated with the loſs of one thouſand five hundred Bretons ſain 
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moſt conſiderable barons of the 


, [pon adrice of this aden, hoping to terminate the war in Bretagne 
x once by taking all the heads of the rehellion, ſet out from Nollen on Wedneſday, 
1nd arriving the next morning at Dol, found the town taken, Nor did the caſtle 
long hold out againſt the military machines that battered it; Hugh earl of Chefter, 
Ruff de Fougeres, with near a hundred other knights and barons * ſurrendering on 
the Sunday following, Aug. 26 ; 2s ſome fay, on condition of having their limbs 
pd lives ſaved, or (as others, probably the ſame thing, ſay) at diſcre- 
doo, They were all committed to fafe for a time; except two of the 
thiefs, who engaging to be more faithful for the future and giving hoſtages for 
aflarance of their promiſe, were ſet at liberty; ſuch was the clemency and 
ty which this great king exerciſed on this occaſion upon perſons that deſerved to 
be treated with more ſeverity, This was a terrible blow to the rebellious princes : 
their party was utterly ruined in Bretagne, and all that had taken armes ſubmitting 
to Henry's mercy, that province was entirely quieted. The reputation of it extended 
farther: and re-eſtabliſhed the king's affairs in other parts of his foreign domi- 
tions: where ſeeing the vaſt efforts made by France and the number of princes 
confederated againſt him, abundance of thoſe that were tied'to him by the ſtrongeſt 
obligations, were either deſerting him daily, or were wavering in his ſervice, as 
thinking him loſt irrecoverably, This great ſucceſs confirmed all that had ſtaid 
with him in their duty; and as it happened contrary to all expectation, made 
them think his' cauſe under the particular protection of providence, hurt 
Hewny was not ſo much elated with his facceſs, as weary of a war, in which 
the blood of his ſubjects was daily ſpilt by their own ſwords, to the ruine of their 
country, and he ſaw himſelf obliged to exerciſe continual hoſtilities againſt his 
own ſons; the impiety of whoſe conduct could not remove the fears he had of 
their falling into ſome fatal diſaſter. In this temper of mind, he readily hearkened 
to the propoſal of a treaty for an accommodation*, which ſome about the young 
princes, ſeeing themſelves not likely to reap the advantages they hoped, but rather 
in danger of being ruined by their revolt, put them upon making: and a confe- 
rence was appointed for that purpoſe, It was opened between Giſors and Trie, 
and held for two days between the kings of France and England; the three ſons of 
the latter being preſent, with a great number of the prelates and nobility of both 
„It was not decent in the court of France, to oppoſe openly a motion 
made'for reconciling a father and his children: but as ſhe found her intereſt in 
their variance, ſhe was naturally diſpoſed to obſtruct an accommodation, and 
could eaſily, by ſtarting difficulties, find means to render the negotiation fruitleſs. 
Henry offered to give his eldeſt ſon half the revenue of the crown of England, with 
four places of ſtrength for his abode in that kingdom: or if he choſe rather to 
refide in Normandie, half the revenue of this dutchy and three fortreſſes in it, 
together with the whole revenue of Mien and three caſtles, one in the laſt named 
province, another in Le Maine, and the third in Tauraine. To Richard he offered 
half the revenue of Guiemne, with four caſtles in that dutchy ; and to Grey, all 
the territories of Conan late duke of Bretagne, if the Pope would grant a diſpen- 
fation for his marriage with the heireſs, Henry declared further, that if the arch- 
biſhop of Tarentaiſe and the Pope's legates did not think this proviſion ſufficient 
for his ſons, he was ready to make ſuch an addition to their revenue, as thoſe 
ebitrators ſhoald deem reaſonable ; reſerving ſtill in all his ceſfions the admi- 
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conſcious of their own iniquities ; and Louis, whoſe view was to Sa 
Engliſh monarchy and reduce the formidable power of the father, not finding his 
account in leaving Henry ſtill maſter of all his dominions, prevailed, as well by the 
ſuſpicions which he ſuggeſted, as by the ſtrong aſſurances he gave of ſupporting them 
with all the power of France, upon the ſons to reject theſe propoſals, Some of 
their own followers, either gained by the French, or animated by their own reſentments 
and intereſted views, joined them in perſuading them to this undutiful ep , par- 
ticularly Robert Blanches-mains earl of Leiceſter, who ſeems to have been one of the 
firſt promoters of this rebellion, and to have proſecuted it with as much fury, as 
he entered into it with deliberation*. He was in England, when the deſign => 
formed: and having raiſed all the money he could upon his eſtate or credit, went 
over a little before it broke out, with V illiam de Tancarville, into Nernandi- 
having both at the ſame time of their paſſage, in order to obtain a licenſe for i, 
taken a new oath of fidelity to Henry ; which neither of them deſigned to keep, or 
at leaſt took the firſt occaſion to violate, This nobleman, abandoning himſelf to 
the fury of his paſſions, broke out into the moſt opprobious language againſt the 
king ; who had done him no injury, nor given him any provocation but a ſtridt 
adherence to juſtice : and proceeded ſo far as to lay his hand on his ſword, which 
could not fail to raiſe a tumult, and put an end to the conference, Both fides 
parted with more animoſity than they met: and the next day an engagement hap- 
pened between two parties of their troops, to the diſadvantage of the French, Engel- 
ran de Trie being taken priſoner by V. de Mangeville carl of Eſſex. The young 
princes, depending entirely on the friendſhip of France, became more attached than 
ever to Lows: and Richard being now full fixteen years old, received from 
him the order of knighthood, as a mark of adoption on one fide, and of filial duty 


 XXVIII, War prompted the earl of Leicgſter to the inſolence here related, 
was. probably the confidence he had in the ſtrength of the party formed in England 
againſt the king, and the treatment which his town of Leiceſter had lately received, 
When the carl had followed the young prince.to Paris, orders were ſent to the 
earl of Cornwall and Richard de Lucy, to ſecure a place that was the head of a 
county filled with his vaſſals*: and the inhabitants ſhutting their gates againſt the 
king's forces, the town was on July 3 beſieged in form; and the greateſt part of 
it being burnt by accident, they were forced, on the 28th of that month, to capitulate, 
and to pay three hundred marks for the liberty of removing with their effects to other 
places, till the troubles were over. Upon their departure the gates were pulled 
down and the walls demoliſhed : but no attempt was made at that time upon the 
caſtle; the garriſon being allowed a truce till Michaehnas. What procured them 
this indulgence was, an invaſion made at this time by William king of Scotland into the 
northern borders of England, which he waſted with fire and ſword; his Galloway 
forces committing barbarities on perſons of all ages, ſcarce ever heard of in a Chrift1an 
country. Cumberland ſuffered firſt from his rage: but being forced to raiſe the 
ſiege of Carliſie, he fell into Northumberland; and Hugh Puſey biſhop of Durham, 
allowing him a ſafe paſſage through his palatinate into the north of 77rk/fire, be 
made. horrible depredations in thoſe parts, and. carried off a prodigious number of 
captives. Richard de Lucy marching with the army under his command from 
Leicefter to oppoſe him, William thought fit to retire into Scotland, with his light 
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armed troops, fitter for plunder than an engagement ;; and was purſued thither by Hanaz U 
Lucy and Humphry de Bobun conflable of England, who burot Berwick and oer. I 
ran all Lothian. They were interrupted in their work, by advice of the carl of © 
Liicefter's * landing on Sept. ag, with a mighty army of Flenings at Walton near 
the mouth of the Orell in Sygfolk ; and — it prudent, before the news 
reached the enemy, to clap up a truce ; which was to laſt till Sc. Hilary, and was 
aficrwards, for the ſum of three hundred marks raiſed by the Northumbrians, pro- 
longed, by the biſhop of Durham s mediation with Wilkam, till the end of Els 
5. 

RoBERT earl of Leiceſier was joined at his landing by Hugh Bigot : and their 
firſt attempt was upon the cattle of Walton ; which they battered with great fury 
for ſeveral days, but without ſucceſs. Raiſing the fiege, and paſſing by Ipfieich 
without daring to attack the place, they advanced to the caſtle of Hogeneth ; which 
they took on OF, 13, with about thirty knights, that were forced to pay conſi- 
d:rable ſums for their ranſom, From thence they bent their march to Bigor's 
caſtle of Framinglam: and conſidering in a council of war, about their further 
operations, the carl propoſed to advance into the heart of the kingdom ; . Hugh 


eſtate lay, and he cxpected to be joined by great numbers of his vaſſals. 
encouraged this deſign, to rid himſelf of SE expence of ſupplying the 
with proviſions : and preſſed its execution; though Lucy and Babum were now 
come with their forces out of the north, and being re-inforced by the carls of 
Cirmwall, Arundel, and Gloucefter, lay at St. Edmundſbury to intercept his paſlage. 
Ribert's forces, both horſe and foot, were much more numerous than the kings; but 
they were generally raw men, undiſciplined, juſt taken from their looms, perhaps 
in hopes of ſettling in Kent, which their prince was to acquire by their ſucceſs, 
The chief ſtrength of the royaliſts lay in the number of their knights, being four 
times more than thoſe of the rebel army: and this was ſuch an advantage, that 
attacking Robert on OF, 17, as he was marching over a marſhy ground near Fern- 
ham St. Generieve, chuſing that road to avoid Bury, they broke his forces in a 
moment, and took him with his wife, a woman of maſculine courage, Hugh de Neuf- 
chatel, a French nobleman, and Walter de Wabull, a Bedfordſhire baron, priſoners, 
There fell in this battle above ten thouſand Flemngs, and all the reſt in a manner 
were taken ; ſcarce a man of them eſcaping in a country, to which they were utter 
ſtrangers, and whence they had ſmall hopes of getting off; ſince Robert, who had 
ſpent all his money in this expedition, had as ſoon as he landed ſent back the 
ihips that tranſported them, either 5 to fave further charges, or to tranſport more 
forces, It ſeems very probable, that they returned with freſh ſupplies ; for after 
this great defeat Hugh Bigut had ſtill a vaſt body of Plemings with him: and troops 
were aſſembled from all parts at Bury, Colchefter, and Ipfaeich, in order to attack 
him and put an end to ate rebellion, He had probably as many friends among 
the great men of England, as Robert ; who had on that account flattered himſelf 
that he ſhould not be attacked in his march to Leicefer : but he was more politick, 
crafty, and conſiderate, He knew his men to be unfit for a pitched battle, and if 
he retired with them to his fortreſs of Framingham, their very numbers would haſten 
their deſtruction, for want of proviſions : thus ſeeing no poſſibility of ſaving himſelf 
from ruine by open force, he reſolved to try what could be done by corrupting ſome of 
the miniſtry, As the Engh/p nobility were not in thoſe days fond of cruſhing any of 
their number, thoſe who took his money eaſily prevailed with the reſt, ne — 2 
him a truce till Trinity Sunday ; to allow fourteen thouſand armed Flemings, that 
he had with him, a ſafe paſſage through Eſſex, Kent, and Dover ; and to find 
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A. D. 11344 Tuis ſhort interval of war was employed in preparations for carrying it on with 
greater vigour *; the king of France, levying a great army in order to invade 
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portation to their own country. Whether Henry had ny 
information of this bribery, or ſuſpected that the earl of Leicgler might, by js, 
relations and friends in England, carry on ſome intrigue there to the prejudice of 
his affairs, he ſent for him over to Normandie: and impriſoned him, with the earl of 
Cheſter, in the caſtle of Falaiſc. 

ALL Normandie, ſouth of the Seine, was now free from any incurſions, but what 
were made by perſons; who, having no caſtles for their defence, lurked in the woog: 
and from thence infeſted the country. There were however ſome ſortreſſes in tha 
borders of Le Maine and Anjou in the hands of rebels; which Henry, to make 
advantage of their conſternation at his late ſucceſs in England, reſolved to reduce 
With this view * he marched at the head of his Brabantins, about Martinmas, in, 
Anjou : and about November 18, Geffrey de la Haye ſubmitted to him, delivering up 
his town and caſtle; which example was immediately followed by the garriſon of 
the fortreſs of Pruilli. The caſtle of Champrigny, held againſt him by Rebert 4 
Ble, was taken with a great number of knights in it: and Vendome ſoon after unde;- 
going the ſame fate, the king returned at the end of the month into Normond;e. 
The feſtival of Chriſimas, which he kept at Caen, was always attended with a ceſ. 
ſation of hoſtilities: and was now cloſed with a truce between the two crowns, til 
the end of Eaſter holidays. 


Normandie, and the count of Flanders, cured of his late remorſe by his 
deſire of being maſter of Kent, made a mighty armament by ſea and land, in order to 
a deſcent in England. Young Henry and his friends were infinitely induſtrious in 
ſoliciting, by agents and letters, with promiſes and threats, all the nobility of that 
country to eſpouſe their intereſts: and, notwithſtanding the iniquity of their cauſe, 
their inſtances were not ineffectual; abundance that ſeemed to adhere to the king 
wavering in their duty, and many reſolving to declare in his ſon's favour, as ſoon 
as an opportunity offered. Of this laſt fort 3 were Robert earl of Ferrers, who 
fortified his caſtles of Tutbury and Duffeld ; and Roger de Mowbray, who took the 
ſame meaſures with reſpect to his fortreſſes of Thriſke, Malaſſart, and Kinard-ferry. 
The caſtle of Huntingdon belonged to David, brother to the king of Scatland; 
thoſe of Mont Sorel, Groby, and Leiceſter, to the earl of the place laſt named; and 
thoſe of Framingham and Bungay were till in the hands of Hugh Bigot. The 
earl of Chefter, Hamo de Maſcie, and Geffrey-de Coftentin held the caſtles of Cheſter, 
Dunham, and Stockport in Cheſhire : Richard de Merville, uncle of Hugh, concerned 
in Becket's murder, and ſeveral other barons in the north, provided themſelves and 
their forts againſt the time of the general riſing; a reſolution in which moſt of the 
nobility, from Suffolk to the borders of Scotland, ſeem to have agreed. The reſt of 
the kingdom indeed did not appear diſaffected to Henry: but it was of much more 
conſequence to his affairs, that all the biſhops of England (except Hugh of Durhom ) 
as well as thoſe of Normandie, were entirely in his intereſts, and exerted themſelves 
zealouſly in his ſervice; and whilſt their power was more than à balance to that of 
the diſaffected lay-nobility, their influence kept the body of the people, who had no 
grievance of their own, in their duty; fo that the others had ſcarce any to follow | 
them, beſides their own vaſſals. x2 

Tux time of riſing was agreed to be at the expiration of the truce with Scef- 
land +; which ending on March 31, William, king of that country, with an army of 
Scots and Galloway Britains, reinforced by a body of horſe -and foot from Flanders, 
fell ſoon after into Northumberland; committing horrible cruelties on all ſorts of 
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5 perſons, 


young and old, male and female, clergy and laity, without reipect of ll nv IL 
— murdering them even at the altars in churches. From * thence he detached 4 
ks brother Dowd carl of Huntingdon with a party, to join Anchetil de Mahry, 
gremor of the caſtle of Leicefer, and give encouragement to their friends in 
thoſe two counties to riſe, and form a conſiderable body in the middle of the 
kingdom; whilſt himſelf marched to beſiege Carliſſe. Robert de Vaux, baron of G7 
Lfend, vas governor of the place; and defended it too well to leave him any hopes of 
taking it by force ; ſo that illiam ſeeing no way of reducing it but by famine, left part 
of his army to block it up, and advancing with the reſt further into the country, took 
the caſtles of Lidel, Burgh under Stanmore (the Verteræ of Antoninus) and Apulby, 
king maſter of theſe fortreſſes in Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, he returned into 
land; where he took the caſtles of Warkworth and Horbotle : and hay- 
ig thus ſecured all the neighbouring parts of the countries, whence ſupplies might 
be eaſieſt ſent to Carhfie, he came again before the place, and lay before it ſo long, 
that proviſions beginning to fail, Robert de Lau thought it his beſt way to capitulate 
for his ſurrender of the town and caſtle on Michuelmas day, if they were not 
cleved before that time, by the king of England, and to give hoſtages for the per- 
formance of his promiſe. Wilkam marched back into Northumberland 
with all his army: and inveſting the caſtle of Prudbow on the Tyne, belonging to 
Okancll de Umfreville, loſt a great deal of time in the ſiege of a place, which baffled 
il his efforts. 
WairsT the Scotch army was thus employed in the north, the conſpirators had 
taken up arms in other parts of the kingdom; and Roger de Mowbray *, lord of the 
I of Axcholme, had from his caſtle of Kinard-ferry made excurſions over all 
Lncolnſbire : but his progreſs was ſoon ſtopped by the king's natural ſon Geffrey, 
formerly archdeacon, and now biſhop ele of Lincoln. This prelate, ſeeing a ſtorm 
ing, and conceiving it to be well provided with money to guard 
22ainſt it, had, by the advice of Richard Nigel chancellor of Ey, cauſed a collection 
to be made through all his dioceſe: and the contributions of the people were fo 
liberal, that a vaſt ſum was raiſed for the king's ſervice. He was a man of great 
magnanimity and noble ſentiments, and thongh the money was raiſed by way of 
loan or benevolence, yet when he reflected coolly on the matter, he thought it had 
more the air of an exaction; being ſupported by his own authority, and collected 
at a time when every body, that did not care to contribute, would have been 
marked out as diſaffected to the government: and conſidering that his father, in 
the dangerous fituation of his affairs, had more need of the good-will of his ſub- 
jets, than their money, he cauſed every farthing of it to be paid back to the con- 
tibutors, This act of generoſity did no prejudice to the kirz's ſervice, whillt it 
raiſed his own character, and, by rendering him excceding popular, cauſed him to be 
well followed; when, reſolving to venture his life for his father, his king, and his 
country, he ſummoned the knights that held of his ſce, and with a numerous body 
of other ſoldiers, that flocked to him from all parts, took the field to oppoſe the 
rebels, His firſt attempt was upon the ſtrong caſtle of Kinord-ferry, which he 
attacked ſo ſuddenly, that the garriſon not having time to lay in a ſtock of pro- 
vilions, Robert de Mowbray, the governor, was, on May 5, forced to a ſurrender. 
Caro, having demoliſhed that neſt of and driven Robert out of Axe- 
lane (who flying thence towards Leicefter, was taken by the country people, 
near Retford in Nottinghamſhire) returned in triumph to Lincoln. He was + ſoon 
| called thence by Ralf de Glarville, juſticiary of Yorkſhire, ſent by archbiſhop Roger 
to deſire his aſſiſtance againſt the Scots, who had entered that country: this put 
him on raiſing a freſh body of troops, with which he advanced to 7ork, and by the 
* Naubrig. I. ii. c. 21, * Girald. Cambr. in Vita Gelfri $acr. t. ii, 
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bare report of his approach, obliged the enemy to quit the country, My... 
caſtle of Maleſſart lay about twenty miles diſtant from that capital of the Re $ 
and the garriſon made terrible depredations all over the neighbourhood: it haq "2 
lately ſtrengthened by an outward work, ſecured by itrong walls and deep ditch 
yet Geffrey, by battering and undermining it, took the place in a few days N 
thirty knights, with ſixty archers, priſoners. Hug 5 de Puſey, biſhop of 8 


D 
had, by the intereſt of his uncles, the late uſurper Stephen and Henry bite 
Winchefter, been promoted to that ſee, a little before the death of the former. 2 q 


perhaps retaining ſtill ſome of his ancient animoſity, was violently ſuſpected of 
being diſaffected to Henry, and ſecretly engaged in the conſpiracy. It was a 

of conſequence to prevent that prelate's open declaration: and Grey ſending for 
him, forced him to come, ſore againſt his will, to ork, and take a new oath of alle 


giance. He had ſcarce taken this ſecurity from Hugb; when he was, upon a 


rumour that the king of Scotland had inveſted the caſtle of Bowes, about twelve 
miles from Richmond, called away into that part of the country: but the Scorch 
army retiring in haſte, upon the news of his march, he erected a fort at 7; cli. 
for a further ſecurity to the country; entruſting the cuſtody thereof to William 
d. Eftouteville, . 

Wulst theſe actions paſſed in Vrꝶſbire, Robert earl of Ferrers had ſurprized the 
town of Nottingham, of which Reginald de Lucy was governor ; had taken a great 
booty there, and then burnt it; carrying away captive all the inhabitants he could 
lay his hands on: and Ancbetil Malory, conſtable of Leiceſter, had, in the week after 
Whitſontide, defeated the royaliſts in an action near Northampton, and taken two 
hundred of the townſmen priſoners. David earl of Huntingdon was at the head 
of the rebels in the counties of Leiceſter, Northampton, and Huntingdon : and the 
truce with Hugh Bigot expiring on Trinity Sunday *, May 19, this nobleman, re-in- 
forced by a freſh body of Flemings, among which were three hundred and eighteen 
knights of approved valour, who had landed four days before at Orewell, renewed 
hoſtilities in the country of the Eaft- Angles. His attempt upon Dumoich was 
defeated by the reſolution of the inhabitants: but Norwich being an open town, and 
in a defenceleſs condition, through the want of a garriſon, was taken on June 18; 
and he got there a prodigious booty, as well by the ſpoils, as the ranſom of the 
inhabitants. It was a difficult matter for Richard de Lucy, guardian of the realm, 
when he found the minds of the nobility wavering, to know whom to truſt and 
employ againſt ſo many enemies, and which of theſe he ſhould firſt attack: but as 
his maſter had on former occaſions expreſſed an entire confidence in the affection 
and fidelity of Reſe, prince of South-Wales, he required his aſſiſtance in this critical 
juncture. Reſe marched immediately with a body of his Welſb againſt the earl of 
Ferrers, and inveſted his caſtle of Tuthury in Staffordſhire : whilſt 3 Richard him- 
ſelf took the field a little before Midſummer with a great army, and laid ſiege to 
Huntingdon. This was a place of great conſequence to the rebels, as being neceſſary 
for preſerving a communication between Hygh Bigot, and thoſe that had taken 
armes in the counties of Leiceſter, Derby, and Stafford: but the town not appearing 
tenable againſt ſo great a force, the garriſon, upon the approach of the royal army, 


burnt it, and retired into the caſtle. Richard did not think it adviſable to loſe his 


time before a place too well provided to be taken eafily : and contenting himſelf 


with erecting a fort before the gate of the caſtle, left the care of the blockade to 


Simon de Senlis earl of Northampton, whoſe intereſt obliged him to do his utmoſt for 


reducing it; as being the rightful heir of the county of Huntington, and having a 


grant thereof from the king, if he could recover it out of the hands of earl David. 
Richard then drew off the greateſt part of his forces, to be in a readinels to oppoſe 
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the young king and Philip count of Flanders; who had, in concert with the Eu- He x xv Il. 


ghſþ nobility, drawn down a vaſt army to Gravelines, and came thither themſelves 
at Midſummer, in order to embark for England. | 
HexRy continued abroad all this time, unattacked in Normandie, except by an 
unſucceſsful attempt * which his eldeſt ſon and Theobald count of | Blots made upon 
ger; and employed chiefly in viſiting his fortreſſes, to ſee that they were in a 
condition, and in making a progreſs through Le Maine and Anjou, to try and 
confirm the affections of his ſubjects in thoſe provinces : with which he had reaſon 
to be entirely ſatisſied. He had reduced ſeveral caſtles in Poitou, and was keeping 
Whitſontide* at Poitiers; when he had advice that his ſon Richard's troops had 
ſurprized Saintes: and marching thither with more expedition than they thou ght 
practicable, recovered the place by force, taking about ſixty knights and four 
hundred archers priſoners. As he knew of the mighty armament preparing in 
Flanders, he left the care of Guienne to fix of the nobility in whom he had the 
greateſt confidence : and returning towards Anjou, erected, on the borders of that 
country and the Pais Nantois, a magnificent caſtle at Aucenis; which, with the 
government of Le Maine and Anjou, he entruſted to Maurice de Creon, The onely 
buſineſs that now remained for him to diſpatch before he ſet out for England 
(where Philip had, in the Eaſter aſſembly of the eſtates of France at Paris, ſwore 
that he would make a deſcent within a fortnight after Midſummer) was to give his 
lat orders about the defence of the frontiers, and to ſettle proper meaſures for 
oppoling the king of France in his intended invaſion of Normandie. He had for 
this purpoſe ſummoned all the nobility of the province and the governors of 
fortreſſes to meet him at Bonneville on Midſummer day; when Richard, ele& of 
Wincheſter, arrived from England to preſs his immediate repair thither, as abſolutely 
neceſſary for the defence of the kingdom. Several meſſengers had been ſent before 
on the ſame errand, but they had not brought back any certain account of the king's 
return: and the lords juſtices being in great doubt 3 of the ſentiments of ſome of 
the principal nobility, particularly of the earls of Glouce/ter and Clare, and under 
terrible apprehenſions, that no body would venture to oppoſe the young king, whoſe 
royal authority they had all acknowledged, and to whom they had ſworn allegiance, 
when he came over in perſon, unleſs his father was preſent, and appeared at the 
head of his councils-and armies, they ſent this prelate-as the likelieſt perſon to pre- 
vail with him to come over. It was what Henry had always propoſed; but know- 
ing his enemies meaſures and motions, he knew likewiſe when his preſence was 
neceſſary in England: and now taking with him his own and his ſon's queens, the 
earl of Cheſter, the earl and counteſs of Leiceſter, and ſome other of his priſoners, 
with a good body of Brabantins, he embarked at Bar fleur; and ſetting fail on 
Monday, July 8, very early in the morning, landed the ſame evening at Southampton. 
Wisx princes will always ſubmit to the neceſſity they are under of complying in 
certain exigencies with the humours 4, and conforming to the notions, of their ſubjects. 
Thomas Becket had been lately canoniſed, and was now in all the odour of ſanctity; 
the ridiculous ſtories of his pretended miracles had got poſſeſſion of the people of 
England: and he was become the great object of their devotions, and their chief 
interceſſor with heaven. The king had lain under ſome ſuſpicions of being acceſſary * 
7 Diceto, col. We. 2. p. 81, ith hi ility; „ in 
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no other view in what he did on this occaſion, I would adviſe you, biſhops, to be more cautious 
lems pretty clear from a relation of Giraldus Cam- ho you meddle with my barons, and not to ex- 
brenſis ( Angl. Sacr. ii. 430.) John biſhop of Norwich e communicate them ſo precipitately ; for if one of 
tada ſuit with JF. earl of Arundel about ſome lands << you has ſucceeded in doing 2 will not all, if 


a Lyme, and had excommunicated him. The earl you come to be killed for ſuch inſolent attempts, 
came to complain of it to the king, then attended “ arrive at the honour of being reputed martyrs.” 
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Hex U. co his death; it was the onely point in which his conduct could be arraigned; for his 


4. D. 117, ſubjects had no other pretence either for complaint or reproach: and, as well to 


remove any ill effects of thoſe ſuſpicions, as to ingratiate himſelf with the 
by ſtriking in with the reigning mode of their devotion, he was no ſooner landed 
than, deferring all other buſineſs, he ſet out immediately to-pay his homage to the 
ſhrine of that reputed ſaint at Canterbury. There he paſſed through all the uſual 
ceremonies of penance; walking barefoot from St. Dunfan's church, without the 
walls of the city, to Chi- Church; undergoing the diſcipline; ſpending all Brig; 
in prayer and faſting; watching all night near Becket's tomb ki 4 
pray g; ung 2 making the convent 
a grant of forty pounds a year for a conſtant ſupply of lighted tapers in his honour. 
and having received abſolution on Saturday morning, July 13, ſet out the fame day 
towards London. In a night or two after his arrival in this city, he was agreeably 
furprized with the news of an important victory gained by his forces in the north 
on the day that he left Canterbury; a circumſtance ſufficient to warrant the monks 
aſcribing it to their new faint's interpoſition. Dun 8 
WILLIAM king of Scotland had carried on the ſiege of Prudbat-coſtie; till 
Ralf de Glanville, with Robert d Eſtouteville, William de Veſci, Bernard de Baliol, 
Odonel de Umfrcville, and other Yorkſhire barons, advanced at the head of the forces 
of that country, aſſiſted by the archbiſhop's knights under Ralf de Tilly, his conſta- 
ble, and the troops of Geffrey- elect of Lincoln, to relieve the place: and then 
railing the ſiege, retired thirty miles backward towards Scotland, and encamped near 
Alnewick, There probably thinking himſelf ſafe from any attack or purſuit (it 
not being uſnal for the militia of one county to go out of its bounds to defend 
another) he ſent away Duncan earl of Fife, the earl of Angus, and Richard de 
Moreville, conſtable of Scotland, with almoſt all his army, to ravage the adjoining 
countries; retaining ſcarce any troops about his perſon, but thoſe of his houſhold, 
William's orders were fully executed in the point of plundering; his vaſt army of 
eighty thouſand men being chiefly compoſed of people more uſed to rapine than 
diſcipline: and to ſpread the devaſtation wider, Duncan, who commanded in chief, 
divided his forces into three bodies; which roving to a great diſtance, left the king 
too much expoſed. The havock' they made, and the barbarities they committed, 
filled all the Engliſb with indignation and horrour: but the Tork/ſhrre forces were now 
diſperſed or employed in the fiege of Thirſke. Ralf de Glanville, however, upon 
advice of theſe proceeding of the Scots, and of the ſituation their king was in, 
thought it feaſible to ſurprize him: and convening Robert d Eſtouteville, Bernard de 
Baliol, William de Veſci, Geffrey of Lincoln, and a few others, propoſed the enter- 
prize. Doubts were at firſt ſtarted, whether, after having done enough in forcing 
the Scots to retire; it was either fafe, or would be for the king's ſervice, to follow 
them in their retreat, and to march to ſo great a diſtance on ſo hazardous an under- 
taking, with a party ſo vaſtly diſproportioned to the force of the enemy; their fol- 
lowers making only four hundred horſe.” But the fair proſpect of ſucceeding in it; 
the prodigious advantages that might be expected from their ſucceſs; and the glory 
they could not fail of acquiring by an attempt, daring and important enough to ren- 
der it truly heroical, determined them at laſt, to engage in the enterprize. The 
execution of it depended entirely on ſecrecy and expedition; it was neceſſary to con- 
duct it fo, that the Scots might have no notice either of their march or deſign: and 
they took their meaſures very well for that purpoſe. Arriving on Friday, July 12, in 
the evening, after a very long and fatiguing march, at Newca/le, they allowed them- 
ſelves a ſhort refreſhment: and ſetting out at the dawn of day, advanced with ſo 
much ſwiftneſs, that before five in the morning, they had marched four and twenty 
long miles, and came up with the enemy; notwithſtanding the interruption they 
8 A 5210 gut It 71 * Neubrig. . ii. c. 33, 35. + £41303 1 
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ceived from a fog, ſo thick that they ſcarce knew which way they were going. He nv H. 


This taade ſome that affected more caution than the reſt, think it adviſeable to return 


A. D. 1174. 
immediately: but Baliol declaring that rather than lie under an eternal infamy for 1174 


o timotous a retreat, he was reſolved if no body followed him, to make the attempt 
lone, they proceeded in their expedition; and when the day cleared up, found 
themſelves in ſight of Alnewick. + The fog had covered their march fo well, that 
dhe - Scots had no notice of it, till they appeared in ſight, and diſcovered William 
with about an hundred horſe juſt before them in an open plain, ſecure, and ſo far from 
any apprehenſions of an enemy, that he took them at firſt for ſome of his own cavalry, 
returned from plundering the country. The banner, which they diſplayed, ſoon convinced 
| himof his error, though it did not fink his courage; he {till imagined himſelf inthe midſt 
of his troops that filled the ambient country, and thinking he could eaſily diſperſe ſuch an 
handful of Eugliſb, charged them fiercely: but being unhorſed, was taken with 
almoſt all his company; few caring to leave their lord in ſuch a diſaſter, and others 
that came in upon the noiſe of the engagement, thinking a flight more diſhonourable, 
than by ſurrendering themſelves priſoners, to ſhare his fortune. Roger de Mozebray 
did not conceive himſelf under the ſame obligations of honour ; he had come to the 
king of Scotland to ſollicite him to march for the relief of Thirſee, the laſt of his 
caſtles untaken, yet beſieged ; and was preſent in the action: but ſeeing William 
taken, fled and made his eſcape into Scotland. The Engliſb, ſatisfied with fo glori- 
ous an atchievement of their enterprize, returned the fame evening with their royal 
captive to Newcaſtle : from whence Ralf de Glanville removed him to the caſtle 
of Richmind; as a place of greater ſecurity, till he received the king's orders about 
his treatment and diſpoſal. 

THERE ſcarce ever was a victory of greater importance, or happier in its conſe- 
quences, gained with ſo little bloodſhed, or in a more ſeaſonable conjundture. Hugh 
biſhop of Durham, a prelate vaſtly rich, having doubled the revenue of that ſee by 
his management, was, notwithſtanding his late oath, on the point of declaring for 
the rebels: and the very day on which it was obtained *, his nephew Hugh de Bar 
fur Seine, with forty French knights and five hundred Flemings which he had ſent 
for, landed at Hartle. pole. But the advice, which the biſhop: received at the ſame. 
time, of the king of Scots being taken, broke all his meaſures: and retaining only 
Hugh de Bar with his knights, to guard the caſtle of North- Allerton, which he had 
fortified with a view of engaging in the rebellion, ſent liveries and forty days pay to 
the Flemings, with orders to fail back immediately. David carl of Huntingdon was 
at Leiceſter when the news came of his brother's captivity : and quitting the place 
with his followers, made the beſt of his way, as well as he could, to Scotland. 
William's numerous army was upon the ſame advice reduced to nothing; for being 
compoſed of three different nations, the Exgliſb that inhabited the Eaſtern lowlands, 
the natural Scots, and the inhabitants of Galloway, deſcended of the old Britains, 
theſe two laſt, having an old antipathy to the others, ſeized this occaſion to ſhew it: 
and put all of them that came in their way to the ſword; not only during their re- 
treat, but even after they got back to their own country. Gilbert and Uchtred, fons 
of Fergus king of Galloway, were at the head of the forces of that country: and 
had upon his retiring into Holyrood convent at Edenburgh, after being reduced by 
the late king Malcom, divided his inheritance between them, according to the 
award of the king of Scotland, ſuperior lord of the country. They now thought 
it a favourable opportunity for recovering their independency: and joined in expel- 
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been erected for keeping them in ſubjection; putting the garriſons to the ſword, and. 


having * got rid of their common adverſaries, they quarrelled with one another: and 
Gilbert, thinking his younger brother had too great a ſhare allotted him of their 
father's territories, ſeized Uchtred; and put him to death in a cruel manner This 
occafioned a bloody war in Galloway Rolland®, Uchtred's ſon by Guynolda, dau olitee 
of Malthegf, ſon of Geſpatric earl of Dunbar, a brave and active young nobleman 
taking up armes, and with the aſſiſtance of his friends, diſputing the poſſeſſion of his 
father's territories. Theſe civil broils laſted till after William's releaſe, when G9“. 
loway was recovered and the whole kingdom was again pacitied: but in the mean 
time the Scots were too much diſtracted by their own' troubles to give any attention 
to the affairs of England; and the rebels of this laſt country, ſeeing no hopes of any 
aſſiſtance from that quarter, were thrown into deſpair, and had no way of preventing 
their utter ruine, but by a timely ſubmiſſion to the king's mercy. | 

Hr NR, to improve 3 this victory, which was celebrated with ringing of bells all 
over the kingdom, and to make his advantage of the conſternation with which it 
ſtruck his enemies, marched without loſs of time to Huntingdon: and on $ 
July 21, the garriſon of the caſtle ſurrendered at diſcretion, their lives and limbs 
being ſaved. He advanced thence with his army againſt Hugh Bigot; who had five 
hundred knights with him, and had juſt received a large re-inforcement + of Flemings, 
which young Henry, upon his arrival at F:tſand on Fuly 13, had ſent over, under 
Ralf de la Haie, to his affiſtance : but his followers deſerting daily, and not finding 
himſelf in a condition to oppoſe the king, who intended to beſiege both his caſtles 
of Framingham and Bungay at the ſame time, he choſe rather to ſubmit to his mercy, 
and waiting upon him at Selebam on St. Fames's day, delivered up his caſtles. It coſt 
him a thouſand marks to procure his pardon: but it was granted him on his giving 
hoſtages, and taking a new oath of fealty. There was more difficulty in. obtaining 
leave for the Flemings to return home, after having abuſed the licenſe granted them 
the year before for that purpoſe: but this too was at laſt granted, upon 6 their taking 


an oath, that they would never attempt to come again to England in an hoſtile manner. 


The king having provided for their departure, marched the next day with his army 
to Northampton ; where Hugh biſhop of Durham came to make his ſubmiſſion: and 
delivering up his caſtles of Norham, Durham, and North Allerton, prevailed at laſt 
that his nephew Hugh de Bar might return with his knights to France, without any 
trouble or impediment. Thither likewife came the fame'day 7, July 31, Roger de 
Mowbray, to throw himſelf at the king's feet, with the offer of his caſtle of Thirſte ; 
and the earl of Ferrers, to make the like ſubmiſſion, giving up his caſtles of Tutbury 
and Duffeld. Anchetil de Malory and William de Dive, the earl of Leicefter's con- 
{tables or commanders of his vaſſals, repaired thither likewiſe to ſtipulate for their 
lord's liberty by the ſurrender of his fortreſſes : but the king refuſing to enter into 
any treaty with them, and telling them that their abſolute ſubmiſſion was the onely 
way to procure him a mild treatment, they ſurrendered his caſtles of Groby, 
Montſorel; and Leiceſter, The leſſer rebels every where, following the example of 
the greater; gave up their caſtles: and thus in le than a month after the king's land- 
ing; all England, juſt before on the point of being loſt, was entirely recoyered, and 
eftabliſhed in a' ſtate of quiet and obedience. © I (90 Ot 
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XXIX. DURING theſe tranſactions, young Henry and the count of Flanders, He un v II. 
vith a numerous army, lay waiting at Grave liuss; where a large fleet was aſſembled TY LY 
for tranſporting them into England. The weſterly winds*, which chanced to blow _ _ wid 
4 that time, leſs favourably for wpafhage from thence than to one from Barfeur, and Ks id, 
which ſermed to veer a point expreſiy to waft the king of England over with the bn Hon of 
geateſt expedition, detained them for ſome time?: and when the fleet put to ſea on the . 
unlucky day, which bereaved the Scortiſb king of his liberty, and them of his affiſtance; 

+ was diſperſed by ill weather. This delay allowed them to receive, not only ad- 

vice of the king's landing, which made them firſt doubt of their reception in Eng- 

und, bot likewiſe of the diſaſter of their ally: and this being followed by a rapi- 

dity of ſucceſs on the king's' part, and the univerſal ſubmiſſion of their friends, 


r 


Louis paſſed for a devotee, and was very preciſe in the practice of certain exte- 


4 


The citizens of Rouen obſerved it as ſuch: and, glad of a little reſt, employed 
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the town by calado, before the inhabitants could take the alarm, 


it generally in mirth, jollity, dancing, and other recreations: great 5 
bers of them likewiſe croſſed the bridge to che! ſouth-ſide of the fer to ft. 
the turnaments and other military exerciſes, With which their . caval; rs pray 
verted - themſelves there in great ſecurity, though in fight of-the enemy. 0 


anſwered exactly to the hopes of the French generals; Who pro poſed to = 


| * : and be prepated 
for defence: and when they found the bait had taken, gave orders, not by the 


ſound of trumpet, or in any other publick. manner, but by officers pattieulaly 
deputed to go round all the quarters of the camp, for all their forces to be ready 
to ſcale the walls on a fignal given. The attempt would in all 8 
C: n a fignal given, I apt, Would in all probability have 
ſucceeded; had it not been for a mere accident, ox xather a particular interpoſition 
of providence, and by the means of ſome clergymen; who, not mixing in the enter⸗ 
tainment of the day, mounted, by a ſecret impulſe or undefigning curioſity, to the 
top of the high tower, where the alarm bell hung, and from whence a conſider. 
able part of the French camp was viſible. . The firſt thing that ſtruck them, was 
the unuſual filence that reigned in it; they ſoon after perceived other grounds of 
ſuſpicion: and at laſt plainly. diſcovering ladders carrying, and other Preparations 
making for an aſſault, they rang the bell to give notice to the citizens; who ſnatch. 
ing up their arms, ran immediately in the greateſt hurry to their ſeveral ſtations. 
Thoſe too, who were exerciſing beyond the river, repaired to their, poſts with won- 
derful diligence, but ſcarce in time: the enemy, whoſe attack. was haſtened by the 
ringing of the bell, having already clapped their ladders to the walls, agd ſome of 
them being mounted to the top, before the defendants got thither, and with great 
reſolution cleared the bulwarks of ſuch as had entered, throwing them down head- 
long, and repelling the affailants with great ſlaughter in every quarter. This dif. 
honourable ſtratagem is, by writers willing to make an apology for the conduct of 
Louis, aſcribed to the occaſional ſuggeſtions of the count of Flanders, and the 
inſtances of his own officers: but whoever was the firſt propoſer thereof, it cannot 
well appear in any other light than that of a premeditated deſign, to any body who 
conſiders, that it was made on Saturday, Auguſt 10; and that on the Thurſc 
morning before, the king of England had landed at Barfleur with his Brabantins, 
and a thouſand Welſh; which putting the French in deſpair of ſucceeding by open 
force, made them try this experiment for taking the place by ſurprize. Bj 
HENRV brought over with him the king of Scotland, the earls of Cheſter and 
Leiceſter, with other conſiderable captives: and having put them into ſafe cuſtody 
at Caen and Falaiſe, advanced with his forces to Nauen; which he entered over the 


bridge in great pomp on Sunday, the day after the action above related. On the mor- | 


row of his arrival, hecaufed the gates, which had been walled up by the townſmen, to 
be opened, the ditches and intrenchments between the city and the French army 
to be filled up, and a way to be made broad'enough for two hundred men to march 
abreaſt, that his troops might ſally out with more facility to attack the enemy; with 
whom they had ſome encounters. He had, early the ſame morning, ſent out his 
Welſh forces, uſed to woods and faſtneſſes, into the foreſt on the north of the town, 


through which proviſions uſed to be brought to the camp: and they had the good 


fortune the ſame day to intercept a convoy of victuals going thither. This filled 


the French with ſurprize and terror: they now felt, more than ever, the inconvent- 
ence of leaving Giſors and other fortreſſes behind them; which rendered it im- 


practicable for them to be ſupplied with neceſſaries, unleſs by the way of Newp- 


cbatel; or to take any other way in making their retreat, than that" by Which they 


had entered the country. Hence aroſe that ſcarcity” of proviſions, Which had 
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occaſioned a deſertion in the army from the time of its ſitting down before i Rollen, He xv Ii. 
on July 22, and which now, being. much greater, left them no party to take, but to TYP 
raiſe the ſiege z for which they prepared by ſtriking their tents, - and burning their 

military engines. They were too far advanced in an enemy's country to make a 
retreat through woods and narrow paſſes, which embarraſſed the road they were to 
take, and in the ſight of an army of veteran ſoldiers animated by ſucceſs, without 
running the danger of loſing the beſt part of their forces: but when a little preya- 
rication and breach of faith will anſwer the purpoſe, it is eaſy for ſome people to 
extricate; themſelves out of difficulties. Henry was ever averſe to war, and to the 
cruelties uſually exerciſed in it; and he deteſted that, wherein he was naw-engaged, 
more than any other; ſo that he readily hearkened to the overture of peace, made 
by the archbiſhop of Sens and the count of Blois, ſent to him by Louis on that 
pretence. Theſe embaſſadors coming to him on Wedneſday morning, Auguſt 14; 
propoſed a conference, for ſettling the conditions of it, to be held the next day at 
Malauny, a place between Raien and Toftes, and a truce to be made for that time; 
which Henry agreeing to, they ſwore to the performance of the conditions on the 
part of the king of France. Under the faith of this agreement, Lois retired. with 
his army, unattacked and unmoleſted, through the foreſt * to the place appointed: 
but, inſtead of conferring there the next day with the king of England, decamped 
privately at midnight, and made the beſt of his way towards France. When this 


came to be known, the Brabantins purſuing him, cut off a few of his rear, and took a 
good quantity of, arms and baggage: but the French army was too far advanced for 
Henry to overtake, it with the body of his forces. 

Tur two embaſſadors returned in a day 3 or two to Rollen, to excuſe this pro- 
ceeding of Louis, who was quite tired of the vaſt expence of the war, and to pro- 
poſe another conference on September 8, at Gifors ; where a truce was agreed on 
till Michaelmas; when the terms of peace were to be ſettled in a meeting of all 
parties at a place between Tours and Amboiſe. The reaſon why theſe were not 
adjuſted at Gifore, \ was the abſence of prince Richard; who refuſed to come thither, 
being buſy in attacking his father's caſtles in Guienne: and it being provided in the 
articles of the truce, that Henry might attack his ſon, and that neither Louis nor 
young Henry ſhould. give him any aſſiſtance, the king marched with his army into 
that province. © Richard, unable to make head againſt him, fled from place to place, 
all the fortreſſes he had taken ſubmitting readily: and finding upon his application 
for ſuccours, that he was excluded from the truce, he reſolved, in his indignation. at 
that treatment, to ſue to his father for pardon, and coming in a ſuppliant manner to 
Puictiers, on Menday, September 23, was received by him with all the kindneſs 
imaginable. They went together on the Monday following to the conference near 


Taurs; where a ee et made « on ſuch conditions as the king of England W 
e 15 —— _ 
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+ 'Theſe conditions; were: The king of 
* England had all the caftles ' reſtored to him, 
* which had been- taken by the king of France 
and count of Flanders in the beginning of the 
* war in Normandie“; and his ſons were to return 
to his obedience, freed” from all oaths and en- 

** gagements they had entered into with others; 
das his barons and vaſſals, that had joined with 
1 them, were likewiſe, in the ſame free condition, 
and in conſequence thereof to be re-inſtated in 
* their lands and caſtles. All ren on both 
| 1 ; 
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their forces taken theſe caſtles, 


© ſecurity of an oath of fealty. 
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mann 


4e ſides were to be releaſed, Gp the king of 


*« Scotland, the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter, and 
«© Ralf de Feugerts,, with whom 4Jenry either had 
« made, or reſerved to himſelf the liberty of 
4 making, particular conditions: and with regard 
ce to the reſt, he might; on their releaſe,” require 


cc hoſtages from ſuch as he ſaw fit, and were able 


<« to give them, and exact from all others the 
All caftles' were 
(as the king ſaw: fit) to be reduced to the con. 
dition they were in before the war, and all addi- 


c tional works and new erected fortreſſes to be 
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diſpoſition remarkable in ſuch as ſeemed to adhere to him; ſupported by a formida- 


Hr xxx, forgetting their undutiful behaviour *;treated them with the ſame good- 
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Sven was the concluſion of a war, begun with all the circumſtances that "A 
be imagined unfavourable to Henry, and threatening no lefs than his utter ruin b N 
revolt of his own ſons; one of them aſſociated with him in the throne, and 4 
nized by the oaths or homage of all his ſubjects; accompanied with the 085 
defection of a great part of his nobility, the ſeeret favour of others, the infidelit 
of thoſe who were in his councils, houſhold, and ſervice, and had either 1080 
the greateſt favours from him, or were the moſt in his confidence, and a waverins 


ble league of all the neighbouring potentates, who envied or dreaded his great- 
nels: yet ending, with a rare event in civil wars, greatly to his advantage, and in- 
finitely to his glory. But it is ſuch difficulties, that diſtinguiſh heroes, and allow 
princes truly great to diſplay their admirable talents: and certainly none ever 
ſhewed on any occaſion, more temper, firmneſs, and intrepidity, more preſence of 
mind, activity, vigour, wiſdom, and judgment, than the king did in all his con- 
duct on this trying one; when his crown was in ſuch imminent danger, that it could 
not have been ſaved by qualities leſs extraordinary and heroical. What crowned 
all, and ſerved to compleat his character, for there is a chain of virtues, and great 
minds, ever conſiſtent, are above revenge and deteſt cruelty ', was the clemen 

with which he-uſed his victories ; putting no-one perſon to death, releafing without 
fine or ranſom above nine hundred knights, whom he had taken priſoners in this 
truly unnatural rebellion, and reſtoring them to their eſtates.” It is evident from 
the terms, as well-as circumſtances, of this treaty, that the king preſcribed alt the 
conditions of it: and thoſe, which he gracioufly allowed his ſons, were leſs for 
their advantage, than what he offered at the beginning of the rupture, and they 
might have had before the war commenced. _——” 1995 ah 


neſs as ever: and ſhewed his confidence in them, 'by committing” to Henry in 
Normandie, to Richard in Poitou, and to Geffrey in Bretagne, the execution of the 
article relating to the demolition of fortifications made during the late troubles, 
The count of Flanders gave up the charter of conventions between him and young 
Henry, whom he releaſed of his oath for performing them; and received from 
the' king a new grant of the penſion of five hundred marks a year, which he had 
about eleven years before given to him and his father Thierry: and to atone, as well 
for his own iniquity in ſupporting a rebellion againſt a prince, to whom he had 
many obligations, and had done homage, as for the blood of his ſubjects ſhed in the 


cour againſt any that had ſtood by his father, and © rents of Bretagne at preſent, with a promiſe of 
« engaging that he would never do them any harm the whole, when ever he married the dutchels, 
„as long as he lived, was upon that account to © according to the articles with her father Conan. 
have two fortified places in Normandie, ſuch as The king; out of affection to his ſon, remitted to 
<« his father fhould appoint, with fifteen thouſand “ his adherents all the moveables they bad carried 
& pounds a year Angevin money: and bound him- off with them, and all forfeitures incurred ſince 
« ſelf to obſerve all his father's grants of lands, the rupture, in conſequence of their adherence to 
«<< either for charible uſes, or to his vaſſals and . him; but for crimes affecting life or limb, and 
« ſervants ; particularly the fettlement made on his for offences before the war, they were to anſwer 
c brother John, being the caſtles. of Notingham according to law; and all pleas or ſuits were to 
and Marlborough with the earldom of the former, remain in the ſame condition as they were before. 
<< and .fuch eſcheats as the king ſhould afterwards All the ſons gave their father afſurance, thatthey 
c grant him; two other caſtles, as his father ſnould would not exact more of him againſt his will, 
6e ſee ſit, in Normandie, and one in each of the . than he had no given them, and that the“ 
4c provinces! of Le: Maine, Anjou, and 'Touraine, t would never withdraw their ſervice from him ; 
vit three thouſand pounds a year rent, one third the two younger _ homage for what he had 
<« thereof in England, and the other two in Ner- © granted, and the e offering to do the ſame, 


& mandie and Anjen, by equal portions, and in Au- but the father! declined receiving it from * 
cc gevin money. The king gave to his ſon Richard * on account of his royal title, and accepted 
«49: ſeats, ſuch as would enable him to do the his ſecurit . 5 5 
<c-leaft miſchief, in Poitou, with half the revenue : Diceto, col. 58 3. Ih. col. 545» Bene 5 
of the province: and to Geffrey, a moiety of the- p. 95. F OY 15. p. 97. Nymer, i. 2 5. | bo | 
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war, croſſed himſelf ſoon after for an · expedition to Feruſalem. e 
Bur the chief advantage which Henry gained by the war, lay in the ca 


; ptivity of LD 
William king of Scotland, and the treaty which he made with him on December 8, * 


it Falaiſe, with the conſent of a great number of prelates, earls, and barons of that 
kingdom, aſſembled for ſettling the terms of that prince's releaſe. When the princes 
of Galloway had, upon William's captivity, ſhaken off the Scotch. yoke, and aſſerted 
their original independency, he had thought it juſt to ſupport them in that work: 
and by all the rules of ſound policy, it behoved a king of England to ſupport a 
power, that would always ſtand-in need of his protection, and be a terrible thorn 
in the fide of his enemies, inſtead of being made uſe of by them for cruel depre- 
dations on the borders of his dominions; for which purpoſe the Galloway: people 
had, ever ſince their ſubjeCtion to the Scots, been conſtantly employed. With this 
view, he had, about the middle of November *, ſent Roger de Hoveden, the hiſtorian, 
one of his chaplains, and Robert de Yaux, to treat with them, and retain: them in 
his ſervice ; a propoſal which Gilbert, and the other chieftains of the country, very 
readily accepted. They offered an annual tribute of two thouſand: marks of ſilver, 
five hundred cows, and as many, hogs, for his protection and afliſtance in reſcuing 
them from the dominion of the Scots: but when Henry heard how barbarouſly 
Gilbert had murdered his brother Uchtred, he reſolved to have no dealings with a 
people capable of ſuch inhumanities, and immediately came to an agreement with 
the king of Scotland. This prince ſwore fealty, and did homage to Henry as his 
liege lord *, acknowledging himſelf his vaſſal againſt all men, for Scotland and all 
« his otber territories: he did the like homage to young Henry, faving allegiance to 
« the king his father; and obliged his heirs to do the ſame to their heirs. The like 
« fealty and homage were to be done by David, William's brother, and by all the 
„ nobility and gentry of Scotland for themſelves and their heirs; but the prelates 
“ with the clergy and their ſucceſſors were only to ſwear fealty: and all the. ſaid 
* parties agreed, that the church of Scotland ſhould pay to the church of England 
© the ſubjection which was due to her, and had been uſually paid in the time of 
« former kings of England. Refugees for felony out of England, were not to be 
© harboured in Scotland, but to be delivered up to the king's officers of juſtice, 
« unleſs they would return voluntarily, and ſtand to judgment in his court: and 
e the like ſtipulation was made in relation to Scorch refugees, if they would not 
© ſtand to the judgment of either of the king's courts. The vaſſals of each king 
© were to enjoy the lands which they held under the other; and the caſtles. of 
« Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edenburgh, and Sterling were to be delivered into 
* Henry's hands, as a ſecurity for the performance of theſe conditions: but the 
© charge of the garriſons, as rated by him, was to be borne by William. The king 
64 of Scotland likewiſe delivered his brother David, four earls, and fixteen of his 
© nobility for hoſtages, till the caſtles were given up: and then the king himſelf, 
* with his brother, were to be ſet at liberty. The earls and barons might every 
© one, upon the delivery of his ſon, or next heir reſpectively, be admitted to the 
* ſame indulgence: and the king reſerved to himſelf a power of demanding the 
© like hoſtages from ſuch of the nobility as were abſent. The biſhops, earls, 
and barons engaged alſo to ſtand by Henry, as well againſt the king of Scotland, 
*1f he broke this convention, and his oath of fealty, as againſt all other his 
enemies: and the firſt of theſe were to put his dominions under an interdict, till 
* he returned to his allegiance. d ldd 2 l, lo Melee 
Ir is with an ill grace that the Scots complain of this treaty, and inſiſt upon its 
nullity, becauſe, it was made while their king was a captive, and in dureſs; as if 
princes in that condition were incapable of making a contract, even with the conſent 
Benedict. p. 9. Hymer, i. 330. * 
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why certain acts of perſons in dureſs are ſet aſide, is a ſuppoſed violen 


Fortb, inhabited by the Engliſb of the old Saxon race, and by others which mixed 


reign of Edgar, who granted it to the kings of Scotland to be held in vaſſalage of 


or vaſſals of the kings of England, and did homage to them: but do not ſpecify on 
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of the eſtates of their realm; a notion which claſhes with the common ſenſe he 
mankind, and would, if generally received, render the captivity of kings a 


tual, as war would be, if no treaties could be made between enemies, The 2 5 


o . . - ce or terr 
uſed in extorting them, founded either upon the circumſtances of the action 4 
, 


the reſignation of Mary queen of Scotland, or upon the unreaſonableneſs of the ac 
and the exceſſive hardſhips it would bring upon others, whoſe conſent was x ary 
as well as upon the contractor, as in the caſe of Francis I, when, without the aſſent 
of the eſtates of France, he was forced to fign a ceſſion of Burgundy, and other 
parts of the demeſne of that kingdom. But nothing of that kind appears in this 
treaty, made by the king of Scotland, with the concurrence of a deputation of the 
eſtates and principal nobility of his realm, as well ſpiritual as temporal, infinitely to 
the advantage of both, and for putting them in a condition to prevent a diſſolution 
of the monarchy, the diſmembring of ſome of the beſt provinces of the realm 
and the laying of an eternal foundation for war within its bowels, by the erection 
of ſeveral petty independent principalities ; evils flowing upon them, not by the 
force of the enemy, who had the captive.king in his power, but by the inteſtine 
diviſions of the latter's own ſubjects. The very terms of the treaty do great 
honour to the moderation of Henry in the midſt of his victories: he was rid of his 
other enemies, and by giving a little aſſiſtance to the Gallbꝛveians, he could, with lit- 
fle trouble and expence, have ruined Scotland. The war was undeniably juſt on his 
fide, and he had conſequently a right to all the acquiſitions he could make init: yet 
he inſiſted on no exorbitant ſum of money for William's ranſom, to the oppreſſion 
and impoveriſhment of the nation; he demanded no diſmembring of any province 
of the realm; terms generally exacted in the like caſes, and to which he had pre- 
tenſions that certainly were not unreaſonable. ory 

Ir I may preſume to interpret the words of this treaty, I conceive that by Scotland, 
is meant the country inhabited by the natural Scots; and that, in the other dominions of 
William, are included all the eaſtern lowlands; from the river Tvede, to the Frith of 
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with Normans had retired thither fince the conqueſt : and likewiſe the kingdom of 
Galloway, or of the Cumbrian Britains, containing not only the particular county now 
called by that name, but all the other counties lying ſouth or weſt of the Cd, and 
extending from Glaſgow to the borders of England. It hath appeared already inthe 
courſe of this hiſtory, that the Cumbrian Britains were ſubdued by the Northumbrian 
kings, and their princes held their territories as vaſſals of the latter; long before the 
Scots had any thing to do with that country : which was not quite ſubdued by them, 
till a few years before this treaty * ; when Fergus, who bore the title of king of 
Galloway, was conquered by Malcolm, William's brother and predeceſſor. It hath 
been ſhewn likewiſe, that all the eaſtern lowlands, as far north as the Forth, were 
part of the Northumbrian kingdom, from the time of its firſt foundation, till the 


Abe crown of England, and that the Pi&s, whoſe territories lay north of the Firth, 
paid tribute to the Northumbrian kings, till the time of Eg frid. Thoſe territories 
Fell afterwards by conqueſt into the hands of-the Scots, and the whole country 
aſſumed the name of Scotland: but whether our Norman princes after the conqueſt 
revived the claim of tribute from, or required homage for, them, is uncertain, by 
reaſon of the filence of our hiſtorians, or of their looſe indeterminate manner of - 
expreſſion. They all agree in ſaying, that the kings of Scotland became the men 


achat account, and for what country, they did their homage. --- Scotland might poſi 
: Monaſtic. Anglic. ii. 55. * See before, p. 261, 329, 330. * bly 
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bly be included in thoſe general expreſſions; for though we do not find it parti- HEN RV ll. 


cularly mentioned in any treaty more ancient than this, the reaſon perhaps may be 
hecauſe there is no inſtrument preſerved on record of any former treaty, and 
we have no accounts thereof, but what are given by old writers in a very looſe 
manner. However this be, there is no doubt but William was the vaſſal of Henry 
for the lowlands of Scotland, as far as the Forth ; that he had done him homage; 
and that by engaging in the unnatural rebellion of Henry's ſons, and invading the 
country of his lord, he had juſtly forfeited his claim to the territories he held of 
him in vaſſalage. Henry therefore might have juſtly demanded thoſe territories, 
and even that of Galloway, the Scots having no pretenſions thereto, but by a recent 
conqueſt : and he had not only a prior claim in the right of the Northumbrian 
princes on that account, but a much better title through the offer and voluntary 
fubmiſſion of the princes, lords, and chieftains of that country. The king of Eng- 
land, ever a friend to peace, ſeems to have had no view in this treaty, but to eſta- 
bliſh one between the two kingdoms on the firmeſt foundation, according to the 
maxims and notions of thoſe times; when the obligations contracted by homage, 
and an oath of fealty to a ſuperior lord, were deemed the moſt facred of any. He 
might have reſumed into his own poſſeſſion the countries inhabited by the Engliſb 
and Britains; he might have demanded tribute of others, as he was undoubtedly 
maſter of the terms of this treaty: but he was content with the daths of fealty and 
homage, and the acknowledgment of his ſuperiority, not by William alone, who, 
having already violated all obligations of that kind, could not gain any credit by 
renewing them, but alſo by all the prelates and nobility of Scotland, who, after their 
king was ſet at liberty, ratified it in all appearance with the greateſt alacrity 
imaginable. It was with the fame view, and for the better preſerving of an har- 
mony between the two nations, that a ſtipulation' was made for the eccleſiaſtical 
power in Scotland being ſubordinate to that of England. This was in effe no more 
than reſtoring to the ſee of Nr that primacy which ſhe had exerciſed for many 
ages in that kingdom, and which ſhe had only loſt by the uſurped power aſſumed 
over her by Lanfranc, and his aſpiring ſucceflors, who laboured to bring her into 
ſubjection to their ſee of Canterbury, after the conqueſt of England. 
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XXX. AFTER the concluſion of theſe treaties, Henry prepared for his return 4. D. 1175. 


into England, by ſettling his atfairs abroad : and for this purpoſe had, on the feaſt 


„ 


of S. Matthias , an interview with the king of France at Giſors. The fortreſſes, to 2 
erected during the late war, were now demoliſhed: and he took care to viſit Anjou actions there 


and Poitou, to ſee that all places of ſtrength in thoſe provinces were well provided 
with garriſons, and their fortifications in good condition. But the chief thing he 
had to do was, to reconcile the mind of his eldeſt ſon ; who had ſtill the weakneſs 
to lend an open ear to the ſuggeſtions of France, and was perſuaded by his father-in- 
law, that if Henry once got him in England, he would confine him in priſon, It 
was not proper for the king, when he went over thither, to leave the prince behind, 
with an head full of ſuſpicions, and expoſed to the ſollicitations of thoſe whom his 
French alliance made him conſider as more his friends, than a father whom he had 
highly offended : but when he ſent for him, the prince at firſt abfolutely refuſed to 
come; the principal occaſion of his miſtruſt being, that the homage he offered had 
been rejected. The king probably declined receiving it, as thinking it an act of 
humiliation, to which an high-ſpirited prince would not care to ſubmit : but as it 
was frequently paid in thoſe days by crowned heads to one another (though not 
ordinarily for their realms, yet for other tertitories held of them, or for annuities 
granted by them) young Henry, either imagining his revenue not ſufficiently ſecured 
: Rob: de Monte. Benedict. Abb. p. 94, 95. a 
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for want of this ceremony, or that, it being a bond of mutual affection and du 
between the parties concerned in it, his father's not admitting him to it, proceede 1 
from his being not yet fully reconciled, was very uneaſy, that his homage had not 
been received, as well as that of his brothers. It is not unlikely that this jealour 
might ariſe in ſome meaſure from the prince's conſciouſneſs of his own ill conduct 
after the reconciliation, in not diſmiſſing about an hundred of the king's knights 
taken by his partizans in the «war, as freely as the king had done the nine hundred 
and ſixty- nine that were his priſoners, but forcing them to pay ranſoms for their 
liberty; a ſtep, of which his father probably had expreſſed ſome diſlike, and which 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be one of thoſe offences committed after the peace, for 
which himſelf begged pardon *. This occaſioned ſeveral meſſages from the father 
with ſtrong aſſurances of his affection to the ſon: and the prince was at length 10 
well ſatisfied, that coming *, on April 1, to the king at Bures, he fell on his knees 
before him; aſking pardon for all his offences before, in, and after the war, in the 
preſence of ſeveral of the prelates and nobility of Normandie; and at his earneſt 
requeſt, was admitted to do homage, and take an oath of allegiance, Henry was 
ſo. well perſuaded of his ſon's repentance, that he allowed him to make a fort 
viſit to the court of France: and upon his return to paſs the Eaſter with him at 
Cherbourg, they ſet out together for Barfleur , from whence they paſſed into Eng- 
land, landing on Friday, May g, at Portſmouth.  _ * | | 
Wu the two kings came to London, they found there Richard archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; who had called a ſynod of the prelates and clergy of his province to 
meet on Sunday, May 18, at Weſiminſter : it was held by their conſent, and they 
were preſent at it with a great number of the nobility. Several canons, taken from 
the Decretal epiſtles of Popes, and the decrees of foreign councils, were received in 
it, and eſtabliſhed, © as well to enforce the due payment of tythes of all things 
growing and renewing annually; and to allow coſts in cauſes between eccleſi- 
« aſticks; as to put a ſtop to ſeveral practices, which it was thought proper to 
* condemn, Theſe were, the marriage of the clergy; their frequenting taverns; 
«going armed, or taking arms; wearing long hair, and a dreſs in any reſpect unca- 
*© nonical ; being ordained by any but their proper dioceſan; concerned in traffick 
e or farming; judging in caſes of blood and corporal puniſhment; and ſerving in 


< the offices of high-ſheriff, bailiff, or ſteward, The ſons of clergymen were 


< incapacitated to ſucceed their fathers immediately in livings; no pleas affecting 
life or limb were to be held in churches or church-yards; no money was to be 
© paid, either for the adminiſtration of any of the ſacraments, the dedication of 
te churches, the preſentation to benefices, or for the reception of any religious into 
e convents. Vicars were forbidden to encroach on the rights of rectors, in con- 
* tempt of their oath and fealty ; and the like prohibitions were made againſt con- 


* ſecrating the euchariſt in patens or chalices of tin, or of any material, but gold and 


e filver; and the dipping of the conſecrated bread in the wine, as contrary to the 
e inſtitution ; againſt private marriages, not ſolemnized by a prieſt in the face of 
* the church; and the marrying of, infants not arrived to an age of giving their 
te conſent, without which there could be no marriage; except in certain caſes, 
te where reaſons of ſtate, or the publick tranquillity might render it proper to allow 
* a diſpenſation. Theſe canons were confirmed by the royal authority, and the 
* aſſent of the. barons of the kingdom,” 


IT was on Tueſday following, and in all appearance before this ſynodical aſſembly, 


as well as before all the lay nobility, that + the king's letter, notifying his reconci- 
liation to his eldeſt ſon, and the latter's homage and ſubmiſſion, were read in the 


: Dicets, col. 583, 586. 2 Ih, col. 585, 586. 3 Hyveden, Benedict. p. 98. & ſeq- Chreu. 
Gervaſ. col. 1399. + Diceto, col. 586. 8 1 
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of young Henry ; who accordingly took the oaths therein mentioned : and Hei Ry It: 


wing the king of France, the counts of Troyes and Blois, his two brothers, and all 


Z D175, 
0 11 9 
the prelates and nobles of England, Normandie, and Guienne for-his ſureties, renounced * 


il aſſiſtance from them, if he ever deviated from obedience to his father in his future 
conduct. Some other things, leſs agreeable to the king, paſſed ig this convocation; 
the ancient diſpute, about the archbiſhops of Nor carrying their croſs erect in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, being revived on this occaſion. Richard*, who now filled 
the laſt of thoſe ſees; had, with the expence of ten thouſand: marks of filver at the 


court of Rome, not only got his election to it confirmed, but obtained alſo a grant 


from the Pope of the primacy of all England and the legation of his own province: 
and was fond of exerciſing all his powers. Thus * he invaded the rights of the biſhop 
of Chicheſter, by conſecrating Odo, when he was choſen abbot of Battle in that dio- 
ceſe; pretending that he did no injury thereby to that ſee, becauſe he acted in it by 
virtue of his legatine authority. He might have acted in virtue of his arch iepiſcopal 


authority, when, in the two laſt months of the paſt year, he made a general viſitation 


of all the dioceſes, chapters, and abbeys in the province, travelling with a prodigious 
train of men and horſes, and putting all the collegiate and conventual bodies that he 
viſited, to an exceſſive expence in providing for their entertainment: but he choſe 
rather to make uſe of his legatine powers in it, in order to exerciſe a juriſdiction over 
perſons and bodies, that were exempt from the ordinary authority of an archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and to create a precedent for his ſucceſſors in that ſee to continue the 
like uſurped juriſdiction, in times when it would not be eaſy to diſtinguiſh, what 
ads were to be aſcribed to the one, and what to the other, of the capacities united 
in his perſon. The introducing of this confuſion was one of the political reaſons of 


the court of Rome, for granting legatine powers to metropolitans ; not only enabling 


them to do what they could do before by their ordinary authority, but affording them 
likewiſe a pretence to enlarge their power illegally, and to uſurp on the rights of 
biſhops and eccleſiaſtical bodies; which, as theſe would not tamely ſubmit to ſuch 
uſurpations, occaſioned, by a neceſſary conſequence, frequent appeals to the Roman 
conſiſtory; as it did particularly on this occaſion, There had been an old emulation 
between the ſees of Canterbury and York; there was one at preſent between the two 
prelates that filled them; Roger of Vor, being much confidered in the court of 
Rome and veſted with the character of legate over Scotland, as Richard of Canterbury 
was, over his own province in England. This laſt, diſpleaſed that his legation did 
not extend to the province of 7dr, and that he had no power over Roger's perſon, 
was reſolved to mortify him, by invading his right to churches that lay within his own 
province: and coming to Glouceſter, ſummoned the clergy of St. Ofwald's chappel, 
to attend him at his viſitation, This chappel had been founded in the Saxon times 
by an archbiſhop of 7Þr&3 : and having been ever ſince a peculiar of that ſee, ſub- 
ect to no other eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, the clergy refuſed to come to the viſi- 


tation, and were excommunicated by Richard for that contempt. This was not the 


onely arbitrary act he did in his viſitation; it being obſerved, that he ſuſpended 
Guy dean of Waltham from his dignity and facerdotal order in his abſence, and 
without hearing his defence ; and that he put an abbeſs, taken from another con- 
vent, over the nunnery of V incheſter, againſt the will of the nuns; who 
claimed the right of a free election, and that the abbeſs ought to be of their own 
body, which afforded ſeveral fit for that dignity. | | 
Tursz were leſs able to aſſert their rights, and procure redreſs of their grievances, 
than Roger archbiſhop of Tor; who not only appealed to the Pope + againſt the cen- 


„ Chron, Job. Abb. Petriburg. A. D. 1174. © Diceto, col. 588, l. col. 583. Bene- 
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coln, Chefter, Worceſter, and Hereford, as members of his province; but notified alſo 
theſe appeals by his agents to the convocation now fitting, and claimed the right 
likewiſe of having his croſs borne before him in the province of Canterbury. It was 
either to put an end to this controverſy *, or to be abſolved from his vow or engage- 
ment to make an expedition againſt the infidels, that the king ſent for a legate 3 from 
Rome : and cardinal Hugozun came over at the latter end of Ocfober following 
before whom the matter was at laſt thus adjuſted. The archbiſhop of Canterbury quitted | 
claim to the archbiſhop of Norꝶ of all manner of juriſdiction over the chappel of 
St. Ofwald; which was declared entitled to the fame privileges as the king's free 
chappels: and abſolved the clergy thereof from their excommunication. But the 
aftairs of the croſs. and the dioceſes were referred to the judgment of the archbiſhop 
of Rauen and other foreign biſhops ; who were allowed five years time to make their 
award, and till then neither of the parties were to ſtir in the matter. 

AFTER this convocation, in which there paſſed nothing remarkable, beſides 
Gogfrey biſhop of St. Aſapb's reſigning his ſee, either becauſe of its poverty and being 
infeſted by the Welſd, or in hopes of getting the abbey of Abingdon, which had been 
given him in commendam during pleaſure, the king went to paſs the Whitſentide at 
Reading. The 5 ſee of Norwich and twelve abbeys were now vacant : and he dif. 
patched Roger de Hoveden and Robert de Hingliſham, two of his chaplains, to thoſe 
churches, with writs, requiring the chapter and convents to depute reſpectively their 
prior and five, or more, of the diſcreeteſt of their number, fully empowered by their 
letters of procuration, to chooſe in their name proper perſons to fill up the vacan- 
cies; and for that purpoſe to be on Midſummer day at Oxford. The king in the 
mean time went to viſit the marches of Wales: and when he came to Ghucefter held 
a great council of his nobility; in which the earl of Glouceffer was called to 
account for having, in the beginning of the late troubles, driven the king's wardens 
out of Bri/tel, and kept it in his own hand ever ſince, till he now delivered it into 
the king's poſſeſſion. Reſe ap Griffith prince of South-Wales, came to this coun- 
cil; bringing with him ſeveral Welſb lords, that had been guilty of miſdemeanors, 
to do homage to the king; who received them into favour, and engaged them on 
June 29 to join with the Engh/þ barons of the marches, in a common oath to 
aſſiſt one another, in caſe they were attacked by the Welſb that did not own his 
royal authority. Theſe affairs hindered Henry from going towards Oxford fo ſoon 
as he propoſed : but arriving on July 1, at Woodftoke, he there held his court; and 
the delegates of the chapter of Norwich, choſe John de Oxford, frequently before- 
mentioned, for their biſhop. The vacant abbeys were likewiſe filled up agreeably to 
the king's mind; and his ſon Gef7ey's election to the ſee of Lincoln was confirmed: 


1 Roger ſeems to have thought it the beſt way 


_of fecuring his right, to claim more than he could 


expect to obtain; for his pretenſions to theſe ſees 
were very weak; founded, as to Lincoln upon 
Lindſey's being ſubject to York for the ſhort time 
it was under the Northumbrian kings; as to Cheſter, 
on Pope Cal:ztus II's deſign of making the biſhop 
a ſuffragan of York (Stubbs, Atta Pont. Ebor. 
col. 1718.) as to Worcefter, on its being held by 
his predeceſſors jointly with Vor, for ſome ſuc- 


| ceffions in the Saxon times; and as to Hereford, 


on its being taken out of Worceſter. 

* Chron. F. Abb. Petriburg. Ann. 1176. 

3 Gervaſe the monk of Canterbury (col. 1432) 
thinks, that the king ſent for him in order to get 
a divorce from queen Eleanor + but he is ſingular 
in that notion, and ſeems to have taken it from 


Ekanor*s being kept in priſon for having excited 
her ſons to the late rebellion, and to prevent her 
doing the like miſchief again. It doth not appear 
that Henry ever took any ſtep for that purpoſe, 
nor would it have anſwered his. views if he had 
fucceeded in that point; for then he would have 
had no pretence to keep her in priſon, and be 
muſt have quitted all Guienne, as Louis her 
huſband had done, upon his divorce. It muſt 
certainly appear very unreaſonable to impute Hu- 
gozun's coming, to A view that never took » 
and doth not appear to have been ſo much as at- 
tempted ; when the cauſe aſſigned for jt by _ 
did actually take place; this legate having et 
the king from his vow of going to the Holy land. 

4 Benedift. Abb. p. 108, 109. 5 Ib. p. 110 
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but he would not ſuffer him to bo conſecrated at that time, becauſe he was too young; HNA It, 
and ſent him to Tours to proſecute his ſtudies, and to qualify himſelf in point of learn- , r 
ing, to be more worthy of his dignity. | 
WHETHER 3 Henry had any grounds to ſuſpect thoſe, that had joined in his ſons 

rehellion, of forming. a deſign againſt his perſon, he now iſſued a proclamation for- 

pidding them to come to his court unleſs particularly ſummoned, on pain of being 
taken into cuſtody, as the king's enemies, if they came without ſummons. This 

| precaution was attended by two others, which ſeem to have been owing to ſome ſuch 

ſuſpicion ; becauſe they were obſerved for a little while, as if they were occaſional ordi- 

: the one, enjoining all perſons not to ſtay within his court after ſun-ſet, or to 
come thither before ſun- riſing; the other forbidding all perſons to carry armes, 
i. e. bows, arrows, or pointed daggers, on the Engliſh fide of the Severne, Many 
diſorders had happened during the late troubles, particularly in reſpect of his foreſts 

which he propoſed to puniſh or redreſs in the progreſs, he was going to make in the 
northern parts of the kingdom. Before he left Moodſtole, four knights with their 
accomplices, concerned in the murder of Gilbert, one of his foreſters, and his 
companions, were brought thither priſoners : and being found guilty were ſentenced 
to be hanged, and executed accordingly. When he came to Nottingham and York, he 
found a terrible havock had been made of his deer in thoſe parts, and all orders of 
men, barons, knights, country people, and even clergymen, having taken the liberty 
of deftroying them, at a time when the laws ſeemed to be ſuſpended, and when the 
king himſelf, in the height of his diſcontent at the unnatural behaviour of his ſons, 
had wrote to Richard de Lucy, that he did not care, if the veniſon in his foreſts ; 
and the fiſh in his ponds, were all deſtroyed. This Richard had publiſhed :; and a 
general liberty had been taken in that reſpect by all forts of perſons, who were now ? 
 amerced at the king's pleaſure, for offences not included in the amneſty, which the 
king had lately granted. Many of the clergy ſuffered among others; the legate 
Hugozun having conſented that the king ſhould try all ecclefiaſticks in his own court, 
in ſuits about lay-fees and proſecutions for tranſgreſſions of the foreſt. Whilſt an 
inquiſition was making into offences of this kinds, the king took care to have the 
walls of Leiceſter levelled with the ground, and the caſtle of Groby demoliſhed. 
The caſtle of Huntingdon, which had been held out againſt him by earl David; and 
thoſe of Tutbury, Walton, Dudley, Thriſke, belonging to the earls of Ferrers, . Hugh 
| Bigot, Gervaſe Paynel and Roger de Mowbray, with many others, underwent the 
ſame fate: nor + could all the biſhop of Durbam's inſtances fave his caſtle of 
North- Allerton, x 
Tux king came to 7ork on Aug. 10: and was there met by William king of 
Scotland; who, upon the delivery of the hoſtages and fortreſſes ſtipulated in the con- 
vention of Falaiſe, had been et at liberty in the beginning of this year, and returned 
into his own country, to prepare matters for the execution of the treaty. He 
brought with him 5 all the biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, knights, and freeholders 
holding immediately of the crown, from the greateſt to the leaſt, in his kingdom, in 
order to do homage and ſwear fealty, with him, to the king of England and his 
ſucceſſors for ever, againſt all men whatſoever. Theſe different orders of perſons 


Benedict. Abb. p. 111, 112. 4 from a-licenſe, that could not be meant for them 
* As the ſcene of theſe proſecutions is by co- whoſe ravages in the foreſts probably occaſioned it, 
temporary writers laid only in thoſe parts of the and was publiſhed by R. de Lucy, whoſe expreſs 
realm that had engaged in the late rebellion, I take orders in all other points they openly oppoſed. 
them to be a method uſed to puniſh ſuch as had 3 Neubr, I. ii. c. 38. Diceto, col. 588. M. 
been guilty of it, without infringing the articles of Paris. + Angl. Sacr. i. 72% Benedict. . 
reconciliation ; nor could rebels, out of the pro- p. 113. Hoveden. | 
tection of the law at the time, claim any denefit . 
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—_— were in thoſe days all the conſtituent members of the eſtates or parliament of Seht. 


land; the royal burghs, which aftetwards enjoyed ſo many privileges, not beino 

yet incorporated, or at leaſt not repreſented in that body: and every individual fr 5 
holder Ci. e. of ſuch as held immediately of the crown by military ſervice, eg 
to this day the name of Lairds) throughout the nation, being obliged to attend there 
in his proper perſon, without a lawful cauſe of abſence (in which caſe he was allowed 
to appear by his proxy) * till March 1, A. D. 1427 ; © when the ſmall barons and 
e frecholders were excuſed from coming in perſon to parliaments or general coun. 
* cils; and authoriſed to chuſe, at the head court of the ſheriffdom, two or more wiſe 
« men to repreſent them, according to the largeneſs of the ſheriffdom (except in 
« thoſe of Clackmannan and Kinreſſe, which were confined to one) who were to he 
© called commiſlaries of the ſhires, and empowered to elect one wiſe and expert man 
© to be called the common Speaker of the parliament : and it was enacted at the 
« fame time, that all biſhops, abbots, priors, dukes, earls, lords of patliament, 
« and ban- rents, ſhould be ſummoned to council and parliament, by the king's 
« ſpecial precept.” The cathedral of York was the place, where theſe eſtates of 
Scotland appeared before the king of England: and the convention of Falaiſe being 
read to them, it received their approbation, and was ratified by William and his 
brother David, who put their hands and ſeals to the inſtrument, did homage, and 
ſwore fealty for all their territories (particularly for Scotland and Galloway) to Henry, 
againſt all men, and to the young king his ſon, ſaving their allegiance and fealty to 
his father, The earls and barons of Scotland performed the fame ceremony of 
homage and fealty: and ſwore further, that in caſe the king of Scotland ſhould 
break the convention, they would affiſt the king of England againſt him, till he 
returned to.his obedience, The prelates, without doing homage, ſwore fealty in the 
ſame manner, and bound themſelves likewiſe by oath, in caſe William did not obſerve 
the articles of the treaty, to put him and his realm under an interdict, till he ſubmitted to 
the king of England's pleaſure, and to pay themſelves to the church of England the 
ſame ſubjection, as their predeceſſors uſed, that is, as Robert de Monte expounds it, 
would be ſubje& to the archbiſhop of Vorꝶ, and go to him, as their primate, for 
conſecration. The treaty being thus executed, Henry reſtored the caſtles of Fedburgb 
and Sterling; but kept in his own hands that of Edenburgb for a time, and thoſe of 
Berwick * and Roxburgh, both lying on the Tweed, which were now yielded to him 
and his ſucceſſors for ever 3, as being neceſſary for the ſecurity of the frontiers of 
England. The + ſame author ſays, that Henry, in conſequence of his acknowledged 
ſuperiority, diſpoſed of biſhopricks, abbeys, baronies, and other honours in Scotland, 
or at leaſt they were beſtowed: by his advice: but however this was, he certainly 
did 5, at William's requeſt, give him leave to invade Galloway, and reduce Gilbert 
the ſon of Fergus into the ſubjection he had formerly paid him; which in conſe- 
quence of this permiſſion, he ſoon after effected, to the great advantage of the 


crown and nation of Scotland. | 


XXXI. HENRY having eſtabliſhed a firm peace with that kingdom, returned out 
of the north: and coming to Windſor e about Michaelmas, held there a court of his 
prelates and nobility ; in which he had an opportunity of making ſome proviſion for 
the affairs of Feland. He had been obliged, upon the rebellion. of his ſons, and the 
defection of his nobility, to call from thence Richard Stronghow, Robert Fitz Se- 
hens, and others of the firſt adventurers in the conqueſt of that country, with a choice 


party of their forces. They had obeyed his ſummons with great alacrity, and had 


: Atts of Parl. of Fac. I. c. 52. 102. 2 See” Hoveden, p. 662. M. Paris. 1 Rob. ae 
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gone him eminent ſervices: Richard in Normandie, where he was entruſted with HENRV II. 
the government of Giſors ; and the reſt in England, where they contributed to the 5 MY 
victory over the earl of Leiceſter. Their abſence, :and the continual depredations 
if the Eng/iſh, had tempted or provoked moſt of the Viſb chieftains to take up 
ums, to revenge the injuries they had received, and ſhake off the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Hervey de Montmorency 5 deſcended of the ancient and noble family of that 
dame in France, and uncle to Strongbow, had been left general, or (as the ſtyle then 
was) conſtable* of the Engliſb forces in Leinſter, and did all that he could to reſtrain 
them from plunder: but their hearts were fo ſet upon it, that all his endeavours 
only ſerved to incenſe them againſt himſelf, and make them deſitous of another 
commander, that would indulge them in their: ravages of the country. In- this 
confufion were affairs in Ireland; when Henry, about. Michuelmas, A. D. 1 173, 
having repulſed: the king of France, and reduced the rebels in Bretagne, thought 
Normandie ſo well ſecured, that he might ſpare earl Richard a: and ſent him back 
to Ireland with the title of guardian, and a grant of the town of Yexford, and caſtle 
of Wicklow, to reward his ſervices. Richard would not accept of the government, 
ill Raymond le Gros was joined with him in the commiffion: and as ſoon as he 
received Dublin from Hugh de Lacy, the late guardian, he put his collegue at the 
head of the army aj to gratify the ſoldiers; whom he durſt the leſs diſoblige, becauſe 
he could not pay them; being a very bad œconomiſt, and having ſquandered away 
the treaſure he had received from his maſter. Raymond, whoſe exactneſs in divid« 
ing the preys of war (after the king's portion had been ſet out) among his ſoldiers, 
made him their darling, was no ſooner poſſoſſed of his poſt, than he made an incur- 
ſion in the country of O Felarn; ravaging every part of it; and plundering Liſmore, 
from whence he ſent the greateſt part of the booty, his forces had made, by ſea, to 
Waterford; where, after a victory over a fleet of the Eaſterlings of Corke, it arrived 
in ſafety. He marched himſelf thither, by land, with the reſt of his plunder, 
being four thouſand head of cattle; having defeated Dermot Maccarty, prinde of 
Deſmond, in an engagement near Liſmore. Theſe ſucceſſes might probably have 
been followed by greater, if the death of his father William Fitz Gerald i, which 
ſerved at leaſt for a pretence, or his paſſion for Baſilea, earl Richard's ſiſter, had not 
drawn him over into Wales: and by his departure the command of the army de- 
volved again upon Huey. | A242 Yo bag u 0217 
Tas General, either in emulation of Raymond, or to curry favour with the 
foldiery, propoſed to Siromgbav an expedition into the country of Limeric; and 
prevailed with him to come with his followers to Caſhel: but not finding their 
forecs ſtrong enough to undertake it, orders were given for the ſending a reinforces 
ment of four hundred Eaſterlings from Dublin. Theſe reeruits, in their march) 
had their quarters beaten up in Offry by Donald O Bryen, prince of Thomond :/ and 
were all ſlain with their fout leaders; a difaſter which forced the earl to retire to 
Waterford, where he was in a manner befieged, not daring to ſtir out of the city. 
All Ireland ran to arms on this octaſion: and Roderic king of Connaght paſſing 
the Shannon with a great army, conſiſting of his own and the united forces of the 
princes of Mer, waſted all Meutb with fire and ſword; there being no force ſuffi- 
cient to oppoſt him in the flold; and the garriſons of Trim and Duleke ſo weak and 
ill ſupplied, that Hugh Tirrel, the governor, thought fit to demoliſh the fortifi- 
cations, and retire to Dublin Earl Richard, alarmed at this expedition, ſent to 
Raymond; preſſing his return with what ſuccours he could poſſibly raiſe; and pro- 
miling him his fiſter in marriage: nor did an offer ſo agreeable fail of bringing 


him over immediately, with his couſin Meyler Fitz Henry, thirty other knights his . 


H. Genealog. de France, t. iii. p. $67. Geruaſ. col. 14109. 3 Hibern. expugn. I. i. c. 
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SR Hs arrived at Waterford very ſeaſonably; the people of the place having 
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m 
inſurrection, and reſolved upon a general deſtruction of the Engliſb: but ade an 


the ſight of his fleet prevented its execution at that time, yet upon the earl's Nen 
to Wexford, and the governor of Materford's being treacherouſly killed in 2 boa 
upon the Sure, by the Eafterlings, they ſoon after fell upon the Engliſh in the n 
killing all they met; though they were forced at laſt, by the garriſon, that retired to 
Reynald's tower, to ſubmit upon conditions. At the time of this laſt attempt, 
Raymond was with the earl, whom he had eſcorted to Wexford; reſolving not to ſtir 
from thence, till his marriage with Be/ilea was conſummated: but that affair being 
over, He marched into Meath, and repaired the caſtles of Trim and Duleke; Roderic 
retiring ' with his army into Connaght. William, ſon of Maurice Fitz Gerglq 
coming over ſoon after from Wales with a further recruit, Strongbew, to encourage 
fuch' adventurers, gave him his daughter Aline in marriage, with the caſtle of Mick. 
lem, and the middle cantred of Offaly : and beſtowed the other two cantreds on 
Meyler, and two brothers of the name of Hereford. | 
Tun king of .Connaght being, after his retreat, apprehenſive of a viſit from 
Raymond, in revenge of the havock he had made among the Engh/b ſettlements in 
Meath, thought it adviſeable to ſend the archbiſhop of Tuam, with two other elergy- 
men his embaſſadors to the court of England, to ſue for peace, and to renew his 
ſubmiſſion. The king received them at Windſor : and on October 6, a treaty * was 
concluded; by which Henry receiving Roderic for his liegeman, allowed him to 
retain the title of king, and to enjoy his territories, as fully and quietly as he did 


before the king's coming into {reland, upon his paying every tenth hide of all cattle 


in the countries under his dominion: and all his ſubjects, that held lands under him, 

paying the fame tribute, were confirmed in their poſſeſſions. The embaſſadors 

engaged for Roderic, that he ſhould bear true allegiance to the king of England, 

ſerve him faithfully, uſe his power for the due payment of the tribute, and deliver 

hoſtages for the performance of thoſe engagements. This ſubmiſſion of the 

monarch of Jreland, and the terror of Raymond's name, kept moſt of the little 

princes of that country quiet: only Donald prince of Thomond and Limeric ſtill 
continued to infeſt the Engh/ſh. Raymond, to put a top to his incurſions, marched 
with an hundred and twenty knights 3, three hundred of their followers on horſe- 
back, and a party of four hundred archers, to attack Limeric: and paſſing with an 
amazing intrepidity over one of the branches of the Shannon, which encircles the 
place, at a very dangerous ford, in ſight of all the enemies forces, took the place in 
the beginning of October. He left in it a garriſon + of fifty. knights, and two 
hundred horſe, with as many archers: and returned into Leinſter; having acquired 
glory. enough by this ſucceſsful expedition to raiſe the envy of Hervey de Mout- 
morency;; who, though he had lately married his couſin Nefta, daughter of Maurice 
Fitz Gerald, was yet his rival in power. This nobleman, whoſe name is found 
among the ſubſcribers to the conſtitutions of Clarendon, is repreſented as a crafty | 
politician, and was certainly in great favour and credit with his maſter the king of 
England: and it is imputed to his ſuggeſtions, as if Raymond had a deſign of ſet- 
ting up for himſelf in Feland, and conquering the whole kingdom, that Henry, 
who was always jealous on that head, ſent four commiſſioners thither ; two of 
them being to come back with Raymond to England, and the other two to ſtay 
with Strongbow, and obſerve his conduc, | > ; 
THest commiſſioners arriving at Waterford, in the beginning of A. D. 11 70, 


Vo Raymond made preparations. to ſet out for England : and was ready to embark, when 
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advice came, that David prince of Thomond, with an infinite multitude of people, H Ex lf, 
had inveſted Lzmeric : and the garriſon, having conſumed moſt of their proviſions DN 
during the winter, ſtood in need of immediate relief. The earl was eager to march © 


without loſs of time: but the army refuſed to ſtir without Raymond; who, Was 
willing, if the commiſſioners allowed him; to undertake the ſervice. With their con- 
ſent, he ſet out at the head of eighty knights, and two hundred ordinary horſe, and 
three hundred archers: and was joined on the road by Murchard and Donald, kings 
of Kilkenny * and Oſſory, with a body of Iriſh. The prince of Thomond, upon 
intelligence of this march, raiſing the ſiege of Limeric, advanced with his forces to 
meet him near Caſhel, in a very difficult paſs ; which he rendered more fo, by 
throwing up ditches, and lining the banks with trees cut down and laid acroſs, 
plaſhed hedges, and other fortifications of the faſhion of the country; Notwith- 
ſanding theſe precautions, Raymond, on Eafter-eve, foreed his way through the paſs 
at the firſt onſet; put the enemy to flight: and on the Tueſday following entered 
triumphant into Limeric. He had ſoon after a conference with the princes of 
Cmnaght and Thomond, on the ſame day, but in different, though adjoining, places, 
near Killalbe on the Shannon: and both princes ſwearing an inviolable fidelity to the 
king of England and his ſubſtitutes, gave hoſtages for a farther aſſurance of their 
reſolution. Raymond was ſcarce returned to Limeric, when he was ſollicited by 
the promiſe of great preſents to himſelf, and of good pay to his ſoldiers, to march 
to the aſſiſtance of Dermot Maccarty ; who was almoſt driven out - of his Princi- 
pality of Deſmond, by his ſon Cormac O Lechan. . Tempted by theſe offers, and 
conſidering that Dermot was a vaſſal of the crown of England, Raymond marched 
towards Core; expelled the rebel ſon: and having reſtored the father to the poſ- 
{on of his territories, returned with his ſmall army, laden with booty and glory, 
to Limeric. boo” e pv heh % 
He had not been long there, when an accident happened; which affected greatly 
the affairs of Jreland, and was likely to involve the kingdom in new troubles; at a 
time when there was a reaſonable proſpe& of its enjoying a long tranquillity, 
Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, had been dangerouſly ill for ſome time: and 
died on June 1, at Dublin, without any iflue male; his ſon Walter being dead before 
him, and leaving Jabel, bis onely child by Eva, daughter of Dermot Mac Murrough, 
heireſs of all his poſſeſſions in Leinſter; who, being the king's ward, was by 
Richard I. beſtowed upon William Mareſchal, created afterwards earl of Pembroke by 
king John, on the day of his coronation, and marſhal of England. Bafilea took 
care 3 to conceal her brother's death, till ſhe had ſent advice of it to her huſband, 
by a letter wrote in myſterious language, to prevent any diſcovery from it, if inter- 
cepted, but yet intelligible to Raymond - Who immediately conſulted his. truſ 7 
friends about the meaſures proper to be taken on that occaſion. 'They agreed it 
to be abſolutely neceſſary for him to repair immediately to Dublin, to take care of 
the government now devolved to him by Richard's death; and to do ſo before that 


event was known to the Iriſh: but the great difficulty was, how to leave a ſufficient 


garriſon, and find a proper governor for Limeric. Raymond was very loth to quit 
a conqueſt he had made, and preſerved ſo much to his honour and advantage: but 
no body cared to undertake the charge of a place ſo remote from all ſuccour, with 
a weak garriſon; it being neceſſary to draw off the greateſt part of the forces 
there quartered, as well for his eſcorte, as for the diſperſing them in the maritime 
towns and forts of Leinſter; which would probably be attacked by the 1r:/þ, elated 
at the death of a perſon, whom they dreaded as the conqueror of their country. 
Thus having no other party to take, he was forced to pretend a confidence in 
Donald prince of Thomond, and to entruſt him as a baron and vaſſal of the crown 

i. e. Kanicicella, * Monaft, Angl. t. i. p. 721, * Hibern, expugn. Ib. c. 14. 
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Hz xv Il. of England, with the cuſtody of Limeric; taking however from him new hoſta 

L Dans. and freſh oaths, to preſerve the peace, to defend the place, and reftore it to - 
king upon demand, He had the good fortune. to have his conduct in this refpect 

approved by Henry ; who ſaid on the occaſion, that the attack of the place was 3 

daring enterprize, and the relief of it ſtill more preſumptuous, but the quitting it 

was the onely act of prudence. Such were the ſentiments of a wife prince, who 

judged of meaſures by the reaſon of things, rather than by the event; for Raymond 

was ſcarce over one end of the bridge, when the ib broke down the other, and 

not out of ſight of the town, which was well fortified and ſupplied with vi&na)« 

before it was fired in four places; ſo little was the regard which that people had 10 

their oaths, and ſo great their averſion to fortified places. The commiſſioner”, upon 

the earl's death, making hafte to England to acquaint the king with the alteration 

of affairs, William Fitz Aldelm and Jobn de Courcy were difpatched over to Ireland 28 
procurators or lords juſtices of the realm, with an equipage of ten knights for each. 

the like number being aſſigned to Robert Fitz Stephens and Miles Cogan, who accom 

panied them thither. Fitz Aldelm was the firſt in the commiſſion: and having 

likewiſe the charge of ſeneſchal, it was to him, that upon his arrival at Wexfird 

Raymond ſurrendered the government, and delivered the cities, forts, and garriſons 

of Leinſter, with the hoſtages of all Ireland. | 


Jaſtices ine. XXXII. WIIIs r theſe things paſſed in that kingdom, Henry was employed in 
rant infliured. making uſeful regulations in England. Thus in a great council? of the prclates 
and barons held, on January 25, at Northampton, to confider the laws and ſtatutes 
of the realm, ſeveral conſtitutions made in that of Clarendon, with regard to laymen 
and criminal matters, were enforced and amended : and the old Saxon rule of not 
ſuffering a ſtranger to lodge above one night in a place, without a reaſonable excuſe, 
was revived. A further proviſion was made for the preventing of murder, rob- 
bery, falſe coining, and clipping, malicious burning of houſes, and the harbouring 
of perſons guilty of ſuch atrocious crimes, too common in thoſe days; as well by 
enhancing the ſeverity of the puniſhment, as by facilitating the oonviction of offen- 
ders, in not allowing them to tetract before the king's juftices, what they had once 
confeſſed before the magiſtrate of a town, or the bailiff of an hundred. Criminals 
in thoſe inſtances were now to be puniſhed with the amputation of the right-hand, 
as well as of the foot: nor could ruſticks eſcape entirely by being acquitted in the 
water Ordeal; for if in the common opinion of the country, and by the report © 
the principal gentry, they were deemed guilty, they were in forty days to remove 
their effects, and quit the kingdom, or even abjure it, if the king pleaſed. Such 
fuperſtitious methods of trial were now growing-out'of faſhion, and to fave gentle- 
men from the death, infamy, and other miſchiefs arifing from the Norman cuftom 
of duels ?, this king had already inftituted the grand gige, and allowed fuits about 
| freeholds, ſervices, and advowfons of churches,” in which civit pleas alone duels 
could be demanded, to be at the choice of the parties, tried by a jury of twelve 
knights, or (if ſo many were not to be had) of twelve freeholders, named either by 
the ſheriff. or by four legal knights of the country returned by that officer, and all 
acquainted with the fact ih queſtion, and liable to the ſame exceptions, as are made 
In ecelefiaſtical courts to witneſſes. It appears from the forirth ordinance made in 
this Council, for ſecuring to the heits of freeholders the poſſeffion of their Father's 
lands and goods (aving to relicts their dower, and to legatees their bequeſts) that the 


- , " . 


Inftitution had taken place before this time; as it doth from ſome bf the conftitations 
of Clarendon, that it either was obſerved before, or was then eſtabliſhed. As this 
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council of Northampton was called expreſsly to confirm, amend, and regulate what r x II. 


had been done in that of Clarendon, and probably had not been ſince duely obſcrved 
by reaſon of the troubles which immediately enſued on Becket's oppoſing the eccle- 
ſaſtical cuſtoms there declared, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the inſti- 

tation of itinerant juſtices, generally placed in this year, had commcnced from 

J. D. 1164, when the laſt mentioned of theſe councils was held. At leaſt we find 

in the pipe-rolls frequent mention made of ſuch juſtices in different counties, from 

that year to this time: and a large liſt may be ſeen of them in Madox's * Hiſtory of 
the Exchequer. 

Tux earl and his deputy were of old the ordinary juſticiaries in counties: but 
from the time of A/fred, when the high ſheriff had the ſame authority veſted in 
him, independent on the earl, the king uſed to appoint juſticiaries alſo to fit in the 
county-courts, perhaps not as conſtant judges, but ſent occaſionally, like the impe- 
rial Miſt, or delegates in France, and other parts of the empire, from the time of 
Chorle-Magne. Juſticiaries of the foreſt ſeem to have been inſtituted by the Con- 
queror, upon the eſtabliſhment of the foreſt laws: but all other matters, as well civil 
ascriminal, reſerved to the cognizance of the king's court, after the conqueſt, ſeem 
to have been determined by the king himſelf, or the chief juſticiary, either in their 
ſeveral iters, or in the places of their reſidence. This ſeems to have been the or- 
dinary method, till the times of war and confuſion that followed Stephen's uſurpa- 
tion; when it being impracticable, as well for the prince, or his juſticiary, to make 
a regular progreſs, as for litigant parties to attend them, ſome great men were em- 
powered to adminiſter juſtice in ſuch caſes, within the reſpective counties aſſigned 
for their juriſdiction, When Henry came to the crown, and made various regu- 
lations for redreſſing the diſorders introduced in the late times of confuſion, he 
appointed alſo juſticiaries to take care, that they were duely executed through the 
kingdom: and he was himſelf extremely vigilant in obſerving their conduct. Theſe 
might poſſibly be appointed for that particular purpoſe, and not have ſuch a general 
power to determine pleas of the crown and civil ones, to the value of half a knight's 
fee, as was given to juſtices itinerant by this council, and perhaps by that of Claren- 
dn; from which time they had their circuits aſſigned them, though not fixed to the 
fame bounds, nor themſelves limited to the ſame number, as they were by this 
council of Northampton; which dividing the realm into fix circuits, aſſigned to each 
three juſtices. In the interval between thoſe two councils, ſome eccleſiaſticks were 
joined with noblemen in ſuch commiſſions: but the juſtices now appointed ſeem all 
to be taken out of the lay-nobility, and were charged particularly to put the ſtatutes, 
made in this council, in execution. Their inſtructions likewiſe obliged them to 
enquire into all diſſeiſins fince the king's return, after the peace with his ſons, into 
England; to adminiſter the oath of fealty, within eight days after }b:t/ont1de at 
fartheſt, to all noblemen, knights, freeholdlers, and huſbandmen minded to ſtay in 
the kingdom, every recuſant being to be reputed the king's enemy; and to fix a 
time for ſuch as had not done homage, and profeſſed allegiance to the king, to come 
in, and perform their duty in that reſpect. They were alſo to enquire, who had fled 
out of the kingdom, and proſecute them to an outlawry, if they did not return by 
a time appointed, and ſtand to juſtice in the king's court; and to ſee that the 
caſtles, already diſmantled, were thoroughly demoliſhed, and all others levelled with 
the ground, that were ordered to be deſtroyed. Two other branches of their 
enquiry related to the perſons and duties of ſuch as were obliged to caſtle-guard, 
and to eſcheats, lands, women, and churches that were of the king's donation ; but 
though theſe are all the particulars of their inqueſt mentioned by cotemporary 
writers, many others were added to them before the time of Bracton. 
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ing their precedence in that manner. This laſt, coming firſt into the chappel of 


YoungHerry's XX XIII. He was ſcarce more ſucceſsful in reconciling to himſelf the mind of 
diſcontent and lig eldeſt ſon; which was corrupted by the flatterers about him; who were conti- 


perverſeneſs. 
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To this council of Northampton came the king of Scotland with ſeveral big 
and abbots of that kingdom, in order to profeſs the ſame ſubjection to the there 1 
England, as their predeceſſors had done in former times“: but when the * - 
required to do ſo, they denied that their predeceſſors had ever paid any, and * 5 
their own independence. Rager archbiſhop of York produced inſtances of 1 -4 
ſubjection being paid of old to his ſee by the biſhops of Mbit herne and Glaſer ” 
the bulls of ſeveral Popes eſtabliſhing or confirming the primacy of N over al 
the ſces of Scotland : and, as he was ſupported by facts, might probably have carried 
his point, if he had not been oppoſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, This pre- 
late would fain have drawn them into a ſubjection to his church; and though he 
had no evidence to make good his claim, inſiſted ſo warmly on it, that the kin 
allowed the Scots to return home without any acknowledgment of ſubjection 
The diſpute between thoſe two metropolitans, in the article of precedence, "me 
ſoon after carried to a very great length, in a ſynod of both their provinces, held in 
the middle of Lent by the Pope's legate, cardinal Huguezun, at Weſtminſter, The 
queſtion was, who ſhould fit on the right-hand of the legate, which both claimed 
as the moſt honourable place; Richard aſſerting it to be the right of his church 
according to ancient invariable cuſtom *; and Reger claiming in virtue of the pri- 
ority of his conſecration, according to a conſtitution of Gregory the Great, regulat- 


S. Catharine, where the ſynod was held, got poſſeſſion df the place: but upon 
Richard's coming in, and refuſing to fit on the left-hand of the legate, warm words 
enſued, though the king was preſent; and the ſuffragans of Canterbury with their fol- 
lowers being the ſtronger party, Roger was violently pulled out of his ſeat, thrown 
down, trampled under foot, and treated with other indignities. Huguezun was very 
angry at this proceeding, which occaſioned the ſynod to break up abruptly : and 
thinking it done by the archbiſhop of Canterbury's inſtigation, ſummoned him to 
anſwer for it before the Pope ; to whom Roger likewiſe appealed. But Richard, 
with a ſum of money, ſoon prevailed with the legate to drop his appeal ; though 
Roger (till infiſted on his, and would agree to no accommodation, but by the Pope's 
award, The king, about the middle of Auguſt following 3, called a council at 
IWinchefter, to make up this difference: but all he could do, was to get them to refer 
the matter to the archbiſhop of Rowen, and other foreign biſhops, and to wait five 
years for their determination. 1 | 


nually plying him with groundleſs jealouſies, and putting him upon wrong meaſures. 
The king did + all he could, by fair and rough means, to reclaim him ; paid all the 
debts he had contracted by his profuſeneſs: yet nothing could engage him to ſtay in 
England; and pretending devotion, he deſired leave to go in pilgrimage to S. James 
of Compoſtella, Henry at laſt gave him leave to go into Normandie; and he went 
with his queen to Portſmouth: but was detained there by contrary winds, till his 
brothers Richard and Geffrey landed on Geod Friday, at Southampton. The occaſion 
of the former of theſe princes coming over was a war, in which he ſcems to have 
been engaged by the executing of his father's orders for demoliſhing the caſtles of 
the rebels in Guienne. Arnaud de Bouville having refuſed 5 to deliver up his fortreſs 
of Chatillon ſur Agen, Richard had beſieged it the laſt year for two months, before 
he could force the garriſon to a ſurrender: and now he found himſelf oppoſed by a 
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ſormidable confederacy of other barons of that dutchy, particularly William Taillefer He xax II. 
count of Engouleſme, the viſcounts of Linnges and Turenne, the lords of Chabarnes | 9 los 
and Mofac, and other barons. The king was at Vincheſter, when Richard arrived: i p 
and ſending for Henry, perſuaded him to wave his voyage to Compoſtella till the war 
of Guienne was over, and to go with his brother to reduce his enemies in that 
country. The prince agreeing to the propoſal, ſet fail from Poriſintuth on Monday, 
April 19: but as ſoon as he landed at Bar fleur, went with his wife to the court of 
France; where he paſſed two months, without any regard to his promiſe of accom- 

ying his brother to Guenne. | | 

R1cuARD, however, being ſupplied with money by his father, raiſed a great 
army in Guienne : and ſoon after Whitfontide, routed a body of Brabantins, in a 
battle fought between S. Megrin and Bouteville, Advancing after this victory into 
the Limouſin, he took the caſtle of Aixe, with forty knights in it: and ſoon after 
inveſting Limoges, took it in a few days, and went from thence, after Midſummer, 
to Poitiers; whete a council was held about the further operations of the campaign. 
The young king came thither, and it being reſolved to march againſt the count of 
Engouleſme, he attended his brother to the ſiege of Chateauneuf : but leaving him 
about a fortnight after, returned to Poitiers; where he gathered to him a parcel of 
French and Norman knights, that were enemies to his father, and took them into 
his ſervice and family. Theſe were inſtigating him to ſuch deteſtable meaſures, 
that Adam de Chirchedun, who was about him in the poſt of chancellor, could not 
forbear writing the king an account of their proceedings and deſigns, according to 
his duty and oath of allegiance. This account being intercepted, young Henry 
would have put Adam to death, had he not been an ecclefiaſtick : but his privilege 
being aſſerted by the biſhop of Poitiers, he reſolved to torment him as much as he 
could, without killing him outright. Adam was accordingly, with his arms tied 
behind him, and ſtark naked, whipped through the ſtreets of Poitiers, and treated in 
the ſame manner through every town he paſſed, in the way to Argenton; where he 
was kept in priſon, till the king ſent four knights of his houſhold, to fetch him over 
into England, to the great mortification of young Henry, who was vexed that Adam 
got out of his hands alive. Such was the conduct of this young prince, whilſt 
Richard was acquiring glory in Guienne; for though he was thus deſerted by his 
brother, he purſued the war with vigour, and after taking ſome caſtles fat down 
before Engouleſme,. | - 

Tux count himſelf and his ſon, Aimery viſcount of Limoges, the viſcounts of 
Ventadour and Chabannois, were in the place: and as the taking of it was likely to 
put an end to the war, Richard puſhed on the fiege with ſo much application, that 


in fix days, they were obliged to capitulate. The articles ſeem to be made, not "_ 


only for the city, but for Bouteville, Archiac, and other caſtles belonging to the 
count, which were likewiſe delivered up: and hoſtages being given for their throw- 
ing themſelves at the king his father's feet to ſue for mercy, they were ſent with 
other rebels to England; but remitted thence back again to Richard, Henry deferring 
their fate, till he came over himſelf into Normandie. | = 


XXXIV. Tux king ſeems to have been employed * in England, chiefly in ſeeing The king ſe- 
Framingham, Bungey, Maleſſart, and other caſtles of the rebels demoliſhed; and in * 
ſeizing into his own hand for a time, thoſe of other barons, who had not deviated vate perions, 
from their duty; committing them to the care of his own warders. This ſtep he I ere 
ſeems to have taken in Normandie as well as England, by way of precaution againſt ot the 
the intrigues of his ſon, whoſe weakneſs, perverſeneſs, and violent diſcontent, render- 285 


ed him capable of entering into any meaſures that the malevolence of his favourites 
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Henzv Il. could ſuggeſt: and he took it with ſo little diſtinction of perſons, that the mon 
DG truſty of his miniſters, Richard de Lucy, had his caſtle of Angre, in Ex, ſo ſecure 
""— equality of treatment, proper to keep others from complaining, or ima in 
that it was done in their caſe becauſe they were ſuſpected. It is evident Rom fn 
infinite number of records, and many paſſages in hiſtory; that no body could * 
caſtle, or kernel a houſe, that is, fortify it with battlements, without a licenſe from, 
the king, in any of his dominions of England, Normandie, or Guienne : and ſuc] 
licenſe implying a proviſion, that it was to be of no prejudice to the ſtate; that thoſe 
fortifications were not to be uſed againſt the crown; nor ſo weakly guarded as to he 
eaſily ſeized, and ſerve to harbour an enemy, our kings uſed frequently, when . 
war was breaking out, or had actually commenced, to take them into their own 
hands for the greater ſecurity of their dominions, and the common good of the 
people; a care ſo incident to the royal authority, that no king, retaining his crown 
can by any act of his renounce. I conceive it to have always been part of the pre- 
rogative of our kings, to take into their own hands, in times of danger, ſuſpicion, 
and trouble, the caſtles of all particular perſons whatever: and it was maintained 
to be their prerogative not only in England, but in all other countries of Europe, by 
that learned nobleman fo well {killed in our laws, Aubrey de Vere, and by Hugh Ii, 
archbiſhop of Rowen, when they pleaded Szephen's cauſe in the council, called by 
Henry biſhop of Wincheſter to examine into that prince's ſeizure of the caſtles 
belonging to Roger and Alexander, biſhops of Sarum and Lincoln. But though 
Henry might have done this in virtue of his ſingle authority, I make no queſtion 
but he acted in it by the advice, and with the conſent, of his prelates and nobility 
whom he aſſembled on all important occaſions, and ſo frequently when he was in 
England, that in the year we are ſpeaking of, ſcarce a month paſſed without the 
holding of a great council. He was the wiſeft prince of his age, and ſtood cer- 
tainly in as little need of advice as any one: but he always took his meafures with 
mature deliberation, and a well-informed judgment; and thought it prudent to con- 
ſult his nobility, even in caſes where his own family was concerned, and where 
there was very little occaſion, either for their advice or concurrence. Thus he con- 
ſulted them with regard to the marriages of his daughters Eleanor and Jane, which 
were agreed to this year; though he paid their fortunes out of his own purſe, 
without aſking any aid of his nobility or people. The firft* was diſpoſed of to 
Alfonſo king of Caftille, and the latter to William king of Stc:ly, a prince of Norman 
original; both of them honourable and uſeful alliances, liable to no objection. 
CARDINAL Huguezun is ſaid to have contributed much to the laſt of theſe 
matches, by the character which he gave to William of the great merit and beauty 
of the young princeſs. This legate came over to abſolve the king from his vow of 
going to the Holy Lang: and the Pope improved the opportunity, offered by the royal 
aſſent, to charge him with the excerciſe of his legatine powers in the viſitation of all 
the churches of England, and with ſeeing the ſtipulations, made at Henry's abſo- 
lution after Beckef's murder, duely executed. Theſe ſtipulations obliged the king, 
not to give up the conſtitutions of Clarendon, or any cuſtom that prevailed in the 
times of his predeceffors, but only ſuch as had been introduced in his own: and 
as the trial of the clergy in his courts for criminal matters, to which the ſhametul 
abuſes of the exemption they claimed, ariſing from the diſorders of the late uſur- 
pation, had given occaſion , might be pretended to be of this laſt ſort, he conſented 
that no clergyman ſhould, for the future, be called to anſwer before a lay-judge, for 
any crime or tranſgreſſion, except thoſe againſt the foreſt laws, and in caſe of lay- 
fees, which owed ſervices to the crown, or any meſne lord. He conſented likewiſe 
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not to keep prelacies vacant above a year, unleſs fot a plain reaſon, or in caſe of Hz NN Vl 


neceſſity ; and that the clergy ſhould not be obliged to maintain their right by 
duel; to which he had the leſs to object, becauſe he had given the laity a like pri- 
vilege by the inſtitution of the grand affize. -* This laſt conceſſion ſeems not to have 
come within the vie w of thoſe ſtipulations,” but to have been the pure effect of the 
king's regard to juſtice and equity: as was likewiſe the fourth; which he made at 
this time in favour of the clergy, and which it cannot be improper to explain. 

Ix was an old cuſtom of the church of England, that the murderers of eccle- 
ſaſticks of any rank, ſtation, or dignity whatſoever, were puniſhed only with 
excommunication: and this was the reaſon why the aſſaſſins i concerned in the 
murder of Becket, were only ſent to Rame for the Pope's abſolution, upon their 
performing the penance enjoined. One is naturally tempted to imagine, that this 
cuſtom or law was introduced by way of retaliation for the ſlight puniſhment of 
ſuch eccleſiaſticks as had an hand in killing laicks, or was at leaſt owing to ſuch cri- 
minals being left to the mercy or ſentence of the biſſiops in their eccleſiaſtical courts; 
who could not inflict a capital penalty, or denounce any other againſt the guilty 
than excommunication. But I am apt to think it aroſe from the piety, lenity, and 
charity of our Saxon kings and biſhops, leſs diſpoſed to revenge; than deſirous of 
the reformation of an offender: and perhaps the benefit of the church might be a 
motive for it; all ſuch murders being (as might be 'ſhewn from numberleſs 
inſtances) conſtantly followed by conſiderable benefactions td the ſees, convents, 
and churches, to which ſuch murdered eccleſiaſticks belonged. Richard, the 
immediate ſucceſſor of Beclet in the ſee of Canterbury, complains heavily, in one 
of his letters, of this cuſtom, and -* thinks it intolerable that the killer of a ſheep 


« ſhould, if he abſconded, be excommunicated, and if, being taken, he either con- 


« feſſed, or Was convicted, ſhould thereupon be hanged; yet ſuch as murdered 
clergymen and biſhops ſnhould be only ſent to Name, and return thence in triumph 
vith the reputation of a papal pardon, and act of grace, to live at home in deli- 
< cacy, luxury, and grandeur. Whether this prelate had any view to the noblemen 
who had killed his ꝓredeceſſor, in what he ſays of ſuch criminals returning from 
Rome, favoured with the apaſtolical grace, to live afterwards riotouſſy at home (and cer- 
tainly in his time we hear of: no otliers going thither for ſuch a purpoſe) he owns 
the treatment was no more than the clergy deſerved. The king, ſays he, claims 
* a right to-puniſh ſuch exceſſes: but we (ſpeaking in the name of the clergy) 
* retain them to ourſelves; damnably indeed, to promote the impunity of ſuch 
© enormous: crimes; and we richly deſerve it for uſurping upon another's juriſ- 
diction.“ Thecking, ever zealous to puniſh: Erimes according to their demerit, 
and to protect the lives of his ſubjects, readily agreed to redreſs this grievance: and 
paſſed an act, that the murderers of eccleſiaſticks : ſnhould be tried in his court, before 
the juſticiary of the realm, in the preſence of the biſhop of the dioceſe, or his offi- 
cial; and beſides the uſual puniſſiment for the murder of laymen, ſhould forfeit for 
themſelves and their heirs, all their real eſtates and lands of inheritancs. In all 


other points the conſtitutions of Clarendim, as being the ancient cuſtoms of the 


realm, were to be obſerved ; and, to prevent all ambiguity; had been te- enacted 
in the late council of Northampton and as Bectet had refuſed to plead in the 
king's court, when ſued by John Mareſchal for Mundebum; the Pope himſelf, by 
2 bull dated October 1, at Fraſcati, gave up that point; and declared, that all 


cauſes about eſtates and poſſeſſions belonged to the cognizance of the king's 
courts, 1 38 . 5 A [4 'S, 
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Hecurzux having done his bufineſs, and got a vaſt ſum of money » fro 0 
churches he had viſited, went away at the latter end of June into | 


0 wy 


| ; Nor „ 
where he made a like viſitation : and in the next month cardinal Y74; ure 


| and an landed at 
Dover, with the character of legate in Scatland, Ireland, and the neigbour 


ng 1 

This legate was ſent over at the requeſt of the Scorch biſhops: Who, a bring 
diſpute between the metropolitans of York and Canterbury at the council of Nes. 
thampton, eſcaped making their profeſſion of ſubjection to the church of Eng len 

had ſent agents privately to Name, to put themſelves under Pepe Alexander” 
protection, and defire his interpoſitiom to fave them from that ſubjection. Vivian 
was accordingly ſent over: but the king having probably ſome notice of the defor 

by the time the legate got to No#thompron;\ ſent the biſhops of Winche/fer and 5 
to aſſe him how he preſamed to enter his reahn without a licenſe, and to let hit 
know, that unleſs he agreed to what the king required, he would not be ſuffered 
to proceed any further. The legate, © frightened" at the meſſage, followed the 
advice of theſe biſhops: and agreeing to what was demanded, ſwore that he 
would not, in the courſe of his legation do any thing to the prejudice of the kin 

or kingdom. He was thereupon allowed'to purſue his journey towards Seen} 
with Herry's paſs and recommendatory letters to the biſhops and abbeys of his 
reahn, that lay in the road thither;' to give him an honourable reception. The 
king of Scotland, was at this time on his way to the court of England; bringing 
with him Gilbert lord of Galloway, whom he had reduced, in order to do 
homage and ſwear fealty to Henry againſt all men: which were "accordingly per- 
formed in the beginning of Ocraler. This lord paid likewiſe à thouſand marks of 
ſilver, either as a fine' for the death of his brother, who was related to the king, 


or as a preſent to procure his good-ill: and having delivered his ſon Duncan an 


and d re- inſtated in the poſſeſſion of all his territories. 


hoſtage for his future peaceable behaviour, was received into the king's protection, 


- HeNRy, after this tranſaction," ſeems to have made a progreſs into the north: 
but having kept his Cbriſtmas at Notingham, came from thenee' to Northamptin; 
where about the middle of January he held a great council to ſettle his affairs in 
England, before he went abroad to vifit his foreign deminions. Robert earl of 
Leiceſter had been in diſgrace ever ſince his rebellion: but one of his vaſſals, V. de 
Cabai nes, pretending in this council to hold his barony, not of the earl, but of the 
king, with whom he thought to curry favour by that'pretence, Nobert was ſent for 
to anſwer the allegation : and did it with ſo much modeſty and fubmiſſion to the 
king's pleaſure, that Henry immediately reſtored him to all the lands he had formerly 
poſſeſſed ; except the caſtle of Moniorel, which was found by an inquiſition to be 
held of the crown; and that of Pacey, which the king kept in his own hands, 
as being a frontier place in Normandie. He reſtored at the ſame time Hugh earl 
of Chefter to all his eſtate, except the caſtle of Chifter * and gave . de Albiney the 
earldom of Arundel or Suſſex wick all che lands of his father, deceaſed about four 
months before. Guy dean of Waltham-croſs reſigning his deanery, the king con- 
verted that college of ſecular clergy into an abbey of 'eanons regular; giving G 
a manor for his life, and making a valuable compenſation to each of the preben- | 

daries: and the abbeſs of Ambreſbury being depoſed for her incontinent life, and 
the reſt of the nuns being alike infamous in that reſpect, he filled the convent Witt 

nuns from Funteurault; allowing the deprived abbeſs ten marks a year, out of 


charity, to keep her from ſtarving, and having the Pope's conſent for both theſe 


164. 168. 200, 201. Hoveden, 


changes of the original conſtitution of thoſe ſocieties. 
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To this council. came embaſſadors from Philip count of.. Flanders, to put the Hua II. 

king in mind of a promiſe he bad: made him of certain ſums of money, for the TDI. 

foul of his brother Matthew count of Boulogne, and for the relief of the Holy Land, 
n the count's deferripg-his joutney thither till Eafer : which Henry had 

deſired might be put off, for fear he ſhould get the crown of — on the 

death of Baldwin, who was the king's couſin- german. Philip ſignified at the 

ſame time, that propoſals had been made him by the king of France for marrying 

one of Matthew's: daughters to his ſon, and another to the ſon of the count of 

Bhis: but he did not care to diſpoſe of them without Henry's advice; who took 

care to make good his promiſes, though the count, forgetting theokh. he-made in 

this laſt reſpect, married his nieces ſoon after without the king's conſent. Philip 

ſetting out for the Holy Land foon after Egafter, Henry ſupplied him with five hun- 

ired marks: and ſent a thouſand more for the ſame ſervice, by Milliam de Mande- 

ville earl of Eſſex, and other K UITRWOR rw — wanne that accom- 

quoi him nithe.expeſitos. |. 


XXXV. Tux king held: e, m eee l Inquiſition in- 
and going about Feb. 22 to. Hinchefter, ſent ordets to all his high ſheriffs and ef, and pre 
bailiffs throughout the tealm, to take a ſtrict inquiry, as well into all tenures parations tor a 
in capite, within their ſeveral bailivricks, the preſent tenants, with the ſervices dun. 
either due, or actually done, for them; as into the partition of baronies and other | | 
fefs, the tenants and ſervices thereof, and to make a return of the reſult of this | { 
enquiry into the echequer by Eaſter. It was by the advice of his privy council or 9 
officers of his houſhold, that he ſent orders to all the carls, barons, and knights of 
the realm, that held of him in capite, to be ready with horſes and arms on May 1, 
at Landon, in order to follow him into Nermandze, ' and ſtay. abroad with him for 
a year, at their own-expence, in his ſervice: and in the mean time, to ſend each 
an account, in what manner and with what number of knights, they could come 
at that time, without any great inconvenience. His foreign dominions ſeem 'now 
to have been in ſuch a condition as not to ſtand in need of theſe extraordinary pre- 
parations; though tlie viſcount of Dax and count of Bigorre had raiſed ſome diſturb- 
ance in Gaſcagnes: but prince Richard, having ſoon after :Chriftmas marched 
againſt them, and taken Dax, Bayonne, and other places, put a ſtop to the depredations 
committed by thoſe of Sorge and Leſperun upon pilgrims going to Campqſtella, and forced 
the people of Navarre and Biſcay to promiſe upon oath to keep the peace, eſta- 
bliſhed before the end of January a general tranquility in all thoſe countries. Henry 
had alſo. at the ſame time an occaſion to aſſert his rights in Berry, a province 
depending on the dutchy of 'Gurenne*;" where, upon the deceaſe of 'Ralf de Deols, 
the richeſt and maſt powerful baron of the country, leaving onely one daughter three 
years old, this heireſs, whoſe wardſhip and marriage belonged to him, had been 
carried off by her relations, who ſtood on their defence and fortified their caſtles. 
But having ordered his eldeft ſon to march immediately againſt them with the = - "_ 
forces of Normandie, the young king had made a good beginning by the reducing | 
of Chateauroux : and there appeared nothing as yet in that affair to afford occafion 
for an armament ;\ which could only be neceſſary in caſe of a War with France; < | 
which however, nat breaking out ſo ſoon as his apprehenſions ſuggeſted, allowed | 
him zo defer the rendeavous, till he had diſpatched an a, n did great honour | | 
to his judgment and equity. | =_— 
Turxxchad been « diſpute or forme years between Ajphonſs' king of Caſtile, and - 5 
his uncle Sanches king of Nevarre, about ſome tetritories uſurped by the latter | i 
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| Bo OR VI 
Hsxxv Il. upon the former, during his minority, in revenge of a like uſurpation made bo f 
JD. of his anceſtors: and at laſt they had agreed to refer all the by one 


x : | oh ir differences to the 
jugdment of the king of England, obliging themſelves to abide by his award. Ry 


ral biſhops and other great mem were ſent over by both parties to receive ny. 
deciſion; with advocates to plead their cauſe, and two champions, famous * 
valour, bravely equipped for a duel, in caſe he ſhould adjudge the controvers, to 
be decided in that manner. Upon the arrival of theſe honourable perſons 28 
king ſummoned all his prelates, earls, and barons of England, to meet at ſins * 
on March 13, being the firſt Sunday in Lent, to aſſiſt him in the deciſion he ren 
to make: and the facts being ſtated on both ſides, without any - contradiction to 
one another, he adhudged to each of the kings the reſpective territories that had 
been uſurped upon them (which they received with great ſatisfaction) and diſmiſſed 
their embaſſadors with magnificent preſents. bright: bos 218 

Dvuxins, the ſitting of this council, at which the biſhop of I hithern aſſiſted, 
and (as Brompton ſays) ſo many abbots, deans, and archdeacons, that it was not 
eaſy to number them, a brother of Robert earl of Ferrers was killed privately in 
the night at London, which ſeems at this time to have been very ill governed. The 
city held of the crown, like the cinque ports, by barony or a military tenure: and 


- 


on that account the. citizens were reputed noble or gentlemen, and had generally 


the appellation of the barons of London*. They were very fond of military exer- 
eiſes, to which they were conſtantly trained: and an extravagant cuſtom had pre- 
vailed amongſt them, not arifing ſo much from indigence as from wantonneſs and 
a frolickſome humour, for a hundred or more of the ſons and relations of theſe 
noble citizens, to rove through the ſtreets in the night, breaking open and plunder- 
ing the houſes of rich people, and killing ſuch as they found in their way without 
mercy, ſo that no body durſt ſtir out of their doors after it was dark, for fear of 
being murdeted. They had about three years before broke into the houſe of a 
rich citizen; who having intelligence of their deſign, was ready with a number of 
his friends well armed to receive them: and one Andrew Bucquinte and being wounded 
and taken, upon the promiſe of pardon as to life and limb, diſcovered his accomplices, 
ſeveral whereof fled, and others were ſeized. Among theſe laſt was John Sener, 


one of the nobleſt and richeſt of the citizens, who failing in his purgation by the 


water erdeal, offered the king five hundred marks of filver to fave his life: but 
Henry, inexorable in the puniſhment, of heinous crimes, ordered R. de Lucy to paſs 
ſentence upon him, and the man was hanged. _ eg If 


= 


Meaſures fr XXXVI. Tux king after: Egſer made a progreſs into the Eaft-Angles*: and 
the ſecurity of 
England and 

Ireland. 


paſſed from thence to Gedington in Northamptonſhire; where he held a council of his 
prelates and nobility, to provide for the peace and ſecurity of the kingdom. The 
methods proper for that purpoſe were the ſubject of various debates, as well there, 
as at M inaſor and Oxford ; in all Which places the king held great councils, one 
immediately ſucceeding the other: the cuſtody of caſtles, was one of the points 
which came under the conſideration of theſe councils; and it being thought proper to 
change the governors of ſome of the moſt important, he put in their ſtead the 


maoſt truſty knights of his houſhold; making Malliam and Roger d Eftoutevilie 


governors of thoſe of Noxburgh and Edenburgh; and committing the cuſtody of 
Scarborough to Roger archbiſhop: of Tri, Norlum to Villiam de Neville, and the 
caſtle of Durham to Roger de Conyers. Hugh biſhop of Durbam had lain under great 
ſuſpicions ever fine the late rebellion: he now gave the king two thouſand marks, 


as well to gain his: good will, as to procure a grant of } the manor of : Witton to 


Cob. 1242. Btnedict. p. 96; 5. 202; &: ſeq. 9 A £1 a 
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lie ſon Henry de Puſey. David ap Owen and Reſe ap Griffith princes of North ix val. 


and South-Wales, with others of the principal Welſh nobility, came to Oxf, 
ſwore as well to keep the peace, as to bear true allegiance to the king ; who gave 
o David his natural ſiſter Emma in marriage with the territory of Elleſmere, and 
to Reſe the country of Merioneth. The marches of Scotland and Wales being thug 
ſecured, nothing was wanting but to make a like proviſion for Ireland; the kings 
of which iſland had revolted upon the ill treatment they had received, and the loſſes 
they ſuffered continually by the depredations of the Engliſh. The king reſolved to 
give * that country to his youngeſt ſon Jobn, who had lately acquired a right to the 
earldom of Glouceſter, in conſequence of a contract made with William the late 
earl; who having loſt his onely ſon, and not caring to have his inheritance divided 
among his daughters, had given J/abel the youngeſt, with the earldom and his 
whole eſtate, to this prince; upon condition, of Henry's making a grant of one 
hundred pounds a year rent in England to each of her elder ſiſters, Mabel married to 

count of Evreux, and Amicia wife of Richard earl of Clare. John was 
accordingly declared lord of Ireland: and received the fealty and homages of all the 
nobles, among whom the king diſtributed the lands of the revolted Iriſb. Thus he 
gave Hugh de Lacey all Meath*, to be held of him and his ſon John by the ſervice 
of an hundred knights, with the cuſtody of the city of Dublin; and to Miles Cogan 
and Robert Fitz Stephens the kingdom of Corke, by the ſervice of ſixty knights; 
reſerving however to himſelf and heirs the town of Corke and the Danes cantred 
adjoining. He made a like exception of the city of Limerick, and the cantred about 
it, in the grant which he made of that kingdom to Herbert and William, brothers of 
Reginald late earl of Cornwall, and Jocelin de Pomeray their nephew, and upon 
their declining to accept it, to Philip de Braouſe, to be held by the ſame ſervice. 
The cuſtody of Waterford was entruſted to Robert Poer ; as that of Wexford was 
to William Fitz Aldbelm, the king's ſeneſchal ; and the revenue of certain territories was 
appropriated for thoſe ſervices, as well as for-the guard of Dublin. Hugh Kevelioc 
earl of Cheſter, was likewiſe ordered to go over into Ireland to affiſt in ſubduing the 
country ; where he might by his ſervices make ſome return to the king's. clemency, 
in pardoning his rebellion and reſtoring him to his eſtate, The legate Vivian had 


lately done ſome ſervice to the Enghſh adventurers in that iſland, by granting them, 


in a ſynod at Dublin, licenſe to ſeize the victuals (with the want whereof they 
were molt preſſed) laid up by the Viſb in churches, as in a ſanctuary not to be vio- 
lated : and being now returned from thence, got a ſafe conduct from the king at 


Wincheſter + on Fune 3 to paſs into Scotland; where he extorted great ſums of money 
from the churches, and ſuſpended Cbriſtian biſhop of Fhitherne, for not coming to a 


ſynod to be held at Edenburgh; this prelate maintaining that he was exempt from 
his juriſdiction, as being ſubject to the archbiſhop of Vr, who was legate in his 
own province, and had conſecrated him biſhop, according to the cuſtom of his prede- 
ceſſors. | 8 * ; 


XXXVII. HENRY was now in readineſs to oppoſe the meaſures of the king of Diſputes with 
France; who making uſe of his intereſt with Pope Alexander, threatned to have France. 


all Normandie put under an interdict, if the marriage of his daughter Alice with 
prince Richard was not compleated. Louis had made ſo ill an uſe of the marriage 
of his elder daughter Margaret to young Henry, which had enabled him to debauch 
not only his fon-in-law, but the brothers of this prince from their duty to their 
father, that the king had no reaſon to be fond of any more alliances with a court, 


Did. Diceto, col. 594. Benedict. p. 1 53. 1b, 204, 206, 220. Him. * Hibern. 
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He xv Il. where deſigns were continually hatching to diſturb the peace of his dominion: 

13 He had room to ſuſpect ſomething of that nature was now on foot; 2 | 

| being lately gone thither without his leave, or ſo much as acquainting him with 

her journey: and had very good reaſon to complain of Louis, for not performing on 

his part the articles agreed on for the marriages. Young Henry was to have h oy 

with his wife all the Vexin from Giſors as far as Pontoiſe, and Richard was to have 

with Alice the city of Bourges, with all its dependencies: theſe were expreſs ſtipu- 

lations in the marriage contracts, which Louis had not yet fulfilled. It was thought 

adviſeable, before any forces were carried abroad, to ſummon him to keep his word: 

and the king, by a proclamation on June 2, putting off the rendezvous of all his 

knights and military tenants till July 1 at Mincheſter, ſent the archbiſhop of Roten 

with the biſhops of Wincheſter and Ely, to the court of France*, to demand the — 5 

cution of the articles; and that Margaret, who was then ſo far advanced in her 

pregnancy, as to be near her time of delivery, might be ſent back to Normandie. 

The biſhop of Ely returning with an anſwer no way ſatisfactory, the king held on 

July 1, at Wincheſter, a great council; at which all his nobility, and William king 

of Scotland, by a particular mandate, aſſiſted: and having ſettled all his affairs, went 

on Saturday July 9 to Stoke near Portſmouth ; where his fleet lay ready for the 

embarkation of his forces. He was detained there three days by contrary winds: 

and then receiving advice by a knight templar 3, diſpatched by R:chard Giffard and 

other agents employed by him in France, that cardinal Peter ele& of Meaux, and 

legate in that country, had received orders from the Pope to put all his dominions on 

both ſides the ſea under an interdict, unleſs he conſented to the marriage of R:chard 

and Alice, he returned to Wincheſter to conſult with ſome of his biſhops and coun- 

cellors on that occaſion. The reſolution taken was, that the archbiſhop of Canter- 

= bury, and his ſuffragans there preſent, ſhould appeal to the Pope againſt the legate, on 

| account of a ſuſpected grievance ; which was done forthwith : and a meſſenger was 

ſent ta the archbiſhop of 234, with directions to make the like appeal in his 
province. | | fd 

Tx1s advice ſhould naturally have haſtened the king's expedition: but he“ was 

unluckily detained by a ſore leg (occafioned by a kick he had received from Toftes de 

S. Omer's horſe three years before, in his march into Svfolk, againſt Hugh Bigot) 

till Wedneſday Aug. 1 75; when he embarked at Portſmouth, with his ſon Geffrey, 

and landed the next day in Normandie. Geffrey went from thence into Bretagne 

againſt Guiomar de Leon, and Fernegan de Rocca; who had raiſed ſome diſtur- 

bances in the province, but now readily ſubmiffed: and the king going to Rotten had 

a viſit from the legate Peter; who declaring the orders he had received from Rome, 

procured an interview between him and the king of France on Sept. 21, at Gue 

S. Remi near Nenancourt, or, as others ſay, near fory, which Walleran d fory had 

lately yielded to Henry with all its territory. In this conference Henry offered, that 

Richard ſhould marry Alice, if Louis would give him Bourges, and to his eldeſt fon 

the country between Gz/ors and Pontoiſe, according to the articles of the marriage 

contracts: but Louis refuſing to do fo, there was no reconciling of the difference, 

nor yet any pretence left for the legate to iſſue out an interdict againſt Henry's domi- 

nions. This prelate however had the addreſs to engage both the kings in a new 

croifade, and for that purpoſe, to oblige themſelves by articles to a mutual aſſiſtance, 

and to ſuſpend all diſcord and demands with regard to what each of them actual 

poſſeſſed, except as to Auvergne, Chateauroux, and the ſmall fiefs and bounds of 

lands in Berry; which, if they could not agree about them between themſelves, 


© Benedie?, p. 214. 3. 226. 3 Ib. 230, 231, 232. + Hoveden, p. 539 
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were to be referred to three biſhops and as many barons, named on either part to HNA II. 


examine into the truth of the caſe by the oaths of the people of the country, and.. = 
red to make a final deciſion . A. D. 1177. 
empowere tO - 


HENRY, at his returre from this conference to Vernueil, made in * a council of 
many biſhops and barons of all his dominions, a very equitable ordinance in favour 
of vaſſals; © exempting their goods from being ſeized or diſtrained for the debts of 
« their lord, unleſs they were ſureties for ſuch debts, and ordering their rents to be 
« paid, not to the lord, but to his creditors.” This was drawn up in the form of 
charter: and being ſealed with the king's ſeal, was publiſhed and diſperſed, in 
order to be univerſally obſerved in England as well as in all his foreign dominions. 
Henry had ſent his eldeſt ſon into Berry, and and Richard into Guienne, to ſuppreſs 
ſome rebels in thoſe parts: and hearing that the former had made but a ſlow pro- 
preſs in that work, levied an army in Normandie, and marched himſelf at its head 
into that province, where he ſoon reduced Chateauroux. From thence he advanced 
to la Chaſtre, intending to beſiege it: but the lord of the place, who had carried off 
the daughter of Ralf de Deols and detained her in his cuſtody, prevented it by wait- 
ing upon him at Chinon 3 and delivering up the young heireſs, with her 
lands of inheritance, faid to be worth as much as the revenue of Norman- 
\ fie, Marching on to the Li moiſin, he puniſhed the barons of that country for 
their late inſurrection : and coming after Martinmas to meet the king of France 
at Greiſſac in Auvergne, had the ſatisfaction to find an aſſembly of the counts and 
batons of the province, convened in their preſence, declaring that all Auvergne 
belonged by antient right to the dominion of the dukes of Guienne, except the 
biſhoprick of Clermont, of which, they ſaid, the king of France was patron, Lauis 
not agreeing to this verdict, they named each ſix reſerrees to determine the point 


of right according to the articles abovementioned. Henry had nothing more to do 


in theſe parts, but to receive the ſtrong caſtle of Turenne from the viſcount of that 
territory, and the homages, fealties, and allegiance of all the barons and knights + of 
Audebert count of la Marche, who intending to go to the Holy land, upon the loſs of 
his onely ſon, had fold his county to him for fifteen thouſand pound 5 Angevin 


money. | 


Tas kings affairs were now in fo flouriſhing a condition, that he might 5 reaſo- , D. 1178. 
nably expect a quiet of ſome years continuance : and returning to Angers where he WY — 


kept his Chri/tmas, with his ſons Richard and Geffrey, and an unuſual concourſe of 
nobility, ſpent the firſt three months of the year in eſtabliſhing good order in that 
province. The ſame care employed his time after Eaſter, in Normandie; where 
he regulated the courſe of juſtice, and provided for the ſecurity of the frontiers, by 


charging prudent and truſty perſons with the adminiſtration of the one and the defence 


of the other. To ſecure the peace of the country ſtill more, he procured from the 
king of France letters of protection for it; declaring that prince's readineſs, during 


Henry's abſence, to afliſt his officers in its defence, whenever they applied to him 


for that purpoſe : letters uſually granted in thoſe times from one king to another, 
when engaged together in a Croiſade. After theſe precautions he went to England; 
landing there on Saturday July 15: and on Aug. 6. knighted 7 his fon Geffrey with 

great ſolemnity at Wodeftoke ; who immediately went abroad to diſtinguiſh himſelf 


id. 249. * Jb. p. 250, 251. was worth twenty thouſand marks, and conſidering 
3 Rob. de Monte. Benedict. p. 252. the importance thereof for the ſecurity of his other 
Hoveden. Diceto, col. 599. territories in the dutchy of Guienne. 
5 Robert de Monte computes this ſum at ſix thou- 6 Rob. de Monte. Benedick. p. 233, 234. 
ſand marks of ſilver, a purchaſe certainly very 7 1b. 265, 266. Diceto, col. 600. 
cheap; ſince he quotes king Henry for ſaying it. . 
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Haun II. by feats of armes in the turnaments, which were then frequently exhibi 
| ted 
2 frontiers of Fance and Normandie. | on the 


A. D. 1179. 
— Dae 


Tuis ſtep was the effect of an emulation of his brothers Henry and Richard 
who were very adroit in ſuch military exerciſes* : and the former was ſo extreme), 
fond of them, that about this time he paſſed three years together in nothing elſe * 
theſe amuſements; laying aſide the majeſty of a king, to ingratiate himſelf with Knights 
and court the applauſe of the populace at a monſtruous expence. The latter 5 
employed much more honourably in putting a ſtop to the ravages of the * Brabantins 
free-booters, compoſed of Baſques, Navarrois and other mountaineers, dwellin 
along the Pyrenees, that infeſted Guienne, and ſupplied the little lords of caſtles and 
territories in that dutchy with troops on all occaſions ; when they were minded to 
make an inſurrection, or commit depredations on their neigbours. Richard, not 
long after his father, paſſed over into England, marched into Gaſcogne with an army, 
in order to reduce the count of Bigorre, either to peace or obedience : and when 4 
came to Dax, found the work in a manner done to his hands by the citizens 
of that place, who had ſurprized the count, and held him in cuſtody. In this cir- 
cumſtance, his country would have been an eaſy conqueſt : but the king of Arragon, 
who claimed the ſuperiority thereof, and looked upon the count as his vaſſal, wait- 
ing upon Richard, prevailed upon him to ſet that lord at liberty: who was obliged 
however to deliver up Clermont and the caſtle of Montbrun for his ranſome, | 

RicHARD had {till a more difficult enterprize to accompliſh, before he could 
entirely quiet the province: it was the reducing of two turbulent and powerful 
barons, Guy de Rancone, lord of Pons in Saintonge, who had above two hund?ed and 
fifty fiefs under him, and the count of Erngouleſme3. He made preparations for it 
ſoon after Chriſtmas: and having aſſembled a great army at Saintes, marched to 
Pons ; inveſting it in a ſeaſon of the year, very unfavourable to ſuch an undertaking. 
Having lain before the place till near Eaſter, he left a body of forces to block it up: 
and on April 1, beſieged the caſtle of Royamont, which he took in three days and 
demoliſhed, The caſtles of Gen/ac, Martillac, and ſeveral others underwent the ſame 
fate, and were levelled with the ground: nor + did the ſtrong fortreſs of Taillebourg fare 
better, though fortified with a triple ditch and three walls, all ſecured by frequent 
towers, ſtrong bulwarks and other works, which had diſcouraged the dukes of 
Guienne from ever attempting a place, that paſſed in common repute for impreg- 
nable. It was now well ſupplied with proviſions, and had a garriſon of ſeveral thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, too numerous to dread any attacks of an enemy : nor was their confidence 
leſſened, when they ſaw Richard, after waſting the country and cutting up the 
vines about the place, come before it, and prepare to batter the walls with his military 
engines. Thinking it diſhonourable for ſuch a number of brave men to be cooped 
up within the walls of a fortreſs, they made, on Tueſday May 1, the third day of 
the ſiege, a general ſally: but were received with ſo much reſolution, that they were 
repulſed ; and Richard purſued them with ſuch impetuoſity, that he entered the 
town with the runaways, and being maſter of the place, demoliſhed all its fottifi- 


cations. This ſucceſs was followed by the ſubmiſſion of Guy de Rancone, and the 


1 
v4 


ſurrender of Pont, which was likewiſe levelled : nor did the count of Engoule/me 
long hold out; being forced ſoon after M bitſontide to give up his city, and the caltle. 
of Montignac. The walls of both theſe places were levelled : and Richard leaving 
all quiet within his government, went to make his father a viſit in England. His 
brother Geffrey 5 had left this country immediately after Eaſter, in order to quell an 


 Thid. col. 602. A Paris, See Concil. Latran. an. 1179. can. 4. in Boren, Amal. t, xii 
p; 916. Benedict. p. 274. 3 Ih. p. 275. . Paris. Dicete, col. 603, 604. Rob: de Monte. 
5 1b. Benedict. p. 317. / a 


inſur- 
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* 


inſurrection raiſed in Bretagne by Guiomar viſcount de Leon and his ſons: and the HE » xy It- 


young prince fell upon them with ſo much vigour, that he took all their caſtles, and 


A. D. | 
forced them to take ſhelter in foreſts; where they could only ſubſiſt by little clan= 1179 


deſtine depredations. This obliged them to ſubmit, and give up all their lands, 
except two pariſhes, which old Guiomar was to retain till the Chriſtmas following ; 
when he engaged to go to the Holy Land, and eleven others : which young Guio- 
mar upon the delivery of his brother Herv for an hoſtage, was allowed for his main- 
tenance. 


» 


XXXVIII. THe king was in the mean time taken up in England, with puniſhing R 


the corruption, and correcting the extortion, of his ſheriffs, bailiffs, foreſters, and in England. 


other officers ; with redreſſing the grievances of his people, and regulating the admi- 
nitration of juſtice ; for which no prince was ever more zealous, more careful to relieve 
the poor and oppreſſed, or more ſevere and impartial in the puniſhment of notorious and 
potent offenders. Diceto obſerves on this? occaſion, that the hunting of the deer in his 
foreſts was puniſhed either with fines or impriſonment ; treaſon with baniſhment ; leſſer 
enormities with amputation of limbs; and murder, rapes, and robberies with hanging: 
and that 3 Cadwallon, a Welſh prince, uncle to David prince of North-Wales, being 
killed on Sept. 22, in returning from his court, whither he had come under the 
ſecurity of a ſafe- conduct, he ſpared none concerned in that breach of publick faith, 
condemning all that were taken to the gibbet. New inſtitutions are frequently 
found upon experience to be attended with ſome unforeſeen inconveniencies : and 
this was the caſe in regard to the itinerant juſtices appointed a few years before at 
the council of Northampton, to make their circuits in the country, and fave the 
people the trouble and expence of coming far from their homes for juſtice, They 
were all men of great quality and barons of the realm: they were too numerous, 
and either by the frequency of their viſits, and the ſtate which they affected in their 
progreſs, or the largeneſs of their + retinues, put the country to an inſupportable 
expence. The king, who looked out among all orders and profeſſions of men, for 
ſuch as were above corruption, and would adminiſter juſtice impartially, without 
any private view whatever, thought to remedy this inconvenience by a meaſure 
which he took the foregoing year by the advice of his council; pitching upon two of 
the clergy, and three of the laity, all of his own houſhold, to hear the complaints 
of all perſons aggrieved throughout the realm, and to be conſtantly refident in his 
court for this purpoſe, ſo that in any caſe too difficult for them to decide, they 
might immediately have recourſe to the king ; who would determine it by the 
advice of his council. This method did not prove effectual: and ' in a great coun- 
eil of the prelates and nobility held this year at Vindſor (at which young Henry, 
who came over about midlent and ſtaid till FWb:#ſontige, aſſiſted) he divided the 
realm into four parts, aſſigning in three of them five juſticiaries to each, two of 
them clergymen, the three others lay-barons, and ſending them into their reſpective 
diſtricts to diſtribute juſtice among the people. The biſhops of Winchefter, Ely, 
and Norwich, were the chief juſticiaries of thoſe three parts, each preſiding in his 
claſs? : and the fourth part, conſiſting of the counties north of Trent, was put under 
the juriſdiction of the juſtices of the king's court. The judges of the three firſt claſſes 
gave the king an account of their adminiſtration on Aug. 27 at Weſtminſter : and 
the good effects of the preſidency of the three biſhops here mentioned, are much 


* Diceto, col. 605. Petr. Bleſenſ. ep. 95. exceeding burdenſome to the clergy, till the grie- 
* Diceto, col. 605. and 570. | + 3 Powes vance was in ſome meaſure redreſſed by the twentieth 
Hiſt. of Wales, p. 238. M. Paris. canon of the council of Lateran, held this year. 
_ + Even the archdeacons and other eccleſiaſtical 5 Benedict. p. 266. Jb. p. 316, 317. 
rilitors, in thoſe days uſed to go with vat trains, 7 Diceto, col. 6. 
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Hzxxy ll. celebrated by | Diceto and by Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a letter to the 
28 th» 1 whom they had been accuſed of meddling in ſecular affairs and civil judi- 

Poet Alexander had, two years before, made up all differences with the emperor 
Frederic: and an end being put to the ſchiſm, which had laſted near twenty years 
he reſolved to hold a general ſynod about Midlent this year, in the church of $ Jahn 
de Lateran, at Rome, for preventing the like calamity, and reforming ſome abuſes 
in eccleſiaſtical matters. He ſent legates all over Chriſtendom to ſummon the 
prelates to it: Albert de Suma came with that character to England, as Peter 4; 
S. Agatha went for the ſame purpoſe to Scotland, Galloway, the I/le of Man, and 
Ireland; being obliged, as he paſſed through England, to take an oath, that he 
would do no prejudice to the king or kingdom in his legation. The archbiſhops 
of Dublin and Tuam, with five or fix Iriſh biſhops, were deputed from the laſt of 
thoſe countries: and took a like oath in their paſſage, as did alſo the Scotch prelates. 

. The biſhops of England were all ſummoned: but only thoſe of Durbam, Norwich, 
Hereford, and Bath, went to the council ; it not being the cuſtom of the church of 
England to ſend more than four to any Roman ſynod. It was opened on Monday, | 
March 5, and broke up that day fortnight; having, in the three days of its ſeſſion, 
made ſeveral canons; one particular to the ſee of Rome, declaring the ſuffrages of 
two thirds of the cardinals abſolutely neceſſary to render a Pope's election cano- 
nical, and ſome others which were received and obſerved in this kingdom. Of this 
laſt ſort were thoſe, © that diſqualified all perſons under the age of thirty years 
© from being promoted to a biſhoprick; that annulled the ordinations of ſchiſma- 
te ticks, with their grants and collations to benefices; that required livings not to be 
© kept vacant above fix months; that inhibited the clergy from taking upon them 
* ſecular employments; that forbade pluralities, ordinations without a title, the trial 
© of biſhops and eccleſiaſticks in ſecular courts, and the dangerous exerciſe of turna- 
* ments; ſuch as received a mortal wound in theſe laſt not being allowed Chriftian 
<* burial.” 0 Ef | 


Henry recon- XXXIX. THERE is another event of this year too remarkable to be paſſed by in 
king Pep ſilence, though it relates to a king of another country. Lois VII propoſing to 
to his mother crown his ſon Philip, then fourteen years old, ſummoned all the nobility of France 
and uncles. to meet on Auguſt 15, at Reims, for that purpoſe: but going to Compeigne +, in his 
way thither, the young prince chanced to loſe himſelf as he was hunting in the 
foreſt, and wandered about alone all the night; till meeting a charcoal man in the 
morning, he was conducted by him to his company. The gloomy horrour of the 
foreſt, the ſolitude and fright he was in, and the fatigue he underwent by being all 
night on horſeback, affected Philip's mind and body to ſuch a degree, that he fell 
extremely ill, and there were little hopes of his recovery, till his father had made a 
vow to viſit Becket's tomb at Canterbury. Louis ſent to Henry for a ſafe conduct: 
and landing on Auguſt 22, at Dover, was received by him with all kinds of honour, 
and conducted the next day to Canterbury; where he paid his · devotions to the 
reputed faint of the place, and paſſed a grant of an hundred muids of wine a year 
for ever, to the convent of Chrift-Church. His ſtay in the place was ſhort; for he 
left England on the twenty- fixth of the ſame month: and was extremely delighted 
at his arrival in France, to hear that his ſon was recovering. If this act of modiſh 
devotion was imagined to be of any uſe to the ſon 5, it ſeems to have been of little 
to the father, who, before he got to S. Denis, was ſeized with an apoplectic fit; 
which ended in a palſy; that took away the uſe of his right ſide, and hindered him 

' Petr, Bleſenſ. ep. 84. Benaditt. p. 269,270. 3 Ib. p. 288. Hivedn. + Rob, de Monte. 
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from being preſent at Philip's coronation. This ceremony was* performed on the He av fl. 


(aſt of All ſaints at Reims; young Henry in right of the dukedom of Normandie, 
carrying before him, from his chamber to the church, a golden crown, which he 
afterwards aſſiſted to hold, when it was put on his head: and afterwards*, at dinner 


ſerving the firſt diſh upon the table, as ſeneſchal of France; an hereditary charge 
belonging to the counts of Anjou. 


— >”, 
A. D. 1179. 


Lovis did not die till the eighteenth of October following: but as he was para- A. D. 1180. 
Iytic, Philip, from the time of his coronation, took upon him the government of the Y — 


kingdom. The youth of this prince naturally threw him into the hands of others: 
and Philip count of Flanders, who had been his godfather, and is by Brito called 
his tutor, getting the aſcendant over him, put him upon ſeveral acts very oppreſſive 
to the people of France, and injurious to all that had been in his father's confidence; 
Adelais *, the young king's mother, whoſe caſtles. he ſeized, and her brothers 
Theobald count of Blas and Chartres, Stephen count of Sancerre, and William cat- 
dinal and archbiſhop of Reims, ſuffered more than any others, as being the more 
immediate objects of the tutor's jealouſy; who wanted to engroſs all the power of 
the government to himſelf, and had even driven the queen out of the kingdom. 
This ill treatment + engaged them to apply for aſſiſtance to the king of England, 
ſoon after Chriſtmas ; which he had kept at Notingham, attended by the king, earls, 
and barons of Scotland, who ſat in his court there with the Exg/;/þ nobility : but 
Henry ſeemed unwilling to enter into their quarrel. They were more ſucceſsful in 
their application to young Henry; who refided in Normandie: and this prince 
embarking zealouſly in their cauſe, went over to England about Midlent, and pre- 
vailed with his father to eſpouſe their intereſts. Both theſe princes coming into 
Normandie a little before Eaſter, were there viſited by the queen, the count of Bis, 
and others of the French nobility ; whoſe remonſtrances and aſſurances, confirmed 
by hoſtages, that they would always adhere to Henry, and follow his advice, made 
him reſolve to raiſe an army to ſupport their pretenſions. The count of Flanders, 
| ſeeing fo ſtrong a party formed againſt him, thought it neceſſary for the maintaining 
of his power, to unite Philip more cloſely to him by an alliance, that might ſerve 
for a counter- balance to the authority and influence of this young prince's mother 
and uncles. He had married Jabel, the daughter and heireſs of Raow! de Peronne, 
count of Vermandbois, but had no children by her: his fifter Margaret had, by her 
huſband, Baldwin count of Hainault, a daughter named Jabel, for whom he had a 
great affection. This niece of his, the count of Flanders propoſed as a match for 
young Philip, offering to ſettle on her all the province of Artois; which with the 
county of Vermandbis, that was, upon the death of his counteſs, to be reunited to 
the domaine of the crown, would be a very confiderable enlargement of the French 
territories. Philip, contrary to the advice of all his friends, hearkened to the pro- 
poſal: and going to Bapaume, his marriage with Jabel was there ſolemnized ſoon 
after Eaſter with great magnificence. The next ſtep was to crown the new queen: 
and Whitſunday was at firſt fixed for the day, on which the prelates and nobility of 
France were to meet at Sens, to aſſiſt at the ceremony; but the count of Flanders, 
in his impatience to ſee his niece inaugurated in fo ſolemn a manner into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of royalty, got the time to be haſtened, and ſhe was accordingly anointed 
(her huſband being crowned again at the fame time) at S. Denis, by Guy arch- 
2 of Sens, in whoſe province that town lay, on May 29, being the feaſt of the 
cenſion. wo 88 | Ws 5 | by 
Tuis folemnity being over, Philip advanced with an army towards the frontiers 
of Normandie, to oppoſe the king of England: but neither of theſe princes being 


Benedict. p. 320. Hevedn. Benedict. p. 330. » 3 Diceto, Col. 610. Rob. de Monte. 
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To fitter for an amicable accommodation, than a bloody deciſion, they eaſi 


He reforms 
the coin in 
England, and 
arms all his 
ſubjects. 
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fond of running the hazard of a battle, and the ſubject of their quarte! 


being much 


* . ly agreed on 
a conference at Giſors. It was the intereſt of the count of Flanders to Oppoſe any 


accommodation, that would bring the queen mother back to court, and Put her in 
a condition of ſupplanting him in his credit with her ſon: and Henry had need of 
all his experience, knowledge of the world, addreſs, and arts of inſinuation, to brin 
the young prince to a compliance. Philip however behaved himſelf on this 
occaſion, ſo as to engage Henry's eſteem for ever after: and took care to aflert his 
own authority, when he conſented to his mother's return. He agreed to allow her 
ſeven pounds, Paris money, a day for her ſubſiſtence as long as his father lived: 
and after his death, to put her in poſſeſſion of all the rents of the lands aſſigned for 
her dower, but reſerved to himſelf all the caſtles and fortreſſes erected thereon. In 
this conference, the count of Flanders did homage to the king of England, upon a 
renewal of ſome conventions formerly made between them ; by which the latter 
granted a penſion of a thouſand pounds ſterling a year to the former, in confideration 
of his keeping five hundred knights in readineſs at his own expence to ſerve the 
king forty days, whenever he was ſummoned. The count of Clermont did the like 
homage to Henry: and the two kings confirmed all the articles of the peace, made 
between the two crowns three years before at Gue S. Remi. This was likewiſe 
renewed again ſoon after, upon the death of Louis VII: and they took each other's 
realms into their protection. Nick; 


XL. HzenRy's being abroad, did not hinder him from redreſſing a terrible 
grievance in England, ariſing from the adulteration of the coin*: the mint men 
were proſecuted on this account, and ſeverely fined; and new money of a round 
form, of a juſt weight and alloy, being coined, the old was cried down by a pro- 
clamation, ordering it not to be taken in payments after Martinmas. Ralf de 
Glanville too, being 3 at this time chief juſticiary, publiſhed ſome of the Confeſſor's 
laws allowed by William the Conqueror ; by which it appears, that the Saxon cuſtom 
of friburgs or frank-pledges ſtill continued; and it was provided, © that the tenants 
e of the church ſhould be ſued only in the eccleſiaſtical court; that breaches of the 
peace of the church ſhould be cognizable before the biſhops; that churches and 
< parſonage houſes might ſerve as ſanctuaries for offenders; but in caſes of rapine, 
te they were obliged to make reſtitution or reparation, or abjure the country. It 
<« appears likewiſe that the crown had a power of pardoning capital crimes, as 


murder and treaſon, but whatever forfeiture accrued thence to others, was ſtill to 


A. D. 1181. 
A 


te be made good to them, and the criminal to find ſureties for his good behaviour, 
<« or Elſe be baniſhed the realm; that wives innocent of the crimes committed by 
e their huſbands, were not to loſe their dower, nor children to be cut off from 
e ſucceeding to a father's inheritance, for any crime of his perpetrated, after they 
<< were either born or begotten.” LATE | 

IT was in his court at Le Mans, where he paſſed his Chriſmas holidays, that he 
iſſued a proclamation*, ordering all freeholders and burgeſſes, in his tranſmarine 
dominions, to provide themſelves with armour. Such as had chattels to the value 
of an hundred pounds Angevin, were to have an horſe with compleat ſuits, and 
others to be armed in proportion to their ſubſtance; agreeable to the aflize of 
armes eſtabliſhed in England upon his return thither. This arming of his ſubjects, 
which rendered them equally capable of defending their liberties, and of oppoling 
an invader, ſeems to have been an effect of Henry's uſual providence, who loved to 
take his precautions, even before any danger was near: and it put the peoples of 


* Rymer, i. 50, 53. M. Paris. Benedict. p. 344.  Dicete, col. 6111 3 Hoveden, p. 601, 
& ſeq. + Hoveden, Benedict. p. 553. 5 Chron. Gervaſ. col. 1458. N 
Gat. | p.553 ron. Gervaſ. col. 145 . 
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England into a condition, they had never been in fince the conqueſt. He was on HEN AY II. 
terms both with France and Flanders, and had no immediate apprehenſions 422 


of an attack frou. the ſovereigns of either of thoſe countries, whatever the active 
genius of the former, might prepare him to expect in time: but they were either ſo 
alarmed by this regulation, or thought it ſo fit to be imitated, that they immediately 
eſtabliſhed the ſame in their own countries. By the aſſize of arms as ſettled in 
England *, © every perſon poſſeſſed of a knight's fee, was to have a coat of mail, an 
« helmet, a ſhield, and a lance, and as many of each of theſe, as he had fees. 
Every free layman, that had in goods or rents to the value of ſixteen marks, was 
« to have the ſame armes; and ſuch as had ten marks, were to have a lefler coat of 
« mail, an iron cap, and a lance; the two laſt of which, with a wambois (i. e. a 
« coat quilted or ſtudded with ſome material proper to reſiſt the ſtroke of a weapon) 
« were aſſigned for the armes of burgeſſes, and all the freemen of burroughs. Theſe 
armes were all to be provided before the feaſt of S. Hilary next following; none 
« obliged to have them, could either ſell, pawn, lend, or part with them out of his 
« cuſtody ; nor could a lord take them from his vaſſal, either by forfeiture, gift, 
« ſecurity, or in any other manner. When the poſſeſſor died, they deſcended to his 
« heir; and if this heir was a minor, his guardian was to have the cuſtody of his 
« armes, as well as body; and till the heir came of age, he was to find a man to uſe 
« them in the king's ſervice. The itinerant juſtices were charged with the care of 
« the execution of this ordinance, and had a power as well of examining all perſons 
« upon oath as to the value of their eſtate, as of obliging them to ſwear, that they 
« would be faithful to the king, and keep theſe armes for his ſervice, and the defence 
« of the kingdom. No man was to keep more armes than he ought by this aſſize; 


nor were any to be fold or carried out of the realm; this laſt prohibition extend- 
© ing likewiſe to ſhips and timber. oF 


XLI. Henry had taken leave of the king * of France, in a conference, on He ceconcites 
April 27, at Gue S. Remi, in order to ſet out for Ireland: and was ready to embark ne king 8 
at Barflcur, when he was ſent for by that prince to make up matters between him count of 
and the count of Flanders; who nettled at being ſupplanted in his lord's favour by Flanders. 


the queen mother, had picked a quarrel with the count of Clermont en Beauvaſis, 
and beſieged one of his caſtles. The king, upon this meſſage, ordering his houſhold 
to proceed to England, repaired to the king of France: and having got them to meet 
at Gers, and reconciled them for a time, embarked at Cherbourg, landing, on 
July 26, at Portſmouth. Soon after his arrival in England, he held a great council 
at N:tingham, at which William king of Scotland, with his earls and barons aſſiſted; 
and another, on Sunday, September 5, at Eveſham. In the firſt 3 of theſe, Richard 
archbiſhop of Canterbury had his croſs carried erect before him, though in the pro- 
vince of York : and went from thence to viſit the dioceſe of Lincoln; to which 
Geffrey, the king's natural ſon, had been elected nine years before, but had till 
deferred his conſecration, and now reſigned his ſee into the hands of Richard“. 
This was done by his father's advice, who imagined he might be more uſeful to 
him in the poſt of chancellor ; which he now. gave him, with caſtles and lands to 
the value of five hundred marks a year in his foreign dominions, and as much in 
England. Roger archbiſhop of York was at this time in a declining way: and died 
4 little after ſun- ſet on Saturday, November 21; leaving behind him eleven thouſand 
marks of filver, three hundred of gold, and a large quantity of plate, both gold and 
liver. He had diſpoſed of ſome part of his wealth during the ſickneſs of which 
he died; contrary to his oyyn doctrine, that no eccleſiaſtick could make any deviſe 
Benedict. p. 365. 2 Ib. p. 362, 363. Hoveden. Benedict. p. 368. 1b. p. 354» 
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222 II. in ſuch a circumſtance: in conſequence of which notion, he had got a bull from 
J. D. 1181. Pope Alexander, granting him the effects of all the clergy in his province, that did 
not give them away with their own hands, but pretended to diſpoſe of them 
will, when they were dying. The king ſeized all his treafures as the goods of an 
inteſtate ecclefiaſtick ; treating him with the ſame law and meaſure, that he had 
uſed in the caſe of others. This prelate had been for many years the Pope's legate 
in Scotland: and had a little before his death, excommunicated the king of that coun. 
try, and laid an interdict on the Kingdom.. What gave occaſion to theſe cenſure, 
was a conteſt about the election of a prelate to fill the fee of S. Andrew's, the 
convent having choſen John Scot, in contempt of king William's recommendation 
of Hugh, one of his favourite chaplains. The king, incenſed at this affront, ſwore 
that Scot ſhould never enjoy that dignity: and ordered the canons to proceed to a 
new election; which was ſo managed by Jocelin biſhop of Glaſgow, that Hugh was 
returned as choſen by the intimidated electors, and notwithſtanding John; appeal 
to Rome, was conſecrated by the Scotch biſhops. The Pope diſpatched Alexius, a 
| Reman ſubdeacon, into Scotland with legatine powers to determine the diſpute: 
who confirmed the firſt election, excommunicated Jocelin and the other clergy 
that had aſſiſted at the ſecond; and convening a ſynod at Holy-rood houſe, cauſed 
Fohn to be conſecrated hiſhop of St. Andrew's. Hugh, continuing to act as biſhop, 
was likewiſe excommunicated: and the king ſeizing the revenues of the ſee, ordered 
Scot, who had paſſed the ſame cenſure on Richard de Moreville, conſtable of Scot- 
land, and others of his miniſters, to quit the kingdom. The Pope hereupon ſent 
orders to the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of Durham to excommunicate the 
king, and put the realm under an interdict. Theſe cenſures being accordingly 
iſſued, and that of ſuſpenſion denounced againſt the prior of S. Andrew's, and all 
the parochial clergy of the dioceſe that did not adhere to John; William baniſhed 
ſuch as ſubmitted to this prelate, with all their relations, not excepting even little 
children; a proceeding ſo exactly agreeable to that of the king of England's in 
Becket's caſe, that it looks as if it was a common legal proviſion in both kingdoms 
to guard againſt papal encroachments. Alexander applied to Henry for his inter- 
| poſition to bring the king of Scotland to a compliance: and William being ſent for 
to Normandie, it was agreed between the two kings, with John's conſent, that this 
laſt ſhould refign S. Andrew's, and by way of recompence ſhould be put into ſome 
other. ſee, and be made chancellor of Scotland. Pope Alexander rejected this 
accommodation: but dying this year, on September 20, his ſucceſſor, Lucius III, 
took off all the cenſures abovementioned, and allowed John to take the biſhoprick 
of Dunkeld, then fallen vacant. | 
Tur peace made by the king of England's mediation between the count of 
Flanders and the king of -France, proved of no long continuance 3 ; by reaſon of 
the diſcontents, which poſſeſſed the uncles of the laſt of theſe princes, conceiving 
theniſelves ſlighted, becauſe they had not the management of their nephew. 
Stephen count of Sancerre ſeized an eſtate that lay convenient for him, and kept 
poſſeſſion thereof in contempt of the (king's orders: but fearing his reſentment, 
applied to the count of Flanders for aid; and did him homage for the caſtle of 
S. Brice, to have a colour for his protection. Philip Auguſte ſeizing the land into 
his own hand, expelled his uncle; and the count of Flanders inſiſting on its being 
reſtored to himſelf and Stephen, fell, when this was denied, with a body of troops 
| into the territories of the count of Clermont, by whoſe advice his demand had been 
[ Bo rejectedʒ waſted them and all the neighbourhood of Senlis with fire and ſword; 
and drew ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable of the French nobility into his party. 
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But young Henry raiſing an army in Normandie, and marching to the aſſiſtance of H Vn II. 
| his brother-in-law ; the count of Flanders retired with his forces. The quarrel «Dom 
however {till ſubſiſted, and this laſt prince ſollicited the emperor Frederic to invade oo: 
France : but the king of England, too juſt and honourable to return upon the ſon 
the treatment he had received from his father Louis VII, and to encourage diſtur- 
bances in the realms of his neighbours, whatever reaſon he had to be jealous of , 
their power, reſolved to uſe his good offices for making it up, and adjuſting all their 
differences. | | 
W1TH this view he propoſed to go over into Normandie ſoon after Chriſtmas * J. . 1182. 
but was detained a good while upon the ſea-coaſt by contrary winds*; a delay — 
which removed ſome of the difficulties in the way of a peace, by the deaths of the 
two counteſſes of Gueldres and Flanders. The former of theſe, was the neice and 
next heir of the count of Flanders, being the eldeſt daughter of his brother Matthew 
count of Boulogne : the latter was the daughter of Ralf de Perone count of Ver- 
mandois ; and both of them averſe to any accommodation. 93 85 
HENRY, conſidering his own mortality 3, made, at this time, a will, bequeathing 
four ſums, each of five thouſand marks, to the knights hoſpitallers, templars, | 
convents, and hoſpitals of the Holy Land, and for the defence of that country, 1 
beſides many other conſiderable legacies to religious houſes in all his dominions: 
and keeping one copy of it in his own hands, ordered two other authentick inſtru- 
ments thereof to be laid up, one in his treaſury at Vincheſter; the other in the 
church of Canterbury. The Chriſtians in Paleſtine were now extremely diſtreſſed 
by the armes of the famous Saladine: and the Pope? called upon all the world for 
aſſiſtance; promiſing large indulgences to ſuch as went thither, with abſolution of 
all fins confeſſed with a contrite heart, except in caſes where reſtitution was neceſ- 
fary, and allowing them without the conſent of their heirs or lords to mortgage their - - 
lands for the expences of the expedition. His letter on the ſubject, delivered to the 
kings of France and England in their conference at Gue S. Remis, had engaged them 
both to promiſe ſuccours to the Holy Land : and Henry now made good his word by 
ſending to its relief five hundred marks of gold, and forty-two thouſand of filver. 
MipLENT was paſſed before he got a favourable wind to waft him over from 
Portſmouth to Bar fleur; and having * procured an interview after Eaſter, between 
the king of France and the count of Flanders, brought them to an agreement; by 
which the land in diſpute was to remain in the hands of the original poſſeſſor, and 
the count engaging to make ſatisfaction for the damages his troops had done in the 
country, quitted all claim to the ſervice of the count of Clermont. The king of 
France claimed all the county of Yermandois, as eſcheated to his crown, by the 
death of the late counteſs, and all the country as far as the Lys, in virtue of the 
articles of his marriage with the count's niece: and Amiens with all the other towns 
were yielded to him, except Peronne and S. Quintin, which the count retained till 
he was paid the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds, which he pretended to be due to 
him; declaring however that he held them only as a ſecurity for the money. 


XLII. WaitsT the king was in Normandie 7, Henry duke of Saxony (who had Exile of 
married his daughter Maude) came to him with his wife and children, and abundance e 
of his counts and barons; being driven out of his dominions in Germany by the 2 ee 
emperor Frederic. The duke had ſeized ſome lands in his own territories belong- king — | 
ing to the church of Cologne, and refuſed to reſtore them upon the emperor's order: | 


nor would he ſtand to the judgment of the imperial court, to which the archbiſhop 
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HEN AT I. had applied for relief. His pretence for this refuſal was, that he could not expect 
75 Ag juſtice from Frederic; becauſe he had offended him by not ſwearing fealty to his 
ſon, whom he had cauſed to be crowned, without the general conſent of the prince, 

of the empire: and would not therefore come to his court, without a ſafe conduct 

which was denied. This pretence was a new affront to the emperor, who charged 

him with breach of duty, in not ſending his quota of troops, which occaſioned the 

loſs of Lombardie; with going to Conſtantinople, and treating with the Greek em. 

- peror Manuel, to the prejudice of the German empire, and with ſeveral other trea- 

ſonable matters. Gervaſe and others fay, that this duke was proud, covetous 

rapacious : and keeping no faith with any body, was univerſally hated. The im. 

perial chamber having, either upon his not appearing to anſwer to the charge ,, 

his not daring to purge himſelf by duel, condemned him as guilty, and declared all 

his territories forfeited ; Frederic had put the decree in execution; given his domi- 

nions to another; and driven him out of Germany, after obliging him to take an 

oath, not to return thither in the ' ſpace of ſeven years, without leave from the 

g | emperor. | Henry interceded himſelf with the emperor, and got the king of France 
and the count of Flanders to do the ſame, in behalf of the duke: and with ſuch a 
meaſure of ſucceſs, that Frederic allowed all his vaſſals, that attended him to return 

home, and took off four years from the time of his exile; and in the mean while 

granted the dutcheſs the full enjoyment of her jointure. The king hereupon dif. 

miſſed the nobility, that had followed their lord's fortune, with large preſents: and 

during the three years that 3 the duke and dutcheſs ſtayed with him, ſupported them 

in a very honourable manner, and at a vaſt expence, allowing them three hundred 

and fifty pounds Angevin a day for their maintenance. 

Tux diſtreſs of his daughter and her huſband did not affect the king of Eng- 
land ſo much, as the refractorineſs of his eldeſt ſon; who always + running himſelf 
into difficulties by his extravagance, was never eaſy: and now retired, with his wife 
Margaret, to the court of France, to plot all the miſchief he poſſibly could againſt 
his father. From thence 5 he ſent his demands to the king, inſiſting on an imme- 
diate ceſſion of Normandie (the diſpoſition whereof he enjoyed already, but he 
wanted to have it in property) or fome other part of his dominions, that might 

were, ſerve him for a reſidence, and enable him to ſupport the knights in his ſervice; 
with whom he uſed to amuſe himſelf in turnaments, and by whoſe advice he ated 
in all his undutiful meaſures. Henry rejecting his demands, he pretended to go to 
Jeruſalem; in hopes probably that his father, out of the exceſs of his paternal 
affection, would grant him all he aſked, to divert him from that reſolution. This 
fetch not ſucceeding, he agreed at laſt to take for himſelf an hundred pounds Ange- 
vin, and for his wife ten pounds a day for their expence; and the king promiſed 
further to pay a year's appointments to an hundred knights of his houſhold. Young 
Henry, fatisfied with this allowance, proteſted he would never aſk any more of him: 
and returning to him, took a voluntary oath, that he would always, to the end of his 
life, ſubmit to his will and pleaſure. | n h 
A. D. 1183. Tux king; ever intent upon providing againſt futurity, and knowing the uncer- 
AA tainty of the young prince's temper, refolved to ſeize the opportunity, which his 
good-humour offered, to unite him more cloſely to his brothers (whoſe fate would 
one day depend in a good meaſure upon him) by a bond, which would put them 
all under the ſtrongeſt obligations of duty and honour, to exerciſe a mutual 
affection. With this view, when, after keeping Chriſimas with his three eldeſt ſons 
at Caen, he went from thence to Angers, where they all ſwore to maintain a perpe- 
tual amity with one another*, he cauſed Geffrey, who, upon his late marriage with 
Col. 1465. 1b. 402. Hoveden. 3 Rob. de Monte. 4 Hoveden. Benedif. p. 378, 380, 
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cuuſance, had got full poſſeſſion. of Bretagne, to do homage to his eldeſt brothet 
for that dutchy. But when he propoſed to his ſecond Jon to do the ſame for Gui 
ame; Richard refuſed it at firſt; as being equal to his brother in birth, and as having 
the ſame right to his mather's'ſuccefſion, as his elder brother had to their father's : 
the king's remonſtrances however prevailed with him at laſt. to conſent. to the pro- 
poſal; and then young Henry would not receive his homage; This, provoking 
Richard, a young prince of an high ſpirit, who had, juſt, before, ſhewn. his com- 
plaiſance to him, in giving up the caſtle of Chair vaux in Anjou, ſome ſharp words 

ad between them: and Richard went away in great wrath to Guienne, where he 
fortified his caſtles, and prepared to defend himſelf againſt his enemies; He had 
kept a ſtrict hand over the nobility of that province; and they complained of his 
debauching their wives and daughters; though perhaps his repreſſing the diſorders, 
which they uſed to commit formerly with, impunity, was what gaye. them the 


. greateſt offence, Whatever were their motives, they entered. ſecretly, into — ogy 


ments with young Henry, whom they, imagined more tractable, and knew to be 
more bountiful than his brother, to bear true allegiance to him as their liege lord. 


by hereditary right, as long as they lived, and to put him in poſſeſſion of their 


caſtles. Geffrey joined with them in the deſign. of driving Richard out of Guienne: 
and when young Henry entered that province on one fide, and, by the help of the 
barons, made himſelf maſter of Limoges, he went to. Bretagne, raiſed an, army, of. 


505. 
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his ſubjects; and with theſe, and a body of Brabuntins, which he took into his pay, 


fell upon it in another quarter; burning and plundering all before him, not ſparing 
even churches and religious places. Richard, weakened by the revolt of the barons, 
and unable to reſiſt both his brothers, ſent to his father for aid; who fearing that 
be would loſe all his dutchy, and that if he were taken, he would not get out of 
his brother's hands alive n, raiſed a great army: and having ſecured. the earls of 
beter and Leiceſter, to prevent their raiſing any commotion in Normandie during 
his abſence, marched to Limoges. 8 3 | 2 
Tux king was received into the city, but not into the caſtle; Which had been 
delivered by the viſcount of Limoges to young Henry : who, not able to oppoſe his 
father by open force, had recourſe to diſſimulation and treachery ; acting a part more 
agreeable to the character and diſpoſition of Geffrey, with whom he was in a perfect 
intelligence. They pretended to reconcile the barons of Guienne to Richard: and 
under that colour had frequent conferences with them, to ſtrengthen their confe- 
deracy, and concert their meaſures; the king ſtaying in the mean time at Limoges, 
with only a ſmall train about him, in perfect ſecurity, and fo little apprehenſive of 
his ſons, that he had ſent away the beſt part of his forces. In this condition, his 


life was much expoſed, he being ſhot at from the caſtle; one of his knights 


wounded by his fide; and his horſe's: head ſhat through with an arrow; which | 


would have pierced his own breaſt, if the horſe had nat chanced to toſs up his head; 
and this in the preſence of thoſe two. ſons, who made very light of the matter. 
This putting the king more upon his guard, put it alſo out of their power to 
execute any of their deſigns; beſides that of plundering monaſteries to pay the 
Brabantins; whilſt they amuſed him with treatics of peace, and aſſurances of the 


barons readineſs to ſubmit and deliver hoſtages. Young Henry, in the mean time, 


under pretence of an old vow, took upon him the croſs: and would needs go to the 


Holy Land. The king did all he could to diffuade him from that reſolution: but 


finding him determined, told him that his equipage and attendants ſhould equal, 
if not ſurpaſs, thoſe of any prince in chriſtendom, that ever went on the like expe- 
dition, Mortified at repeated diſappointments, and vexed to {ee all the meaſures, 
which his malice ſuggeſted againſt his father, baffled, he fell fick at Marte), a 
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Hz vx IL caſtle in the Vicomt? of Tunenne, of a fever, attended with a looſeneſs 3 Which 


7 D183. reducing him very low, he ſent to his father, deſiring to ſpeak with him before he 
died. The king durſt not go himſelf for fear of ſome treacherous deſign: but 
ſent in his ſtead a biſhop ; who found him paſt hopes of recovery, and received 
his dying requeſt; that his father would forgive all his offences and malevolence 
towards him ; that he would pay his knights and attendants their wages; and deal 
mercifully with the barons of Guienne. The king readily promiſed all he deſited 
and ſent a meſſenger to tell him ſo: but before his arrival, young Henry died * 
Saturday, June 11; and his corpſe being embalmed, was buried firſt at Le Mans 
but afterwards removed. to the cathedral of Rowen, the place where he had deſired 
to be interred. 
| | Wur the king firſt heard of his ſon's death, he could ſcarce believe it: buy 
| when he found it too true, he fainted away thrice, and burſt out into ſuch exceſſiye 
lamentations for the moſt unnatural of fons, as would ſcarce have been excuſable 
in the caſe of the moſt deſerving. But his paſſions were ſtrong as well as tender: 
| and the firſt motions of nature are irreſiſtible, till a little time allows reaſon an 
| opportunity of interpoſing its good offices for the relief of the afflicted. The young 
| prince is ſaid to have repented heartily of his undutiful conduct: but conſider 
the weakneſs of his mind, the vanity of his heart, the inconſtancy of his temper, 
and the little influence, which the ſtrongeſt ties of religion, as well as of na 
had upon him, there is too much reaſon to apprehend, that, if he had recovered, he 
would have relapſed into his former meaſures. Some people deſigning either to 
gloſs over the iniquity of his cauſe, or to gain credit to the ſincerity of his repen- 
tance, gave out, with an impudence and talent of lying very common in that cre- 
dulous age, that the fick were cured, and miracles wrought at his grave: and ſuch 
idle reports were induſtriouſly propagated. Providence took him off.in the height 
| | of his crimes *: and by that means prevented an infinite deal of bloodſhed; the 
| prince having reſolved to come to a general engagement on the Monday following, 
| and to have uſed his ſword in the open field, to ſlay a father, whoſe greateſt failing 
| was an exceſs of fondneſs for him, and his other children. His death put an end 
A to all thoughts of a battle: and his troops were fo ſtruck with it, that they imme- 
diately diſperſed, and were warmly purſued by prince Richard. The king's affairs 
BF were entirely re-eſtabliſhed by it, and his known clemency ſoon put an end to the 
| | inſurrection: the caftle of Limoges was taken; and all the nobles of Guienne readily 
ſubmitted, delivering up their fortreſſes; ſome of which, having been entruſted to 
Richard before the war, he now kept in his own hands; and the reſt he demo- 
liſhed fo, as not to leave one ſtone upon another. The whole province was quieted, 
without the aſſiſtance of the king of Arragon, who had marched with an army to 
his ſuccour: but there being no occaſion for his ſervice, he returned with great 
acknowledgments of ſo ſeaſonable an act of friendſhip, and with magnificent pre- 
ſents to himſelf and his forces. Young Herry had a ſon born at Paris, on June 19, 
A. D. 1177, and named William : but the child not living above three days, this 
reſtleſs prince now died, without leaving any iſſue; and his wife Margaret, who 
ſurvived him, was, in a few years, remarried to Bela king of Hungary. 
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_ Diſputes wih XLIII. Tux prince had engaged very deliberately in this laſt rebellion, and had 
France. taken care before it broke out, to ſend her to her brother, that in all events ſhe | 
might ſtill be in a place of ſafety: this princeſs now proved the occaſion of a diſ- 

pute with France; which, though compromiſed for a time, ſerved on future occa- 

fions for a pretence to a quarrel. The king had ſcarce got back to Normandie, 

when her brother Philip demanded her jointure, and Giſors with all its depen- 

Naur. Lili. c. 7. * Benedift, p. 304, 395. W226. . 
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dencies“, which had been given with her in marriage. To elude the firſt part of HE x Av ll, 

chis demand, Henry alledged, that his ſon's ſettlement was invalid, as aſſigning lands „ 

which had before been ſettled in jointure upon queen El-anor, whom he allowed to A 

come out of confinement to take poſſeſſion thereof; offering to ſtand to the judg- 

ment of the king of France's court upon that ſubject. Giſors he claimed as his 

own right, and an appendage to the dutchy of Normandie; maintaining likewiſe, 

that if Louis VII had ever any title to it, he had for himſelf and his heirs given it 

up to him for ever, at the time of Margaret's marriage. It is very certain that 

Louis had never performed on his part all the articles of that marriage, and his fon 

could with the worſe grace inſiſt on their being fulfilled on the part of England: fo 

that this affair was drawn out into a length of negotiation; Henry, in the mean 

time, receiving the ſubmiſſion, fealty, and homage of his ſon Geffrey; who gave up 

ſeveral of his caſtles in Bretagne for an aſſurance of his good behaviour. At laſt, 

in a conference held near Giſors, on December 6, between the two kings, attended 

by the nobility of both realms, it was agreed, that the widow relinquiſhing all 

claim to her dower, ſhould receive from the king of England two thouſand ſeven 

hundred pounds Angevin a year, to be paid at Paris as long as ſhe lived: and both 

ſhe and Philip quitted Giſors to Henry; obliging him however, to give it to which 

of his ſons he thought fit ſhould marry their ſiſter Adelais, who had been long 

deſigned for Richard, and kept at Wincheſter. | 

Hen&y having thus made up matters with the king of France, had occaſion ſoon 

after to be a mediator between him and the count of Flanders; whoſe marrying 

Beatrix, a daughter of Alfonſo, king of Portugal, contrary to Philip's inclinations 2, 

had revived the diſpute about the Vermandois; which he was required to give u P, 

before he conſummated the marriage. The count had not complied with that 

demand, and a war was going to enſue; but the king of England procuring a con- 

ference between them at Choiſy, propoſed a truce to the end of the year; which was 

agreed to by both parties, and afterwards renewed to the Midſummer following. 

The king had now been two years and an half abſent from England; and ſome | | 

affairs calling him thither, he paſſed through Picardie, being honourably received by 
the count of Flanders, and convoyed through his country to Witſand; where he 

embarked, and on Sunday morning, June 10, landed at Dover. Upon the news of 

his arrival, William king of Scotland, with Hugb biſhop of St. Andrews, and many of 

his prelates and nobility, waited upon him, to propoſe a marriage between himſelf 

and Maude, daughter of the dutcheſs of Saxony: but though the propoſal was 

accepted, the marriage did not take effect, for want of a papal diſpenſation; they 

being related within the prohibited degrees of conſanguinity, Reſe ap Griffith, 

came alſo to his court at Worceſter, to excuſe the killing of Ralf Poer, in revenge 

of ſome injuries done to the Felſb, and to make his ſubmiſſion ;. renewing, on this 
| occaſion his oath of fealty; reſtoring the caſtles taken during the king's abſence , 

and promiſing to ſend his ſon and nephews for hoſtages. Det: 


 XLIV, Taz king, out of his great affection to his children 3, was deſirous to ry pro- 
provide principalities for them all: and Richard being now become his eldeſt fon, poſesro marry, 
and the heir of all his dominions, he had a mind that his youngeſt ſon Jabn ſhould to the em- 
have that province, which he had granted the other, whilſt a younger brother. A 
With this view, he had, a little before the laſt Micbuelmas, ſent for John and his 3 
tutor Ralf de Glanvuille over into Normandie: and upon their arrival, ſending for 3 
Richard from Guienne, deſired him to make a ceſſion of that dutchy to his brother, 

and receive his homage. Richard had been long uſed to exerciſe a ſovereign au- 

thority in that province, and did not care to part with his power: he deſired a day 

' Benedif2. p. 396% & ſeq. * 1b. p. 405, 407, 408, 433. J. p. 397, 401 D 
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Hzwny II. or two to conſult his friends, before he gave an anſwer; and made uſe of that interval 


R 
A. D. 1184 


to retire from court, and get back to Guenne. Being there at liberty, he wrote his 


father word, that he would not part with Guienne to any body: an anſwer which 
much diſpleaſed Henry, but produced no further conſequences, whilſt he continued 
abroad. After he was gone for England, Geffrey and John invaded Guienne, waſting 
the country; and Richard in revenge made excurſions into Bretagne: but à ſtop 
was put to thoſe hoſtilities, by their father's ſending for them all into England: 
where they were made friends, and ſubmitted to his determination; 1 
Tur king was equally ſucceſsful in making up his ſon-in-law the duke of 
Saxony's quarrel with the emperor, after having reconciled him to the archbiſhop of 
Cologne; whoſe injuries had been the firſt occaſion of the duke's proſecution, This 
prelate coming this year into England, on a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, and with 
a commiſſion to agree on a marriage between prince Richard, and a daughter of the 
emperor (which was actually ſettled, but prevented by the princefs's death) H 
engaged him not only to remit all his animoſity againſt the duke, but to be likewiſe 
his advocate with Frederic. He engaged too, in his ſon- in-law's behalf, an inter- 
eeſſor ſtill more powerful; whom he had a lucky opportunity of obliging. The 
Romans had applied to Pope Lucius with an humble requeſt, that he would eaſe 
them of ſome heavy duties laid upon them by his predeceſſors; and had been 
refuſed. This put them into ſuch a rage, that they made an inſurrection; drove 
him out of Rome: and perſecuted him from place to place, wherever he attempted 
to ſeek a retreat. The Pope applied to the princes and churches of Europe for ſuc- 
eour in his diftreſs*, and among others to the King and prelates of England; who 
did not think it adviſable to let him make a collection in this kingdom by his nun- 
cios, for fear it ſhould create a precedent, and prove of infinite detriment to the 
nation by becoming cuſtomaty. To avoid/ this danger, the biſhops intreated the 
king to ſupply the Pope with a ſum of money for himfetf and them; engaging to 
reimburſe it, whenever he pleaſed: and Henry doing fo, foutd Lacius vety ready to 
aſe his good offices with the emperor, in a conference he had with him at Verona. 
The effect of theſe appeared in Frederic's recalling the duke of Saxony, and reftor- 
ing him to a great part of his territories; the pofſeffion wheteof was delivered to 
him the year following. FL | ” | 
Ox of the moſt urgent affairs, which brought the king over to England was, 
the filling up of the vacancy in the ſee of Canterbury, occafioned by archbiſhop 
Richard's death, on Friday, February 16. The election of a new primate was a matter 
of great importance, and attended with ſome difficulties. The king, ſoon afier his 
arrival, ſent Ralf de Glanville, his chief juſticiary, with ſome biſhops, to Canterbury, 
to prepare the convent for an election: and the monks, meeting in chapter, had 
pitched upon the abbot of Bartel, formerly their prior, naming likewiſe four others, 
for the king to chooſe one of the number. None of theſe were acceptable: and 
the affair ſlept till the council held on Auguft 4, at Reading; when the monks being 
ſummoned, ſent Alan, the prior, with ſome others of the convent to propoſe the 
perſons they had nominated. "Fheſe being rejected, another council was held * on 
October 23; when the delegates of the convent attending, a diſpute aroſe between 
them and tlie ſuffragan biſhops of the province, which had the right of voting 
firſt in the election; the monks pretending to the privilege, and producing a royal 
charter confirming it; the biffops denying the authority of that charter, as a grant 
againſt common right, and derogitory to the rights of the church of Eng/and: and 


maintaining that the ſuffragans of the provinet ought to have the choice of their 
metropolitan. Nothing being done at this meeting, the bithops and monks were 
. p.413, 417. — n. | 
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ſummoned to London, on November 30: and on December 2, the biſhop of London He x xy Il, 


poſing Baldwin biſhop of Worceſter, all the prelates concurred in his election 
and the monks went away without giving their aſſent. The biſhops preſenting 
their elect to the king, Baldwin was approved: but Henry was forced to go himſelf 
to Canterbury, to perſuade the monks to acquieſce; which they conſented to, upon 
being allowed the formality of an election. Their delegates accordingly meeting, 
on December 16, the third Sunday in Advent, in the chapter-houſe of Weſtminſter, 
choſe Baldwin: and that they might not ſeem to approve any thing done before, 
ſung Te Deum immediately, led him to the altar, ſaluted him on the cheek, and 
preſented him to the king and his ſons; who repeated io him the ſame ceremony 
of a kiſs, which they had given him upon the biſhops election. 


1 
» A. D. 1184. 


XV. Tux king, deviating from the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, and following He moderates 


the lenity of his own diſpoſition *, had hitherto uſed little rigour in puniſhing *<{oreflaws, 


tranſgreſſions of the foreſt: but his clemency being abuſed, he now found it neceſ- Jen to Ve. 


ſary, upon the death of Thomas Fitz Bernard, who had ſucceeded Alan de Neville i 
in the poſt of chief juſticiary of the foreſts, to put theſe under ſome new regula- 
tions. Thus dividing the realm into four parts, he aſſigned to each four juſtices, 
two clergymen, and two knights, and appointed likewiſe in each two gentlemen of 
his houſhold, as verderors to take care of the vert and veniſon, and have authority 
over all his foreſters, and thoſe of his knights and barons. * Theſe were all ſworn 
« to obſerve the aſſize of the foreſt now eſtabliſhed; by which the king cautioned all 
« perſons, from incurring any forfeiture on account of his veniſon and foreſts, in 
confidence of that impunity, which they had hitherto enjoyed; for though he 
© had not yet levied any forfeiture of chattels, tranſgreſſors ſhould for the future be 
* puniſhed according to the laws of his grandfather Henry, which ſubjected ſuch 
« offenders to the loſs of their eyes and teſticles. None were allowed without a 
« warrant, to have any bows, dogs, or greyhounds within the king's foreſts, or to 
* make any waſte or deſtruction of their woods, that lay within the precincts 
thereof; the king however allowed his earls, barons, and free tenants, to cut in 
© their woods what was neceſſary for their uſe, provided it was done without waſte, 
« and by the view of his foreſters. Theſe were ordered alſo to have an eye on the 
« foreſters of knights and others, who had woods within the bounds of his foreſts, 
« and to ſee that the woods were not deſtroyed; for if they were, the forfeiture in 
© that caſe would be levied on the owner of the woods, and not on any other per- 
* ſon. The king's foreſters were all to ſwear, that they would obſerve this aſſize, 
© and not plague any body for what the king allowed them out of his foreſts.” 

Ir was this king's continual attention to the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
quiet that his ſubjects enjoyed under him, which have occaſioned ſo few acts of his 
government to be tranſmitted down to poſterity by the writers of his time; who be- 
ing all eccleſiaſticks, ſeldom take notice of any tranſactions in quiet reigns, but what 
relate to church affairs. Foreign wars indeed, and domeſtick diſturbances afford ſome 
exerciſe to their pens; but Henry's inclinations to cultivate peace with all his neigh- 
bours, either cut off all occaſions of the former, or rendered them of ſhort conti- 
nuance: and as for troubles within his own dominions, the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
his adminiſtration, leaving his ſubjects no pretences of complaint, but what aroſe 
from the virtues of their prince, the franquillity of his reign was interrupted with 
nothing of that nature, but what was owing either to the unmeaſurable ambition, 
and turbulent ſpirit of Becket, or to the reſtleſs temper and unnatural conduct of 
his own ſons; who were never to be ſatisfied, though no father ever laboured more 
for their advancement. Jobu, the youngeſt * of theſe, was not yet provided for, in 
| | 1 Benedict. p. 417, & ſeq. 2 Ib. p. 435, 438. | 
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Hevxry II. the manner he defired: and being now of an age to receive knighthood, he e 
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4. ſent him to Ireland; propoſing to make him king of that country; and to have 


haſtening the reduction of the country. 


ceaſy to be flattered with good uſage, and hopes of advantages. They were only to 


_ conqueſt of the country: or had not the king been called thence by the conſpiracy 


' Ralf, the ſon of Robert, and Miles Cogan being treacherouſly, and in violation of the 
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ferred upon him that honour, on April x, being Midlent-Sunday, at Windſor, nd 


him crowned in form; for which, as the coronation of princes, was in thoſe da 

deemed, not ſo much a civil act, as an eccleſiaſtical rite, he ſoon after got a privilege 
from Pope Urban III, who ſent over cardinal Octavian, as legate for Ireland, to per- 
form the ceremony; which the king however at that time declined. Henry had 
hitherto left the affairs of that realm chiefly to the management of private adven. 
turers, whom he thought capable of reducing the unarmed Viſb, and their little 
potentates, diſunited as they were among themſelves; hoping to reap afterwards 
the fruit of their conqueſts. But they had not made ſuch a progreſs in the work a; 
he expected, and acted in ſuch a manner, that it looked as if they affected an inde. 
pendency: and he flattered himſelf, that the ſending of his ſon over, would be a 
means, as well of bringing them to a more regular form of government, as of 


Tur 1ri/p were a rude, falſe, faithleſs, and inconſtant people; lazy, and given 
to rapine; hardy and daring ; but ill-armed and undiſciplined ; vain-glorious, and 


be governed by a ſtrict and ſteady hand; nor were they to be either ſubdued or 
kept quiet, but by the proſecution of a war with vigour, by the puniſhment of their 
treacheries with ſeverity, and by letting them, in times of peace, enjoy their proper- 
ties with ſecurity. - Had the firſt adventurers not been diſcouraged in their enter. 
prizes, whilſt the FTiſb were ſtruck with terror, and neither knew any thing of the 
art of war, nor had any armour for their defence, they would ſoon have effected a 


and rebellion of his ſons, he would have eſtabliſhed peace in it by the form of 
government, which he would have ſettled ſo, that the 1rz/þ ſhould have reliſhed the 
bleſſings of quiet and good order, and all forts of men have found a benefit from 
his regulations. But theſe two methods being blended together, claſhing with one 
another, taking place by turns, and neither of them purſued ſteadily, nothing was 
done; the civil governors hating the military men, repreſſing their efforts, turning 
them out of their acquiſitions, diſputing their grants, and plaguing them with law- 
ſuits, and the warlike adventurers fitting ſtill; their ardour for conqueſt being 
repreſſed, and their attempts diſcouraged by this treatment. Henry had, in 
A. D. 1176, ſent over William Fitz Adelm, as lord juſtice, to take care that the 
Triſh were not ill-treated, and that the adventurers did not grow too powerful: but 
this governor took care only to- curtail the poſſeſſions of the latter, and to enrich 
himſelf; nor was there, in his time, any enterprize undertaken againſt the Viſb, 
beſides the ſhort expedition of Mils Cogen, with the garriſon of Dublin, into Con- 
naght; from whence, after having advanced as far as Tuam, he was forced to return 
in haſte; and being attacked in a wood before he reached the Shannon, loſt ſeveral of 
his men in this action or retreat. Philip de Braouſe had the kingdom of Limeric 
granted him: but did not think it worth the conquering. Robert Fitz Stephens3 
and Miles Cogan, who had a like grant of the kingdom of Corte, divided it between 
themſelves; planted the ſeven cantreds lying next the city; and coming to an agree- 
ment with Dermot Maccarty prince of Deſmond, contented themſelves with a tribute 
from the other twenty-four cantreds. Thus they lived for ſome years in quiet, till 


rights of hoſpitality, murdered by Mac Tyre, who had invited them to his þqule, 
Dermot took up arms, and inveſted Corke; which was bravely defended by Robert, 
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and the ſiege at laſt raiſed by his nephew Raimond. The reinforcement brought He » xy II. 
by this gallant gentleman, and the further ſupplies that came ſoon after over. from 
Wales under Philip Barry, and Richard, brother to Miles Cogan, enabled Robert to 
defeat the 1ri/þ in ſeveral encounters, and reduce them again to obedience: but did 
not animate him to attempt further conqueſts, _ 8 
Hucn DE LACY * feems to have underſtood, the beſt of all the adventurers, how 
to ſubdue and ſettle a country. He was a man of great temper, probity, and pru- 
dence, as well as valour ; he planted colonies throughout his large country of Meath ; 
fortified it with caſtles in the moſt convenient ſituations; protected every body in 
their property; reſtored ſuch as had been turned out of their poſſeſſions by vio- 
lence; and being mild, equal, and ſteady in his conduct, ſoon eſtabliſhed. good 
order in his territories; where a face of plenty appeared unknown in other parts 
of the realm, and the people tafting the ſweets of peace and. ſecurity, began to be 
weaned from their barbarous cuſtoms, and to live together in towns and villages. 
Upon Fitz Aldelm's being recalled, he was, in A. D. 1179 *, made ſole guardian of 
the kingdom; and then took the ſame care to ſtrengthen Leinſter, as he had done 
Meath, with caſtles; encouraging the arts of peace; gaining the 1ri/þ, as well as 
the great men, by acts of generoſity, the affability of his behaviour, and the juſtice 
of his adminiſtration; and growing, by theſe means, ſo very popular, that he 
became ſuſpected of aiming at the dominion and ſcepter of the. nation. This 
ſuſpicion ſeeming to be confirmed by his contracting an alliance with the 1, and 
marrying the daughter of Roderic O Connor king of Conaght, Henry was ſo alarmed 
by it, that in the year following, he ſent over Jahn, conſtable of Cheſter, and Richard 
de Pec to take upon them the government, and to have a watchful eye on Hugh's 
proceedings. It ſoon appeared that he had no views, but the publick good, and 
the king's ſervice : and the two juſtices returning at the latter end of the year into 
England, Hugh * was again, in A. D. 1181, put into the government; but had 
Robert de Shrewſbury joined with him in the commiſſion, as. counſellor or coad- 
jutor. He purſued, in this readeption of the government, the ſame plan, that he 
had obſerved in his former; erecting caſtles in different parts of Leinſter, for the 
ſecurity of the country ; which enjoyed a perfe& tranquillity, all the three years 
that he continued in it; no alteration happening till the year 1184, when Jabn 
C:myn +, one of the king's juſticiaries, lately made archbiſhop of Dublin, and Philip 
de Worceſter, came over to prepare matters for Prince John's reception, and entering 
upon the exerciſe of the government, | 5 
Ix all this time, there was no new conqueſt made, nor indeed attempted, except 
in Ulfer by John de Courcy; a nobleman of great ſtature, ſtrength of body, and for- = 
titude; very enterprizing and daring; but though bred up in war from his early 4 
years, rather fitter for a ſoldier; than a general. Henry had granted him a patent, 
for enjoying to him and his heirs, all the lands he could conquer by his {word in the 
unſubdued part of Ireland; homage and fealty to the crown ſtill reſerved: and had | 
likewiſe joined him with Fitz Aldelm in the government. John did not like the in- | | 
| 


A. D. 1188. 


aftivity of his collegue : and in the beginning of A. D. 1177, taking with him 

from Dublin twenty-two knights with their followers, and three hundred others, 

he marched into the province of fer, truſting to his ſword to find him provi= 85 

ſions. On February 1, the fourth day of his march, he arrived in the morning at 

Dene, the beſt town in the country, and the place of king Dunleves reſidence, 

who fled upon his approach: and taking it without any reſiſtance, found in it * 4 
plenty of victuals to-refreſh his half-ſtarved ſoldiers, and a great booty to gratify : 
their avarice. The legate Vivian was then holding a council in the town; and 


, * 
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HN Av II. treated with John for a peace between him and Dunleve, propoſing the paym 
, t 
Dubs a tribute, if the former would return home: but not ſucceedin 1 


and flying along the owzy ſhore of the ſea, were ſlain in great numbers. Jobn had, 


laced and covered with buſhes, was attacked by the ſb; who, ruſhing ſuddenly 


ments with them, one near Dundalk, the other at the bridge of Fvory; in both 


Tiſh: and finding themſelves taken by their long beards, abuſed ſhametully in other 
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g in his negotia- 
tion, encouraged the latter to try the fortune of a battle. Dumleve, with the 
aſſiſtance of king Roderic, and other Viſb chieftains, raiſing in a few days an arm 

of ten thouſand men, advanced to Downe : and Courcy, not caring to be ſhut up "4 | 
a ſlight fortification, which he had thrown up in a corner of the town, where he 
could ill-defend himſelf, and muſt at laſt periſh by famine, drew out his ſmall, but 
reſolute, body of forces into the open field, and marehed to meet the enemy. The 
battle was ſharp and bloody, and the victory, for ſome time, uncertain: but the 
Triſh at laſt, yielding to the valour and ſuperior arms of the Engliſh, were defeated, 


on the Midſummer day following, another engagement in the fame place with 
fifteen thouſand Jriſb: and gained ſo compleat a victory, that the enemy did not 
care to meet him any more in the field, and he had time to ere& caſtles for the 
ſecurity of his conqueſts. Two of theſe, particularly that of Ferney, in the county 
of Monaghan, being put into the cuſtody of Mac Mahon, the chieftain of a ſept ; 
who had ſubmitted and ſworn to be a faithful ſubject, he levelled them with the 
ground; and thereby incenſed Cure ſo highly, that he pillaged the other's country, 
and drove away his cattle. Theſe being too numerous to be driven in one body, 
Jabs was forced to divide them, as well as his men, into three, taking up as many 
miles in length: and being to paſs through narrow, deep, and boggy roads, inter- 


out of the woods, ſet up ſuch hideous ſhouts, as affrighted the eattle, and made 
them run ſo furiouſly upon their drivers, as ſoon put the Engliſb in diſorder. In 
this circumſtance, their whole body diſperſed ; being purſued on all fides by the 
Triſh: and Courcy himſelf, retiring with Amaury de S. Lawrence, and a few other 
gallant men, was forced to fight almoſt every ſtep of his way for two days toge- 
ther, without any refreſhment, and very little intermiffion, till he got to a fort; 
where he could ſecure himſelf, and rendezvous his ſcattered forces, of which he 
had loſt four hundred in this expedition. The Þ:þ, elated with their ſucceſs, and 
deſpiſing a beaten enemy, aſſembled all their forces: and advancing towards the 
fort, encamped at a ſmall diſtance, like raw warriors, in a careleſs manner, without 
any watches, guards, or out parties, and, by this ſecurity, gave the Engliſb an advan- 
tage, which they did not fail to improve. Courcy, having intelligence of their po- 
ſture and condition, fell upon the 1r:/þ in the night; caught them generally aſleep, 
and killing them almoſt without reſiſtance, deftroyed ſo many of them, that ſcarce 
two hundred of their whole body eſcaped. He had afterwards two other engage- 


which he forced the enemy to a retreat: and marrying a daughter of Gothred king 
of Man, and' the ifles, to prevent, by that alliance, their having any ſuccour from 
thence, he at laſt compleated his conqueſt of Uſfer. LP, 

sven was the ſituation of Ireland, when prince John, ſetting fail from Milford 
Haven. on Wedneſday in Eaſter week, landed the next day, about noon *, at Water- 
ford, with three or four hundred knights, and a much greater number of other 
horſemen, and a ſtrong body of archers. He was attended at his arrival by the 
moſt conſiderable Ii in thoſe parts, who had hitherto lived peaceably and in 
obedience to the Engh/h government: but inſtead of a good reception, they were 
divided and deſpiſed by the young giddy Normans, that were about the prince, and 
his chief favourites, for the oddneſs of their dreſs, and their uncouth manners. 
There is no people in the world more impatient of contempt and derifion than the 
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reſpects, and made a laughing-ſtock by a parcel of young fellows, they got out of He x II. 
town in a fury; repaired to their homes; and taking their families and cattle along 338 
with them, retired into the territories of the kings of Limeric, Corte, and Connaght. © 
Thoſe princes were ready to come and make their ſubmiſſion to the young prince: 
but when they heard from theſe men, how they had been abuſed and inſulted; what 

a ſtripling John was; what a ſet of young fellows, without judgment, prudence, 
gravity, modeſty, or decorum, he had about him; they eaſily concluded, that when 
friends were ſo ill treated, they who had been enemies ſhould meet with worſe 
uſage; and laid aſide all thoughts of ſubjection to the Enghſh government. 

Tur had been before at variance with one another, but now made a league 
together for their common defence: and thoſe that had taken refuge in their lands, 
ſerved them for ſpies to procure intelligence, and for guides to conduct them in 
their incurſions into the Engliſb quarters. All the armes uſed by the 1:/b, before 
the Engliſh invaſion, were a ſhort lance, a couple of darts, and a ſharp hatchet, 
uſed with one hand: and they had no manner of armour for their defence. T hey 
underſtood nothing of horſe ſervice; dreaded infinitely the lances of the knights, 
and the arrows of the foot, wounding at a diſtance; and in pitched battles lay in 
theſe reſpects under diſadvantages, which all their ſuperiority in numbers could not 
balance: but being improved by experience, they began to correct their defects; 

to arm themſelves after the Engliſb faſhion; to employ their natural cunning and 
genius for ſtratagems and ſurprizes; to avoid engagements in the open field; and 
to keep to their woods; where foot haye the advantage of horſe, where agility is 
of more uſe than armour, and where the lighteſt armes are the fitteſt for ſervice. 
Sallying out of thoſe covers, which the Engliſb had neglected to cut down, they 
frequently, as opportunities offered, ſurprized ſmall parties: and infeſting the roads, 
'which had not been opened and levelled as they ought, rendered them in a manner 
unpaſſable ; whilſt the forces newly come over, being unuſed to woods, cumbered 
with armes, too heavy for a quick motion, and improper for ſuch a ſcene of action, 
were ill qualified to ferret them out of thoſe faſtneſſes. The firſt adventurers, 
indeed, with their Welſb followers, an hardy, active race of men, bred up in woods, 
bogs, and mountains, inured to fatigues, equally adroit in fighting on foot, or on 
horſeback, in woods or in the open field, were very proper for the work: but they 
were in no meaſure of favour with the young prince; and being lighted, remained 
unactwe. The young Normans, his favourites, directed all his meaſures, and did 
not care either to ſtir from about his perſon, or to-quit the maritime towns, where 
there was luxurious living: they were proud, inſolent, rapacious, and their ſtipen- 
diary followers very eager for pay, but full as averſe to the hardſhips of war; and 
though they were fond of plunder, they liked. rather to find it among the ſubdued 
Iriſh, than to ſeek it with fatigues and dangers on the marches, and in the enemies 
quarters. The young prince ' was unexperienced, unthinking, and profuſe; he 
foon ſquandered away the money he brought with him to pay the ſoldiers; and loſt 
a great part of them in little ſkirmiſhes with the Fiſb; who, grown bolder by their 
ſucceſs, reduced the reſt to great difficulties for ſubſiſtence, The king, upon advice 
of theſe proceedings, found it neceſſary to recal his ſon with the young people that 
knew nothing of the ſtate of the nation, and to leave the management of affairs to 
thoſe experienced men, who had been concerned in the conqueſt. Thus John, 
quitting Ireland a little before Chriſtmas, left the government in the hands of Jahn de 
Courcy ; who keeping his forces in continual action, attacking the Viſb in all parts, 
and ſcouring the countries of Corke, Limeric, and Connaght, ſoon forced the enemy 
to be quiet, - * | ONT EY 
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Hewnxy 11. XLVI. Tux young prince, a little before he ſet out for Ireland, had thrown 
himſelf at his father's feet, and ſued for leave to go at the head of a body of forces 
4 Pg for the relief of the Holy Land; which was at that time in imminent danger of 
fuccour, but being entirely reduced by Saladine *, Baldwin IV was on the throne of Jeriſa- 
4 going lem, but was, by an incurable leproſy, which waſted him continually, diſabled from 
zl. acting, as he would otherwiſe have done, for the defence of the country. He had 
no children, and had married his ſiſter Sibylle to William, ſon of the marqueſs of 
Montſerrat : but that prince dying, and leaving a ſon, as yet an infant, named 
Baldwin, this young prince had been, by his uncle, declared his ſucceſſor in the 
throne, and crowned in that capacity. It was ſtill neceſſary to provide ſome per- 
fon, qualified by his courage, reſolution, prudence, and military {kill, to make head 
againſt the ſuperior forces of Saladine, and to manage the affairs of the government 
during young Baldwin's minority. With this view Sibylle had been remarried to 
Guy de Lufignan ; who being concerned in the death of Patrick earl of Saliſbury, in 
A. D.1 168, had from that time quitted Poitou, and retired to the Holy Land : but Guy 
being found unequal to the charge, and Raimond count of Tripeli pretending to it, there 
was great danger of a civil war between the two competitors, and no way ſeemed ſo 
likely to prevent an evil which would ruine all the affairs of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt, 
as to engage ſome European prince of great reputation to- come thither with an 
army of his ſubjects for their ſuccour, The king of England was nearly related to 
Baldwin, and ſeemed, by his known prudence and experience, the moſt capable of 
any to reconcile the contending parties: it was accordingly upon him that Baldwin 
and his council caſt their eyes; and ſent Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, with the 
great maſters of the hoſpitallers and templars, to ſollicite him to undertake the expe- 
dition. The laſt of theſe died in the journey: but the two former came in 
February to England, with the letters of Pope Lucius, preſſing the king to embark 

in the enterprize. ts | | 
HxNRY was making a progreſs in the north of his kingdom, when theſe embaſ- 
fadors arrived: but ſtopping ſhort in it, returned immediately to Reading; where 
he gave them audience, and received from the patriarch the keys of the holy ſepul- 
chre *, and the royal banner of Jeruſalem, but delivered them back to him to keep, 
till he had conſulted the prelates and nobility of his kingdom. He accordingly 
ſummoned them to meet, on the firſt Sunday in Lent, at Clerkenwell in London, in a 
great council; at which thoſe of Scotland, with king William at their head, likewiſe 
aſſiſted: and the matter being there conſidered, it was the 3 general opinion, that 
the king's accepting the crown of Jeruſalem, and going on an expedition thither, 
was inconſiſtent with the ſafety of his own kingdom. Henry offered to the patriarch 
to ſend a ſupply of money; but this was not ſo proper a relief in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of the Holy Land, as a prince of the houſe of Anjou : and ſince the king 
could not go in perſon, the embaſſadors defired at leaſt one of his ſons; upon which 
Jahn offered his ſervice, and begged earneſtly for leave to go to Jeruſalem. This 
was inconſiſtent with the Fiſb ſcheme, nor would Henry's fondneſs for his ſon per- 
mit him to engage in ſo remote and hazardous an expedition, from whence few 
returned: he choſe rather to defer taking any reſolution, till he had conſulted ihe 
king of France; from whom he had moſt to apprehend, whillt abſent from his 
dominions. Many of his knights and barons received the croſs immediately from 


, 


the patriarch *: and the king ſet out with him, on April 17, the Tueſday in Pai a 
week, for Normandie. He had ſoon after a conference with the king of Franc: at 
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money: but, to the patriarch's mortification, neither of them would go in perſon. 
pull ir might perhaps have gone on an expedition to the Holy Land without 
any inconvenience to his affairs; he had nothing to dread from Henry's juſtice and 
ble inclinations: but this laſt had every thing to fear from the graſping 
humour, and ambitious views, of the other; who having, at his entrance upon the 
government of France, formed a ſcheme for reuniting to the monarchy all the pro- 
vinces and fiefs, that had, in the courſe of ſeveral ages, been diſmembered from it, 
ſuck at nothing to effect his purpoſe. Henry had ſtill ſtronger reaſons againſt ſuch 
an expedition, on account of the circumſtances of his own family, and the diſſen- 
tions of his ſons; who, when no longer controlled by his preſence, would ſoon 
have made all his dominions a miſerable ſcene of blood, confuſion, and deſolation *, 
Richard had, in the beginning of this year, left Eng/and with his father's leave, 
and returned to Guienne: but was no ſooner got thither, than forgetting the oaths. 
he had lately taken of allegiance to the king, and for maintaining amity with his 


brother, he fortified his caſtles, and invaded Geffrey's territories of Bretagne. 


Henry arriving in Normandie, was obliged to raiſe an army to reduce him to obe- 
dience: but deſirous to avoid bloodſhed, had recourſe to an expedient for prevent- 
ing it, which ſucceeded. Queen Eleanor had been the chief author * of the firſt 
rebellion of his ſons, and to keep her from the like practices for the future, had 
been kept from that time under confinement ; till her daughter, the dutcheſs of 
Saxony, coming into England, ſhe had been ſet at liberty, and a court was kept for 
them both at Windſor. The king now ſent for her over, and ordered Richard, 
without any delay, to ſurrender all Guienne to her, as her undoubted right; other- 


wiſe ſhe ſhould come in perſon, with a great army, to recover her inheritance. | 


Richard, with all his haughty ſpirit, had yet a ſtrong principle of juſtice, and a 
great affection for his mother: and the people of Guienne had a profound reſpect 
for the heireſs of their ancient race of princes. Theſe motives inclining him to 
hearken to the advice of his friends on this occaſion, he delivered up Guienne with 
all the fortreſſes in it to his mother: and laying down his arms, ſubmitted, and made 
his father's court the place of his abode. 
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Vaudreuil, and the two kings promiſed in concert to ſend large ſupplies of men and Henzy I. 


XLVII. RicnaRD's behaviour, whilſt he continued there, was ſo modeſt and 4. D. 1186. 


dutiful, that his father thought he might venture to truſt him again with Guienne 3: 


SWNS 
reaty with 


and Raimond count of Toulouſe having, on ſome pretence or other, impriſoned ſeveral France, and 


merchants of that country, the king gave his ſon a vaſt ſum of money, to enable 
him to procure ſatisfaction for the injury. Richard repairing immediately into 
Cuienne, raiſed an army, and waſted the count's territories; who applied in vain to 
the count of France for affiſtance, Philip either did not think it a favourable time 
for attacking Henry, or his hands were tied up by the treaty he had lately made 
wich him in a conference held a little before Lent, near Giſors : in which the former 
convention about Margaret's annuity, in lieu of her jointure, had been confirmed, 
and it was provided, that Richard ſhould marry Philip's ſiſter Adelars. This laſt 
prince renounced, on his part, all the claim which he or his father Louis had to 
Giſors, and its dependencies: and engaged never to diſpute any more with the king 
of England, or Richard, or their heirs, upon that ſubject. Thus was peace made: 
but Margaret being! ſoon after married to Bela king of Hungary, her removal into 
fo diſtant a country gave occaſion to a new diſpute about the payment of her join- 
ture, and Philip revived his former pretenfions, Henry, however, leaving every 
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HNA IL thing ſecure abroad, ſeized the opportunity of this interval of hoſtilities to paſs over 
Did into England; landing, on April 27, at Southampton. | 
Tux affairs, that called him thither, were the filling up of eight vacant ſees, and 
the eſtabliſhing of a firm friendſhip with William king of Scotland" ; both which 
he effected to his mind in three great councils held, the one at Oxford, ſoon after his 
arrival, the ſecond at Wodeſtoke, in the beginning of September, and the laſt on the 
fourteenth of the ſame month, at Marlborough. It was with this view, that?, upon 
the death of Simon de Senlis, the third of the name, without iſſue, he had the year 
before given the earldom of Huntingdon to that king (who immediately conveyed 
it to his brother David) and now, in the firſt of theſe councils, propoſed to him 
that ſince William could not marry the daughter of the dutcheſs of Saxony, by * 
ſon of their conſanguinity, he would give him one of his relations, Ermengarde, 
daughter of Richard. ſon of Roſcelin, viſcount of Beaumont le Reger, by Conftance, 
natural daughter of Henry I, his own grandfather. William, by the advice of his 
council, agreed to the propoſal: and whilſt the young lady was ſent for, returned 
with his earls and barons into Scotland; having firſt renewed their oaths of fealty, 
given hoſtages, and undertaken to reduce Roland, fon of Uchtred; who, upon the 
- death of his uncle Gilbert, ſon of Fergus, had got poſſeſſion of all Gallmpay 3, 
Gilbert had died the year before, on New-Year's day: and Duncan, his fon and 
heir, being then an hoſtage in the court of England, under the king's protection, 
Roland had made uſe of the opportunity afforded by his abſence, to invade the 
country, and make himſelf maſter of it, by the ſlaughter of all the barons, that 
offered to reſiſt. He now ſtood on his defence, till Henry himſelf advanced at the 
head of a numerous army to Carliſle; when he thought fit to come thither, and 
made his ſubmiſſion, upon the condition of being ſuffered to enjoy his father's 
eſtate, and of ſtanding to the judgment of the king's court with regard to his uncle 
Gilbert's, claimed by Duncan. The king of Scotland, with his brother David, and 
the Scotch nobility, obliged themſelves by oath, to make war on Roland, if he 
receded from the fealty he ſwore on this occaſion to Henry: and Yoſceline biſhop of 
Glaſgow engaged to put him under an excommunication, till he made ſatisfaction to 
the king of England. William's marriage with Ermengarde was ſolemnized on 
September 5, at Wodefloke : and Henry gave up to him the caſtle of Edenburgb, with 
an hundred marks rent, and forty knights fees, by way of a portion with the lady, 


Prince G/- XLVIII. Tuis alliance was a very ſeaſonable proviſion for the quiet of England, 
SED Henry having, about a fortnight before the marriage, loſt his ſon Gefrey duke of 
qiſpute with Bretagne, whoſe deceaſe had like to have proved the occaſion of new troubles. 
* This young prince was naturally + eloquent and crafty ; had conſiderable talents, 
and a perſuaſive tongue, but very bad ſentiments: he was a great maſter in the 
art of diſſimulation; and under the ſmootheſt words, and moſt ſolemn profeſſions, 
knew how to cover the worſt deſigns, which his malevolence and ingratitude to his 
father could ſuggeſt. He was very fond of all 5 military exerciſes: and this fond- 
neſs ſeryed for a pretext, to colour his going to the court of France, where turna- 
ments were moſt in faſhion, and continually uſed ; though his real deſign was to 
enter into a cloſer union with Philip. He had defired his father to give him the 
county of Anjou* : but his elder brother Richard not conſenting to it, he had met 
with a denial. This firing his reſentment, he reſolved to be revenged of both, by the 
means of the king of France; with whom he agreed to hold Bretagne of him in val . 
ſalage, to throw off all ſubjection to his own father, and to invade Normandie. Pro- 
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vidence cut him off in the midſt of theſe treacherous deſigns; he being unhorſed in Hzxay II. 
one of thoſe turnaments, and (as the: pride and obſtinacy of his heart would not Fp. 
allow him to yield himſelf to the victors) trodden under foot, and bruiſed in fuck = ; 
a mant er, that he fell ill, and was carried off in a few days by a feyet ** This 
child of per dition (as Hoveden ſays he was generally called, on account of his per- 
ſidiouſneſs to his father) died on Auguſt 19: and was buried in the choir of Notre 
Dame, at Paris; leaving behind him only one daughter, named Eleanor. 
Tux ſuperiority of Bretagne had been granted, together with Normianiie, by | 
Charles the Simple, to Rollo, and had been enjoyed by his deſcendants : it had been 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by William the Conqueror, and from his time homage had been 
frequently done by the counts or dukes of that province to the kings of England, in 
right of their dutchy of Normandie. Philip purſuing conſtantly his great ſcheme 
for reuniting to the Domaine all the fiefs that had been granted away by his pre- 
deceſſors, claimed as lord paramount, the cuſtody of the whole province, with the 
wardſhip of the heireſs, till ſhe came to be of age to be married: and enforced his 
demand with threats, in caſe of a refuſal*. Henry, to prevent the effect of thoſe 
menaces, ſent Ralf de Glanville, Walter de Coutances archbiſhop of Rite, and 
William de Mandeville earl of Eſſex and Albemarle, his embaſſadors to the court of 
France: who ſucceeded firſt in making a truce till S. Hilary, and afterwards in pro- 
longing it to Eaſter. What rendered a peace the more difficult, was an encounter 
that had lately happened near Giſors, between Henry de Veir, governor of the place, 
and Ralf de Vaus, a French knight; who being killed in it, Philip had reſented his 
death ſo highly, as to ſeize the effects of all Henry's ſubjects in France; which pro- 
duced a like ſeizure of the chattels of the French in Normandie and Guzenne : but 
on the truce, both fides made reſtitution. Guyomar de Leon®, and his brother Herve, 
encouraged by Geffrey's death, raiſed likewiſe ſome diſturbances in Bretagne: but 
the dutcheſs Canſtance + being, on March 29, Eafter day, in the year following, deli- 
vered, at Nantes, of a ſon named Arthur, the Bretons in general were ſo pleaſed 
with this event, that the province was ſoon pacitied. - 4 | 
Tux death of Geffrey diverted Henry from ſending his ſon Jobn again into Fre- J. P. 1185. 
land; being leſs concerned to make an entire conqueſt of that realm, than to pre- SW 
vent a war with Philip. Cardinal Ofavian and Hugh Nonant had come over in 
Chriſtmas holidays 5, being ſent by the Pope as his legates, à latere, to hear and de- 
termine all cauſes (if there were any) in which appeals had been made to him: a 
commiſſion, which, if ſuffered to be executed, could not but be much to the diſ- 
grace and detriment of the kingdom. Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
already got himſelf inveſted with the character of legate, looked upon their coming 
as an affront; and joined with his ſuffragans againſt their ſtay ; ſuggeſting to the 
king, that as he was obliged to go abroad, in order to make a peace with France, he 
might take them along with him, to act as mediators in the treaty. They landed 
with him, on Tueſday, February 17, at Witſand; where they were met by the counts 
of Flanders, Blois, and Guiſnes, and convoyed by them to Aumale in Normandie. 
The two kings had afterwards a conference, on April 5, at Gue S. Remi: but after 
a long debate, the treaty came to nothing, by reaſon of Philip's unreaſonable 
demands. Both princes prepared for war; Henry, by levying about Whitſontide a 
mighty army, which he divided into four parts, under his ſons Richard and John, 
the earl of Albemarle, and his natural ſon Geffrey, to defend different quarters of his 
dominions; Philip, by more clandeſtine meaſures, endeavouring to debauch the 
other's vaſſals. Thus he gained over Urſe de Fretteval, and the count of Nevers, 
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Henzy II. to whom Henry had lately given in marriage * the relict of Eudes de Maudun, with 
D185 the wardſhip of the heir; a kindneſs, which the other returned by treacheroyſ 


40.1188.  XLIX. Henzy, after paſſing the Chriſtmas at Caen, was got to Barfleur in order 
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delivering up the place, and revolting openly to Philip. This tempted the king of 
France to invade Berry, and lay ſiege to Chateauroux z which was defended by the 
two ſons of the king of England, who marched to their relief, reſolved to venture 
an engagement. The two armies came in fight of each other on Midſummer eve 
and were drawn up in order to engage; when upon the legate's denouncing Met 
themas, in the Pope's name“, againſt whoever ſhould oppoſe a peace, and by the 
mediation of the prelates and nobility of both realms, a truce for two years was 
concluded: Henry agreed to it the eaſier, becauſe he ſuſpected treachery; Richard 
having, without his knowledge, had a private conference with Philip. This leav- 
ing all things in their preſent ſtate, the king of France retained Yſoudun, and the 
ſervice of Urſe de Fretteval, till the end of that term; during which there was to be 
a ceflation of hoſtilitieeeeee s. B&D. 2208994 
Turs treaty proved very fatal to the king of England, as it enabled Philip to 
debauch Richard; whom he invited to Paris, and kept there a long time, treating 
him with extraordinary honours, and the moſt endearing careſſes. They were 
ſcarce ever aſunder from each other, by day or night; they cat at one table; they 
lay in the ſame chamber, and often in the fame bed: and appeared in every thing 
like ſworn, brothers. Henrys was amazed at this ſudden intimacy, and waited to 
ſce in what it would terminate: he ſuſpected ſome ill deſign, and put off his return 
to England, on that account. It ſoon appeared, that his ſuſpicions: were juſtly 
founded; for after frequent meſſengers ſent, in vain, to recal his ſon from the court 
of France, with aſſurances, that he would grant him every thing he could aſk in 
reaſon, Richard promiſed to come to him: but inſtead of doing ſo, went to Chinn; 
| ſeized Henry's treaſures which were there kept; and paſſing into Guienne, fortified 
his caſtles, and abſolutely refuſed coming to his father. This was not a very proper 
method ta obtain what he moſt wanted; having taken it into his head, either at 
Philip's ſuggeſtion, or out of the ambition of his own heart, that he ought to be 
_ crowned king; as his elder brother had been in the life time of his father, The 
king had ſuffered ſo much by that experiment, from a ſon, whom, at the time he 
made it, he had no reaſon from any part of his conduct to ſuſpect, that he was not 
at all inclined to make another of the ſame kind without any neceſlity ; eſpecially in 
favour of one, who openly ſet him at defiance, and by entering into the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip, perhaps into hoſtile meaſures, with his mortal enemy, could not pretend 
to any ſhare of his confidence. He ſent however ſeveral meſſages to Richard by 
perſons ;. who at laſt made him ſenſible of the ill conſequences of his behaviour, 
and of the ill deſigns of thoſe who laboured to ſow diſcord between him and his 
father. The young prince came, and made his ſubmiſſion; doing homage to Henry 
at Angers, and taking a ſolemn oath, that he would never deviate more from his 
own duty, and the king's allegiance: but being naturally haſty and impetuous in his 
meaſures, he ſoon after received the croſs + from the archbiſhop of Tours, without 
the conſent or knowledge of his father; being the firſt nobleman in all the provinces 
of France, that engaged in the Groifade. LEY 


The kw of to embark for England; when he received notice of the king of France's threats, 


England and that he would deſtroy all his foreign territories with fire and ſword *, if he did not 

_ —_ Za immediately either reſtore Giſors, or cauſe his ſon Richard to marry Adelais. This 

wy ſubjects meſlage Feten 2 ſtop to his journey, produced a conference in the uſual place 
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between Gifors and Trie under a prodigious elm; which ſhaded ſome thouſands of HE » xv IT. 
perſons, and covered ſeveral acres of land with its branches. It was held on Y Dig 


| January 21, by the two kings, attended by prince Richard, with the prelates and 
nobility of both kingdoms. Thither came likewiſe the archbiſhop of Tyre; Who 
brought from the Holy Land a melancholy account of its being over-run, Jeruſalem 
taken, and all the towns and fortreſſes of the Chriſtians in the eaſt (except Antioch, 
fre, and Tripoli) reduced by Saladine: and was ſent to ſollicite ſuccours from the 
princes of Europe; The relation, which this prelate gave, of the diſaſters and 
miſeries of the CMMiſtians in thoſe parts, ſo affected all the audience, that the two 
kings, laying aſide their ancient animoſity, agreed to a truce: and turned all their 
thoughts to the relief of Paleſtine, They both received the croſs from the hands 
of the archbiſhop, reſolving to go thither in perſon; their example was followed by 
Philip count of , Flanders, and an infinite number of prelates and nobles of both 
kingdoms. They were all to raiſe the greateſt body of forces they poſſibly could 
for this expedition; each nation being to be diſtinguiſhed by the colour of its 
badge; the French by red, the Engh/h by white, and the Flemings by green, croſſes. 
A plenary indulgence was publiſhed in the Pope's. name, for thoſe that engaged 
in the Croz/ade, and made a ſincere confeſſion of their fins: and certain rules or 
ordinances were agreed on, for preventing luxury, libertiniſm, and other diſorders; 
which had occaſioned former enterprizes of the ſame nature to miſcarry. To 
defray, the charges of the war, it was reſolved, that a tenth (called generally the 
Saladine tenth) of all rents and chattels, as well of the clergy as laity, ſhould be 
raiſed in the territories of all theſe princes; who. retired to their homes, to provide, 
with all poſſible diſpatch, whatever was neceſſary for the expedition. 
| Henxy having given orders for raiſing this tenth in his foreign territories, ſailed 
from Dzeppe to England, landing, on January 30, at Winchelſea: and loſt no time in 
ſummoning a general council of his prelates and nobility, on February 113, at Ge- 
dington; where it was agreed to lay a tenth upon all the counties, cities, and bur- 
roughs in the kingdom. It was a tenth of all rents and moveables, except of. corn 
growing this year, armes, horſes, cloaths, veſtments, and jewels: and being levied 
both upon the clergy and laity, on Jews +, as well as Chri/tians, was to be collected 
and paid by the Candlemas following. Every perſon, whether eccleſiaſtick or 
laick, that went on this expedition, was exempted from paying to the tax, and 
might levy a tenth on his own vaſſals or tenants : he had a privilege likewiſe granted 
him, of mortgaging his rents, whether ecclefiaſtical or ſecular, for three years; the 
mortgagee being to receive all the fruits thereof for that term, whatever became of 
other creditors5. The king ſent Hugh biſhop of Durham, and ſome other noble- 
men to preſs William king of Scotland to raiſe a like tenth in his realm; which he 
readily promiſed, and was very deſirous to do, if he could get his vaſſals to conſent. 
With this view he ſummoned a general convention of all his prelates, earls, and 
barons, and an infinite number of his vaſſals or free tenants: and propoſed the matter 
to them in the preſence of the Engliſb embaſſadors. After a debate on the ſubject, 
the council rejected the propoſal, and reſolved to give no tenth; declaring further, 
that they wopld never give it, even though the king of England, and their lord the 
king of Scotland ſhould ſwear, they would have it from them: nor could either 
fair or rough words, the perſuaſions of William, or the remonſtrances of the embaſ- 
fadors, divert them from this reſolution. We ſee in this relation a remarkable ac- 
count, as well of the conſtituent members of a Scotch parliament, which was un- 
„ Hoveden. * Benedidh. p. 496, 497, & eq. upon the king's Obrifien ſabjecke, and foxty thou- 
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Hen xy II. doubtedly formed upon the plan of that in England, as of their power! 
D185 of money, and the — of taxes upon the fabjeRt. enen. 
Prince Rich- L. IN the mean time, ſome diſturbances * broke out in Guienne: where Artes 
ard, in.con- count of Engouleſme, Geffrey de Rancone, and Geffrey de Lufignan roſe. © + 
France, begins armes againſt prince Richard, and committed great depredation on his lands om 
bes, he attacked them fo briſkly, that they were ſoon reduced. This prince . 
revenge ſome inſults received from the count of Toulouſe, made an _. 
into his country: and took Peter Seilun, who had put his lord upon arreſtin 
the merchants of Guieme. The count, by way of reprifal, ſcized Roher pr, 
and Ralf Fraſer, two Engliſb knights that were paſſing through his territories, in 
their return from a pilgrimage to S. Iago de Compoſtella: and would not ſet them 
at liberty till Seil un was releaſed. Richard rejected the condition, deeming it a re. 
nouncing of the protection of St. James, and the privileges of a pilgrimage, to 
any ranſome for freeing the Engliſb: and it was on thoſe accounts that the king 
of France ordered them to be releaſed. The count however would not comply : 
and Philip, who would not come into thoſe parts to make peace between them, te. 
turned to France, ſeeing them too much inflamed to come to any accommoda- 
tion*. But Richard taking Morſſac, and ſeventeen caſtles in the neighbourhood of 
Toulouſe, Raimond was ſoon obliged to apply again for ſuccour to the king of France, 
who complaining of his invaſion to Henry, received from him an anſwer, which 
ought to have given him ſome confuſion, as it aſcribed to him a diſturbance, that 
interrupted the proſecution of the croiſade, The king of England, ſent him word 
that what his ſon had done about Toulouſe 3, was without his conſent, and againſt his 
will; nor was it in his power to remedie it : and that Richard had ſent him word 
by the archbiſhop of Dublin, that all his proceedings in that invaſion were taken in 
concert with the king of France, and by his advice, becauſe the count would not 
join in the late treaty for engaging in the eroĩſade. Philip finding his clandeſtine 
meaſures diſcovered, and having it more at heart to add one town to the domaine of 
France than to recover all Paleſtine out of the hands of the infidels, thought fit at 
laſt to throw of the maſk. He had ſworn to ſuſpend all differences, and forbear 
hoſtilities till the croifade was over; he had as a ſworn brother in that enterprize, 
undertaken the protection of Henry's foreign dominions : but forgetting all obliga- 
tions of honour and conſcience!“, he now fell with an army into Berry. He had 
been treating for ſome time with the barons of this province, and with thoſe of 
Auvergne, to debauch them from their allegiance to the king of England: and they, 
gained by his promiſes, were ready to join him, and deliver up their caſtles for his 
ſervice, It is an eaſy matter in ſuch a caſe for a prince to make conqueſts, more 
for his advantage than glory: and Philips was received without any oppoſition into 
the important towns of Chateauroux, Argentan, and Levroux, and into all the other 
fortreſſes of the nobility of Berry; nothing being left to Henry but Loches, and the 
caſtles of his own demeſne, in that province. The king of France, having 
made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of Auvergne in the ſame manner, 
fell into Tauraine; where he took Mont- Richard and Buzangais : and Bouchard count 
of Vendome declaring for him, delivered up the place and territory adjoining. All 
the pretence which Philip had for theſe hoſtilities, was Richard's invaſion 
of the county of Toulouſe; a meaſure ſo convenient for the former's purpoſes, 
that (as the latter's quarrel with Raimond ſeems to have ſlept afterwards, without 


any farther proſecution) there ſeems very little reaſon to doubt. of its being made 
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in concert with him, and of Richard's being an acceflary to the general defection H x 
of the barons of Berry and Auvergne, : Eg 
Tur king of England ſeems to have been all this time intent only upon providing 
ſor his expedition to the Holy Land; for which purpoſe he had got Baldwin arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, to preach up the croiſade in Wales, and employed others to 
promote It in England. He had ſent alſo embaſſadors, as well to the emperor of 
Germany, to engage him in the fame deſign, as to Bela king of Hungary and Curſac 
Angeli emperor of Conſtantinople, to provide ſu pplies of victuals for his forces that 
were to paſs through their territories, He was much fi rprized to hear of Philip's 
breach of the ſtipulations between them, without any provocation given on his part, 
and of the great progreſs he had made in Berry and Auvergne ; and immediately diſ- 
patched archbiſhop Balduin, with the biſhops of Lincoln and Chefter to the court 
France, to know the meaning of theſe hoſtilities, and to demand reſtitution of tlie 
places taken. Philip, having little to ſay in excuſe of his conduct, would not give 
audience to thoſe embaſſadors: and Henry, ſeeing no proſpect of a peace, was 
obliged to go over into Normandie; landing on Tuly 11, at Bar fleur, and carrying 
with him a great army of Engliſb, beſides ſeveral thouſands of Meſſb infantry. Theſe 
forces he increaſed with new levies in Normandie3 : but kept himſelf quiet for ſome. 
days, till he bad ſent the archbiſhop of Rozen, with other embaſſadors, to the 
king of France, to demand reſtitution of all he had taken, and ſatisfaction for the damages 
he had done; and in failure thereof to renounce all fealty to him, and to declare that he 
ſhould regard him for the future, as his mortal enemy. The biſhop of Beauvais had in 
the mean time burnt the towns of Blangy and Aumale : and the embaſſadors 
returning with Philip's anſwer, that he was reſolved to continue the war till he had 
reduced all Berry and the Vexin Normand, Henry entered the territories of France, 
burnt S. Clair fur Epte and other towns; and on Tueſday Auguſt 30, advanced to 
Mante, where the king of France was ſaid to be with his army. That prince's 
forces were much weakened by the departure of many of the nobleſſe, who had 
retired to their ſeats to take care of the vintage: only a ſmall ſkirmiſh happened 
near the place, in which Villiam des Barres, a French knight, was taken, but got off 
on breach of his parole. Henry ſeeing no likelihood of a battle, marched to Jury; 
from whence various parts of his army, ſpreading themſelves over the borders of 
France on that fide, burnt Danville, Dreux, and other places, Philip ſeeing this 
havock made in his territories+, ſued to Henry for peace, offering to reſtore all he 
had taken in Berry: and a conference was held for that purpoſe near Giſors, for 
three days together, without coming to an agreement. Whether the king of France 
was nettled at any thing that had paſſed in the debates on this occaſion, or was 
vexed at the ill ſucceſs of the treaty, he 5 ſhewed his reſentment in a manner too 
mean for a great prince, by deſtroying the fine elme, that grew near Gi/ors, but 
in the French territories, ſo celebrated by W. Brito in his Philliprade®; under which 
their conference had been held ; becauſe his adverſary took delight in. it, and that 
it might be no more the ſcene of treaties. | | 5 | 
7 THERE is a Circumſtance ſubſequent to this conference, which looks as if the 
ill ſucceſs of it was owing to ſome unreaſonable demands on the part of Philip; 
the counts of Flanders and Blois, with ſeveral other counts and barons of France, 
immediately laying down their armes, and declaring they would never uſe them 
more againſt Chriſtians, till they were returned from their expedition to Feruſalem. 
The king of France, thus deſerted by his vaſſals, defired another conference; probably 
with no other view, than to remove their ſcruples, by ſeeming to have peaceable 
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Ha ur I. inclinations: it was held on O. 7. and ended like the former. For after cer 
7 thing in appearance was ſettled by Pbilip's conſenting to reſtore to the king of 

England, all that had been taken ſince the late truce, and Richard. agreeing to 
make a like reſtitution to the count of Toulouſe ; the king of France, demanded the 
caſtle of Pacey as a pledge for Henry's keeping the articles; when he who had 
broke his own faith ſo ſcandalouſly, ought with much more reaſon to have given 
than aſked, ſuch a ſecurity. The king of England rejefting this condition, the 
conference broke up: and Neulon fon of Urſe de Fretteval, returned into Henry's 
obedience; giving his own ſon, with ſome of his relations, as hoſtages for aſſu- 
rance of his fidelity. The negociations for peace however wereſt ill carried on 
meſſengers between the two kings, with ſuch a proſpect of ſucceſs, that the king of 
England ſent back his Welſb troops, and all his hired ſoldiers: and a conference 
was agreed on, to be held near Bon-moulins on Nov. 8, for adjuſting all the 
articles. 

Tux king had in the late treaty ſome reaſon to ſuſpect a colluſion between his 
ſon Richard and Philip : he now found his ſuſpicions fully verified, by the latter 
manner of treating, and by the open declarations of the former. The king of 
France offered indeed to give up all that had been taken, but clogged this offer with 
two extraordinary conditions: one was, that his ſiſter Alice ſhould be married to 
Richard; the other, that all the king's ſubjects, as well in England as in all his 
foreign dominions, ſhould take an oath of allegiance to Richard. The firſt of 
theſe propoſals might be made by Philip with ſome decency, if he would at the fame 
time have given up Bourges, and performed the other conditions of the contra& 
for the marriage of the two parties : yet nothing of that kind was offered. But the 
laſt was certainly very improper to be made by an enemy : and ſeemed the effec of 
a conſpiracy between Philip and Richard, to ſtrip Henry of his crown, if he had 
complied with the motion. The king had ſuffered too much from the crowning of 
his eldeſt ſon, and allowing his nobility to ſwear fealty to him, not to ſee the miſchiefs 
which ſuch a ſtep - would produce in the caſe of Richard; eſpecially, when it was 
forced upon him in ſuch a manner, that the young prince would conſider himſelf as 

| obliged for it, not ſo much to him as to his enemy, of whoſe influence on his ſon, 
b the father had already too much reaſon to complain, Thus he made no difficulty, 
in rejecting this laſt condition: and Richard, hot in his temper and haſty in his 

meaſures, threw himſelf immediately at the king of France's feet ; ſwore fealty to 

him; and did homage for Normandie and all the provinces held of the * crown of 

France; the inveſtiture whereof Philip gave him, and promiſed to reſtore him 

Chateauroux, Youdun, and all that he had taken in Berry; though he did not make 

good his word, at leaſt as to Chateauroux. Thus was the myſtery of iniquity (as 

Neubrigenfis calls it) which had been working for ſome time, at laſt made publick. 

THrs ſtep ſeems to have been taken after the two kings had agreed upon a truce, 

, till Hilary; for whilſt Henry was in an aſtoniſhment at Richard's action, and muſing 

. on the meaning of ſuch a conſpiracy, Philip went off, accompanied by that young 
prince, to the amazement of all preſent: and the king finding himſelf left alone, 
retired to take proper meaſures for preventing their deſigns; making haſte himſelf 
into Guienne, and ſending Geffrey his chancellor to take care of Anjou, and ſecure 
the fortreſſes of that country againſt the attempts of Richard as well as Philip. The 
conference laſted three days, and ſeems to have laſted ſo long by Henry's propoſing, 
that inſtead of protracting a troubleſome diſpute, by reſtoring what had been ſeized 
fince their taking the croſs, and leaving matters in the ſtate they were in before, 
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they might rather, by the advice of their prelates and barons then aſſembled, make He x xv II. 
peace that ſhould be laſting, This was warmly oppoſed by Richard; who TY, ox 


having taken Cabors, and reduced all the province of Qyercy, declared abſolutely, 
that he would not part with a whole county, and other parcels of his demeſnes, 
with a revenue of above a thouſand marks a year, for the fief of Chateau- 
ux and the caſtles of 1Joudun and Gragay, which were only to be held of him and 
France, and were not his own demeſnes. It was perhaps for this reaſon that the 
cardinal * of Albano, ſent by Pope Clement III, as his legate, to make peace between 
the two crowns, excommunicated Richard as the great obſtacle to the peace, ſoon 
after this conference. Clement * was uneaſy at the delay of the expedition to the 
Holy Land, and imputing that delay to the king of France's meaſures, ſent the car- 
dinal of Anagni to ſucceed Albano (who died preſently after his ſentence againſt 
Richard) with orders to reconcile the two kings, if poſſible: and this new legate 
coming into France, in the beginning of the next year, prevailed with them both to 
promile, that they would refer all their diſputes to his judgment, and that of the 
biſhops of Reims, Bourges, Rouen, and Canterbury. 

Tux laſt of theſe prelates 3 was ſent by the king of England to reclaim his ſon: 
but Richard's head was fo full of jealouſies, which his French friends had inſtilled 
into him, that he had loſt all ſenſe of his filial duty; and would hearken to no 
overtures. Henry had ever ſhewn a great fondneſs for all his children : and the 
affection he now expreſſed to John (who alone of his ſons, beſides Richard, was 
{till living, though he had done little for him) was made uſe of as an handle to ſuggeſt 
to Richard, that the father intended to diſinherit him, and to leave the crown to his 
younger brother. There was not the leaſt fact to ſupport this ſuggeſtion, nor the 
leaſt reaſon to imagine, that Henry ever entertained ſuch a deſign: but his rejecting 
the artful and enſnaring propoſal made him by the king of France at the laſt confe- 
rence, for transferring the allegiance and homage of his ſubjects to Richard, ſerved 
this laſt inſtead of a thouſand proofs, and cauſing him to give credit to that male- 
volent ſuggeſtion, threw him headlong into the arms of Philip. When a notion 
hath once got poſſeſſion of the imagination, the more groundleſs it is, the leſs 
capable is it of being removed by reaſon: and Rzchard was too full of his own 
merits, to lend an ear to thoſe conſiderations; which would juſtify his father in 
that refuſal, and rendered himſelf utterly unworthy of ſo great a confidence. He 
now made it his buſineſs to raiſe up all the enemies he could againſt his father“: 
and as people are naturally diſpoſed to worſhip the riſing ſun, he drew off many of 
the nobility of Normandie, Anjou, and Gutenne from his ſervice, and reinforced the 
French army with the troops, that uſed to ſerve under him in the laſt of thoſe pro- 
vinces. Ralf de Fougeres, and the turbulent barons of Bretagne, who had ever 
been partizans of France, and embarked in every rebellion againſt Henry, now 
declared themſelves for Richard: and ſeveral others, that had uſed to adhere to the 
Engliſh intereſt in that country, engaged in the party of the ſucceſſor to a crown, of 
which they expected ſoon to ſee him in poſſeſſion 5; his father being ſeized with an 
illneſs, which falling upon a conſtitution already broken, at a time when the mind 
was oppreſſed with an infinity of cares and vexation, put his life in imminent dan- 
ger®, Theſe noblemen were ſo well unif& in their meaſures, that they made a 
formal agreement in writing with Philip and Richard; obliging themſelves to 
acknowledge the latter for their lord, upon condition, that peace ſhould not be made 
without providing for their ſecurity, and comprehending them in the treaty. | 

Tur truce 7, expiring at S. Hilary, was followed by the inſurrection of theſe 
conſpirators, and by ſome incurſions of Richard into his father's territories: but 


© Hoveden, p- 649. Benedict. p. 534. Cbran. Gervaſ. col. 1539. 4 Neubr. |. iii. 
C. 25. Benedict. p. 534+. M. Paris. 5 Chron. Gervaſ. col. 1539- * Benedict. p. 545. 1. p. = 
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theſe were ſoon ſtopped by its being renewed at the inſtance of the mediators, til 
after Eaſter. Henry was in great hopes of a peace, through the good offices of the 
legate (who preſſed it in the moſt earneſt manner) till Trinity Sund 


ay, June c; 
when a conference being held at La Ferte Bernard, Philip, to his former Gad 


of the marriage of Adelais, and the homage of all Henry's ſubject to Richard, added 
another, to which, however it might anſwer the purpoſes of France, he could not 
reaſonably expect the king's conſent; fince it was to ſend both his ſons on an expe- 
dition from which few returned, and to leave, in caſe of his mortality, all his domi. 
nions expoſed to the attempts of his enemies. He inſiſted, that prince Johm ſhould 
accompany his brother to the Holy Land: and Richard declared that he would not 
go thither without him; for fear that if his father, who was by his age and infirmi- 
ties excuſed from the voyage, ſhould die in his abſence, his brother might make uſe 
of the opportunity to ſeize the crown, or at leaſt to raiſe ſome diſturbance in his 
dominions. This was what Richard ſhould have confidered, before he had taken 
upon him the croſs, without ſo much as conſulting a father, who would ſcarce have 
given his conſent to that reſolution; though when he found it taken, he was ready 
to ſupply every thing to enable him to execute it in the moſt honourable manner 
and it would have been happy for him, if his ſon had performed his vow with as 
much expedition, as he had made it with raſhneſs. It was certainly very unrea- 
ſonable in Richard to expect, that, to correct his own blunders, his father ſhould be 
forced to commit greater, ſhould in a manner unking himſelf, divide and render 
precarious the obedience of his ſubjects, and lay a foundation, as well for diſturbing 
the quiet of his reign during his life, as for expoſing his dominions, after his de- 
ceaſe, to the ambition of a foreign invader, or the rapaciouſneſs of a turbulent 
nobility. It was well known, that he had four years before, whilſt Gefrey was 
living, and Richard was infected with no jealouſy, refuſed to allow John to go on 
the expedition propoſed: - and Philip probably, to make all the advantage he could 
of the unthinking tool he had got into his hands, inſiſted upon it, with the view of 
preventing a peace; for the conference broke off upon Henry's refuſal of this con- 
dition. The legate Anagni, who was preſent at the treaty, and uſed his beſt 
endeavours to bring it to effect, ſeems to have conſidered it in this light, when he 


| threatned to lay an interdict upon all Philips dominions; a threat which that prince 


ſlighted, but which put the furious Richard into ſuch a paſſion, that he drew his 
ſword, and would have run the legate through; if the prelates and nobility preſent, 
had not interpoſed to prevent an act, that would have ſhocked all the world as 
much as Becket's murder, and might have ruined all his and Philip's meaſures. 
HENRY, notwithſtanding the dependance he had on the Pope's mediation to 
procure a peace, ſeems to have been apprehenſive, that his enemies, in their aver- 
ſion to it, and reſolution to make the moſt of the advantages of their preſent fitua- 
tion, would find ſome means to defeat the treaty: and had ſent Ralf de Glanville to 
England, to fetch * over all his Engliſb knights, even ſuch as were generally excuſed 
from foreign ſervice, on account of their not being able to ſupport the charges of 
the voyage. The defection of his tranſmarine ſubjects, ſore or other of which 
were continually dropping off, and revolting to Richard, rendered it neceſſary for 
him to have a body of troops, not yet infected with diſloyalty, on whoſe fidelity he 


might depend in all exigencies; for ſcarce knowing whom to truſt of thoſe that 


were about him, he could not act with a vigour anſwerable to the neceſſity of his 


affairs: but his enemies did not allow him time to receive this ſuccour. - Philip 
and Richard, as ſoon as the conference was over 3, retired to Nogent de Rotrou, where 


their army lay: and advancing with it, took Ja Ferte Bernard, Montfort, Maleſta- 


Benedict. p. 541, 542. M. Paris. * Chron. Gervaſ. col. 1544 Benedici. p. 5422 543» 5 5 


ble, Beaumont, and Balon; where they reſted three days: and then making a feint, 
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as if they intended to take the road of Tours, turned ſhort, and marched to attack HE NM II. 


Le Mans*. Henry was in the place with ſeven hundred knights, and a ſmall bod 
of forces; when they appeared in fight of it on Monday, Fune 12, to his great ſur- 
prize, and put his followers into ſuch an hurry, that Stephen de Tours, ſeneſchal of 
Anjou, ſetting the ſuburbs on fire, the flame ſpread over the walls, and catched the 
houſes of the city. Grey de Bruillun endeavoured to break down a ſtone bridge 
over the Sarte, to ſtop the advance of the enemy: but before he could execute his 
defign, was attacked, wounded, and taken priſoner ; and his men flying in diſorder, 
were purſued ſo cloſe by the French, that they entered with them into the city. 
Henry ſeeing all loſt, and no poſſibility of redreſſing the diſorder, cauſed as much by 

the fire, as by the ſudden attack of the enemy, retired with his troops towards 

Frenelles; leaving only thirty knights, with ſixty of their attendants, in the tower of 
Le Mans: which being undermined and battered for three days, was then forced to 

ſurrender. The king having the next day diſpatched William Fitz Ralf, ſeneſchal of 
Normandie, and William de Mandeville earl of Eſſex and Aumale, to take care of Nor- 

nandie; and ordered his chancellor Geffrey to march with the bulk of his. army to 

Alengon, went himſelf with a ſmall train towards Angers: and was ſoon after joined 

by Geffrey, with a party of knights, at Savigny. 

In the mean time Pbilip, and Richard, who had in vain purſued his father in 
his retreat from le Mans, found eaſy conqueſts wherever they marched : the lord 
of Mont doubleau joined them and delivered up his caſtle ; thoſe of Trou, Roches 
I Eveque, Montoire, Chateau-du-loir, Chaumont, Amboiſe and Rochecorbon ſubmitted 
as readily; and on Friday June 30, they came in fight of Tours. It happened 
very luckily for them 3, that the Loire was exceeding low, and they found a ford 
to paſs their army to the other ſide of the river: and on the Monday following, 
early in the morning, ſome of their ſoldiers, without any orders, ſcaling the walls, 
entered the city without any oppoſition from the inhabitants; who either ſhut 
themſelves up in their. houſes, or retired into the caſtle, which ſoon after ſurren- 
dered. The count of Flanders +, the duke of Burgundy, and the archbiſhop of 
Reims, came thither to Philip from the conference at Azay, where they had ſettled 
articles of peace: and went from thence, the day before the city was taken, to 
Saumur, where: the king of England was, to receive his approbation of the con- 
ditions. This prince was in no condition to refuſe any that were offered: he faw 
his own forces much diminiſhed by deſertion, and no reſiſtance made to the enemy 
in places that uſed to take up ſeveral weeks in reducing; he ſuſpected treachery on 
all ſides, and knew not where to place a confidence; and in this diſtreſs agreed to 
ratify the articles 5. ** Theſe obliged Henry to do homage again to Philip, becauſe 
* he had renounced his former in the beginning of the war, and to put Adelais into 
© the hands of one of five perſons to be named by Richard, in order to be married to 
him upon his return from Palgſtine. All Henry's vaſſals were to take an oath of 
© fealty to Richard as his ſucceſſor: and ſuch of them as had revolted to this young 
© prince, were to ſtay with him, and not return to the king of England, till the laſt 
month before he ſet out for Jeruſalem; the time of which was fixed for the Mid- 
* lent following, and the rendezvous at Vezelay. Henry was to be reſtored to all 
© he poſſeſſed in Berry, before the war; but was to pay twenty thouſand marks of 
© filver to the king of France, for the charges he pretended to have been at in forti- 
* fying Chateauroux®: and the latter was to keep in his hands the cities of Le Mans 
* and Tours, the caſtle of Trou, and Chateau-de-loir (unleſs the former had a mind 
* to exchange them for Giſors, Pacey, and Nonancourt) till all the articles were 
Amal. rivet. Gir. Cambrenſ. in Anglia Sar. il. 381. * Gul. Brito Philipiade, l. iii. | 
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HexnY Il. © fulfilled.” There was another article in favour of the burgeſſes of the demeſye 
Die towns of the king of England; providing that they ſhould be free in France, pay. 

n ing only their due cuſtoms, and not be impleaded, but in caſe of felony. It is alt, 
obſervable, that there is no mention in them of John's going to Jeruſalem : which 
looks as if it had been inſiſted on before, purely to break off the treaty ; or that i 


was omitted now upon a preſumption, that the king was dying; the apprchenſion 


whereof, as Neubrigenſis ſays, haſtened the accommodation. 


King Hemy's LI. THESE articles, firſt agreed on at Azay, on June 3o, were ſigned (according 
death, cha- to M. Paris and Giraldus Cambrenfis) on Tueſday, July 4, in a ſecond conference 
children. at the ſame place; whither the king was brought extremely ill, and was carried 
thence in a litter to Chinon. He had been infirm for ſome time, and it is univer- 
fally agreed, that vexation added much to his illneſs; one occaſion whereof, 28 
Heveden ſays, was the ſeeing his favourite ſon John's name at the head of the liſt of 
thoſe, that had engaged to join Philip and Richard. But he ſtood in no need of 
that proof of John's want of affection and duty, fince notwithſtanding the very 
particular care he took of this ſon's intereſt, in the height of all his troubles, as he 
made his retreat from Le Mans, John, in a day or two after, deſerted him, and 
revolted to his enemies, in a juncture, when he was not able to bear ſuch an addi- 
tional weight of affliction. However this was, the king died of a fever 3, and a 
diſentery, the ſeventh day after he had been firſt ſeized, and two days after the arti- 
cles were ſigned, viz. on Thurſday, July 6, at Chinon + and his corpſe, attended all 
the way by his natural fon Geffrey on foot, was carried to the nunnery of Fontev- 
rault. The next day, as it lay in the abbey church, his ſon R:chard coming in, 
was not a little ſtruck with horror at the ſight of the corple+; and the more fo, 
becauſe, the moment he entered the church, the blood chanced to guſh out of both 
his father's noſtrils in ſach plenty, that the affiſtants were forced to wipe his mouth 
and face ſeveral times with a napkin. The funeral rites and ſervice were per- 
formed the day following; Richard aſſiſting at them with great decorum, and all 
the appearance of devotion, as well as Geffrey: who, as ſoon as the ceremony was 
over, delivered to him the great ſeal of his father; which he had kept in the king's 
life-time, as chancellor, and which, from the moment of his deceaſe, had been 
carefully ſealed up by the ſeals of the barons, then preſent®*. 
THrvs died, and was buried, the greateſt, the wiſeſt, the amiableſt, and the beſt 
king that had fat on the throne of England, fince the Conqueſt; though the monkiſh 
writers, in their blind zeal for Becket, and inordinate paſſion for certain eccleſiaſtical 
liberties, adapted to aggrandize the papacy, have been very injurious to his memory; 
as much perhaps by omitting his regulations and acts in the courſe of his govern- 
ment, which certainly deſerved their notice; as by the bitterneſs of their invectives, 
for which they had little foundation, beſides their own prejudices. and conjectures. 
He was the prince of the age, the moſt univerſally eſteemed in his life-time, and 
the moſt generally lamented at his death, by foreigners, as well as by his own ſub- 
jects; who found every day that they paſſed under his ſucceſſors, ſtill more occaſion 
to regret his loſs, and dated the beginning of their ſorrows. from his deceaſe. One 
of the moſt zealous partizansꝰ of Becket in the height of that. quarrel, and of his own | 


Anglia Sacr. ii. 381. 2 1b, Neubrig. L. iii. not retracting theſe: curſes at his death, notwith- 
c. 25. Benedict. 45 548. 3 Chran. Gervaſ. ſtanding all the remonſtrances of the biſbops that 
col. 1545., + 1b. Benedict. p. 545- : attended him, ſeem to be mere monkifh tales, and 

5 It ſeems reaſonable from this account, which without any foundation. The fame may be ſaid 
Giraldus Cambrenſis ſeems to have had from Gef- of ſome other circumſtances related of the con- 
Frey himſelf, whoſe life he wrote, to think, that ference of Hay. | 
there was no. biſhop preſent at Henry's death; fo Ei. S. The. I. i. Epiſt. 103. 
that the relations of his curſing his ſons, and of > 
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ſufferings, being baniſhed on that account, ſays, : he was endowed with fo many, and He wav It. 
a (ach excellent, gifts both of nature and grace, that there was not a prince in the 7 P. 118 

« world comparable to him: and if he had but ſhewed a little more deference to W bn mg 
« the church *, no encomium could come up to his merit.” That affair was of a 

delicate nature, and conſidering the notions and circumſtances of the times; 
any other prince would have ſunk under it: but he conducted himſelf in it with 

t firmneſs, as well as prudence; and under all the diſadvantages, in which the 
murder of that prelate involved him *, he came out of it, without giving up any 
one point of the royal prerogative for which he contended, or any one cuſtom, 
which the other oppoſed. The rebellion of his three eldeſt ſons, ſupported by all 
the power of France, Flanders, and Scotland, as well as by the defection of the moſt 
powerful of his nobility, was of a nature ſtill more dangerous: yet what would 
have ruined a monarch of leſs admirable talents, ſerved only to raiſe his glory: 
The mutinous- temper, and repeated revolts of his children, hindered him from 
compleating the conqueſt of Ireland, and ſettling the government of it on ſuch a 
foot, as might have preſerved it in the Engliſb ſubjection: yet he died in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of more power, and larger dominions, than any of his ſucceſſors ever enjoyed; 
and the unufual calamities, which attended his ſons, were deemed by all the world 
a juſt judgment upon them, for their unnatural behaviour. | 

Henry was of a fair, ruddy complexion, light hair, round face, middle ſtature, 

and exact proportion; his eyes blew, very beautiful, mild and engaging, when he 
was in good humour, but ſtern and ſparkling, as lightening, when he was in a paſſion; 
into which he was ſometimes ſurprized by ſudden provocations, though a moment's 
reflection brought him to himſelf, and when he expected ſhocks, no man had ever 
2 greater command of his temper 3. He was ſtrong in the arms, broad cheſted, 
fleſhy, and inclined to be corpulent : but kept down his fat by a conſtant ſeries of 
exerciſes and fatigues. He was very temperate and fober, or rather abſtinent in 
point of meat and drink ; never indulging himſelf in either, or indeed in any reſpe&, 
either in peace or war; for what time he had to ſpare, was not given to reſt, but 
employed either in reading, riding, or walking. When he had ſet out very early 
in the morning to hunt, and had ſpent the whole day in that diverſion, he minded 
the fatigue ſo little, that upon his return in the evening, he ſcarce. ever ſat down 
either before or after ſupper: but uſed to tire all his court with continual ſtanding z 
and ſuffered himſelf ſo much by this practice, never ſitting but whilſt he eat or 
rode, that it was ſuppoſed to be, in conjunction with the kicks he received from 
horſes, the cauſe of the ſwelling of his legs, and to have haſtened the breaking of 
his conſtitution. He was eloquent and perſuaſive in his diſcourſe, which was ever 
judicious, knowing well what to fay, and when to be filent; agreeable and face- 
tious in his ordinary converſation; eaſy in his carriage; affable and courteous in his 
reception of perſons; infinitely good-natured; and the politeſt prince of the age; 
very compaſſionate to all in diſtreſs, and always ready to give them relief. It was 
this goodneſs of his nature, that made him, in the beginning of his reign+, aboliſh 
the infamous and inhuman practices, which had prevailed, till his time, on all the 


By the church here can be meant only the par- admitting any appeal to Rome. So that Henry was 
ticular church of Rome, and the papal authority; really the champion for thoſe rights and liberties of 
to which Henry was indeed no friend, and endea- the church of England, and of the ſee of Canter- 
voured to reduced the power of the Pope, as low bury, which Bicket laboured, with all his might, to 
here, as it had been in the days of his grandfather. ſubvert; and ſubject to the court of Rome, Ses 
But as the author of a Life of Becket, wrote by a Anglia Sacra, ii. 52 3, 5244. N 
monk of Canterbury, two years after that prelate-s 2 Girald. Conbrey. in Anglia Sacr. ii. 430. 
death, and preferved in manuſcript in the library of Petr. Bleſenſ. pift. Arcbiepi ſtopo Panormituno. 
Lambeth, obſerves, the king's ſole view was to ſerve Hibern. expugn. I. i. c. 45. + Neubrig. |. iii. 
the church of England; to aſſert her independency; c. 26. Ge/ta Conſulum Andegav. in Dacherii Spicil. 
and to make the archbiſhop of Canterbury's court t. x. p. 406. p 5 | 
the dernier reſſert in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, without 
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Hewzyll.ſea coaſts of England, where perſons that had ſuffered ſhipwreck met with MK 

Tn uſage; enjoining all manner of good offices to be done them, and puniſhing — 
great ſeverity all, that either ſtole their goods, or abuſed their perſons. It was : 'Y 
moved him to aſſign conſtantly the tenth part of his houſhold proviſions to be * 


tributed to the poor: and * in a bad year, when corn was become extremely ſcarce ; 
Anjou and le Maine, he maintained ten thouſand needy perſons every day — 


April 1, till after harveſt; and ordered all his ſtorehouſes for meat and drink to be 
opened, for the uſe of all that ſtood in need of relief. He * had very great natural 
parts, with a ſolid judgment; and theſe much improved by an uncommon degree 
of learning; to which he had applied himſelf from his earlieſt youth: and never 
afterwards intermitted his ſtudies, except on the neceſſary calls of health or buſineſß: 
making ſome point or other thereof, the chief ſubject of his diſcourſe with learned 
men; whom he always exceedingly careſſed, and took great delight in their con- 
verſation. In this reſpect nature had been very kind, in giving him ap advantage of 
infinite ſervice to a man of his juſt obſervation and cool reflection; it was a prodi. 
gious memory, which never allowed him to forget any perſon he had ever ſeen, or 
any thing he had either read or heard, that was worth notice: and by this means 
he was perfectly verſed in hiſtory, and had always ready for uſe the experience of 
all ages. He was brave in armes, but ſtill with prudence, taking care to provide 
againſt all accidents; he excelled in military ſkill, and was intrepid in all the 
dangers of a field of battle : yet loved peace and applied all his endeavours to 
preſerve it; abhorring bloodſhed ſo much, that he regretted every common ſoldier 
that fell in the field, and never entered into a war, but in caſe of abſolute neceſſity ; 
and then none was ever more active and vigorous in its proſecution, though none 
was ever more merciful in his treatment of a vanquiſhed enemy. He was univer- 
fally allowed to be the greateſt politician of the age, wiſe in council, confiderate in 
all his meaſures; moderate in proſperity, firm in adverſity ; conſtant in his friend- 
ſhip and affections; but equally ſo in his averſions; which he did not eaſily get 
over, when once contracted. He hated pride above all things; was always ſtately to 
the proud; whilſt in talking to the poor and humble, he overflowed with kindneſs: 
he was ever liberal in point of almes,.and- on all publick occaſions, though parſi- 
monious in private matters; and his bounty was exerciſed more upon ſtrangers, than 
his own domeſticks; yet if we may judge by the wealth of ſome of theſe laſt, taken 
notice of in hiſtory, or by the grants to others mentioned in the pipe rolls of his 
reign, they did not want rewards for their ſervices. The monk of Marmoutiar, 
who wrote the Geſta Conſulum Andegaven/jum, compares him to Cato for integrity: 
and Fohannis Saburienfis*, ſpeaking of his virtues, diſtinguiſhes particularly his 
courage, vigour, magnificence, prudence, modeſty from his earlieſt youth; and 
fays, theſe were too known a part of his character for envy, either to deny or 
diſſemble; and he was ſo much of a piece in other reſpects, that it was impoſſible 
to recount all his virtues. | ed od IS + 5 
Inu xERI is one flaw in his private character, taken notice of by ancient writers; 
who charge him with incontinency; and date generally the commencement of it 
— after the rebellion of his ſons and the confinement of queen Eleanor. I have already 
ſhewn their miſtake, as to the time of his affair with Noſamund ; whoſe two ſons, 
though elder in age, were brought up with the king's legitimate children: and 
there is not the leaſt ground to ſurmiſe, that he ever acknowledged any other natural 
iſſue. The monks were fond of propagating and incouraging any idle ſtory to the 
prejudice of this king's character: and though Henry, ſo continually taken up with 


Benedict. p. 215. Dictto, col. 589. Petr. Bleſenſ, ib. Piolicrat. I. vi. c. 18. 
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buſineſs, that he had not a moment of his time unemployed, ought to be little Henav II. 
ſuſpected of the vices and amuſements of the idle world, ſuch as lewdneſs is: yet Z DR, 


ton and others charge him with having an amour with Adelais of France, 
deſigned for his fon Richard, according to a treaty made A. D. 1 169, but both too 
young at that time for marriage, and never affianced. Her being kept in England 
from that year till Henry's death; Richard's eagerneſs in demanding her for his wife 
a few months before his father's deceaſe, and rejecting her afterwards, even with 
her brother Philips conſent; and a formal ſtory (the ſcene whereof was laid in Sicily) 
of Richard then known to be affianced to his wife Berengaria, his proving Adelats to 
be delivered of a ſon, which was thought to have been gotten by his father, are the 
tences of this imputation. But the young princeſs was not fit for marriage, till 
after the rebellion of Henry, Richard and Geffrey, had made the king apprehenſive 
of the dangers of Richard's being too cloſely united with France by ſuch an alliance : 
and yet he might be willing to have her married to his ſon John, who might want 
the aſſiſtance of that crown, to ſupport him againſt an elder brother, rough, violent, 
and obſtinate. This indeed ſeems at laſt to be his deſign; Richard's demand of her 


was à mere grimace, deſigned only to diſtreſs his father, and to throw a difficulty in 
the way of the ſcheme in favour of his younger brother; he might have other 


reaſons for rejecting Adelais, beſides her being got with child, and he was not a 
man to be conſtrained to any thing againſt his inclinations, I am apt to take the 
ſtory of her being debauched, whether by Henry or by any body elſe, to 
be mere ſurmiſe, and an effect of the impertinent gueſſes of people, in order to 
account for an event; the reaſons whereof they did not underſtand. As the frailties 
of kings are ever conſpicuous, and exerciſe the curioſity of the world, it ſeems ve 
ſtrange, that if Henry really had a ſon by her, no memorial of him, not ſo much as 
his name, ſhould be ever preſerved by any writer ; nor any notice at all be taken of 
him, either by his father, or the ſons and ſucceſſors of that father; who in the 
language, and according to the practice, of that age, would have called him their 
brother, and have treated him as ſuch in many reſpects. | 
HowEveR this matter was, Henry's publick conduct as a king, was certainly 
without reproach : and it is a great misfortune, that the particular methods and regu- 
lations, which he obſerved and made, in the courſe of his civil adminiſtration, have 
not been tranſmitted to us by cotemporary writers. Had this been done, we 
ſhould not have been at a loſs to diſtinguiſh the juſt bounds of the royal prerogative, 


and the true rights of the ſubject in thoſe days; when the former was equitably 


exerted by, and the latter were fully enjoyed under, the wiſeſt and beſt of our kings; 
for no prince was ever more averſe to * oppreſſion, cruelty, and tyranny. The good 
of his people was the reigning paſſion of his ſoul, and the chief principle of all his 
actions 3; it was for this end that he loved and cultivated peace, and that he made 
alliances ; that he went every day to council, as regularly as he went to divine ſervice 
that he convened ſo many general councils (called by Robert of Glouceſter parlia- 
ments) in every year of his abode in England; not for the grant of ſupplies, or to 
fleece his ſubjects, but purely to have their advice, in making wholeſome: ordinances 
for the publick welfare. It was for this end, that he was ſo careful in providing for 
the due adminiſtration of juſtice, looking out every where for men of the greateſt 
probity and capacity © to be employed as his juſticiaries, that it might be diſtributed 
with all poſſible impartiality and equity : nor did he yet truſt them implicitly in that 


point, but kept himſelf a ſtrict watch over their conduct. This was, the reaſon. 
why he reſided ſo rarely, and for fo ſhort a time, in any of his palaces, and was 
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HNA II. ſo continually making progreſſes through every part of his dominions, to ing & 
Fo. the behaviour of his officers; puniſhing ſuch as abuſed their power with an __ 

; plary ſeverity *, but none with greater, than the judges, that he found guilty of doin 
wrong, and perverting juſtice. In theſe progreſſes, and indeed at all times, his he 
were ſtill open to the complaints of the poor and oppreſſed * ; his attention was 
conſtantly exerciſed in their behalf: it was ever a part of his inſtructions to his 
juſticiaries, to take particular care of widows, orphans, the indigent and diſtreſſeg 
the infirm and the miſerable, who ever found in him a moſt generous patron and 
benefactor. It was for their fake, and for the protection of the innocent, that he 
was vigilant and active in the diſcovery and proſecution of notorious malefaQors 
concerned in rapes, murders, robberies, and depredations, and ſo ſevere in executi 
the laws which puniſhed thoſe crimes capitally, that they were ſoon extirpated, and 
good order, with its attendants, tranquillity, induſtry, and plenty, eſtabliſhed in 
every quarter of his kingdom. Humanity and mercy, wiſdom and equity directed 
every part of his conduct in the exerciſe of his authority: and though he loved 
hunting as much as any of his predeceſſors, he took off the ſeverity of their foreſt- 
laws, which puniſhed the violation thereof with death, or amputation of limbs 
the higheſt penalty, that he inflicted on ſuch offenders 3, being only a ſhort impri- 
ſonment, or temporary exile; poſterity reaping the benefit of this mitigation, which 
ferved for a precedent or rule to his ſucceſſors. His foreſts were horribly waſted, 
and his deer, boars, and other veniſon deſtroyed during the rebellion of his three 
ſons; and ſome complaints are made by writers, on account of the proſecution of 
perſons concerned in that deſtruction: but befides, that the offenders had been 
generally dipped in that rebellion, there are not twenty-five inſtances, in which the 
fines laid upon them, amount to an hundred marks, the reſt are ſmall, and the 
number of perſons inconſiderable, as well at that time, as throughout his reign, as 
appears by the pipe- rolls (particularly that of his twenty-ſecond year) wherein thoſe | 
fines are accounted for by the ſheriffs. This too was probably done for example, 
and to prevent offenders from repeating in more orderly times thoſe crimes, which 
they would otherwiſe have committed in a time of diſorder with impunity, For 
he did not make uſe of that rebellion, to ſqueeze money from his people; being 
well ſatisfied with the fidelity, which the body of the nation, truly ſenſible of their 
own happineſs under an excellent prince, had ſhewn to him in that time of trial; 
when notwithſtanding ſo many great men were concerned in the conſpiracy, they 
were forced to depend on Scots, Flemings, and other foreigners, to carry on their 

enterprize. | | | i 
Nx vxRR was the clemency of a prince ſo nobly and glorioufly diſplayed, as this 
king's was on that occaſion: it was equally the effect of his intrepid courage, 
conſummate wiſdom, true magnanimity, and unbounded good will to his ſubjects. 
He had infinite numbers of them in his power, either taken priſoners in battle, or 
furrendered with fortreſſes at diſcretion, during the moſt unnatural rebellion, that 
perhaps ever was upon earth: but he did not put ſo much as one man to death, and 
| he even reſtored all to their eſtates, which had been confiſcated of courſe upon 
their rebellion. Adam de Port's treaſons were diſcovered juſt before that rebellion 
broke out; and flying from juſtice, he was convicted and outlawed: but though 
this man had, by not trufting to the mercy of a generous prince, rendered himſelf 
undeferving of a pardon, it appears from * the pipe-rolls, that he reſtored him after- 
wards to the poſſeſſion of all his vaſt eſtate, as well in England as Normandie. Nor 
did he ever puniſh any treaſon (a crime too rife among the gentry in his time, 
whilſt they were currying favour with his ſons) more ſeverely than by baniſhment, 
1 Petr. . , Col. 5 82. ig. ib. ver. Hibern. Diſt. iii. c. 
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which he eaſily and ſoon remitted ; ſo ready was he to forgive the moſt enormous HE  & v 11. 


offences againſt himſelf; whilſt he was inexorable in puniſhing the crimes of thoſe 


SW NS 
that preyed on his ſubjects, Their happineſs was the great object which he had A. D. 1189. 


ever in view, and which gave him the moſt ſenſible pleaſure: and it was to this king, 
that this nation owes its releaſe from the heavy tax of Danegeld, which though col- 
lected in ſome inſtances in the ſecond *, and in two or three in the third year of his 
reign, perhaps as arrears from the time of his predeceſſor, was never raiſed afterwards. 
IT is really amazing how Henry could ſupport all his wars, and other occafions 
of expence, without laying ſo much as one tax upon his people“: for the two, 
that were laid upon them in his time (via.) in the twelfth, and the laſt years of 
his reign, by the advice of the great council, were not for his uſe, but for the 
relief of the Holy Land; a charity ordinary in thoſe days among all the Chriſtians of 
the Weſt, and to which vaſt ſums were contributed by the king himſelf, I do not 
reckon ſcutages among the taxes, it being only a commutation in money in lieu of 
that perſonal ſervice in war, which all the king's military tenants were obliged to by 
the conditions of the tenure, on which their eſtates were granted. The lands of 
biſhops and eccleſiaſticks were held upon that tenure, and they were obliged, as 
well as others, to perſonal ſervice: but ſome of them being more ſcrupulous than 
others in that reſpect, and not caring to ſerve in perſon, got indulgences for them- 
ſelves, and alſo for their knights, upon making a pecuniary payment (called ſcutage) - 
in lieu of their perſonal ſervice, and ſome monaſteries were favoured ſo much, as in 
certain caſes, to procure an entire exemption. 3 Thus the biſhops and abbots, who 
did not ſerve perſonally in the king's expedition, A. D. 1155, into the marches of 
Wales againſt Hugh de Mortimer, and others, who held out Clebery, Wigmore, and 
other caſtles as well in Wales, as on the borders againſt him, paid ſcutage: but none 
of the laity were admitted to ſuch a compoſition in money, till the fifth of this king, 
when he undertook the expedition againſt Towlouſe. Henry, always conſulting the 
convenience of his vaſſals, allowed them to compound on that occaſion, in ſome 
caſes for a groſs ſum, in others at a certain rate in proportion to their fees: and this 
was a wonderful eaſe to all the military tenants of the crown; theſe rates being 
much leſs than the bare expence of their perſonal ſervice, and they being freed 
thereby from other great inconveniencies, as well as dangers attending it; the benefit 
whereof deſcended likewiſe to their poſterity by this method's becoming an ordi- 
nary practice. It would be injuſtice to the memory of this excellent prince not to 
take notice on this occaſion of a moderation, which may be obſerved in all his con- 
duct: for though he had the ſame right to ſuch ſcutages, as a landlord hath to the 
rents and ſervices of his tenants, he levied very few; and + beſides certain ſums 
accounted for in his eighth year on that account 5, there are but two more mentioned 
in all the rolls of his time, viz. in the * eighteenth and twenty-third years of 
his reign, as paid by thoſe that neither went themſelves, nor had ſent their knights 
to attend him, in his expeditions to Feland in the former year, and to Galloway in 
that laſt mentioned. The aid given on account of his daughter Maude's marriage 
to Henry duke of Saxony, was no more than an ordinary condition of the tenure of 
lands, which all tenants were to pay in virtue of their firſt grant or inveſtiture, when- 
ever a king or a lord's eldeſt daughter was to be married. When Henry diſpoſed of 
his two younger daughters, to the kings of Caſtille and Sicily, he aſked no aid of his 
ſubjects: 7 and with regard to that for Maude, ſo far was he from being rigorous in 


* See Rotul. Pip. 2, 3 Hen, ii. Na Bibl. | opinion, becauſe the particular occaſion is not 
Cotton. Julius A. viii. Chron. Reg. Angl. a Bruto mentioned in the pipe- roll, though uſually done in 
ad E. iii. 3 Rot. Pip. 2 Hen. ii. II. 8 Hen. ii. the caſe of a new ſcutage. 


5 Whether theſe were arrears of the ſcutage of Rot. Pip. 18 and 22 Hen, ii. 
Toulouſe, or raiſed on the continuance of the French 7 1b, 14 Hen. ii. Cuerwieſcire Sutſexa, Somerſet. 
War, is uncertain, though I incline to the former n 
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He xxvll. exacting it according to the rate of one mark a knight's fee, which the great lord; 
J 1189 paid, that he took leſs from others, particularly from Rzchier de Aigle, only at the 


rate of eight ſhillings and four- pence for each knight's fee, and from Philis de 
Colombieres, at the rate of a noble. There was undoubtedly a very great difference 
in the value of ſome knights fees from others, as well in regard of the goodneſs, as 
of the quantity of land, which they contained; ſome knights likewiſe were le al. 
to bear the expence, either of a perſonal ſervice, or of a compoſition for it, than 
others: and Henry, ever conſiderate, equitable, and averſe to lay an unequal burden 
on any one, took care to make allowances in ſuch caſes. Thus a little before his 
death, in the urgent neceſſity he was under of having the aſſiſtance of all his vaſ. 
ſals, he ſummoned the poor and indigent, as well as others, but this was contrary to 
his cuſtom, and only owing to the greatneſs and ſuddenneſs of his diſtreſs, Thus 
when the ſcutage was levied upon the knights, that did not go with the king to 
Galleway, at the rate of twenty ſhillings a knight's fee, it was charged upon ſmaller 
fees in Cornwall, Deven, and Dorſet, &c. only at twelve ſhillings and ſix-pence a 
fee: and that this was uſed in former ſcutages, is plain from the plea made by Willian 
de Cahaines, who being charged nine pounds for nine knights, maintained that his 
knight's fees were but ſmall, and he ought to payed but twelve ſhillings and ſix- 
pence for each: which plea was allowed by the juſticiaries. 

IT was not the extent of Henry's dominions, though larger than any either of his 
predeceſſors or ſucceſſors enjoyed, ſo much as his admirable economy, and good 
management of his ordinary revenue, that enabled him thus to exerciſe his huma- 
nity and tenderneſs to his ſubjects, at the ſame time that he was involved in foreign 
wars; and when theſe intermitted, was yet laying out great ſums, either in the fol- 
tification of his frontier caſtles, and places of ſtrength, or in building new palaces, 
and beautifying the old royal houſes, with parks, ponds, and other ornaments, to ren- 
der them more convenient and magnificent. There never was a reign, either before 
or after his, in which the people of this nation were ſo entirely free from all man- 
ner of taxes, burdens, grievances, and complaints: and it is chiefly to him, that 
their poſterity at this day are indebted for the cuſtom of juries, and ſome other 
inſtitutions, which they eſteem as the beſt part of their conſtitution. The onely 
perſons that appear unkind to his memory, are the monkiſh writers, prejudiced by 


the affair of Becket, and angry at their poſſeſſions being taxed to the Saladine tenth, 


for the relief of Paleſtine; which yet was paid in all other countries of Europe, and 


granted by their own ſuperiors: and it would have been infamous in them, not to 
have contributed themſelves to a Croiſade, in which, by their preaching and exhorta- 


tions, they endeavoured to draw all the world to engage. The king was certainly 
very pious and ſerious in point of religion; though he was not fond of ſhewing 


his piety in the modiſh' way of founding monaſteries, and endowing them with 


privileges deſtructive of diſcipline and order; having too much reaſon, from his 


own experience, to look upon them, as ſo many ſeminaries of ſedition, maleyolence, 


turbulency, and diſorders. It muſt be owned, for the honour of the ſecular clergy, 


that they always ſtood by the king, even in his diſpute with Becket : and he well 


deſerved it at their hands 3; for he really loved and honoured their perſons and cha- 
racer ; he took them under his particular care and protection; being full as careful 
to preſerve their rights and poſſeſſions, as he was of his own demeſnes. He never laid, 
like other princes, on pretence of neceſſity, any tribute, tax, or other burden on any 
church or monaſtery: and he was careful in filling all eccleſiaſtical dignities with 
men of merit (ſo that he would not let his own ſon enjoy the ſee of Lincoln, till he 
had qualified himſelf by his learning for the ſee) being an utter enemy to all flat- 


tery, corruption, and ſimony. He is charged indeed with keeping biſhopricks 
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vacant, with a view to enjoy the mean proflts: but the charge is unjuſt, ſince tie Henzy II. 


never kept any vacant longer than the uſual time; when he was able to fill them 
(which could not be done during his diſpute with Becket) or was not out of the king- 
dom, and he took immediate care to fill them upon his return, Whoever exa- 
mines the ſucceſſion of biſhops in each ſee during his reign, will find this to be 
the caſe; except in two inſtances (v7z. ) of Lincoln, to which his natural ſon Geffrey 
was glected, and being confirmed, enjoyed its revenue without being conſecrated, till 
a ſucceſſor was provided immediately upon his reſignation; and of Vr. This laſt, 
after the death of archbiſhop Roger, at the latter end of November, A. D. 118 1, he 
deſigned for the ſame ſon, as ſoon as he could be ſpared from his ſecular affairs, in 
which he did him eminent ſervices ; who accordingly enjoyed it afterwards, and 
proved an excellent prelate. No privileged place or ſanQtuary *, no eccleſiaſtical 
character could indeed ſcreen robbers, plunderers, murderers, and the like noto= 
rious malefactors from puniſhment: they were drawn from their places of refuge; 
tried in his courts; and ſuffered according to law]; but this was purely an effect of 
| his zeal for juſtice. It was inconſiſtent with his dignity, to let privileges be extorted 
from him by force; and therefore he withſtood Becket in his attempts for uſurping 
them: but he never invaded any of the real and juſt privileges of the clergy; and 
ſupporting theſe (as Neubrigenſis ſays) in all caſes, he added of his on free will 
ſeveral others, to which they had no pretenſions; particularly an exemption from 
all publick charges, tolls, and burdens; for which the clergy, to this day, are 
obliged to this prince, as their predeceſſors for ſome ages were for their claim of 
exemption from the- courts of law (except in caſes of advowſons, lay-fees, and tranſ- 
greſſions of the foreſt) being put into a legal, regular, and conſtant method. When 
this king, whoſe reign every good ſubject wiſhed to be as immortal as his memory, 
came to die in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, the 
monks ſo full of malevolence, and complaints againſt him, ſoon found the difference 
between him and his ſucceſſors: and, as the fame author ſays, felt to their ſorrow, 
the little finger of his ſons heavier upon them, than the loins of the father. 
HxNRY had, by his wife Eleanor, five ſons, and three daughters. The ſons were, 
1. William, who was born on Auguſt 17, A. D. 1152, and dying in A. D. 1156, 
was buried in the abbey of Reading. 2. Henry, whoſe birth, coronation, and death, 
have been already mentioned. 3. Richard, born at Oxford, in September, A. D.11 57, 
who ſucceeded his father in the throne. 4. Geffrey, who was born on September 3, 
A. D. 1158, and dying on Auguft 19, A. D. 1186, was buried in the cathedral of 
Paris, And 5. Jobn, ſurnamed Sans terre, who was born at Oxford, on Cbriſimas- 
eve, A. D. 1166, and got poſſeſſion of the crown of England, upon the death of 
his brother Richard. The daughters were, 1. Maude, born A. D. 1156, who being 
married to Henry, ſurnamed, the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, died about 
the ſame time as her father. 2. Eleanor, born A. D. 11613, at Danfront, and 
married to Alyonſo VIII, king of Caftille, before the year 1176, when the diſpute 
between that prince and the king of Navarre was referred to the king of England. 
3. Pane, born in October, A. D. 1164, in Normandie; married, in A. D. 1176, to 
William II, king of Sicily; and after his death, A. D.1 189, remarried to Raimond VT, 
count of Toulouſe. She died A. D. 1199, and was buried in the nunnery of Fon- 
, : f ia / \ : ; ) 
 ? Knighton, col, 2400. L. iii. c. 26. ol che edition of that chronicle finiſhed at Paris, 
3 Robert de Thorigny, called Sonny Robert de une 1, A. D.1513, have from the year 1158 (which 


Monte, as being abbot of Mont F. Michel, was one is twice marked) to 4. D.1177, made a miſtake in 
of her godfathers, with cardinal Henry, the Pope's the year of our Lord put in the margin; all the 


— a, 
A. D. 1 189. 


legate, and Achard biſhop of Avranches : and in his 
| Continuation of $7zgebert*s chronicle, Elzanor”s birth 

is fixed at the latter end of 1162, but it was un- 
doubtedly in A. D. 1161, becauſe the king kept the 


Chriftmas following at Baycux ; and the publiſhers 


"Vows © 


events arranged under each year during that inter- 
val, belonging really to the year before, as will ap- 
pear evidently to any one, who compares that au- 
thor with the cotemporary hiſtorians. 
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Hexzx I. graut. Henry had likewiſe, by the fair Reſmmd, tuo natural, ſons (yjg, 
7 D185, Wilkam Longueſpe, to whom Richard 1, gave the earldom of Saliſbury, wich 
Ela, daughter and heir of William D' Evreux ; and Geffrey archbiſhop of Nr 
born A. D. 1151. There was likewiſe one Morgan, a Welſhman, provoſt of 
Beverley, who pretended to be begotten by him on the lady of a knight, named 
Ralf Bloet; and who, in A. D. 1213, was, in contempt of king John's recom. 
mendatory letters in favour of others, choſen by the. unanimous voices of 5 
monks of the chapter, biſhop of Durham. Going to Rome for confecration, it was 
objected to him that he was a baſtard; but the Pope being inclined to favour him. 
or elſe not believing that he was really the king's ſon (for the court of Rome did 
not uſe to ſcruple admitting the natural ſons of princes) offered, if he would lay 
that he was a knight's ſon, he would confirm his election. Morgan rejected the 
propoſal; declaring that he would not renounce the honour of being ſprung ſo, 
royal blood, to obtain any dignity whatever : and thus loſt that wealthy biſhoprick, 
The Pope's offer ſeems to imply, that there was no other proof of the man's being 
a natural ſon to Henry, than his own aſſertion; for otherwiſe he could not regularly 
have made ſuch an offer in a controverted election: but all ages, as well as this, 
have produced ſome ſuch wrong- headed mortals, who have, without any founda- 
tion; beſides their own ridiculous vanity, either taken it into their heads to fancy, 
or have endeavoured to palm upon the world, a notion, that they were the baſe iſſue 
of princes. Fat bv at - Ai 
| Anglia Sacra, ii. 388. *-[b. 


K 1 C H A1 X 1 
Ricnarvl. LIL DICH ARD, ſurnamed, from his intepridity, Cæur de Lion, ſucceeding his 
py LY father in the throne of England, began his reign with an a&, which 
Richard's co- if not excuſed by ſome provocation now unknown, was enough to make his ſubjects 
CEE” _ expect from him every thing that was arbitrary and violent. Stephen de Tours was a 
government. man of low birth, but great talents: and had by his capacity, diligence, and fidelity, 
recommended himſelf ſo much to Henry, that he had made him ſeneſchal of 
Anjou* ; entruſted him as well with the government of ſeyeral caſtles in that pro- 
vince, as with the keeping-of his treaſure; and given him a lady of noble birth 
and great. fortune in marriage. Richard, as ſoon as his father's funeral was over, 
ſeized upon this man; loaded him with irons, till he had delivered up, not only the 
treaſure and forts entruſted to his care, but every penny of his own money: and having 
thus ſtripped him of forty-five thouſand: pounds Angevin money (as Richard of the 
Deviſes ſays) took away his wife from him, cauſed them to be divorced on account 
of his being an unſuitable match for her, through the ignobility of his deſcent; 
and declaring. that he would, by his own authority, in a legal way, annul all ſuch 
unequal marriages. Tt, may perhaps, after this treatment, appear ſtrange, that he 
continued Stephen in his poſt, and employed him afterwards in managing the revenue 
of Anjou: but it is not the onely inſtance of the inequality of this prince's behaviour. 
There *was more good ſenſe and judgment in his general conduct towards thoſe 
who had ſerved his father in his councils, or in civil and military employments: he 
had ſufficient opportunities of knowing the integrity or infidelity of each; and con- 
tinued all in their poſts that had been faithful to theit late maſter; diſcarding the 
t Benedift. p. 547, 548. Fade, Brompton col. 1254, 154. See Baudiet. p. n 
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reſt, who deſerting Henry's ſervice, had adhered to him in his rebellion. Theſe laſt, Rien an. 


2 eocleſiaſticks or lay-men , he turned out of his court, and hated for ever 


7 


to his father: and when Guy de la Val the younger, Ralf de Kougeres, and Judael de 

Mayenne, demanded to be reſtored to their lands and caſtles (which being forfeited 

in former rebellions had been ſeized by Henry) in recompence of their ſervices to 

him in his laſt revolt, he did indeed put them in poſſeſſion thereof, according to his 

convention with them; but turned them out again the next day, ſaying, that ſuch 

2 deſerted their lords, fm aſſiſted ben againſt them, deſerved only to be rewarded 
in that manner. 

Tur king having ſettled the affairs of Guienne and Anjou to his mind *, went 
into Normandie: and meeting the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Rotten at Seez, 
was abſolved by them of his crime of taking up armes againſt his father, after he 
had engaged in the Croiſade*. On Thurſday, July 20, he was inveſted at Rowen, 
with the ducal ſword and banner of Normandie: and then received the homage and 

ties of all the nobility of the province, gracing the ſolemnity with ſome acts of 
yo Thus he gave his niece Maude to Geffrey, ſon of Rotrou, count of Perche 
to his favourite William Mareſchal, the daughter of Richard Strongbom in marriage, 
with the honour: of Strigull; and to Gilbert, ſon 3 of Roger Fitz Rainfroy, the late 
king's ſteward: of the houſhold, Heloiſe, daughter and heir of William de Lancaſter, 
baron of Kendal. | He confirmed to his brother John the four thouſand marks a. 
year in England, and the county of Mortain in Normandie, which had been granted 
him by his father; beſides the honour of Glouceſter; which he was to enjoy with 
the late earl's, daughter: and gave the royal aſſent to his * natural brother Geffrey's 
clection to the ſee of York; though he ſoon after diſturbed him in the enjoyment 
of its temporalties, and ſeized the caſtles of Bauge and Langeazs, which Henry had 
given him in the territories of Tauraine and Anjou, till he had ſqueezed from 
Geffrey two thouſand pounds for reſtoring him to his rights and poſſeſſions. Richard 
had, on the Saturday following, a conference between Chaumont and Trie, with the 
king of France; who reſtoring the places he had taken in the late war, demanded 
of him Giſors: but on the former's promiſing to add four thouſand marks to the 
twenty thouſand, which his father had agreed to pay for the expences of the war, he 
thought fit to wave the demand. Thus having provided for his foreign affairs, the 
king ſet out for England: and landed on Sunday, Auguſt 13, at Portſmouth. 

QuREN Eleanor his mother *, whoſe jointure he increaſed with thoſe of king 
Henry the firſt and Stephen's queens, had hitherto exerciſed under him, the govern- 
ment of this kingdom: and had been empowered to publiſhan act of grace; remitting 
all fines for tranſgreſſions of the foreſt, and ſetting all criminals and priſoners at liberty, 
except ſuch, as owning their. guilt, had accuſed their accomplices; who were either to 
abjute the realm, or be continued in priſon. This was a ſtep, which carrying with it 
an air of clemency, might perhaps be proper to ingratiate a new prince with his 
people : but it gave with all (in 7 Neubrigenſis s Opinion) too much , encouragement to 
offenders to repeat their crimes, in hopes of the like impunity. Robert car] of 
Leicefler had been pardoned and. reftored by Henry to all his eſtate, except the caſtles 
of Montſorel and Pacey ; Richard now put him in poſſeſſion of theſe: and others, 
whoſe lands had been forfeited, had the benefit of a like reſtitution. Avice, 
daughter and *® heir of Ralf de Devls, being left a widow by the death of her firſt 
huſband Baldwzn de Redvers, the fourth earl of Devon, the king gave her in marriage 
to Andrew de Chavigny, with the caſtle and honour of CBateauroux in Berry. If 
the jealouſy which he had expreſſed lately of his brother Jobn was ever real, or any 
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RicnarDl. thing mote than a mere pretence, it ſeems now to be entirely removed; ſince he THEY 
7 185 his appanage by grants of the eſtate of William Peverel, and the caſtles of Marlborough 
| , Lutgerſhal, the Pec, Bolſover, Lancaſter, Nottingham, Tikehill and Walling ford 
with the foreſts and honours annexed to thoſe caſtles. To theſe Hoveden and others 
add the earldoms of Cormoall, Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, Notingham, Derby, and 
Lancaſhire : And John (notwithſtanding archbiſhop Baldwin's prohibition on 
account of their conſanguinity) marrying oh Auguſt 29, at Marlborough, the heireg 
of the late earl of Glouceſter, became by means of all theſe honours, maſter of a conſide- 
rable part of the realm, at a time when the king was leaving it, to go on a lon 
dangerous, and remote expedition. The queen mother had, before Richard's coming 
over, cauſed all the freemen throughout all England to take an oath of fealty to him: 
the prelates and nobility did the ſame ſoon after at his coronation ; which was 
ſolemnized on Sept. 3, at Weſtminſter. . * Ralf de Diceto, dean of St. Pauls, officiated 
at this ceremony in the biſhop of London's ſtead, the ſee being vacant: it appears 
. = - from him, that the oath taken by Richard was couched in the very fame terms, 
with that taken on the like occaſions, by all his predeceſſors, from the time of 
William the Conqueror, and with the promiſe made by our Saxon monarchs before the 
Conqueſt, | | | 
Wu divine ſervice was over, and the king was at dinner in Weſtminſter Hall 
there happened an accident that proved very fatal to the Fews of London, and to 
| abundance of that ſe in different parts of the kingdom. They had lived without 
| | diſturbance during the ſteady and quiet reign of the late king: and being defirous to 
| | curry favour with the new, by making him a conſiderable preſent, ſeveral of the 
chief and wealthieſt among them, had come from the cities, where they uſually dwelt, 
to London, in order to agree upon the ſum which it was proper to offer. They were 
in all ages odious to the people of England; but more particularly fo at a time, 
when their zeal for Chriſtianity was worked up to the higeſt degree by the ſermons 
of preachers, that diſplayed all their oratory to paint the miſeries of their fellow r 
Chriſtians in the Holy Land, and exalt the merit of Crozſades. Whether Richard 
hated them, or was apprehenſive that their appearance at his coronation, might 
occaſion a tumult, or had only a view to prevent the inconveniencies of a crowd 
(which laſt ſeems to be the reaſon why women were included in the prohibition) 
he had iſſued a proclamation the day before, that no Jeu ſhould be ſuffered to come 
into the church, at the time of the coronation ſervice, or to enter the palace whilſt 
he was at dinner. This reſtraint rendering their curiofity more eager, ſeveral of the 
moſt conſiderable Fews, whoſe wealth and dealings made them moſt known, 
mixed with the crowd of people gathered about the gates of the palace : and one of 
them attempting to thruſt into the palace, was ſhoved away, or ſtruck with the palm of his 
hand, by a Chriſtian, that knew him, and checked his inſolence in daring to break the 
king's proclamation, This ſerved for a ſignal to others, who immediately inſulting the 
Jews with bitter reproaches, a tumult enſued : and the mob crowding from all parts, 
proceeded from ill language to blows, and from ſtriking them with the fiſt, to 
attacking them with clubs and ſtones ; imagining that every thing muſt be agreeable 
to the king, that ſeemed to anſwer the intent of the proclamation. The Jeus, 
taking to their heels, were ſome of them trodden under foot in their flight, and others 
beaten to death: and this treatment giving occafion to a rumor, which ſpread in 
a moment over London, that the king had ordered all the Fews to be exterminated, 
= te mob of the city got together, and an infinite number of others (who had been 
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drawn thither out of the country by the ſolemnity of the coronation) with armes in RicnAn DI. 
their hand, eager for the plunder; and breathing the deſtruction, of that people. 258 
The Fewiſh citizens ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, and were there attacked b by j . 
the enraged populace, till*night came on; when the mob finding their efforts 
break into ſtrong houſes, built of ſtone, fruitleſs, ſet fire to them at the top, — 
the flames ſpreading to the buildings of Chriſtians, that lay contiguous, to the others, 
the city was ſet on fire in ſeveral places: and the Fews were either burnt 
within their houſes, or attempting to come out, periſhed by the ſwords of the mul- 

titude. The king hearing of this diſturbance, ſent Ralf de Glanville, the chief juſti⸗ 
ciary, and other noblemen to ſtop the fury of the mob, and prevent further miſ- 
chief : but all their endeavours were in vain; and being forced to retire for the 
ſafety of their own lives, the rabble continued plundering Chriſtians as well as Jews, 
till they quarrelled about dividing the ſpoil, and morning coming on, mere weari- 
neſs, or the neceſſity of ſecuring their booty, made them at laſt diſperſe, Such a 
ſedition and inſult upon majeſty, in the beginning of a reign, merited a ſevere cor- 
retion : and yet ſome or other of all the beſt families.in the city, being concerned 
in it, there ſeemed to be as much danger in making an inquiſition into all the 
offenders, as there could be miſchief in letting them eſcape with impunity. Richard 
taking a middle way i, cauſed ſeveral of the ring-leaders, and the moſt notorious of the 
malefactors to be apprehended the next day : and theſe being hanged for a terror to 
others, he iſſued a proclamation forbidding the like tumults, and takipg the Jews 
under his protection. | 

Tuis proved for ſome time their ſecurity, but ſoon after the king went 

abroad, they were attacked and murdered in the fame manner at Lynne, 
Stamford, and York ; in the laſt of which places five hundred of them periſhed ; the 
greateſt part of their own act, burning themſelves in the caſtle, where they had 
retired for ſafety, and from whence they very imprudently kept out the governor 
and high ſheriff ; the reſt, who ſued for mercy, and were promiſed it, falling by the 
ſwords of the ſeditious. There was more of avarice, than of a falſe inhumane 
zeal for Chriſtianity, in theſe attempts. Many of the gentry of the province, greatly 
indebted to the Jeus were concerned in that of Vrꝶ: and when the maſſacre was 
over, went to the cathedral where their bonds were lodged ; took them away from 
the officers who had the cuſtody thereof, and burnt them in the middle of the 
church, with great ſolemnity. This laſt act was in fraud of the king's revenue, to 
whom by law belonged all the perſonal eſtates of uſurers, deceaſed ; and Richard 
incenſed, as well at this embezzlement of his dues, as at the inſult on his authori 
by fo flagrant a breach of his late orders, for the ſecurity of the Fews, ordered the 
biſhop of Ely, his chief juſticiary at that time, to puniſh the guilty in an exemplary 
manner. This prelate coming accordingly into ork/bire to execute his orders, 
found the principal actors in the tragedy fled into Scotland: and the citizens of 7ork 
excuſing themſelves, as neither concerned in the maſſacre, nor able to ſtop the fury 
of the mob ſet on by others, he contented himſelf with turning out the high ſheriff 
and the governor of the caſtle ; and only levying fines upon ſeveral according to 
their abilities, put no body t to death "WO this Copa, | 


LII. Tur kin g ſoon af 8 went to the abbey of Pipemell in North Lie propars- 
amptonſhire3; where in an aſſembly of his prelates and nobility on Sept. 16, the tions for an 
ſees of London, Wincheſter, Sarum, and Ely were filled with Godfrey de Lucy arch- 3 
deacon of York, Richard Nigel ace of Ts 5 Hubert Walter dean of Tork, 
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Richaap l. and William Longchamp a Frenchman, of a mean family in Picardie. Rithas 75 
ID thoughts were now entirely taken up with an expedition to the Holy Land, and the 
a raiſing of money to defray its charges. He had upon Gefrey Ridel the late big... 
of Ely's dying inteſtate on Aug. 20, ſeiged all his effects, amounting to three thou. 
ſand marks of filver and two hundred of gold, beſides plate and jewels: but this 
had ſcarce ſerved. to pay the expence of his coronation. He had found in his father's 
treaſury * at Winchefler vaſt ſums, which in weight and tale much exceeded an 
hundred thouſand marks. Benedict and Folm abbots of Peterborough, and M. py,;, 
ſay, that they amounted to nine hundred thouſand pounds in gold and ſilver, begges 
precious ſtones, jewels, and rich utenſils: but he did not think all this ſufficient to 
ſupport the number of forces and the naval armament he defigned to employ in the 
Cviſade. Hugh biſhop of Durham had engaged in it; and on that pretext had 
extorted large ſums of money from his vaſſals: but when he had amaſſed eleven 
thouſand pound for the voyage, he got abſolved from his vow, and employed 
| the money to purchaſe of the king the earldom of Northumberland for his life 
| and the honour of Sadberg to himſelf and his ſucceſſors in that ſee for ene: 
High ſheriffs of counties and keepers of foreſts had great power in thoſe days; and 
thoſe poſts were much coveted on that account, though more ſo for being very lucra- 
tive: theſe Richard fold for a term of years, and made the like ſale of all other offices 
and dignities. The barons of Bedfordſbire + gave him two hundred marks to disforeſt 
that part of their county, which Henry had afforeſted : and the knights of Surrey 
paid as much for the like favour to the parts of their ſhire, lying between the river 
Waie and Kent, and running from the ſtreet to Geldedon, as far ſouth as that county 
extended. The burgeſſes of Bedford paid eighty marks for the fee-farm of their 
town and the privileges of their charter : and in this manner were liberties, charters, 
caftles, and mannors of the crown granted to all that had a mind to ſuch purchaſes, 
Thus the abbot of Sr. Edmundſbury bought the mannor of Mildenbale for a thou- 
ſand marks, as the biſhop of Vincbeſter did for fix hundred thoſe of Menes and 
Weregrave ; every body taking advantage of the king's eagerneſs for ready money, 
to accommodate themſelves at low rates with convenient and profitable purchaſes. 
He was ſo bent upon theſe alienations 7 of the rights and demeſnes of the 
crown ; and made them with ſuch a profuſion, that it looked as if he had 
no thoughts of ever returning again to England: and when ſome of his moſt 
intimate friends remonſtrated againſt theſe proceedings, as leſſening the power 
of the crown and ruinous to its revenue, he told them that he would ſell 
Londen itſelf, if he could find a proper purchafer. Ralf de Glanuille®, whoſe poſt 
of chief juſticiary put him at the head of the exchequer, was probably one of thoſe 
honeſt miniſters that repreſented to him the ill conſequences of his meaſures: and 
when he found Richard would not hearken to any advice, and that every thing was 
done in the moſt unthrifty and improper manner, reſigned his poſt, and obtained 
leave to engage in the expedition to Feruſalem. He was ſucceeded in it by Hugb 
biſhop of Durham 9 and William de Mandeville earl of Eſſex and Albemarle; the for- 
mer whereof gave a thouſand marks for that civil employment, and the latter died ſoon 
after on Nov. 14, in Normandte. | F 
By this means the king raiſed more ready money, than any of his predeceffors 
were ever known to poſſeſs; and yet he had other ways of bringing it into his coffers, 
which he did not fail to make uſe of; though they were really a prejudice to the 
very expedition, that was the principal motive for all his meaſures. He obtained 
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from Pope Clement a bull, impowering him to acquit ſuch as had taken the croſs, Ren mpd: 
and were proper to be left at home for the guard of the kingdom, from their obli- T 


ion to go to Feruſalem: and having in virtue thereof allowed the biſhop of Dur- 
hom to ſtay, and divert the eleven thouſand pounds he had levied for that expedition, 
he raiſed immenſe ſums by granting a like indulgence to others. In the midſt of, 
theſe preparations for his voyage, Rotrou count of Perche came over in November; 
with ſome other noble embaſſadors from the king of France, to notify the reſolution 
of this prince and his barons, who had ſworn in a general coun of that realm 
held at Paris, to be all by the cloſe of Eafter at Vezelay, and to ſummon Richard 
and his people to be there at the general rendezvous, in order to ſet out together on 
their Croiſade. The king hereupon called a great council of all the prelates, 
earls, and barons of England at Londen : and as Philip had declared his reſolution in 
an inſtrument, to the performance whereof Rotrou ſwore in his name, Richard 
drew up the like engagement in writing, and the earl of Eſſex ſwore for him, that 
he would be at the place of rendezyous on the day appointed. He had already 
made ſome proviſion againſt the inroads of the Velba: who upon the death of the late 
king had begun to be troubleſome ; Rees ap Griffith prince of South-Wales and his fon 
Maelgon having taken the caſtles of Tenby, S. Clair Abercorran, and Lanſtepban, 
built that of Kydwelly, and over-run a good part of Pembroke and Caermiarther ſhires. 
Rees had indeed, under the protection of a ſafe conduct from prince Jobn, com- 
monly ſtiled by cotemporary writers count of Mortain, come to the king's court at 
Oxford, to make his ſubmiſſion : but Richard having refuſed to ſee him, the Welſt 
prince had returned home, full of indignation, and meditating revenge for fo groſs 
an affront. 3 To repreſs his attempts, John was direfted to march into Wales with an 
army: and a ſcutage, at the rate of ten ſhillings a knight's fee, was levied through- 
out England, to defray the charges of the expedition. r ON 2 

TatRE was ſtill another affair to be ſettled, before the king went abroad. The 
monks of Cbriſt- cburch in Canterbury ſerved for a chapter to that ſee, and : had 
always been very troubleſome, as well to the crown in the elections of archbiſhops, 
as to theſe prelates; who as ſuch were both their metropolitans and abbots. To 
humble then, and prevent any ill efforts from their refractorineſs, the late king 
and archbiſhop Baldwin had formed a ſcheme for leſſening their power, by 
founding a ſociety of ſecular canons, and erecting a college for them upon 
St. Stephen's churchyard at Hakington, about half a mile from Canterbury. It was 
to conſiſt of twenty canonries ; one of theſe to be founded by the king, and the reſt 
by each of the ſuffragans of the province ; the vacancies, which ſhould happen from 
time to time, being to be filled up by the reſpective founders ; and the archbiſhop to 
be at the charge of building the church and college. The ſecret deſign of this project, was 
to draw the election of an archbiſhop, from the monks of Chri/t-church, to this new 
ſociety; the canons whereof being likely to be influenced by their patrons, the election of 
a primate would by that means be reſtored effectually to the ſuffragan biſhops of the pro- 
vince, to whom in the primitive ages of the goſpel it originally belonged. To put 
a better colour on the matter, the foundation was ſaid to be in honour of Becket : 
and the king's paying the penſion of a canonry, was repreſented as a perpetual pen- 
nance on the crown for that prelate's murder, The Pope, caught by theſe appeat- 
ances, had impowered Baldwin to purſue a magnificent plan he had formed for the 
building, which was begun and carried on with great application: and ſeveral 
eſtates. were actually ſettled for the maintenance of the canons, before the monks 
diſcovered the real deſign, When they ſaw the danger they were in of loſing that 
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Ricnarvl. part of their power which rendered them moſt conſiderable, they made heavy 
7 dw plaints to the court of Rome of the injury defigned them, and the archbiſhop's tum. 
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com- 


ing out their prior, and putting in a new one by his own authority: as his 


ceſſor Theobald had done, when he depoſed the priors Jeremy and Walter; 1 


thority, which the monks had, in a manner, confeſſed, by dropping their appeal in 


thoſe inſtances. The Pope eſpouſing their cauſe, and ſending a legate to take . 
nizance of the matter, and determine the diſpute, the king thought it proper to | 
prevent ſuch an exerciſe of the papal authority in his dominions: and laboured to 


get the monks to refer the controverſy to his deciſion, This was obtained Not 


without difficulty: and Richard coming, on November 27, to Canterbury, with a 
vaſt number of his prelates and nobility, made, by their advice, an award two days 
afterwards; by which the new foundation was to be demoliſhed, and Roger I 
Nerreis, whom Baldwin had appointed prior, was to be removed, but in all other 
points, the monks were to ſubmit to the archbiſhop, who put in another prior. 
Roger was immediately made abbot of Eveſham : but the noble deſign of the co 
was defeated ;: for though Baldwin propoſed ſtill to carry it on at Lambeth, and had, 
with that view, given the church of Rocheſter, the manor of Dertford in exchange for 
it, and removed the materials thither from Hat:nton, he died before the work was 
'finiſhed; and the proje& was entirely diſappointed, 
Tux cardinal of Anagni, the Pope's legate a latere, had been ſtopped near a 
fortnight at Dover, by orders from * the king not to proceed further without his 
leave: but when this tranſaction was over, he was ſent for to Canterbury, and 
honourably received; though not allowed to exerciſe any part of his legatine powers, 
except in releaſing the interdict which archbiſhop Baldwin had on prince John's 
marriage laid on his lands; for it was without Richard's leave, that he confirmed 
Geffrey archbiſhop of Yor#'s election. Whilſt the king was in that city, Willian 
king of Scotland 3, eſcorted from the Twede by archbiſhop Geffrey, the high ſheriff 
and barons of Yorkſhire, came thither with his brother David earl of Huntingdon, 
to make an agreement with Richard, in the height of his fury for ſetting out on 
the expedition to the Holy Land, and for amaſſing money at any rate, in order to 
make it with all poſſible magnificence. A ſum of ten thouſand marks + ſterling 
prevailed with the king to reſtore the caſtles of Berwick and Roxburgh; to releaſe 
Wilkam of all the engagements he had entered into with the late king, when he 
was freed from his captivity; to deliver up the inſtruments containing the profeſ- 
ſions of allegiance made by the barons of Scotland; and to receive William's homage 
on the ſame footing, it had been made by his predeceſſor Malcolm. This agree- 
ment, ſo advantageous to the king of Scotland, and ſo flattering to his ſubjects 
notions of the independency of their country, was figned by Richard on December 5: 
and he had nothing more to do in England, but to provide for the adminiſtration of 
the re during his abſence; in which he ſeems to have acted as much of his own 
head, az le did in other affairs s. It was againſt the ſenſe of all his nobility, that 
he left William Longchamp biſhop of Ely (a man of low original, and in a manner 
unknown; ſprung from a peaſant of the Beauvoiſis, that had quitted France for 
treaſon, whom he had made chancellor and chief juſticiary) guardian of the king- 
dom ; joining the biſhop of Durham with him in the poſt of juſticiary, to act in 
the counties north of the Humber; giving to the former the cuſtody of the tower 
of London; to the latter, that of the caſtle and foreſt of Windſor : and appointing 
Hugh Bardolf, William Mareſchal, Geffrey Fitz Piers, and William Briwere to be 
their aſſiſtants and councellors in the exerciſe of the government. The king having 
thus ſettled matters, more to his own mind, than agreeably to the ſenſe of his coun- 
* n e. Z 122. p. $75, 576. 4 Ib. p. 181. Rymeri.6 s Diceto, 
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cil, or for the good of the nation; and ki the Ee with him 7, ſet fail from Riciandt; 
Dover on Monday, December 11: and landing the ſame day near — . 9 Was . | 
there met by the count and nobility of Flanders, who attended him into Nermandre. OY 
Ir was an artifice, too mean for a king to practiſe, which Richard made uſe of, 
when he was got into that country, to extort money from thoſe, to whom he had 
made grants of eſtates, liberties, 'and offices in England. He had left, with the 
biſhop of Ely, 'one of his ſeals, td be affixed to ſuch mandates as were neceſſary to 
be iſſued in the courſe of the government*: and had carried the great ſeal with him 
abroad. This he pretended to have loſt: and having, in a method uſual on ſuch 
occaſions, cauſed it to be proclaimed through the kingdom, that no credit ſhould be ; 
given to inſtraments ſealed with it, ordered every body that had received grants 
from him to bring them in, that they might be ſealed with the new ſeal, which he 
had got made, and be thereby rendered authentick. He muſt doubtleſs have paſſed 
a vaſt number of grants, to make it worth while to ſtoop to a trick ſo much below 
his dignity, and which nothing but a mean, griping, avaritious temper, or the ex- 
tremeſt neceſſity for money, could ſuggeſt: it ſerved however to raiſe a large ſum of 
money; many that had received very beneficial grants, not thinking themſelves fafe 
without coming over to Normandie, to procure a confirmation thereof, and paying 
new fines, ſuch as he thought fit to demand on that occaſion. Nor * was this the 
onely way he contrived for making the Engliſb contribute more than the heavy 
tenth laid upon them on account of the Croiſade; for having got the Pope to make 
the biſhop of Ely legate of all England, Wales, and the parts of Ireland ſubject to 
prince John, this prelate, ſupported by the papal, as well as the royal. authority, 
forced every abbey, ; and every manor of the crown, to furniſh a palfrey and 1 
horſe and every city in the kingdom, double the number, for the expedition. 


LIV. Ir was high time for the kings of France and England to adjuſt ger — 
thing neceſſary for it, to prevent any diſpute when they met at the rendezvous; bw Holy 
which had been appointed at the latter end of March, but was afterwards, by the 
ſickneſs and death of the queen of France, deferred till Midſummer. They + had 
for this purpoſe a conference, about a week after Chriſimas holidays, at Gue S. Remi, 
attended by the prelates, earls, and barons of both kingdoms; where they all ſwore 
mutually to maintain peace, and defend each other's territories: and if either of the 
princes died in the voyage, the other was to have his men and money to carry on 
the ſervice. Richard ſoon after ſent for his mother Eleanor, Adelais of France 
ſiſter to king Philip, his brother John, the two archbiſhops, and other Engliſh 
biſhops, to come over into Normandie; and made John and his natural brother 
Gefrey archbiſhop of York, ſwear, that they would not ſet foot in England 
for three years; by the end of which term he propoſed to return from the Co- 
fade : but he ſoon, at his mother's inſtances, releaſed the former of that obliga- 
tion, and not. long after gave the latter a licenſe to return thither 5. He had ſent 
officers to all the ports in his dominions, to make choice of ſhips of the greateſt 
burden; and had equipped a large fleet, well manned, victualled, and ſupplied with 
all neceſſaries for the expedition: and he now . orders for its failing, in order 
to meet him and his land forces at Marſcilles . On this occafion, he took the 
advice of his prelates and nobility in making "I ordinances for preyenting 
quarrels and bloodſhed on board the fleet: and appointed five. juſticiaries py 
them in execution, and make ſuch other regulations, as ſhould become nec : 
The time of the rendezvous drawing near, the of Fart; the ſcrip and fal. 


the uſual badges of pilgrims, from the archbiſhop of Tours: and marching to Vexe- 
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| houſhold; and going on board Auguſt 7, coaſted along Taly in his way to Sici 
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lay, ſet out from thence, after two days ſtay, on July 1, for Lion; where, their 
troops, computed at an hundred thouſand men, being too numerous to m 
ogether without great inconvenience, the two kings parted ; Philip going ſtraight 
to Genoa, and Richard to Marſeille, In this place the king of England found a 
great numbers of pilgrims; who having waited long for a paſſage to the E 

Land, and ſpent all their money, offered him their ſervice. He accordingly 
retained many of them: and having in vain waited a week with great impatience 


for his fleet, hired three large bufles, with twenty well-armed galleys, to carry his 


Baldwin * archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ralf de Granville, Hubert and Jabn biſhops % 
Sarum and Norwich, had attended him to Mar/e:lle : and the laſt of theſe, going on 
to Rome, got the Pope to abſolve him from his engagement; and returning home, 


. paid the king a thouſand marks to be excuſed from the voyage. The three others 


ſtaid behind, till they found an opportunity of failing directly to the Holy Land; 
where the two firſt died ſoon after at the ſiege of Acon. The fleet came to Mar- 
ſeille on Auguſt 22: and after a week's ſtay for repairing ſome damages ſuſtained by 
bad weather, proceeded to Meſſina; where it arrived on September 14: and two 
days after the king of France put into the ſame harbour, and was lodged within the 


| town in king Tancred's palace. The king of England had ſtaid at Salerno, till he 


heard his fleet had paſſed by the coaſt: but upon that advice, failing from thence, 
he arrived at Meſina on the twenty-third of the ſame month, and took up his quarters 
in the ſuburbs; the inhabitants of the place thinking themſelves ſufficiently crouded 
by the French troops, who had been received into the city s. As Richard propoſed to 
paſs the winter there, and his ſiſter Jane, relict of the late king of Sicily, came thither 
to ſtay with him, he thought it neceſſary, for his own ſecurity, to ſeize two ſtr 

caſtles lying on the Far; aſſigning one for the accommodation of his ſiſter and her 
retinue, and erecting magazines in the other for the ſuftenance of his forces 4. 
This ſtep gave the citizens of Meſſina a jealouſy, as if he intended to make himſelf 
maſter of the iſland: and on October 3, they took a {ſlight occaſion to quarrel with 
the Engliſb; drove out ſuch as were in the town; ſhut up their gates; and lined the 
walls with armed men; which the Engliſb attempting to force, were with difficulty 
called off by the king from the aſſault. The next day the king of France, with 
ſeveral of his prelates and nobles, and others of Sicily, met at Richard's lodgings to 
make up the quarre]: but whilſt they were conſulting on the ſubject, a 5 great 
multitude of the citizens ſallying out of the town, with intentions of ſurprizing 


him, killed ſeveral of his men and horſes, and attacked Hugh le Brun's quarters. 


The king of England, enraged at this inſult, armed immediately: and putting him- 
ſelf at the head of his troops, repulſed the citizens: and following them to the 
gates, attacked the city (into which Philip had retired without any moleſtation) 
with ſuch reſolution, that he entered it in deſpight of all the oppoſition made by 
the French, as well as by the inhabitants, and planted the ſtandard of England on 
the bulwarks. ' * This the king of France reſented as an high affront and indignity; 


though his own conduct more juſtly merited cenſure; he having aſſiſted in the 


defence of the place, and ſlain with 7 his own hand three of the aſſailants, by means 
of a croſs-bow. 8 


Tux two kings had hitherto agreed very well together : but though Richard 
acted with great modeſty and decorum on this occaſion*; quitting the city after ae 
had taken it; leaving the king of France's quarters free; and encamping his own 


forces within a fortification, which he erected without the walls, Philip conceived, 
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from this time, a rancour againſt him, that was implacable. It did not however Ricnaxvt. 5 
break out immediately: and they Rill agreed in making certain ordinances to be ID 

obſerved by both their troops; to prevent exceſſive gaming, clipping of money, and 7 

dearneſs of proviſions; to provide for the wholeſomeneſs of victuals; to regulate 

the markets, and moderate the gain of merchants. Richard 8 conſidering 

the diſaſters attending voyages at ſea, and moved with compaſſion to the ſufferers, 

paſſed at this time a charter, giving up throughout England, as well as his other 

dominions, the right which the crown had to all wrecked goods, the owner whereof 

was known; provided he was living, or left either ſons or daughters, brothers or 

ſitters. He put himſelf, about this time, into a courſe of penance for his ſins: 

and it was probably, in this fit of devotion, that he granted to the church of Nor- 

mandie the liberties mentioned by M. Paris and Ralf de Diceto; by which the clergy 

were exempted from impriſonment by the ſecular power, except for murder, theft, 

burning, or ſuch enormous crimes; and in theſe caſes they were to be delivered to 

their ordinary upon demand, in order to be tried in the eccleſiaſtical court; to which 

was likewiſe appropriated the cognizance of all ſuits about breaches. of faith or oath, 

eleemoſynary poſſeſſions, dower, and marriage ſettlements, ſo far as they related to . ? 
perſonal eſtates. The effects of inteſtates were to be diſtributed by the eccleſi- 

aſtical authority, as well as eſtates diſpoſed of by will, without the ſubſtraction of a 

tenth as formerly: and the goods of the clergy, though reputed uſurers, and dying 

inteſtate, or in any other manner, were to be diſtributed by the biſhop in works of 

charity. The gifts and benefactions of lay-men, deemed uſurers, if made in their 

life-time, were not to be revoked after their deceaſe ; though the goods of which 

they died poſſeſſed, were till forfeited to the crown as uſual. Such were the con- 

tents of this charter, which provided further, that all conventual ſocieties in Nor- 

mandie ſhould have the choice of their reſpeCtive ſuperiors, with the aſſent of A 

biſhop of the dioceſe. 

His 3 quarrel with the Me -ſineſe, who had been plundered on the town's being 

taken, was not yet made up, though the prelates of Sicily uſed their endeavours to 

accommodate it, as well as ſome diſputes he had with the king of the iſland; to 

whom they proved very inconvenient; an hundred thouſand pagan ſlaves having 

ſeized the opportunity to quit their maſters; and retire to the mountains, whence 

they made incurſions all over the plain country. + Roger II, king of Sicily, leaving 

two ſons, and a daughter named Conſtance, was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Roger, 

in the dutchy of Puglia, and his other dominions in Italy; and by his younger ſon | 
Milliam in the kingdom of S:c:ly. This William had only one child, William II, 1 
kingof Sicily; who married Jane, king Richard's ſiſter: and dying the year before in | 12 5 
Member without iſſue, bequeathed to the late king Henry a golden table, with a 

vaſt quantity of gold and ſilver plate, beſides an hundred galleys with all their equi- 

page, and provided with all neceſſaries and proviſions for two yeats, to ſerve him 

in the Croiſade he had undertaken. He had before declared his aunt Conſtance to 

be his heir in the crown of Sicily; had married her with that expectation to Henry, © _ . 
ſon of the late emperor Frederic; and had made all the Sicilian nobility ſwear to 
maintain her ſucceſſion: but before ſhe could come to take poſſeſſion of the throne, 
Tancred, an illegitimate ſon of the laſt named Roger, by a daughter of Robert count 
of Lecce, had been invited by the Sicilians, and was acknowledged king of the 
country. His right to the crown was diſputed by a very poteht adverſary, Henry VI, 
now emperor of Germany, and huſband to Conflance : he had no occaſion to draw _ 8 
upon himſelf more enemies s, and was very glad to come, on Nevember I I, to an 
accommodation with the Kung of England, obliging himſelf to pay Richard, as heir 
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to his father, twenty thouſand ounces of gold in lieu of the late king's legacies, and 
as much to his ſiſter Jane in ſatisfaction of her dower. He agreed likewig: to 


give one of his daughters in marriage to Arthur duke of Bretagne ', nephew to 


Richard (who, on this occafion, if he died without iſſue, declared that young prince 


his heir and, ſuccefſor in all his dominions) as ſoon as they came to be of a proper 
age: and-paid down the fame fum of twenty thouſand ounces of gold for her for- 
tune; which however was to be paid back, in caſe the marriage did not take effect. 
This treaty of peace was confirmed by the oaths of the chief prelates and nobility 

as well of Richard's as Tancred's dominions, who fwore as proxies in the name, 


and on Zbe-fouls, of their reſpective princes, that they ſhould obſerve the articles 


thereof; it not being cuſtomary in that age * for king's to take any corporal oath 
except at their coronation, and in the caſe of Croiſades. | . : 
MxssIxA was a very populous city, having, on a general computation, within j:; 
walls at leaſt fifty thouſand inhabitants, faithleſs, cruel, being a mongrel race of 
Greeks, Lombardi, and Saracens, termed generally, by the hiſtorians of the age 3, 


 Griffons. To guard againſt their treachery, Richard, who had reſtored all the 
Plunder of · the place, when he drew his forces thence,” pulled down the gates; 
| obliged the citizens to deliver hoſtages for their peaceable behaviour: and on an 
high mountain that overlooked the town, and commanded the poſtern at which 


his troops had forced their entrance, he built a ſtrong eaftle, which he called Mate- 
griffon. In this caſtle he kept Chri/imas day in a moſt ſplendid manner, having 
Hugh duke of Burgundy *, and moſt of the French nobility with him at dinner; 
when a fray happening between his ſeamen and thoſe of ſome Piſan and Genzeſe 
ſhips, he was obliged to riſe from table, and run with his company armed to put a 
ſtop to the tumult. It was renewed the next day upon a Piſan's ſtabbing one of 
the Engliſb ſeamen in the time of divine ſervice, at the church of the knights ho- 
ſpitallers, and many were ſlain on both fides: but the kings of France and England, 
coming up with their troops, put an end to the combat. | 
Tux happened not long after, on Saturday, February'2, a mock encounter, 
which hiſtorians s take notice of as a ſerious affair, between Richard and William 
de Barres, a French knight; whom he had, between two and three years before, 
taken priſoner in a ſkirmiſh near Marte, and who after giving his parole, had made 
his eſcape. The king had been riding out after dinner, with ſome Erg/i/h and 
French knights in company; and in their return towards Mef/ina, meeting a man 
coming from thence with an aſs laden with canes, ſuch as the Moors uſe for their 
diverſion, they took ſome of them, and ran at one another, darting them in the 
Mooriſh' manner. In this way of joking, William tore the king's outward coat; 
which nettled him ſo, that he ran at the other with ſuch force, that he made him 
ſtagger, but did not throw him down as he propoſed; and the ſaddle of his own 
Horſe turning round with the ſhock, he was forced to alight. Mounting a freſh 
horſe, he ran again at William; who faving himſelf from a fall, by clinging to his 
horſe's neck, Robert Fitz Parnel of Leiceſter attempted to ſeize and diſmount him: 
but Richard forbidding him, ordered de Barres to be gone, and never appear more 
in his preſence. Milliam was reckoned one of the beſt knights of France; and his 
maſter, with all the French prelates and noblemen, interceded in his behalf; but 
Richard, not forgetting his former conduct, which the laws of the Cviſade hindered 
him from-revenging, and incenſed at this new provocation, was not cafily perſuaded 
to drop his reſentment. He did however at laſt conſent to his ſtay, and proceed- 


ing with the reſt of the pilgriins in their expedition ©; during which he promiſed 
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to do nothing to his detriment: and William diſtinguiſhed himſelf * much by his Ricnanp !. 
Wi Lo oO 


valour in the Holy Land, that he entirely recovered the king of England's favour, 
Tux king of Frunce all this while concealed his animoſity with ſo much care, that 
Richard had no ſuſpicion of it *, and made him a preſent of ſeveral of his Engliſb 
ſhips, as a mark of his friendſhip}; ; diſtributing at the ſame time his treaſures among 
the French knights, as well as his own, with ſuch profuſion, that none of his prede- 
ceſſors ever gave away ſo much in a year, as he did in the fingle month of February, 
Richard* carried his generoſity ſo far, that he gave that king half of the money he had 
received in conſequence of his treaty with Tancred king of Sicily, though he had done 
every thing he could in a clandeſtine way to obſtru® it; not excepting even what was 
paid for his ſiſter's dower ; which could not poſſibly be deemed any part of thoſe ac- 
quiſitions, which were to be equally divided between the two kings, in conſequence 
of their joint undertaking of the Crozade. , Theſe actions, which raiſed the king of 
England's glory, did not leſſen the other's envy: and Richard, ſetting out on Friday the 
firſt of March, to have a conference with Tancred at Catana, a place twen ty leagues 
diſtant from Meſſina, was there received with the greateſt honours by that prince; and 
had an opportunity of being informed of Philip's malevolence. Tarncred offered him 
noble preſents of gold and ſilver plate, horſes, and apparel: but he would receive 
nothing of that kind, beſides a ſmall ring; in return whereof he gave him a ſword, 
reputed to be the Calibur ne af the famous Arthur, in teſtimony of their mutual friend- 
ſhip. He was leſs ſcrupulous in reſpect of what might be of ſervice in the Croiſade; 
readily accepting four large ſhips called Miſſers, proper for tranſporting horſes, and 
fifteen gallies: and gained, by the frankneſs of his temper, and the nobleneſs of his 
carriage, ſo much upon the king of S:c4y, that in his return, this prince accompanied 
him two days journey, as far as Taverne. When they were to part, Tancred took leave 
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of Richard with ſtrong profeſſions of eſteem: and gave him a letter, which he had 


received from the king of France, by the duke of Burgundy; containing aſſurances, 
that the king of England would not keep faith with him, and intended to deprive him 
of his crown; as well as offers to aſſiſt him with all his power, to deſtroy Richard and 
his forces, if Tancred would fall upon him ſuddenly with his army. Richard could 
ſcarce think it poſſible for Philip to act a part ſo full of falſhood and treachery ; till he 
had read the letter, and Tancred offered to bring one of his own dukes to atteſt, that 
the duke of Burgundy had delivered him thoſe. letters, ſealed with the king of 
France's ſignet. Richard knew not how to diſſemble; and after his return to Mefpne, 
eſtranged himſelf ſo much from the king of France, that the latter could not help 
taking notice of it: and enquiring into the reaſon of ſuch an alteration in his behavi- 
our (the count of Flanders going between them on this occaſion) Richard gave him 
the aboyementioned letter to peruſe; and the count giving the king of France an 
account of the contents, Philip was at firſt quite confounded, and continued for a 
time ſpeechleſs. At laſt recollecting himſelf, he pretended it was a trick of the king 
of England's (the man in the world the moſt incapable of ſuch an artifice) to get rid 
of his ſiſter Adelais, whom he ought to marry : and threatened, that if he left her, 
and married ay body elſe; he would be his enemy as long as he lived. 


RicnarD's reſidence in Guienne had afforded him many nord nets; of . . 


ing the beauty and amiable qualities of Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of 
Navarre :. and he had been in love with her many years, from the time that he 


firſt entered upon the government of that dutchy. The match propoſed for him 


with Adelais of France, was a political affair, grounded on reaſons, of ſtate, with- 
out any inclinations on Richard's part; who was never affianced to her, nor ap- 
peared. to approye it at any time, but when it ſerved to diſtreſs his father, and to 
unite; himſelf the more cloſely with her brother. in which point they probably 
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© the fiefs of 2Joudun and Graſſay, with all that he claimed in Auvergne: and Philip 
gave up to Richard, Cabors with all Quercy, except the two royal abbeys of Figeac 
and Souillac; the latter engaging to ſeize no more of the count of Towlouſe's terri- 
e tories, unleſs the count declined ſtanding to juſtice in the king of France's court, 


e 7hjeu, was the principal ſurety and hoſtage given by Philip for the performance 


into the hands of Richard within three weeks after ſummons, if the king of 
France failed in any of the articles, and to render him the ſervices ſpecified in a 
particular inſtrument, till this convention was duely executed by Philip.” It is 
proper to obſerve, that this count, who was preſent at this treaty, and fwore to ob- 
| ſerve it, afterwards married Adelais: and as he could not but know all that paſfed in 
that tranſaction, it doth not appear to me reaſonable to think, there was any real 


marriage of his ſiſter Adelais (who was to be ſent back to France within a month 
after Richard's return from the Holy Land) freely allowed him to marry what 


Guienne and Poitou: and on theſe accounts Richard was to pay Philip ten thouſand 
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underſtood one another. But being, by his father's death, and the poſſeſſion of the 
throne of England, become entire maſter of his own actions, he engaged his mot 
Eleanor, when he ſet out on the Croiſade, to go into Cuienne, and make a treaty for 
his marriage with Berengaria. The young princeſs, being accordingly affianced to 
him, came from her own country with Eleanor over land to Naples; having been 
joined on the road by the count of Flanders. * Richard had ſent, in February 
ſeveral of his galleys to fetch them thence to Meſ/ina : but as this place was much 
crouded already, and their train was exceeding numerous, the governors of Meſſina 
remonſtrated againſt their coming to a place, where there was not room to receive 
them; and the galleys returning only with the count of Flanders, the two ladies 
went to Brindiſi. The king of France knew all this very well: and in all pro- 
bability never expected that Richard would marry his ſiſter; fince in the peace which 
they made immediately after Henry's death, there was no notice taken of their 
marriage, and a demand, inconſiſtent with it, was made of Gifors, and its depen- 
dencies. A ſum of four thouſand marks put off the demand at that time: but it 
was now to be ſettled, and all other matters in diſpute between them; to put an 
end to their mutual animoſity, that they might proceed in their ſacred expedition 
with an unanimity and friendſhip neceſſary for the good ſucceſs of their enterprize. 
This accommodation was made on terms ſo favourable to the king of England, that 
it is natural to think, Philip had either very little reaſon@ complain of his conduct, 
or was aſhamed of his own, and deſirous to regain his confidence and amity by an 
unuſual complaiſance on this occaſion. 


By the articles of this peace Philip, notwithſtanding the convention for the 


* wife he pleaſed, and quitted to him and his heirs male begotten on her, Gifers, 
* Neaufle, Neufchatel de S. Denis, and all the Vexin Normand : but in caſe Richard 
* died without any ſuch heir male, theſe places were to revert to Philip, and his 
* iſſue male; and in caſe this laſt prince died without ſuch male iflue, they were 
* to be reunited, with all their dependencies, to the domaine of Normandie. If the 
king of England had two or more heirs male, the elder was to hold the lands, 
e belonging to him on the continent, of Philip in capite, and another to hold of him 
e likewiſe one of the three baronies (ig.) Normandie, Anjou, and Maine, or elſe 


< marks of filver, of the weight of Troyes, at four different payments, on the feaſt 
« of All-Saints in the four next enſuing years; three thouſand at each of the two 
re firſt, and two thouſand at each of the latter, payments. Rzchard quitted to him 


* in which caſe Philip was to give him no aſſiſtance. William II, count of Pon- 


<« of this treaty: and was to put himſelf (as the others alſo were) with all his fiefs 


foundation for the ſcandalous aſperſion thrown upon that young princeſs, by the idle 
va : Hoveden, Bencdif, p. 640. * Rymer, i. 68. = 
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conjectures or malice of ſome writers on this occaſion ; and the * rather becauſe Ricnanv . 
Philip urged afterwards Richard's refuſal to marry her, as an excuſe, to Pope er 
Celetine, for having invaded Normandie, whilſt that prince was in Paleſtine: * 
Tuls treaty being ſigned in March at Meſina, the king of France filed thence cy 
on Saturday the thirtieth of chat month for the Holy Land: and on Saturday 
April 20, arrived with his forces at Aon. Richard with his principal nobility 
attended him out of port : but after ſailing ſome time with him, tacked about with 
his galleys, and going to Regio, brought his mother and betrothed wife the ſame 
day to Meſſina. Eleanor parted thence four days after on her return to England 
Berengaria ſtaying with his fiſter, the queen of Sicily, to accompany the king in his 
voyage. He had not yet great veſſels enough ready for the tranſport of his horſes : 
but all things being at laſt provided, he demoliſhed: the fort of Mategriffan, 
and failed on Wedneſday April 10, from Meſſina, with a hundred and fifty great 
ſhips and fifty-three galleys. On the Friday following the fleet was diſperſed by a 
ſtorm ; which obliged the king to put into the iſle of Crete (from thence he paſſed 
to Rhodes) and drove three. of the great buſſes. on the iſle of Cyprus near Limiſſo; 
where two of them were ſtranded; Roger a clergyman, his vice-chancellor, whoſe 
corpſe was found with the king's ſeal hanging about his neck, and ſeveral of his 
knights, being drowned, . Such as made a ſhift to get on ſhore, were immediately 
ſcized, ſtripped of their all, and impriſoned by Jaac the tyrant, ſtyling him- 
ſelf emperor of Cyprus ; who would not ſuffer the third, which had the queen 
of Sicily and Berengaria on board, to enter the harbour, Richard having ad- 
vice of their condition, came up with his galleys and the reft of his fleet 
to their relief; found them lying at anchor before the port, expoſed to the wind 
and weather; and ſent in a rage to the emperor to demand his pilgrims and all 
their effects, which had been ſeized : but receiving an haughty anſwer, landed 
his men, defeated Jaac in an engagement, and taking the town, brought his fleet 
into the port of Limiſſo. A ſecond defeat of the enemy the next day determined 
the fate of the iſland; all the caſtles and towns ſurrendered ; the emperor himſelf 
ſubmitted at diſcretion : and Richard, on Sunday May 12, married Berengaria, and 
had her crowned the ſame day at Limifſo, by Jabn biſhop of Eureux, aſſiſted by the 
archbiſhops of Abamea and Auch, and the biſhop of Bayonne. The king being 
obliged to ſtay ſome time in Cyprus, to ſettle his new conqueſt, and receive the 
homage of the nobility, ſent the two queens, and the emperor's daughter and 
heir, before him, with the beſt part of his fleet and forces, to the ſiege of Acon; 
where they arrived on June 1, the day on which Philip count of Flanders died. 
The reduction of that rich iſland was a very important acquiſition for the ſervice of 
the Chriſtians employed in the ſiege, who might eaſily be thence ſupplied with 
proviſions; from the want whereof they had ſuffered grievouſly, whilſt it was in the 
hands of the late emperor, - The inhabitants of Cyprus had been horribly oppreſſed 
by that tyrant: and glad to be rid of him at any rate, gave a-molety of their goods 
to their deliverer Richard; who having confirmed their Jaws, cuſtoms, and privileges, 
and left Richard de Camuille and Robert de Turnbam governors: of the iſland, failed 
thence for Paleſtine. He met in his route a prodigious; large bus, fitted out 
by Saladine at Barut, and manned with ſeven .admicals, and fifteen hundred of the 
choiceſt of his troops, going with proviſions and ammunition to the ſuccour of the 
garriſon of Acon : and having deſtroyed it, appeared on Saturday Fune 8, before the 
place, to the great joy of the Chriſtian army, and to the terror of the defendants, 
who were equally diſmayed at the loſs of the bus, on which they had a great depend- 
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Rrcnandl. ance, and at the fight of ſo numerous a fleet as made them deſpair of ever receiving 
LD rg), any further ſupplies, and willing to ſurrender the place, if they might be ſuffereg 

to quit it with life and liberty, r (0% 1 


His actions in LV. Tux ſiege had languiſhed for ſome time: but the king of England's arrival 
the Holy Land. ving ſpirit to the army of the beſiegers , it was now carried on with vi 
giving ip y - x, n with vigour. 
His diſtinguiſhed liberality to the common ſoldiers, - that wanted pay, made every 
body ſing his praiſes, and extol his magnificence ; only the king of France, either 
envious of his glory and the figure he made, which eclipſed his own, or elſe greedy 
of money; ſought occaſions of diſpute. They had agreed at Meſſma to divide 
equally between them, what acquiſitions they made by their joint forces upon the 
Saracens in the Holy Land, during their expedition: and Richard had given him a 
moiety of the booty he had taken in the great buſs, with half of the priſoners. 
Philip, not ſatisfied with his ſhare in a prize taken, not in the country but on the 
ſea, by the king of England's forces alone, demanded likewiſe a moiety of the realm 
of Cyprus, and of the booty he had made in that iſland : but was anſwered, that if 
he would give him the half of Flanders, and of what he had got by the death of 
the count of Flanders, and of the Caftellan of St. Omers, who had both died before 
the walls of Acorn (and whoſe treaſure and effects Philip had ſeized) he would give 
him the like ſhare of his acquiſitions in Cyprus, though they were not included within 
the agreement, which did not relate to conqueſts upon Chriſtians, and was confined 
to Paleſtine. The king of France hereupon retracted his demand: and they renewed 
their convention about acquiſitions in the Holy Land; appointing the knights tem- 
plars and hoſpitallers to make the partition, whenever an occaſion offered; as there 
did ſoon after by the ſurrender of Acon on the 12th of Jug. 
3 PHIL1P, deſirous of ſeizing the opportunity, which the death of the late count 
of Flanders afforded him for the ſubduing of that country, had from that time 
been very uneaſy at his ſtay before Acon; though he could not with decency return 
home before the place was taken. But as ſoon as that objection was removed, and 
he had taken poſſeſſion of his ſhare of the town, as ſet out by the arbitrators, he 
propoſed on Fuly 22 to Richard, that he would conſent to his returning home; 
pretending that the air of the country did not agree with him, and that he ſhould 
die if he ſtaid any longer. All the princes of the army exclaimed fo vehemently 
againſt his going away, before the buſineſs he came came for was finifhed, that he did 
not. renew his motion for a few days; and in the mean time took occafion to quarrel 
with Rzchard, reviving the demand of half Cyprus ; which was refuſed. Philip, impa- 
tient to be gone, to purſue his views-in" Europe, preſſed on the 29th of the fame 
month ſo earneſtly for leave, that Richard at laſt conſented, upon his ſwearing on 
the Goſpels before all the world, that he would neither do any harm, nor ſuffer 
any to be done, to the king of England, or his vaſſals or territories, but would pro- 
tect them from all hoſtile attempts and invaſions, with as much care as he would 
his own city of Paris. Two days after this oath, the king of Fance, leaving 
moſt of his troops under the command of "Hugh duke Burgundy ; and obtaining, 
upon his requeſt, from Richard, two of his beſt galleys, ſet out from Acon on his 
return home. As he paſſed by Rome he complained to Pope Celine III, and the 
cardinals, that he could not ſtay or do any thing in the Holy Land, becauſe of the 
king of England: and deſired the Pope's licenſe to revenge himſelf upon him in 
Normandie, and his other territories. 5 Celeftine gratified Philip, in abſolving him from 
his vow of-pilgrimage;: though he had not performed it, but not from that which 
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he had taken to do no harm to Richard or his territories ; forbidding him abſolutely Richanp l. 
to invade them, under pain of being excommunicated and of an interdict on his D rage: 
dominions. It was only to remove a ſqueamifhneſs he apprehended in ſome of his 

vaſſals, that he aſked ſuch a licenſe; being himſelf too much devoted to his intereſts; 

to mind either religion or honour, when they ſtood in his way: and notwith- 

ſtanding the Pontif's menaces, he purſued his journey; reſolved on the meaſures 

he had propoſed ; and arrived by Chriſtmas day at Fountainbleau. 

PaiL1P's departure occaſioned many thouſands to follow his example, and 
threw all the charge of the war in the Holy Land upon the king of England; who 
carried it on with great vigour, notwithſtanding the difficulties in which he was 
left involved; Theſe aroſe chiefly from the diſpute between Guy de Lezignan (who 
had been ſet at liberty by Saladine to promote it) and Conrad marquis of Mont-- 
ferrat, for the crown of Feruſalem; the former having been pollefſed of it in the 
life of his wife Sibylle, and the latter claiming it upon her death, in the right of his 
own wife, who was Sibylle's fiſter. This laſt was violently ſuſpected, and openly 
accuſed, of a treacherous correſpondence with Saladine, nor durſt he ſtand a trial 
on that head: but being ſupported by the king of France, an accommodation had 
been made between them by the award of all the princes, of the Croi/ade ; who 
adjudged the kingdom to Guy for his life, and the ſucceſſion: to Conrad and his 
« wife, and their heirs; the revenue thereof being in the mean time to be equally 
e ſhared between them; Conrad to enjoy Tyre with its dependencies, and Geffrey de 
1% Lezignan (who had done eminent ſervices in the war) the counties of Foppa and 
Cæſarea by hereditary right, but in vaſſalage of the crown of Feru/alem. Conrad 

however till perſiſted i in concerting meaſures with Saladine, and never would, upon 
any ſummons, or in the moſt preſſing exigence, join the king of England; who 
having repaired the walls and fortifications of Acon, marched from thence on Auguft 22, 
towards Joppa along the ſea-coaſt; to be ſupplied from his fleet with proviſions ; 
Saladine hovering with his army upon the mountains, ready to attack him upon any 
advantage. A * river near Cz/area affording this infidel prince what he ſought, he 
diſputed the paſſage of it with the Chriſtians : but was routed on September 16, with 
the laughter of forty thouſand of his men, chiefly by the valour and good conduct 
of the king of England. Saladine, upon this diſaſter, ordered Cæſarea, ' Foppa, and 
Aſcalon, to be demoliſhed : and Richard taking poſſeſſion of the two firſt, repaired 
their fortifications, and re-peopled them with twenty thouſand men, which he 
choſe out of the inhabitants of Acon. When this work was finiſhed, he advanced 
towards Feruſalem and in the week before Chriſtmas defeated Saladine again in the 
plains of Rama : and might have taken the city, if the templars (who were of the 
French party) had not perſuaded him to neglect it, in order to ey to, 
which he did at his own expence; | 


LVI. 'Wu1LsT Richard's zeal for Cbri i/tianity, or bis furious inclination to war, Paſſages in 
kept him thus employed in the caſt, his affairs in England were in great confu fon, — uy 
through the arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures of William biſhop of Ely; to whom ring his 
he had left the principal care of the government. He had indeed Joined Hugh 3 
biſhop of Durham with him as a collegue, and had aſſigned the counties north of 

Vent for the particular exerciſe of his authority of juſticiary : but as ſoon as Hugh 
came into England, and had delivered the king's letters, William ſeized upon his 
perſon, till he had delivered up. the caſtle of FYindſer, New Caſtle upon Tine, the 


manor of Sadberg, and county of Northumberland, and given his Dy Henry de 
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and poſſeſſions, to beſtow them on his own relations, chaplains, and dependents. 


Rienazvl. Puſey and Gilbert de la Ley for hoſtages. Hugh, thus obtaining his liberty, went to 
. 
A. D. 1197 


which turned his head, exerciſed all theſe powers in the moſt tyrannical manner, 
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his ſeat of Hovedene : but would have been there taken again into cuſtody by Malia 
d Eftouteville and Oſbert de Longchamp (whom his brother the biſhop of E had 
made high ſheriff of 7or4ſbire) if he had not ſubmitted to give ſecurity, that he 
would not ſtir from thence without the chancellor's, or the king's, licenſe. Hugh 
complaining of this treatment, Richard ſent orders from Marſezlles, that Nætocgſli, 
Sadberg, and Northumberland ſhould be reſtored to him: but the chancellor refuſed 
to execute thoſe orders; pretending that he knew the king's mind better, than it 
could be expreſſed in writing. Richard had placed too much power in the hands 
of his favourite *, by getting the legatine authority added to what he enjoyed before 
as chancellor and chief juſticiary: and William, raiſed from nothing to an height 


and as if he thought himſelf abfolute lord of the kingdom. When he went to make 
a progreſs, or to viſit religious houſes, he did it with a party of fifteen hundred horſe, 
French or Flemings, and ſuch a train of knights, clergy, and other attendants, beſides 
an infinite number of minſtrels, dogs, and horſes, that the convent where he lodged 
could ſcarce, in three years, recover the expence of one night's entertainment. He 
put every thing to ſale, to reimburſe himſelf the money he had laid out in the pur- 
chaſe of his poſts: and turned both clergy and laity out of their churches, lands, 


He diſpoſed of the king's revenue, as if it had been his own, ſquandering it away, 
or employing it in purchaſes for himſelf; there not being an eſtate to be ſold, but 
he bought it; nor a church, or an abbey vacant, but he kept it in his own hands, 
or gave it to ſome of his creatures;, to whom he committed likewiſe the cuſtody 
of caſtles, which he extorted from others by terror, or the force of money. All 
the nobility of the realm erouched before him, and were glad to marry his nieces 
and relations to make their court to him: nor did prince John eſcape without ſome 
indignities from him; which put him upon applying to the king his brother for 
redreſs. , | 
R1CHARD had received the like complaints from other great men, and diſpatched 
Walter archbiſhop of Rouen, and William Mareſchal earl of Strigul, on February 23, 
from Meſſina, with orders 3, that nothing ſhould be done in the government of the 
realm without Walter's advice, and the joint aſſiſtance of the earl of Strigul, Geffrey 
Fitz Piers, Hugh Bardolf,, and William Briwere. But when they arrived in Eng- 
land, they durſt not deliver theſe orders to the chancellor; who till went on to diſ- 
ſeize every body he did not like of their poſts and commands, eſpecially ſuch as had 
the cuſtody of caſtles; and turned out Gerard de Camwille, high ſheriff of Lincoln- 
Hire. Gerard refuſing to:deliver * up the caſtle of Lincoln, of which he was here- 
ditary caſtellan,.in the right of his wife N:chola, eldeſt daughter of Richard de la 
Haye, the chancellor marched with a body of troops to inveſt it: but receiving at 
once, news of the Pope's death, which ſunk one part of his power, and a meſſage 
from prince John (who had ſeized the caſtles of Notingham and Tikebill) that if he 
did not quit the ſiege, he would come with an army to raiſe it, he thought fit to 
draw off his forces. He was the rather induced to this retreat, becauſe he found 
moſt of the nobility with him, better affected towards the prince; and the foreign 
troops he had ſent for, were not yet arrived. Several biſhops interpoſing to make 
up the quarrel, a regulation was made, in relation to the cuſtody of caftles through 
the kingdom; in which John's intereſts 5 and views were particularly conſulted, by 
a proviſion that they ſhould be delivered to him, in caſe the king ſhould die with- 
* Neubrig. I. iv. c. 15. b. p. 680. MH. Paris. Benedict. p. 626, 640, 701, 702, 706. Neubr ig 
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out iſſue, and by the prelates and nobility {wearing upon that contingency to his RIcnAR Dl. 
ſucceſſion. This was what John had moſt at heart, and the chancellor complying 3 
in it, was allowed to retain his power: but there happened ſoon after another affair * 
which put an end to his adminiſtration, | 
GEeFFREY archbiſhop of York had got leave from the king to return into Eng- 
land: and queen Eleanor, when ſhe left Meſſina, in order to go to Rome, had 
received orders from Richard to ſollicite the Pope to confirm Geffrey's election, and 
give directions for his conſecration *, The reaſon was, that archbiſhop Baldwin, 
claiming the right of conſecrating the archbiſhops of York, had diſcharged all the 
ſuffragans from conſecrating Geffrey. Celeſtine had accordingly ordered the arch- 
biſhop of Tours to perform the office, and the abbot of Marmoutier to deliver the 
pall to Grey: who obtained likewiſe a bull of privilege for his church of York; 
exempting all the province from the juriſdiction of any legate, but ſuch as reſiding 
ordinarily in the court of Rome, were ſent a latere by the Pope into England. Geffrey 
having been conſecrated, and received the pall at Tours on September I; loſt no time 
in coming over to take poſſeſſion of his ſee; the temporalties whereof were ſtill 
detained in the chancellor's hands (who had made a terrible havock on all his 
lands) notwithſtanding the king's orders for putting the archbiſhop in poſſeſſion. 
The chancellor had been formerly a retainer in Geffrey's family, and bound to him 
by an oath of fealty and homage: and ſuch was the latter's kindneſs for him, that 
he had made him his official in the archdeaconry of Rowen, to the great indignation 
of his father Henry, who could not bear the man, and looked upon him as a traitor. 
The archbiſhop propoſed to embark at Witſand: but when he came to the caſtle of 
Guiſnes, he found that the counteſs of Flanders had, at the chancellor's inſtances, 
given orders to prevent his paſſage. This reſtraint not extending to his retinue, 
they paſſed over before him in a Boulogne ſhip: and he meeting * with a ſmall Eng- 
liſh veſſel, got on board privately, and landed, on September 14, at Dover; where 
the orders given ſome time before, for keeping him in cuſtody till the chancellor ſent 
directions about him, were immediately put in execution. The caſtle of that place 
was in the hands of Matthew de Clare; who had married Longchamp's ſiſter, and 
got the archbiſhop ſeized at his landing by a party of the garriſon: yet he made a 
ſhift to get out of their hands, and take refuge in the church of St. Martin. This 
being a privileged place, belonging to the monks of Chri/t-Church, Canterbury, was 
inveſted: and guarded ſo ſtrictly, that no proviſions could enter. He was there 
required to take an oath of fealty to the king; which he declined as needleſs, 
having taking it already; though he was willing to repeat it before the prelates 
and nobility of the realm, if they thought it adviſeable: and on the Thurſday fol- 
lowing, being taken violently from the altar in his pontifical veſtments, by a party 
of Flemiſh Brabantins, he was dragged out of the church, and impriſoned in Dover 
caſtle; his baggage being plundered, and his horſes ſeized at the fame time, and 
ſent to the chancellor. SY TE: 
THis treatment of an archbiſhop 3, generally beloved and eſteemed, raiſed an 
univerſal clamour both among the clergy and laity throughout the kingdom: the 
biſhops all took the alarm; S. Hugh of Lincoln excommunicated all concerned in 
it, a ſentence confirmed ſoon after by all the bifhops that met at Reading ; and 
thoſe of London, Coventry, and Norwich, threatned an interdict, if he was not ſet at 
liberty. John count of Mortain made the fame demand; and the chancellor, 
ſceing the whole kingdom in a commotion, was forced to allow Geffrey to come 
firſt to London, and then go to Reading; where John had ſummoned an aſſem- a 
bly of the prelates and nobility of the realm on Saturday, October 5, and where : 
 Hoveden, . Anglia Sacr.ii. 387, 388, 389, & f. Chr. Gervaſ. col. 1576. 3 Ib. 
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RIc un Dl. thoſe who had been joined with the chancellor in the regency, were preſent, There 
L the king's letters abovementioned in favour of Walter archbiſhop of Rollen, William 
Mareſcbal, Geffrey Fitz Piers, Hugh Bardolf, and W. Briwere, as well 4s others 
appointing Grey to aſſiſt in the council of ſtate, and Walter to take care of the 
election for filling up the fee of Canterbury (which the chancellor had hindered 
him from doing) were read: and Walter propoſing that he ſhould, for acting with. 
out conſulting any of them, be turned out of the government, according to the 
tenour of other letters of the king's, which he produced, it was reſolved to ſummon 
the chancellor, who was then at Windſor, to meet them the next day, October 8 
near Lodbridge, between that place and Reading. The chancellor promiſed 4 
meet them at the place of conference; and had he done ſo, he would probably, 
out of regard to the king, have been ſtill left in the due exerciſe of his power, 
with the concurrence of his. collegues: but when he had advanced two miles of 
the way thither, with an armed force, his heart failed him; and turning back to 
Windſor, he fled thence in all haſte to London, where he ſhut himſelf up in the 
tower. He had fortified it with a deep ditch, into which he had drawn the water 
of the Thames : but not having time to ſupply it with. victuals for himſelf and his 
forces, before it was inveſted by the nobility and the citizens of London, he tried firſt 
to gain over prince Jobn by great promiſes; and that method failing, through the 
influence of the prelates of Vor and Coventry, he was forced to ſubmit to the 
ſentence of the biſhops and nobility. He appeared before them the next day: and, 
after a full hearing, they adjudged him to be deprived of his poſts of chancellor and 
juſticiary, and of all the caſtles, the cuſtody whereof he had uſurped ſince the king's 
departure; leaving him however thoſe which he had enjoyed before (vig.) Dover, 
Cambridge, and Hereford *.. Malter archbiſhop of Rouen was made chief juſticiary 
in his ſtead, purſuant to the king's orders: and being a man of great prudence, 
modeſty, and integrity, acted with the advice of his collegues in all the buſineſs of 
the government, to the general ſatisfaction, and the great tranquillity of the king- 
dom. The biſhop of Eh, retiring to Dover caſtle, endeavoured to make his eſcape 
thence beyond ſea, in a woman's dreſs: but being diſcovered by the awkward figure 
he made, and his inability to ſpeak Engliſb, he was ſeized by a rabble of people, to 
whom he was extremely odious; and after various indignities, impriſoned at laſt in 
a dark cellar. The reaſon of his attempting an eſcape in ſuch a clandeſtine manner 
was, that he had promiſed not to quit the realm without licenſe, and to deliver 
all the caſtles he had uſurped before he went : and he had not. yet performed that 
engagement. The archbiſhop of Rauen however, pitying his caſe, and fearing 
the count of Mortain might get into his hands the caſtles which had not yet 
been delivered, if he knew that the biſhop. of Ely was taken, diſpatched: an order 
for his releaſe, with liberty to go beyond ſea *: which this prelate did on 
October 29, being treated wherever he paſſed in Normandie, as an excommunicated 
perſon, by the ſame archbiſhop's orders, and divine offices ceaſing wherever he 
abode.. , , W's WE 3 a f 
Tux biſhop. of Eh's character of legate had ceaſed upon the death of Pope 
Clement, on Wedneſday, April 10: yet he was ſo fond of pomp, that he continued 
to carry his legatine croſs, till he was-deprived of the government; though all the 
world knew his powers were expired, and he found the want of them, in his attack 
of the archbiſhop of York, as well as. in his own proſecution, To remove this 
defect, as ſoon as he got abroad, he applied to Pope Cele/tine to renew his legation; 
and complained, by letters both to him and the king, of his being turned out of 
the government by the faction of John: count of Mortain, who had a deſign upon 
the kingdom. The Pope readily appointed him legate of England; and wrote to 
r  Neubrig. I. iy. e. 18. * Diceto, col. 665, | cke 
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the biſhops of the realm to excommunicate the count, and all that were concerned ae L 


in turning out that prelate, and to put theit lands under an interdict The new 


legate, ſending the Popeꝰs mandates to Hugh biſhop of Lincoln, required hinvto fee 4D. D. 7555 


them executed, and to excommunicate the biſhops and others mentioned in à liſt, 
which he ſent, of perſons againſt whom the Pope and himſelf had denounced thoſe 
cenſures; among which was Benedict abbot of . Peterborough, the hiſtorian; who, 
from the time of the chancellor's being turned out, had the cuſtody of the king's 
ſeal, till his man ſhould appoint a ſucceſſor. He ſent the like letters to other 
biſhops; but none * of them would execute either his or the Pope's mandates: and 
the juſticiaries ordered all the rents of the fee of Ely to be ſeized-for the uſe of the. 
king, to make ſatisfaction for the two years receipts of the royal revenue, which he 
had embezzled or ſquandered ; not having left a penny in the exchequer. F inding 
his mandates and cenſures lighted, and imagining this aroſe from a maxime in 
law 3, that a prelate cannot exerciſe any juriſdiction till he hath been in his pro- 
vince, he reſolved to go over into England, and to make a parade with his. legatine 
croſs, in the very place which had been the ſcene of his late diſgrace. He had pre- 
pared the way for his reception, by gaining the favour of Jolm count of Mortuin, 
either by a preſent of five hundred marks, or by greater promiſes 4: and landing, 
about April 1, at Dover, ſtaid in the caſtle till the return of meſſengers which he 
ſent to the queen mother (who being returned from Sicily, had lately come over 
to Londen) with letters, notifying his legation and arrival. A council of the prelates 
and nobility was held on this occaſion: and though Jahn acted ſuch a part in his 
behalf, as merited a reprimand. from Eleanor, yet being; bought off by a grant of 
two thouſand marks of the king's money, it was at laſt reſolved unanimouſly, that 
peals ſhould be made to the Pope, both by the ſpiritual and temporal nobility, 
againſt his legation, and that Longchamp, being declared a diſturber of the realm, 
and a publick enemy, ſhould be ordered with the ſeyereſt menaces to quit Eng- 
land. The legate, that he might not ſeem to have come over for nothing, and 
without exerciſing any of his powers, put his own dioceſe under an interdict: and 
returned in great confuſion to Normandie; where he omitted no means to incite the 
court of Rame, and the king of France, to do n miſchief they: * to the 
king of England 5s miniſters and dominions. NU, 2877 
Tux king of France had no need of being inkigdted to ble 8 debencd, 
and had already attempted... He had ſcarce allowed himſelf a few days reſt after 
his long journey, when he invited William Fitz: Ralf, ſeneſchal of Normandie, and 
the nobility of that dutchy, to a conference, on January 20; between Giſars and Trie, 
and demanded from them his ſiſter Adelais, with the caſtle of Giſors, and the coun- 
ties of Eu and Aumale; pretending that they ought to be delivered to him, purſuant 
to his treaty with Richard at Meaſina. The Normans, alledging that they had no 
orders on that ſubject, refuſed to deliver them; which produced menaces on his 
part; and on their's, preparations for a vigorous defence. Philip finding this artifice 
did not take, tried next to debauch Jobn count of Mortain from his duty: and ſent 
to him to come over to France, that they might have a conference together; offer- 
ing him his ſiſter Auelais s for a wife, and to put him in poſſeſſion of all Richard's 
dominions on the continent, as ſoon as the marriage was folemnized. Jubn was 
ready for any meaſures, being incenſed at his brother's declaration in faycur of his 
nephew Arthur; whom Richard had appointed for his ſugceſſor, nat only by. 2 
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Riegano l treaty with. Tancred king of Sicily, but by letters: alſo to England; in conſequence 


—ů —U 
A. D. 1192. 


His acts in 


Paleſtine, re- 
turn, and cap- 
tivity. 


whereaf, the late chancellor had entered into negotiation with the king of Scetland 
for his aſſiſtance ta ſecure that ſuccaſſion; which coming to John's knowledge | a 
the firſt occaſion of their enmity. It is not unlikely that the biſhop of Eh, 1 
who ſtuck at nothing to gratify his avarice, and ſerve his ambition, had entered into 
this conſpiracy with the king of France and the count of Mortain; and that his 
promiſes of promoting the latter's views, were the motives of his eſpouſing this 
prelate's cauſe in the council of England. However this was, queen Eleanor, get- 
ting intelligence of Philip 's offers, left Normandie in haſte: and going over into 
England, found her ſon. Jab ready to croſs the ſea, in order to the conference pro- 
poſed. Her remonſtrances, and the threats of the juſticiaries and council of regency 
that they would ſeize all his lands and caſtles, if he went, put a ſtop to his intended 
voyage: and a great council of the prelates and nobility of the realm being ſum- 
maned to meet at Landon, they all renewed their oaths of fealty to Richard on this 
occafion; Philip, diſappointed. of his expectations from John, reſolved however to 
invade Normandie: but he could not get his own nobility and vaſſals to join him in 
an attempt, contrary. to the oaths they had taken, of not invading the king of Eng- 
land's lands, : whilſt he was engaged in the Creiſade, and venturing his life for the 
ſervice. of God in Paleſtine. The Pope too had a regard to this conſideration, in 
repealing the ſentences of interdict upon Normandie, and the excommunication of 
the ſeneſchal of that dutchy, and his abettors; iſſued on occaſion of their not ſuffer- 
ring the two cardinal legates, that he had ſent to make up the difference between 
the archbiſhop of Nauen and the biſhop of Eh, to enter the country; becauſe their 
lord not being returned from his pilgrimage, his territories were privileged and 
exempted from any legatine juriſdiction. - The: legates were Octavian biſhop of 
Oftia, and Jordeno abbot of Fofſa Nova: but the cenſures were denounced only by 
the former, the lattor abſolutely refuſing to join in them; which provoked Philip 
to ſuch a degree, that he drove him out of his kingdom. Ks 
- LV: Tux king of England in the mean time was ſtruggling with difficulties - 
in the Holy Land; his army being much diſtreſſed for want of victuals, whilſt he 
was repairing Aſcalon; the French retiring to other places, to paſs their time in 
luxury; Conrad reſuſing to join him with his forces; and quarrels ariſing between 
the Piſans and Genaeſc. 3 The prior of Hereford, ſent by the biſhop of Ely to give 
an account of his being deprived of the government, and of prince John's deſigns 
upon the crowyn; arrived at the cloſe of Eaſter: and Richard holding a council the 
next day, it was the general opinion, that as his return was abſolutely neceſſary, it 
was impoſfible for the Chriſtians to ſtand their ground in the country, without ac- 
commodating the diſpute between Guy and Conrad; a thing impracticable, whilſt 
the poſſeſſion of the crown was in the one; the ſurvivance in the other, and the 
inheritance in his wife's deſcendants. There was no likelihood of an union, till 


the jealouſy ariſing from theſe jarring intereſts was removed: and no means ap- 


peared © proper for that end, as to place Conrad on the throne of Jeruſaln. All 
the difficulty in this caſe was, to provide an equivalent for Gun: and this was 
removed by Richard's generoſity; who made him a preſent of the kingdom of Cy- 


_ frus, which his poſterity enjoyed till A. D. 14/2; when the widow: of the laſt of 


his deſcendants; being of the family of Cornaro, diſpoſed of it to tlie Rate of V. emce. 
Conrad, was, ſent, for, to be inveſted, with the royalty; and, tranſported with his 
elevation, was preparing to {ct out for Acalm; when, coming 00.4pri{2S from an 
entertainment made him by the:biſhop of Beauvais, he was ſtabbed by two aſſaſſins, 

o, for the furer ' executing of their deſign to murder him, had inſinuated 
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themſelves ſome time before into his ſervice;/! /* They were ſubjects of a Jar 3 


prince of a ſmall territory, lying in the mountains of Phænirla br perhaps Armenia 


"Liner, called. che Sebeic , or Ir of the mountain; "who ſcems to have been abbr 7 Ding 


or ſuperior of a conventual ſociety, the members whereof he ſtyleg brethren, ot 
fciers, and inſtructed in learning, particularly in a great variety of languages, that 
they might be able, in any part of the world, to execute his commands! which it 
was thetr firſt principle to obey implicitely. If he ordered them to diß patch atiy 
prince or great man whatever, they readily undertook the commiſfioni, Whatever 
danger there was in the attempt: and ſcarce ever failed of executing it, betaufe 
they deſpiſed death and torment; being poſſeſſed with a ſuperſtitious notion, that 
they ſhould enjoy immortal pleaſures i in another world, if they died for exebatih 
the orders of their ſuperior, It was dangerous for the greateſt potentate, to wilt 
the lord of ſuch deſperate enthuſiaſtical ſubjects, ſo that he generally lived untno- 
leſted by any of his neighbours : nor did he uſe to do miſchief to others, or 1 
the dreadful miniſters of his vengeance, unleſs he was provoked' by ſotme heinou 
injury. One of his confreres, on board a ſhip of Satala, had been driven'by a — 
into the port of Tyre: and Conrad had ordered him to be killed, and ſeized all his 
money. The SHabeic ſent meſſengers. to demand reſtitution of the money, and ſatif- 
faction for the death of the perſon killed, v hich Conrad laid upon Reginald, lord of 
Hahn: but this appearing to be falſe, and the Scbeic, having undoubted informa- 
tion that Conrad had been the author of the murder, ſent another meſſenger, one 
Euriſus, to him for ſatisfaction. It was with difficulty that Conrad was diſſuaded 
from drowning Euriſus in the ſea: and the Scheic, finding he could have no redreſs, 
reſolved 4 (according to his uſual cuſtom, which, aſter denial of ſatisfaction, allowed © 
no nnory to pals 1 with impunity) no longer to delay his revenge, and ſent the tw 
aſſaffins to murder Canrad. They were both taken, and confeſſed that they did it 
by the order of their prince, the lord of the mountain; who afterwards avowed the 
fact, and aſſigned the abovementioned reaſon for it, in his manifeſto's, or letters to 
the king of France, the duke of Auſtria, and other Eurgpean princes, in order to do 
juſtice to truth, and to clear king Richard from a vile aſperſion, raiſed by the French; 
and encouraged by Philip, as if he had, underhand, e 1 aſſaſſins that 
ſtabhed Conrad. 51 5 
Upon this prince s death +, "Henry count of Champagne marrying his a and 
being made king of Jeruſalem, ane the Hench to march to the aſſiſtance of 
Noicbard; who had, in the mean time, taken the ſtrong fortreſs of Darum; the 
onely one left undetholiſhed by the infidels in the plains of Palztine, The whole 
force of the CM. Miant being now united, it was reſolyed to march to Jeruſalem 5: 
but when they drew near the place, it was not thought p proper to beſiege it, by reaſon 
of tlie difficulty of being ſupplied with proviſions; and the duke of Burgundy (who 
is ſaid to have had orders from Philip to obſtruct Richard 5 ſucceſs) retiring with the 
Hauch troops to Tyre, in order to return home, there were. no hopes left of any 
further conqueſts. The king of: England's troops were excgedingly waſted by con- 
tinual fatigues and engagements; in which the king diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſuch 
prodigious acts of * as rendered him the admiration and terror- of the enemy: 
an "Saladint, with an infinite number of forces, wo nie the hills, 9 7 to fall upon 
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Ricnanpl. when ordering his forces to march by land, he paſſed thither by ſea with an hand- 
4 D. 1:92. ful of men, and raiſed the fiege by the terror of his name, and by a feries of darin 


actions, in which he expoſed his perſon to an infinity of dangers. He was calel 
home by repeated expreſſes; the French would not join him, and were preparing to 
return to their own country: and ſeeing no other way of ſaving the country, he 
agreed, in theſe circumſtances, on a truce for three years with Saladine upon the 
conditions of demoliſhing Aſcalon, and leave for the Chriſtians to fortify Foppa and 
inhabite ſecurely, the adjoining territory and all the plains on the ſea-coaſt, whilſt the 
mountainous part of Paleſtine remained to the Saracens. * Richard, havin g ſettled 
matters as well as he could in that part of the world, embarked on Oc. , at Acon: 
and as he could not paſs with ſafety through France, or the count of Toulouſe's ter- 
ritories, failed to Raguſa, in order to travel home privately through Germany, But 
being diſcovered in a ſmall village near Vienna, was there ſeized on Dec. 20, by 
| duke of Auſtria, who had received his pay in the Holy Land; either in 
revenge for a ſlight affront he pretended to have received there, or m hopes of getting 
a large ſum of money for his ranſome. This laſt was probably the real motive 
ſince; he made a ſtipulation for fifty thouſand marks, when he delivered him 
March 21 next following to the emperor Henry VI; who looked upon Richard as 
his enemy, on account of the alliance he had made with Tancred king of Sicily, by the 
contract of marriage between his nephew Arthur and the daughter of that prince; 
whoſe crown he claimed in the right of the empreſs Conftance. ry ' 


A. D. 1193. LVII. Tux emperor, in a tranſport of joy at the news of Richards being ſeized 
TV >> by Leopold, communicated it immediately to the king of France: who had obli 


Attempts on 


England and 
Normandie, 
during his 
captivity. 


him much in refuſing an alliance with Tancred :. Philip, to improve that event to 
his own advantage, diſpatched agents into England, to aſſure Fobn count of Mortain, 
that his brother would never get out of captivity, and to offer him his ſiſter Adelais 


in marriage, with all Richard's dominions on the continent, and promiſes of aſſiſt- 


ance to put him on the throne of England. He ſent embaſſadors likewiſe to 
Canute V, king of Denmark; deſiring his ſiſter 5 Ingeburge in marriage, and aſking 
no other fortune with her, but an aſſignment of the Daniſh claim to England, and the 
afliſtance of a fleet and army for the conqueſt of that kingdom. The princeſs was 
granted him with a portion of ten thouſand marks; and he was married to her at 
Amiens: but whether the Danes © were diſcontented at his turning her off the day 
after the conſummation of his marriage (which Was followed by the formality of a 
divorce, upon the oaths of the biſhops of Beauvais and Chartres, atteſting the falſe 
pretence of a confanguinity between her and Philips former queen) or were deterred 
from the enterprize by the greatneſs of the expence, the little likelihood of its ſuc- 
ceſs, and the danger of leaving their own country expoſed in the mean time to the 
irtuptions of their enemies the Yandals, he met with no aſſiſtance from that quarter. 
Philip ſucceeded better in his negotiation with the count of Martain; who, 
elated at the news of his brother's captivity, and flattering himſelf with; hopes of 
mounting the throne of England, embarked. haſtily in the meaſures propoſed, and 
went over in January to Normandie. The ſeneſchal and barons of the country, 
having no ſuſpicion of his treaſonable deſigns, invited him to a meeting at Alengor, 
to conſult about his brother's affairs and ranſome; but Fobn telling therm plainly, 
that unleſs they would ſwear fealty to him, as their lord, he would not join with 


them in any meaſures againſt the king of France, they rejected his propoſals, and 
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repared as well as they could for the defence of the dutch 
entered into a treaty with Philip; and, being to receive from him, with his fi 
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y. John immediately RIcHARDI. 


ſer FDI 
Adelais, the county of Artors (which had fallen to the crown of France upon the 


death of the late count of Flanders) made 3 over to him all Normandie north of the 
Seine (except Rouen and two leagues about it, J. audreuil, Cheſnebrun, Evreux, with 
all the country on the French fide of the Iton, Vernueil, Tours, with its depend- 
encies, Loches, Montbaſon, Chatillon ſur Indre, and the homages of Montrichard 
and Amboiſe. There were ſome other articles in favour of the counts of Bhhis and 
Perche and of the church of St. Martin of Tours : and 3 John having ſigned the 
treaty, and done homage for all his brother's foreign dominions, and (as it was ſaid) 
for England too, repaired to this laſt country, to raiſe diſturbances there, whilſt 
the king of France fell upon Normandie. OT” 

RICHARD, though he had quitted the Holy Land, yet propoſing to return 
thither after the expiration of the truce with Saladine (as he had ſignified to that Maho- 
netan prince) {till wore the badge of the Croi/ade + and his dominions were privileged 
from an invaſion, as well on that account, as by the oaths of the king and barons of 
France, engaging not to attack them in any manner, till a certain number of days 
after his return home from Pale/izne. + This had reſtrained the French nobility 
from joining Philip in the attempt he propoſed the year before: but Conrad having 
been aſſaſſinated, fince that time, he thought, it afforded him a good opportunity 
to get over their ſcruples, by repreſenting Richard in an odious light, as the author 
of that aſſaſſination. For this purpoſe, affecting to be afraid of a like treatment, 
he inſtituted a company of guards, armed with brazen maces, to be day and night 
about his perſon, never ſtirring abroad without them, nor ſuffering any unknown 


body to come into his preſence, Whilſt every body was amazed at a conduct ſo 


different from that of his predeceſſors, and from what he had hitherto obſerved 
himſelf, he called an aſſembly of his nobility at Paris; acquainted them with his 
fears of an aſſaſſination : and charging the king of England with the murder of 
Conrad, and with having ſent aſſaſſins from the Eaſt to treat him in the ſame manner, 


preſſed them to join him in taking revenge on ſo treacherous an enemy. The wiſer 


part of the aſſembly thought it proper to wait for ſome proof of the fact and deſign, 
and to ſuſpend, till Richard's return, a revenge which would appear very diſhonour- 
able in the eyes of all Chri/tiazs, who knew he was abroad on account of the Croiſage, 
and might draw upon them the Pope's cenſures. But others, flattering their 
monarch's paſſions, and applauding the precautions he took for his ſafety, declared 
themſelves ready to join in his revenge: and Philip entered Normandie, where he 
expected to find little reſiſtance, by reaſon of the intelligences which he and his ally 
Jobn had in the countrys. 

Pack and Jury made no oppoſition to his armes; Gilbert de Vaſcueil, governor 
of Giſors, Neufchatel, and Neaufle, delivered up thoſe caſtles, and joined him, with 
Hugh de Gournay : and the counties of Aumale and Eu being reduced with the 
fame facility, Philip, who owed thoſe conqueſts to treachery, advanced to beſiege 
Rollen; hoping to gain admittance by terror, and threatening to put all the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword, if they offered to make any reſiſtance. Robert earl of Leiceſter, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many extraordinary acts of valour in the Holy Land, 


was juſt returned thence, and animated the citizens to a brave defence; which obliged 


Philip to raiſe the ſiege, after being repulſed in various aflaults*, This diſappoint- 
ment and the ill ſucceſs of his application to the emperor for putting his vaſſal 
Richard into his hands ; offering in that caſe ſums even greater than conld be expected 
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had not oppoſed ſo ſcandalous a contract; diſpoſed Philip to heatken to » truce 
This was agreed to on * Fuly 8, upon the promiſe of paying twenty thouſand marks 
to the king of France at different terms, commencing after the king of England's 
being ſet at liberty, and upon the delivery of the caſtles of Driencourt, Arches, Lacbes 
and Chatillon ſur Indre, as pledges for the payment. 

SoME other cauſes probably concurred to this agreement *; particularly the 
Pope's menaces of excommunicating Philip, and putting his realm under an interdict 
if he did not withdraw his troops from Normandie; and Fobn's being able to do 
little in England. This prince had, at his coming over, ſeized the caſtles of Windſor 
and Wallingford ; and going to London, pretended that his brother was dead, ang 
required Malter archbiſhopof Rouen and the other juſticiaries to take an oath of fealty 
to him, and to perform the ceremony of his coronation. They giving him no 
credit, and refuſing his demand, he made it his buſineſs to ſolicite all the nobility 
to eſpouſe his cauſe; fortified his caſtles; and waſted his brother's lands in an 
hoſtile manner. He had brought 3 over a great number of foreigners with him, 
and expected further ſupplies of French and Flemings ; a great fleet being prepared 
at Witſand for their tranſportation: but the juſticiaries ſecured the ports ſo well, 
and drew ſuch a force down to the ſea-coaſt, that they durſt not attempt to land in 
the kingdom. They beſieged and took Windſor; an army was raiſed in the north 
by Gefrey archbiſhop of York, Hugh Bardolf, and William d Eftouteville ; who forti- 
fied Doncaſter : and the caſtle of Tikehil] was on the point of ſurrendering to 
Hugh biſhop of Durbam. FJobn, finding his party too weak to ſupport him, was 
glad to make a truce till Michaelmas; delivering up the caſtles of the Pec and 
Walling ford, that he might keep thoſe of ten and Tiłebill. This truce, before 
the expiration whereof, John retired to France, was made ſoon after Hubert Walter 
biſhop of Sal:/bury's+ arrival in England; who coming over on April 20, with the 
king's letters in his favour, was on May 29 following, by the unanimous ſuffrages 
of the biſhops and monks, choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


LIX. Tas prelate had been with Richard in the Holy Land: and in his return 
thence, hearing gf his prince's diſaſter in Germany, had viſited him there, and 
came from him with a commiſſion to raiſe money for his ranſome, and to procure 
hoſtages in England for the ſecurity of its payment. The: king had been treated fo 
very barſhly at firſt, that he could not tell to what extremities the emperor might 
proceed: and to prevent any ill effects of orders that might be extorted from him, 
he had taken the precaution of writing to the archbiſhop of Rowen, to obey none 
but ſuch as were for his honour and the good of the kingdom. He found however 
afterwards, that this uſage was only deſigned to make him more eager for liberty, 
and the readier to comply with the demand of an exorbitant ranſome: which was 
at laſt, by the mediation. of the princes of the empire, in the diet of 5 Yormes, which 
opened on Fuly 13, fixed at one hundred fifty thouſand marks of filver, Cologne 
weight; upon the payment of two thirds of which ſum, and hoſtages given for the 
reſt, the king was to be ſet at liberty. In all parts of the world, where the feudal law 
prevailed; every military tenant, was, by the grant and tenure of his land, obliged 
to give an aid for the ranſome of his lord out of captivity : and * accordingly 2 
England. a ſcutage was raiſed, at the rate of twenty ſhillings a knight's fee, 
upon the greater, fees, and twelve ſhillings and fix pence. on the leller, ſuch as 
thoſe of the honour of Mortain, There was on the ſame. occaſion likewiſe due from 
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aſſeſſed by the juſtices itinerant: but beſides theſe payments of obligation, great 
ſums were raiſed by the voluntary contributions of the prelates and nobility. There 
was ſuch a zeal in all orders of men to procure the king's liberty, that by a general 
conſent, the parochial clergy gave a tenth of their tythes ; the biſhops, abbots, and 
lay-nobility, a fourth part of their rents; the Ciſtertians all their wool (in which 
their revenue chiefly confiſted) for one year ; the pariſhes alſo melted down theit 
ſacred chalices; the cathedrals and monaſteries ſold their plate and treaſures, 
amounting to the value of thirty thouſand marks, which they had a promiſe of 
being reimburſed. In this manner was the money raiſed for the king's ranſome : 
and the time of paying the hundred thouſand marks approaching, queen Eleanor, 
and Walter archbiſhop of Rowen, ſet out a little before Chriſtmas for Germany; 
leaving Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury (who had been inthroned on November 5) 


guardian of the kingdom. 


IT was, on February 4, at Mentz, that Richard * was by the emperor ſet at liberty, 4. P. r 194. 
with great ceremony, in the preſence of the archbiſhops of that city and Colagne＋ 


the duke of Auſtria, and others of the German nobility : and leaving the archbiſhop 
of Rotten, Baldwin Mat, and others as hoſtages for the remainder of his ranſome, 
ſet out for Cologne, and, after a ſhort ſtay there, paſſed to Antwerp. The king of 
France had been very uneaſy, from the time that the agreement had been firſt made 
for his ranſome in the diet of the empire; and, to tempt the emperor 3 to recede 
from it, had propoſed an alliance with him, by marrying his couſin-german, the 
onely daughter of his uncle the elector Palatine; and it was with this view, that 
he had repudiated Ingeburge. This ſcheme was agreeable enough to Henry; but 
was defeated by the young lady's mother; who did not care to marry her daughter 
to a man that had caſt off the princeſs of Denmark in ſo ſhameful a manner: and 
choſe rather to diſpoſe of her to Henry, ſon of the duke of Saxony, king Richard's 
nephew +, Albert biſhop of Liege had been lately aſſaſſinated, and a like attempt, 
deligned upon his brother the duke of Louvain, had been diſcovered: the emperor 
was ſuſpected of being the author of both theſe conſpiracies; and a ſtrong party had 
been formed againſt him in the empire. This rendering the king of France's friend- 
ſhip neceſſary to him, they had a conference at Vaucouleurs on the Meuſe: and it 
was generally thought, that a reſolution was there taken, to find out new pretexts 
to defer ſetting Richard at liberty. The emperor had no regard to his faith or 
honour : but whether he was afraid of the German princes, who, out of their 
affection and eſteem of the king of England, were zealous for procuring his releaſe, 
or whether he was minded to touch his money, before he merited 5 as large a ſum, 
which Philip and Jobn offered for detaining him, though it was but for one year 
longer, he did not ſend orders for ſtopping him; till he was got to the port of Swyne, 
at the mouth of the Scheld, ready to embark for England. Richard was apprized 
of thoſe offers before he left Mentz; and had immediately taken the precaution of 
ſending for ſhips from England to tranſport him thither: but had been hindered 
ſeveral days by contrary winds from putting to ſea; when he received, from a friend 
about the emperor, advice of the order ſent to ſtop him, and of a deſign formed to 
keep him for ever in priſon. This made him get haſtily on“ board, and put off 
from the ſhore: nor was it long before a favourable gale wafted him over into his 
on country, where he landed, on Sunday March 20, at Sandwich. 

Tux emperor, vexed at miſſing his blow, vented his rage upon the innocent 
hoſtages; whom he had treated before with much civility: but now confined with 
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great rigour: and the king of France, in his fury upon the ſame occaſion, breaking 
the late truce, fell with his forces into Normandie, though it was winter, and too) 


k 
Evreux, with ſeveral caſtles in the neighbourhood. Richard was, on the Medneſday 
after his landing, received in London by the citizens with extraordin 


ö ary rejoicings, 
and ſuch an oſtentation of wealth, that the German noblemen who came with 


him * were amazed: and one of them ſaid, he would have paid much dearer for 
his ranſome, if the emperor could have imagined, there had been ſuch an affluence 
of riches in England, There were very few of the Engliſh nobility in town; they 
being, as well as the biſhops, employed in their ſeveral countries in reducing the 
caſtles of the count of Mortain, and his adherents, the garriſons whereof had late! 
made incurſions over the countries adjoining. Marlborough, Lancaſter, and S. M. 
chael's mount had been taken: * but the ſtrong caſtle of Notingham, fortified with 
all neceffaries to ſuſtain a year's ſiege, and that of Tiſtebill, ſtill holding out, the king, 
after three days ſtay in London, marched to beſiege them; and the garriſons of 
both ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

R1cHARD was now ſenſible of the miſtake he had committed, in giving his 
brother ſo many earldoms and honours, that he was maſter of near a fourth part of 
the realm, and had ſuch a multitude of dependants, that he was able to diſtreſs his 
government: and a little before his arrival, Jabn had ſent his chaplain, Adam de 
S. Edmund, over, with orders to all his friends and vaſſals to fortify his caſtles, and 
attack his enemies. Adam, full of vanity, could not forbear bragging openly of his 


. maſter's intimacy with the king of France, and talked ſo much of his own com- 


miſſion, that he was taken up, and his papers ſeized ; which diſcovering all Johns 
inſtructions and deſigns, the juſticiaries and council had given orders for the beſieging 
all his caſtles, and diſſeizing him of all his poſſeſſions; and the biſhops had excom- 
municated him and all his adherents. The king approved of theſe meaſures: and 
calling a great council of the prelates and nobility of England, on Wedneſday 
March 30, at Neotingham, deſired judgment as well againſt John, who, in breach of 
his allegiance, had ſeized his caſtles, waſted his lands, and entered into a league with 


his enemy the king of France, as againſt Hugh Nonant biſhop of Coventry, one of 


his accomplices. They were both cited peremptorily to appear within forty days, 
and ſtand to juſtice; in failure whereof, the ſentence? of the nobility declared all 
John's eſtate in the kingdom forfeited, and decreed a proceſs againſt Hugh, before 
the biſhops in what related to his order, and before lay-judges, in what concerned 
his poſt of high ſheriff. It was in this council, that every plough-land throughout 
England was charged with two ſhillings; an impoſt, called by ſome + writers Caru- 
cage and Temantale, but in the Pipe-rolls termed Hidage: and it being reſolved, 
the king ſhould be crowned again, Low Sunday, April 17, was fixed for the per- 
formance of that ceremony at Wincheſter. ; 


THe reaſon of this ſecond coronation was, according to 5 Neubrigenſis, to wipe 


off the ignominy of his captivity ; and as, among the old Romans, ſuch a misfor- 


tune carried with it an extinction of all civil rights, it was not an improper method 
to be taken in a country, where the maxims of the civil law were in great repute, 
and had a conſiderable influence on the notions of the people. But the king ſeems 
to have had another view in it; at leaſt it afforded him a pretence for ordering his 
realm a- new]; for repealing whatever he had done after his firſt coronation; for 
reſuming all his former grants; and for annulling all the fales and contracts he had 
made before his expedition to the Holy Land; alledging that the grantees had 


received profit enough by them already, that they were unreaſonable and detrimental | 


to the crown, and no ſubjects ought to make an advantage of their king's neceſ- 
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to do it, on account of their privileges and ſpiritual powers. Hugh biſhop of Dur- 
lam reſigned his earldom of Northumberland * ; Godfrey biſhop of Winton gave up 
the ſherifalty of Hampſhire, the caſtle of Wincheſter, and the two manors he had 
bought before the expedition of Jeruſalem: and every body, following their exam- 
ple, parted quietly with their grants and purchaſes. | 

Tux time of this general reſumption was not a proper ſeaſon for William king 
Scotland (who had attended the king at the great council of Notingham, and ſtaid 
with him, till he went abroad) to move for a grant of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, and Lancaſhire, under the pretence that his anceſtors had formerly 
enjoyed thoſe counties. This prince ſeems to have preſumed on the eaſineſs, he 
had formerly found in Richard, to alienate the poſſeſſions of his crown for ready 
money, and on his own late merit in refuſing to join with John in his rebellion; 
when he made a requeſt ſo very unreaſonable, that it could not be granted without 
expoling the realm of England to continual dangers. When this petition was 
rejected by advice of the council, he offered fifteen hundred marks for the county 
of Northumberland alone; and the king would have granted it, with a reſervation 
of the caſtles to himſelf; a condition, which did not ſuit William's defigns. All 
that he could obtain, was a charter for bearing his expences in coming, ſtaying, 
and returning, when he was ſummoned to attend the great councils of England: 
but this was fo little in compariſon of what he had aſked, that he went home much 
diffatisfied . Richard, having perſuaded the Ciſtertians to grant him another year's 
wool, or a compoſition for it in money, went, on April 23, to Portſmouth in order 
toembark for Normandie: but was detained by contrary winds till Thurſday, May 12; 
when he ſet fail with a good body of forces, on board a fleet of an hundred ſhips, 
and landed at Barfleur. | 


LX. Tux king 3, going thence to his place of Bures, hear Bayeux, found the 
next morning, at his levee , his brother John; who, throwing himſelf at his feet, 
aſked pardon of his offences, and, at the interceſſion of his mother, was received 
to mercy: but not reſtored to any of his lands till the next year, when his good 


behaviour procured the reſtitution of the counties of Mortain and Glouceſter, and 


the honour of Eye (except the caſtles) and the grant of eight thouſand pounds 
Angevin a year, in lieu of his other poſſeſſions. From thence Richard paſſed to 
L' Aigle, where he had appointed the rendezvous of his forces: and advanced, on 
IWhit-Sunday, May 29, towards Vernueil, which had been beſieged cighteen days by 
the king of France; intending to try the next day the fate of an engagement. But 
Philip having quitted the camp the night before, and the French army retiring from 
before the place, he carried his point without any hazard; having nothing to do 
but to purſue a flying enemy, and to repair the breaches made in the fortifications 
and this done, he marched to the caſtle of Mont-mirail, which he found taken and 
demoliſhed by the Angevins. Paſſing from thence to Tours 5, he received from the 
citizens a free gift of two thouſand marks (ſuch as York, and other cities in England 
made him, though in leſs fums, to expreſs their joy at his return home) and march- 


the burning of Evreux, in revenge of the inſur- 
rection of the citizens (who perhaps might kill 
ſuch French as were in the place) immediately pre- 
ceded the action of Fretteval; and the order of 
events (ſo miſerably perverted in their relations) 
which happened afterwards, is undeniably ſettled by 
king \Richard's letter of July 22, preſerved in 


t Hoveden, * Neubrig. ib. 3 Diceto, col. 673. 
Heveden, M. Paris. Ypodig. Neuſtr. p. 456. 
Chron, Joh. Abb. Petriburg. Rad. Niger. f. 65. 
his circumſtance ſhews the falſhood of the 
calumny thrown by ſome French writers upon John, 
in relation to the murder of three hundred of the 
French officers and ſoldiers in Evreux. According 
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ſtorm on June 13. The king of France had, in the mean time, propoſed a cor. 
ference for a truce at Pont de Þ Arche : and, whilſt Richard's commiſſioners were 
there expecting in vain the coming of the French, took and demoliſhed the little 
caſtle of Fontatnes, near Rouen; and in his retreat ſurprized the earl of Leicefler 

near Gournay. The treaty for a truce not ſucceeding, Philip burnt the town of 
Evreux, becauſe the inhabitants had returned to the obedience of their lord the 
king of England: and went from thence to Fretteual. Whilſt he lay there 

Richard advanced to Vendeſine: and intending the next morning ( July p.) * 


attack his enemy, found Phi/zp retiring with his army in ſuch confuſion, that it was 


eaſily broke, great numbers being ſlain; the king of France himſelf narrowly eſcap- 
ing; his ſeal and portable chapel, all his baggage and treaſure taken; with the 
inſtruments, ſigned by the king of England's rebellious ſubjects, obliging themſelves 
to ſtand by Philip and John againſt their own ſovereign. It was, till this accident 

uſual in * France for the chancellors * to. keep in their hands authentick copies of all 
grants and patents that paſſed the ſeals in their time, and for the kings of that realm 
to carry theſe with them into the field, and in all their journeys, either for the deci- 
fion of diſputes, or if they were minded, to reward the ſervices of a brave ſubject, 
that they might do it without interfering with any former grant: but upon this 
diſaſter, when all the patents paſſed in Philips time were taken, meaſures were con- 
trived, not only for repairing that loſs by requiring all the originals to be produced, 
but alſo for a better keeping of the records of that kingdom; which have ever ſince 
been carefully preſerved, It is not unlikely, that this accident ſuggeſted the taking of 
a like method in this country, for the publick benefit, and the convenience of per- 
ſons intereſted in charters; who would be on many occaſions great ſufferers, if 
there was not a known and certain place for the preſerving of enrolled copies, to 
which they might have recourſe for the proof of their rights, in caſe the originals 
thould be loſt: and yet it is certain, that we have no records in England ancienter 
than the time of R:chard, except Domeſday, the Red book of the Exchequer, and the 
theriffs accompts, all relating to the royal revenue, rather than to the ſubject. 

Tux king 3 of England, after this victory near Fretteual, marched with wonder- 

ful expedition into Guienne againſt the count of Engouleſme and Geffrey de Rancone 
lord of Pons; who had taken armes in favour of his enemies: and in the ſpace of 
fixteen days reduced Chateauneuf, Engouleſme, Montignac, la Chaize, Marcillac, 
Taillebourg, and all their caſtles; making three hundred knights and forty thouſand 
common ſoldiers priſoners. This rapidity of ſucceſs forced thoſe noblemen to a ſub- 
miſſion: and was followed by a truce, which being concluded on July 23, was to 


continue till the feaſt of All Saints in the year following. Philip would fain have 


had it for three years: but Richard, though he wanted an intermiſſion of an expen- 
five war, to recruit his treaſure and forces, did not care to leave him ſo long in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſeveral places in Normandie; every thing by this treaty being to remain for 
the term agreed on in its preſent ſtate, and no demoliſhed fort to be repaired in that 


Droits du Roy, per Dupuy, p. 1cos, Gul. A. D. 1202, theſe facts: and tranſmitted authen- 
Brito, Phillipiad. |. iv. tick copies thereof. Euſtace alſo biſhop of Ely, 

The ſame method, ſeems to have prevailed in who had been vice-chancellor, and had the keeping 
England. Thus in the eauſe between the abbot of of the king's ſeal in Normandie A. D. 1194, ſent to. 
Croyland, and the prior of Spalding, about the marſh the court a like certificate with regard to the laſt. 
of Creyland, Hubert axchbiſhop of Canterbury (who (Hist. Croyland Centin. p. 465, 468.) This ſhews 
was chief juſticiany, A. D. 1194, when Richard very plainly, that there was not, in A. D. 1194, 
fent his letters of January 22, from Spire to him, any fixed place for enrolling ſuch acts of our kings, 
for giving the abbot ſeiain of the marſh, and thoſe but that they were then kept in the hands of the 
of September 30, in the fame year, for pardoning officers, who either iſſued them, or to whom they 
his default of appearing in the king's court during were directed. 4 
his captivity) certified to the chief juſticiary and * Nexbrig. I. v. e. 2. Hoveden, p. 741- 
others of the ſame court in king John's time, + Netbrig. I. 5. e. 3, 


2 time; 
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time; only the king of England might, if he pleaſed, fortify Neubourg, Driencourt, Richaxpl. 


Ia this interval of war, which did not laſt fo lo 
poſed, Richard thought proper to provide againſt its being renewed, by examin- 


ng as Was A. D. 1194. 


ing into the ſtate of his revenue; which he had reaſon to think had been much neg- 
le&ted or embezzled, during his abſence in the Eaſt, and the troubles raiſed in Eng- 
land by his brother. The juſtices itinerant, going their circuits in September, 
were charged to enquire into the management of the demeſnes of the crown, the 
lands of wards, eſcheats, and forfeitures, on account as well of John's inſurrection, 
and the maſſacre of the Jeus, as of all other miſdemeanors: and into the wealth 
of the Jews, which afforded the crown a ſure ſupply in any exigence; they being 
obliged to deliver true inventories of all their eſtates real and perſonal on pain of 
forfeiture and impriſonment, and not entruſted with the keeping of pawns, bonds, 
or other ſecurities for their own money, which, to prevent their frauds and moderate 
their uſury, were always to be lodged in a publick office. He made himſelf a like 
enquiry abroad: and finding the officers of his revenue in Anjou and Maine guilty 
of great miſmanagement, and unjuſt exactions on the people, he put them to great 
fines for their corruption. Going into Normandie, he found great fault with the 
truce concluded during his captivity, by which four ſtrong fortreſſes had been put 
into the hands of his enemies. William biſhop of Ely, his chancellor, had been 
the principal perſon concerned in it, and on that account had the ſeals taken from 
him: and a new great ſeal being made, all that had any charters paſſed under the 
former, were ordered to renew them on this occaſion; the fees of the ſeal being 
conſiderable enough, to render this an expedient for raiſing money. The biſhops 
and nobility of England had, before the king's return home, ſent remonſtrances to 
the court of Rome againſt that prelate's exerciſe of his legatine powers in this king- 
dom: but without any effect, till this diſgrace happened to him ; which ſhewing 
he was leſſened in his maſter's favour, the Pope ſuperſeded his powers, and made 
Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, his legate over all the realm; notwithſtanding the 
privilege of exemption granted to the church of York by his predeceſſor, 

Ir was not ſo much to. increaſe his revenue as to gratify his paſſion for another 
expedition to the Holy Lang*, that Richard, being at Ville I Eveque on Aug. 22, 
ſignified to archbiſhop Hubert, chief juſticiary and guardian of the realm, that he 


* Neubrig. p. 744. *. ove: | 
* Vegetius De re milit. I. i. c. II. & 14. Tacit. Anal. I. xi. 
Laccen. Antig. Sucvo- Goth. I. iii. c. 33 Munter, Coſmog, I. iii. 


had given leave for the uſe of turnaments in England. He had, the very day he 
was ſet at liberty, diſpatched from Mentæ, Salt de Brew! with letters to Henry king 
of Feruſalem ; aſſuring him that he would return thither with an army for his ſuccour 
by the time the truce was expired: and as the war was carried on in that country 
chiefly by horſe ſervice 3, he thought the uſe of turnaments would make his knights 
more adroit and expert in the management of their lances, and other military exer- 
ciſes. It was for this reaſon, that the Roman + youth exerciſed themſelves in the 
the Quaintaine and the courſes and circular movements of horſes after the Trojan 
manner: and 5 the Goths in the time of Totila were trained to the uſe of ſpears and 
tilting on horſeback ; ſlaves being excluded among the firſt, and none but gentle- 
men of noble birth admitted in the laſt of theſe diverſions z which being deſigned 
purely for a trial of ſtrength, and to qualify perſons for the ſervices of their country, 
none were called to an account for any ſlaughter that happened in them, when 
allowed by publick authority. The firſt inſtance that we have of turnaments being 
| fo authoriſed was in A. D. 934, when the emperor ſurnamed Auceps, inſtituted a 
very pompous one at Magdeburg : and appointed the forms and regulations thereof 


» Diceto, col. 676. Hoveden. 1 Neubrig. I. v. c. 4. M. Paris. 


5 Procop, Hift. Goth, I lil. c. 3. 
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to be drawn up by Conrad count Palatine of the Rhine; Herman duke of Suabia, 
Bertold of Bavaria, and Conrad duke of Franconia; which laſt, about eight years 
after, celebrated another at Rotenburg. This practiſe was ſoon after copied in Eng- 
land *, where king Edgar inſtituted a gild or ſociety of knights, for the like ludi- 
crous encounters with pointleſs lances, giving them a piece of ground in the eaſt of 
London, where Portſoten ward and Eaſt-Smithfield now ſtand, for their exerciſes: 
and they continued to enjoy it till the time of king Stephen, when they conveyed it 
to the priory of the Holy Trinity. They began in the next century to be uſed in 
France; Geffrey lord of Pruilly in Anjou, with ſeveral other barons, being, A. D. 1066, 
killed in one of theſe turnaments, of which the Chronicle of Tours repreſents him to 
be the inventor : and the French grew extremely fond of them, becauſe they ſerved 


to diſtinguith the nobility of their race; proclaiming them very frequently, and 
celebrating them with the greateſt magnificence; eſpecially after the wars of the 


Holy Land had introduced coats of armes, devices, and other illuſtrious diſtinctions. 


They were fo adroit in theſe exerciſes, that Philip, thinking he ſhould have an 


advantage in putting the matters in diſpute between him and Richard upon the iffuc 


of a combat between five of his own, and as many of the latter's knights, made the 
propoſal at this time, as an expedient for ſaving the effuſion of Chriſtian blood: but 


Richard agreeing to it upon condition, that he ſhould be himſelf one of the five on 


his own part, and the king of Franceon the other, Philip thought fit to drop the party. 


In England, during the lawleſs government of Stephen, there were ſome exerciſes 
of this nature, but without the warrant of publick authority: and Henry II was 
fo ſtrict in prohibiting them all his reign, that his ſon Gefrey, being deſirous after his 
knighthood to ſhew his addrefs therein, was forced to go abroad to gratify his paſſion 
in that reſpect on the frontiers of Fance; where turnaments were almoſt continually 
exhibited ; notwithſtanding the canons of ſeveral councils under the Popes I- 
cent Il, Eugenius III, and Innocent III, forbad them, and all that died in them 
were denied Chriſtian burial. The Enghſh nobility thought it a grievance to be 
debarred of a liberty, which their neighbours enjoyed: and Richard obliged them 
much in allowing them to hold turnaments in five places3, at the expence of twenty 
marks for an earl, ten for a haron, four for a knight that had lands, and two for 


one that had none; no foreigner being ſuffered to appear therein, nor any that did 


not pay theſe ſums ; of which Theobald Walter, the firſt chief butler of Ireland, was 
appointed treaſurer. Oaths were taken by the combatants, and regulations made to 
prevent breaches of the peace, and waſte in the king's foreſts, by the great trains 
which uſed to attend noblemen to theſe exerciſes : but there were none to put any 


reſtraint upon the luxury and profuſeneſs, to which the vying with one another in 
equipage, habits, liveries, deviſes, decorations, and entertainments, naturally diſ- 


poſed the adventurers. 


IT was at an exerciſe of this kind, that Leopold duke 5 of Auſtria, amuſing himſelf 
on S. Stephen's day with his knights, that had reſorted to his court to keep Chriſtmas 
with the uſual ſolemnity, had the misfortune to have his foot maſhed to pieces by 
a ſudden fall of his horſe, as he was wheeling about in the ſnow that covered 


the ground: and was forced to cut it off, in hopes of ſtopping a gangrene, which 


arm. Stow's Annals, p. 138. 
Lateran. A. D. 1179 can. 30. | 


between Stamford and Waringsfard (now pro- 


enſued. This remedy did not prove effectual: and there being no hopes of recovery 


; | j 
* Regiſter. S. Trin. London. penes J. Anſtis. mounced Wansford. | | | 
45 4 — Concil. So all 33 , except Gervaſe, who repre- 
ſents the fall as occaſioned by his riding up a hill of 
3 Theſe places were between Saliſbury and Wil. ſnow raiſed by boys, who were endeayouring to 
en, between Warwick and Kenthworth, between beat it down. Col. 1588, 1589. 
Brackley and Mixbury, between Blythe and Tykehill, 5 Newbrig. I. v. c. 8. Diceto, col. 678. Hoveden. 
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he ſent for the biſhops, who had come on occaſion of that feſtival to Gratz, and * 
deſired to have the excommunication taken off, which the Pope had iſſued a gainſt 
him for his injuſtice to the king of England. He was obliged, and his nobility 
with him, to take an oath to ſtand to the judgment of the church, with regard to 
the ſatisfaction he ought to make in that point, before he could get abſolution: and 
then deelaring Richard releaſed of all conventions between them, he ordered the 
money he had received for his ranſome to be reſtored, and the Engliſb hoſtages to 
be ſet at liberty. One of thoſe conventions was, that Richard's niece Eleanor, ſiſter 
to Arthur duke of Bretagne, ſhould be given in marriage to Leopold's fon: and 
Baldwin de Bethune was actually on the road, conducting her towards Vienna; but 
when he heard of this accident, he returned with his charge to Bretagne. The 
young duke of Auſtria did not care to execute his father's order, and fuffered his 
corpſe to lie a week unburied, before he would releaſe the hoſtages: but the 
biſhops perſiſting in their refuſal to uſe the Chriſtian rites of burial, till this was 
done, he diſmiſſed them at laſt, and offered them four thouſand marks to be reſtored 
to Richard. The dangers of a long journey, and the inſecurity of the roads they 
were to paſs, deterred them from charging themſelves with the money : but their 
return, and the late duke's releaſe before his death, freed the king from the pay- 


ment of the remainder of his ranſome *, amounting to twenty thouſand marks, 
according to Brompton's computation, 


w#H WI 
A. D. 1194. 


LXI. Tur emperor Henry had, by the help of his ſhare 3 of that ranſome, raiſed 4. D. 1195. 


a a great army: and marching into 1aly, had reduced Puglia, Calabria, and Sicily; 
being crowned king of thoſe countries in the right of his empreſs Conſtance, 
Chriſtmas day at Palermo. Having pafled the winter in thoſe 


1 


on the emperor, 
parts, and held an and peace 


aſſembly ! of the nobility in Puglia, at which Conſtance (who had, in the Chriſtmas with France. 


holidays, been delivered of a ſon named Frederic, at Eli, in the Marca d. Ancona) 
was preſent, here turned in the ſpring to Germany, elated with his ſucceſs, and full of 
projects for reducing all the countries of Europe, that had been formerly members 
of the weſtern empire into a ſtate of vaſſalage. It was with this view that he had 
offered Richard, whilſt his priſoner, the kingdom of Provence, and the provinces 
about the Rhone, which had been once imperial fiefs, if he would take the trouble 
of conquering them: and though this prince had declined the offer, yet conſidering 
the terms on which he ſtood with France, Henry imagined he might be tempted to 
attack that country on one fide, whilſt he invaded it on another, in order to force 
Philip to do him homage. This was the deſign of an embaſſy, which he ſent ſoon 
after Midſummer to the king of England, with the preſent of a golden crown, pro- 
bably meant for that of Provence, and to make an offenſive league againſt France; 
which he repreſented as unable to oppoſe two ſuch formidable powers united, or 
to hinder his recovery. of the places, which he had loſt in Normandie during his 
captivity. Richard had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with Pbilip's proceedings; the 
truce had been ill obſerved; French parties having committed frequent depredations - 
in his country: and when he was lately at Chinon, fifteen Sarazens, impertinently 
ſolicitous to get near his perſon, had been ſeized upon ſuſpicion; and being examined, 
had confeſſed they had been ſent by the king of France to attempt his life. But he 
knew there was no dependance upon the emperor's engagements, and that he was 
full of chimerical projects; that he had lately been on a foot of intimate friendſhip 
with the king of France: and he could not tell but this might be a contrivance 
between them to draw him into ſome inconvenience, and into a breach of the 
truce, in order to fall upon him with their joint forces s. He had found little benefit 
, Rymer, i. 99. 2 Col. 1261. 3 Hoveden. 4 Giannon. Hiſt. di Napoli, 1. xiv, c. 1. | 
5 Hoveden, p. 7 34. 55 TAL 1 | 
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N France: but an alliance with the head of the empire, being much more confider- 

D. 1195. | | f . 
able, and not to be lightly rejected, for fear he ſhould enter into one with his enemy 
he ſent the biſhop of Ely to diſcover Henry's views, and to learn the particulars of 
his propoſal, the number of troops he would employ in it, with the time, place 
and manner of its execution. Philip, getting intelligence of the treaty, tried in vair, 
to intercept the biſhop, as he paſſed through ſome part of his territories": and made 
uſe of it as a pretext, to declare the truce at an end, to make incurſions into Nor- 
mandie, and to demoliſh ſeveral of the caſtles which he held in that province, too 
much expoſed, and too numerous to be eaſily defended. Among others, that of 
Vaudreuil was deſigned to be ſo treated: but Richard advancing with an army to the 
place, Philip thought fit to amuſe him with a conference, till his deſign was exe- 
cuted. In the midſt of their diſcourſe , a great part of the walls of the caſtle being 
undermined, fell down with an horrible noiſe ; which made Richard in a fury break 
off.the conference, and put himſelf at the head of his army to fall upon the French, 
who thought fit to retreat beyond the Seine in ſo much hurry, that Philip had like 
to have been drowned in paſſing a bridge, which broke under him and the croud of 
| his followers. Several French knights were left and taken in Vaudreuil, no longer 
} tenable: and the king of England, advancing thence into France, deſtroyed the 
corn and vines, and made terrible ravages in the open country. 
In the mean time, advice coming of the king of Caſtille being routed and beſieged 
| in Toledo, by a prodigious army of Moors, which threatened to over-run all Spain; 
| and that king applying for immediate ſuccours in his diſtreſs, a new treaty was 
| ſet on foot, and a ſcheme of peace between the two crowns was drawn up: but as 
| Richard did not yet know the emperor's reſolution, and it behoved him to manage 
| a prince, who had in his cuſtody ſeveral of his hoſtages, the concluſion of it was 
deferred till the octave of Al Saints, but with ſuch expectations of its then taking 
effect, that Adelais was now delivered to her brother Philip, who married her im- 
mediately to the count of Pontbieu. The two kings came, on November 8, to the 
| neighbourhood of the place appointed for their meeting near Vernueil: but Philip, 
| by an artifice (in which the archbiſhop of Reims was his inſtrument to tell Richard 
he came too early, and to keep him from being on the ſpot at the preciſe hour fixed 
for it) eluded the conference; apparently for no other reaſon, but that his troops 
might the more 3 fecurely (whilſt the king of England was in that quarter) have 
| their revenge in ravaging another part of Normandie, and burn, on November 10, the 
[ town of Dieppe (which Richurd had lately new built) and all the ſhips that lay in 
the harbour. Thus was the war renewed: but did not prove of long continuance +. 
A. body of the king of England's Brabantins having taken the count of Auvergne, 
and ſurprized 2Jeudun, and Philip haſting thither with a ſmall army to beſiege it, 
this drew Richard from Vaudreuil, which he was fortifying, to relieve the place: and 
| a peace was again propoſed. The biſhop of Ely was now returned: and had found 
no ſolidity in the emperor's promiſes, nor any certainty in his meaſures ; only that 
| he was deſirous Richard ſhould continue the war againſt France, till he had recovered 
the places loft during his captivity ; and to encourage him therein, offered to 5 remit 
| him ſeventeen thouſand marks which remained unpaid of his ranſome. The king 
| of England choſe rather to pay that money than enter into Henry's meaſures: and 
| though by his unexpected and expeditious march with a good body of troops, he 
4 had an advantage againſt Philip, who could not retreat without great danger, 
thought fit to hearken to the treaty which this laſt propoſed. The terms of peace 
were accordingly ſettled in a conference of the two kings alone on December 5, the 
* Hoveden, p. 7 57, & ſeq * Neubrig. I. v. c. 15. * Hevedn, * Neubrig. I. v. c. 15, 17. 
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eve of S. Nicholas, between ſoudun and Charoft : and were afterwards ratified, on Ric 


January 14, in a meeting at Louviers, between Vaudreuil and Gaillon, in the pre- 


HARDI. 


N 
ſence of great numbers of the nobility of both kingdom. 9. 1195. 


By the articles of this peace; Giſers and Neaufle, with the Vexin Normand, 
« Neufmarche, Gaillon, Vernon, Pacey, Jury, and Nonancourt; with their depen- 
« dencies, were to remain to the king of France; who was to give back to Richard 
« the counties of Aumale and Eu, with the caſtles of Arques and Driencourt, and 
«« what elſe had been taken from him ſince his captivity, except the places before 
« mentioned. Andely; belonging to the archbiſhop of Rouen, was not to be for- 
« tified: and the limits of France and Normandie between Vaudreuil and Gaillorl 
« were to be marked by a line drawn from the river Eure to the Seine. The king 
« of England, giving up what he had claimed in Auvergne, was to retain Yſſoudun, 
« Graſſay, with all the fiefs belonging to them, and thoſe of Ia Chatre, S. Chatcler, 
« Chateau Meillant, and Seillac, with their depetidencies in Berry: but Philip was 
« allowed to fortify Yi/leneufve fur Cher. The priſonets were to be releaſed on 
© both ſides; the count of Toulouſe was to be left in the fame ſtate he was in on 
« September 5: and the counts of Perigord and Engouleſme; being reſtored to their 
« lands, were to do their homage and ſervices to Richard.” Theſe were the principal 
articles of the treaty *; to which Hoveden, Neubrigenſis, and others, add a particular 
convention, for the forfeiture of fifteen thouſand marks by the party; that firſt broke 
the conditions, and began hoſtilities. 


LXII. WriLsT the king was engaged in war abroad, Hubert archbiſhop of TranſiQiond 


Canterbury was exerciſing in England, the legatine character lately given him, in * 2 


triumphing over the rival church of Nr, and his authority of chief juſticiary andd in Londin. 


guardian of the realm, in preſerving the peace of the kingdom. Geffrey archbiſhop 
of York ſeems to have been of his father Henry's principles with regard to the court 
of Rome : he diſcountenanced all appeals thither, and impriſoned ſuch as made them ; 
he minded no privileges granted by the Pope; lighted all decrees made by the papal 
authority; and when any of his clergy had by application procured ſuch decrees in 
their favour, he inſiſting on the old cuſtoms and laws of the realm, deprived them 
of their dignities and benefices, There could not be a greater offence committed 
againſt the court of Rome : and this prelate having at the ſame time a diſpute with 
his chapter about putting in a dean of 2ar4e, to which dignity he claimed a right 
of collating, and they of electing, and being in diſgrace with the Pope, if not under 
2 ſuſpenſion for negleRing to appear at Rome, upon ſummons to anſwer ſome 
groundleſs articles exhibited by them againſt him, it was a very favourable juncture 
for Hubert to exerciſe his legatine juriſdiction over that province. In this fituation 
of affairs, no body in Geffrey's abſence ventured to oppoſe his viſitation, notwith- 
ſtanding the exemption of that church from the legatine juriſdiction, which Celeftine 
ſuperſeded on this occaſion : and the legate held in June, as well a Court Chriſtian, 
in which he deprived Robert abbot of St. Maries, as too old and infirm for govern- 


ment, as a fynod of the dioceſe, in which he made ſeveral canons agreeable to the 


determinations of former councils. | ahh 

Ix his adminiſtration of the government, Hubert took care 4 to ſuppreſs the rob- 
bers, which ſheltered by the foreſts ſpread in all parts of the realm, infeſted the 
country; iſſuing a proclamation againſt them and all that harboured them; and 
obliging all perſons of the age of fifteen and upwards to take an oath to diſcover, and 
do their beſt to ſeize them, and to keep the king's peace themſelves. By this means 
many being taken, and the reſt flying, the nation was freed from thoſe diſturbers of its 
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quiet; and king William found the regulation ſo uſeful, that he ſoon after eſtabliſhed 
the ſame in Scotland. Hubert had a more difficult work in ſuppreſſing the {quab- 
bles and tumults that frequently happened between the rich and poor citizens of 
London, and in preventing * the miſchiefs threatned by a dangerous conſpiracy and 
aſſociation carried on there, by one William, called Longbeard, from his letting it 
grow to an exceſſive length, to render himſelf the more remarkable by that 
diſtinction. The man was a lawyer by profeſſion; had very quick parts, ſome 
learning, and a very fluent tongue; was forward, impudent, and enterprizing, a 
libertine, and capable of any iniquity : and had falſly accuſed his elder brother of 
treaſon,” becauſe he would not ſupply his extravagance. He hoped to make his 
fortune by being popular; and working himſelf into the affections of the common 
people, had got into a ſhare of the magiſtracy of the city; ſetting himſelf up for an 
advocate, or (as he ſtyled himſelf) the ing, or ſaviour of the poor, on all occaſions. 
The king's ranſome and foreign wars having cauſed ſome tailluges be raiſed on the 
city, he maintained that theſe were laid unequally : and as they ought to be afſ-f:4 
according to the eſtates and abilities of the citizens, he complained that the poorer 
ſort were oyer-rated ; and going abroad to the king, procured them a redreſs of that 
grievance, This ſucceſs eſtabliſhing his credit with the populace, and affording him 
a pretence to brag of the king's favour, he grew intolerably inſolent: and animated 
his accomplices to inſults, ſo that the better ſort of citizens were forced to ſtand 
upon their guard night and day, and tumults frequently happened even in the church 
of St. Paul. Whether any endeavours were uſed to propagate this ſeditious ſpirit, 


into other places, Hubert put forth a proclamation forbidding the poorer citizens to 


ſtir out of London + but it was there riſen to ſuch an height, that fifty- two thouſand 
perſons had ſet their names to an aſſociation for obeying all the orders of William; 
who made no ſcruple of committing murders, and had provided great plenty of 
iron tools for breaking open the houſes of the wealthy citizens. The evil was 
grown to ſuch an height, that it was generally apprehended it would end in 


the deſtruction of the city; and it was high time for the government to inter- 
poſe with its authority: but as the faction was ſo very ſtrong, the archbiſhop 


thought it beſt to proceed by degrees, and begin in a gentle manner. A common 
hall being convened, Hubert harangued the citizens: and complaining in mild terms 
of the diſorders daily committed, and of the plots and meaſures imputed to them by 
common report, perſuaded them to give hoſtages for keeping the peace, in order to 
avoid any ſiniſter interpretation of their conduct, or ſuſpicion of their deſigns. When 
this was done, William was ſummoned before the council to anſwer to an accuſation 
brought againſt him: but he came attended with ſuch numbers, that his accuſers 
durſt not give in their teſtimony, and the trial was put off, till he might be found 
without his mob, and be ſeized without a tumult. The people were grown more 
quiet, fince they had given hoſtages for their behaviour: and two of the chief citi- 
zens finding a convenient opportunity, Hubert ſent a guard with them to feize 
William; who killing one of them with an halbert, got from his houſe to the neigh- 
bouring church of S. Mary le Bow, with his concubine, and ſome of his accom- 
plices, who had ſlain the other citizen. This church he made uſe of as a garriſon, 
rather than a ſanctuary ; fortifying himſelf there with armes and proviſions, and 
expecting to be joined by the populace ; who were concerned for him, but durſt 
not attempt to reſcue him, either out of regard to their hoſtages, or for fear of the 
military forces, that inveſted the church, and were well armed, as well as nume- 
rous. Hubert, to be ſure of his point, had taken the precaution to ſend for theſe out 
of the provinces: but though they patrolled about the ſtreets, and ſurrounded the 
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church ſo, that it was not poſſible for William to eſcape thence, he refuſed to come Rien Axl. 


out and ſubmit to a trial; ſtill feeding himſelf with vain hopes of being relieved by 
the conſpirators. The archbiſhop ordering the church to be forced, Milliais was 
obliged to retire into the ſteeple ; where he kept garriſon till he was almoſt ſuffo- 
cated by the ſmoke of a fire made to drive him thence; and being then neceſſitated 
to quit his retreat, was taken, tried, and condemned by the king's court to be drawn 
at an horſe's tail from the tower, through the ſtreets of the City to the elms, and to 
be hanged in chains with nine of his accomplices. Endeavours were uſed to repre- 
ſent this murderer and libertine as a martyr; impudent reports were ſpread of mira- 
cles wrought by him; the gibbet was ſtole, in order to be honoured like the croſs ; 
the turf about the place it ſtood on, was carried off for the cure of the ſick: there 
was an infinite reſort of people to the place, either out of curiolity or devotion; and 
notwithſtanding his crimes, he might have paſſed for as good a martyr at London, 
as Becket did at Canterbury, if the archbiſhop had not ſet a guard on the place to kee p 
off the ſenſeleſs multitude, and uſed ſome other wholeſome ſeverities; which, in a 
few days, ſtifled the falſhoods that were given out, and put an end to the ſuperſtition, 
into which the credulous populace was running. 

Tais* happened in Lent, a few days after the deceaſe of the abbot of Caen, a 
notable man in worldly affairs; who had inſinuated himſelf into the king's favour, 
and perſuaded him that a great part of the revenue of the crown was embezzled 
by the frauds of his officers; and it might, by an honeſt and careful management, 
be eaſily doubled, without any grievance to his ſubjects. The king ſending him 
over to execute his ſcheme, with powers to call all the ſheriffs and officers of his 
revenue to an account, orders were ſent to them throughout England to come at 
Eaſter to London with · their accompts, to lay them before the abbot ; who, to their 
great ſatisfaction, died before the day appointed. Archbiſhop Hubert was neither 
pleaſed with his commiſſion, though he had given the neceſſary orders for its exe- 
cution, nor ſorry for his death: and perhaps the different events of the abbot's 
arrival and deceaſe, might give occaſion to the different reſolutions, which Hubert 
is repreſented to have * formed about this time ; having firſt deſired leave of Richard 
to refign his civil poſts, as too great a burden for him to bear, and when he had 
got leave, offering, notwithſtanding his age, to continue in his employments. As 
chief juſticiary and guardian of the realm, he had the chief management and 
direction of the crown revenue, which all paſſed through his hands: and to engage 
Richard to continue him in the government, perhaps to remove the late abbot's 
ſuggeſtions out of the king's head, he ſent him word, that he had looked over all 
his accompts, and found he had, in the two laſt years, remitted him eleven hundred 
thouſand marks out of England. There needed nothing more to engage the king 
to continue ſo good a manager of the patrimony of the crown, and a man ſo uſeful 
for his ſervice in the poſts, which he had hitherto filled with dignity, and had 
exerciſed the powers annexed to them with great prudence, judgment, and 
capacity. | 

U Fad been employed in the beginning of this year to treat with William king 
of Scotland, for the marriage 3 of his eldeſt daughter Margaret with Otbo, a younger 
ſon of Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony; to whom that king, having no male iſſue, 
when he was ill the year before at Clac-man-nan, had propoſed to give her, and 
make him his ſucceſſor in the throne of Scotland. Earl Patric, and others of che 
Scotch nobility, being defirous that David earl of Huntingdon ſhould ſucceed his 
brother, declared themſelves againſt this ſettlement of the crown on a foreigner ; 
alledging that it did not uſe to deſcend to a daughter, when the king reigning had 
ſo near a male relation as a brother : but William, upon his recovery, ſtill perſiſted 
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RicnarDl. in the ſame reſolution. It was either to conſider of meaſures to baffle the efforts 
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of the oppoſers, or to procure ſuch advantageous terms from Richard in favour of 
his nephew Otho, as might reconcile the Scots to his ſucceſſion *, that Huber: came 
at Chriſtmas to York, to confer with the king of Scotland. The terms agreed on 
were, that William ſhould give all Lothian with his daughter to Otho, and Richard 
ſhould grant to them and their heirs all Northumber/and and the county of Carliſle ; 
and that the king of Scotland ſhould have the cuſtody of theſe two laſt counties. 
and the king of England that of Lothian, with the caſtles therein reſpectixely 
Before this agreement could be executed, the queen of Scotland became pregnant 
of a ſon, which put a ſtop to the whole ſcheme: and it was perhaps to comfort 
Otho under the diſappointment, or by way of acknowledgment for ſervices done him 
during his captivity in Germany, that before this year expired, Richard gave him 
the county of Poitiers, by which, in the language of that age, is uſually meant 
the dutchy of Guienne. Hubert had, not long after, an occaſion of exerciſing the 
military talents he had acquired in the wars of Pale/tine*; for Rees prince of South. 
Wales, having burnt Caermarthen and the caſtle of Clun, taken that of Radnor, and 
defeated Roger Mortimer and Hugh de Saye in battle*; and Wenwynnyn prince of 
Pais infeſting the borders of Shropſhire, he marched with an army againſt the 
latter, took his caſtle of Poole, and manned it with a ſtrong garriſon. It was indeed 
recovered after his return to England: but Rees dying on May 4, the year following, 
and his ſons drawing Wenwynnyn and others of the Welſb nobility into their quarrel 
about his ſucceſſion, Hubert had an opportunity of getting Griſſith, the eldeſt fon of 
Rees, into his hands: and by making an accommodation between the parties, 
reſtored the peace of the country. 


LXIII. Tur peace which the king of England had made with France, was, in a 
little time, violated” by the latter, on occaſion of ſome diſturbances in Bretagne. 
Conſtance, the heireſs of that country, after the death of her huſband Gefrey, to 
whom her father Conan had, by the articles of their marriage, conſigned the dutchy, 
was married to Ralf Blundeville earl of Cheſter ; who had, upon that account, poſ- 
ſeſſion given him of the honour of Richmond, and under the late king adminiſtered 
the affairs of Bretagne. This nobleman did not agree well with his wife; nor was 
his government agreeable to the Bretons 5: they had driven him the year before out 
of the country, and he had retired to his lands in Nermandie. A little after Eafter 
this year, the king, defirous to make peace between them, ſent for Conflance : but 
ſhe being ſurprized by her huſband on the road at Pontorſon, and confined in his 
caſtle of S. James de Beuron; Andrew de Vitre and other Breton noblemen ſent to 
her for directions about the conduct proper for them to obſerve, either for pro- 
curing her liberty, or for ſecuring the intereſts of her ſon Arthur. This young 
prince was now ſcarce nine years old: and the king claimed his guardianſhip, as 
well becauſe he was his father's brother, as in the right of ſuperiority, which the 
dukes of Normandie had over the fief of Bretagne. Conſtance, provoked probably 
by her impriſonment, ſent them inſtructions by William ſeneſchal of Rennes, to take 
care of the perſon of her ſon, to do homage to him, and ſupport his intereſts. 
Theſe would certainly have been beſt promoted by keeping well with his uncle“; 
to whom he was preſumptive heir, and who had already ſhewn his affection to him, 
by declaring him his ſucceſſor in all his dominions: but ſeveral of thoſe lords, into 
whoſe hands Arthur fell, were in the French intereſt; and when R:chard came to 
Rennes, in hopes of finding his nephew, and of being received for his guardian, 
they had conveyed him away to S. Paul de Leon, in the lower Bretagne, and applied 
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to France for aſfiſtance. Philip was now ſorry that he had given up ſo many for- RIchAnD !. 


treſſes in Normandie by the late peace: and ſeeing that Richard had been forced 


I DA. 
to ſend Marchadee with his Brabantins, and Stephen de Turnham with the forces o © 1199+ 


Poitou, Anjou, and le Maine, and a party of Engliſh and Normans into the further 
parts of Bretagne (where a bloody battle was fought near Caerhaes, in the dioceſe of 
Cornouaille, between them and the Bretons, with ſome diſadvantage to Richard's 
forces) he reſolved to embrace an opportunity, that appeared ſo favourable, to renew 
the war with advantage. This expoſed the abbots of S. Denis, Marmoutier, and 
Cluny, and the prior of la Charité to the payment of fifteen thouſand marks for- 
feited by the infringer of the peace, for which they had been his ſureties: and to 
make good the money, Richard ſeized the lands belonging to thoſe convents in 
England. 

Ir was ſome time after midſummer, that the king of Fance, fell with a great 
army into Normandie, and inveſted Aumale; one of the caſtles which he had 
delivered up at the late peace, and which had been ſince well fortified by Richard, 
and ſupplied with men and proviſions. The king of England was not prepared for 
chis invaſion; moſt of his forces being employed in Bretagne: yet drawing a ſmall 
body together, he took Nonancourt ; and having ravaged the borders of France, 
made an attempt to relieve Aumale, The party which he propoſed to throw into the 
place being defeated, the garriſon, after a brave defence of ſeven weeks, during 
which great numbers of the beſiegers had fallen in various unſucceſsful aſſaults, was 
at laſt forced to ſurrender; the caſtle was demoliſhed : and it coſt Richard three 
thouſand marks to ranſome the priſoners. Philip not long after recovered Nonan- 
court, and the king of England took Gamages : ſuch were the little actions, which 
paſſed in this year's campagne; at the latter end whereof, Richard's affairs were 
greatly amended, He had by waſting the lands? of the Breton lords, forced them 
to a ſubmiſſion, to comply with his terms, and to give hoſtages for their fidelity; 
Conſtance being ſet at liberty, and her fon committed to her care, under an 
obligation to do nothing without the king of England's advice. He had ſecured 
the quiet of Guienne, and put an end to a quarrel, which had laſted near forty 
years with the count of Toulbuſe, by agreeing to the latter's marriage with his ſiſter 
Fane, relict of William II, king of Sicily. 3 Ratmond VI, had ſeen that fair 
. widow, as he paſſed with queen Berengaria in their return from the Holy Land, 
through his father's territories to Bourdeaux : and was much taken with her beau 
and amiable qualities. They were married in October: and in conſideration of this 
marriage, of homage, and the ſervice of five hundred horſe for a month, at the 
count's expence, whenever there ſhould be a war in Guienne, Richard reſtored all 
the caſtles he had formerly taken from his father, and gave him the Agenois 
and Quercy. | 

Tuus ſecure on the ſide of Guienne, the king propoſed to ſtrengthen the frontier 
of Normandie: and as the iſle of the Seine near Andely afforded the French an eaſy 
paſſage into the country, he reſolved to fortify Andely to ſtop their incurſions, 
Robert de Monte placeth the erecting of this fortreſs in A. D. 1198: but it was 
probably begun at the latter end of this year; ſince Valter archbiſhop of Roiter 
oppoſing the work + and agreeing to refer the matter to the Pope, went to Rome, and 
Richard's agents ſet out after Chriſtmas holidays on their journey thither; William 
biſhop of Ely, one of the number dying on Jan. 31, A. D. 1197, at Poitiers. 
Andely belonged to the ſee of Rouen: and the archbiſhop taking no care to fortify 
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Rica l. it, the king, for the ſecurity of the country, reſolved to be at the expence of fo neceſſu 
J D. 1199.7 work; offering to make ſatisfaction for the damages the church would ſuſtain. 


That prelate, too ſtiff in the point of eccleſiaſtical rights to comply in the leaſt 
article for the ſake of the publick good *, rejected the equivalent propoſed , appealed 
to the Pope for redreſs of the pretended injury: and put all Normandie under an 
interdict, The Pope, upon hearing the cauſe, faw clearly the reaſonableneſs of the 
king of England's proceedings : and ordered Andely to be conveyed to him, in ex- 
change for lands of an equal value. Richard gave the church of Rollen, the towns 
of Dieppe, Louviers, and Bouteilles, with other poſſeſſions, worth above five hun- 
dred a year more than the revenue of Angely : and the inſtrument conte ining this 
exchange being executed on O#, 17, the fortifications of the laſt named place were 
compleated, and the famous Chateau- Gaillard erected ; which ſerved on that fide for 
the bulwark of Normandie. 


THERE had been, for five years together, in the weft of Europe3, ſuch incle- 


ment ſeaſons, continued rains, and bad harveſts, that there was a great dearth of 


all ſorts of grain, and it was very difficult to ſupport an army in the field: in Eng- 
land, particularly, the poor died of want, or were carried off in vaſt numbers by a 
plague, the natural conſequence of a famine. This was perhaps the reaſon, why 
the war between the two crowns was carried on chiefly by ſmall enterprizes and 
ſudden incurſions. In one of theſe, as ſoon as Eaſter holidays were over+, Richard 
entering Picardie, took on April 1 5, the town of S. Valery on the Somme; deſtroyed 
the caſtle ; ſeized all the ſhips in the port, many whereof were richly laden; 
and having hanged up the maſters of five Engliſb veſſels, who had brought corn 
and proviſions for the relief of the enemy, returned with a great booty into Nor- 
mandie. Not long after, the caſtle of Mzlly in the Beauvorfis was inveſted by John 
count of Mortain, and Marcadee general of the Brabantins : and being taken by 
aſſault, was demoliſhed. Peter de Dreux5, couſin german to the king of France 
and biſhop of Beauvais, had advanced with William de Merlbu, and a body of 
troops to raiſe the ſiege : but falling into an ambuſcade on Monday May 19, they 
were routed and both taken priſoners. The biſhop, who had more in him of 
the ſoldier than the prelate, was kept cloſely confined with fetters on his feet at 
Rouen: and two of his clergy coming to petition for a milder treatment, Richard 
told them, he did it by way of retaliation for many injuries he had received in the 
Eaſt, as well as in Germany; where having been treated with decorum till Peter's 
arrival and conference over night with the emperor, he was loaded the next morning 
with as many irons as an horſe could carry; the effect of that prelate's inſtances, 
The biſhop applied to the Pope, in hopes he might interpoſe for his releaſe : but 
the Pontiff declining to make ſuch a demand in favour of a man taken in armes, 
the king would not releaſe him, unleſs he paid ten thouſand marks for his ranſome. 


Richard afterwards having taken Dangu, a place conſiderable by its ſituation on 


the frontiers of the Vexin Nor mand, near Giſors, marched into Auvergne, where he 
reduced ten caſtles: but in his abſence, Philip recoved Dangu; and having demo- 
liſhed it, was called away with his forces into Flanders. _ 
Tux king of France had, from his firſt entrance upon government, made it his 
buſineſs to retrench the privileges, and cruſh the power of his nobility, who had 
ated in former reigns, as if they had been independent on the crown: and the 
greater a fief was, the more was it the object of his jealouſy and encroachments. 
This had cauſed a general diſcontent among the great lords; and whilſt all expected 
daily ſome defalcation of their power, Richard found means to gain ſome of them 
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over to his intereſt. The moſt conſiderable of theſe were the princes * of the houſe Ric 
of Champagne, and Renaud de Dammartin count of Boulogne, in right of his wife 8 
14a, the eldeſt daughter of Matthew, brother to Philip late count of Flanders: but 925 
neither of them ſo powerful as Baldwin, the preſent count of Flanders and Haf- 
nault; who could not but reſent the loſs of a third part of his territories, which 
had been ſeized by the king France upon the death of his predeceſſor. Richard 
entered? into a league with this prince, deſigned to be perpetual in peace and war, 

and to be obligatory on their heirs as well as themſelves; engaging to aſſiſt and 
defend one another on all occaſions; to carry on the war jointly againſt France ; 

and not to make either truce or peace with Philip, without their mutual conſent. 
Baldwin was, in conſequence of this treaty, ſupplied by the king of England with 

five thouſand marks, levied a great army: and, having taken Douay, Aire, and ſeveral 

other fortreſſes, fat down before Arras. Philip, to ſtop his progreſs, advanced 

with his forces into Artois: and upon the news of his approach, Baldwin raiſed 

the ſiege; retiring with his troops to tempt the enemy to purſue him the more 
eagerly. 3 But when Philip was got far into the country, without having taken 
proper precautions to ſecure the bridges on the rivers he had paſſed, the count took 

care to break them, to open the ſluices, and to ſeize paſſes behind him; fo that 
about the middle of Auguſt, the French army could neither be ſupplied with pro- 
viſions, nor make a retreat without the utmoſt danger. In theſe difficulties, *Philip 

ſent to treat with Baldwin, to put him in mind of his duty as a vaſſal of France, and 

to aſſure him of the reſtitution of what had been taken from him, if he would 
break with the king of England, the great enemy of the French monarchy. The 
counts, flattered with the proſpect of getting quietly all that he deſired, declared, that 
having given hoſtages for the performance of his treaty with the king of England, 

he could not quit him abruptly, nor.abſolutely conclude a peace in form without his 
conſent, which he would do all he could to obtain; but ſignified withal to Philip, 

that he might retire with his forces, without any apprehenſions of being attacked, 
Thus the French army got off in ſafety; and Philip having gained his ends, forgot, 
according to his ordinary practice, all the ſtipulations he had made, and for the 
performance whereof he had given hoſtages to Baldivin: who acting the part of a 
mediator, perſuaded the king of England to agree to a conference on Wedneſday, 

5 September 17, between Gazllon and Audely. The animoſities of the two kings were 

as yet too keen to allow them to agree on terms of peace: but the nobility on both 

ſides, the ſervices of whoſe tenures were the principal finews of the war in thoſe 
days, and the clergy, being ever deſirous of putting an end to hoſtilities, their in- 
ſtances prevailed ſo much upon their lords, that a truce was concluded for a year ; 

with ſtipulations for a liberty of commerce between the two nations, and that the 
priſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed, upon paying a reaſonable ranſome. | 
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LXIV. RrIchARD ſaw plainly, that there was no depending on the count of Regulations in 
Flanders: and it was not ſo much his inſtances that prevailed with him to come into E e 
this truce 7, as the perſuaſions of Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury; whom he had France. 
ſent for over into Normandie, and who continued with him from the middle of 
June, to the beginning of November. It * was on the twentieth of this month, that 
(by the advice of the prelates and barons, as Walter de Coventry, Brompton, and 
others, ſay) he iſſued a proclamation, ordering one coin only to be current, and one 
ſt of weights and meaſures to be uniformly obſerved throughout England, with 


ſome regulations to ſecure them from being falſified, to fix the breadth of woolen 


1 Neubrig. I. v. c. 22. * Rymer, i. 94. Diceto, col. 697. M. Paris. Gervaſ. col. 1597. 
+ Hoveden, p. *. 5 Chron. Gervaſ. col. 1597. Hoveden, 770. © Gervaſe ſays this conference 
was on September 8. 7 Gervaſ. ib. Diceto, col. 500. ®* Haveden, p. 775. | 
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Ric hARD I. cloths at two ells within the liſt, and to prevent ſome frauds made uſe of to impoſe 


on buyers in their goodneſs. He afterwards made a progreſs into the marſhes of 
Wales, changing the governors of the caſtles of Hereford, Ludlow, and Bridgenorth : 
and going thence to Coventry, turned the ſecular canons out of the priory, and 
reſtored the monks, who had been expelled by Hugh Nonant, biſhop of the dioceſe. 
This was done in purſuance of a mandate from Pope Ceigſtine; who dying at the 
time of this progreſs on January 8, Hubert found his authority much abridged; 
his character of legate ceaſing by that event *, and he not being able ever to pet it 
renewed by Innocent III, a young cardinal, thirty ſeven years of age, now raiſed to 
the papacy. Whether this Pope had any particular prejudice to the archbiſhop, or 
was diſpleaſed at his going on with the chapel of Lambeth, a work begun by his 
predeceſſor Baldwin, ſuſpected by the monks of Chri/t-Church Canterbury to be 
carried on with the ſame deſign, as the late collegiate church of Halinton, and 
therefore ordered ſoon after by Innocent to be demoliſhed *, he thought fit to hearken 
to the complaints of thoſe monks on another ſubject; in which not being them- 
ſelves particularly intereſted, they could have no deſign, but to leſſen the power of a 
man, whom they conſidered as too potent an enemy. They wanted to remove 
Hubert from his poſt of chief juſticiary : and as the eccleſiaſtical canons forbade all 
clergymen to take upon them civil employments, Innocent found thence a pretence 
to order the archbiſhop to reſign his poſt ; in which he was ſucceeded by Geffrey 
Fitz Piers, who in the right of his wife Beatrix de Saye, had ſucceeded to the barony 
of V. de Mandeville, the late earl of Eſſex. 

IT was in the time of this new juſticiary, who had been before a juſtice of the 
king's court, that the inſtructions, mentioned by Hoveden, were given to the itinerant 
Juſtices, and the aſſize of the foreſt was publiſhed by Hugh de Nevil, chief juſti- 
ciary of the foreſts of all England, and his aſſociates; which there is no occaſion to 
ſpecify, becauſe agreeable to thoſe in the reign of Henry II, except in one inſtance. 
This was a declaration in the king's name, that offenders, who committed waſte in 
his foreſts, or deſtroyed his veniſon, ſhould no longer have the benefit of the mild 
regulations of his father; who inflicted on them moderate fines, or a ſhort impri- 
ſonment; but ſhould, as in the reign of Henry I, be puniſhed capitally. It was 
under this juſticiary's adminiſtration, though it be uncertain whether it was not 
begun by Hubert, and only * enhanced by Geffrey, that the talliage, mentioned by 
hiſtorians, was collected, at the rate, firſt of two ſhillings, but afterwards raiſed by 
the additional payment of three ſhillings more, for every carucate or hide of land 
through the kingdom; the quantity of each hide being ſettled at an hundred acres 5. 
This rate of five ſhillings on fix ſcore acres (ſuch was the uſual computation of an 
hundred) was deemed a very heavy tax in thoſe days, and was indeed the higheſt 
that had been laid, ſince the reign of the Conqueror: it fell not on the gentry who 
held by knight's ſervice, but on ſocage tenants and farmers. 'The king had a power 
of laying talliages on all the demeſnes of the crown: nor-were cities and burghs, 
though incorporated and endowed with various privileges, exempted from this 
branch of power ; no charter of the crown, or grant of a fee-farm to corporations, 
ever giving up the royal prerogative in this reſpect. But this tax ſeems to have been 


laid by the conſent and authority of the lay-barons ; as well, becauſe it was charged 


on their tenants and copy-holders, as becauſe the vaſſals of the prelates are not 
mentioned; and there is an expreſs exception in favour of the free fiefs of pariſh 
churches*. It appears likewiſe from the ſame hiſtorian, that the clergy refuſed at 
firſt to concur in this grant; but having, on account of their refuſal, been put out 
of the protection of the king's courts, and diſabled to recover any debt or forfeiture, 


* Chron. Gervaſ. col. 601, & ſeq. . Heoveden, | 79. 
5 Selden's notes on Hengham, t. vi. p. 1918. FA p. 785. 
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whilſt every body was encouraged to ſue them, they were at laſt, by this diſcipline, Rictiany !. 
conſtrained to conſent to the like tax of five ſhillings an hide on their lands, as had | 
been granted before by the laity, The money was collected by the bailiff, and two 
legal knights of each hundred; who anſwered for it to the ſheriff of the county : 
and this officer accounted for it to the exchequer. Grefrey's' adminiſtration was 
likewiſe ſignalized by an expedition into South-Wales, to raiſe the fiege of Caſtle 
Payne in Radnorſhire ; where William de Braouſe was attacked by Gwenwynuyn lord 
of the higher Pouis, in revenge of the murder of his couſin Trabern V. aughan, who 
had been treacherouſly put to death by William the year before. The juſticiary 
brought with him a good body of forces, and was joined by the lords of the marches 
with theirs : but Gwenuynuyn rejecting all overtures of peace, Geffrey, not thinking 
himſelf yet ſtrong enough to fight him, ſet Griffith ap Rees at liberty, in order to 
raiſe his followers, and have his revenge on a man, who had done him great inju- 
ries, and uſurped ſome of his territories. This Welſp prince joining the Engh/p with 
his forces, a battle enſued, on * Aug. 13; in which Gwenwynwyn was routed ; above 
three thouſand of his army were flain on the ſpot, abundance of priſoners taken: 
and Geffrey, after this victory, returned home with great honour, | 
Tux king in the 3 mean time had been ſummoned to attend a German diet, called 
to meet at Cologne on April 24, for the election of an emperor, in the room of 
Hen. VI, who had: died the year before on St. Mathew's eve, at Meſina. The 
method then taken in the election was, that the prelates and nobility of the em- 
pire, being met together, choſe twelve perſons, and preſented them to the arch- 
biſhops of Mentz and Cologne, the duke of Saxony, and the count Palatine of the 
Rhine; and theſe four making choice of one of thoſe twelve, he was declared king 
of Germany, and crowned at Aix la Chapelle. The reaſon, why Richard was ſum- 
' moned, ſeems to have been, either on account of the late emperor's grant to him of 
the kingdom of Provence, or becauſe the lands which he poſſeſſed in France, had 
been formerly part of the empire; and had, upon Philip's invading them, after 
notifying to him that he rejected his homage and renounced him for a vaſſal, done 
homage for them, whilſt in dureſs, to the late emperor. He did not care to go in 
perſon, for fear either of ſome ill uſage from the friends of the late emperor, whoſe 
corpſe ſtill lay unburied on his account, for want of the reſtitution of his ranſome, or 
of being teazed for money by others, to whom he had made promiſes during his 
captivity : but ſent embaſſadors to the diet, with inſtructions (ſince his eldeſt nephew 
Henry duke of Saxony, who was alſo the count Palatine, could not be choſen by rea- 
ſon of his abſence in the Holy Land) to ſollicite the election of this prince's younger 
brother Otho; who was accordingly one of the twelve returned to the principal electors, 
Philip duke of Suabia, brother to the late emperor, was another of the twelve 
but the archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne made choice of Otho, who was afterwards 
approved by his brother Henry, Otho thus legally elected +, married afterwards a 
daughter of the duke of Lovarn : and was crowned on Fuly 12, at Aix la Chapelle, 
by Adolph archbiſhop of Cologne, in the preſence of his father-in-law, the duke of 
Linburgh, the counts of Flanders, and Namur, and abundance of other princes and 
prelates of the empire. His right was diſputed for ſome years by Philip: yet had 
Richard lived longer, this woyld not have hindered his receiving conſiderable ſervices 
from an alliance with O:bo and the princes of his party. Ks 
In this conteſt between the houſes of Saxony and Suabia for the empire, the 
king of France took part with Philip: and 5 on June 29, made a league with him 


Wi ">. 
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1 Gervaſe of Canterbury, col. 1614, aſcribes reſigned his guardianſhip of England, to Geffrey. | 
this expedition and victory to archbiſhop Hubert; * Diceto, col. 74. Hoveden, p. 776. | 
adding, that upon his return from it in Auguſt he + Diceto, col. 7503. 5 Rymer, i, 107. _ | 
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deere the emperor Otho, the king of England, the archbiſhop of Culogre and the 
J D. 1198. count of Flanders ; whilſt this count“, with the duke of Lovain, the counts of 
Braine, Bologne, Guiſnes, Perche, Blois, and Toulouſe, adhered to Richard > en- 
gaging upon oath to make no peace with France, but by common conſent, The 
truce between the two crowns expiring. at the end of harveſt, and Philip having 
kept none of his ſtipulations with the count of Flanders*, Baldwin entered Artois 
with an army; and inveſting S. Omer, on Sept. 6, took it after a ſiege of three 
weeks, The king of France began the war about the fame time on the frontiers of 
Normandie; but in a more cruel manner than had ever been known hefore putting 
out the eyes of ſuch as he had taken priſoners ; which provoked Richard, much 
againſt his will, to a retaliation. The two kings came ſoon to an action between 
Gamages and Vernon, in which the king of France was routed with a conſiderable 
loſs, and purſued by Richard to the gates of Vernon; from whence the former retired 
to Mante, to recruit his forces. The king of England after this victory reduced the 
caſtles of Cerrfontaine, Bouris, and Courcelles; all of them very conveniently ſeated 
to ſtraiten Giſors, eſpecially the laſt, which was taken by ſtorm : but Philip, being 
ignorant of that event, reſolved to attempt its relief. With this view, he marched 
on Sept. 28, from Mane, at the head of four hundred knights, with a thouſand 
eſquires on horſeback, and a large body of the French militia : but when he was 
advanced near Courcelles, finding the place was taken, he wheeled off towards Giſors. 
Richard was at Dangu, when he received intelligence of their march ; and imagining 
that Philip was coming directly to fight him, drew up his army on the banks of 
the Epte, on the Dangu ſide of the river: but finding, by the alteration of his route, 
that he had no ſuch defign ; and being perhaps better informed of his numbers, he 
paſſed the ford with a ſmall party of his troops, and attacked him between Courcelles 
and Giſors with ſo much reſolution, that the French were routed, and fled in great 
diſorder, to the laſt of thoſe fortreſſes. They could not enter it but by a bridge that 
lay over the Epte; which, as Philip was paſſing it, followed by a crowd of run- 
aways cloſe purſued by the enemy, and cager to get into a place of fafety, broke 
under their weight: and all that were upon it fell into the river; Milo de Puſcy 
count of Bar fur Seine, and John de Barres, with about twenty knights, being 
drowned, and the king himſelf narrowly efcaping by being ſuccoured immediately. 
This accident cutting off the retreat of the reſt, they were moſt of them either 
killed or taken priſoners ; there being among the latter an hundred knights of figure 
and quality ; three of which, Matthew de Montmorency, Alan de Rouſſy, and Fulk 
de Gilerval, were unhorſed by a fingle lance, and taken by R:chard himſelf, The 
names of forty of theſe are particularly mentioned in the letter + the king wrote on 
this occaſion to the biſhop of Durham : in which it is further obſerved, that the 
other knights, eſquires, and foot, made priſoners, were very numerous; and that there 
likewiſe were taken two hundred charging horſes, ſeven ſcore whereof were covered 
with plates of iron. | 
Tuis victory was followed by ravages in ſeveral parts of the French territories ; 
the moſt remarkable whereof, was the incurſion made 5 by Marcadee with his Bra- 
bantins into Picardie, as far as Abbeville ; where a fair afforded him an opportunity 
of taking a great booty, and a number of merchants, whoſe wealth enabled them 
to pays large ſums for their ranſome. Richard erected the fortreſs of Boutavant in 


1 Hoveden, p. 781. Diceto, col. 704. his own right, which is generally thought to be the 
Gervaſ. col. 1614. Hoveden, p. 781. original of the motto, DEU ET MON DROIT), 
3 Jb. p. 712. Diceto, ib. Brompton. col. 1276. in the armes of England. 
- + In this letter the King aſcribes the victory, not 5 Hoveden. p. 783, 786. 
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an iſle of the Seine, whilſt the king of France, railing a new army, took his revenge Ricnarpl. 
by burning again the town of Evreux and ſeven villages in the neighbourhood : IDs. 
put being weary of the war, overtures were made for a peace; in which he offered 
to reſtore to the king of England all the territories and caſtles he had taken ſince the 
expedition of the Holy Land except Giſors; and as to their right in this place, he was 
ready to ſubmit it to the judgment of fix Norman barons, to be choſen by himſelf; 
and as many French to be named by Richard. This propoſal was equitable; and a 
peace would probably have enſued, if Philip had conſented that the count of Han- 
ders, and the other French counts and barons, that had adhered to the king of Eng- 
land, ſhould be included in it: but his refuſal of a condition, on which Richard 
peremptorily infiſted, broke off the treaty of peace, and they could only agree on a 
truce from November to the feaſt of St. Hilary next following. Philip was with 
reaſon very uneaſy at the ſtrong alliance, which this laſt prince had formed: and 
wanted to break it at any rate; having no hopes of gaining any advantage by war, till 
this was effected. It was not to be done without a long peace or a truce; andno way 
appearing fo likely to bring this about as the Pope's interpoſition, he applied to the | 
court of Rome, to uſe its good offices for making up his quarrel with the king of 
England. Innocent, intent upon procuring relief for the Chri/tzans of the Holy Land 
in their diſtreſſed condition, and thinking a peace between the two crowns abſolutely 
neceſſary for that end, readily complied with his requeſt: and ſent cardinal Peter 
of Capua into France, to act the part of a mediator. | 
Tais legate's coming and buſineſs were not agreeable to Richard; who was 4. D. 1199- 
angry at the Pope for not having either obliged the king * of France to reſtore the 8 
places he had ſeized during the Croiſade, or excommunicated him for his refuſal; a 
neglect which had put him under a neceſſity of recovering them by force, and at an 
infinite expence. He complained of this conduct, and expreſſed an unwillingneſs to 
enter into a treaty, to which Philip perhaps might not be diſpoſed : but Peter, 
acquainting him that he was ſent at that king's ſpecial inſtance, prevailed at laſt for 
a conference on the feaſt of St. Hilary. It was held between Vernon and Andely, 
' Richard being in a boat on the Seine, and the king of France on horſeback upon the 
bank of the river: but nothing more was done in it, than accepting the Pope's 
mediation, and fixing a day for another conference, in the preſence of the legate and 
a great number of their prelates and nobility. In this ſecond meeting, as the Pope 
had a mighty influence on the affairs of Germany, claiming a right of putting the 
golden crown on the Emperors head, and Richard had a mind to oblige him, in order | 
to engage him to do that office for his nephew Ozho, he agreed, at the legate's inſtances, 
to a truce for five years; with a liberty of commerce between their ſubjects: and 2 
upon its being ſigned, the troops on both ſides were diſmiſſed to their reſpective | 
quarters, Marcadee, in marching to his, being to paſs over a flip of the territories 
of France that lay in his way, was there attacked on a ſudden by four French noble- 
men: and ſeveral of his Brabantins killed. Richard too, in confidence of this 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, * having paſſed into Guienne, the king of France ſeized the 
opportunity of his abſence to erect a caſtle between  Boutavant and Gazllon, and to 
cut 'down' a foreſt of his, that lay adjoining to this new fortreſs. The king of 
England returning into Normandie, demanded ſatisfaction for theſe breaches of the 
treaty: and ſent his chancellor Euſtace, biſhop of Ely, to Philip, to declare the 
truce diſſolved, unleſs the new caſtle was demoliſhed. The king of Fance diſavowed, 
that he had any hand in what was done againſt the Brabantins; and by the legate's 
advice promiſed to demoliſh the new fort: but this did not ſatisfy Richard; who 
inſiſted that there ſhould be no peace unleſs all matters between them were fully 
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ſettled. This gave occaſion for more conferences, and*a plan of peace, by which 
the king of England was to give his niece Blanche of Caſtille to Philip's eldeſt fon 
Louis, with Giſors, and twenty thouſand marks of filver for her portion; all the 
other places taken from Richard were to be reſtored; and to indemnify him in 
reſpect of Giſers, the king of France was to convey to him the right of nomination 
to the archbiſhoprick of Tours; a right, which, in the caſe of Bourges and other 
ſes, had been frequently reſerved by the ancient kings of France, when they granted 
away fiefs to dukes and counts, and was then very conſiderable, though now re- 
duced to little more than the confirmation of the perſons elected by chapters. 
The king of France was likewiſe to ſwear, that he would, to the utmoſt of his 
power, aſſiſt Otlo in getting entire poſſeſſion of the empire of Germany; an article 
that claſhed with the treaty he had lately made with Philip duke of Suabia: but 
he gave himſelf little pain about the obſerving of conventjons, when a breach 
thereof ſerved either his intereſts or convenience. Such were the articles of this plan; 
the execution whereof in form was deferred, till Richard's return from a voyage he 
was making into Guienne. 


LXV. FRANCE had always found its advantage in the diſſenſions of the royal 
family of England: and in one of the late conferences, Philip, to ſow diſcord be- 
tween the king and his brother, told Richard, that Jobn had given himſelf to him; 
and produced a paper to that effect; probably ſome old letter in the time of his 
defection during his brother's captivity. Rzchard provoked, haſty in his meaſures, 
and not examining into the matter, ſeized all his brother's lands; who ſurprized at 
this act of reſentment, and enquiring into the cauſe, was acquainted with the accu- 
fation; and agreeable to the cuſtom of the times, ſent two knights to the court of 
France, to defend his innocence, in whatever manner the king's court ſhould think 
proper. Neither Pbilip, nor any about him, would undertage either the proof or 
defence of the accuſation, Richard, fully convinced of the falſhood of the ſug- 
geſtion, never gave any credit afterwards to the king of France's aſſurances; and 
was kinder than ever to his brother Jahn; of whom he had no good opinion be- 
fore; as appears from his ng Ev, upon his ſubmiſſion, after he had joined with 
Philip, that he wiſhed he might as eaſily forget his offence, as he doubted Jobs 
would his pardon. n | | 
A PEASANT, ploughing a field near Lzmoges, had diſcovered a treaſure, or turn- 
ed up with his plough, ſome pieces of antiquity ; the chief of which was a piece 
of gold very large and heavy, with the figures of an emperor, his wife and children 
ſitting at table. Aymar, vifcount of that place, and lord of the foil, got poſſeſſion 
of this treaſure: and refuſed to deliver it to the king of England; who claimed it 
as lord paramount; and drawing his forces together, inveſted the caſtle of Chalus, 
where he imagined it was lodged.. Richard, armed only with a cuiraſs on his 
breaſt, going on the fourth day of the ſiege with Marcadee, about the place to obſerve 
where the aſſault might beſt be made, was on March 28, wounded in the left 
fhoulder, by an arrow ſhot from a croſs-bow ; an inſtrument of war, which he had, 
either brought into uſe, or had invented himſelf. Notwithſtanding this wound, he 
mounted on horſeback : and rode to his quarters, leaving orders for the attack of the 
place, which he conſidered as no longer tenable. Marcade's ſurgeon, too little 
fkilled in his profeffion, trying to pull out the arrow, left the head of it in the fleſh : 
and in getting it out afterwards, mangled the part ſo much, that it turned to a gan- 
grene. When the king found there were no more hopes of his recovery, he is 
faid to have made a will; bequeathing the kingdom of England, and all his other 
dominions, with three fourth's of his treaſure, to his brother Jobn £ and making all 
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his attendants ſwear fealty to him, gave orders that poſſeſſion ſhould be delivered Ricnanw i; 
him of all his caſtles. The other fourth part of his treaſure, he divided between 7D 
his ſervants and the poor: and left all his jewels to his nephew Orho king of Ger- . 1199 
many. The caſtle of Chalus being taken before his death, he pardoned Bertram de 

Gordon, the man that had given him the fatal wound; and ordered him to be ſet 

at liverty, and a ſum of money given him, to retire wherever he pleaſed : but- 
Marcadee detaining him unknown to the king, cauſed him to be flead alive 

and hanged, as ſoon as he expired. Rzchard died on April 6, the Tueſday before 

Palm Sunday, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and the tenth of his reign 

leaving no legitimate iſſue, and only one natural ſon, named Philip, to whom he 

had given the caſtle and honour of Cognac in Guienne, and who revenged his death, 

by killing the viſcount of Limoges, who had been taken in the caſtle of Chalus. 

It was purſuant to the king's own orders, that his bowels were interred in the 

abbey of S. Sauveur de Charroux in Poitou, his heart, which was ſurprizingly large, 

in the cathedral of Rauen (where it was firſt put in a ſilver ſhrine or box, but after- 

wards in one of ſtone, when the other was ſold for the ranſome of S. Louis) and 

his body in the church of Fontevrault, at the feet of his father. 

RICHARD *1s, by writers that knew his perſon, ſaid to have been tall and ſtrongly 
made; his limbs ſtreight and well proportioned ; his armes long; his eyes blew and 
ſparkling ; his hair yellowiſh ; his viſage fair and comely ; his air and mien graceful, 
noble, majeſtick, and worthy of empire, He had a very good underſtanding, great 

netration, a clear head, and ſound judgment, as appeared in his conduct, when 
the haſtineſs and impetuoſity of his temper allowed time for reflection: he had a 
natural eloquence that was very moving, and in ſo eminent a degree, that Vineſauf 
equals him to Ulyſſes in eloquence, and to Neftor in prudence. It is in difficulties, 
that people's talents are beſt diſcovered : and certainly during Richard's captivity | 
upon many trying occaſions, in harangues before diets of the empire, in his defences 
againſt accuſations, in his negotiations with the princes, and in all his behaviour, he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in both thoſe reſpects to the admiration of all Germany. He 
had a great deal of ready wit, and was very quick at a repartee: and though he was 
naturally grave and ſerious, and carried in publick an air of reſerve and moroſeneſs, 
yet in private, he was affable and pleaſant in converſation, loved to give a looſe to 
good humour, and a free liberty to jeſts and raillery. The haughtineſs of his mind, 
and the cholerickneſs of his nature, rendered him obſtinate in purſuing what he 
undertook, incapable of bending on any occaſion, and impatient of injuries, even of 
the leaſt and lighteſt offences in the caſe of ſudden accidents ; and diſpoſed him to 
revenge, till the offender lay at his mercy, and by that circumſtance, became a fit 
object for his good nature and clemency. Hence aroſe the roughneſs complained 
of in his manners, a too great fondneſs for his own humours, a violence in carrying 
his point, and a ſeverity that might paſs for cruelty in ſome inſtances of perſons that 
oppoſed his will ; which ſeem to have been the moſt remarkable of his defects; ex- 
cept his inordinate paſſion for the fair ſex in general, to which he gave up himſelf, 
till about four years before his death ; when being reclaimed by the remonſtrances 
of an hermit, and his own reflections in a. ſevere fit of ſickneſs, he took his wife 
Berengaria again to his bed, and kept conſtant to her ever after. He was of a frank, 
open, and. generous diſpoſition; incapable of deceiving any body; true to his word; 
faithful to his promiſes z and in all reſpects a man of ſtrict honour and great probity: 
an inſtance. whereof we ſee in his reſtoring to pariſh churches the ſilver chalices, 
which had been fold towards * raiſing his ranſome; notwithſtanding the expenſive 


 Hoveden, p. 796. This circumſtance ſhews, death, till after his deceaſe, me * Vineſauf. 
1 that Richard gave no orders for putting the garriſon 1. ii. c. 5. Topogr. Hibern: Dit, iii. e. 50. Ho? 
. to the ſword, ſince the viſcount was not put to veden, ib. 
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R1icnanrvl. wars, wherein he was neceſſarily engaged, put him in diſtreſs for money . He 
1 11% remarkable in his early years, when he firſt took upon him the government of Gui 


& as 
© 4-450 
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enne, for his love of good order, and continual attention to ſecure the peace of the 
province: and Giraldus Cambrenſis celebrates the equity of his adminiſtration the 
conſtant regard he ſhewed to virtue and merit, which he never failed to encourage 
and promote; the impartiality of his juſtice ; and the rigour he exerciſed in puniſhing 
and ſuppreſſing malefactors. He is charged by ſome, with being covetous and rapa- 
cious, becauſe he was not ſcrupulous about the ways of getting money: yet it muſt 
be owned that his occaſions for it were very urgent ; that when he had it, he was 


| Hberal to exceſs; that no prince ever diſtinguiſhed himſelf by more and greater acts 


of bounty and magnificence, properly beſtowed upon brave men in diſtreſs, and for 
the publick ſervice, in which he did not heſitate in giving up an empire; and that 
in his greateſt neceſſities, he never had recourſe to the method, ordinarily uſed by 
moſt of his predeceſſors to raiſe money, by Keeping biſhopricks and abbeys vacant. 
Acts of beneficence were ſo agrecable to his nature, and fo familiar to him in practice, 
that he is on that account compared to the emperor Titus. The appearances of 


his goũt for money ſeem evidently the reſult of meer neceſſity, ariſing from the vaſt 


expences as well of the holy war, in which his piety and zeal for Chrift;anity 
engaged him, as of others, in which he was by the conſequences thereof involved: 
and the charge of avarice, would in probability never have been advanced againſt 
him, if the religious houſes, more zealous to preach up Coiſades, than to contribute 
to the neceſſary charges thereof, had not been taxed to defray their expences. 

x is taxed with ambition by the French writers, but very unjuſtly : for he 
never deſired any thing but his own; and his wars againſt France were not to make 
new conqueſts for himſelf, but to recover his rights; which had been ſcandalouſſy 
and treacherouſly uſurped during his captivity, and the leaving of which in the 
hands of the invader, he thought diſhonourable, unworthy of his magnanimity, and 
inconſiſtent with his glory. The love of glory was certainly one of his ſtrongeſt 
paſſions, and a main principle in all his actions: and he ſought it in the nobleſt 
manner, in ways which the religion of the age authorized, and in which it was 
found by the greateſt heroes of antiquity; nor was he inferior to any of them in 
courage, valour, and intrepidity. Few mortals have ever undergone greater 
trials, and none ever gave more illuſtrious proofs of thoſe ſhining qualities, than 
this prince did in the ſudden turns and varions circumſtances of his affairs: his 
firmneſs in adverſity was admirable ; captivity ſerved only to exerciſe his fortitude, 
without leſſening his dignity ; which he knew how to preſerve under all diſaſters. 
Perſevering in his enterprizes under difficulties, which to an ordinary courage would 


have appeared unſurmountable; undaunted in the midſt of a thouſand dangers, 


which might well have ſhocked the hardieſt warrior, he well deſerved the glorious 
appellation of an heroe; looking out ſteadily for the firſt point of poſſibility, and 
not only capable of attempting, but even of ſucceeding in it; as appeared remark- 
ably in the relief of Joppa, No age or hiftory hath ever afforded an inſtance of 
an attempt ſo daring, and where there was ſo little likelihood of ſucceſs: yet he 
ventured with an handful of men to attack the great Saladine, at the head of an 
infinite number of experienced warriors; and carried his point by his perſonal 
bravery, the irreſiſtible force of his arm, the wonderful fpirit that gave him vigour 
to go through fatigues, which cool reaſon would think impoffible for any human 
force to ſupport, and the powerful effects of his name, at once the terror and admi- 
ration of his enemies. There is ſomething. of a romantick taſte in the generous 
preſent, 'which, in the midſt of the dangers and glories of that day, Saladine. 
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amazed at his NEE and great ations, made 


which he nobly rewarded the meſſenger: all the rang with his fame (wherein 
his country found at the ſame time her glory) and Tang retained the memory of his 


exploits ; the Sarazens * for ſome apes ſtilling their children's cries with the name 
of Richard. He ſeems to have had a great genius and abilities, as well as incli- 


nations, for war: and theſe being cultivated and improved by experience, rendered = 


him ſuperior to all the princes of his age, in all points of military ſkill , * 
the diſpoſition of an army in a day of battle, as in the befieging of towns, 
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Hx deviated in one thing — Kis rodlecetiars; it big obſerved! of 
him, that he loved his countrymen: anil yet hig people are ſuppoſed to have faf- 
fered much under him, either through bis abſence, which expoſed: them to the 
oppteſſions of juſticiaries (though tho great enoomiums given to archbiſhop Hubert's 
adminiſtration flatly : contradict that notion) ar through the burden of taxes they 
were obliged · to pay, elther towards thd expence; of his wars, or to diſcharge his 
tanſome. But theſe were not ſd haav as is generally imagined: and what was 
raiſed on the laſt account (except the ſcutige, lich was a known condition of a 

military tenure in ſuch caſe, and vvas very moderate, being only twenty ſhillings a 
knight's fee) was a voluntary contribution atlvanced by ſome of the clergy (for many 
refuſed it) and by the laity in general, do procure their prinee's liberty. The zcal 
indeed of people in this reſpect ſoma to have been much abuſed, by the collectors 
linking a great deal of the money“, and by Jah count. of Iſartain's ſeizing all he 
OY: which gave occaſion to freſh conttibutions: but this was 

the king's misfortune, and ought not to be charged as a fault upon 4 perſon that 
was unable to help it, being im eaptivity, | Beſides that ſcutage, and one of ten 
fillings « knight's fou Gor 4. Wh exppdition, there were only three others paid in 
his reign for the wars in 4; Ul at the rate of twenty ſhillingꝭ a Knight's 
a5 appears from che Pipe-rpll ;.thongh 1 Heonlen ſpeaks of the firkh of them 23 

only « third part of the ſervice, with which each foe was abargeable... The ſa 
hiſtorian mentions only two talliages, one of twa ſhillings an Hide, laid in the ffi 
year of this King; the other in the ninth, firſt aſſeſſed at the ſams rate, but afterwards 
enhanced-by.the.chargerof three ſhilliggs an hide more, probably. on occafiqn of the 
Welſh expedition, and che great expence. Richard. was. at in getting his nephew to 
be choſen emperor. Theſe were accqunted. for by the ſheriffs, in the four laſt 
years of this king, according to the Pipe-rolk;. . any other 
kind of taxes: and th&ir Hlencg ig 4 confirmation of what bath been already ob- 
ſerved from the Dee of the relation, that the large Non e by Hubert 


in the firſt two years of his being dun of the realm, go only og the ord 
nap reveal them, ve by kim pute! e mangge- 
ment, and get himſelf continued. in/t beende #70 [Ric 20 15 wi AS 
he was to make a glaring figure therein, were not of his own ſc] | 


into the Crerſage by the irreſiſtable joking and, FORE, S zeal © 72 age ; 11 re 
vere juſt and unavoidable; and whatever * was falſed, either put of his own 
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patrimony, or the purſes of bis. {ul eas, to EL TE n Ns 


honour of the nation; which 
any other reign, of ber warlike princes e lived longer, 25 =p 0 e 72 5 
would ſcarce haye the title of As 
of his augmenting his territories by con queſts: \ nor would this nge om have had 


reaſon to lament ſuch diſpraces, or w complain of. ſuch 2 28 Wasa 
in the reign of his ſucceſſor. 3 off | OSTER: 
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ichanp ui ebe ive; che wi defetmded ase 
of Bretagne, ſon of Geffrey; the next brother to the late king, 


251 Welder man FJoabn count of Mortain: the young prince had dg 


bv. 


11d * 


22:4, by bis uncle, on Nov. 11; A. D. 1190, at Mains, the heir of al 


ronation. 


his dominions. This right of inheritance had been the ground of a ſolemn treaty 
and à contract of marriage; which -R:chard made for him with the daughter of 
Tanicred king of Sicily, and received on his behalf the portion of the young princeſß; 
it had been notified in form to the Pope, who; as the treaty and contract had been 


_ ratified upon bath, was deſired on that account to ſee them duely executed: and all 


the prelates and nobility attending the king in his expedition to the Holy Land, had 
recognized Arthur's right, and ſwore to his ſucceſſion. Fhis was agreeable to 
Rithart juſtice: and he was too firm in what he had once reſolved; or was obliged 
in honour to perform, and too fteddy in his meaſutes, to alter them lightly: nor was 
any diſtaſte he might have taken at Gimftance-of Bretagne, three years before his death, 
a competent reaſon' for withdrawing: his kindneſs from his nephew and doing bur a 
manifeſt} injuſtice," only becauſe he was her fon ; eſpecially ſince chat quarrel had been 
made up wiel the mother, and ſhe had for two years followed the King's advice in all 
her ſon's affdifs; and the 'Brerons had affiſted him in his wats againft Philip. Had 
the queen mother Nlrabor, who was too fond ef power to bear tfie thoughts of Crm- 
Alice havitg '#'gtcateriſway inthe governinent chan berſelf, beer with Richard at 
His death, it᷑ is hacd te fay How far het inflience might hade extended: but there 5 
rot the leaff room'tofartniſe hattht was preſtent ; und if the king is faid to live been 
tehacious in remembering injuries!” Jahn had rievited his reſentinent infinitely more, 
chan a child; incapable of giving" kürt anf offlite; Tant apt thetefore t6 think, that 
Rithard made-no Tack MR of "his dothinionis to Nahm, as was pretended by 
bitte of the latter's + partis ns for: the fame feaſom "ts e e See 
Hugh Bj got to (wear er Aal Had firätie ee nend Wb in His favour; and 
Tae rs, the only coterip6tary autho#"thit mentzens Nr Hi making a Woll, 
whom later writers copy what they. e of it, took ang ahnt thereof on 
on 775 ifident affertions of thoſt inteteſteti e i, to whom ti Pretence wit of fe 
io 2 their conduRt. It is vety clear from, al |'crcutniflihees” 15 8 
wy in writin the preterided Aiſpoſition is is t66'generat for fuch 
EE ies to mon teri and chüfcheb, as uſual in e A there 
bad been 1 Wy of too muccl [ feryice to Jahn cauſe” fat t de prod roduced': 
and; ,as, for a nuhicypative Sig in the difpoſl) BP Kingdom, "is to be Chee 
in n other elt, than as What the perſons about a dying pritics find” agreeable t. 
1858 intereſt to tepreſent. The circa inſtarices* "of Juin getting poſlefſidn" of his 
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other's, territories confirm” me in” this notid: and John Abpot : of Peref herd , 
deriving His account from two 'cotemip: porary nete; 5 gt of L Pin in 
Fe and" e, e 5 6 the"oier "his chaßtalt, a 
"coſtant companion every wh | RY at h6me ana Arad: Ho" both wrote the 
aQtons.of that-pritce, takes 7 at All 643 any. ſack diolttion, bat Nys, What 
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beloved nor eſtecmed, of ſtrong paſſions, weak judgment, and very ieriprudent 
conduct; fuſpected of too much familiarity with Jahn, who haunted her { conti- 


nually, that Her faſbaiid; Raff earl of Cheſter, was now getting divorced from her on 


that account; and the married immediately Guy, a younger brother of the vicomte 
de Mv,EB John had every thing for him, vigour of age; abilities to tranſact for 
himſelf; a party already formed, acquaintante with every body in power un- 
der his latè brother; the general diſpoſition of mankind*, ' averſe to run any 
hazard of Tofing what they may enjoy in ſafety: and being near at hand when 
Richard died," gained eaſily by his great promiſes all that were about him; con- 
 firming them iti their offices and commands. The firſt ſtep of all that had 
uſurped the crown before him, was to «ſeize all the treaſures of the deceaſed 
king: Jobn following their example, haſted to Chinon, where Robert de Turnham 
delivered up His brother's treaſure, with the caſtle of that place; and all other for- 
treſſes in His. cuſtody. Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury and William Mareſchal, 
the two perſons "who had moft*of the late King's confidence, and were entruſted 


ith the gresteſt powers, being thenin Nor mandie and entirely in his intereſt, he diſ- 


patched them Ge into Eng lind, to take meaſures; in conjunction with Gefſrey Fitz 
Piers the chef jufticiary, and others of his friends among the nobility, for ſecuring 
him the pofſeffioft of tliat kingdom; whilft he Raid abroad, to take care of his 
foreign affairs; which more intnediately required his preſence. There was but 
little danger bf his nephews forming a party in England, a country where he was, 
farce known to any body: whereas Thoitas dr Purnes had actually delivered to 
lim the vir and ennie of ger of which be was governor; It was « ll 
more alarmihg '6onfiderition, trat this had been done in conformity to the reſolu- 
tion of a general aſfembly of the eſtates of ibu Tauruine, and Maine; declaring 


it to be the cuſtom and conſtitution of thoſe countries, for! the ſon of the elder 


brother to ſubecd to them, ashis patrimonial-right, and that Arubu- ought. ts poſſeſs 
the inheritarice,” which his father Gefey thould” have enjoyed; had! he outlived 
Richard: All the relates arid hobility of thaſeprovinces actordingly acknowledged 
and adhered to Arthur for their liege lord: and put him in poſſeſſion "thetebF. 
Conflinice too had brought her Ton to Tours; aid there delivered him to Philip king 
of Fance; who, as ſoon as lie heard of Rithard's death, had, without any regard 


okVk 0 ENGL - 283 
IT was Ait huet misfortune to be but twelve years and eight days old, at the Jon . 
time of Ri#hard's deeaſe ; unfit at that age, though a boy of ſpirit, to contend of 5 
mimfeff for "crown with atr dficle, who had: been for ſome years forming a party 98 
to defeat nn d his right of ſacceffion | and without & friend of eminent dignity, 
capacity, and virtue, ſuch as Maute the empreſs found in Nobert earl of Glouceſter, 
to ſupport” his” intereſt. Hie was under the management of a mother, neither 


che fie years tiuee “, fallen Into Nor mandte, kalten Ev eu, ſubdued all the county, 


and waſted the country florn thence; as far a5 Le Maris,” Philip knew o. to 
make his advantage of che young prince: and ſending him to be educated itt: His 
fon Lab at Paris, ſeized all his towns and caſtles; putting in his own governors 
and caftellans?! r od mod vim Hit ef 36 
Jonx, in the mean time, advanced to Le Maus; took the town and caſtle, pulled 
town the walls of both, and Allithe ſtone houſes within tlie place; and carried 
away matty of the inhabitants priſoners; becauſe they had received Arthur for their 
lord: hoping pethaps by this'ſeverity'to the citizens to deter others from following 
their example; though it is net ealy to':conceive, "what he meant by diſmamling 
ons of the beſt frontieritowns'6f His dominions. He paſſtd from thence to Brau- 


. 7 


fort en Valle: and returning x6 Rant, was, vn the firſt land alter Eaſter; April 5. 


rt with che word; and fweſtsd with the dueal Coronet Gf Normunuief by the 
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archbiſhop of that city; who adminiſtered to him the uſual oath on that occaſion. 
the mean time archbiſhop Hubert, M. Margſchal, and Geffrey Fitz, Piers * the chief 
juſticiary, had required the citizens and burgeſſes of towns, and generally all the | 
concerned, a little before the late king's. return from his captivity, .in paſſing the 
zntence for diſſeizing Job of all his lands throughout England, and in reducing 
his caſtles,, a circumſtance. which, had Artlur been of age to diſpute the crown, 
would have been highly to his advantage. It was neceſſary to remove their jea- 
louſies and apprehenſions of John's, reſentment: and his agents with that view 
ſummoned the chief of thoſe, whom they moſt, ſuſpected, to meet them at North. 
ampton. Theſe were Devid*, Ralf, and William, earls of Huntingden, Chef 


and: Ferrers, who, bad at that time bevieged his calle of Natingham : Richard and 
vened at the ſame time; and Hubert, with his collegues, gave them fuch aſſurances 
on Jams part, and fed them with ſuch hopes of his juſtice and munificence (to 
which the grants of manors, wardſhips, and beneficial offices procured credit) that 
they were all gained over to his intereſts, and took. the oath of fealty, upon the con- 
ditions for which they had ſtipulated. They prevailed likewiſe with David carl of 
Huntingdon to go to his brother William king of Scotland, to make him caſy with 
regard to their Ropping the envoys: he had ſeat to Jalm, with a demand of Northun- 
berlund and Cumberland, before he would ſwear fealty, and to engage him to wait 
Job's agrival in England; who would. then ſatisfy him in all his requeſts, if he 
created nb diſturbances in the mn time,. a8 he had ſent him word by Euface de 
Vefty. Such are the methods, by which uſurpers generally gain their ends; and the 
vaſſals of a crown find their advantage in contributing to their cevatin. 
Tu way being thus prepared for John's quiet acceſſion to the throne, he came 
over with a large army, for fear. of oppoũtion, to England; landing on Tuc/dey, 
March 25, at Shoreham: and getting the next day to Weſtminſter *, was there crowned | 
on Thur/dey the 27" of that month, being Afſcenfian day, by Hubert archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. M. Paris repreſents this prelate as preaching a ſermon, or making an 
| on the occafiong and, ont of a foreſight, of Job's ill government, putting 
hin in mund of his obligations to the. prelates.and nobility, to whoſe favour he owed 
the crown: but as neither Hoveden, who was probably preſent at the ceremony, nor 
any other ancient waiter, make the leaft mention of any fuch thing, it ſeems to have 
who invent fuck ſpeeches for perſons on all remarkable occations. The fame author 
mentions likewiſe an adjuration (taken out of the Oruinal of pricfs, charging them 
not to take upon them the ſacerdotal office, unleſs they reſolved to fulfil the duties 


of ii) as applied hy Ader tothe regal, and aſed $6; Jahn: but gf this theres not 


the leaſt notice taken. hy any other hiſtorianz and though archbiſbops, aſſuming 0 
themſelves. extrayaghat, cc 


ug in ſome oui ta add their bn conceptions and impo+ 
kom 40'4liabliſhed forms, J fee no Walen Jo think any ching of that nature was 
done at Jobe s coronation,: It was a rite. of the urmalt conlequenre £0/2n/ulurper, 
who Met in ned of deing hallowed:in the eyes af the peaple. hy the facred unctior 
it bekbyed him to ahere religiouſly, to the ancient form, from which there 
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be no deviation, but by a publick authority, the exerciſe wher&of (had there been hou v. 


time for it in the hurry which John was in to be crowned) would in that caſe have 
been very impolitick. M. Paris might poſſibly fancy ſuch an adjuration to be 
proper for the occaſion, and put it upon Hubert, in order by that means to intro- 
duce his own notion: but there certainly never was, either before or after, any ſuch 
form in the Engh/h coronation- office. If any alteration had been made in it anſwer- 
able to Hubert's purpoſe, it ſhould naturally have been made in the terms of the 
coronation oath: but it is certain there was no deviation in that point from the 
ancient form of the oath. or promiſe of our kings, uſed from the time of the Great 
Alfred. Jobn ſwore only to the three uſual articles thereof, as well in this his firſt, 
as in his ſecond coronation: theſe were © to maintain the peace of the church and 
people, to reſtrain all orders of men from committing rapine, and other iniquities, 
and to obſerve equity and mercy in all his judgments.” It may be proper how- 
| ever here to take notice of an alteration occaſioned, as Mr. Prynne obſerves in his diſ- 
courſe of coronations, by a tranſaction in A. D. 1214, when John was to be abſolved 
by the Pope's legate. Stephen Langton would not fuffer the excommunication to 
be taken off; before John had ſworn, that he would grant, keep, and confirm to 
* the people of England, the laws and cuſtoms granted them by the ancient kings 
« of England, his upright and devout predeceſſors, and particularly the laws, 
« cuſtoms, and privileges, granted to the clergy and people by the glorious king 
« $. Edward his predeceſſor; which that prince accordingly granted and pro- 
miſed. As Langton put this new article, by way of queſtion, to Jahn, who anſwered 
in the affirmative, it was afterwards introduced into the coronation ſervice in the 
very ſame individual terms *, word for word, as it was then propoſed and anſwered, 
WHaTEveR Hubert's ſentiments were, Jobn in a charter, which he granted 
ſoon after his coronation, for moderating the fees of the great ſeal (a matter of con- 
ſequence in thoſe days, when publick bodies and private perſons were careful in 
every reign to get confirmations of grants that had paſſed in the time of the king's 
predeceſſors, and were - ſometimes obliged to do ſo in the ſame reign, as in the 
ſeventh and tenth of Richard) took care to found his claim of the crown upon 
bereditary right; not indeed according to the feudal law, and the conſtitution” of 
this realm, nor as teſtamentary heir to his brother's diſpoſition, but agreeable to the 
Reman or civil law, in the caſe (not of kingdoms which deſcend by different rules 
of ſucceſſion, but) of private inheritances; by which two brothers were deemed to 
be nearer in blood to one another, by one degree, than a nephew. He took care like- 
wiſe to reward the ſervices of his friends; giving on the day of his coronation the 
poſt of chancellor to archbiſhop Hubert, and advancing William Mareſchal and 
Geffrey Fitz Piers to the dignity of earls; the firſt being girt with the ſword of the 
county of Pembroke; the latter with that of Eſex. About a fortnight after, on 
June 7, * William de Ferrers (whoſe anceſtors grant of the ſame honour from Stephen 
had been deemed invalid) was created earl of Derby, and had a grant of the third 
penny of the pleas of the county- court; beſides another ſtill morę beneficial grant 
of the manors of Wirkſworth and Aſbburne with its whole wapentac, in Derbyſhire, 
Higham Ferrers with its park and hundred, Bhſeworth, Newbotle, and other manors 
in Northamptonſhire. Roger de Lacy got the caſtle and honour of Pontefruct: and 
in the like manner were others gratified. Jobn did not fo eaſily comply with the 
king of Scotland's demand of Cumberland and Northumberland; putting off his en- 


- * Langton's. words were, Sire, volez vous graun- peuple par le glrieux roy S. Edouard woſtre predee 
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Joux, voys with a general promiſe of doing (if that prince would come to him) what was 


nd juſt and reaſonable as to that, and all his other demands. To facilitate this meet- F 


ing, he went to keep Whitfontide at Notingham*, and ſent the biſhop of Dur- 
bam to eſcorte William from Berwick thither: but the Scotch king, knowing the 


ious ſtate of an uſurper 8 government, was reſolved to get ſomething from 
him, as he ſaw others had done; and not caring to truſt to the juſtice of his 
demand; imagined he could extort it by terror. Two men of quality had been 
ſent for him: but inſtead of coming with them, he fignthed to them, that if Jobn 
did not comply with his demand, he would try to obtain it by Fork and would 
wait only forty days for his anſwer; a menace, which occafioned the two countics 
in queſtion, with their caſtles, to be put into the hands of William 4 Eſtcuteville, a 
. baron of the north, as the elt rm to be cg. with their defence. 


| 1 makes IXVII. J having thus ſettled his affairs in England, went over into Ner- 
Franc _ mandie; landing at Dieppe on Sunday, May 18; and aſſembled an army at Rover 
s cs Jl Jabel to oppoſe the attempts of France: but diſmiſſed it ſoon, making a truce with 
Tb Jme. PiP till Auguſt 16, when a conference was to be held for adjuſting all their 
differences.” Jobn as yet enjoyed the benefit of the alliances *, which the late king 
had formed, having engaged no leſs than fifteen counts or great noblemen of 
France in his intereſts; beſides Baldwin count of Flanders: who came to Rollen, 
on the Friday before the day appointed for the conference, to renew his alliance, 
and to do homage for his penſion; which having been firſt granted on that account 
by Richard, was now continued by his ſucceſſor. The other French noblemen came 
about the ſame to Roiten for the like purpoſe, doing homage to John for their pen- 
ſions, and ſwearing ' never to make any accommodation with Philip without his 
conſent; a ſtipulation which obliged him in return to take a like oath, that he 
would make no peace with France, unleſs they were included in the treaty. 
Queen Eleanor had, 3 immediately after her ſon Richard's death, waited u pon the 
king of France at Tours, and done homage for her dutchy of Guienne, into the 
poſſeſſion of which ſhe re · entered upon that occaſion: but John had got Normandie 
into his hands, without any application to him, or ſo much as offering to perform 
chat duty of a vaſſal. This Philip is ſaid to have reſented ſo highly, as not to 
behave himſelf with his uſual politeneſs towards John, when they met near Gaillon 
to hold their conference: and this rudeneſs was accompanied with demands too 
unreaſonable to be granted. He infiſted'* upon a ceſſion of all the Vexin Nermand, 
between the foreſt of Lions, and the rivers Seine, Andele, and Epte to himſelf, and 
of Guienne, Touraine, Anjou, and Le Maine for the uſe of prince Arthur ; beſides 
ſome other conditions which John abſolutely rejected. He was encouraged to this 
ſtep, as well by the confidence he had in the affiſtance of his allies among the 
| French nobility, as by the letters of his nephew Ortho; defiring him not to be in haſte 
to make a peace with France, and aſſuring him, that as his own affairs were taking 
a good turn, he ſhould be able ſoon to aſſiſt im with all the power of the empire. 
Jon laid too much ſtreſs upon the alliances of perſons, no farther to be depended | 
on, than he fed them with money: and loſt the moſt favaurable opportunity he 
could have of ſettling a firm peace with Philip; if any ſuch could have been made 
with a prince, who never obſerved a treaty any longer than it ſuited his intereſt or 
convenience. The king of France had lately gained ſome. advantages over the 
troops of the count of Flanders; having, in an action near Lens, taken his brother 
Philip count of Namur, with Peter de Douay, one of his beſt officers: and Peter de 
Grid, biſnop clecd of canbray, was made priſoner in another rencounter. This 
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| laſt had been preceptar, t© Pope Innocent ; who'infiſted on his releaſe: but as he Jo N W. 


had not interpoſed in the behalf of the biſhop of Beauvais, Philip refuſed his 


od 
requeſt, and reproached him with the inequality of his conduct. Peter of Capud, 6 


the Pope's legate, put France, and, to ſhew his im partiality, Normandie, under an 
interdict, till both the prelates were ſet at liberty, The biſhop of Beauvais having 
paid two thouſand marks for his maintenance during his captivity, and taken an 
oath never more to bear armes againſt Chriſtians, was exchanged for the elect of 
Cambray: and then the interdict was removed. The king of France however was 
every moment in danger of having his realm laid under another, and of being excom- 
municated himſelf, on account of his divorce from the princeſs of Denmark, which 
had been declared null, and of his marriage with Marie, daughter of Bertold IV, 
duke of Meranie, whom the Pope ordered hind to quit (though ſhe had brought 
him a daughter, and was Pregnant of a ſon named Philip, who were afterwards 
declared legitimate) and to take again his former wife Ingelburge. Philip, averſe ts 


both theſe parties, did all that was poſſible to keep off the cenſures threatened upon 


his diſobedience; but there was no trifling with a man of Innocent 's vigour and reſo- 
lution. A council was called this year at Dijon in order to iſſue them: but the prelates 
aſi:mbled being in that place too much in the power of the king of Fance, another 
was ſummoned to meet at Vienne in Dauphine, a city out of that king's territories, in the 
beginning of December; where it was teſolved to lay all France under an intei dict. 
This however was not publiſhed till a little after-Chri/mas: and Philip exerted all his 
authority to prevent its being obſerved, treating all that obeyed it with great ſeverity; 
ſeizing the temporaltiesof biſhops and capitular bodies, quartering ſoldiers on the pariſh 
clergy, and laying heavy taxes on the laity, not only the peaſants, but alſo the gentry, 
who had never been taxed before. All proved in vain: and the interdict continued 
about eight months, till September 7, in the year following; when Philip coming 
with Ingelburge into the council held at Neſle, by the cardinals of Oftza and S. Paul, 


delegated particularly by the Pope for determining this affair, declared he had taken 


her again for his wife, and renounced, his latter marriage; thus putting an end to 
the interdict, and preventing a papal ſentence, derogatory to his dignity. | 

Joux had none of his late brother's talents for war or negotiation ; and made n no 
advantage either of this ſituation of the king of France's affairs, or of ſome oppor- 
tunities offered him of ſettling his own, upon a firm. foundation. The conference 
ending without any effect, Philip entered Normandie with an army, and made him- 
{elf maſter of Conches; from thence he marched. into Le Maine, and in the month 
of October took Balloun, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt conſiderable fortreſſes of the 
country, As it was the beſt part of the barrier againſt France on that ſide, it was, 
probably for that reaſon, demoliſhed as ſoon as taken: and when Milliam de Roches, 
hereditary ſeneſchal of Le Maine, and general of Arthur's, forces, complained of 
this act, as prejudicial to his lord, and contrary to the ſtipulations between him and 
the king of France, the latter told him, plainly, that he would do what he pleaſed 
with the places he took, without any regard to his maſter Arthur, and immediately 
marched to beſiege Lavardin. William expecting that this frontier town, ſeated on 
the Lair, would be treated in the fame manner; and ſecing that Philip minded 
nothing but his own intereſts, thought it might be moſt for his maſter's ſetvice, to 
make an accommodation between him and his uncle. The overtures he made 
were very acceptable to Jan, and encouraged him to advance to the relief of Lavar- 
din with ſuch a force, that the king of France thought fit to raiſe the ſiege, and quit 
the country of Le Maine. Milliam, in the mean time, had, by an ingenious artifice, 
got Arthur conveyed from Paris to Le Mans, of which he was governor: and iti 
concert with the young prince's mother. Conſtance, delivered up the place to Jobr; 
e to their agreement; which ſeems to be very ill obſerved by the latter; 
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Jon x. though if ever uſurpers could be engaged to keep good faith in any caſe, it might 
— expected in conventions ſo infinitely to their advantage. The firſt ſtep which 


Jobn took after he had by the treaty got Le Mans, with Arthur, and Conflance in 
his power, was to ſend for Aimery viſcount of Thouars, governor of Chinon; and to 
force him, as well to deliver up that caftle (which he committed immediately to 
Roger, conſtable of Cheſter, till he could provide another caſtellan) as to reſign his 
poſt of ſeneſchal of Anjou. A proceeding, ſo contrary to the ſpirit and terms of 
the late accommodation, could not but alarm Arthur's friends, and prepare them to 


expect meaſures ſtill more unjuſt from John's perfidiouſneſs. They had accordingly 


A. D. 1200. 
1 


the very ſame day intelligence, that he had reſolved to ſeize the young prince's per- 
ſon: and there being no other way to avoid that calamity, Arthur, with his mother, 
the viſcount of Thouars, and abundance of others, getting off the ſame night from 
Le Mans, retired to Angers; where Conſtance was married to Guy, the viſcount's 
brother. | | | 
Ix the mean time cardinal Peter of Capua, the legate who had been employed by 
the Pope to mediate for him in the treaty for the five years truce", which was 
now broken, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring about a peace between France 
and England: and in order to it, procured a ceſſation of armes, till the feaſt of 
S. Hilary, in the beginning of the year following. This interval of war was well 
employed by the king of France; who had at Chriſtmas a conference with Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, at Peronne, to conclude a treaty ; which had been carried on by 
the counteſs at Paris, and which, by her addreſs, ended at laſt in a perfect recon- 
ciliation between thoſe princes. Baldwin was intent upon an expedition to the 
Holy Land (in which he came ſoon after to be emperor of Conſtantinople) but could 
not undertake it, till he had made peace with France: and to obtain it, the counteſs, 
who was Philip's niece, prevailed with him to give up all Artois, except S. Omer, 
Aire, and a few other places. The country thus yielded to Philip, was immediately 
creed by him into a county in fayour of his eldeſt ſon Louis; but upon the expreſs 
condition, that if this prince had no iſſue male, it ſhould revert to the count of 
Flanders; whoſe brother Philip, count of Namur, was included in the treaty. This 
was a terrible blow to John, as depriving him not only of two powerful allies, but 
ſetting an example of defection to the other vaſſals of the crown of France; who 
had as yet adhered to him: but now ſeeing their union broke, and deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, were glad to make their accommodation with Philip. 

Tris event, the advice of his mother Eleanor *, and the terror he had of Arthur, 
whoſe right to the crown gave him a continual uneaſineſs, made John reſolve at any 


rate to clap up a peace with the king of France; who knowing the interdict upon 


his realm was to be publiſhed in a day or two, thought it full as convenient for his 
own affairs; eſpecially when he could made an advantageous one, by giving up that 
young prince's intereſt. With theſe diſpoſitions, ſo favourable to an agreement, 
Philip and John, as ſoon as the Chriſtmas holidays were over, met between Gaillon 
and Andely : and in a conference, ſettled the articles of a peace; which being forti- 
fied by an alliance, ſeemed calculated for a conſiderable duration. John was to 
give his niece Blanche, daughter of Alphonſo VIII, king of Caſtille, in marriage to 
prince Lowis of France: and the queen mother, old as ſhe was, offered, in her zeal 
for a peace, to go in that ſevere ſeaſon of the year into Spain, and to fetch her 
grand-daughter from thence before May 22, the time fixed for ratifying the treaty. 
By other articles, it was provided, © that Evreux, with the county belonging to it, 
< ſhould be given up to France, and the boundaries between that realm and 
<« Normandie be fixed between that city and Neubourg ; that no new forts ſhould. 
ebe erected, nor any place fortified between thoſe two towns, and that the fortifi- 
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« cations of Portes and Landes ſhould be demoliſhed ; that the king of France Jon x. 
« ſhould have no place fortified beyond Gamaches, or the foreſt of Vernon, nor the TD 
1 king of England beyond that of Andely; that this laſt ſhould give prince Lows, in 
« marriage with his niece Blanche of Caſtille, Youdun, Graſſay, and Chateaurous, 
« and all the fiefs he claimed in Berry, which were to be put immediately i into the 
« poſſeſſion of the 'king of France; who was to enjoy them for life, whether the 
« marriage took effect or no; but in caſe Louis ſhould have no child by Blanche, 
« they were to revert again to the king of England and his heirs. If Jahn dicd 
« without lawful iflue, the fiefs of Hugh de Gournay and the counts of Aumale and 
« Perche were to go to Louis, and be enjoyed by him on the fame tenure, as they 
« were held by the preſent poſſeſſors: and the king of England was to hold of the 
« crown of France all the dominions, which had been held by Henry II, or Richard, 
« except the Vexin Normand, and the alienations beforementioned. Fobn likewiſe 
« paid the king of France twenty thouſand marks ſterling for his relief and the 
« fiefs of Bretagne; for which Arthur was to do homage to the former; who 
engaged not to encroach upon his fiefs or demeſnes in that province, without a 
« judicial ſentence in his court. Neither of the contracting parties were to aſſiſt 
« each other's vaſſils againſt their reſpective lord: and the king of England entered 
«, into a further engagement, not to give any aid, either of money, knights, or men, Dy 
« by himſelf or by any other perſon; to his nephew Otho, without the king of | - 
« France's conſent. - The counts of Flanders, Boulogne, and Engoulefine, with: the 
« yiſcount of Limoges were included in this treaty ; which was guarantied by ſome 
« of the moſt conſiderable of the French, Engliſb, and Norman nobility ; „ who ſwore 5 3 
to ſide againſt their reſpoctive lords, if they violated theſe conventions.” | 5 
Sven were the conditions of this peace by which Jon not only renounced all | . "—_ 
his French allies, but gave up. his nephew Otho, without any equivalent obligation +2 
on the part of France; and purely to get Arthur made his vaſſal, and Philip debarred | 
from giving him any aſſiſtance. It ſeems plainly made at this prince” s expence : and :._- 
Rigord + adds, that in the contract of marriage, between Louis and Blanche, Fobn*, 72 3 3 
in caſe he died without lawful iſſue, declared © Louis his heir in all his tercitories | 
on the continent, a bribe ſufficient in all appearance to keep France from = 
_ favouring Arthur in any of his juſt pretenſions. Blanche being brought by queen .. "<= 
Eleanor as far as Fonteurault, was there committed by her to the care of Elias arch- 
| biſhop of Bourdeaux ; who attended her to Rauen, and on May 23, the day after 
the treaty was ſigned, performed the ceremony of her nuptials with Louis at Por- br 
mort near Andely in the territories of Normandie; it being impracticable to marry | 4 
them in France, by reaſon of the interdict. When the ſolemnity was over, the | = 
young princeſs * was carried thither, in order to be brought up; her huſband being 
but in his thirteenth: year, and ſhe ſill younger: and the ſame day, Jobn having 
done homage to Philip for. Normandie, Arthur was forced to do homage to his 
uncle for the dutchy of Bretagne; though: being a minor (only thirteen years and ; . + 
fifty fix days old) and a pupil, under the king of France, whoſe guardianſhip was .* 
ſtill continued, he was by law and in n of doing any * to Ta own * 
judice. 4; 
BETWEBN, the. time of agreeing apatite articles of chi dae end nt of is 
ratification, - Fohn had paſſed over into England, to raiſe the money he was to pay to 
Philips: and laid a tax of three ſhillings a carucate throughout the kingdom; pro- 
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Joux. be levied on his own tenants. He went alſo in Lent as far as Nori, in hopes of meet- 
72 ing the king of Scotland, whom he had ſent for thither : but that prince did not think 


fit to comply with his mandate, Theſe were the chief affairs that called him over: 
and he returned immediately after Eaſter into Normandie. From thence, as ſoon as the 
peace was executed, he marched with a great army into Gutenne, where he received 
the homages of Aimery viſcount of Thouars (whom queen Eleanor had gained over 
to his intereſt) the counts of Toulouſe, Engouleſme, and La Marche, the viſcount of 
Limoges, and other barons ; not meeting any where with the leaſt oppoſition, His 
right however to the poſſeſſion of that dutchy, was conteſted by his nephew Oslo; 
who claimed it, and the earldom in Vr, in virtue of a grant from the late king : 
and being angry at the late peace, ſent his brother Henry duke of Saxony to demand 
them, as well as the jewels bequeathed him, and their two ſhares of Richard's money 
and perſonal eſtate. Jobn was too much elated with his French alliance to comply in 
the leaſt article of theſe demands: and, as if a man could wipe off his juſt debts by 
ſwearing he would not pay them, pleaded conſcience for rejecting the laft ; being 
hindered (as he alledged) by his oath to the king of France, from giving any aid, 
or ſending any money, to Otho, againſt the duke of Suabia, his rival for the 

empire. | | | | 
Jonx was now above conſulting any body in his meaſures, beſides that king; by 
whoſe advice he took a ſtep, which M. Paris repreſents as very detrimental to his 
affairs, and to the kingdom of England. Aymar Taillefer * count of Engouleſme had, 
by Alice de Courtenay, daughter of Peter ſeventh ſon of Louis le Gros king of France, 
an onely daughter and heir named Jabel: and had, by the direction of the late king 
Richard, whoſe vaſſal he was, affianced her to Hugh le Brun count of La Marche , 
to whom after a contract in verbis de preſents, ſhe had been delivered, till ſhe was of 
a proper age for the marriage to be ſolemnized in the face of the church and con- 
ſummated. Fohn, ſeeing her in this expedition, was much ſtruck with her beauty ; 
and her father expecting great advantages from marrying her to his lord, found 
means to carry her away from Hugh, and bring her to Engouleſme. Fobn had been 
married ten years to Jabel, grand-daughter of Robert earl of Glouceſter natural bro- 
ther to Maude the empreſs; and had a papal diſpenſation for-that marriage, notwith- 
ſtanding the reputed conſanguinity of the parties. She had brought him no chil- 
dren ; and either on pretence of. that conſanguinity, or perhaps on account of her 
barrenneſs3, he now got divorced from her by the ſentence of the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux and the biſhops of Poitiers and Saintes; the firſt of which prelates mar- 
ried him, immediately after, to T/abel of Engouleſme. It was a very ſudden and 
unadviſed affair, at leaſt as to the match with this young lady; for though John had 
been for ſome time weary of his former wife, and when he*had got into the throne 
of England, formed a reſolution of being divorced from her+, he had ſent the biſhop 
of Lifieux, with three Engliſh noblemen, on a ſolemn embaſſy to Liſbon, to de- 
mand the king of Portugals daughter in marriage. Thoſe embaſſadors were actually 
at that prince's court, when John's marriage with his new wife was ſolemnized at 
- Engouleſine : and having no notice given them of the alteration of bis deſign, the 
news of it gave them as much ſurprize, as it did reſentment to the king of Portu- 
gal. There could not be a groſſer affront" put upon a prince; and yet, the court of 
Nume pretending to a ſovereign judicature in all matrimonial cauſes, Pope Innocent 
- was as much provoked at the ſlight put on his predecefſor's diſpenſation in the point 
of the divorce, and at the conſequent marriage's being made without his interpolition, 
and the exerciſe of his authority, in annulling the precontract. But none had a 
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juſter cauſe of complaint, or was more furious in his reſentment, than the count of J o # x. 
La Marche ; who being robbed of his wife, vowed revenge 
his eternal enemy ; doing him an infinite deal of miſchief and joining on all occafions, 

when it was poſſible to annoy him, with his enemy the king of France, who alone found 

his advantage in the marriage. Jobn, in his return from this expedition into Guienne, 

came to Angers, where he took an hundred and fifty hoſtages from the citizens : 

and ſoon after paſſed into England with his new wife, who was crowned on Sunday, 
O. 8, at Weſtminſter, by Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


LXVIII. Turs prelate had lately, on Sept. 19, held a ſynod at Weſtminſter *, not- Affairs of 
withſtanding the prohibition of Geffrey Fitz Piers the chief juſticiary: it was intended — — 2 
to be a general one of all England, and to conſiſt of the clergy : 


of both provinces: king of Scor- 


but as neither Gefrey archbiſhop of Vork, nor any of his ſuffragans appeared in it, _ 
nor ſent any excuſe for their abſence, it proved to be only a ſynod of the province of 
Canterbury; ſuch as were ordinarily held by the archbiſhops of that ſee in the Saxon 
times, and by Lanfranc, Anſelm, and others after the conqueſt, without either aid 
or oppoſition from the royal authority. It was probably for this reaſon, becauſe it 
was, though not in its original deſign, yet in fact, no more than an ordinary exer- 
ciſe of his archiepiſcopal authority, and the crown did not uſe to interpoſe in ſuch 
caſes, that no notice was taken of Hubert's contempt of the juſticiary's prohibition ; 
which perhaps related only to his holding a national ſynod by his own authority, 
without any legatine powers: and there was the leſs occaſion to complain of it, 
ſince the canons made in this ſynod were deſigned only to revive former regulations, 
to reform abuſes in eccleſiaſtical matters, and to put a ſtop to ſome methods of oppreſ- 
ſion, uſed by prelates, archdeacons, and rural deans, in making their viſitations of 
churches with too great a number of attendants, and in taking upon them to levy 
talliages and other exactions upon the inferior clergy, There is however one thing 
in the form of theſe canons, juſtly liable to exception, as being an innova- 
tion, and calculated to favour the uſurpations of the church of Rome; each canon 
concluding with a ſaying to its honour and privilege : a form ſo ſingular, that there 
is nothing like it toſbe ſeen in the acts or decrees of any Engliſb ſynod either before or 
after this; ſo that it looks as if Hubert meant to make his court by it to the Pope, 
and by getting into his good graces, procure himſelf to be re-inveſted with a legatine 
authority. | 1 | | 
TH pt of England had little reaſon to be fond of the papal power, eſpecially 
as exerciſed by Innocent III; for it was this Pope that firſt aſſumed a power of tax- 
ing them without their conſent, and by his ſole authority; thereby creating a pre- 
cedent for his ſucceſſors to lay upon them what taxes they pleaſed. _ There muſt 
be ſome plauſible, popular, or extraordinary pretence for creating a precedent of 
| ſuch a nature, as manifeſtly tended to introduee exactions, which, by growing 
familiar, would become inſupportable: it is thus that all corruptions take their riſe, 
whilſt people, in the fury of their zeal for a particular immediate end, the occaſion | 
whereof ſoon paſſeth away like a morning cloud, are hurried on to take unuſual - . 
meaſures, and to ſet examples, that prove for ever fatal in their conſequences, and 
lay a foundation for the worſt of grievances. The relief of the diſtreſſed Chriſtians 
in the Holy Land, the moving ſubject of all the ſermons of the clergy, and the chief 
object of all the religious zeal of the laity in thoſe; days, was the alluring pretence, 
made uſe of by Innocent, to draw the Engliſh clergy into a ſubmiſſion to that extra- 
vagant claim, which the Popes made to the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical revenues. 
It had ſerved already for a pretence to many other uſurpations: and Innocent, a man 
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Jeux. of as great capacity, knowledge, judgment, art, and vigour, as ever fat upon the 

| J Dag. papal throne, judging the occafion favourable for his purpoſe, had the year before 

. | 19 laid an injunction on all the prelates and clergy of ITaly, Sclavonia, Germany, France 
5 the Britiſh iſles, and indeed all Europe, poſſeſſed by the Latins (except Spain, which 
was actually engaged in a war with the infidels) to pay the fortieth part of all their 
eccleſiaſtical revenues for the maintenance of thoſe concerned in a Croiſade, propoſed 
to be undertaken againſt the Sarazens. He charged the clergy of his own church 

of Rome with a tenth on this occaſion, to keep others from thinking it an hardſhip 

to pay the fortieth part of their income; knowing well, that if his power in this 

reſpect was once allowed, he could raiſe what ſums he pleaſed afterwards: and he 

ſent Philip, a Roman notary, to collect this tax in England. This man travelling 

| 'with a train from one religious houſe to another, was extremely burdenſome to them 

4 5 all: and having collected this fortieth part of the revenues of the Engliſh clergy, 
carried a vaſt ſum of money out of the nation, for the relief of the Hyly Land, and 
the charges of the Croiſade; though Diceto ſuppoſeth the inveterate avarice of the 
court of Rome diverted the greateſt part of it to their own uſes, allowing but little 
to the purpoſes, for which it was pretended to be levied. At the ſame time that 
the Pope exerted the plenitude of his power * over the clergy, in laying this tax upon 
them, he exhorted the laity to make a like contribution: and the king of France 
doing the. ſame in his dominions, John gave the fortieth part of his conſtant revenue, 
as well as of his caſualties, his wards and eſcheats, for one year; authoriſing alſo a 
collection to be made of all the barons, military tenants, and freeholders throughout 
England. This was not a regular tax, but a voluntary contribution after the rate 
| | of a fortieth part of their clear revenues; for the rent paid by the free tenants to 
= their landlord was not computed in the valuation of their eſtates and revenue, 
1 Joux, after his wife's firſt, and his own ſecond, coronation, ſent the 3 biſhop of 
Durham, the earls of Norfolk, Hereford, and Huntingdon, with other very honour- 

able perſons, to convoy William king of Scotland to his court; aſſigning November 21, 

| for the day of that prince's appearing at Lincoln to do him homage*. The ſum- 

, 8 mons was too peremptory for Wilkam to evade it by excuſes in the proſperous con- 
1 dition of Jabm's affairs at this time: and bringing Roland lord of Galloway along 
with him, he accordingly did homage on 5 Nevember 22, upon an hill without the 

x | . town, in the ſight of all the world; profeſſing himſelf to be Fobr's liegeman, and 
by ©, ſwearing upon archbiſhop Hubert's croſs, ** to bear faith to him of life and limb, 
| © and terrenc honour, againſt all men, and (with a ſaving of his own rights) to 
: ; keep peace with him and his kingdom.” It is not faid, for what particular 
country this homage was paid, but if it was not for all Scotland, the ſuperiority - 
' | 5 -whereof is thought to have been given up by Richard (though it is not ſo expreſſed 
_ in his charter upon that ſubjeR) it muſt be either for Lothian or Galloway, or for 
x both; fince William now held no lands in England, and the conſideration of his 
claim to Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland was, to his great difappoint- 
ment, put off to the next Whitſontide. Fohn having diſpatched this important 
point, for the quiet of his own mind, and the ſecurity of his realm, had nothing 
A more to do, but to flatter his eaſe, and indulge himſelf in feaſting: and having kept 
—* Chriſtmas at Guilford, made a progreſs over the northern counties of England; in 
| which, paſſing by Tork, he came to a reconciliation with his brother Geffrey. Re- 
4. D. 1201. turning thence by Eafter to Canterbury, he was there perſuaded by the archbiſhop, 

V to revive the ancient cuſtom of our kings having the crown put upon their heads 
at the great feſtivals*; and both he and his queen were fo crowned on Eaſter day, 
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in the cathedral of that place, in the preſence of the prelates of Dublin, Linden, Jon x. 


Rocheſter, Ely, and Nerwich. 


A. D. 1201. 


LXIX. NoTmiNG but ſplendour, pomp, and jellies, had as yet POWP Jeb. | Diſturbances 
haſty marriage with his new queen; but the ill effects of it began now to appear. abroad, and 


war with 


Some commotions broke out in Guienne , encouraged by the i in) jured Hugh de Brun, rares 


count de la Marche, and his brother Ra 7 de Nfeudun; who, in right of his wife 
Alice (ſole daughter and heir of Henry II, count d Ex, the laſt male deſcendant of 
count Robert, who was one of the chief councellors to William the Conqueror before 
the conqueſt) was, beſides® an eſtate of above fix ſcore knights fees in England, 

poſſeſſed of the county of Eu in Normandie. Jahn, upon the firſt advice of theſe 
diſturbances 3, had ſent orders to Guerin de Glapion, ſeneſchal of Normandie, to fall 
upon Raf s lands 3 in the county of Eu, and to heſiege the caſtle of Driencourt, now 
called Dancourt : the place was inveſted, but the ſiege was raiſed by the king of 
France's marching to its relief. John, reſolving to go over in perſon to quell theſe 
commotions, ſummoned the earls and barons of England to meet him on Whitſunday, 
at Portſmouth, well provided with armes and horſes to go over with him into Nor- 
mandie. The kings of England had not uſed to put the Engliſh nobility to the trou- 
ble and expence of ſuch foreign expeditions on trifling occaſions, when there was 
no war with any foreign potentate: and the onely buſineſs now was to cruſh two or 
three vaſſals of the crown, whoſe oppreſſions had put them upon raiſing a commo- 
tion; a buſineſs to which the Engh/h barons, apprehenſive it might be ſome time or 
other their own caſe, were ever unwilling to contribute their aſſiſtance. The earls 
and great barons met at Leiceſter, to * conſult about the orders ſent them: and 
agreeing in a common reſolution, ſent word to John, that they would not go over 
with him, unleſs he reſtored them their rights; which he not caring to do, required 
them to deliver up their caſtles. William de Albiney was the firſt perſon of whom 
he made this demand; and that nobleman ee en for his caſtle of Beluoir, 

by giving his ſon for an hoſtage: and the reſt, paying a ſcutage of two marks a 
knight's fee, were excuſed from the expedition; which ſerved not only as a pretence 
for this aid, but as an excuſe to put off an anſwer to the king of Scotland's claim of 
the three northern counties till Michaelmas. Jobn having ſent the earl of Pembroke 
and the conſtable of Chefter before him, with two hundred ſtipendiary knights, or 
men of armes, to repreſs the attempts of the inſurgents abroad 5, and left Hubert de 
Burgh, his chamberlain, with an hundred knights, to guard the marches · of Wales, 

which were ſoon after further ſecured by a peace with prince Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, 

| failed with his queen from Finz! in r week: 5 08 a LINER paſlage, 

landed ſafe in Normandie. 

Soo after his arrival in that country, Jobn had a ase RY ths king of 
France near Andely; in which they agreed very well: and the former going three 
days after, by invitation, to Paris, was there magnificently entertained for ſome 
days, and lodged in the king's palace. From thence he paſſed to Chinon; where 
the queen dowager Berengaria coming to him about her dower, he alſigned her, in 
lieu thereof ?, the revenue of the city of Bayeux and its dependences, and two 
caſtles in Anjou, beſides an annuity of a thouſand marks ſterling. He was now ori 
the borders of Guienne, with a force ſufficient to have reduced the male- content 
barons of that country, if he had not either wanted vigour, or been reſtrained by 
his late agreement with the king of France, when they renewed'their former treaty 
of Pence: but inſtead of n them brillly, he retired into Nermandie and 
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left Robert de Turneham to repreſs their excurſions. Theſe barons complained of 
ſeveral grievances and invaſions of their rights by John's officers, who had ſeized 
ſome of their caſtles: and finding no redreſs from him, appealed to Phrlip as 
ſupreme lord of their fiefs, defiring him to take them under his protection, and to 
do them juſtice. Philip had accordingly interpoſed in their behalf, and preſſed 
John not to infringe their rights, or treat them harſhly ; otherwiſe he could not 
avoid doing the duty incumbent on him, as their ſovereign lord, in hearing their 
complaints, and giving them redreſs in a judicial manner. The regular method, in 
which the vaſſals of the fiefs held of the kings of England, as dukes of Niwmandic 
and Guienne, were to ſeek the redreſs of any grievance, was to apply firſt to their 
immediate lord, who being aſſiſted by a council of their peers (that is of ſuch as 
were equal to them in dignity, holding of him by the ſame tenure, and having a 


right to a ſeat in his court of judicature) determined the point that came before 


him in judgment: and if this ſentence proved unjuſt, the party aggrieved might 
then appeal to the ſupreme lord, the king of France's court, where the ſentence 
was examined, and judgment given by the peers of the meſne lord, who held of 
the crown immediately. Jobn inſiſted very reaſonably upon this method, and that 
the complaints of the Guienne barons ſhould be firſt heard in his own court; 

Philip too readily acquieſced in that point, and only recommended to him to do 
them ſpeedy juſtice. This was what Jabn had a mind to clude; and as in caſes 


where the proof of rights is not very clear, recourſe was generally had, by order of 


the court, to a duel between the parties, or their champions, he had got ſome ordi- 
nary gentlemen, noted for their ſtrength and ſkill in duelling, to ſerve him on that 
occaſion: but theſe the count of La Marche and his brother rejected, as not being 
their peers, nor nor qualified by the laws and received rules in ſuch caſes, to be put on 
2 par with them in a duel. This proceeding raiſed their reſentments higher than 
ever: and made them ſuſpect every propoſal on the part of Jebn, though coloured 
with the pretence of doing them juſtice, as made with. ſome treacherous deſign. 
He ſummoned them to his courts, in order, as he profeſſed, to hear their com- 
plaints: but. refuſed to ſend them the ſafe-condudts which they deſired, and which 
were uſually granted in ſuch caſes, when a vaſſal, being oppreſſed or injured by his 
lords officers, had reaſons to apprehend he had enemies in his court, who might 
get him diſpatched clandeſtinely, to prevent their own iniquities being diſcovered. 
They complained again to the king of France of this denial of juſtice, or artifice to 

event it; deſiring that the cauſe might be evoked to his tribunal, and that the 
king. of England might be ſummoned thither, as his vaſſal, to give an account of his 
conduct i in the government of the fiefs he held immediately of the crown of France, 
and anſwer for the treatment of the meſne vaſſals. Philip did not yet cite Jom to 


appear; but preſſed him in the ſtrongeſt manner to do juſtice in the caſe, without 


any more delays; reproaching him with the breach of his word, and threatening to 
take other meaſures, if he neglected it any longer. Jchn pretending that he had 
been hitherto hindered by ſore urgent affairs, promiſed to hold immediately a court 
of his barons at Angers; and if thoſe, who made their complaints, came to Lou dun, 


he would ſend them letters of ſaferconduct: but Fl fount 2 out new rants: to 


clude. the performance of his promiſe. 


Ax the mean time, Conſtance of Bretagne dying . "AY l Nontes, her ſon - 
Arthur had gone from Paris to Rennes, in order to take poſſeſſion of the dutchy, and 


to receive the homage and oaths of fealty of all the nobility. This prince, ſup- 


porting the complaints of the barons of Gujenne, and demanding like wiſe juſtice 
with regard to his own rights in the fiefs of Normandie, Anjou, and Guienne, the king 


re, now. free from all diſputes with the Pope, reſolved to be trifled with no 
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longer: and made preparation to procure from Jahn, by force of armes, that ſatiſ- J 9 x, 
faction which he could not obtain by his repeated inſtances. Jaln, terrified at the I D 
proſpect of a war, ſent to Philip; intreating him not to break the peace, and aſſur- * 
ing him of immediate ſatisfaction: but could procure no credit to his promiſes after 
ſo many failures , nor any delay of hoſtilities, without delivering up the caſtles o - 
Tillieres and Boutavant, as pledges of his fincerity. Jabn agreed to the condition; 

a day was fixed for the putting them into the hands of Philip: but when he ap- 
peared before them, in order to take poſſeſſion, he was denied entrance by the gover- 
nors,, who pretended, that they had no orders from their maſter on that ſubject. 
The king of France, enraged at ſuch a ſeries of colluſion, was going to begin the 
war; when Jahn, to gain more time, or perhaps in hopes of making ſome accom- 
modation with him, deſired a conference on March 25, in the iſle * of Gculet, near 

Andely. It was held, but without effect; Philip's demands being very high, and 
containing, either a ceſſion of the provinces held of him to Arthur, or at leaſt ſuf- 
ficient ſecurity, that ohn would ſtand to the judgment of his court (where he had 
been ſummoned to appear | fifteen days after Eafter) with regard to his and his 
nephew's claims to that part of Richard's ſucceſſion. It was, in all appearance, 
this demand, which made John, two days after, ſummon 3 Arthur to come and do 
homage to him for Bretagne. | 1 . 

Tux king of France, as ſoon as the conference was over +, laid ſiege to Tallieres 
and Boutauant, which he took in the ſpace of three weeks: and having made him- 
ſelf maſter of Mortemer, Lions, Argueutl, and other caſtles, ſat down before Gournay, 
one of the ſtrongeſt places on the frontiers of Normandie, and lying on the river 
Epte, five leagues above Giſors. It was ſeated in a'marſhy plain, and defended by 
2 numerous garriſon, ſo well provided with all neceſſaries, that it was expected to 
hold out a conſiderable time: but Philip breaking the banks of a large pool, which 
lay at a ſmall diſtance, and higher than the town, the water fell down with ſo 
impetuous a torrent upon the walls, as bore them down before it, and almoſt 
drowned the place; the garriſon and inhabitants being obliged to quit it, and fly to 
the higher ground in the neighbourhood. The king of France entered the place 
as ſoon as the water was drained off: and whilſt he ſtaid there to repair the forti- 
fications, knighted ' Arthur, now in his ſixteenth year, and gave him his daughter 
Mary, as yet very young, in marriage; with the inveſtiture, not only of Bretagne, 

but of Guienne and Anjou. The young prince being fond of making his firſt eſſay 
in armes, Philip 5 furniſhed him with two hundred knights, and a ſum of money, 
to attack Guienne; and ordered the militia of Berry and Burgundy to march to his 
aſſiſtance. Theſe troops were not come up, nor thoſe which he expected from 
Bretagne; when Arthur, hearing, as he paſſed near Mireleau in Poitou, that queen 
Eleanor was in the caſtle of that place, marched thither and took it; the queen 
retiring into a large tower within ity in hopes of being relieved. Upon advice of 

ber diſtreſs, Jobn, getting for once the better of the indolence of his nature, flew to 
her aſſiſtance with a great body of Brabantins and Engliſh forces: and on Tueſday, 

Auguſt I, 5 came upon Arthur's (mall party ſo ſuddenly, that he ſurprized them, 
when they leaſt expected an enemy. They had been reinforced: only by ſome 
Poitovin barons; yet, confident of their own bravery, and imagining they had only 

to do with a corps of roving Brabantins, they drew out of the place to fight them 
in the field: but were ſoon broke, and flying back into the caſtle, the Engliſb pur- | 
ſued them ſo cloſe, that they entered with them, and remained maſters of the place | l 
after a bloody combat, in which their valour is highly. celebrated. The count'of = =—_ 
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Joux. La Marche, Geffrey de Luſignan, Andrew de Chavigny, the viſcount de Chatellcrauſt, 
2 Savary de 1 with other barons of Guienne and Poitou, above two hundred 
N knights, and Arthur himſelf, were taken priſoners in the action. The news of it 
made the king of France raiſe the ſiege of the caſtle of Arques, after having lain 
a fortnight before it, and march in haſte to the Loire, to ſupport Arthur's 
much ſunk by this diſaſter. He atchieved his defign with little difficulty Joby, 
after receiving the ſubmiſſion of Tours and Angers, being retired with his forces to 
Rauen: and making himſelf maſter of the firſt of thoſe places, ſet the town on 
fire, levelled the walls, and diſmantled the caſtle. 


Jobs murders. LXX. Hap Jobn known how to improve a victory, this * have been of 
1 vaſt ſervice to his affairs: but fools are often ruined by their ſucceſs; and he uſed it 
loſes Ny-muz- with ſo much cruelty, as rendered him the execration of ind. He was 42 
_ coward in his nature, and conſequently bloody; had no notion of magnanimity, 
nor any bowels' of compaſſion; and giving a looſe to his revenge (after + Hugh Ie 
Brun count of La Marche, and Geffrey de Luſignan had ranſomed themſelves by the 
ſurrender of their caſtles) ſent the reſt of his priſoners 5 into England: AB t 
were cloſe confined in ſeveral caſtles, and treated inhumanely ; no leſs than two and 
twenty of the greateſt quality, and moſt diſtinguiſhed bravery among them, being 
famiſhed to death in that of Corfe alone. Arthur ſoon verified the obſervation, that 
there is but a ſhort interval between'the impriſonment, and the death of princes; 
for being conveyed to the caſtle of Falaiſe, he was there kept in priſon; till the 
ſtrong inſtances made by his father-in-law the king of France, W. de Roches, and 
the nobles of Bretagne for his liberty, and the apprehenſions which Fobn had, of his 
being able to recover his right by their aſſiſtance, cauſed orders to be ſent for 4 
priving him of his eyes and teſticles, to incapacitate him for government, and 
vent his leaving any poſterity. Hubert de Burgh, chamberlain of the houthold, 
and conſtable of the caſtle of Falaiſe, refuſed to execute theſe orders: but imagin- 
ing it might either leſſen Fobr's reſentment, or anſwer his purpoſe by diſpiriting the 
young prince's adherents, gave out that Arthur was executed, and the bells tolled for 
him all over Normandie. This expedient did not ſucceed; the Bretons vowed 
revenge and eternal enmity againft his murderer ; and fuch troubles began to break 
out, that Hubert, to prevent them, was forced to diſcover that Arthur was alive: 
but all the uſe John made of this knowledge, and of the experience he had of the 
ill effects of a bare rumour of his death, was to remove him to the caſtle of Roiten, 
and get him there diſpatched fo very privately, that the time, manner, and circum- 
ſtances of his death, are not to be related with any certainty. | 
Tux French writers ſay, that Jabn being told by William de Bray?, 7, whom he 
preſſed to murder the young prince, ** that he was a gentleman and not an hang- 
man, and having received a like anſwer from others of his confidents, whom he 
would fain have employed in the murder, reſolved at laſt to be the executioner him- 
ſelf, Purſuant to this bloody reſolution,” coming one night in a boat to the foot of 
the tower of the caſtle of Rouen, he ordered the prince td be put into the boat, and 
having run him through ſeveral times with his ſword, and carried the corpſe ſome 
leagues down the ſtream of the Seine, threw it into the river. This relation ſeems 
the moſt probable of any, as well becauſe it tallies better than others with the re- 
port, which John's creatures affected to give out, that Arthur in attempting to make 
his eſcape out of the window of the tower, in which he was kept, and which 
looked over the river, had fallen into it and was drowned; as becauſe the French, 
becoming ſo ſoon after maſters of Rowen, when a tree inquiſition l be made into 
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the manner of his death; their writers are nean pp the moſt likely: Jon ». 


to acquire a knowledge of all its circumſtances. Nor doth this differ in the main from 
the account given in the Annals of Margam; which being more particular in this 
point, than the reſt of our Engliſh writers, ſay, that on the Thurſday before Eaſter 
(* April 3) in the afternoon, Joln, after a drunken bout, murdered Arthur with 
his own hand, and tying a large ſtone about his body, threw it into the Seine; 
where it was faid to be found afterwards by a fiſherman, dragged to ſhore in his net, 


and interred in the priory of Notre Dame du Pre, belonging to the abbey of Bec, with 


with great ſecreſy, for fear of the tyrant. It agrees too with the genetal opinion 
2 of the world, at the time of the murder, that Jahn committed it with his own 
hand; though Ralf Niger, and after him, Heming ford and Knighton ſay, that Peter 
de Maulac or Maeuly, a Gaſcon, was the inſtrument he employed to kill Arthur, and 
was for that execrable fact rewarded with the barony of Mulgrave 3; John beſtow- 
ing on him Jabel, daughter of Robert de Turnham, heireſs of the batouy, and by 
that and other grants, raiſing him from nothing to be one of the moſt conſiderable. of 
his nobility.” As to the time of it, the day aſſigned by the Annals of Margam agrees 
very well with what M. Paris ſays, of an haſty: trip that Jobn made into England, 
to be crowned again at Canterbury on April 14, by archbiſhop. Hubert, (as if that 
rite would better his title, or hallow his perſon after the murder of his nephew, the 
right heir of the crown) and returning back immediately to Normandie; which made 
all the world conclude, Arthur was then murdered. It was apparently the ſole deſign 
of that viſit to England ; though he brought over with him Arthur ſiſter Eleanor +, 

called La Brette, or the Damoſel of Bretagne, of whoſe right to the crown he was 
now as much afraid, as he had been of her brother's : and having no place of ſuſ- 

ficient ſecurity to keep her in abroad, confined her cloſely all his life in one caſtle or 
other, though generally at Briſtol, under the guard of four knights, charged particu- 


larly to take care, that ſhe ſhould have no child, who might afterwards, by . ä 


right, lay claim to the kingdom of England. | 
THERE never was an uſurpation upon earth, that was not ** about 3 
ſu pported by a thouſand lies and falſehoods: and of this nature, I take that ſtory. to 
be, which, in order to palliate Fobr's iniquity in this deteſtable murder of his ne- 
phew, repreſents Arthur not only as inſiſting on his right, to all his uncle Richard's 
dominions, but as treating Joln with diſdain, and uſing provoking language with 
menaces, very unlikely to come out of the mouth of a priſoner, and certainly very 
unfit for one in ſuch a condition. There is nothing ſo wicked or cruel, that an uſurper, 
conſcious of the badneſs of his own title, and the injuſtice, he does another, is not 
capable of acting, to ſecure. an- ill gotten. throne: it was Fohn's view in this act of 
inhumanity, though it did not anſwer his purpoſe. , It loſt him the eſteem (if he 
ever had it) and the affections of hig own people and ſervants, it made. him deteſted 
by all the world: thoſe who had before ſerved him with zeal. and vigour, now quitted 
his ſervice, and turned againſt him; whilſt his enemies were enraged to the laſt degree. 
It not only loſt Bretagne for ever to the crown of England, whoſe naval power it 
would have greatly · increaſed, and whoſe dominions on the continent it would have 


united and contributed exceedingly to ſecure againſt all the attempts of France, but 


it was 5 alſo the immediate cauſe of the loſs of Normandie, and the neighbouring 
provinces of Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitou. Joln indeed, with bis wretched 
underſtanding, was weak or yain enough to imagine it might be a means of Teuer 
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him the government of the firſt of thoſe countries: and with an emazing impudence 
demanded it of the eſtates of Bretagne, under the pretext of having his niece Elia. 
nor in his power, and being ber guardian and neareſt relation. The Bretom enraged 
at the death of a prince, whoſe bounty many of them had experienced, and whoſe 
noble qualities they all loved and admired,” received the propoſal with horror: and 
as the late datcheſs Cunſtance had leſt a daughter (named Alice, an infant of an 
year old) by Gy de Thouars, they appointed this nobleman chief of the council of 
government during her minority, or till they could get Eleanor out of captivity, 
which they in vain” ſollicited. The eſtates of Bretagne, aſſembled at Vunnes, went 
fill farther ; they accuſed John of murder and parricide in the court of pen of 
France, and deputed Peter biſhop of Rennes, who had been Arthur's chancellor 
and Richard de Mareſchal, as their embaſſadors to Philip; empowering them 
in form to proſecute their appeal. Jobn was cited to appear before that court; and 
failing to do ſo, was condemned by the unanimous ſentence of the peers; declari 
that, whereas Fohn duke of Normandie, forgetting his oath to king Philip his lord; 
© had murdered his elder brother's ſon, being an homager of the crown of France, 
and the king's near relation, and perpetrated. that crime within the ſeignory of 
« France, he was therefore adjudged guilty of elony and treaſon, and to Bert al 
his territories, which he held by homage.” 

_ JowarL De MAYENNE*, a powerful baron in Bretagne and un wh 
had lately entered into John's ſervice, and had, with William des Roches ſeneſchal 
of Maine and Anjou, contributed more than any other to the ſucceſs of Mirebrun, 
was one of the Breton lords, that joined in this proſecution. William des Roches 
immediately quitted his ſervice : and in a ſhort time, by ſending a party of ſoldiers 
in the habit of peaſants and merchants into the place, on a fair, or market day, 
found means to ſurprize Angers. This with the king of France's coming i into thoſe 
parts, - encouraged moſt of the nobility of Anjou and the adjoining province of Poitor, 
to take up armes and revolt to Philip, a deſection, which Fohn, never to be reſtrained 
from exerciſing the cruelty of his nature by any experience of its fatal effects, revenged 
in his bloody manner *: putting all their hoſtages to death, to make their enmity 
irreconciteable. Philip, with the affiſtance of the Breton and Poitovins, eaſily made 
himiſelf maſter of ſeveral fortreſſes beyond the Loire; Nobert count of Altagen put 
that town into his hands, with ſeveral caſtles on the borders of Perche and Nor- 
maniie ; and Philip, thinking his conqueſts i in no danger of being retaken, diſmiſſed 
his forees 2. Jobm ſeized this opportunity to belicge Aenpon; hoping to take it before 
an army could be got together for its ſuccour: and he would have gained his point, 
but for an accident. There happened to be a turnament then held at Moret in the 
Gatinois, where a vaſt number of gentry were aſſembled; deſirous to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in military diverſions: and Philfp going thither, found no difficulty in 
perſuading them to march with him to the relief of Alengorn, Theſe with their 
numerous trains of attendants, which ordinarily” followed them on ſuch occafions, 
being joined to ſuch of his troops as M hear enough to be got together, formed a 
body of forces very conſiderable for their bravery: and Philip "advancing at their 
head with great expedition towards Arnpon, Joln raiſed the ro. fn 
that he left all his machines, tents, and baygage behind. © 

Tux king of France then turning his armes on the fide of Normandie towards 
Rodent, took Conches,” Vaudreuil, and fomo other places. Hugh de Gourney and 


Peters on of Reaper? count of Meulants, revolted to him, and. delivered. up their 
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caſtles of Montfort and Beaumont le Roger; and about the middle of A4uguf. he 
inveſted the famous fortreis of Chateau-Gaillard, This caſtle was ſeated: near Little 
Andely by the ſide of the Seine, on a rock ſo high and craggy, that it was impoſlible 
cither to ſcale the walls, or batier them with the ram, and other military engines. 
Over againit it, in an iſland called the ifle of Audeiy, was another fortreſs ; within the 
walls of which was a palace built by the late king Richard, who had fortified theſe 
two places (which had -a communication together and contributed to each other's 
ſtrength); with ſo much {kill and judgment, that they ſeemed unpregnable, but by 
famine. Fobr was in an ill condition to raiſe the ſiege of this important place, which 
was confidered as the bulwark of Normandie : and though he had an army ſtrong 
enough to fight Philip, he durſt not venture a battle. Conſcious of his crimes, and 
the univerſal odium he had incurred by the murder of Arthur, he fuip:ed the fide- 
lity of his troops: and having loſt his mother Elranrr*, who died a day or two 
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before that murder, in a conjur cture, when her 'udvice and good offices, which had 


been of vaſt ſervice to him, were more than ever neceſſuty, there was no body about 
him, that had influence enough to animate him to an act of vigour. 

HE had taken the low method of ſuing to the Pope, to procure him 
with France; and 3 Innocent had ſent the abbots of Caſemare and T refons to nego- 
ciate it, and enjoin both the princes to aſſemble their prelates and nobility, in order 
to make a peace, and repair the churches and monaſteries that had been deſtroyed 
in their wars. Theſe orders were notified to the king of France about Midſum- 
mer, whilſt he was at Mante : and they appeared ſo extraordinary to all his court, 
that in their indignation at this proceeding, the + duke of Burgundy, the counts of 
Nevers, Soiſſons, Beaumont, Sancerre, and Boulogne, the lords of Coury, Dampierre, 


A prvvs I 


and others of the prime nobility, ſigned inſtruments; deſiring him not to mind thoſe 


orders, nor be forced by che Pope to a peace or truce with John, and aſſuring him 
of their ſervices or aſſiſtance. Philip did not care to loſe the advantages he had 
againſt his adverfary z and ſending ſome of his prelates to Rome, prevailed with Iuno- 


cent not to interpoſe in their quarrel; ſucceeding the eaſier in this point, becauſe 


Yobn, by a careleſſneſs familiar to him, had no agent there, to difpute or diſprove 
his allegations. This method failing to obtain a peace, Jobn was left under the neceſ- 
ſity of trying the fate of war, and of making an attempt, if not to raiſe the ſiege, 
at leaſt to throw ſupplies into Chateau- Gaillard. The place, with the ifle adjoining, 
were beleaguered on all fides, and a bridge of flat-bottomed boats had been laid croſs 
the river below them, to prevent any ſuccouts of men and proviſions being ſent from 
Rouen, by land or. water: it was reſolved. to attack, at the ſame time, this bridge 
and the corps of troops poſted on the Vexin fide of the river. The earl of Pembroke” 
with four thouſand foot, three thouſand horſe, and a large body of Brabantins 


marched to attack the latter; and a fleet of ſeventy veſſels, built by Richard a little 


before his death, and equally fit for river or ſea-ſervice, with three thouſand Fle- 
mings on board, and ſome large barges laden with victuals, was deſtined to the for- 
mer enterprize. They ſet out together with great ſecreſy in the beginning of the 
night; and had they arrived at the ſame time, the attempt would have ſucceeded. 


But the fleet advancing, againſt the ſtream of the river and a contrary wind, much 


ſlower than was imagined, the land forces arrived before it: and the earl having 


' Gul. Brite, L M. | of John dated on April 1 5, at the Eaſter next after 


_ * Moſt writers place her death in A. D. 1204. © the death'of our mother Q. Eleanor, and on May 5, 
The annals of Mavuerley and Malſingbam (Ipod. this year, Jahn ſettled. on his wife Iſabel, all the. 
Neuftr. p. 459) fix alſo the day, the former on lands that had been his mother's jointure, Cart. 5 
i 1 on Mareh 30: but they ate Joh. n. 33. Rymers i. 144. 
5 J Brite, _ * See their letters in 
Brieme, Ne 34. in Bibl. Reg. Paris. 
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Jon. waited till day was on the point of breaking, attacked ſome houſes, filled wich Gu. 


7 lem, in his way to the camp 


and at a ſmall diſtance from it: and put about two hun- 
dred of them to the ſword ; which ſerved at once to alarm the enemy, and male 
his own men diſperſe for the ſake of plunder, The French, furprized by an un- 

attack, were at firſt in 2 good deal of conſternation, and began to fly 
towards the bridge: but their officers rallying them, and obſerving the diforder of 
the Engliſh, by the light of ſome buſhes and houſes they had ſct on fire, charged 
them in that condition, broke and diſperſed the whole body. The fleet did not 
come up till day appeared: and the enemy being prepared to receive it, all its efforts 
to break the bridge, and throw victuals into the place, were frui Such was 
the iſſue of an cnterprize well enough laid, but ill executed, and of the oncly effort, 
which John made for the defence of Normandie. | 
Tuis prince ſpent all his time in feaſting, drinking, and dallying with his 
queen: and giving no attention to publick affairs; affected to appear as gay and 
merry, as if he had been in the midſt of peace, and had triumphed over all his 
enemies. Philip on the contrary, urging his ſucceſs, ſoon made himſelf maſter of 


the iſle, and of the town of Andely, which lay at the foot of Chateau-Gaillord; and 


having blocked up this laſt place ſo cloſely, that it was impracticable to throw into 
it any ſupply of men or proviſions, marched with part of his forces to beſiege Rad:- 


pont, a ſtrong place lying on the Arndelle, about three or four leagues from Raiey, 


It was a place of conſequence *: yet being aſſaulted with great vigous, did not 
hold out above three weeks; Jolm not making the leaſt attempt for its relief, but 
indulging his caſe, and when he was told of the French taking this and other places, 
crying out in his vain and bluſtering manner, Let them go on, I'll recover more 
in a day, than they can take in a twelvemonth. Whether it was any remorſe 
for his nephew's murder, or an univerſal diſtruſt of his own ſervants, which kept 
him in a continual confuſion, and made him give up himſelf entirely to fottiſhnels 
and effeminacy, his conduct was ſo unaccountable, that every body thought him 
bewitched: and the Eng//h nobility and gentry, that were with him, ſeeing no pro- 
bability of doing ſervice, or acquiring glory, and perhaps having entertained a 
diſtaſte to his government, deſired leave to go home; promiſing however a ſpeedy 
return. Jobn did not allow them an opportunity of making good their word , for 
having demoliſhed the walls of Moulineaux, Montfort, and Pont de] Arche, as if 
he had a mind to lay the whole country open to the enemy, and ordered ſhips to 
be got ready for his paſſage, with great ſecreſy, he ſtole away from Normandie, and 


landed on December 6, at Portſmouth, 


A. D. 1204... PHILIP did not fail to make his advantage of this ſhameful and precipitate 
AA departure; which he interpreted as a dereliction of the country, ſufficient to imply 


a general direction, that every body ſhould ſubmit to him as ſovereign of the pro- 
vince; whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of them, when the meſne lord bad re- 
nounced or quitted their protection. He had now free liberty to extend his con- 
queſts, and to reduce all the caſtles that lined the frontier of the Vexin; being 


wonderfully fayoured in that work by the weather; which in that winter ſeaſon of 
the year, was from January to May, as dry and warm, as it uſually. is in the midſt 


of ſunimer, Every thing fell before him; only Chateau-Gaillord ſtill held out, 
though Roger de Lacey, conſtable of Cheſter, governor of the place, having at dif- 
ferent times, as he found his victuals decreaſe; and-the hope of ſuecours remote, 


put out the leſs uſeful mouths, the garriſon: was reduced to a ſmall number. This 
en Philip to try,” if he could take the caſtle by fotce: and having, with 
incredible labour, filled up a vaſt hollow, that lay between an oppoſite rock, and 


| that on which the fortreſs ſtood, brought bis engines to bear on the walls, and his 
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minets to ſap the foundation. The hardneks of the rock made this laſt a laborious Jo 


undertaking - but he atchieved his purpoſe; the place being 
prize, and partly by florm, about the & of March, after having held out above 
fix months, and Roger de Lacy, with about an hundred and ſixty others, being taken 
priſoners. Philip ucated the governor with great honours for his brave defence, 
and upon his parole let him go at large about Paris: but took care to make him 
pay fix thouſand marks for his ranſome. 

vun had fuch a diſtruſt of all his fubjeAs, that at his departure he would not 
truſt the government of Narmandie in the hands of any of them: but left the care 
of its defence to Arches Martin and Lupicaire, two chieſtains of his Brabontins, 
mercenary fellows, uſad to rapine, venal, and ready to ſerve the higheſt bidder ; to 
the general diſcontent of the nobility, who thought it below them, to ſerve under 
ſuch commanders, and of all the people of the country, who were in continual 
ſear of being plundered by thoſe bands of robbers. No body cares to ſtand by a 
prince that deſerts them, and hath not reſolution enough to ſtand by himiclf; all 
the nobleſſe of Normandic had now either revolted openly, or were on the point of 
declaring themſelves, The king of France, after taking Chatcou-Gaillard, made, 
in the week after Eofter *, his next attempt upon Poalaiſe, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the 
lower Normandie, and deemed the bulwark of that country. He prepared to 
beſiege it in form, and had crefted his machines of battery: but Lupicaire did not 
give him the trouble of playing them; ſurrendering the town and caſtle the ſeventh 
day of the ſiege, and entering with his Bralumins into Philip's ſervice ; ſuch are the 
effects of truſting the defence of a country to mercenary foreigners, Serz, Argentan, 
and Darfront, with other places in the nei ſubmitted wi any 
trouble: the citizens of Caen opened their gates to him at his approach; and their 
example was followed by thoſe of Liſcur, Bayeux, and Coutances. Guy de Thouars 
had, in the mean time, with four hundred knights, and a numerous army of 
Bretons, fallen into Normondie on the fide of Bretagne, and had taken Pontorſon, 
Mont S. Michel, Avranches, and Martain; his troops, compoſed chiefly of men uſed 
to plunder, made ſtrange havock in the country: and though Jabn had not courage 
to defend it, he had reſentment enough to revenge the miſchief, by ſending an 


ſhould have guarded it, were abſent. Dol and Fungeres were taken, and the neigh- 
beurhood waſted, before Guy could come back with his troops, reinforced by a 
detachment of French under the count of Boulogne and V. dis Barres: but then 
the Engh/b reticed to their ſhips, which lay at Concale, near S. Malo, and returned 
to England. 36:4 i 
. —A the loner Brandi; args FAR, 
without oppoſition, and all the upper, except Arques and Ralen; which three places 
had made a kind of league together for their common defence, and had engaged, in 
caſe they ſhould be obliged to ſurrender, that none of them ſhould do ſo without 
including the others in their treaty. The firſt of theſe that Philip beſieged was 
Riiien, the capital of the dutchy ; fortified with a double wall and triple dutch, 
exceeding populous, and too large to be entirely ſurrounded by an army. The in- 
habitants had an utter averſion to the French government: and the mob had maſ- 
ſacred ſome Frenchmen that were in the town, when Philip appeared with his troops 
on the ſide of the bridge, on the ſouth of the Seine; when ſummoned, they declared 
their reſolution of defending the place to the laſt extremity ; and ſent to England 
for aſſiſtance, Jabn had, at the latter end of * March, ſent the archbiſhop of Can- 
 terbury, with the biſhops of Ely and Norwich, and the earls of Leiceſter and Pembroke 


N. Niger, f. ioo, 101, Bil. 


taken partly by ſur- T 9 


army of Engliſh to make the like ravages in Bretagne, whilſt the forces which 


on an embaſſy to the court of France to ſue for peace: but Philip inſiſting that 
Vor. I. | 9 R eue, 
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Jens. Arthur's ſiſter, Elan, ſhould be given in marriage to his younger ſon, with all 

77357 the dominions held of the crown of Fronce, theſe terms were thought too unres. 
ſonable, and the negotiation proved unſuccelsfol, Jabn, from that time, gave up 
all Normandic for loſt: and when the deputies of Racy came to him for fro, 
he ſent them back in deſpair of any, leaving them to mate the beſt terms they 
could for themſelves. This ſunk the ſpirits of the citizens: and the Borbacon, 2 
fort which covered the bridge, . 


agreement 
with Philip, to deliver up the city, if peace was not made, or the fiege raiſed by the 
end of the month. 6 wr eat — if they pleaſed, to have the benefit 


of this capitulation, and their privileges likewiſe confirmed: and no ſuccour coming 
in the mean time, they were all ſurrendered at the expiration of the term, according 
to the articles, Thus was Normandie re- united to the domaine of France, aftes 
having been two hundred and ninety-two years diſmembred from that monarchy : 
and Philip ſoon after the conqueſt of Anjou, Maine, and Tourging, 
except the caſtle of Chinon, which was bravely detended by Hubert de Burgh till 
Midſummer in the year following; when after a blockade and ſiege of near a year, 
he was taken in the place, having been firſt dangerouſly wounded, * 
Tux loſs of ſuch conſiderable territories would have made any 
that had the leaſt regard for his honour and glory: bot Jabm was little affected by 
it; finding conſolation in the charms of his wife, the confiſcation of the 
eſtates of the Normans in England”, and in getting Joby: de Courcy, the conqueror and 
lord of Uſfer, into his power — ——) 2 22 
Febz*, or to do him homage roge; harp hn uſurpation, and with the murder 
of the rightful heir of the crown —— tir. and Walter Lag, wt 
his: brother Hugh, had been directed to ſeize his perſon. © Walter propoſed to do 
this by treachery: and inviting John to a conference, fell upon him, killed - 
ſeveral of his men, and purſued him ſo cloſe, that: Joby, in his flight, paſſing by a 
caſtle belonging to Hugb de Lacy, was perſuaded by this laſt to take refuge there till 
he had rallied his forces, Jabn ſuſpecting no ill in a man that was his 
vaſſal, and had done him homage, went into che caſtle: but was there detained till 
Ar U e war e eee ee eee e 


prince uneaſy, 


own people ; and delivered to Hugh 4 Laer; who 
obtained à grant of the earldom. of Ur ris ave; * was con- 
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Zen, nd made a mighty bluſtering in England s, as if Normandie duns mot loſt by any fault of 
4 lad yoes his own, but by the deſertion of thoſe lords; who returning home, though with 
cher. his licenſe, left his caſtles and territories uhguarded, and his expoſed to the 
fury. of the enemy. This pretence ſerved" to extort from tlem u ſeventh part of 
their moveables without their eohſent : 3 ——r— 
onthe convents and pariſh churches, Thie n6bility and wilkkary tenants wore in a 


council, held on Famury a, ut Of, thirged with' x foutage at the rate of 
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luxury, or they were raiſed to late to anſwer the ſervice, About I 16 


to the relief of Paitau; where Robert de Turmbum and Sovary de Mſaulum had, 
with great courage and conduct, made head for ſome time againſt the ſuperior force 
of the other barons, aſſiſted by Philip, who had, in the Augyf before, talen Poi- 
tiers: but Robert being worſted in an and taken priſoner ; and the 
caſtle of Loches being forced to ſurrender, the whole province was on the point of 
being loſt without immediate ſuccour, For this purpoſe he raiſed a great army, 
and cauſed a numerous fleet to rendezvous at Portſmouth, in order to croſs the ſeas 
upon this expedition: but when he was ready to embark, the archbiſhop of Can- 
:crbury and V. Moreſchal difluaded him from venturing his perſon among ſo fickle 
a people as thoſe of Poitcu, and in a country where no place of ſtrength held for 
him, but Niart. There was at this time a general expectation over England of a 
deſcent to be made there by the duke of Louain and the count of Boulogne, and to 
be ſupported by all the power of the king of France, within a month after their 
landing; purſuant to certain engagements, into which they were ſaid to have en- 
tered, This, with the danger of the kingdom's being loſt, if he having no child 
to ſucceed him, ſhould be abſent at the time of an invaſion, was urged to deter him 
from the expedition: but the more they preſſed his ſtay, the more cager was Jobs: 
to 20; nor could they prevail upon him, begged it on their knees, till 
they told him plainly, they would detain him by force, rather than ſuffer the realm 
to be left defenceleſs, Jan then ſeemed to tool, and alked the archbiſhop what 
he thought moſt adviſable for his ſafety and reputation, ſince the Poitovins 
his coming: and it being propoſed that he ſhould ſend his brother Villiam Longue- 
pee earl of Sahſbury, and ſome other noblemen, with a ſtrong army, to aſſiſt them, 
he ſeemed to comply with the advice, and diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his barons 
and knights; who had many of them been put to great charges in providing for 
this expedition, and in bringing their followers from diſtant parts of the kingdom. 
When this farce was over, and the ſhips aflembled from all the ports 
were ſcent back with their equipage, much diſcontented at being called together to 
no purpoſe, Jabm returned to Vinchefter : but preſently after, as if he repented of 
the cautious party he had taken, went back to Portſmouth, Having hired there a 
good number of ſhips, he put to ſea with a ſmall tetinue on July 15: but either his 
heart failing him, or (if he ever really intended to go) his mind changing, he landed 
again in two days at Stodland, near Wareham, in Dorſetſhire, This pretended 
attempt of an expedition, anſwered Jam s views much better than a real one: for 
immediately after his return, he extorted a great ſum of money from his ſubjects, 
as well clergy as laity, on pretence of their having declined to follow him beyond 
ſea, for the recovery of his loſt dominions. | Wes 
In the year following, Jabn actually went abroad | 
made a faint attempt for the recovery of - Paitou ; being animated to that ſtep by the 
aſſurances of two noblemen of great power in that country, that they would aſſiſt 
him with all their forces. Cuy de Thowars, who governed Bretagne during the mi- 
nority of his daughter Alice, had lately made an advantagequs match * with Eyfache 
de Mauleon, an heireſs of very conſiderable territories in Gwienne : and was obliged 
for it to Fob, ho, as lord - of the country, had the diſpoſal of young ladies, that 
were his vaſſala, in marriage; He was likewiſe jealogs. of the too great power of 
the king of Fance; who, by his late conqueſts, had quite ſurrounded Bretagne: 
and had ſuch a party among the nobility 


, 
of the dinchy, that Guy either appre- 
authority very precarious, whillt it depended op that prince s pleaſure. Theſe 
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indeed in the next year, he gave himſelf an air, as if he would go abroad in perſon 7 5 8 


| 4 n 
with a numerous army; and 4. D. 120b. 
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making him with to ſee Joby again in poſſeiſion of Poiton,' to ferve 
FN 6 8 behance to Fhikf's power, and be s fopport to kimielf on ccation. ty 1. 
pr king? wp Ao gre and had draws his elder brother Aimery, viſcount 
of Thougrs (who for his ſervices in reducing it to the king of France's obedience, 
had been made by him ſeneſchal of the province) into the ſame ſentiments and 
meaſvres, John, invited by the two brothers, and ſome other barons of Pau, 
. embarked with a great army on June 25, at Poriſmouth; and landed on Ju 9, at 
Rochelle, It is not ealy to conceive, in the filence of hiſtorians upon the ſub- 
- jet, what was the occaſion of his firlt „ which M. Paris celebrates at 
the moſt glorious act of his or, at leaſt, as that which moſt flattered his 
vanity, As ſoon as he landed, he marched with his forces to Mantauluan, a town 
in Qerey, firongly ſeated on an hill above the Torn, and belonging to his brother- 
in-law the count of Toulouſe : and having battered it for fifteen days, took it, on 
Augsf 1, by an aflavit, in which the valour of the Engh/b is highly celebrated. 
The horſes, armes, and rich booty that were taken in the place, with the great 
number of perſons of quality made priſoners, ace the ſubject of a pompous letter, 
wrote by Joby to the julliciarics, prelates, and nobility of England on this occaſion; 
to brag of 2 ſucceſs, the advantages whereof could not be very conſiderable to that 
nation; whoſe kings never were, either before or after this event, in the poſſcſſion 
of Mamaubun. | 
Tus king of France had got intelligence of Joby! « treaty with Guy de Thruars* , 
and to prevent its effects, had invaded Bretagne ; where he had a party ready to 
declare in his favour: it was by their means he took Nantes, and forced Guy to a 
ſubmiſſion, He was ſcarce returned from this when he heard of Jam. 
landing at Rochelle ; which drew him immediately into Paitau: but ſeeing that 
s army employed in the fiege of Montaubor, he returned to Paris, after 
fortifed Mirebean, Loudun, and other places in that province. Joby attacked 
none of theſe fortreſſes, either not thinking it proper to loſe time before them, or 
imagining it of more to re-animate the Betons of his party, by falling 
into Anjou:; and marching from Montaulan to Angers, took and burnt the town ; 
waſted all the country about it, as far as C un; and then advanced into the Pai. 
Nantois, which he treated in the fame manner. 5 In the beginning of September, 
he fat down before Nantes itſelf: but was forced to raiſe the ſiege, either by the 
valour of the Bretons, or by the king of Frances coming with a powerful army 
into Poitov, The Yicomte de Nuuars had, with his followers, joined the Eng//b at 
their landing, and was apprehenſive of being attacked: John came with his army 
to protect him and his country, and encamped at Thouars, Philip, advancing thi- 
ther, offered him battle; and on its not being accepted, waſted all the viſcount's 
territories; till Jaln, whoſe courage or ſwaggering ſeem always much abated at the 
ſight of danger, ſent to make him propoſals of peace, and to defire a conference on 
the ſubject. It was agreed to be held the next day at a place appointed; but 
inſtead of coming thither, Jahn ſeized the opportunity of ſtealing off with his 
army, Which was grown very fickly, to Rochelle; and went from thence to England. 
He had engaged the Pope's mediation in that affair: and gorwithitanding 7obr:s 
| ſhameful retreat, the religious employed in it by the Pontiff 5 prevailed for a two 
r years truce from Friday, Offobir 13. When that term expired, the war was re- 
newed again; and the Engh/b ſeized Guerphe, a ſtrong calle, ſeated on a rock by 
the ſea fide, on the north coaſt of Bretagne, very proper for ſecuring them an en- 
trance with their forces into the country, when their partiaans wanted ſuccours: 
but this place was ſoon recovered by ulusſ dr Moyenne, ſeneichal of Bretagne, and 
M Pai, *Gub b 5 „H. ds Bun, 5. 212. Rid. Kal. a. 
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the count of 8, Pol, who came with a ſtrong body of French troops to the afliftance J 9» »: 
of the Brea. Philip, marching at the fame time into Poitou, took Parthenoy, J . 
with ſome other caltics, which he demolihed; and Hogh de Thvuars, brother to the 
| viſcount, with Henry d Lughan, and other Paitouin barons that fided with the 
Engliſb, being taken priſoners in a tencountet by Henry Clement, mateſchal of France, 
M, des Roches, and the viſcount of Malun, a new truce was concluded by the medi- 
ation of Pope Innocent; who, notwithilanding his quarrel with Jalm at that time, 
was very deſirous of making a peace between the two crowns; that the French 
might not be called offf rom proſecuting a war of his own, ſanctiſied by the name 
of a Croiſade, againſt the MAigenſes in Languedoc, 


 LXXIL Tusa wasone advantage that 7 alm was ſure to gain by ev ition he J. D. 1207 
either made, or pretended to undertake; rie 7 
money from his fue At the Canal mus after his return from Poitou, he held , d 4% 1 
a” general council of his prelates and nobility; and demanding a thirteenth part of fut, ben 
J%%6%6⁊ ans che water. for ths Mare ahh BR bone color of 
recovery of his foreign dominions, it was granted him by the latter, in regard to the c 
laity, This tax ſeems to be a talliage; being aſſeſſed by the juſticiaries, and levied © 
upon all towns, as well as the tenants of the barons; nor did the * prelates and 
clergy eſcape, being forced at laſt againſt their wills to comply, and allow it to be 
levied alſo upon their tenants, Geffrey archbiſhop of Nur was the onely prelate 
that choſe to run any extremity, rather than conſent to ſuch an impoſition ; and 
having excotmmunicated all that ſhould collect it upon the poſſeſſions of the cler 
in his province, and in general all invaders of eccleſiaſtical goods, went privately 
out of the ki be clergy were, by the tenure of their lands fince the con- 
queſt, obliged to military ſervice, and in defect thereof, to pay a ſcutage by way of 
compoſition; but in all other teſpects, they had an abſolute property in their goods, 
nor could any tax be laid upon them without their own conſent, given either in per- 
ſon, or by their repreſentatives, In the neighbousing realm of France, whoſe / 
conſtitution originally agreed with ours, this maxim is ſo religiouſly obſerved even to 
this day, that when deputies are to be choſen to repreſent theclergy in the general aſ- 
ſemblies, held every five years, to make a gift to the king, the rural deans are obliged, 
within their ſeveral diſtricts, to ſummon every individual incumbent to meet for the 
choice of their repreſentatives ; and if by chance any one clergyman be omitted, he 
is not bound to pay any thing to the tax granted by the general aſſembly, but may 
plead, he was not ſummoned, in bar of the demand, Whether Gefrey's proteſt 
againſt this tax ſaved the clergy of his province, is not obſerved by our old writers ; 
who generally agree, that it was actually levied: only the Annals of Waverley, 
taking notice of Gefſrey's goods being confiſcated for the proceeding above related, 
fay, that both the metropolitans of Canterbury * and York remonſtrated ſo ſtrongly 
E ² . .... 
ing better adviſed, was prevailed on to releaſe the exaction entirely. | 
sven a compliance, in a point of money, could hardly be expected from Jabn, 
conſidering his avarice ; and it was as little conſiſtent with that obſtinacy of nature, 
which, at this time and on another occaſion, drew. him into great inconveniencics. 
Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, tying on Wedneſoay, July 13, A. P. 1205, at 
Tenbam, was buried the next day at vil church and on the very night of his 
death, before his corple was interred, * ſome young monks of the convent met, and, 
without any application for a Cong d Elire, choſe their ſub-prior Reginald for his 
ſucceſſag; Jung Te Daum on the occafion; and placed him in the archiepiſcopal | 
2 | e * J- ay be only Tori, for there : 
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Jons, throne at midnight. This was a very irregular and clandeſtine 
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This obligation ſoon gave way to his vanity : and he was no ſooner arrived in Han. 
ders, than he publiſhed his promotion; told his buſineſs to every body that came in 
his way; and ſhewed them the letters of the convent, deſiring the Pope's confirma- 
tion, When he came to Rome, Innocent refuſed to confirm him, till he was better 
informed of the tranſaction: and expecting that the election would be lit . 
began to take his meaſures for turning the diſpute to his on advantage, and ſor 
procuring to his ſucceſſors an over-ruling power i 


metropolitan; and 
the monks of the convent of Chrif-church pretended to chooſe the archbiſhop as 
their ſuperior: and from the time, that elections had been allowed, f. ., from the 
time of Henry I, they had both concurred in the election of the ſame perſon, whe. 
ther named firſt by the biſhops or monks, though ſome ſquabbles had happened 
about the priar nomination, The biſhops were a body of men, that had the 
greateſt weight of any in the nation: and having generally a'great deference to the 
king's inclinations with regard to the perſons they choſe, were leis fit for the Pope's 
purpoſe, and more able, as well as inclined, to oppoſe the uſurpations of the papacy, 
than a convent, which by its diſcipline and conſtitution, had been ever devoted to 
the ſee of Rome, and proſeſſed to it an abſolute obedience. As Reginald's election 
bad been made without the concurrence of the biſhops, the right of election came 
naturally under his cognizance: and he reſolved to determine it, as ſhould be moſt 
for his own intereſt, and that of his ſucceſſors, With this view, on December 8, 
A. D. 1205, he ſent a bull to the ſuffragans of Canterbury, preſſing them eai neſtly 
not to enter into any unneceſſary diſpute, or give any trouble to the convent: and 
when they inſiſted on their right, he determined againſt them on December 21, in 
the year following; adjudging the right of electing an archbiſhop of that ſee, to be 
veſted in the convent of Chrift-church alone. F 7 
Tux whole convent had not been convened at Reginald election: and he had 
been choſen only by the younger monks ; who were highly incenſed againſt him, 
when they found he had divulged their ſecret, and refolyed to ſet him aſide. The 
graver monks were afraid of the king's diſpleaſure, on account of its being done 
without a Conge d Elirs: and both agreed in applying to Job» for leave to proceed 
to the choice of 2 new archbiſhop, - Their requeſt was granted, without being 
reſtrained by any condition, or the deſignation of any particular perſon; only 
told them in private, that of all the prelates in Engla: Jaln de Grey, - biſhop of 
Norwich, had the moſt of his confidence, and they could not make a choice that 
would be more agreeable to him, or more advantagrons to them and their convent, 
He ſent down ſome of his chaplains, to ſollicite the affair; the biſhop of Norwich 
was Choſen unanimouſly in all the forms required by law or cuſtom; and having 
been approved by the royal aſſent, as inthroned wich the uſual femity, and put 
in poſicton of the temporaltzes of the atchbithoprick.” Tyelyc of the monks went 
to Name, deputed bythe convent, to get this laff eleion confirmed; and the crown 
bore their expences: but the ſuffragan biſhops ſent agents to oppoſe it, and to com- 
in of its being made without their concurrence, The Fight of Za laſt being ſet 
aſide, 'the merits of the two elections came to be tonlidered, - Be firll was cer- 
 tainly irregular is all reſpeAs; but it was fill urged, chat, let it be never fo vicious, 
Hegal, and null in jel, it ought to have. been declared fo. judicially;-bofore' the 
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monks proceeded to a ſecond election; and on this 'pretenice, the Liter was in- Je 
_ volved in the fame ſentence of nullity with the former, ———— | 
' bring the church of Englond into an entire ſubjeftion to the papacy, and to 
upon it what money he pleaſed: this could not be done more 
ing at its head a creature of his own, who would be ever teady 


plauſible pretence of ſuccouring 
the Gta of the Holy Lond, and by Antag the 2eal of well-meaning pious 
Chriftians in that particular, not only got a ſum of money from the clergy of the 
church of England for that purpoſe: but laid it upon them, and fixed the rate of 
the tax by his on authority, This being ſubmitted to in that inſtance, 
ſerved as 2 foundation for the exerciſe of the like authority and impoſing the like 
taxes on ofher occaſions ; nor was it long before he proceeded to exert it for his own 
private benefit, He had ſent over the laſt year, during the vacancy of the fee of 
Canterbury, Jalm Perentino, as his legate to lay other exactions on the church of Ex- 
land: and a national ſynod of the biſhops, abbots, archdeacons, and the deputics of the 
inferior clergy had been called at 87. Albans for that purpoſe. ” A royal writ, dated 
Moy 26, did indeed put a flop to their at that time: but the legate cal- 
ung another ſynod at Reading on OF. 19 (hit Jan was in Guiene) got a vaſt 
ſom of money from the clergy, and marched off with it, before that prince's return 
to England, To prevent any future obſtructions in this point, Imnocent, reſolved to 
take advantage of the preſent diſpute, and to get the ſee of Canterbury filled with 
2 perſon, that would uſe all the power of his priniacy to execute his orders, = 


_ 'LXXIIL His ſcheme was to get an 
which would have been otterly impratticable, had the — by 
their right of concurring in the election: but he had paved the way for it, by ex- che Pope, and 

cluding them from any thare in the matter, and had nothing to do, but to engage gal 1 

the twelve monks, deputed by the convent to ſollicite the biſhop of Norwich's con- tendid. 

firmation, to elect a perſon of his own nomination ; not doubting but the plenitude 
of his power would enable him to get over all the irregularity of this proceeding. 

He recommended to them Stipben Langton, a Roman cardinal, by birth or deſcent 
an Engliſhmen”, but bred up at Poris; in which univerſity he had taken the degree 
of doctor of divinity, and had been admitted to a ptebend in that cathedral. In vain 
did the nionks alledge, that they were empowered only to ſue for a confirmation of 
the ſecond election; that their commiſſion gave them no authority to elect an arch- 
biſhop ; and that they durſt not attempt it, without the King's conſent, and expreſs 
powers from the convent. The Pope told them, that it was not cuſtomary to wait 
for the prince s conſent in the caſe of elections made in the court of Rome: and over- 
ruling all their pleas, ordered them per upon their obedience, and under 
pain of excommunication, id make choice of Langim. Elias de Brontefield* was ; 
the onely one of the twelve that ſtood out againſttheſe menaces ; all the reſt, ſubmit- "20h 
ting to the violence put upon them by a Pope, who would have pretended conſcience, | 
and ſet the world in a flame, to have prevented a prince's violating the freedom 


of an election, concurred in the nomination, rather than the choice, of Zang/o" 3 
. Bat; 8 Fab 1, Core 1 Bris; f. L f Sigg 55. 2 Mo f., ue, 14% 
who 
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IA 2 Sundoy, June 17, Amn | 
n, Tue Pope muſt certainly have a very mean opinion of Jan:, when he jan. 
gined he could reconcile him to ſuch an iniuli upon his royal preogative by the pre- 

ſent of a few baubles of four flone rings, upon which he made 2 ridiculous comment ; 
fluffed with cmblematical meanings and vitionary fancies, He wrote bin # 
an anful and county letter, 20s - ny gta or and ſent anther 
to the convent of Clriff-church, enjoining them upon their obedience to receive 
Ln as theis archbiſhop, 2 
The biſhops and nobility of England were folliciied in other lettcrs io wie this 
good offices for procuring Foby's larout to Sicphey ; but nothing could prevent the 
effects of his relentment ; which 2ppeared immediately in his charging the monks 
of Clriff-church with perfidy and ucalon, and ſending Henry de Corntelle and Full 
de Cantcloupe with a military force to Canterbury, io drive them out of the realm, or 
to hang them vp, if they teiui ad to depart, Theſe orders were executed in all theis 
rigour, and the monks, threatened with having their monaſte;y ſet on fire and being 

g bunt therein, if they did not quit it, went over to Flanders; mene they were te- 
ccived and maintained in the monaſteries of that country, All their effefts were 
ſeized: the tenants of their farms were either turned out or frighted away, ſo that 
their lands lay unoccupied, and ſome monks of the abbey of Sr, 


wee 
put into the convent, that it might not appear delolate. The Pope, in his letter to Joby, 
had infiouated, that he might bring himiclf into great inconveniences, if he did not 


reccive Layg/on, This kind of language was not very agreeable to a prince of his tem- 
per; and in his anſwer he put Iwnocent in mind of the advantages which the count of 
Rome received from England, more than from all other countries on this fide the 
Altes: and told him with an air of teſalution, & that he was wnakerably deter- 

_ «+ mined to maintain the honour of his crown at any rate, and would not ſuſſr 

the biſhop of Norwich to be defeated of his election; that unleſ he was gritified 

in that point, he would ſuſſer no appellants or ſuitors to go to Ram, leit the 
«« wealth of the realm ſhould be exhauſted, and himiclf diſabled to oppoſe 2 foreign 
3 well furniſhed with able and leamed 
. ——. align. tor euro r wr wml 
<< to a foreign judicature,” 

Tauren menaces were followed with ſome eſtacu ; all ppel to Rove bring 
forbidden and a ſtop put to the exerciſe of the papal j in 
Pope ſent orders to + William and Mauger biſhops of London and Woreefer, Wort 
them Normans, and to Euface biſhop of Ey, t0'admonith Jain to receive arch- 
biſhop Langton and to reſtore the monks of Chrif-churrh, or in failece thereof to put 
the kingdom under an interdict. Theſe prelates executed their commiſſion 5; and 
the apprchenſfions of that cenſure affected Jam io much, that on For, 21, he de- 
cared to them in writing, he was ready to obſerve the Pope's orders with 2 ſaving 
to himſelf and his heirs, of their rights, dignity, and - Whether this 
was not. agrecable — ̃ . to deliver! the 

cegalia to the new archbiſhop with his own hand, and to make full reſtitution of all 
the goods of the convent and ſee of Canterbury, -0r * the Pope and Lum, dafi 
take F by the papal authority, — a 
biſhops, upon Mondoy? March 24, 
of an interdict upon the kingdom; nd thea retired beyond fea, bring followed thi- 
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with his wiſe, children, and relations to Valand. 
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ther by the biſhops of Barb and He, Thus was 2 flop put at once to dnine ter. . 
ice, 10 ek prayers, „ procelions, 50 the adminifiration " >. 
cxcept as 10 the hh of inn ng . 


y - op, 

impriſoned, ill they paid fines for theis liberty ; and by not being able to obraia 
redreſs upon any complaint of injuſtice or ill uiage. The interdict was 
al the religious houles, except thoſe of the Clas order ; 
their privileges, ſaid conſtandy divine ſervice wich their chorch-doors open : the 
babops alis of Yinchfer and Norwich fighted ite; abundance of the pacochial 
clergy continued to officiate in their refſpefiive fundions; nor did there want forme 
divincs of learning and free, that openly in their ſermons maintained the royal caule 
and the invaliday or injuilice of the imd. 1% 


LXXIV. Jous was not ſ much affected with this cenſure, as he ws appre- 

bees of being excommunicated by names, and of the Pope's ablolving all tis <=; 
vallals and ſubjects from their oaths of ; To yrevent the i ad of thoſe ee 
meaſures, whenever they thould be taken, he ſent officers attended by companies of Ae 
armed men to the moſt cen of his nobility, of whom he had any don, 
to demand of them their ſons, or neareſt relations, as hoſtages for their futuce fidelity. 
They generally complied with his demand, and gave their children or heirs for 
hoſtages: but when Joby s meſſengers came to make the. like demand of Wilkow d: 
Braouſe, a nobleman of great power in the marches of Mala, and lord of Brechwet- 
Hire, his lady not waiting to hear his ſentiments, told them plainly, the would 
never truſt her ſons to their maſter Joby, who had fo baſcly murdered lis nephew 
« Arthur,” The huſband gave an anſwer full of reſpeft and profeſſions of duty ; 
but delivered no hoſtages: and Joby was ſo provoked at the reproach thrown upon 
him by the lady, that he ſent a body of troops to ſeize 


* 


= 


Tur emperor O/bv, much concerned at the ſituation of 
him carneflly to make up matters with the Pope; and 


| England, 
in caſe the Pope ſhould proceed to the extremities he threatened, thought it proper 
to adjuſt all points in difcrence with Nl king of Scotland, to deprive the dic- 
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offences to fly out of Englend, 2 great amy to the caille 
1 Millau r 
nne but not caring to hazard a baile, 2 
was ſet on foot, which ended is a peace; by which Jan conſenting that the 
he was erefling at Turdumub- thous be demolathed, and never fortified 
agi, William engaged RE a Got —v—ß—ß5— i 
Nu to be married to f and Richor d, Jabri 
Cos wi prey —— For dun adds, that che 
5 homage due 


| bur by the thy of the cows of 


two 


diverſions it aaned them , could not eaſily diget being: debarred thereof in 2 
great meatace by the prohibition now ed gad hawking, ſetting, and fowling : 
not could the farmers, who foflcred from another of his arders, avoid repining at 

his confing all the mounds and hedges of his foreſts to be levelled, and the daches 
about theas to be filled wp, that his deer might range at free liberty, crop their corn, 
the vis is the This was not very at a time 


the Pope's cenſuces; 'and all that the abbot of * Rau (2 


whes be 


e, which he had lately founded within the new. forelt in 


e, as part of the enjoined him by Hart, to atone for 
mmer) could do at Rane, where he mda as his embaiſador, was ſcarce 
-lufficient to procure the delay of the ſentence, denouncing him an excommunicate. 
bt was followed by an act of great injuſtice and crucky, in 2efpett of the particular 
perſons that aud: and which in thoſe days could not fail of railing 2 general 
clamom, 26 being an infringement of thoſe eoclefrattical ib which wee then 
by law eſtabliſhed. A clergyman, following bis fludies rd, had the misfortune 
. 29d whep he faw the was dead, fled away to 

avoid proſecution. The mayor of the city, running with others to the placewhere the 
was Jes, found her body, but not the homicide; and theoe other clergymes ling 
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is the ſame houſe with him, which they had joined in hiring for the convenience of Je 


their indien, were taken wp, and put in prion, though they knew nothing at all 
of the murder; | Joby, my clergy, 
ſpleen upon them, ſent in 4 days orders, they ſhould be carried out of 
town and hanged; in comempt not only of the privileges of the clergy, but of the 
lawsof the land, which allow no perſons to be condemned to death, without a pre- 
vious trial, This arbitrary and tyrannical act made near three thouſand ſcholars, as 
well maſters as fludents, quit Oxford immediately, and retie either to Conpridge, 
Reading, or Paris ,, fo that the former univerſity was lefi in a manner empiy,. = 
Tux abbot of Rauuliau had, in his negotiation at Rams, agreed to feveral pro- 
poials of an accommodation; but Joby had fill made ſome objection to them, and 
had not ratified any that were ſettled with mm, A treaty. at ſuch 2 diftance 
being too flow and dilatory for the Poss impatience to exert his power, he gave his 
;nſtruAions to the biſhops of Lond, Eh, and Wor cefer, tos ſeuling the terms of 
and Joby, when he was ſetting out on his Scorch expedition, had ſens a ſaſe· 
Conterbury, They agreed upon articles ; which being drawnupia 
writing, were ſigned in form: and a ſum of an hundred pounds was given to each of 
thole prelates, as well as to the archbiſhop and the biſhop of Hænſard, as an garnet 
of the reſtitution of theis manors, One of theſe articles, requiring every thing that 
had been taken away to be reſtored to all eeclefiaticks, alm excepied to it; and 
the prelates, teſuſing to necade from that or any other of them, went 
back again, but reipited the ſentence againit his perſon, till a week after Micharl- 
mas, The negotiation. was then carried on with Langem himiclf, who came to 
Dauer on Offaber 2, upon a ſaſe- conduct, which was religioully obſerved; and 
Joby coming to Cii/bow, lent Gefſrey Fitz Piers, and other great men, to propoſe 
to him ſeveral articles, which he abiolutely tejected, and went back much diflatiſ- 
fied, He was afterwards ſent for again, and four thouſand marks depoſited in the 
hands of the knights tewplars, till fall reſtitution was made him; but he would 
rot come: 5 and the three biſhops, delegated by the Pope in this cauie, denounced, 
in Nowmbrr, the ſentenee of excommunication againſt Jam. - K was pub- 
kihed in Fronce, but not in Englond; though to make 7, 2voided by all the 
world, they wrote to ſereral biſhops and abbots to have it publiſhed evgry Sunday 
and holiday in all conventual churches throughout the kingdom ; no body caring to 
execute their orders, The ſentence however being known, Car archdeacon of 
Norwich, a baron of the exchequer, talking about it with his aſſociates upon the 
beach, told them it was not ſafe for beneficed perſons to continue in the ſervice of 
an excommunicated prince; and accordingly deparied without Jicen(e, Joby, upon 


panty to ſeize and put him in priſon ; 
q clapped 
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Sa predates, not above two or theee biſhops leſt in Englond; and whether the lay 
L-yciiiors Cconlemed in this to any grant of money, it was undoubtedly by mere 
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violence that John extonted from the clergy, as he took from the others, large n, 
under the pretence of an attempt to recover Normandie, The monaſteries of the 
Benedifins and canons, the templars and hoſpitallers, are ſaid to have paid their 
fines for this aid at Egfrr: that of the priory of Duyfhople was twenty marks, and 
it ſeems to have been levied, not at 2 ſlated rate, like a regular tax, but rather by 
way of compoſition, as in the caſe of extraordinary demands of the crown, It 
would have appeared very ſtrange, if Joby, in the midſt of his exactions, had 
e , whoſe oppreſſion would occaſion no clamour : their perſons were 
great cruelty, their houſes, lands, effects, and ſecurities for money were 

ſcized the realm; and vaſt ſums muſt have been levied upon them, 
fince M. Paris oblerves, that no leis than ten thouſand marks were extorted from 
one of them at Brifol, The Amal of Waverly compute the groſs ſum at fixey- 
fx thouſand marks: and Joby having in this manner provided money for a royal 
, marched through South-Wales with a great army; and landed, on 

June 6, in Ireland, When he came to Dublin, — — 
lepts, waited upon him, ſwore ſealty, and did homage: but ſome 

others diſdaining to do ſo, as thinking themiclves ſaſe in their inacceſſible ſaſtnei- 
ſes, 5 he was put to the trouble of ing againſt Carbot king of Cumaugir, 
whoſe country he reduced, To civilize the people, and eſtabliſh good order in the 
nation, he enjoined the laws and cuſtoms of England to be there obſerved, appoint- 
ing theriffs and other officers to judge and govern according to thoſe laws: and 
Joby Grey biſhop of Norwich, being made juſticiary, cauſed the money to be new 
coined, in order to make it of the ſame weight with that of England, for the con- 
venience of traffick between the two kingdoms, There was another thing he had 
much at heart; it was the taking revenge upon Hugh de Lacy ( to whom, for his 
treacherous ſeizing firing of Joby A. Curey, ho had given the earldom of Der) and his 
elder brother, Waker Lacy, lord of Meath, for their protecting . ds Bramye, 
father-in-law to Walter; lo Gab for an lmments dibt.co the crown; or for not 
fidelity, had fled into PViland. This drew him with his 
forces into Uſher and Meath; where he took ſeveral of their caſtles 7, drove Hugh 
out of the country, and forced Maluur to abjure the realm: but . 4 Brat made 
his eſcape into Fronce, dying not long aſter at Paris, This nobleman's wife 
Maude d: 8, Valery, with his elder fon Wilkom, having eſcaped out of 2 caſtle in 
Meath, where they were into Golloway*, were there ſeized by Duncan de 
Carrick; and delnered up i Lr Urn 


it is aid, of ſamine. 

Dyno this Ji ales e eee eee into. dure by 
Geffrey Fitz Piers, the be biſhop of 1 „ and the carl of 
Cheer. AA WE was the ing of three caſtles '*, which 
and Dygamsy; but it ſerved 


ſcem to be thoſe of Built, Tf, or 8, Winifr 
[whereof coſt fourteen niarks to the priory 


to a the ranſome prior 

of Durflaph, Two different exactions or payments in the fame did not 

Jun 1-avatice or againſt the regular clergy. — tho affais of 

Hulud toys mind, he left that country, landing in Mali on Auguf 3zo: ad 
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of the Cuniac, and other foreign religious orders, J ou. 


and put them all to ſo heavy a ranſome or compoſition, that the ſum he ſqueezed r! 
from them amounted to an hundred thouſand We 


ticularly incenſed againſt the Cifercians, as well becauſe” they had abſolutely 
refuled to contribute, with other teligious, to the firſt exaction, before he went to 
leland; as becaule they pleaded the privileges granted by Popes to their order, to 
juſtify this refuſal ;- and extorted from them above thirty-three thouſand marks ; a 
ſam ſo exceſſive, that ſeveral of their houſes were reduced to beggary, and the 
monks. were forced to diſperſe into the monaſteries of the Benedifins and Canons to 
get ſubſiſtence. Two only of their convents were by ſpecial grace exempted from 
this exaction ſ via.) thoſe of Margam in Glamorganſire, where alm had been 
entertained in his way to Ireland, and return thence ; and of Beaulieu in Hampſhire, 

as being of his own foundation. 5 They were likewiſe debarred of all correſpon- 
1 date eater abroad ; no menen bon toms dove 
croſs the ſea, nor any foreign ones to come into England, 

Tuts eie r ben es foon ee tee ed Aa D, 1211. 
being laid upon all the ports, to prevent all perſons from going abroad, or coming ² 
into England, without licenſe. Not long after came out 2+ proclamation of a dif- 
ferent tenour ; requiring all biſnops and ecclefiaſticks, —— —— 
and having revenues in England, to return into the within a 
Midſummer, or elſe all their rents would be confiſcated. 
wiſe iſſued for enquiring into the incumbents of all livings, and by whoſe gift and 
preſentation they enjoyed them: it was probably the return made by the com- 
miſſioners, which produced an order for baniſhing all that had been 
e or by the 
ſince their going abroad, and for ſeizing their benefices, - ne 
before forbidden the holding of any pleas, or the exerciſe of any juriſdiction by 
the papal authority in England: but it looks as if this had not put a ſtop to that 
practice, „ — names erg nes 


puniſhment. 
In the midſt of theſe proviſions againſt the Pope's attacks upon his authority*, 
in tl of Lent, r ns Braear omen 
perhaps to prepare for an expedition he was obliged to make into 77 to repreſs. 
m he aſſembled for it a 
great army on Fulys, at O fing. Liewe of 7 North. Malis, unable to op- 
pole 40 great a force, cauſed all dhe inhabitants of Dentigh and Flingſbire to remove, 
 vith their cattle and effectu, into the mountainous tract of Snowdunin Cuernarvumſbire: 
and when the Engh/b were advanced along the ſea coaſt, as far as Compay, he in- 
| felted all the roads with light parties ſo continually, that they were obliged to retire 
es ̃ na Es 
| forces, returned again to Cormoayz burnt Bangor; yock in 
country, that Llewellyn was forced to ſend his wife Fane (John's natural daughter) 
to ſue for peace; which was granted: him, upon paying, inſtead of money, twenty 
thouſand Head lead of cattle, and forty harter towards.the charges of the war, doing 
homage, and delivering hoſtages for, aflurance of his fidelity. Thus Jabn re- 
turned om his campaign in triumph, on Aug 15, to Nbitciurch, and leyied a 
us. > pot apr 6 ns aan 
expedition, | ata LOA 1 
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On his return thence, Joby convened a council wn 
poſing them probably more likely to fide with him ſpiritual) on T; 

Auguf 30, at Northangton', in order to 4 treaty with Panda, s Reman fo — 

ight te , who had come imo Englend in the ft week of 

July; being ſent at his inſtances, by the Pope, a8 his nuncios, to ſettle the terms of 

an accommodation in the diſpute between the regale and pontificate, It was eafily 

agreed, that Langton ſhould be received as archbiſhop of Cm, and that the 


. exiled biſhops and "clergy might return in peace, and be all put in poſſeſſion of 


Pope ab- nated of farther: 


their reipective dignities and revenues: but the nuncios 
of all that had been ſeized of their rents*, Jaln, — 2 — 
ſeeing all bow before him in Filamu, Waks, and Bcotlend, — Fry — 
condition; and they returned to France without doing any ting; defer publics 
declaring him excommunicate. The anchors of the — ard —ê 
have drawn up, with ſome variations, a formal dialogue of what paſſed in this 
treaty, it in a fingle conference, * whereas there were 
ſeveral; the obe placing it in the next, the other in this year: but as it contains 
— things, which happened afterwards, and of ſuch a nature, that they cannot be ſup- 
Poſod to be any part of the 1wncior commilſion, it ſeems to be their on com- 
poſitidn; no other author any other particular than is already related, 
imager nemarny 3 mk 5 nee 1 dF He 
was not yet without hopes of matters with the Pope on more favourable 
terms, than the nuncios . unn from congdhs;] e 
Dee ö n 


4 * - 


(ac of obeyed, even in his moſt odious, 
and writes all and reſpeRted by his nei | 2, a conference at Durham, 
Pt n. and renewed his league with William king of demand; who ſent his eldeſt ſon 


Anal, Wi 
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Alexander, being in his fourtcenth year, to receive knighthood from his hands: and 
the ceremony was on Midlent Stnidoy, March 4, at Clerkeroell, in London. 
Alen, fon of Rolond, lord of Galloway, and, in right of his wiſe the ſiſter and heir 
of William de M vill, conſtable of Scotland, had attended the king of 
this country to the conference: and did for the large tract of country 
be had given him in the north of Zeland, Foby himſelf ſo well cftabliſhed 


in the throne; that he ventured to make a; general /inquiſition into the demeſnes of 


the crown, as poſſeſſed by his predecefiors, and to examine in what manner, and on 
what occaſion, any of them had been alienated; who held them at pteſent, and by 
what ſerviers. An of this nature was at all times; it had in the 
reign of his father, the juſteſt and moit nierciful'prince of his age, alarmed all the 
great men and military tenants of the crown to ſuch 2 degree, that many of them 
tevolted on that account: r 
regard to juſtice, of his arbitrary exactiom, 1 — 

but make them apprehenſve of the loſs of their eſtates —.— 
flaw in their title, which violeace would render effectual. . 
expedtation bf being Arpped ef het lands 1 
diſcontent; at a time when Jain had 
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The Pope, irritated {2p nes complying with thocoms of peace propoled 
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fidence in his promiſes”, had proceeded to meaſures of violence: and abſolving all 
his ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance, bad ordered all perſons whatever to avoid 
him, and to have no communication at all with him, either at table, in council, or in 


of a pretended papal power was followed by letters to the king of France, and other 


princes, exhorting them to fall upon Jas territories, and to diſtre him, as an 
enemy to the church, by all means in their power. He wrote among others to 
Llewelyn, prince of North-IV ake*, preſſing him to invade England: and by way of 
encouragement to that enterprize, he abiolved him from the homage and oaths he 
had taken at the late peace, and releaſed his country from the interdict, in which it 
had hitherto been ineindet. LET rig brat bln” eln 
LIWIII II was vexed at: 2 peace“, in which he had been forced to make 
a ceſſion of the ſhires of N nad Denbigh ; and getting the moſt confiderable of 
the Velſb princes and barons to join with him in executing the Pope's commands, 
fell with his forces into the Eni marches, and took ſeveral caſtles; putting 
the knights and gentlemen that defended: them to the ſword; burning towns, and 
carrying off a great booty. The caſtles of Digarwy in Denbighſhire + Ruthlan in 
Fintſbire, and Mathroval im Pewis, ſtill remained in the Znghiþ hands: but the 
hit and weakeſt of theſe, lately bailt by Jabm de YViepont; was actually behieged ; 
when Joby: levying a great army of his knights and military tenants, marched to its 


given orders to diſmantle the place, as not worth the keeping, went to Notinghoms. 
He had there freſh accounts of 
the ravages he made, and the cruclty be exerciſed upon his priſoners ; and in 4 rage 
ordered all the hoſtages, delivered to him at the late peace, being the moſt conſider- 
able of the FY7z{/ nobility, to be pit to death, to the number of twenty-eight or 
Wales, with a reſolution to exterminate the inhabitants, when he received letters 
from the king of Scxrland, giving him notice of 2 dangerous formed 
againſt him: and others came at the fame time from his ; the 
wite of Luhn, with the like intelligence. He could not help being alarmed at 
theſe accounts, coming from diſtant countries, yet agrering in their tenour ; and 
ſhut hümſelf up for a fortnight in the caſtle of Nitinghow, giving node adm. 
tance: but making no further diſcovery, he ſtill perfiſted in his intended enterprize, 
and advanced to Chefter.. Here he was again furprized with freſh letters and meſſen- 
did fo, his ruin was unavoidable, and he would either be killed by the nobility in 
his own amy, or. cle be betrayed to the | 
conſternation: and being informed at the fame time, that all his vaſſals and ſubjects 
had been abſolved from their oaths of allegiance, he gave the more credit to this 
intelligence; diſmiſſed his forces; and returned to Londov, 3 
Joun had never kept any meaſures with his nobility 5; he had debauched the 
honoured, he hed ruined in their fortunes, impoveriſhing them by taxes; ſcizing 
their cſtates, and baniſhiog' their ;perſons. This had cauſed a general diſcontent 
among them, tor could an inglorious reign, - diſgraced by # continued ſeries of ill 
ſucceſs abroad, and of oppreſſions | 
monalty, Jabn had not, either by the qualitics.of his mind, or by the equity of his 
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by his nuacict, and finding Lictle foliafattion from Fahr's agents, or having no con- J 


Le, incarſions into the borders of Englond, of | 


enemy, This ine him into a great 
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Leung. as little right to their obedience, They deſpiſed his perſon, whilſt they dreaded 


55 > his power: and wanting only an 
H. D. 1212. 
delighted 


to throw off his yoke, they were 
with the news of the Pope's Having abſolved them from their oaths of 
allegiance; the onely obligations of honour or religion, which could tempt them 
to ſtand by a government founded in injuſtice. They made little: doubt, b but the 
Pope would purſue his blow, and find means to ſend an army to their relief, either 
by raiſing one for a Croiſade againſt Fob, or by getting the king of France to 
invade England. Simon de Motufort was at this time general of a Croiſade againſt 
the Albigenſes, and by an uninterrupted courſe of amazing victories over the 
count of Toulcuſe and the king of Arragon, had gained a prodigious reputation in 
the world, and was univerſally deemed an heroe. It was generally expected, that 
the Pope would ſend him over with his victorious forces: and hence aroſe the cur. 
rent report, mentioned in the Annals of Dunfaple, that the male-content barons had 
pitched upon him to be king of England. But as that general had not yet finiſhed 
the war in Languedoc, M. Paris ſeems to have more reaſon on his fide, when he 
fays, they applied to Philip king of France, and ſent a formal aflociation in 
writing under their ſeals; inviting that prince over to take the crown, and aſſuring 
hin.of heir nates 6d Jan ...r. 
Joux, fully perſuaded of the conſpiracy, knew not upon whom to fix it; and in 
this uncertainty, took up ſome that were about his perſon *, and uſed to be moſt 
intimate with him; required all the nobles he ſuſpected, to ſend him their ſons, 
. nephews, or neareſt relations, as hoſtages for their fidelity; and when he had got 
theſe into his hands, took their caſtles likewiſe into his own cuſtody. When peo- 
Ple are taken up on mere the innocent are always confounded with the 
guilty. Of the firſt ſort were Stephen Ridel, who had lately been keeper of the 
great ſeal, and Geffrey de Norwich, one of Fobn's chaplains*, the firſt of which, 
after being confined for ſome time, was baniſhed ; and the other died in prifon at 
Briſtol. Of the latter fort,” were Robert Fitz Walter (whoſe beautiful daughter 
Maude, Jabm tried in vain to debanch, and, vexed at his diſappointment, is ſaid to 
have poioned) and Zuface de Vea; who being che chief promoters of the con- 
ſpiracy, thought it their beſt way to fly the kingdom: the former taking refuge in 
France, the latter in Scotland. Their lands being ſeized, Fobn ſent an hundred of 
their knights, and of thoſe of the exiled prelates, into Poitau, as well to keep them 
out of the realm, as to afliſt his friends in that country; taking ten marks a 
Knight s fee from the reſt that ſtaid at home, as a for their not going 
on the : he demoliſhed alſo Coftle Baynard in London, and that of Ben- 
ington belonging to Robert ; and deſtroyed his woods in Eſſex. Jahn, confirmed in 
his ſuſpicions by the flight of theſe noblemen, grew ſo extremely afraid of ſome 
Og Onan, (her To gear Fay rooms woot grad 3 and ſent _ 
for a body of croſs-bow men from abroad; chooſing rather to truſt to the merce- 
nary ſervice of 6H 
deſerved. 
; Hs took hojnter fore Gree. in in hopes of recovering the good-will of his peo- 
ple: + and as if the high ſheriffs had been the authors, as well as inſtruments, of all 
their he made an i into the conduct of thoſe officers, whoſe 
power, and the large ſums, which they uſually in thoſe days gave for their poſts, 
diſpoſed them generally to be corrupt in the exerciſe thereof: © nd rns/ofthim 
were taken up, whilſt others, conſcious of their own iniquity, fled to avoid proſe- 
cution. This was agrecable to the people, pleaſed with the 
of their oppreſſors; though they find no relief by it: ſome however they did. receive 
1 erriburg. i. 3 
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from a like examination into the behaviour of the foreſters, from whoſe exactions Jon x. 


they had greatly ſuffered; the fines impoſed by them being remitted, and all officers 


AD nu 
of the foreſts obliged to ſwear, that they would not, for the future, exa& more than . 


had been uſually paid in the time of Henry II. Several impoſts had been lately 
laid upon the ſea ports, under pretence of guarding them againſt foreign enemies; 
theſe being new and uncommon, had raiſed a clamour, and were likewiſe remitted. 
In theſe, and in ſome other points, John affected to appear very compaſſionate to the 
oppreſſed; receiving favourably the petitions of widows, and other poor diſtreſſed ' 
people: but this was ſo contrary to the conſtant tenour of his former behaviour, 
that it was generally aſcribed to policy, and to the fears he had in the precarious 
ſituation of his affairs, | | 

To provide ſtill further againſt the dangers that threatened him, he ſent new 
agents to Rome, to make an accommodation with the Pope, upon the terms de- 
manded the laſt year by the nuncios: and for fear a reſtitution ſhould be demanded 
of all the eccleſiaſtical goods he had ſeized unjuſtly, and extorted by 'violence, he ö 
required the ¶ ercians, the abbots and convents of other religious orders, and the 
ſecular clergy, to give him acquittances of all the ſums of money he had exacted of 
them, from the day of his firſt coronation, to the 8 of September in this year; a 
demand which they durſt not refuſe. In the inſtruments ſigned for this purpoſe, they 
declared, that what ſums of money they had paid out of their lands and goods to 
John, either at or without his requeſt, or in any other manner whatever, had been 
their own free gift and voluntary contribution; and ought not to be termed exactions 
or extortions; nor would they ever demand them back; and that they ſigned thoſe * 
writings in teſtimony thereof, and of their free and unconſtrained benevolence, 
This proved of ſome ſervice to him, as it kept thoſe ſufferers from demanding 
reſtitution ; for though after his reconciliation 3, Innocent declared, all grants, agree- 
ments, and promiſes made him by the regular or ſecular clergy, in relation to what 
had been taken or extorted from them ſince the interdict, to be null: and directed 
as well the authors thereof to be excommunicated, as that, in caſe the injured would 
not demand reſtitution, it ſhould ſtil} be paid back, for the relief of the Holy Land, 
yet it doth not appear that this bull ever had any effect. : 


Ix caſe the way of negotiation ſhould not ſucceed, by the Pope's inſiſting on 4, D. 1214, 
higher terms than he had demanded. before, John took care to fortify himſelf b 


foreign alliances, particularly * with his nephew, the emperor Otho; whom he had 
fed from time to time with ſubſidies, and now in his diſtreſs, expected from him all 
the ſuccours, that either he or his vaſſals could furniſh, Theſe were promiſed, 
but it doth not appear that they were actually ſent: and he received more effectual 

| ſervices from 5 Renaud de Dammartiri, count of Boulogne and Mortain, a man of 
parts, reſtleſs, turbulent, and intrigueing; who having fortified the latter of thoſe 
places, lying on the frontier of Normandie towards Bretagne, and laid up great 
magazines there; had become ſuſpected to Philip; and being ſummoned to anſwer 
for his conduct, had fled firſt to Theobald count of Bar, and then to the imperial 
court, for refuge. This nobleman being retained in John's ſervice, by a grant of 
three hundred pounds a year in land, found means to engage Theobald in it, with 
his ſon Henry ©, the duke of Limbourg, and William count of Hollande; the laſt of 
which was to furniſh twenty-five knights, and five hundred or a thouſand gentle- 
men on demand, and in conſideration of a yearly penſion of four hundred marks pay- | 
able at the exchequer. Ferrand count of Flanders, was a ſon of Sancho king of Por- 
tugal; and had by the king of France's favour, married Jane, daughter and heir of 
Baldwin, count of that province, which, in her right, had been put into his poſ- 
"I Chron. F. Petriburg. Rymer, i. 16 5. Annal. WWaverl. Chron. Dun/taple. - 3 Rymer i. 168. 
Ib. 156, 157, 164, 165. | 5 Trevet, Rymer, i. 159, 160, 161, 169. 
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Joux. ſeſſion. Henry duke of , Lovain or Brabant, had likewiſe lately married Mar of 


Bas VI. 


LOO]: France, the relict of Philip count of Namur, and had a promiſe from that king of 
being reſtored to ſome lands, which he claimed in England, if his enterprize on 

this country ſucceeded, Notwithſtanding theſe great and recent obligations, the 

count. of Boulogne perſuaded both theſe princes to enter into a league with Febn : 

and coming himſelf over into England, with the count of Hollande, and Henry 


duke of Saxony, did homage to him for his grants, as all the others did for heir 
annuities, | | 


He depoſes LXXV II. Jaun ſtood in need of all che alliances he could * to oppoſe the 

reſigns his deſigns of his enemies. Mauger biſhop of Worceſter dying on July 1, at Pon- 

crowntonn» tigny, the two ſurviving biſhops of London and Ely, and cardinal Langton who 

kis raſtal, reſided in that abbey, growing impatient of ſo long an exile, or perhaps incited by 
the king of France, ſet out for Rome to ſollicite the Pope, to proceed without fur. 
ther delay to extremities: and made ſuch a repreſentation of the condition of the 
church of England, and the hatred of the nobility to John, that Innocent thought 
he might take the moſt odious and violent meaſures, without any danger of a diſ- 
appointment. Nothing could be more ſo, than his depoſing John in a council of 
cardinals and prelates ; declaring the throne of England vacant, and writing to the 
king of France, to undertake the execution of his ſentence, for the remiſſion of his 
{ins, and having expelled the depoſed prince, to unite that kingdom to France, and 
keep it to himſelf and his heirs for ever. He publiſhed alſo a Croiſade againſt 
Jobn, as well in France, as in other parts of Europe; exhorting the nobility, gentry, 
and all able to bear armes, to march under the banner of Philip, to drive out a 
perſecutor of the church ; granting them the ſame indulgences, as were given to 
thoſe, that went on expeditions to the Huy Land; and appointing Pandulf his 
legate à latere, to ſee the ſentence executed. 

Tas legate, before his departure from Rome, defiring inſtructions for his con- 
duct, Innocent, on March 1, allowed him to make peace with John upon the fol- 
lowing conditions . I. Jabs was to ſwear, to ſtand to the Pope's! mandates, 
* ſignified by the legate, in all matters, for which he had been excommunicated. 
« IL He was to receive archbiſhop Langton, the biſhops of London, Ely, Hereford, 
« Bath, and Lincoln, Robert Fita Walter, Euſtace de Veſci, and all others, both 
« clergy and laity, concerned in this affair, into his favour, and to allow-the biſhops 
to exerciſe their functions and juriſdiction without interruption. III. He was 
eto confirm theſe things by his letters patent, and to procure as many biſhops and 
„ barons, as Langton and the biſhops ſhould require to ſwear and ſign charters for 
the obſervance of the articles; N in caſe of a violation, that they ſhould adhere 
eto the Pope's mandates againſt thoſe that broke them, and Jabm was to forfeit for 
< ever all his claim to the cuſtody of ſees and churches during their vacancy. 
% IV, If he could not get the biſhops and barons to ſwear to this laſt article of 
**,obeying the Pope's orders, Jabn was, by his letters patent, to mortgage his 
© right of patronage in all the churches of England, as a ſecurity for the perform- 
<« ance of his engagements. V. The letters for the prelates ſecurity, were to nk | 
< ſent. them before their coming into England: and if he pleaſed, they were to 
© take an oath, that they would not, by themſelves or others, attempt any thing to 
his or the crown's prejudice, VI. Full reftitation was to be made, as well of all 
« liberties, that had been invaded, as of every thing that had been taken away; and 
< a ſufficient ſatisfaction for all damages, to all, whether clergy or laity, concerned 

ein this affair; to Langton and the biſhop of Lincoln, from the time of their con- 
4 ſecration, to the others from the beginning of the diſpute, VII. No covenant, 

; Cu. Dunflaple., I. Paris. 51 1 166, 00s * ; 
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« promiſe, or grant was to hinder this reſtitution and reparation, with regard eit 
« to the dead or living; and no part thereof 8 account of daes 
« ledged to be owning; which however might be afterwards recovered; VIII. All 
« the clergy and laity, impriſoned on this occaſion, were to be releaſed. IX. As 
« ſoon as the legate arrived in England, eight thouſand pounds were to be remitted 
« jn part of reſtitution to the exiled prelates, for paying their debts, and defraying 
« the expences of their return thither in an honourable manner: and when the 
peace was ſettled, their agents were to be put in immediate poſſeſſion of their 
goods and temporalties. X. The homages which John had received from their 
« vaſlals ſince the interdict, were to be releaſed; all outlawrics againſt clergymen 
ce and laymen, on account of this affair, were to be reverſed: and he was not for 
« the future to iſſue any outlawry againſt the clergy. XI. If any diſpute ſhould 
« ariſe, about the quantity or valuation of the damages and ſeizures, it was to be 
« determined by the legate; and if in any other caſe, where he ſhould be at a loſs 
« to determine, it was to be referred to the Pope's deciſion, If John did not ſub- 
“ mit to theſe conditions, before the firſt of Juby, the legate was to return imme- 
cc diately,” | ; > | 
LANGToN and his two ſuffragans, having carried their point ' at Rome, in getting 
a papal ſentence for depoſing John, haſted, in the beginning of the year, back to 
France to publiſh it, and to puſh on Philip to the execution of a deteſtable decree ; 
derogatory to the majeſty of kings, and which they would all, for their common 
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intereſt, join in oppoſing, did not ſome particulars find in it their private advantage. 


Philip, knowing how odious John was to the nobility of England, and imagining 
that the general diſcontent, which reigned in the country, would make it an eaſy 
conqueſt, had formed the deſign, from the time that the Pope had abſolved John's 
ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance. * With this view, he had convened the laſt 
year, on March 19, at Soiſſons, a general council of the prelates and nobility of 


Franc: and propoſing to them the enterprize, they all, except the count of Flanders, 


approved it, and promiſed to attend him in perſon with their followers. The 
count had been obliged ſome time before to give up Aire and S. Omer to prince 
Louis of France: and he refuſed to engage, as others did, unleſs theſe two places 
were reſtored to him; a demand, with which Philip did not think fit to comply. 
It was a great enterprize: and that he might not be diverted from purſuing it by 
any attempts of the emperor Ozho, he made an alliance with Frederic king of Sicily, 
ſon of the late emperor Henry VI, whom the Pope, and ſeveral of the German 
princes, were endeavouring to raiſe to the empire. He ſpent near a year in making 
preparations for it; chiefly/in building ſhips, that he might have a fleet able to 
fight the enemy, and ſufficient to tranſport all his forces with the neceſſary provi- 
ſions. He had lately got Alice, the heireſs of Bretagne, married to his couſin Peter 


of Dreux : and by the benefit of that alliance, had the diſpoſal of the naval force of 


that province, He laid an embargo upon all ſhips that put into the ports of France; 
Euftace 3, a pirate whom John had taken into his ſervice, deſerted to him, with five 
galleys: and theſe with the veſſels of his own ſubjects, and what he built on this 
occafion, made a fleet of ſeventeen hundred fail; the rendezvous whereof was a 
pointed at Beulogne. - That of his land forces was fixed at Rollen: + and all his 
barons and vaſſals were ordered to meet there on April 21, under pain of high 
treaſon, and forfeitare of their eſtates. - 1 Uh: | Foy. 


Joux had ſoon advice of all that had paſſed d at Rome: andhaving wreaked his revenge 


on Langton by cutting down the woods of | the ſee of Canterbury, and on the 
biſhop of London by demoliſhing his caſtle of Storford, made preparations to oppoſe the 


invaſion ; which be knew the king of France had for ſome time deſigned. His firſt | 


ep. 
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ſtep was, to give orders, on March 3, for a liſt to be taken of all the ſhips, able to 
carry ſix or more horſes, which were that day in each port of England, and for the 
maſters thereof, to bring them, well manmed, armed, and victualled, by the 2 4th 
of the month, to Portſmouth,” there to enter into his pay and ſervice. _ He ſent like. 
wiſe to the ſheriffs of every county in the kingdom, to ſummon all the carls, 
barons, knights, eſquires, and vaffals, whether holding of the crown, or of any 
other fupetior, and all who ought to have, or could have, armes, to come well pre- 
pared with horſes and armour by April 21, to the places of rendezvous, for the de- 
fence of his perſon and the realm, under pain of being branded for cowards, and de- 
graded to a ſervile condition. Such as held land, were to follow their reſpective lords 
under whom they held it; thoſe who had none, were to be paid by Jahn; and the 
ſheriffs were charged to Srovide catriages of proviſions, and to make all the market: 
follow the army; inhibiting all others within their counties. The places of rendez- 
vous were at Dover, Feverſham, and I pfwich;* where ſuch numbets aflembled, that 
they wanted victuals, and a vaſt number of thoſe that were ill armed, being ſent 
home, only the knights, gentlemen, and freeholders, with the ciofs-bow men and 
archers ſtaid upon the ſea coaſt. The biſhop of Norwich came at this time from his 
government of Ireland, with five hundred knights, and as many light horſe, to John's 
aſſiſtance: and the whole foree aſſembled on Barham Down near Canterbury, 
amounted on a muſter to ſixty thouſand men, well armed and appointed. Such a 
body of brave troops, had they been well affected to Jobn, were able to defend theit 


country againſt any potentate upon earth: but his chief point in view was to kee 


the French from landing; placing his greateſt confidence! in the ret be had provided, 
which was fuperior in ſtrength to that of the enemy. 

"WurtsT John was expecting the French on the 25 coaſt, near s Pandi lf, 
Pease not thinking it for the intereſt of the papacy to have the king of France ſo 
powerful, as the conqueſt of England would make him, or elſe out of the moderation 
of his own ſentiments, ſent two knight templars to aſſure him of his good intentions 
for his ſervice, and to propoſe a conference for ſettling the terms of his reconciliation 


to the church; which would take off the ſentence of depoſition. Joln readily 


embraced the motion: the templars were ſent back for the legate: and Pandulf 
arriving at Dover, repreſented to him the prodigious armament of the king of France, 

lying ready at the mouth of the Seine, the influence of the exiled prelates and nobles 
coming over with that prince, and the confidence which he had of his ſucceſs, 
chrotgh the affurances which moſt of the Eng/iſÞ nobility had given him of their 
revolting to his ſervice, in ſuch a terrible light, that John was ſtruck with the 
utmoſt confuſion at the proſpect of his danger. He had abundant reaſon to think, 

that almoſt all his nobility were difaffefted, and that his continual exactions, and the 


murder of his nephew, had rendered him odious to the nation.; he knew the defect 


of His title to the crown, the provocations he had given the prehtes and clergy, and 
their influence on all ders of men throughout the kingdom: and what affected him 
Mil more was a pretended prophecy of one Peter of Pontefract, an hermite, who had 
foretold, either that he ſhould foon * loſe his crown, or that he ſhould not reign till 
the end of his fourteenth year, which * was now begun, or that he ſhould not. be 
king on the 'next # Aſcenſion day (io many different ways is the ſubſtance of it 
related) and the effects Which this had on the minds of the people of England, who 
in their ſenſeleſs credulity believed firmly every thing that this viſionary vented. 85 
The chnſiderations engaged him on Monday May 1 3, at Dower to fwear to the ob- 
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the Pope; the count of Boulogne, with the earls of Saliſbury, Warene, and Fer- Jo uw. 
'rers, taking an oath at the fame time, to ſee it ducly executed in all its articles. J Be 
Tuus was Fohn reconciled to the Pope, and in conſequence thereof, it was | 
expected that the excommunication againſt him and the interdict on the kingdom 
would be taken off: but the relaxation of theſe cenſures was deferred, till ſatisfaction 
was made to the prelates for the damages they had received, and reſtitution of what 
had been ſeized of their goods and poſſeſſions. The aſſurance given thereof might indeed . 
prevent their coming over to countenance and promote the king of France's enterprize: 
but their declining to join him could not be ſappoſed a ſufficient reaſon to prevent 
| his making a deſcent on England; when all his armament lay ready at the mouth of 
4 the Seine for that purpoſe, and the engagements of the nobility, who had invited 
ö him over, ſtill ſubſiſted. The ſubmiſſion to the Pope did not give Joln a better 
title to the crown than he had before, nor take off the odium of Arthur's murder, 
nor remove the grievances of the nation. Theſe continued in all their height, and 
there was an evident neceſſity for finding ſome extraordinary expedient to prevent their 
effects. The onely way that appeared to be effectual in this caſe was, the putting him- 
ſelf and his realm under the protection of the Pope; | whoſe cenſures would then fall 
upon his enemies, and put them under the ſame difficulties, from which he was 
going to be extricated; Whether this was John's own thought, - or was ſuggeſted to 
him by Pandulf, (though it was certainly no article of his inſtructions) the reſolu- 
tion was taken : and two days after his ſubmiſſion, viz. on May 15, the Wedneſday 
ſevennight before Aſcen/ion day, Fohn, little concerned for the dignity. of a crown to 
which he had no right”, reſigned. his realms to the Pope, to hold them of him for 
the future as his vaſſal and feudatory by homage lige; paying him yearly, in lieu of 
all ſervices and by. way of acknowledgement of his ſuperiority, ſeven hundred marks 
for the realm of England and three hundred for Treland, and obliging his ſucceſſors 
to do the ſame on pain of forfeiting all their right to the crown; ſaving however to 
himſelf and his heirs, the power of adminiſtering juſtice, creating juſticiaries, and 
all their liberties and regalities. In conſequence of this reſignation; which was drawn 
up in an inſtrument to be ſent to Rome, and of Pandulf s re-inveſting him with the 
crown, Fohn took the uſual oath of a vaſſal by homage liege to the Pope: and 
ſigned the fame day a charter exempting the clergy for the future from being ſub- 
je to outlawries. He wrote likewiſe on the 24 of the ſame month 3 to the arch- 
biſhop and prior of Canterbury, and to the biſhops of London, Ely, "Hereford, Bath, 
and Lincoln, letters under the great ſeal; inviting them over and aſſuring them of 
his favour +: and the prelates of Dublin, Winton, and Norwich, 'with twelve of the 
principal barons 5 of the kingdom, having taken an oath for the due obſervance of - 
the peace preſcribed by the Pope, gave them the like aſlurances. - * Pandulf, fortified 
with theſe letters and with eight thouſand pounds ready money, which Fobn gave 
him in part of reſtitution and ſatisfaction according to the articles of peace, ſet out 
for France: and eaſily perſuaded the exiles, pleaſed alike with the money and the 
conditions of the agreement, to return to OY and receive the enen ach what 
was que to them for their loſſes, * | | 
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LAXVIIL Hr had a more difficult taſk to Nell on 5 king of But, 0 
; lay aſide his deſign of invading England; after having been at an expence of above 
5 ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, only in his naval armament ; and aſſembled all his 

2 in order to embark, Philip had undertaken the expedition at the Pope's 
repeated inſtances : and though Pandulf*s getting John to reſign his crown, met 
"i the higheſt applauſe at the court of Rome, where it was full as Acceptable as it 
was unexpected, it was far from being agreeable to that prince; who could not now 
make a deſcent in England without attacking S. Peters patrimony, and quarrelling 
directly with Innocent, who in that caſe would not fail of loading Ga with the uſual 
cenſutes of excommunication and interdict. It was not however his fears of thoſe 
cenſures that ſtopped his expedition, ſo much as the apprehenfions he had, leſt Fer- 
rand count of Flanders, who declared openly againſt it as unjuſt, and had at the lat- 
ter end of the laſt ſummer entered into a league with John, ſhould fall upon his 
territories during his abſence. It was thought dangerous to leave ſuch an enemy 
behind him; who might, by falling with his forces into Porzhreu, a fief not united 
to the crown of France, and Normandie, a country lately conquered, and not vet 
reconciled to their new maſters, intercept his ſupplies and proviſions ; and otherwiſe 
traverſe him in the execution of his project. This determined him, when his 
fleet was come from the mouth of Seine to Boulogne, or (as Trivet ſays) at Calais, 
and, his army drawn thither ready to embark, to defer his Engi iſh expedition, till 
he had reduced Ferrand (who had not obeyed his ſummons in coming to him at 
Gravelines ) to ſuch a condition, that he ſhould not be able to do him any prejudice. 
Ix appeared a work of little difficulty, to fo great an army as he had under him 
on the borders of the country, and that required but a ſmall time to execute: he 
entered Flanders, and ſoon making himſelf maſter of Caſſel, Npres, and other places, . 

hid ſiege to Bruges; his fleet coaſting along as he advanced, to ſupply him with 
proviſions, till it came off Damme, two leagues from the place laſt named. Ferrand | 
applying immediately to Jebr for ſuccours *, the Engliſh fleet of five hundred large 
ſhips, well provided, beſides eight hundred lefler veſſels with ſeven hundred | knights, 
and a great body of other forces, as well horſe as foot on board, under the com- 
mand of V. Langueper earl of Saliſbury, and Renaud count'of Boulogne, ſet fail from 
Portſmouth: and having looked into the mouth of the Seine, and the roads of 
Ficamp and Dieppe, and either taken or burnt what ſhips they found there, came at 

laſt before Damme; where they diſcovered the French fleet at anchor. It confiſted 
of ſuch a prodigious number of ſhips, that the Engliſʒ commanders were at firſt 


. ſtartled, and unreſolved what to do: but receiving advice, that the king of France 


having, on the ſurrender of Bruges, laid fiege to Gand, moſt of the forces deſigned 
for the defence of the fleet, had gone on ſhore, to.plunder the country, they attacked 
it; took above three hundred. ſhips, laden with all forts of proviſions, armes, and 
neceſſaries, and burnt an hundred others that had run aground; the reſt that lay out 
at ſea, diſperſing to ſave themſelves. Not fatisfied with this ſucceſs, the Engliſh 
landed to attack the town of Damme, in order to deſtroy the ſhips that were in the 
port and channel; thinking the king of France at too great a diſtance to interrupt 
them in that attempt: but on the firſt news of their coming off the coaſt, Philip 
had ordered a body of troops to Damme; who coming up ſutprized them with fo 
vigorous an attack, that they retired to their ſhips with a conſiderable loſs; Renaud 
himſelf being taken, though falling into the hands of ſome of his friends, they 
ſuffered him to eſcape, . This advantage was but a ſmall comfort to the king of 
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of Damme, blocked up by the Engliſh flect, he ſet them on fire; having firſt taken J o N ». 
out the proviſions and military engines. Philip having taken hoſtages from Gand, „ 
Tyres, and Bruges * for the payment of certain ſums of money, for which thoſe —— 
towns ranſomed themſelves, returned to France, before the end of June: and Fer 
rand, who had retired to the count of Hollende *, returning with a body. of forces, 


and affiſted by the Engliſb from on board the fleet, recovered eaſily all the places | 
that had been taken, by the favour of the inhabitants; thou 


| gh Philip returning took 
Lille again, and, to puniſh their revolt, reduced the town to aſhes, | | 
| Jon, overjoyed at the deſtructions of the French fleet, which rendeted the 
deſcent propoſed by Philip impracticable for this year, diſmiſſed the forces he had 
kept on the coaſt: and ſent a great ſum of money to Flanders, as well for the pay 
of his forces there, as to enable Ferrand to invade France, in conjunction with a 
body of troops, which he expected the emperor Otho would furniſh, He propoſed 
at the ſame time to paſs with a large army into Poitou, in order to attack France on 
that ſide, and recover the territories he had loſt: and with this view, ſummoned his 
| barons, knights, and other vaſſals, to meet him at Portſmouth, But he found on 
this occaſion, what a miſerable condition he would have been in, if Philip had 
landed in the kingdom; for all the nobility refuſed to follow him, unleſs he was | 
firſt abſolved from his excommunication. Vexed at their refuſal, he wrote, * on | 
Fuly 1, to Langton and the exiled biſhops to haſten their coming over: and ſent | 
the prelates of Dublin and Norwich, William earl of Arundel, Matthew Fitz Her- 
bert, and William archdeacon of Huntingdon, to oonduct them, and deliver them 
the letters 5 of twenty-four noblemen, anſwering for their good treatment, an 
recompence of the damages they had ſuffered, Thus honourably attended, the 
exiles landed at Dover on Fuly 16: and coming on the 20 of that month to Win- 
cheſter, the king met them on their way to the cathedral ; and they went together 
to the chapter-houſe of the convent. Being there in private, Langton obliged 
Fehn to renew his oath of fealty to Pope Innocent, and © to ſwear that he would 
love, defend, and maintain holy church and the clergy againſt all their adyer- 
< faries to the utmoſt of his power; that he would revive the good laws of his .* ll 
_ < anceſtors, particularly thoſe of king Edward, and annul ſuch as were inequit- | | 
ce able; that he would judge all men according to the juſt judgment of his court, : | 
<« and would give every one his right; and that he would make full reſtitution, . | 
te before Eaſter, to all concerned in the buſineſs of the interdict; and if he failed | 4 
« in ſo doing, he was to relapſe into the former ſentence of excommunication.” | 2 
Theſe oaths being taken, Joby was led to the church door, where the 50 Pam 
being ſang, he was abſolved in the ſight of the world: and the ceremony con- 
cluded with the biſhop's leading Fohn into the church to hear maſs. The next 
day, he iſſued out precepts to all the ſheriffs of England, to ſend from all towns of 
his demeſnes, four legal men with the Reeve to S. Albans on Auguft 4, to inform 
him of the damages; which each of the exiled biſhops had ſuſtained. = 
Joan was fo intent upon his French expedition, that entruſting the government 
of the realm to Grey Fitz Piers and Peter biſhop of Wincheſter, with directions 
to conſult the archbiſhop of Canterbury in all the affairs of the nation, he went 
again to Portſmouth; not expecting, now he was abſolved, that any difficulty would 
be made about the embarkation of his forces. But his barons, knights, and vaſ- 
ſals had now waited near forty days, the uſual time of ſervice, at their own expence: 
and complaining bf their long attendance, declared they had ſpent all their money, 
and could not go, unleſs he would ſupply them out of his treaſury. This he 
refuſed, but imagining they might be tempted to follow him, embarked himſelf 
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with his houſhold, and failed to Jer/ey. They were not fo affectionate to his 
ſervice as to ſwallow the bait, but returned home: and John finding himſelf de. 
ferted, came back to Portſmouth, unable to go on with the expedition. 

In the mean time, the two juſticjaries had held a council at S. Albany, at CHOY 
the archbiſhop, prelates, and many of the * barons aſliſted: The chief buſineſs 
there tranſacted was, the proclaiming: the king's peace; enjoining the laws of 
Henry I to be obſerved, and abrogating ſuch as were unjuſt; aboliſhing the Ale 
Ie bots, ſet up by foreſt officers for collecting ſums of money from people, that they 
might not inform-againſt them for pretended tranſgreſſions of the foreſt ; and —4 
ing all ſheriffs, foreſters, and other officers of the crown, not to injure any man, or 
extort money by violence. This council was ſearce broke up, when John return- 
ing from Jerſey, full of fury againſt * the barons that had deſerted him, who were 
chiefly of the north of Eneland gathered an army to force them to perform their 
uſual ſervice: and was advanced to Northampton, when archbiſhop Langton coming 
to him, forbade him to make war againſt any one without the judgment of his 
court, as being contrary to the oath he had taken at his abſolution. John telling 
him it was a ſecular affair, and he ought not to interpoſe in the buſineſs of the 
kingdom, ſet out early the next morning for Notingham : but Langton purſuing 


him, and threatening to excommunicate all his followers, that ſhould take up 


armes before the relaxation of the interdict, he was forced to defiſt appointing 
the barons a day to anſwer in his court. This being held, on . A I, at 
Walingferd*, he was there reconciled to them by the mediation of cardinal Nicholas 
biſhop of Fraſcati 3, who came into England on September 27, being ſent by the 
Pope as his legate a latere, to aGuſt the eſtimate of the damages of the clergy: 


LXXIX. Ir appears from the oleces whack * the publick acts of this year are 
dated, that this expedition into the north was made in the month of September ; 
and that John, notwithſtanding the archbiſhop's inhibition, advanced as far as 
Durham, probably to provide for the ſecurity of the north; though he committed 
no hoſtility againſt the refractory barons; with whom Langton had before entered 
into a conſpiracy. This prelate ſeems to have come into Exgland full of rancour 
againſt him; reſolved to diſtreſs his government, and to embroil the kingdom; 
though it doth not appear that Jom had given him any perſonal provocation: and 
it is very certain, he had made no encroachment upon the rights of the church, 
being, fince he was ſubdued by the Pope, the tameſt, and moſt ſubmiſſive animal 
in nature, granting his Conge d Elire immediately upon the vacancy of prelacies, 
and 5 leaving the chapters and convents to a free election, without offering to inter- 
poſe, by the recommendation of any particular perſon. But Langton, copying after 
the example of his predeceflor Becket (whoſe corpſe he afterwards tranflated with 
a moſt pompous ſolemnity, and inſtituted a new feſtival in his honour) wanted to 
have himſelf the diſpoſal of all ecclefiaftical dignities, and to act in civil affairs, as 
if he was maſter of the kingdom. With theſe views, having convened the prelates 
and clergy of his province ©, on Auguft 25, at St. Paul's in London, under pretence 
of appointing commiiloners on their part, to enquire into the damages ſuſtained by 
the exiled biſhops, as John had done on his, he, after the diſpatch of ſome eccle- 
fiaſtical buſineſs, called ſome of the great barons, who uſually attended thoſe ſyno- 
dical aſſemblies, afide: and told them privately, that he had abſolved the king, 
« 3nd forced him to ſwear he would aboliſh all unjuſt laws, and caufe the laws of 

© Edward the Confeſſor to be obſerved; and that he had found a charter of Henry 
( vg. that which bath been formerly mentioned. as granted at that Prince's coro- 
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nation) by which, if they pleaſed, they might aſſert their loſt liberties.” Then 
producing the charter, he read it to them: and they all ſwearing before him, that 
they would, on a favourable opportunity, contend to death for thoſe liberties, the 
archbiſhop promiſed them all the aſſiſtance in his power. It is very probable that 
John (who ſeems to have been then in the weſt *) had ſome notice given him of 
this treaſonable conſpiracy, before he went on his expedition into the north; and 
that this was the reafon why he ordered Fobn biſhop of Norwich, whom he had 
ſent, on July 25, on an, embaſſy to the emperor * Ocho, to go from the imperial 
court to Rome. It was upon the arrival of this prelate there, that, to guard againſt 
the malevolence and deſigns of Langten and the exiled biſhops, the Pope, on 
3 October 22, wrote to his legate Nicholas, to ſee all the letters and bulls, which he 
had given to that archbiſhop to be publiſhed, in caſe Jolm did not ſubmit to the 
articles preſcribed, committed to the flames and deſtroyed, Trnacent wrote, at the 
fame time, to Fabn himſelf; aſſuring him, that he would ever maintain his royal 
< dignity entire, and adviſing him in prudence not to involve himſelf in any diſpute 
* with his archbiſhops and biſhops about eccleſiaſtical rights; but rather, have 
< recourſe to him, who could do that for him with credit, which he could not do 
* for himſelf without offence, and he would be ſure to gratify him in all his 
e honourable requeſts. The ſame ſeems to be the occaſion of other letters of this 
Pope “, as well to the king of Scotland, to the biſhops, earls, and barons of England 
and Treland, © conjuring them to continue in their fidelity to Jobn, and to attempt 
< nothing againſt him on account of the reſignation of his crown” (which ſeems 
not to have been agreeable to the nobility in general, or at leaſt to have been 
made uſe of by them as. a pretence for their rebellious meaſures,) 5 as to his legate, 
requiring him to annul all conſpiracies and aſſociations relating to the interdice. 
' Tris legate, on October 3, the Thurſday after his arrival, received in the Pope's 
name John's homage for his realms, in the church of St. Paul, Londen; with the 
firſt year's payment of the tribute of a thouſand marks: and a new inftrument was 
drawn up of John's reſignation and oath of fealty, agreeable to the former in all 
reſpects; only this laſt was ſealed with a golden bull, whereas the other had a wax 
impreſſion. There was an aſſembly of prelates and nobility, on occaſion of this 
ceremony, and of the treaty for adjuſting the damages of the clergy ; the commiſ- 
fioners employed 7 by. the exiled: prelates differing widely from _fobn's officers in 
the computation of their value, and probably exaggerating the matter, ſince they 
pretended that twenty-three thouſand marks would icarce make good the damages 
of the ſee of Lincoln; nor twenty thouſand thoſe of the monks of Canterbury. 
Jolm offered to pay down an hundred thouſand marks, and to give ſecurity for pay- 
ing by the next Egfter, what ſhould appear to be further due on that account, after 
2 thorough inquiſition had been made; and the legate was much diſpleaſed that 
the biſhops would not agree to this propoſal: but they had a mind to protract the 
affair, till they had compleated their enquiry *, and Jobn willingly: hearkened to 
every motion of delay. This affair came again under conſideration in the council 
of Reading on November 3, and of Walling ford held two days after the other: but 
nothing was done in it, till the aſſembly of Reading on December 6, when the 
biſhops brought in all their accompts, and received fifteen thouſand marks in part 
of their demands, till the whole could be adjuſted, - The legate was thought to 
farour Jalm in this point of the accomipts, becauſe he would not take what the 
biſhops delivered in for granted, but allowed time for examining into the, parti- 
culars: 9 he afterwards made a progreſs through the kingdom, viſuing the mona- 
= ST n 43. 177, 58. 5. 110. 65. 176. 
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Jour. ſteries, and filling up the vacant abbacies and priories according to tlie | Pep"; 
drections. 4 ; __ fall 
A. D. 1214. LXXX. Jonx, in the mean time, was intent upon his expedition into Poi tot, 
nee which he had promiſed Raimond count of Toulouſe *, and Guy count of Auvergne, to 
tion Into. make the laſt year: and having been hindered as above related, had made an ill 


Poitou. 


* excuſe to them, by pleading ſtormy weather as the occaſion of his failure. Raimond 


came over, a little before Chr:/*mas, to preſs him not to defer it longer: and was 
honourably received by him, notwithſtanding the complaints of the legate and the 
archbiſhop®, on account of that prinee's being deemed an heretick, and under ex- 
communication. The connts of Flanders 3 and Boulogne, with ſome other foreign 
noblemen, came over in January, to do homage for their penſions, and concert 
meaſures for the operations of the approaching campaign: and Jobn, having ſup- 
plied them with money, and ſent the earl of Saliſbury back with them, failed him- 
ſelf from » Portſmouth, on February 2, towards Guienne;* landing on Saturday, 
February 1 5, at Rschelle. This prince had, on the laſt October 2, ſuffered a great 
loſs by the death of Geffrey Fitz Piers, his chief juſtieiary, and earl of Eſex; 
whoſe great power and alliances with the chief families in the nation, had enabled 
him to be one of the beſt ſupports of his throne in all his difficulties: and when he 
was now to provide for the government during his abſence, he' left it in the hands 
of Peter biſhop of Wincheſter , whom he appointed chief juſticiary, and made 
guardian of the realm; which, however, for the greater ſecurity, he put under the 
protection of the legate. - Savary de Mauleon+5 had given John aſſurances of return- 
ing into his ſervice: and joined him as ſoon as he entered Poitou; where he took 
ſeveral caſtles of the barons of that country. - Among theſe was-the famous caſtle 
of Melufine, and ſome others belonging to Gęfrey de Lufignan; who being obliged 
to ſubmit, came on Sunday, Fune 8, with Hugh count de la Marche, and his brother 
the count Eu, to de homage and ſwear fealty to Fobm at Parthenay; purſuant to a 
treaty, by which John agreed to reſtore the count d Eu to all his lands in Englund, 
and to give his daughter Jane in marriage to Hugh's eldeſt ſon, with two thouſand 
pounds a year in land; though the king of France, to prevent an alliance, which put 
an end to an old quarrel, that had been of great advantage to his affairs, had defired 
the young princeſs for his ſon Philip. Jobn, having thus ſecured the Poitovins in 
his intereſt, marched into Aujcu; 7 took Beaufort, with ſom other inconſiderable 
places: and began to fortify Angers. From thence he paſſed to La Roche-au-moine, 
a fortreſs between that town and Nantes, on the fide of the Loire: and ſent parties 
to ravage the Pais Nantois; where they took in a ſkirmiſh Robert, the eldeſt ſon of 
Robert eount of Dreux, with fourteen French gentlemen.. But Louis prince of 
France, and the mareſchal Henry Clement, advancing with two thoufand horſe and 
feven thouſand foot to the relief of the fortreſs, Jobn, though his army was 
much more numerous, yet perhaps miſtruſting the Poitovins in it, raiſed the ſiege 
with ſo much precipitation *, that he left his tents, baggage, and military engines; 
croſſed the Loire in ſuch an hurry, that he loſt a good number of men in his paſ- 
ſage; and fled in one day eighteen leagues without ſtopping. Louis returning from 
the purſuit, eaſily recovered all that had been taken in Anjou: and levelled the walls, 
which John had built at Anger. Fan | 
'  Tn1s was a terrible blow to Jobn's affairs in thoſe parts: and it was followed, in 
a few days, by a worſe diſaſter on the ſide of Flanders, by the entire defeat of the 
allied army of an hundred and fifty thouſand men, compoſed of Tmperialifts, Engliſb, 
Dutch, and Flemings, by the king of France at Bovines. In this battle, which was 
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fought on Sunday, July 27, the counts of Flanders, Hullande, and Boulogne, the earl Jon 
of Saliſbury, with ſeveral other perſons of quality, were taken priſoners; the” em- 2 
peror Otho himſelf eſcaping with great difficulty. This glorious victory put an th; 1 
end to all the deſigns, which Herve count of Nevers, ſeveral of the French nobility, 
and abundance of the barons of Normandie, Anjou, and Maine had formed of a 
revolt, in order to put themſelves again under the obedience or protection of the 
crown of England. Philip, to improve the terror, which it had truck into his: 
enemies, paſſed into Poitou: and at Loudun received the ſubmiſſion of the viſcount 
of Thouars, who was reconciled to him by the mediation of Peter de Dreux duke: 
of Bretagne. FJobn, ſeeing all his affairs in that country deſperate, had no way left 
but to get Robert de Curſon, an Engliſoman by birth, and the Pope's legate at that 

time in France ?, to uſe his good offices for a truce, under the uſual pretence of the 
ſuccour of the Holy Land: and theſe were ſo effectual, that one was concluded, on 
Auguſt 31, for a fortnight; and this was followed by another, on September 18, till 
the Eaſter following, and to be continued from that term for five years longer. The 
conditions of this truce were more equitable than John had reaſon to expect; all 
things being to remain during the term in their preſent ſtate, and the priſoners on 
neither {ide to be releaſed. It was this laſt condition, which occaſioned the exchange 
between Robert de Dreux, and the earl of Saliſbury : and Fobn having thus ended | | 
his campaign, returned on October 19, into England. | 


| 


LXXXI. SEvERAL things had happened favourable to him in this country The interdict 
during his abſence. A great many abbeys and dignities in cathedrals had fallen n of: 
vacant during the interdict: 3 and archbiſhop Langton taking it ill, that the legate 
Nicholas ſhould fill up all theſe without his being concerned, or even conſulted in 
their diſpoſal, had convened his ſuffragans, in the beginning of the year, at Dunſta- 
ple; and with their concurrence had ſent to Nicholas, then at Burton upon Trent, to 
inhibite him from putting any prelates into the vacant churches within his province, 
and to notify his appealing to the Pope upon that ſabjet, The: legate ſtill went 
on, as he had begun, to execute the Pope's orders in filling the prelacies, notwith- 
ſtanding this appeal: but ſent Pandulf to Rome, to oppoſe Langton's and the biſhops | 
meaſures. The Pope had not at this time any favourable opinion of thoſe biſhops | | 
of the province of Canterbury, in whoſe dioceſs Peter-pence was collected; having 
been informed, that they kept the greateſt part of the money to themſelves, remit- 
ting him only three hundred marks, when they received above a thouſand, though 
they had no grant from the papacy, nor any preſcription of an hundred years 
(within which time. the. church of Rome might reſume its rights) to warrant their 
practice. He had, on January 28, wrote to his legate to call them to accompt for 
the reſidue, and to conſtrain them to pay it, even by cenſures, if neceſſary: and 
when Pandulf arriving at Rome, gave him a very advantageous account of Fobns 
conduct, and as bad a one of archbiſhop Langton s, he readily believed all his re- 
preſentations. In vain did Simon Langton, that prelate's brother, and the other 
agents employed by the biſhops to ſupport their appeal, attempt to defend his cha- 
racter, and juſtify his proceedings: Pandulf was entirely credited; the golden bull 
of reſignation and homage, with the firſt annual payment, and the free exerciſe of 
Nicholas's legation, ſupported by the royal authority, in oppoſition to that of the 
biſhops, confirming undeniably all his aſſertions. The. firſt effect thereof, was a 
grants, on April 15, of a privilege, exempting . Zobu's perſon. from excommuni- 

cation, and his royal chapel from an interdict, without a ſpecial mandate from the 

Pope; which put it out of the archbiſhop's power to diſtreſs him by thoſe cenſures. 
1 Rigord.  * Rymer, i. 190, 191, 192. Chr. Dunſtaple. 5 : M4, Paris, | mer, i. 182. 
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TD dict, under which England had lain for above fix years; upon Jabn' taking an 


oath*, and giving ſecurity for paying twelve thouſand pounds a yeat to Langlon 
and the ſuffering biſhops, till the ſum of forty thouſand marks, at which he ad- 
judged their damages to be rated, ſhould be paid, including the ſums which thoſe 
prelates had already received, Whether this valuation comprehended only the 
rents of the ſees, or whether it was an act of pure bounty in Jahn 3, he gave the 
biſhops, beſides the forty thouſand pounds which he paid them duely, lands, rents, 

fairs in all their manors, licenſes to inclofe their woods within his foreſts, with 
other liberties and privileges, to repair the loſſes they had fuffered in the dilapi- 
dation of their houſes, and demolition of ſome of their caſtkes. The legate, pur- 
fuant to the Pope” s orders, ſummoned a council at S. Pauls in Eonden; on 7 burſday, 

+ Tuly3: and it appearing that the exiles had received twelve thouſand marks 
abroad by the hands of Pandulf, and fifteen thouſand in England, and ſecurity being 
given for the thirteen thouſand remaining, he took off the interdict; to the great 
joy of the nation; though with ſome diſſatisfaction to the Nn wire had rejected 
_ ſums,” when offered for their compenſation, 


faſurreftion LXXXII. Tux kingdom had ſcarce time to enjoy the benckits of the relaxation 


of the barons, 


and grant 
gra 


of that ſentence, before it was involved in freſh troubles. The barons, whom 
Langton had endeavoured, by ſhewing them the charter of Henry I, to ſpirit up into 
a rebellion5, met about the time of Johns return from abroad at S. Edmunds 
Bury, under pretence of devotion : and all ſwore upon the great altar; « that they 


would go at Chriſimas to the king, and demand a confirmation of the liberties 


contained in that charter, and the laws to which it referred; that they would 
© make war upon him, eil he ſhould, by a charter under his ſeal, confirm all they 
« demanded; that, in the mean time, they ſhould provide themſelves with horſes 
n (if he ſhould deny or recede from bis engagement to 
grant them) to a compliance by taking his caſtles.” They came accordingly, in 


4. P. 127f. the beginning of January, to London, in a tnilitary garb and equipage, and on the 
os of that month, defired Jubm to o grant them the liberties contained in the / charter 


of Henry I, and the laws of that prince taken out of thoſe of Edward the Confeſſer ; 
alledging that he had promiſed to obſerve them, when he was abfolved at Vinche- 
fler. Fobn not only refuſed their requeſts: but inſiſted they ſhould promiſe under 
their ſeals, that they would never demand or exact ſuch liberties, either from him or 
his ſucceſſors; which all the barons about the court refuſed, as a thing unpre- 
cedented; except the biſhop of F:zchefter, the carl of Chefter, and William Brier. 
This backwardnefs in thoſe apon whom he moſt depended, ſtartled alm: and 
ſeeing the other barons reſolute in making their demand, and ready prepared for 
war, he * thought it beſt to gain time; and defired, on account of the importance 
and difficulty of the matter, that he might defer his anſwer till the doſe of Eger, 
when he promiſed to give them ſatisfaction. The barons of the north, who had 
declined going with him two years before to Poitou o, and who refuſed likewiſe to 
pay even the ſcutage due, for the laſt year's expedition thither, in lieu of their per- 
ſonal ſervice, were the ringleaders in this confpitacy :' but their dernands were very 
popular; and likely to engage the whole nation in their favour. The common peo- 
ple were very fond of the cuſtoms, called king Edtvard's laws: and the nobility had 
reaſon to be full as fond of thoſe relaxations of 'the duties and fervices, annexed 
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ſapport him in his uſurping the crown to the prejudice of his elder brother) pre- 
tended to grant at his coronation by the charter in queſtion, but took care never to 
obſerve in the courſe of his government. The chief of theſe were, © 4 right to 
diſpoſe of their perſonal eſtates, in favour of their relations, and of their daugh- 
« ters, ſiſters, and nieces, to any body, but who was the king's enemy, without 
« paying a fine for a licenſe; liberty for widows to marry ; exemption of the 
« ploughs on their demeſnes from talliages; reducing reliefs to a reaſonable ſum; 
« veſting the cuſtody of minors in their neareſt relations; and a quitting claim to 
tc the profits of the vacancy of churches.” Neither the barons nor their anceſtors 
had ever enjoyed any of theſe liberties: but they thought the opportunity favour- 
able for extorting them from the crown; whilſt it was wore by a.man who had no 


right to it, and whoſe perſon was become generally contemptible. 
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Joux ſaw the difficulties of his ſituation, and the danger of the whole kingdoms 


declaring againſt him: and took the beſt precautions he could to guard againſt the 
miſchief he apprehended; the * firſt of which was, the cauſing fealty to. be ſworn, 
and homages to be renewed, to himſelf againſt all men, by all perſons throughout 


England. He knew very well the mighty influence which the clergy had in the 


nation: and to curry favour with them, he paſſed, on January 15, 3 by the com- 
mon aſſent of his barons, and with a ſaying of the cuſtody of vacant prelacies to 


himſelf and his heirs, a charter eſtabliſhing for ever the right of free elections in all 


churches, © monaſteries, cathedrals, and conventual ſocieties; obliging himſelf and 
ſucceſſors, neither to deny or delay a Cong? d Elire (if he did, they were allowed to 
proceed to a choice without any) nor to hinder the elected perſon's taking, poſſeſſion 
of his dignity; nor yet to deny the royal aſſent to ſuch ele tions, without a reaſon- 
able objection. Thoſe, who engaged in the expeditions for relief of the Holy Land, 
were under the particular protection of the ſee of Rome; their perſons and lands 
were deemed too facred to be attacked by any power, without the invader's being 
guilty of a great iniquity, and incurring a general odium: + Fobn therefore, on Can- 
dlemas day, took upon him the croſs, rather out of fear than devotion, and with the 
view of being entitled to the privileges of fuch as were under that vow. of pilgri- 
mage. The Pope was now, by his acknowledged ſuperiority, become intereſted in 
all the affairs of England: and both parties applied to him on this occaſion ; Fobr's 
agent, W. Mauclere, arriving at Rome, on Tueſday, February 23, and Euſtace de Veſcy, 
with a chaplain named de Paris, and other deputies of the barons, on the Saturday 
following. - Theſe" laſt preſſed the Pontiff to oblige John to confirm the liberties 
they claimed; pretended it was the requeſt not only of the northern, but of all the 
barons of the realm; and repreſented their own merits, in ſtanding for the liber. 
of the church during the interdi& (whilſt John ſubmitted purely out of fear) 28 4 
motive for the Pope to interpoſe in their favour. Innocent, on March 19, wrote as 
well to the barons as to the archbifhops and biſhops of England, charging the 
former to maintain peace; recommending to them an humble manner of ſueing 
to the king; in which caſe he would exert his good offices for the granting of their 
juſt petitions; declaring their aſſociations null; and inhibiting them from entering 
into any more: and reproaching the latter for conniving at theſe diſſentions; for 
favouring, if not conſpiring, with the barons; ordering them to promote peace; to 
reconcile the parties; and forbid all aſſocia tions. | 
Tuxsr letters had no effect either upon the biſhops or barons: who paid like- 
wile as little regard to Fohn's vow of pilgrimage, and to the privileges of an expe- 
dition for the relief of Palzſtine. The barons finding Innocent againſt them, 
57 7 22 . » . 9 N k i. 5 | * 7 er, | - : t 
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to an homager to 
the Pope; and for giving up the independency of the crown of England: and drew 
the greateſt part of the nobility of the realm into their party, being engaged by their 
common intereſt to obtain the liberties demanded, and. having a fair proſpect of 


ſucceſs, conſidering their own ſtrength, and how univerſally odious Jobn was 


throughout the nation, Their general rendezvous was at Stamford; where, in 


Eafter week, they muſtered a prodigious army, conſiſting of two thouſand knights, 
beſides gentlemen, horſe and foot; and marched on Monday following, April 27, to 
Brackley, about five or fix leagues from Oxford, where John expected their coming. 
He ſent to them from thence the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William Mareſchal 
earl of Pembroke, with others of his council, to know what liberties and laws they 


defired: and they delivered a ſchedule, containing their demands; which they pre. 


tended were ancient uſages, taken either out of the charter of Henry I, or the laws 
of Edward the Confeſſer. When this ſchedule was ſhewed to Jahn, he aſked, why 
among ſuch a number of unjuſt and unheard of exactions, they did not likewiſe 
demand the kingdom: and declared that ſuch liberties, as would make him their 
flave, were never to be granted. The barons, upon this refuſal, choſe Robert Fitz 
Walter their general, by the plauſible ſtyle of conſtable or mareſchal of the army of 
God and holy church: and marching to Northampton, lay before the caſtle a fort- 
night: but having no military engines, they raiſed the fiege ; advanced to Bedford 
Caſtle; and were N admitted into it by William de Beauchamp. Receiving there 
expreſſes from their friends in London with advice, that if they made haſte, they 


might be maſters of the city, they marched without loſs of time to Ware; and 


from thence all night, ſo as to enter London by Aldgate very early on Sunday * morn. 
ing, May 24, and finding the gates open, took poſſeſſion of the place, without any 
diſtarbance, by the fayour of the rich citizens of their party, whilſt the reſt were 
generally employed in their devotions, When they had diſpoſed their guards in all 
places, and taken ſecurity of the citizens they ſuſpected, they ſent letters to all the 
nobility and gentry in the kingdom, that ſeemed as yet to adhere to + Jobn; very 
few of them being hearty in his ſervice; inviting them to join in their cauſe, and to 
fight for their liberties, or elſe threatening them with the utter deſtruction of their 
feats and caſtles: and theſe had ſuch an effect upon abundance, that had not yet 
ſwore to the liberties demanded, that either favouring their cauſe, or dreading their 
power, they repaired to London, and entered into the confederacy, | 
Jonx had offered the barons to aboliſh all evil cuſtoms 5, that had been intro- 
duced either in his own, or in his brother Richards time; and if they had any to 
complain of jn his father's reign, he was ready to redreſs them by the advice of his 
prelates and nobility : but this did not anſwer their purpoſe; who having the pqwer 
in their hands, reſolved to make uſe of it for ſtripping the crown of thoſe ancient 
rights and feudal cuſtoms, it had reſerved to itſelf in the grants of lands t their 
predeceſſors fincg the conqueſt, and which were quietly enjoyed by ſovereigns in all 


E flex, Euftace de Veſey, Richard de Perty, Robert and many others; Stephen Langton archbiſhop of 
Canterbury being the head and principal director 
of the whole confederacy. 


de Ros, Peter de Bruts, Nicholas d'Eflouteville, Ii, 


de Mowbray, Oliver de Vaux, northern barons: 


2 * of Chefter and Meutum, Roger - 
XY Robert, F 4 27 4 

„ N. Malt, W. Monigcute, W. 
Aare ſchal the younger, V. de Beauchamp, W. 
Mauduit, Roger de Monthegon, G. de Laval, G. 


and Maurice de Gant, W. de Hodrug, W. de Lan- 


valey, N. Fitz Piers, M. de Hunting field, Roger de 
Mentfichet, Roger de Brakeſle, * Robert de Graſley, 
Alex. de Pointon, Alex. de Sutton, Peter Fitz Jobn, 
O/bert de Bobi, Tho. de Muleton, Cunan Fitz E ty, 


— 


Fitz Warin, Robert de Ver, 
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Pembroke, Cheſter, Saliſbury, Manne, Albemarle, 
and Cormwall: John  Mareſchal, JV. and Philip 
d. Albiney, M. Briwere, Rob. de Viepont, Peter Fitz 
Hubert, Brien de Liſle, G. de Lucy, E. de Furnival, 
Tho. Baſſet, Henr. de Braybroc, H. de Cornhull, 
John de Baſſingburne, M. de Cantilupe, John Fitz 
Hugh, and Hugh de Neville, | 
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other parts of Europe. Upon their rejecting theſe offers, and proceeding to hoſtili- J 
tics in the fiege of Northampton, he had applied to archbiſhop Langton, and his ſuf- 
| fragan biſhops, deſiring them to execute the Pope's orders, and afford him the uſual 


protection of the church in favour of princes that had croſſed themſelves for the 
Holy Land, by excommunicating ſuch as attacked them: but this La 


; angton had 
_ refuſed in the preſence of the biſhop of Exeter and Pandulf ; who thought the re- 
queſt reaſonable, and that it ought to be granted. The archbiſhop's excuſe for this 
refuſal was, that Fohn, not truſting to the fidelity of his own ſubjects, had fent for 
a body of foreign troops into the kingdom; and as long as they were in his pay, he 
declared that he would not paſs any cenſure on the barons * : but if he would diſ- 
mils thoſe foreigners, he would not only excommunicate the nobility that had taken 
armes, but would himſelf be active in oppoſing all their meaſures. This was an 
artifice to deprive John of the aſſiſtance he would elſe have had from the ſubjects of 
allies, the Germans and Flemings he had taken into his pay, and who would have 
ſerved him faithfully: for when complying with Langton's humour, and depending 
on his promiſe, he had ſent them away, the archbiſhop would not ſtill iflue his cen- 
fures againſt the barons. He had, on * May 10, given the barons ſecurity, that he 
would not diſſeize or proceed againſt them or their vaſſals by force of arms, but by 
the law of the land, and the judgment of their peers: and when theſe inſurgents 
had got poſſeſſion of London, he had ſent them a propoſal in letters patent under his 
ſeal, offering to refer all the liberties they demanded, either to the Pope alone, or 
to four noblemen named by himſelf (though he could name none, but who wiſhed 
to obtain them) and to four others of their chooſing, who jointly with the Pope, 
as ſuperior, ſhould decide in the caſe, and he would ſtand to their award on has 
head; and with regard to their other petitions, would do them juſtice, by the ad- 
vice and judgment of their peers: but the barons, reſolving to carry their point by 
force, and to be judges in their own cauſe, abſolutely rejected the references pro- 
poſed. Jobn ſeeing himſelf deſerted, and fearing his caſtles would be taken from 
him, in his inability to oppoſe their forces, ſubmitted to the barons at diſcretion ; 
ſending them word he would grant them the laws and liberties they demanded: 
and appointing Monday, Fune 15, for a treaty to ſettle all matters with them in a 
conference to be held on Runnimede, between Stanes and Windſor. The barons 
came thither, attended by an infinite number of knights and warriors: and after a 
treaty of ſome days with John's commiſſioners , moſt of them in the intereſts of 
the oppoſite party, he agreed to grant them the liberties expreſſed in two charters; 
the one entitled, Magna Charta, or The charter of liberties ; the other Charta de 
Forefta, or The charter of the cuſtoms or liberties of the foreſt. 5 
Tusk charters are ſo well known, and ſo many learned comments have been 
wrote upon them, that I may very well be excuſed from taking notice of their con- 
tents; eſpecially ſince the variations made in ſome of the articles during the reign 
of Henry III, will bring them then under conſideration, and I ſhall have a more 
proper occaſion to take notice of the articles that concern the common council of 
the kingdom, when I come to treat of the conſtitution of our parliaments, as ſettled 
in the time of Edward I. It may be proper however to obſerve, that beſides the 
confirmation of all the rights and liberties of the church of England in general, the 


Eccl. Wigern and Obr. Dunſtapli 75 prior 
of the templars in England, the earls of Pembroke, 
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WING 
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heſe were the prelates of Canterbury, Dublin, 
London, Mincbeſter, Lincoln, Bath, WH orce/ter, 
Coventry, and Rochefter. Pandulf elect of Nor- 
wich (to which ſee he had been choſen by the 
Pope's precept, aſter the deceaſe of John de Gray, 
Who died in Ochcber the laſt year in Poitou. Annal. 


Warenne, Sarum, and Arundel, Alan de Galloway, 
IV. Fitz Gerald, Peter and Matthew Fitz Herbert, 
Tho. and Alan. Baſſet, Hugh de Neville, Hubert de 
Burg ſeneſchal of Poitou, Robert de. Ropeley, John 
Mareſchal and Philip de Albiney. © | N 
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entire freedom of elections to biſhopricks, abbeys, deaneries, and other eccleſiaſtical 


Yoo! dignities, without the recommendation or nomination of any perſon by the crown 
D. 1215+. 


in a letter miſſwe, (as granted by Fobn's late charter of January 15) was expreſsly | 
confirmed. The clergy likewiſe found a convenience in the general liberty granted 
to all perſons (except outlaws and priſoners) of going abroad, and returning home 
without a ſpecial licenſe, unleſs in a time of war for a ſhort time: and ſeem to have 
got a new immunity in the caſe of offences, where the penalty was only pecuniary, 
by an article providing, that no eccleſiaſtick ſhould be amerced in proportion to the 
value of his benefice, but only according to his lay tenement, if he had any; which 


perhaps was not very common. The prelates could not wreſt from the crown the 


cuſtody of vacant prelacies, whilſt the lay-nobility, who in right of their anceſtors 
foundation were patrons of abbeys and convents, were careful to ſecure, by a parti- 
cular article, their right to the cuſtody thereof upon a vacancy. The fixing of the 
rates of reliefs for earldoms, baronies, and knights fees, which before were arbi- 
trary ; the providing that tenants, who held lands of honours or baronies eſcheated 
to the crown, ſhould wot pay a greater relief, nor more ſervices than before the 
eſcheat; the ſecuring to themſelves, as well the lands of their vaſſals forfeited for 
felony, after the term of a year and a day due to the crown was expired; as the 
wardſhips of their military tenants, who held other lands of the crown, not by the 
ſame tenure, but by ſocage, fee farm, burgage, or petit ſerjeanty, were conſiderable 
acquiſitions to the barons. A perſon knighted by the king, though a minor, had all 
the privileges of a man of full age; ceaſed to be a ward; and had poſſeſſion of 
his lands, whether held of the crown, or a meſne lord; the barons now took care 
of their own. intereſts by a proviſion, that ſuch a knighthood ſhould not loſe them- 
ſelves, though it loſt the crown, the benefit of fuch wardſhips. There was a more 


general uſe in the regulations made in favour of widows and minors; that the former 


ſhould not be forced to marry againſt their will, though they could not difpoſe of 
themſelves without their loxd's conſent, or pay any fine for their thirds or dower; 
and that the wardſhips of the latter ſhould not be fold, and their guardians ſhould 
take only reaſonable profits from their lands, without committing waſte, leave 
them as well ſtocked as when they received them, keep the houſes, buildings, and 
other conveniences in good repair, and marry them without diſparagement, after 
previouſly acquainting their next relations. John's arbitrary exactions of aids upon 
all orders of men, by his ſole authority, and his raifing ſcutages to an higher rate 
than was ever paid on any occaſion in his father's, or even in his brother's, reign, 
ſeem to have been the reaſons of the proviſion that no ſcutages or aids ſhould be 
rated or laid in the kingdom without the common council of the realm, except in 
the three caſes of ranſoming the king's perſon, knighting his eldeſt ſon, and marry- 


ing his eldeſt daughter; in which too the rate was to be reaſonable; and the king 


might grant the lords, that held immediately of him, a power to levy the like upon 
their under tenants ; though he was reſtrained from doing fo in all other caſes. 


The crownexerciſed in thoſe days an exorbitant and inconvenient power, ordering 


the juſtices of the king's court, in ſuits about lands, to turn out, put, and keep in 
poſſeſfion which of the litigants they pleaſed ; to ſend contradictory orders, and take 
large ſums of money for each; to reſpite proceedings; to dire& ſentences: and the 
judges acting by their commiſſion, conceived themſelves bound to obſerve ſuch 
orders, to the great delay, interruption, and perverting of juſtice ; at leaſt this was 
John's practice, as appears from the Continuator of the hiſtory of Croyland, in his ac- 
count of the tedious lawſuit between that abbey and the prior of Spalding. This 
practice ſeems to be the reaſon of thoſe clauſes in Magna Charta *, wherein Zobn 
(agreeable to what he had declared in a charter of the 10 of the precedent month) 
W | Pat. 16 John, p. 1. m. 3. d. n. c. . 
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promiſed that no freeman ſhould be taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized of his freehold 
liberties, or free cuſtoms, but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by legal 5 
ceſs; and that he would not ſell, deny, or delay right or juſtice. FLY 


taken notice of in this hiſtory * and it was now thought proper to reftrai 
them from holding the county-courts above once a Kim. 1 5 — turns Te 
twice a year; and to inhibite them, as well as caſtellans, corners, and the king's 
bailiffs, from holding pleas of the crown. The ſheriffs having the management of 
the crown. revenue within their diſtrits, and anſwering for the profits in the exche- 
quer, uſed to raiſe the farms of the counties, hundreds, and tythings, as they pleaſed: 
but were now reſtrained from raiſing them, except in the king's demeſtie manors. 
Several other grievances, impoſed on the people by theſe and other officers of the 
crown, as well in proſecuting them maliciouſly, and putting them to canonical pur- 
gations without proof of the crime, as with regard to carriages, puryeyance. of 
victuals, and other ſervices, were removed by the great charter: and the amerce- 
ments that uſed to be inflicted by the ſentence of all courts, and proved too often 
exorbitant, were, for the future, to be proportioned to the offence, and to'the cir- 
cumſtances of the perſon, ſo as not to affect his landed eſtate, or diſable him to 
follow his bufineſs and way of livelihood; and to be rated in the caſe of earls and 
barons, by their peers, and of others, by the verdi& of twelve legal men of the 
neighbourhood; - The Charta de Forefla was calculated to prevent the lawleſs col- 
lections and exactions of foreſters; to allow frecholders, within the bounds of a 
foreſt; to improve their lands, and to make a profit of their own woods; to diſ- 
foreſt all foreſts made ſince the firſt coronation of Henry I, that took in other peo- 
ple's woods, and comprehended any lands, but what were the crown's demeſnes; 
to regulate the foreſt courts, and exempt ſuch as lived out of the bounds of foreſts, 
from attending there upon common ſummons, unleſs attached for ſome tranſ- 
greſſion; to reverſe all old outlawries for ſuch tranſgteſſions; and to render the 
crime of taking of the king's veniſon no longer capital, but puniſhable only by fines, 
and in caſe of inſolvency, by a year's impriſonment. *' Ss, 
Sucn were the principal regulations made by the two charters, ſigned at Run- 
nimede: and it is not eaſy to find any thing in them for a good king to except 
againſt; unleſs in the manner of their being extorted; and becauſe in what related 
particularly to the barons, their dependence upon him was leſſened, and the revenue 
of the crown impaired. There is not the leaſt notice taken in them of the laws of 
Edward the Cunfeſſur; though the barons were abſolute maſters of the conditions, 
and Jalm granted all that they pleaſed to preſcribe; ſo that, in all probability, they 


never really intended a revival of thoſe laws, but only made uſe of them as a pre- 


tence to gull the common people, and draw them into their party. Fohn was too 
imperious, griping, and rapacious in his nature, and too much uſed to indulge theſe 
paſſions in the height of their irregularity, to be eaſy under any retrenchment of his 


833 


Joux. 


Tux exorbitant power of ſheriffs, and their abuſe of it, have been frequently — 


power and revenue: and he could not digeſt the diſhonour * he ſuffered in being 


compelled to give.up ſome rights of the crown, which were enjoyed by the king of 
France, and all other European princes in their reſpective territories, The barons, 


fearing he might fly off from their agreement, took their meafures to keep it from 


being violated: and obliged him to conſent, that they ſhould chooſe * five and twenty 


of their number, to ſee that the two charters were obſerved ; and in caſe he or his 
ʒjuſticiary broke any of the articles, four of thoſe five and twenty barons might | 


M. Pari. | 
Theſe twenty-five barons were, the earls of Clare, 
Albemarle, Glouceſter, Winchefter, Hereford, Nor- 


don, Gilbert de Laval, Robert de Ros, the conſtable 
r 
W. Mule, Geffrey de Stty, Roger de Motobray, 


felk, and Oxford, W. Mareſchal the younger, Robert de Hunting field, Rich. de Montfichet, und . dt 
Fitz Walter, Gilbert de Clare, Euftace de Veſcy, Albiney. | 3 8 
Hugh Bigad, W. de Mowbray ; the mayor of Loun- 
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demand reparation; and if this was not done within forty days, they were to give 


notice to the reſt; who, with the community of the nation, might compel him to 
it, by ſeizing his caſtles, lands, and poſſeſſions, till; he gave ſatisfaction to their con- 


tent, ſaving the perſons of himſelf, wife, and children. All perſons that pleaſed. 


might {wear to aſſiſt them in that compulſion, and to obey the: orders of the major 
part of thoſe twenty-five barons: and Jobn iſſued-writs, to oblige all his ſheriffs, 


officers, and others throughout the realm, to take the ſame oath; to ſeize tlie 


| eſtates. of ſuch as." refuſed it; and within a fortnight after ſuch: refuſal, to (ell all 


their chattels, and apply the money thence, axiſing to the relief of Paleſtine. 
Twelye Knights, were. alſo to be choſen in each ſhire at the next county- court, to 
enquire into evil cuſtoms, and corrupt practices of ſheriffs, and their miniſters, 
foreſters, and other officers, in order to their being aboliſhed conformably to the 
3 Jobn engaged to do or procure nothing; that might either revoke or 


diminiſh the liberties therein contained; or, if he did, it ſhould be void: and of no 


effect. The barons ſwore likewiſe to obſerve them; and, for a further ſecurity, 
the governors of; the caſtles of Narthampton,'.Kevikuorth, Notingham, and Scar 
borough, were to take an oath for doing with them what a majority of the 
hve canſervators of the charters ſhould: order: and well- affected perſons, that would 
keep, their oaths, were always to have the government of thoſe caſtles. It Was 
agreed likewiſe 4 that the barons * ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Londen, and arc 
ng have the cuſtody of the tower, till the next Auguſt 1 5 ; ſaving to the 
King his farms, rents, and debts, and to the city, its [liberties | and free cuſtoms: 
but tif all things were, reſtored to the barons according to the orders of the twenty⸗ 


five conſervatars, and oaths were 8555 to theſe all oH — vox it was nor ther 
kin 's fault, that | * | 


4+; © 


4 to them Whit hereditary right, he TEST granting — petitions of moſt of 
the. ſujtors, till Twly,16, by which; time, an inquiſition might be made into their 
rl rights: but yet gaye up the caſtle of. Rocheſter to archbiſhop Langton, with ſome 
others, of which he. claimed, by ancient right to have the cuſtody. The - whole 
Canfaltion concluded with orders, on .7obn's part, for obſerving the peace, and for 


ſwearing to the obſervance of the charters all oyer Exgland; and with a general 


ardon. to all. perſons, remitting all crimes and tranſgreſſions from the foregoing 
25 after to the day of the treaty; and the barons having renewed to him their. 


| homages, which i they had formerly renounced, when they tock up armes, and bad 


The war be- 
ing renewed, 
the barons in- 
vite over 
prince Louis 
of France to 
take the 
crown. 


him defiance, returned to London, Jul had deſired from them a certificate, of theit 


Having done that. homage, under yours ſeals: but though they had promiſed to give 
him hate ver ſecurity he pleaſed. (except caſtles, and hoſtages)-for their keeping the 
gk now made, they abſolutely. refuſed to do {o;: n __ not fail of Ming 
um, With 0 96 their Me ee. i 40-8 get 4 18. hh _ aq 
81. Fans. of j joy, 2t Hazing, carried all their pwr an: :provided as 
925 975 ined ſufficiently. for the performance of What had been granted, they 
ht 1 ir buſineſs done: and appointed a turnament to be held, on July 6, at 

2 Fares Robert Fitz. Halter had diſcovered any plot for delivering 
Londen into oh 5 hands, or whether he was only apprehenfive, that the abſence 

of the nobility might tempt ſome of the citizens to form and execute ſuch a deſign, 
he wrote to William de Albiney,; repreſenting the great importance of keeping a 


place that ſerved them for a ſure receptacle, in tir hands, and defiring that the 


' Pat. 17 128 m. 21. n. 105, g d. * Clauſ. a7 Jak nn Nymer, i. 201. . Paris. 
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turnament might be put off till Monday, July 14, and be then held between Stanet J. 
and Hounſlow, by which means their forces would be kept in the neighbourhood N 
the city. It was there held with great pomp: but it ſoon appeared that a peace © 8 
made wich diffidence on both ſides, and with evident marks of that diffidence Qill 
ſubſiſting, cannot de of long duration. They ſeem to have abated ſeveral of 
their firſt demands prudently enough, ſince the extorting of too many and too 
diſadvantageous conceſſions from the crown at once, and in a way of violence 
might endanger the loſs of them all by a ſpeedy revocation: but their methdd. of 
ſecuring them, by appointing conſervators with extraordinary powers, was an un- 
natural one, utterly unknown to the Englijſb conſtitution. The forcing every body 
to fwear to obey the orders of theſe new potentates, under the pains of forfeiture 
of their perſonal eſtate and confiſcation of heir real, till they complied with ſo un- 
 precedented an imunction, was as violent and tyrranical an act as any they could 
complain of int Fuß r conduct. 5 The ſupereminent authority of the conſeryators, 
however neceſſary it might appear in that juncture, was new, gdious, and apt to 
raiſe envy, even in their own party; their powers were too great to be laſting, and 
their number too large to continue long united. It was the very thing that ohn 
laid moſt to heart, and which made him appear deſpicable even in his own eyes; 
whilft every body about his perſon was continually ſuggeſting to him, how low 
he was fallen, what a mean figure he made, that he muſt be the jeſt of all princes, 
«and the contempt of ot To le, whilſt he ſubmitted to be an underling to, 
« twenty-five kings, that lorded i er r e 
jon had returned from the conference to Windſor full of grief and vexation; and 
grew ſilent, reſerved, and melancholy with theſe reflections; and removing thence 
to Wincheſter, paſſed in a few days to the Je of Wight*, where he lived retired 
from all the world, and conſidered with the few friends he had, What meaſures to | 1 
take for the recovery of his power. He had one great advantage over his enemies, "TY 
being ſtill poſſeſſed of all his caſtles, and the places of greateſt ſtrength, in the | 
kingdom: and he fent orders to all the governors, to put the fortifications into the 

beſt condition they could, and fupply them, in the moſt private manner, with pro- 

viſions for a long defence. The times * were too diſtracted to allow a regular col- 

lection of the crown revenue; there were no more pleas in the exchequer, or in the 

ſheriffs courts throughout the tealm, ſcarce any body paying their rents, or obeying 

him in any point: it behoved him without loſs of time to make the beſt uſe o 

what treaſure he had ſaved; and as he durſt not truſt the Engliſß, he ſent into 

Guienne, Hlundrrr, and Germany to take into his pay a body of Brabantins, and 

what other forces he could raife in thoſe countries, with orders to be at Dover by 

Michaelmas."' He diſpatched agents, and got Pandulf to go along with them, to 
Rome, to procure the Pope's aſſiſtance; who readily interpoſing in his behalf, on 5 
Auguſt 24, declared the accommodation between him and the barons null, as ex- | 
torted by a terror that might make an impreſſion on a man of the greateſt firmneſs*, 

exhorted the latter not to infift on it, but return to their duty; and excommunicated 

in general, all diſturbers of the peace of the king and kingdom; committing the exe- 

cution of the ſentence to the biſhop of Wincheſter, the abbot of Reading and Pandulf, 

and ordering archbiſhop Langton, and the biſhops of England, on pain of ſuſpention, 

to publiſh it every Sunday and holiday in all churches throughout the kingdom, It 

was perhaps Jobm's reſentment againſt the Londoners, who were the beſt ſupport of 

his enemies, and had deſtroyed the many parks and houſes he had in the neighbour- 

hood of their city, that put him.upon 5 writing, on July 21, to the king of France, 

with whom he was treating about ſome depredations N on both ſides ſince 

the triice, * that he had ordered the mayor and ſheriffs of London to let the French 

'©- merchants carry off their goods from London without any obſtacle; but if they 

I Parts..." '* Roger de Wendover.” mer, l. 26% 204, 205. I. 208: . 203. 
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N. would not do ſo, he might diſtreſs the citizens thereof, that were in his power, 
3 15. t as he thought fit; and for his own part, he ſhould not look, upon the truce as 


« broken on that account.” TI mention this, becauſe it ſeems to have been-the 
onely foundation fot the calumny, mentioned by M. Paris, and charging Jahn with 
forging letters, diſperſed in foreign countries, to repreſent. the Engliſb as apoſtates; 

Tux firſt efforts of a number of independent perſons engaged in a common aſſo- 
ciation, are uſually vigorous; and their general view being the ſame, their union 
frequently laſts till they have gained their end: but then they naturally cool; and 
ſucceſs opening a large field for a diverſity of ſentiments, paſſions, and intereſts to 
operate, it becomes in a manner impoſſible to keep them together, and make them 
act with the ſame ſpirit, ſteadineſs, and concert as before. When the barons were 
making their accommodation with Jahn, ſeveral of the northern noblemen, the firſt 
promoters of the inſurreftion *, did not like the terms, and declaring their diflent, 
retired to' their homes: where: they ſought ways and means to break the treaty, 
which they diſapproved; plundering people, and committing other hoſtilities, 
When FJabn ſent commiſſioners to ſwear all perſons to the obſervation of the late 
charters, he ordered likewiſe his ſheriffs and other officers at the ſame time to col- 
le& his revenue: but wherever thoſe barons prevailed, the officers of the exchequer 
were hindered in this work, were ſeized and ill treated; which made him ſuſpect 
the faith of the barons in general, and apprehend that the oath for the obſervation 
of the charters was only meant for a bond of affociation againſt himſelf, This 
was done to diſtreſs John; and to provoke him the more, they made a terrible 
havock of his houſes, parks, and foreſts in the north; actions of ſuch a nature; 
that the biſhops apprehending the war would be renewed, uſed their good offices 


with both parties to engage them to keep the peace; and got them to agree upon a 


meeting, on Auguſt 16, at Oxford. The barons repaired thither with a vaſt train 


of followers: but John being as yet in no condition to come as well attended, fent 
meſſengers to complain of the injuries he had received, and to excuſe his not com- 
ing, for fear of their great numbers. Another meeting was appointed about ten 
days after at Stanes; where Jobn's commiſſioners appearing, proteſted in his name, 
that it was none of his fault, if the late treaty was not obſerved ; and moved the 
biſhops to publiſh the Pope's. general excommunication of all that diſturbed the 
peace of the king and kingdom. It was well known, that this cenſure was levelled 
at the barons, their accomplices and adherents: and Langton abſolutely refuſing to 
publiſh it, he was thereupon ſuſpended by the prelates, to whom the execution of 
the bull was committed from entering the church, and celebrating divine ſervice, 
notwithſtanding his appeal to Rome; whither he was going to aſſiſt at a council, 
called by Innocent to meet on the 1* of November. His refuſal did not prevent its 
being publiſhed by the biſhop of Wincheſter and other prelates: but as the cenſure 
was general, it was little minded by either the nobility or the citizens of London. 
The barons returning thither prepared for war; diſtributing the governments of 
counties to the principal perſons among them, who had the beſt intereſt in each; 
and by an exerciſe of the royal prerogative, conſtituting them likewiſe juſticiaries 
within their ſeveral diſtricts. Some of them went into the country to fortify their 
caſtles, and ere& new ones: whilſt thoſe that ſtaid in London, ſent for V. de 
Albiney from his ſeat of Belboir caſtle, and committed to him the cuſtody of that 
of Rocheſter; which archbiſhop Langton, making a diſhonourable uſe of Job's 
entruſting hi with it, delivered into their hands, when he ſet out on his Ru 
voyage. 
Joux had paſſed about three months 3 in the Th of Wight, in a ſtate of ſuch 

retirement and indolence, that he became the jeſt of his enemies, and ſeemed to 


Haller de Coventry, The government of to Robert de Rox; of Lincoluſpire to W. Albiney; 
Eſſex was given to Geffrty Fitz Piers; of Norfolk of Cambridge and Huntingdon ſhires to Saher de 
and Suffolk to Roger de Creiſſy; of Northunberond Duiney earl of M inchgſler. M. Paris. 
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mind nothing but taking his diverſion on the ſea, and engaging the cl tb f « 


| ſeamen}; particularly thoſe of the Ci ts; a point wherein he ſucceeded, and 7 7 νν e 
which proved of more cm a 25 ric than the bebe, a eue FI 
The true reaſon of his ſolitude and inactivity was, that he waited the return of his 
agents from Rome, and the coming over of the foreign troops, which he had ſent 
Hugh de Boves and others to levy in Germany and Flanders. M. Paris fays, that 
this commander, embarking at Calais on September 26, in order ' to land at Dover 
with forty "thouſand men, which he had enliſted in thoſe parts, met with ſuch a 
ſtorm, that alb his fleet being wrecked, he was drowned himſelf, and of his forty 
thouſand ſoldiers, not a man eſcaped. But this is a monſtrous account, differing 
from all other writers: and it is very certain, that Job, ſetting fail about Michael- 
mas from the Ie of Wight, found, upon his arrival at Dover, an army of foreigners, 

Poitovins, Gaſcons, Flemings, Brabantins, and Germans, ſufficient to make h - 
maſter of the field, and enable him to lay fiege to Rocheſter Caſtle. Robert Fita 
Walter marched from London to Dartford in order to relieve it: but, finding all the | 
bridges in the way broken down, and all paſſages poſſeſſed by an enemy much 
ſuperior to him in number, retreated back to London. W. de Albiney, however, 
with a garriſon of an hundred and forty knights, and their followers, made a — 
defence for two months: till the walls being beaten down by military engines, and 
his proviſions, after eating all their horſe fleſh in the place, failing, he was forced to 
ſarrender on St. Andrew's day at diſcretion. John had found the ſiege very ex pen- 
five; and had loſt abundance of men before the caſtle: and was fo irritated on theſe 
accounts, that he would have put all the noblemen and gentlemen, taken in it, to 
death, if Savary de Mauleon had not repreſented to him, that it was uncertain how 
long the war might laſt ; and if ſome of his own knights ſhould chance to be 
taken, they would be treated in the ſame manner, by way of repriſal. This conſi- 
deration prevailed with him to ſend W. de Albiney, M. de Lancaſter, W. de 

Einesford, Tho. de Moulton, Oſbert Giffard, with others of the beſt quality, to Corfe 
Cafe, and diſtribute the reſt of the noblemen in other caſtles: but all their followers, 
except the croſs-bowren, who had done the moſt miſchief to the beſiegers, he 
ordered to be hanged. _ Ea N e ee, dec e 
Axcugtsnor Langton, in the mean time, arriving at Rome , was ſo clearly con- 
victed of intelligence with the barons, and encouraging them in their inſurrection, 
that his ſuſpenſion was confirmed by the Pope on 3 November 4, in the great council 
there aſſembled: nor was it the only mortification he underwent. He had formed 
the deſign of governing all the eccleſiaſtical affairs in the kingdom, by getting his [1 
brother Simon Langton, a man of no merit, and generally odious, choſen archbiſhop. | | l 
of York: but Innocent, knowing his ambition, vacated that election; and enjoining | | 
the chapter to ſend deputies to the council in order to the choice of Walter de Grey "Mi 
biſhop of Worcefter, whom he charged them on their obedience to elect; this laſt. | 
being elected, was confirmed, and received his pall upon giving ſecurity for the pay- ' 
ment of ten thouſand pounds ſterling. The confirmation of the ſuſpenſion of the | 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was publiſhed in the beginning of December, in the abbey _ | 

of S. Albans: and ſent from thence to all the cathedral and conventue! churches — 
England, in order to be notified to the kingdom, The Pope had likewiſe, in the | h | 
| the ſame + council, excommunicated all the ck »f barons that were in armes againſt. 1 j 
Jabn, by name, with all their aſſiſtants and fayourers, particularly the citizens, of... 1 
London; and had laid the city, as well as the lands of the barons, under an inter- 
dict: and after the council broke up, in a bull dated December 16, he publiſhed 
theſe cenſures, which ſoon came to be known in England. They gave a terrible 
blow to the cauſe of the barons, whoſe affairs had ſuffered greatly by the taking of 
en Chron, Mailroſ. . Paris, 3 Clauſ. 17 Joh. m. 16. d. . Paris. % 
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Jon x. fo many noble perſons in the caſtle of Rocheſter : and whether it was the terror of 


8 


A. D. 1215. 


A. D. 1216. 
— NS 


theſe cenſures, or becauſe their party was finking, they were now deſerted by ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable of their number , particularly by Gilbert Fitz Rainfray, 
and the conſtable of Cheſter ; who renouncing their aſſociation, returned ta John's 
obedience. 

Tus prince was now in a flouriſhing condition: and had raiſed forces enough 
to compoſe two mighty armies; with one of which he marched northwards: 
and the other he left under the carl of Saliſbury and Falca/ius, de Breant, to repreſs 
the excurſions of the barons at London. This laſt took the caſtles of Bedford and 
Hanſlape, belonging to W. Beauchamp and V. Mauduit, about the lame time that 
Tunbridge Caſtle was reduced by the garriſon of Rocheſter : and the two generals 
leaving very numerous garriſons in thoſe of Vindſor, Berkbamftede, and Hertford, to 
ſtraiten London, and hinder the paſſage of victuals thither, marched into Eſſex, and 
the ſhires that formerly compoſed the kingdom of the Ea/t- Angles, taking the 
caſtles, deſtroying the houſes, and waſting the lands of the barons. , Jaln proceeded 
in the fame manner in his march northward, taking the barons caſtles that lay in his 
way, till he came about Chriſtmas day to Netingham; from whence he ſummoned 
the ſtrong caſtle of Belvoir, belonging to V. de Albiney, who had left it well pro- 
vided with every thing to ſuſtain a long ſiege : but the garriſon ſurrendered. it, on 
December 27, upon the threats of their lord's $ being put to death, if they did not 
give it up immediately, without any capitulation. 

Ox reaſon of John's march into the north was, an invaſion lately made. i into 
England by Alexander, a youth about eighteen years of age, who, had lately ſuc- 
ceeded his father William in the throne of Scotland, This prince * had inveſted the 
caſtle of Norbam on October 19, and, after haying lain before it till the end of 
Nevember, had been forced to raiſe the ſiege, and retire home with his forces, 
without having gained any advantage, but what he might in time receive from the 
male-content barons of Northumberland, who had done homage to him af Felton, 
The Brabantins and foreign troops in Jeb pay, made horrible havock in their 
miarch upon all the lands of the barons: and are faid to have committed great. 
cruekies. The nobility of Yorkfbire fled at their approach; and leaving their 
eſtates at their mercy, took refuge in Scotland; doing homage, and ſwearing fealty 
to Alexander, on January 11, in the chapter-houſe of Melrgſi. John purſued, 
them, ſetting fire to all their houſes and farms, which in the hurry of their depar- 
ture they had left unburnt; their deſign being to deprive, his forces of whatever. 
might ſerve for their ſubſiſtence and convenience; and taking, poſſeſſion of their 
caſtles, committed them to Robert de Viepont, Brien de Liſle, and Geffrey de Lucy, 
with orders to compleat the deſtruction he had begun upon the lands of the fugi- 
tives. The barons of Northumberland, unable to oppoſe; him, and deſpairing of 

after their open revolt, and ſwearing fealty to a foreign prince, followed the 
example of thoſe of Nuiſhire: and burnt their ſeats, farms, corn, villages, and 
towns, according as Jabn advanced. Thus Mitfard and Morpeth were conſumed, 
by the flames on January 7, Alnewick on January , and Werk on January 11, and 
on the 16® of the ſame month, Roxburgh, with its ſuburbs, was laid in aſhes, 
The next day he made himſelf maſter of the town and caſtle of Berwick, and 
in three days more of Hadington, Dunbar, and other places; which were all 
burnt, as Berwick likewiſe was in his return; * John himſelf beginning the inglori- 
ous work, by ſetting fire to the houſe in which he had lodged himſelf, Having 
thus reduced all the caſtles, of the barons, from London to the borders of Scotland 
(except one in Turzzſbire belonging to Robert de Ros, and that of Mont Sorel in 
Tr ha committed all between the Teeſe and the Twede, to the caltody of 


| : Rymer, i. on . * Chron, Mailreſ. 3 M. Paris, | 
* nd Hugh 
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Hugh de Baliol and Philip de Hulcote, with à good body of troops to defend the 

country: and marching with the reſt of his atmy to the borders of Wales 

ron caſtles in thoſe parts; demoliſhing ſome, and putting good garriſons into 

others. "J'S" | * 
Tux barons were now teduced to a very low condition, having ſcarce any place 

of defence left, beſides London: and ſeeing their ruin uhavoidable, without 


the aſſiſtance of a foreign power, they reſolved in concert with the chief men of | 


the city, to ſend Saber earl of Winton, and Robert Fitz Walter, with letters under 
their ſeals, to Philip king of France, to ſend hib fon Louis over with an army to 
take poſſeſſion of the throne of England. They made no ſctuple of rejecting John, 
to whom they had fo often ſworn allegiance; but the difficulty was' how to cook 
up a title by hereditary right for Louis, that the nation, which knew no other rule 
of ſucceſſion, might be drawn in to eſpouſe his cauſe: and in defect of better, 
made uſe of the pretences ſet forth in the conference on this ſubject before Pope 
Innocent, and in Louie's declaration ſent to the abbot of S. Auguſtine's Canterbury. 
Their firſt point was to ſet aſide John; for which, beſides that he hatl no right to 
the crown whilſt his nephew Arthur was living, there were two reaſons aſſigned ' ; 
one was the ſentence given againſt him in the court of peers at Notingham, in his 
brother Richard's reign, upon his return home from captivity; by which he had, 
for raifing a rebellion in England, and joining with the king of France, been de- 
clared guilty of treaſon, and adjudged to forfeit, not only all his poſſeſſions, but all 


his future claims in England. The other was founded on the judgment of the 


peers of France, pronouncing him guilty of Arthur's murder, and declaring all his 
territories in France forfeited. Theſe pretences were both weak, becauſe Richard 
had pardoned the firſt forfeiture, and the latter did not relate to England: and 
therefore another was advanced, grounded on John's reſigning the crown, and mak- 
ing the kingdom tributary to the Pope, ſubjecting it to a foreign power without the 
confent of the barons; who had taken armes on account of an act, which, being 
ſubverſive of the conſtitution, and altering the nature of it, was in effect a renun- 


ciation of the royalty. The next point being to make Louis the next heir in blood, 


it muſt be obſerved, that of Henry IT's five ſons, William, Henry, Richard, Geffrey, 
and Fobr, the three firſt were dead without iffae; Gefrey was likewiſe deceaſed, 
leaving Arthur, who had been murdered by John, and Elanz, (till living: * and of 
that king's three daughters, Maude the eldeſt, and Jane the youngeſt, were both 
dead, and only Eleanor, queen of Caſtille, ſtill ſurvived. Maude, being married to 
Henry V, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, had by her Henry VI, duke of os 


vinces; Ingelburge, married to Waldemar II, king of Denmark; and Mauda wife of 


Geffrey count of Perche. It is needleſs to mention the deſcendants of theſe two 

ladies: but Henry VI had iſſue, Henry, duke of Saxony and count Palatine, 
Otho IV, emperor of Germany; William, from whom the dukes of Brunſwick and 
Lunenburg are deſcended; Agnes, wife of Othy count Palatine ; and Irmengarde, 
married to Herman marqueſs of Baden. All theſe, with their iſſue, were in the 
order of ſucceſſion entitled to the crown before Ekanor, the ſecond: daughter of 
Henry II, or her children, of which there were four now living, viz. Henry I, 


king of Caſtille; Berengaria, wife to Alfonſo king of Leon; Blancbe, tnarried- to 
Loms of France; Urraca and Eleanor, both married. It was neceſfary for Lows, - 
when he ſet up his wife Blanche's claim to the crown of England, to have recourſe: . . 


to various pretences in order to elude the prior right of ſo many different perſons 
of imperial, royal, and other the moſt illuſtribus families in Europe: and, to. ſet 


aſide the claims of Eleanor, daughter of Geffrey, elder brother to Fabn, and of all 
t final, Margam. MM. Paris, p. 208. Chron: M. Therne, col. 1868. Sandford's General Hh. 


of England, p. 69. the 
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the deſcendants of his eldeſt ſiſter, he made uſe of Jobn's on abſurd dectrinen, 


living ought to ſucceed, preferably to the ſon or daughter of a deceaſed elder. bro- 
ther or ſiſter. Thus all the ſons of Henry II being dead, but John (who, it was 
pretended, had forfeited for treaſon before he had any iſſue, and thereby: barred his 


future children, as well as incapacitated himſelf) and that king's eldeſt, daughter 


Maude being alſo deceaſed, he maintained the right of ſucceſſion to be veſted in 
the onely ſurviving daughter Eleanor. His wife Blanche was indeed but a younger 
daughter of this Eleanor: but as neither her mother, nor her brother the king of 
Caftille, nor her elder ſiſter the queen of Leon, laid any claim to the crown of Eng- 
land, Louis therefore aſſerted Blanche's title to be good; it not being fit, that ſhe 
ſhould loſe her Habt! in the order of cen through their lilence or N of 
claiming. 

Tuts is the ſum of what w was alledged to patch up a ſort of title for Las- 
whom the male - content barons pretended to chooſe, and invited over to be their 


king; in hopes that a great part of Jahns foreign forces, conſiſting of the ſubjects 


of France, would deſert from his ſervice, when the ſon of their own monarch a 
peared in the field. Philip would not let his ſon accept the invitation of the barons, 

till they had ſent over twenty-four young noblemen as hoſtages. for their \Gdelity: 
and then, whilſt Louis was preparing for his expedition, he ſent over the caſtellans of 
5. Omer and Arras, Giles de Melun, and other noblemen, with ſeven thouſand men 3, 
who arrived, on February 27, at Londen... The barons ſtood in need of thoſe haps 


cours, Jahn being returned with his army out of the north, and hovering about 


the city, as if be propoſed to attack it in form: but finding it too difficult an en- 
terprize, turned into Eſjex, where he took the caſtles, of Pleſſeis, Heveningham, and 
Colchefter. The barons intereſt in that country.-was now leſſened by the death of 
Geffrey Fitz Piers, commonly called Mandeville; who had lately married Fobn's 
divorced. wife. 55555 heireſs of the honour of .Gluceſter, and was killed by one of. 
the "French knights, in a turnament, at London. The citizens of this place, elated 
(4 the French ſuccours, and their ſacceſs in deſtroying a fleet of ſixty- 
five pirati al veſſels, which had for ſome time blocked up the mouth of the Thames, 
laughed equally at the Pope's excommunication, and at the ſhews of beſieging the 


. city. John, ſeeing no likelihood of ſucceeding 1 in ſuch enterprize, marched with 
his forces into Rent to ſecure the Cinque ports in his intereſt, in hopes of diſtreſſing 


London by ſea, and to oppoſe Louis, if he ſhould make his deſcent in that country. 
Tuts young prince having got fix hundred ſhips and eighty cogs together at 
ais, under the command of one Euftace, a pirate, for the tranſportation of his 
forces, lalled from thence, and landed at Stanore, in the Ne of Thanet, on May 21: 
but his fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm, could not join him till two days after. 
Jobn had propoſed to have fought him at ſea; and had with that view aſſembled a 


great number of ſhips from Lynne, Yarmouth, Dumwick, and other places: but this 


fleet 175 1 by a ſtorm, all his 3 7 — in his land _— Wen 


SES 


as Sos. to give a colour to his uſurpation-of the his father; becauſe he n 
and to defeat the right of repreſentation in of ſurvivorſhip, while Eleanor, is” father's elder 


ur, {on to his elder brother, had, after he got 
poſſeſſion, procured the courſe of deſcents to be 


altered in Normandie, by enacting that the younger 


ſon ſhould be preferred before the ſon of the elder 
brother (Cuftum. c. 25, 99.) and attempted. to in- 


troduce, or rather hes & the like method of 


tranſmitting inheritances in this realm: and an en- 
try was made in one of the plea- rolls in his reign 
for that purpoſe by his 1 command. Henry III, 

who * in as bad, if not a worſe, fituation than 


1 


brother's daughter, was living, made à like fruitleſs - 


attempt, and, with a ſhameleſs diſregard of truth, 
trahſthitted'to Ireland a decret afferting the cuſtom 


of ' England (Rot. Clan ſ. 13 H. i. m. 14. d.) 


Non ejt con ſuetudo vel lex in terra Anglie, guad filia 
fratris alicujus pr imogeniti ante patrem moriuntis; 
fratrem minorem patri immediate Rare at, 


boy debeat N 


. Paris, -* 3 Rad. Ni toer, f. 116. 


ing 
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ing reaſon to' ſuſpect his foreign ſoldiers might deſert him in a day of battle, he left Jons. 
. „„ 
Burgh, and retired out of Kent to J Dag. 


the caſtle of that place in the cuſtody of Hubert de 


Guilford, and from thence to Vincheſter. In this retreat, he met Guals the Pope's 
legate, juſt landed from France; who purſuing his maſter's orders, excommunicated 
Louis by name, all the French that had either come with him, or been ſent over 
before him, all his adherents, and thoſe of the barons, all the clergy and religious 
of London, that had ſaid divine ſervice, notwithſtanding the interdict and excommu- 
nications lately denounced by the abbot of Abingdon ; and partic ularly Simon Langton, 
who had been the chief inſtrument of ſpiriting them up to ſuch an act of contu- 
macy. Louis, in the mean time, took Rocheſter Caſtle on * May 30: and having made 
himſelf maſter of all Kent, except the caſtle of Dover, came, on Thurſday, * June 2, 
to London, where he received the homage and fealty of the citizens and barons ; 
taking in his turn an oath to put them in poſſeſſion of their rights and eſtates, The 
French hiſtorians ſay, he was crowned ; but this is a great miſtake, for no biſhop durſt 
attempt to uſe the right of unction to an excommunicate perſon: and though he 
took upon him to grant lands and titles, and made Simon Langton his high chan- 
cellor, yet even in theſe grants, he aſſumed only the ſtyle of Domini Regis Franciæ 
primogenitus 3, and uſed on his great ſeal Fleurs de Lis Semee; but neither took the 
title of king of England, nor dated his charters by any year of his reign i, according 
to the method of our chancery, nor ever quartered the armes of the kingdom. 

Tux greateſt part of John's foreign forces conſiſted of Flemings 5, and other vaſ- 
ſals of the crown of France: who immediately quitted his ſervice, not caring to fight 
againſt the heir of that crown; ſcarce any remaining with him but the Gaſcogns, and 
ſome Poitevins, upon which laſt he could not rely. Thus deſerted, he was not able 
to make head againſt his enemies in the field: and had no party to take, but to retire 
towards Briſtol and Glouceſter, after having put ſtrong garriſons into Windſor, Wal. 
ing ford, the Devizes, Corfe, Wareham, and other caſtles, Louis, to improve the op- 
portunity offered him by the weakneſs of his adverſary, ſent William Fitz Piers earl 
of Eſſex, Robert Fitz Walter, and W. de Hunting field into Efſex and &, Fol, who 
reduced a great part of thoſe counties: and marching himſelf into Suſſex, took all 
the fortreſſes in the country; but could not quell V. de Collingbam, who, with a 
thouſand archers, made incurſions from the woods and foreſts in thoſe parts, killed 
ſeveral thouſand of the French in different rencounters, and held out all the time that 
theſe hoſtilities laſted. There was no attacking this man in the faſtneſſes, wherein he 
kept, without great diſadvantage : and the caſtles of Riegate, Guilford, and Farnham, 
being ſurrendered, Louis marched to Winchefter ; taking the city on June 14, and 
eleven days after, both the king's and biſhop's caſtles. Thither Hugh de Neville 
came to him, and made his ſubmiſſion; delivering up the caſtle of Marlborough : 
and by the ſurrender of Odibam and others, he became maſter of all the country as 
far as Corfe-coftle in Dor/et/hire. He made but an indifferent uſe of this ſucceſs, 
in beſtowing the earldoms of Wilts and Suſſex on the count of Nevers, a French 
nobleman, who oppreſſed the people to ſuch a degree, that he was not only deteſted 


himſelf, but rendered the name of his maſter odious. The avarice of the count 


was in other reſpects very prejudicial to Lours; for being commander in chief of the 
forces employed in the ſiege of Windſor, when he had reduced the caſtle to the point 
of ſurrender, he took a ſum of money from the caſtellan, and retired with his army, 


Tas firſt ſucceſſes of Louis ſtartled every body that had as yet adhered to Jahn; 


whom they knew to be generally hated, and looked upon his cauſe to be deſperate. 


Auna. Waverl. ib. * Trivet, Mad. Neuſir. 3 Rymer, i. 21, 221, 2. + Thereis 
an original charter of his preſerved in the Hariqan Live 4, B. 37. which is dated in Ob/idione 
Hereford. A. D. 1216, Novemb. 21. 5 M. Paris. Chr. unſlaple. | l ; 
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Jonn. This is ſaid to be the reaſon , why the earls of Warenne, Sali Bury, Arundel, Albe- 
N marle, and Oxford deſerted kim, and ſubmitted to Louis; who was ſo much en- 
AY: conraged by the promiſing aſpect of his affairs, that he had, on * June 14, ſum- 
moned all the prelates and nobility of England to come to London, and do him 
homage. Among others ſo ſummoned was Alexander king of Scotland; and this 
prince, purſuant to his orders, raiſing a body of forces, advanced to Carl; i/le, on 
Auguſt 8; taking the city, but not the caſtle : and marching through the middle of 
England, came to London, and did the uſual homage, upon Louis, and the Engliſh 
barons ſwearing, that they would not make peace with Jobn without his concurrence. 
Theſe were fair appearances, but yet attended by ſome diſaſters, which put a ſtop to 
his current of ſucceſs, The northern barons raiſed a ſmall army, and inveſted 
ork; but unable to take it, were glad to compound for a ſum of money to raiſe the 
fiege; and attacking afterwards Barnard's caſtle in the palatinate of Durham +, 
Euſtace de Yeſcy was there ſlain, to the utter diſcouragement of their party, and ruin 
of their forces, which diſperſed upon that accident. V. Mareſchal the you nger 
had got Worceſter to declare for Louiss: but it was, on July 17, recovered by his 
father the earl of Pembroke, the earl of Cheſter, and Fulk de Breant, who ſoon after 
recovered and fortified the Ie of Ely. The Cingue ports fitting out a fleet for John's 
ſervice , iritercepted a great ſupply of men, armes, and proviſions, coming from 
France for the ſervice of Louis: and whilſt they interrupted the communication v.i.h 
London by fea, Hubert de Burgh infeſted all the neighbourhood of Dover by continual 
excurſions, The caſtle of this place was, at this time, reputed the key of England: 
and Louis, after he had taken Wincheſter, putting a ſtop to his conqueſts in the weſt, 
had marched back with his army, and inveſted it on July 22; but found, it a more 
difficult work than he imagined. Hubert de Burgh, the governor, was a vigilant, 
brave, and experienced officer; and having a garriſon of an hundred and forty knights, 
beſides a large body of gentlemen, and other reſolute warriors, repulſed the French in 
all their aſſaults with ſuch ſlaughter, that Louis, in a rage, ſwore he would not 
raiſe the ſiege, till he had taken the place, and hanged all the garriſon. It was a raſh 
vow ; he lay before it fifteen weeks, till after the deceaſe of his competitor, and was 
forced at laſt, after loſing all that time before it, which he might have employed 
infinitely more to his advantage, in ſubduing the middle and north parts of the 
kingdom, to quit the enterprize. But what did him ſtill more differvice *, was his 
excluding the Engliſb from his councils and confidence; conſulting only, 5 the 
French, and putting them at the head of all affairs, and into the government of all 
fortreſſes: which raiſed their vanity to ſuch a height, that they were imprudent 
enough to upbraid the others, with being traitors. Louis himſelf ſeemed to treat 
them as ſuch, ſince he did not reſtore them their lands: and when he had reco- 
vered their caſtles, 5 os them to himſelf. This ill uſage was the reaſon, 158 the 
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ſei 7 — contribute to he reſolation 9 (which the viſcount of Melun declared 
with his dying words) Louis had taken, to'puniſh' all that had adhered to him againſt 
Fi as traitors to their Tord, to baniſh them for ever, and to root all their families 
out of the" nation. gia : « 
Feha's death IxXXNIy. Tux Ale of the Chimit þ Mit is is of plate "that the ul of 
and character. Saliſbury, - whoſe earldom Louis gave to the count of Nevers, went to him at firſt, 


- V'Chron. Job. Abb. Pariburg. el 1 Paris, 1 ; Chiron. Aale, 5 + Chron " Dianftaple.... 
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not ſo much to do him ſervice, as to obſtruct his meaſures, and diſcover his councils 
and correſpondences. But however this was, the earl, after he had returned to John 

was very active for this prince's intereſts: and raiſed the fiege laid to, Exeter , by 
ſome of the barons; whom he put to flight, and took ſeveral of them priſoners. 
Whilſt Louis was loſing his time before Dover Caftle, the barons about London raiſing 
an army *, took the caſtles of Berkhamſted, Hertford, Cambridge, Norwich, Oxford, 
and others; making themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the country of the 
Eaſt- Angles, Jobn had been employed moſt of this time in the 3 marches of. South- 
Wales, taking the caſtles of Reginald de Braouſe (who, with Llewellyn, prince of 
North-Wales, whoſe daughter he had lately married, had taken the part of the 
barons) and in railing there and in the weſt an Engliſh army, on which he could 
depend. When be had got a conſiderable body of forces together, he marched from 
thence into Nor fol, to ſtop the progreſs of the barons : and having waſted their lands 
in that country, advanced to the relief of the. caſtle of Lincoln, beſieged by Gilbert de 


approach: and ob having gained his point, and waſted the Me of Axholme, belong- 
ing to the Mawbrays, who had taken part with Louis, returned into Norfolk, . After 
paſſing a few days at Lynne, which he ſeems to have made the rendezvous of his forces 
in thoſe + parts, he reſolved to return and aſſemble all his forces in the middle of 
England 5, in order to venture a battle with his adverſarics : and leaving Lynne about 
October 12, marched the ſhorteſt way into Lincolnſhire. This lay over 5 the waſhes 
between that ſhire and Norfolk, a dangerous paſſage by reaſon of the flowing in of the 
tide, which covers them at high water: and not timing it well, he loſt all his car- 
Tiages, treaſure, portable chapel, regalia, and baggage. This being a very great loſs, 
affected him exceedingly; and the more fo, becauſe he was indiſpoſed; though he 
continued his journey? by Sleford, till he came, on October 16, to the caſtle of 
Newark, * where he died, on the 19 of that month, of a dyſentery; his bowels 
being buried in the abbey of Croxton, and his corpſe in the cathedral of Morceſter, 
between thoſe of S. Ofivald and S. Wulſlan. | e N 

_ 9GriRALDUs' CAMBRENS1s, ſpeaking of Jobn in his younger years before he 
came to the crown, repreſents him to be of a ſtature ſomewhat above the middle 
fize, and handſome enough in his perſon : but of a light, trifling, variable mind; 
fond of eaſe, averſe to fatigues ; indulging his appetites, and prone to corruption; led 
eafily into ill ways; harſh to all that attempted to reclaim him; effeminate ; iven 
to pleaſure, and much fitter for the wars of Venus, than thoſe of Bellbna. M. Paris, 
and the monkiſh writers that follow him, provoked at Fobn's exactions on th 

church, exaggerate matters to his prejudice in many caſes, particularly in their 
charge of irreligion, and the legend of his applying to the Miramomolin of Mo- 
rocco for protection, after he had ſubmitted in all things to the Pope, and placed all 
his confidence in the protection and ſupport he was to derive, from Innocent ; and 
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Gand, whom Louis had made earl of that county. Gilbert raiſed the ſiege upon his 


in forwarding Aſcenſon day a week, purely to get a pretence for repreſenting Peter 


of Pontefraf, as a true prophet, after he had been hanged for his falſe predictions, 
and the dangerous ſeditious reports he .and his ſon had ſpread about the nation. 


But this prince's ſloth, indolence, inactivity, and cowardice appear too remarkably 


in the general tenour of his conduct, particularly in the loſs of Normandie, to 
admit of any doubt: and it was, perhaps to cover the laſt of theſe defects, that he 
affected to bluſter, talk big, and, threaten furiouſly on many occaſions, though never 
more than in the midſt of his diſgraces. Such airs are certainly very ridiculous, 
| * Chr D le. M. Paris. 3 Chron. Dunſlaple; | Pat. 18 Job. m. 18. n. 6. 
i Ted. Nl. 2 462. Rob, Glue. EH Paris Rad, Figs _ 7 Brady's Hiſt, of Engl. 
vol. ii. p. 516. id. -Trivet, Chron. Job. Petriburg. Annal. Eccl. Wit rn  Topog. Hiern. 
Dit. iii. c. 50. r OWE CURLY? 
when 
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Jon. when a man's affairs are evidently in a ruinous condition : and when he dares nor 
Dine ſtir a ſtep to fave them, to be then bragging of what great things he will do in 
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futurity, is a ſure mark of a wretched underſtanding, and an arrogant imperions 


nature, which were undoubtedly a confiderable” part of John's character. He 


knew not how to treat any body well: and * of his carriage to the 
nobility was inſupportable. He certainly followed his own nature, though 


per- 
haps the conſciouſneſs of his uſur pation, making him deſpair of being ſerved out 


of principle and conſcience; might diſpoſe him likewiſe to it, when he laid it 
down for the rule of his government, to do every thing with an high hand, and to 
govern purely by terror. It is a way indeed that uſurpers generally take, perhaps 
by the neceſſity of their affairs, becauſe they have no right either to the obedience 
or love of thoſe that chance to be their ſubjects: but it is an unnatural one, and 
muſt fooner or later end in ruin, according to the circumſtances of times, and the 
capacity of the perſon that governs. Fobn had very mean natural parts; and 
though he had ſonie craft, the eſſence whereof lies in falſhood, he had no judg- 
ment: and acting the tyrant in all ſhapes, he ſoon involved himſelf in difficulties 
that were to him inſuperable; the opinion which every one entertained of his be- 
ing faithlefs in his promiſes, and implacable in his revenge, hindering the nobi- 
lity, that had joined Louis, from returning to his obedience, when they came to 
know the miſchiefs ready to fall upon them by the French meaſures. The pride 
of his heart would not ſuffer him to corre& the ill meafures he had taken, and 
rendered him incapab'2 of advice; his uſurpation ſhewed the rapaciouſneſs of his 
temper: and his ſubjects had little reaſon to expect he would be more tender of 


their rights and properties, than he had been of his nephew Arthur's. They ac- 


cordingly, and more eſpecially the clergy, ſuffered under him oppreſſions and 


exactions they had never known before; and the nobility, who had found great 


eaſe under his father's reign, by commuting for perſonal ſervice by very moderate 
ſcutages, felt under his theſe ſcutages vaſtly enhanced, and (what was ſtill worſe) 


had their eſtates * ſeized in many caſes for want of immediate payment. 


IT appears from the P:pe-rolls of his reign, that in the firſt eight years of it, 


there were ſeven ſcutages collected; the firſt, third, fourth, and fixth aſſeſſed at 


two marks, the ſecond at three marks, the fifth at two marks and an half, and the 
ſeventh at twenty ſbillings a knight's fee; beſides one in his twelfth year at three 
marks for the expedition to Ireland; two others in his thirteenth for Vales and 
Scotland, the former at two marks, the latter at twenty ſhillings, and another in his 
ſixteenth year at three marks for the fervice of . There are taillages, 
ſome on his own demeſnes, others laid alſo an thaſe of his barons, in eight dif- 
ferent years of his reign; but only the groſs ſums laid on towns or manors are men- 
tioned in the Pipe-rolls. As to the rates, Hoveden ſays, that in A. D. 1200 was 


_ aſſeſſed at three ſhillings a ploughland, and in A. D. 1207, M. Paris ſays, he took a 


thirteenth part of all the moveables, as well of the clergy as laity. This laſt writer 
informs us, that in A. D. 1205, he levied an infinite ſum of money upon the nobi- 
lity that would not follow him beyond ſea: and in A. D. 12 10, extorted an hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds from the clergy. It is obſeryable in the Pope-rolls, that 
the fines which he took from thoſe that did not go on the expeditions to which they 


were ſummoned, but ſtaid at home without leave, exceeded the rate of the ſcutages, 


and were both paid together. The compoſitions he forced religious houſes to make 


from time to time, ſeem to have been accounted for by particular commiſſioners, 


and not by the ſheriffs: and his other illegal exactions, mentioned by hiſtorians, 


probably were levied in the ſame manner. This renders it impracticable to make 


any computation thereof 3 though we may reaſonably ſuppoſe them to have been | 


© Ret. Pip. 7 Job. Nerf. & Suff. Henr. di Criketot, &c. 
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full as exorbitant as they are repreſented, or he could never have been ſo univerſally 


deteſted, as he appears to have been by all orders of men throughout the nation. 


Joux was firſt married to Jabel, the youngeſt daughter of William earl of 


Glouceſter : but having no children by her, was divorced from her; and ſhe was 
married afterwards to. Geffrey Fitz Piers, the ſecond earl of Eſex of that name, 
and upon his deith'to Hubert de Burgh carl of Kent. | His ſecond Wife was Habe, 
daughter of Aymir count of Engouleſme, whoſe conduct gave him no little pain, and 
afforded him continual occaſions of jealouſy. He had by her two, ſons, Pi. 

Henry, born October 1, . D..1207,who fucceeded him in the" thiens; 
1 born January 6, A. D. 1209, who was afterwards earl of Cifrmoall, 52 


| of the Romans; and three daughters. Theſe were, 1; Fane, born Tuly 22, 
Fi 1210, and granted at firſt to Hugh de Lufignan, eldeſt fon of "Hugh count 


de Ia Marche, but married on June 25, A. D. 1221, to Alexander king of Scor- 
land, by whom ſhe had no children; dying on March 4, A. D. 1238, without 
iffue. , 2. Eleanor, married, A. D. 1224, to William Mareſchal the younger, earl of 
Pembroke, who dying A. D. 1234, | ſhe thereupon made a vow of chaſtity: 
afterwards, againſt her brother's inclinations, married Simon Mont fort earl of "oy 
ceſter ; and upon the death of her ſecond huſband, A. D. 1265, retired into France 
with her children. 3. Jabel, born, A. D. 1214, and married to the emperor 
Frederic II, on July ns A. Loo 1235, at Wormes; ſhe died December I, A. D. 1241, 
in childbed. ; 


_ His natural iſſue were, 1. «Richard, begotten on a daughter of che earl of Wa- 
renne, and called Richard de Wareme; who married Robefit, daughter and heir 
of Fulbert de Dover, and had by her two daughters, ui. Lora * to William 
Marmyon of Polefworth in Warwickſhire ; and Jabel wife of David de Strabolgy 
carl of Athole. 2. Geoffrey Fitz Roy, who died A. D. 1205, in an expedition to 
Paitau. 3. Jobn*, a clergyman and prebendary of Shireburn.”; 4. Henrys, who 
had a grant of Robert Fitz Walter's eſtate in Cornwall, and to whom his brother 
Henry III gave the manor of: Waltham. 5. Oſbert Giffard, who had a grant of 
part of the eſtate of Thomas de Arderne in Oxfordſhire. 6. Oliver 5, begotten of one 
Avice (who ſeems to be of the family of Tracy) — called Oliver de Durdent ; he 
had grants of the manors of Hume and Jonge, and is ſaid to be buried at Weſt 
minſter. 7. Foane*, begotten on Agatha, a daughter of Robert earl of Ferrers, 
and married to Llewellyn prince of North-Wales. Robert. of Glouceſter makes 
Jobn de Curcy, the famous conqueror of ler, to be one of this prince's natural 

pe. but this is evidently a miſtake. There is however mention made of others, 
; " 7 Reginald, 3 Swynulf, and ? Eudo; though none of them gave riſe to any noble 
Family, whoſe great actions could put it on an m equal foot with Ne TEAR? 
been diſhonoured by the luſt of their father. 3 . | n 
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DireQting to the principal Matters in this Vol Uu. 


[N. B. 2 poveral INDEX to the whole, with the Names of Perſons and Places, 
will be added to the laſt Volume.} . N 


A 
\ BAR 1, account of him, 52, 68. 


Acmon, 11, 12. 
Adminius, 98. 

Alla, a Saxon chieftain, arrives in Britain, 198. 
Defeats the Britains, ib. Aſſumes the title of 
king of the South-Saxons, 15. 

Alla, king of the Northumbrians of Deiru, 209. 


| Ethered, king of England, 296. 


Atius, 172. f | 

Aegricala ( Julius] ſent by Veſpaſfan legate into 
Britain, 120. Reduces Angleſey, 121. The 
North of Britain, 122. And the lowlands of 
Scatlund, 123. His project for reducing re- 
land, 124. Rout the Caledenians, 125. Re- 
called, 126. | 

Alaric, invades Tiely, and threatens Rome, 169. 
Rovted by Stilico, 170. 


Alavichus, chief general of Honorins, 171. Offers 


to betray his maſter, and is put to death, ib. 

Alban (St.) the firſt Britiſh martyr, 1 36. 

Albano (cardinal) ſent legate to make peace be- 
tween England and France, 522. Excommu- 
nicates Richard Cwur de Lion, ib. 

Albinus (Clodius) proprætor in Britain, 132. Sets 

up for emperor, 140. Slain, ib. 8 
Albion, whence fo called, 4. | 
1 15 of Oſtui, king of the Northumbrians, 

230, 5 | ; 
Arid king of the Northumbrians, 254, 261. 

ed, archbiſhop of Yor, crowns Harold, 354. 

And Wilkam the Conqueror, 392. 

Alexander, prince of Scotland, does homage to 

Bas. 810. Is knighted by him, 814. Being 

ing, he invades Northumberland, 8 38. Joins 

the barons and ſwears to Louis of France, 841. 
Alfred, fon of | Bthelwlf, goes to Rome, 288. 

Anointed by the Pope, a89. | Re- anointed king 

of England, 298. Defeats the Danes, 299, 
300. Improves his dominians, 301. En- 
courages learning, 302. Declares Landon the 
metropolis of England, ib. Founds Oxford, 303. 

Builds a great number of caſtles, 305. Invaded 

” freſh by the Danes, whom he defeats, haraſſeth, 

and drives out of the country, 307, 308. Pro- 
vides for the defence of the kingdom, ib. The 


firſt monarch of England, 309. Divides. the 


kingdom into counties, hundreds, and tythings, 
ib. His laws, 313. His inſtitutions, 315. An 
account of his works, 315. His 8 family, 
and character, 316, 317. 3 
Alleatus, * murders 44. oh and ſets himſelf up 
or emperor, 146, Is defeated and fain, 7b. 
es, 19. PETER. IM 
2 


Hlobrites, 16, 18. * N WITS. 
Ambroſins ( Aurelius] a Roman, defeats the Saxos, 
197. Slain, 199, 200. . 
Adr ed. Ceaſter, taken by ſtorm, 198. n 
Angleſey, a feat/ of the Druids, 32. Reduced by 
d I 13 And by Agricola, 121. 
;ſehn, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 471. Quattels © 
with William Rufus, th, Got | 
Recalled by Henry the firſt, 484. 
pay him homage, ib. Conteſts 
of inveſtiture of prelacies, 489, 
| journey to Nome, 491. Plocures laws 
againſt the marriage of the clergy, 501. Dies, 
502. . \ | 
Hpoll?'s winged temple deſcribed, 5 . 
Arderyth, the occaſion of a battle fought there, 210. 
Arthur, king of Gwent routs Cerdic, 201, Di 
and buried at Glaftenbury, 203. The inſcrip- 
tion on his grave-ſtone, and his corpſe found, 
ib. Account of his battles, n. 205. | 
Arthur, Plantagenet duke of Bretagne, born, 717. 
Declared heir of the crown of England, 744, 
45. Received after his uncle Richards A. 
by the eſtates of Anjeu, Touraine, and Maine as 
their prince, 713. Taken at Mirebeau, 596. 
Murdered, ib. | 
Aae, of armes for all orders of men in England, 


700. | 
4 ſr ſucceeds his father Edward the firſt, 321. 
. a law for the encouragement of mer- 
chants, ib. Invaded by the Scots and Danes, 
whom he defeats, 321, 322. Founds a collegi- 
ate church at St. Burten's, ib. Dies, 323. 


Attacotti, 162. CHER 920 | 
. Auguſtine, the monk arrives with abundance of 


religious monks at the f Thanet, 222. Con- 
verts £thelbert, ib. Tries in vain to get the 
Brits biſhops ſubmit to him, 224. 
Aulus ws, ſent with an army into Britain 99. 
His forces ready to mutiny, ib. Gains a Vidbry, 
PTY q pens eee 
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. N, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 509. 
His ſcheme of founding à college at Hakin- 
ton, . wy | x 
Berea — U up armes to extort liberties from 
Jon, Bad.  Apply:to the Pope, 829. Received 
into London, 8 30. Force him to paſs Magna 
Charta and Charta de Forgſta, 831. Offer the 
crown to prince Louis of France, 39- wife 3p 
Barres (William des] taken by prince Richard near 
Mante, 721. Eſcapes after giving his parole, 16. 
Incenſes Richard, 744. 1 
Battle of Creyford, 194. Chardford, 199. Tynt rt 
as 


A en 571. His 

vaſt expences in the war with France, 572. His 

character, 37 5. His quarrel with Her. ll, 578. 
Articles againſt him, 588. His behaviour at the 
eouncil of Northampton, 589. Flies beyond ſea, 
593- Reſigns his ſee to Pope Alexander, re- 
ceives it back, and is made a monk, 595. Pro- 
ceedings in foreign parts, 632, & ſeq. His ob- 
ſtinacy and violent meaſures, 61 1. 
nicates the biſhops of Londen and Sarum, and lays 
an interdict on the kingdom, 613. Allowed to 
return home, 616. His meaſures to prevent 
prince Henry's coronation, 622. Interview with 
Henry I, 624. Returns to England, 628. His 
proceedings there, 629. His death, 631. 'The 
meaſures, he propoſed to take in England, 632. 
His canoniſation, 635. 8 

Belge, 7. Their original, 18. Drove from their 

territories, 22. Seek new hahitations, ib, Set- 

tle colonies in Britain, 23, 24. 

Benedict ine Rule, attempt made to introduce it into 
England, 240. 328. | 

Renedtine Monks, eſtabliſhed in England, 328, 

Peornulf, king of Mercia, 275. 

Zerit, 4 Britiſh chieftain, flies to Rome for protection, 
99. Promotes an invaſicn, ib. 

Biged ( Hugh) rebels againſt Henry II, 661. Sub- 
mits, 668. | 

Biſhops of Ergland, their precedency ſettled, 430. 
Inhibited to adjudge any perſon to the loſs of 

life or limbs, ib. 9 

Braouſe (William de) murders Trahern: Vaughan, 

775. Refuſes to give hoſtages to John for his 
168 and flies to Ireland, 809. Driven thence 
he retires to France and dies, 812. 

Bretagnt, whence ſo called, 169. 6 

Brigantes, q, n. 10. Aſſume the name of Cum- 

4 bri or — n. = FAS | 
iges, variouſly named, 9. 

Brichtric, king of W:/t-Saxons, 282. 

Britain, its ſituation and name, 3. Its firft inha- 
bitants, 7. Planted by a colony of Celtæ from 
Picardie, 16. Time of its being peopled, 21. 
Its ancient ſtate, 22. Receives a colony of the 
Belge, and is invaded by Divitiacus, 26. Its 
ſtate. at the time of Julius Cæſar's invaſion, 79: 
Invaded by him, 85. Its ſtate from Czfar”s laſt 
expedition to the invaſion of the emperor Clau- 
dius, 97. Its ftate after the Romans quitted it, 


Brita, derive their knowledge of letters from 
the Romans, 37. Their religion, 38. Man- 
ners and cuſtoms, 71, 216. Colour their bodies, 

4. Tribes or 77; State when invaded 

| 57 Cæſar, 79. Chooſe Caſſrvellaun general, 91. 
Send to Auguſtus to ſue for peace, 97. Make a 
general inſürrection, 116. Defeat the Romans, 
117. Converted to the Chriſtian faith, 132. 
Settle in Armorica, 168, 171, 195, 1975 a 
to the Rimans for ſuccours againſt the Scots and 
Pits, 112. Their condition when they in- 
vited the Saxons over 187. Their diviſions after 

| Arthur's death, 210. Not ill treated by the 
"IIS... 1 
ritiſþ 3/tes firſt diſcovered by the Greeks, 41. 

Briten - huis, or Ars Britamica, 150. 


Bryn-gwyn, or Brei, 70... We 
Nane (quien) "af olently treated and ſcourged 
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by the Romans, 11. Is defeated and dies, 118. 
_ Barrhed, king of Mia, 225. 9% 


C 


C7 DWALLON, prince of North-IWales, de- 
feated by Edwin, 226. Joins Penda, and 
defeats Edwin, 228. Kills Ofric, and defeats 
bis army, 229. Is lain, and his army routed 
by Ofwald, ib. N 
Caer-Carador, 110. 6 
Ceſar; invades Britain, 8 3. His firſt deſcent on it, 
5. His ſecond expedition, 89, N 
Caius Caligula, propoſes to paſs into Britain, 98. 
Builds a watch- tower near Boulogne, ib. 
Caledonians, 125. Invade Britain, and defeat the 
Romans, 131. Conquered by Severus, 143. 
Calphurnius Agricola, proprætor in Britain, 131. 
Camalodu num, 115. 
Cangi, 108. 
Cantabrians, 154. 
9 archbiſhop's right to crown the king, 
25. 
Canti? 101. z i 
Canate, ſaluted king, 340. Puts a great many of 
the nobility to death, h. Marries Em widow 
of Ethelred, 341. Goes to Rome, 342. Dies, 
43- 
2 king of Denmark attempts an invaſion of 
| England, 440. Is aſſaſſinated by his brother, 441. 
Caracalla, gets his brother Geta aſſaſſinated, 144. 
Caratacus, prince of the Cattuvellauni, 100. His 
wars againſt the Romans, 101. His Character, 
105. Delivered up priſoner, 110. His ſpeech 
to Claudius, 111. n 
Carauſius, commander of the Ronan navy ſeizes 
Britain, 144. Proclaimed emperor, 146. Mur- 
dered, 76, 
Carta de Fore/ta, 833. 
Carthage, n. I 55+ 
Cartiſmundua, queen of the Brigantes, 110. Mar- 
ries Vellocatus, 113. ' e 
Carvilius, 94. | 
Caſſivellan, 52. Choſe general of the Britains, gi. 
eſerts the Belgic Britains, 93. Submits to 
Cæſar, 94. 
Caſwallon-lawhir, ſlays Sirigi chieftain of the Pic, 
and routs his forces, 187. d 
Ceadwalla, king of the W+/i-Saxons, 277. 
Ceangi, 104. 8 
Ceaulin, king of the 1Ve/?-Saxons, 207. 
Celtæ, called by various names, 7. Cecile in Ger- 


many, 22. Hf 

Celtick Gault, ſeek refuge in Britain, 24. 

Cenau, or Kenan, 139. 

Ceni- Magni, 94. | 

Ceola and Cl, kings of the Vt Saxont, 208. 

Ceolred, king of Mercia, 268. 

Geolul 5 king of the Wift-Sqxons, 225» 

Geolulf, king of the Northumbrians, 262. 1 

Cerdic, his arrival, 199. Defeats the Britains, and 
kills Natan-lend, ib. Founds the kingdom of 
the W:/t-Saxons, ib. | 


Chad (St.) made biſhop of York, 236. And of 
Litchfield, 240. | X 
Charta Magna, 8 33. | * 0 
Cheſter, battle there between the Welſh and Ner- 

thumbrians, 217. SEE 
Chri/tian ra inſtituted, 191. 


Chrocus, king of the Alamanni, 160. | 
Church of England, firſt ſubjected to the ſee of 
N Rome, 412, &s g c 


* 


Cimbri, — 


. 
| Ce HET — » - — - _— — 


I 
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Gimbri, 22. Call'd Celto-Scythe, ib. Quarrel 
among themſelves, 23. Part wa them remove 
into the Weſt of Europe, ib. 
Cingetorix, 
222 why ſo call'd, 198. 
renden, council there held, its eonſtitutions, 685. 
Clantdia Rufina, a Britiſh lady, and a chriſtian, 134. 
Clautlins, emperor, 99. Arrives in Britain, 101. 
Wig! Britannicus, I 209 bined; 4 6, 
O. their marriages L 01, 51 
33, 676. Their privileges, 25 
Exempted from duels, 689. Their oath of 
© fealty, 615. Their murder made a capital crime, 
with Louffestten of eſtates, 689. 
Clodius Albinus, declared Ceſar, 140. f Kills bim- 
ſelf, 2b. 
Cigidue nus, of the Dobuni, 107, 13 , 
Coil, father of 22 137. King of 3 
Britains, 163. 
Coin, adulterated, 514, 700. 3 773. 
Colama or n 137. * 
Colonia Lindum, 149. 
Conan le Petit, ear of Richmond, Soak to the 
dutchy of Breta „ and quits Nantes to Hen. II. 


775 Reſigns E retogne to hn nd 
ki . Geffrey, 598 | 
Concani or FA 154. | ul 
5 heireſs of Bretagne, ſeized by ber huſband 
tze carl of Cheſter, 770. pr = 3 271 Di- 
vorced from Ds by and married to G Timer: 
an 794. 
3 1 viſits Britain, 150. 
Sale ſurnamed the Great, born, 147. "His 
Character, 148. Dies, 149. 
Conflantine, ufurps the empire in Britain, 170. Put 
to death, 1 
Con ts Ohh: declared Caſer, and refdes in 
| itain, 136. Marrics Helena, daughter of Coil, 
22 His character, ib e Britain, 147- 


Coricem, 108. 


1 

nt Ii monuments of the "OF" WY 103. 
— oaths, 392, 396, 785. 
Councils of nobility, their power, 243. 
'Countil eccleſiaſtical, held at Arles, 149. 
© Courcy (Fobn de) ſubdues Ulfter, 711. 
| CTY allegiance to John, is taken 8 trea- 
95 . 
Curt, eccleſiaſtical divided from the civil, 441. 
Creccanford, © now Creyferd, a decifive battle 

—— there between. the. Britains and PRs 


Os Jab. de) ſent legate into England,” 514. 
Crida, founds hh kingdom of Mercia, 200. 


Croiſades; to the Holy 469, 555, 793» 714» 
c (Robert) governor of Durham killed hes 


Curtebilin, prince of the Cattive vellauni, „ | 
Cuthred, king of the W 281. 
won King of the Wy Saxons, 226. 


ry 


= 


to the crown, pg . 
5 lend ts her obedi IT En- 
at the battle of che 


_ 
hn 3 Stephen, 533. 


88 


ol, 689. 


Comes to onde London, 
BA "Knights Fender II. — 205 


ne of the b king of" | 
Dermei Mac Morragh, king of Leinſſer . 


lit into [reland, 640. Dies, 64 ! 

Deucaledonians, 1 g * 
Didius Gallus 2 bree . Irs 
* tain, 112. 


Pier; proclalmed et = pu I 2 . 
2 Exiguus, 
rh bl computer I 91. ; 


ear of our 
Ne Plus of Pi pd Got * Hate or 
E Areſander and Agefilau, 


Dit abou Eafter, and the eccleſiaſtical ton. 
? about cee of aredilhogs of Canter 


bury, $63, & ſeq. 
about the coultitutions of Clotenden, 584, 


85 
PE... king © of hd: n Ind 


Britain, ib. 41 e = 
FA ˖˙* ww ̃ ̃ ͤ-0-!ũ!YJ.- 
Domeſday beok, egg" #1 a 
Druiges, derive. their deſcent From Plat, 2 
count of them, 27, & ſeq. \ of nds 

Their, religion, 38. Their judicial and 
ltative authority, 48. Subject to A Chief 

Druid, 71. Extirpated by the 1. 114. 
Duel, à way of trying cauſes introduced by the 

Normans, uled'in etifninal caſes, 468, 567. 

1 103. 


Po (..] 324;,, His charater exe, 326, 


- . 1 - 

4 _ . * - © G3», +> - N 
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BORD, ſon of Eikalbert, 8 e 224. 
Eadbert, king of the Nor: dans, * 
© Reduces the Strach-Cluyd Britains, . 


1 queen of the, -Sarons, 28 rl 
king «& 


22 les, their kingdom founded 
4 2x Converted, 225. 
Eafter, diſpute about the time of k it, 283. 
Ebs-flete, called e a * 
fought there, 
Beckjafticatpowes diſtin from the a, boo. 
e reat en of the 
3 in ies, 329. Rowed on 


e 330. Anginted king 


331 
Edger Aich, lineal heir to-the crown of England, 
81, 391. Goss to: Scotland, 404- ies 
ſiſter to king Malcolm, 405. Is joined by 
the Danes, and ſeveral of the ITS. and be- 
ſieges York, 406. Submits to, Villiam the Cen- 


. Fa Goes to the” Hely Land, 444. 


eſtores his. nephew Edgar to the throne of 
Scotland, 470. Taken priſoner a (PR of 
Tinerchebrays but-ſet atliberty, 4 


Eagar, king of Scotland, 4yo. 8 
Zena bug of Englond, drives GPM 
the Northumbrian 8 323+ . Dies and i is 


buried at G enbury, 32 EO 
Edmund, : Ou _Ironfige, 339- {Defeats the 
Wk: 64, l , k 
Fake pre Ss 12125 e Marcia, 337: "His 


„„ o. Is hanged, &c. 341. 
Edward, 52 7 5 named the elder, el b 
Ethelwald and "he . whom be deleath 318, | 


IS Defeat N 8 5. 


2 y * 0 


1 N D 


ibs 1 | 
Eduard (St) fon of Edgar, king of England, 221. 
Murdered by his ſt 5 . 
Eqward the Per, aſcends w throne, 346. 
Marries \&githa, Godwin's daughter, ib. His 
Makes a treaty with Godwin, 


character, 347. | 
380. Seals the crown on William duke of 


ormandie, 352. His death, 356. Canoniſed 

for a ſaint, 573: + 272 | . 

Edwin, king of Northumberland, 209. . Converted 
with his nobles to Chriſtianity, 22 5. Routs 
Cadwallion's army, 226. Flies to Redwald king 
of Ea/t-Angles for protection, 227. Eſcapes be- 
ing aflaſſinated, 228. Is ſlain in battle together 
with his ſon Osf id, ib. | 

Edwin, earl of Mercia, aſpires to the throne, 391- 
Rebels againſt William the Conqueror, 403. Sub- 

mits, 404. Killed, 424. 
Edi, king of England, divorced from his queen, 
ho is moſt barbarouſly treated by Odo, 325. 

Egbert Pren, king of Kent, 274. 

Egbert, firſt monarch of England, ſubdues all the 
Saxon dominions, 284, 285. Reduces the hep- 
tarchy toa 7 286. Invades Wales, 287. 

E:frid, king of the Northumbrians, 246, 260. 

E lanor of Guieme, married to Hen, II, 557, En- 
_ her = to rebel, 651. Is arreſted, 
652. Set at liberty, 715. erns England 
_ RichardT, 7 * Carries Frames, to 
him, 746. Reprimands her, ſon 5 for fa- 
vouring the biſhop of Eh, and hearkening to the 

fals of the king of France, 753, 754. 
Fetches Blanche of Caſtill; to be married to 
prince Louis of France, 788. Dies, 797. 

Eleutherus, biſhop of Rome, Britain's converſion. in 
his time, 132. | „ 

Elections to the ſee of Canterbury, 505, 5 12, 533, 
654, 708. 

to other ſees, 586, 687. 

Eh, the ſee created, 502, 512. 

Enon-Urdd, king of Cumberland, 137. | 

England, its ſtate at the Norman invaſion, 382. 

Erippe, wife of Zanthus, taken priſoner, 49. En- 

eavours to get her huſband killed, 50. Is flain 


Er temuin, founds the kingdom of the Eafi-Saxons, 
206. | 
Ermanfrey, biſhop of Sion, the Pope's legate depoſes 

m__ Stigand, 414. And other Engliſh 


biſhops, 416, 417. | 
Ethelbald, king, of Mercia, 268: - f 


Ethelbald. king of England, 280. 
1 OG Fad His converſion 


© herſelf, ib. 


Ethelbert, king of Kent, 208, 221. 
to Chriſtianity, 222 
Ethelbert, king of England, 296. | 
Ethelfrid, king of the Northumbrians, 209. De- 
feats the Britdins near Cheſter, 217. Routed 
and killed, 227. 1 
Etbelburd, king of the W:/#-Saxons, 280. 
Eihelred, king of Mercia, 268. N | 
Ethelred, anointed king of England, 332. State 
of the kingdom in his time, ib. Invaded by the 
Danes, 334. Purchaſeth a peace with them, 
ib, 335. Marries, ib, Fits out a very large 
„ 337. Is deſerted, and takes refuge in the 
Iii 1 Ms, 338. Dies 339. | 
Ethelric, 209 . 4 | 
Ethelwolf, king of England, 287. Makes grants 
to the clergy, 293. Marries Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald, 295. n 
E xcommuntcations abuſed, 580. 


* 
* *% ; ſp; 1 53 * y 
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' Flemings, planted in L437. Mot $03. 


E X. 
FOERRERS lui Amade catlof Deriy, 
785. * Wo | 
Fifeburgers, who, 31g. Ware 
Fitz Piers (Gere) made chief juſticiary, 774. 
His expedigion into I ale, 775. Made carl of 
EH, 785. Dies, 826. | 
Fitz Walter ( Robert  confprring againſt John, flies 
to France, 8 16. Made general of the army of 
the barons, and is received into London, $ 8 
Flambard (Ralf) favourite to V. Rufus, 456. 
Attempt to ſeize him, 457. Impriſoned by 
Henry I, and eſcapes, 483. Invites Robert Curt- 
hoſe to make a deſcent in England, 485. 


Foreſt laws inſtituted, 437. Moderated, 9. 

Forfeitures ſor treaſon, 2 * ex- 
tended to the dower of the wives of the guilty, 
nor the children born or begotten before 2 


crime, 700. 


The Franks, 181. 


Fulk Rechin, count of Anjou, marries Bertrade de 
Montfort, 461. Gets poſſeſſion of Maine, 503. 


© Be 


ALLDACHna Halbuin, 1 30. WW 
Galgacus general of the Sale 125. 
Gallia Braccata, 19. | 
Galloway, the princes of it ſhake off the Scotch 
yoke, 667, Subdued, 674. 105 
Gaule, a deſcription of the country, 10. Its go- 
„„ N 
Geffrey biſhop of Coutances made juſticiary of Eng- 
land, 420. 
7 


of Anjou, marries empreſs Maude, 517. 
| ed Plantagenet, and why, 519. Invades 
Normandie, 528. Makes a truce with Stephen, 
| $30 Reduces all the Lower Normandie, 542. 
Refigns Normandie to his ſon, and dies, 556. 
His will, 566. 8 
Geffrey de Magneville, earl of Eſſex, ſeized by 
G GET Oo of this: ebels againſt his 
Frey, ſon of Geffrey of Anjou,, rebels againſt hi 
4. Hen. 11, 566. Made count KF Nantes, 
567. His death, 568. 2 Are 
Geffrey duke of Bretagne, ſon of Hen. Il, knighted, 
695. His treachery to his father, 795: His 
death, character, and actions, 716, & ſeq. I 
General ſurvey of England, 435. 
Germain (81.)| & the Haren and 
main (St.) gains a vi over axons and 
"Pias, 87 Sh. Eres ſeveral colleges and 
ſchools, and conſecrates Dubricius archo of 


Landaff, 185. | 
2 by Robert Fitz Hlamun, 


Glamorganſhire conquered 
66. 
lawvill (Ralf de) takes William king of Scotland 
near Alnewich, 667. Tutor to John count of 
Mortain, 707. Reſigns his poſt of chief juſti- 
ciary, 738. Goes to the Holy Land, and dies at 
Acon, 742. 


* 
- 


G - 


Glaftenbury abbey, a tumult there, 4 39- 
Geawin earl of Kent, c. his riſe and actions, 342» 


& ſeq. He and his ſons raiſe a rebellion, 349 
His death, 35. 1 Set 
Gomerians, ae Celtæ, 11. Make an irruption | 
into greater Armenia, ib. Called Scacæ or Sag, 

and Galli, 12. Why called Gigantes, ib. | 


Grand aflize 2 e, e 

Grants made to the clergy, 292 

Gration, emperor, betrayed and killed, 167, 5 68. 
10 | FY Grey, 


* 
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Grey (Jahn ot 6 of Norwich, choſen arch- Henry the fecond, fon of Geffrey of Anjeu, and cm. 


biſhop of Canterbury, 806. His election an- 
nulle d, 807. Made lord juſtice of Ireland, 812, 
Comes thence with troops to aſſiſt ohn, 820. 
Sent embaſſador to the emperor Otho, 825. 


H * 


2 DR IAN, emperor, viſits Britain, 127. 
Makes a vallum of earth ſeventy-· three miles 
long, 128. 
Ham and Hamilcar ſent in ſearch of the weſtern 
coaſts of Europe, 41. 
Hirdicnute, king of England, orders Harold's corpſe 
to be dug up, and his head to be cut off, and 


his body to be thrown into the Thames, 345. 


Dies, 346. 

Haro!d the firſt, farnamed Harefect, king of Eng- 
land, 345. 

Harclil, the ſecond, duke of e- Saxons, 351. 
Sent embaſſaãdor to the duke of Nermandie, 35 3. 
Alpires to the crown of England, 356. Þe 
feats the Nortuegians, 359. Defeated and killed 
at the battle of Haftings, 360, & feq. Founder 
of the abbey at Waltham croſs, 390. His ſons 
make deſcents in England, 404, 405. 

Hajlings, the memorable battle there, 389, 390. 

Hebrides, 48, 54- | 

Helena, daughter of Coil, and wife to Conflantius 
Cilerus, 47; 

Hengift and Horſa arrive at the I. of Thanet, 
192. ( Horſa ſlain) 194. And FHengi// makes 
league wich the Pics, 195. Dies, 198. 

Henry the firſt, fon of William the Conqueror, quar- 
ik with prince Louis of France at Cheſs, 445. 
Seizes the legacy left him by his father, 447. 
Gets the Coffentin on a mortgage from his bro- 
ther Robert, 4 37. Strengthens himſelf there, 
459, 46r. A Robert to fave Rauen, 462. 
Belieged in Mont S. Michel, ib. Seizes on the 
throne of England, 480. Crowned at H- 
minſter, 481. His charter, and meefures to ſe- 
cure the kingdom, ib. Marries Maude daughter 
of Malcolm, king of Scotland, 48 5 Accom- 
modates matters with his brother Robert, 487. 
Proceeds with rigour againſt the Beleſmes and 
ochet diſaffected perſons, ib. Diſputes with An- 
un about the inveſtiture of prelacies, 489, 490. 
Founds the : abbey of Reading, 491. Takes 
Meaſures to ruin his enemies, 492. Conquers 
Normandie, 495, 496. Conſents to the Pope's 
inveſtiture of prelacies, 497, & ſeq, Redreſſeth 
ſome grievancies of the Engliſh, 5o0. Marries 
his daughter to the emperor, 503. Takes * 
eautions againſt troubles in Normandie, ib. De- 
clares his fon William ſucceſſor to the throne of 
England, 506. But his fon is drowned, 509. 
Marries Adelais of Louvain, 511. Goes into 
Normandie, 513. Declares empreſs Maude his 
ſucceflor to the throne of England, and marties 
her to Geffrey of Anja, 517. Taken ill and 

dies, 519. His will, children, character, and 
laws, 520, & 1eq.. | 

Henry de Newburg, fon of Roger de Beaumont, firſt 
earl of I/arwick, and governor of the - caſtle, 


03. | | "i 

* of Bleis, biſhop of ¶incheſter, gets his brother 
Stephen crowned king of England, 525. Made 
the Pope's legate, 533. Submits to Maude the 
empreſs, 542. Conſpires againſt her, 544. Be- 
ſieges her in J/incheſter, 546. Robs the abbey 
of Hyde, and burns it, 2b. Deprived of his 
„ legateſhip, 551. Quits England, 565. 1 8 


3 


preſs Maude born, 519. Arrives in England, 
505 Knighted by the king of Scotland, « 5. 
nveſted in the dutch) of Normandie, 5, 
Marries Elaaner of Glieme, 557. Lands in 
England, 558. Makes a compromiſe wit. 
Stephen, 559. Paſſeth over to Normandie, 260. 
Returns to England, 563. Crowned King, 
His meaſures to ſecure the peace of the .. 
K Makes an expedition into ale, 50. 
ets poſſeſſion of Nantes in Bret gene, 568, 569. 
Quarrels with Prance, 5 72. „ cane to im- 
ve his revenue, 573. Dif... s with arch- 
iſhop Becket, 577, & ſeq. Provides againſt 
Becket's meaſures, 596. Makes an alliance in 
Germany, 5 Raiſeth 2 tax for the 77 
Land, 599. Wars with F-ance, 604, & fg. 
akes peace with France, 610. Makes en- 
quiry into the conduct of the ſheriffs, 618. 
rowns his ſon Henry king of England, 619. 
Reconciled to Becket, 624, 625. Taken i 
and makes his will, 626. Sends orders to reſto: c 
Becket to the rights of his ſee, ib. His meaſures 
after Becket”s death, 636. His expedition to 
Ireland, 642. His abſolution in regard to Becke:”; 
death, 646. His ſons rebel againſt him, and 
are ſupported by France, 649, & ſeq. Infur- 
rections in England, 662. Pays homage to 
Becket's ſhrine, 666. Quells the inſurrections 
in England, 668. Reconciled to his ſons, 671. 
Makes a treaty with William king of Scetleng, 
673- Arrives in England with prince Hemy, 
676. His precautions to ſecure his perſon, 679. 
Inftitutes itinerant juſtices, 685. Secures the 
caſtles of private perſons, 687, Makes ſome 
regulations in regard to the clergy, 688. De- 
cides a diſpute between Apbonſo king of Caftil:, 
and Sanchez king of Navarre, 691. His mea- 
ſures for the ſecurity of England and Ireland, 602. 
Diſputes with France, 693. Makes an order in 
favour cf vaſlals, 695. Eniohts his ſon Grey, 
ib. Makes regulations in England, 697. Re- 
conciles Philip king of France to his mother, 
700, 701. Reforms the coin in England, il. 
Armes all his ſubjects, 1b. Makes his will, ſends 
a large ſum of money for, the relief of the Holy 
Land, and reconciles the king of France and 
count of Flanders, 703. Endeavours to eſta- 
bliſh a perpetual amity among his ſons, 705- 
Goes to the relief of Richard in Guienne, is hot 
at from the caſtle at Limoges, ib. Difputcs with 
France, 06. Propoſeth a marriage for Richard, 
and to give Guienne to Jobn, 707- Moderates 
the foreſt laws, 709. Declines going to the 
Holy Land, but ſends ſuccours, 714, 715. 
Makes an alliance with Scotland, 7 16. Makes 
a truce with Philip of France, 717. Prepares 
for a battle, ib. Another truce made, 718. 
Receives the croſs to go to the Holy Land, and 
lays a tenth on all his ſubjects, 719. Wars with 
France, 721. Is defeated and makes a peace, 
25. His death, character, and children, 726, 

ſeq. | 
Mis th of Henry II, born, 365. Crowned the 
firſt time, 619. Crowned a ſecond time with 
his queen, 647. Rebels againſt his father, 648. 
His character, ib, Flies into France, 650. 
' Makes leagues with divers princes, and very pro- 
fuſe grants, 656. Propoſes a deſcent in Eng- 
land, 662. Makes peace with his father, 671. 
Does homage to him, 676. 1s diſcontented, 
686. Demands of his Aber the ceſſion of 
Normandie, but is denied it; makes a pretence 
| I to 


&o go to Jeruſalem, and at laſt agrees with his 
father, 704. Wars againſt his brother Richard, 
705. Falls fick and dies, 706. 

Henry duke of Saxony his exile, 793: Recalled 

and reſtored to his poſſeihons, 708. 

Heraclius, patriarch of Jeru ſalem, ſent into Eng- 
md to ſolicit the king to make an expedition to 
the Haly Land, 714. | 

| Hereticks come into England, 597. Puniſhed, 


Eccles king of the Varni, n, 2 30. 

Hidage, what, 422. OP 

Hincmar, archbiſhop of Reims, diſavows the Pope's 
juriſdiction, 223. 

Holy Land, expedition thither, 469, 553, 747. 

uses for its relief, 599, 719. | 

Hioreſti, 126. EN. 

Hubert Walter, biſhop of Sarum, goes to the Holy 
Land, 742. Returns, and is choſe archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 758. Made guardian of the realm, 
7590. Made legate in England, 763. His acts 
as legate and governor of the kingdom, 767. 
Offers to reſign, but repenting, brags of his ad- 
miniſtration, 769. His expeditions into Wales, 
770, 774. lis legatine powers extint and 
quits his civil ports, 774. Crowns John, and 
preaches on the occaſion, 784. Dies, 805. 

Hugh de Lacy put in poſſeſſion of Meath in Ireland, 
693- His character and behaviour there, 711. 


Suſpected and turned out of his government, 
but is ſoon after reinſtated and made juſtice of 


Ireland, ib. 
Hugb Nonant ſent as legate a latere into England, 


8 . 

Hi le Brun, count of La Marche, incenſed 
againſt John for marrying Jabel of Engouleſme, 
791. Taken at Arebean, 795. Ranſomed, 

6. | 


790. 
Huicctt, 108. . 1 
erborei, 52, 53, 56, 57. ir manners, 5. 
5 hee? ay W and ſkill in ſciences, 
64. Time of their ſending ſacred embaſſies to 
Delos, 65. | | 
Hyperborean iſland, 52, 53, 54. 


1 


APHET, 7. His deſcendants plant the iſles 
F of nations, 8. 
ſeeni, 27, 108. Rebel againſt the Romans, 114. 
Idu, chief general of the Northumbrian Saxons 
lands in Britain with a great force, 209. Founds 
the kingdom of the Northumbrians, ib. 
eius maſſacred in ſeveral places, 7 36. 
na king of the Weft-Saxons, 278. 
Innovations in religion, 240. 
Inquiry into divided fiefs, &'c. 69 T. 
Inſcription diſcovered near Straſburg, n. 14. b 
Inveſtitures of prelates and clergy by laymen diſ- 
puted, 489. Compromiſed, 497. Forbidden, 
33* ; 
oungeſt ſon of king Hen. II, and count of 
N made lord of 7 reland, and receives the 
fealty and homage of all the nobles, 69. * 
over to Ireland, 712. Recalled, 713. Oppoſes 
the biſhop of Eh, 750. Gained to eſpouſe his 
cauſe, 753. Makes a treaty with France, and 
rebels againſt his brother, 7 56. Sentenced to 
a forfeiture of all his lands, 760. Submits to his 
brother, 761. Uſurps the throne of Englang, 
783. Crowned, 784. Deſigns to ſeize his 
= OW Arthur, 788. Makes peace with Philip 
Auguſt, ib, Marries Tſabel of E ngouleſme, 790. 


Jutes, 180. 


1, N. D. . X. 


Demands the cafties of his barons, and requircs 
their attendance into Normandie, 793. De- 
clines doing juſtice to Hugh count of La 
Marche, and the barons of Poitou, 704. In war 
with France, 95. "Takes his nephew Arti ur 
in Afirebeau, 796. His cruelty to his priſoners 
and hoſtages, 1b. Murders his nephew with his 
an hands, 1b. & 797. Crowned again, ib. 
Cited before the court of neers of France to 
anſwer for that murder, 998. Raiſes the ſiege 
of Menon, ib. Tries in vain to relieve Chatrart 
Gaillard, 799. Loſes all Normanidte, Anjou, 
Maine, and the greateſt part of Pottou, got. 
Pretends to make an expedition into Phiteu, 
893. Lands at Rochelle, taxes Angers, but flies 
away ſhamefully to Rochelle, and makes a truce 
with France, 804. Forces money from the 
clergy, 805. Incenſed at Stephen Langton being 
made archbiſhop, and baniſhes the monks of 
' Chrift-church Canterbury, 868. Forbids ap- 


peals to Rome, ib. His realm put under an in- 


terdict, 809. Adjuſts all diſputes with Scerland, 
810. Treats about an accommodation with 
the Pope and Langton, 811. Is excommuti- 
cated, ib. His exactions of money, 812. Goes 
to /reland, ib. And to Wali, 813. His ſub- 
jects abfolved from their oaths of allegiance by 
the Pope, 815. A conſpiracy againſt him, 10. 
Makes alliances with foreign princes, 8 17. Sub- 
mits, and reſigns his crown to the Pope, 821. 
His preparations to oppoſe a deſcent from Frence, 
820. Which is difappointed by the deſtruction 
of the Vrench fleet at Damme, 822. Propoſes 
an expedition to Poitou, but deſerted by his 
barons, 823. Goes thither, takes Auger, but 
flies away from Roche au Moine, 826. Makes a 
truce for five years with France, 827. Refuſes 
to grant the barons the Hiberties expreſſed in 
the charter of Hen. I, 828, Paſſes Magna 
Charta, and Charta de Forefta, with proviſions 
to enſure their obſervance, 831. Sends to hire 
foreign » B35. And with them takes 
Roc heſter Caſtle, 8 37. Reduces the northern 
counties, 838. Deferted by ſeveral noblemen, 
raiſeth the ſiege of the caſtle of Lincoln, 843. 
His death, character, and children, ib. 

Ireland firſt planted from Britain, 23. Receives a 
ſupply of inhabitants from the #!r-bo/g and Fir- 
dumnon, ib. Its wars, 939: Acknowledges 
Hen. II, king of England, for their king, 64 3. 
Inſurrections and troubles there, 68 1. Its ſitua- 
tion when prince John landed, 712. 

Julian the apoſtate uſurps the empire, 151. 

Julius Agricola, 120. Makes a conquelt of Eng- 
land, 122. Enters Scotland, 123. Subdues the 
Florefti, 124. 

Julius Frontinus, 120. 

Jupiter, his character, 13. 

Ve wank itinerant inſtituted, 684. 
ſtructions, 685, 697. 


Their u- 


K 


ENRE D, king of Mercia, 268. 
X Kenred, king of the Northumbrians, 262. 
Kenric, king of the We/t-Saxons, 207. 1 
Kent, 25. Its kingdom and kings, 193, 198. 


Kentiſh Saxons converted, 222. 

Kenulf, king of Mercia, 274. 

Kenwale, king of the V- Sarons, 276. 

Kentwbin, king of the Feft-Saxons, 277. 

Kineulf, king of the „ aw 28 » 1 87 
ing Sevi cure, 291, n. 1. 0 

King vevil, 1 299 Eaighdb sd 
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| . 
Knighthood the antient manner of conferring it, 
375 3 5 | 


1 TY deprived of the right of inveſting 

and their patronage of churches 

diſputed, 489, 

Lehe, 1 Weber er, 477. Made archbiſhop of 
nterbury, 418. Dies, 456. 

Langton (Stephen) made archbiſhop of Canterbary 
by the Pope, 807. Comes into England and ex- 
torts ſome oaths from John, 823. Engages the 
barons in a conſpiracy againſt . 825. Op- 
. the legate Nicholas in filling vacant abbeys, 

lülbended, and the ſuſpenſion confirmed 
by the | lang 836, 837- 

Legates a latere ſent into England, 409, 410, 514, 
23. 678, 690, 717, 740- 

ſent into Scotland, 698, 702. 

— ſent into Normandie, 605, 609, 
624, 644, 646, 754 

Leofric earl of Mercia, 349. Dies, 381. 

Logo duke of Auſtria, ſeizes king Richard, and 

ivers him to the emperor, 756, Is piled by 
*the fall of his horſe, 764. 

Lollius Urbicus legate in Britain, 128. a 

Londen, its foundation laid, 25. Called Tri, or 
Tre-nouant, ib. Made by Alfred the 
of the nation, 302. Submits to William the 

N 91. The citizens receive Maude, 
pire to ſeize her, 545. Diſorders 
4 ſeditions in the city, 69a, 768. 

Longchamp (William) made biſhop of 207 . , 
And chief juſticiary, 740. And legate of 
Par” 741. His p proceedings in Eng- 

Deprived of his poſts of juſticiary 

and ry” and baniſhed the LET 52. 

Sent — to g emperor, 766. — 
1. 

Lewd { Chriſtopher ) cured of the king's evil, n. 
I. 

Lows VII, king of France, viſits archbiſhop B 2 


tomb at Canterbury, and paſſeth 4 t t 
83 of Chriſt-church, 698. — * * a 


of xn of Philip Auguſte, marries Blanche of 
Coteles 78s „789. Drives Jahn out of Anjou, 826. 


the crown of England in right of his 
bio. & Sends: forces to aſſiſt the barons, 


over with an army, ib. Reduces 
bx, Surrey, and lh $41. Beſieges 


fl in vain, 842. | 
Fry 1 d Chrifſia king in Britain, 133, 
I 
iu biſhop of Troyes, accompanies St. Ger- 
nad into Britain, 183. 


M . 


24490 g. a Welſh prince, 8 and ſettles 


in America, 638. 


| ＋ OI Rowan texrtories 


Marin Guynedb, prince of North- Wales, 213 

and 214. 

e where the famous 4elujab Kea 
gained by the Britains, a 

Magn Charta, 439. 


Magnentius, a German, Tet up for emperor, I50.. 
Is routed by Canftantius, and kills himſelf, :5. 

Le Maine reduced by Milliam the Crmqurer, 425. 
Inſurrections there 7 449, 477». 

2 II, ns he ee 


* 


[Eire ail 


Siward, 351. Marries as Margaret liſter to EA 
gar Atheling, 40 * Supports an inſurrection in 
England, 423. Makes peace with IFillian the 
76. 424. Invades England, 463. b 


464 

Makobn Ul, king of Scotland, does * to 
Hem, II, 568. Attends him in the expedition of 
Toulouſe, $71. 3 peace with Hen. II, and 
delivers 

Mareſchal (Wi 22 fv ourite of Richard I. Mar- 
ries Era, daughter of Richard Strongbow, and 
has the honour of Strigule, 735. Made earl of 
Pembroke, 785. 

Matthew count of Boulogne, propoſes a deſcent on 
England, but inted, enters into the pay of 
Hen. II, 608. Joins with prince Henry againſt 
his father, 656. Invades Normandie, and is 
ſlain, 65 


Maude, wits of William the Conqueror, 


dies, 439. 

Her children, ib. 
Maude, daughter of Hen. I, married to the em- 
peror, 50 3. Declared ſucceſſor to the crown 
- En glands 51 $972 Married to Grey of Anjou, 


land, 537. Acknowledged 

queen, 542. > with great haughtines 

and ſeverity, 544. pa Drove from Londen, 545. 
1 


Beſieged at /Finehefter, 546. Eſcapes from 
Oxford Caſtle, 549. Goes with prince * 
into Normandie, 584. Dies, 605. 

Maximian Herculius declared emperor, 1 76, 

Maximus, a Spaniard, is diſpleaſed and raiſeth a 
rebellion in Britain, 167. Aſſumes the purple, 
168. Taken by Theodo/izes, and put to death, — 

A HEE battle there, 198. 

Medal of our Saviour where dug up, 1 36. 

Mercia, its kingdom and kings, 267. 

Mercians converted, 225. 

Mercury, called Teutates, worſhipped by the Ger- 
mans, 14, 15. 

Milo, conſtable of Gloucefter, adheres to Maude . 
the empreſs, 537, His character, 1b. 8 
earl of Hereford, 545. 

Madred, 202. 

Montmorency ( Herve de) one of the firſt conquerors 
of Ireland, lands there, 640. Defeats the rib, 
641. General of the Engliſh forces there, 681. 

Morcar made earl of ah, 44 355. Op- 
po les Edger 4theling's right to the crown, 391. 

ebels againſt i om the Conquerar, 403. Sub- 
mits, 404. Impriſoned. 424. Set at liberty by 
William the Conqueror at his death, but impris 
ſoned again by "Rufus WS, 447 

Ways 1, om") ber againſt William Rufus, 
4 7 | 

| N 
. 


FATAN-LEOD. 199, 200, | 
Neil, ſurnamed Naoigaillac, monarch of 
Jreland 162. Invades Britain, 169. 
Nero, 1 7 
V an Engliſb, ſynod there held, 256. 
inian converts the P:&s, 178. 
Northumbrian kingdom founded, 208. Its kings, 


ib. Its decline 260, Gene alogy of its princes, 
262. Miferable ftate of chat kingdom, 265, 


266. Its ruin, 76. 
Northumbrians converted, 225. 
Neouantes, or Noucante, 2 5529. | 

© g 75 


Oefen (edis) ſent as legate t . 
lane to 9 the ceremony 7. — 


* \ 
* 


[ 
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of Jahr, 710. Sent legate a latere into Eng- 
land, 71 . , 

04 achblbop of Canterbury, 324. His character, 
320. | 7 hes? 

ds biſhop of Bayeux, 425. Sent with forces into 
Northumberland, ib. Strips the church of Dur- 
ham of one of the richeſt ornaments, ib. Seized 
and impriſoned, 436, 437. Set at libe . 

Made firſt W to Robert Inks 22 . 


mandie, 454. Raiſeth an inſurrection in Eng- 
land, ib. Is obliged to ſurrender to William 


| Rufus, 455. 


& 


Offa king of Mercia, 269. EreQts Litchfield into 
ar archiepiſcopal ſec, 270. Murders Ethelbert 
king of the Eaft-Angles, 272. Goes to Rome, 
and founds the abbey of St. Albans, 27 3. 

 Orcades, 124. | 

Ordeal, ways of trial of innocence, 367, 

Ordavices, 109. | 

Oſred and Oſric kings of the Northumbrians, 258, 
262. , 

Oftorius Scapula 
Britain, 106. 

9 10g. ; 
ſulf king of the Northumbrians, 264. 

Oſwald, ſecond fon of Ethelfrid, routs Cadwallon, 
and kills him, 229. Erects a crols, ib. Is ſlain, ib. 

Orwin, king of Deira, murder'd, * | 

72 takes the government of Bernicia, 229. 


Cuts the Mercian army in pieces, and ſlays Penda, 


Sc. 231. 
Otbo, bog of Henry duke of Saxony, propoſed for 
an huſband to the daughter of /i/liam king of 
Scotland, and to be his ſucceſſor, 56g, Made 
duke of Guienne, 770. Choſe emperor of Ger- 
many, 775- Demands his ſhare of his uncle 
Richar $ effects, 790. » / k, >. 


P 


4 BO, ſurnamed Poft-Prydhain, 37. 8 
Pall, an imperial ornament z account of it, 


223. | 

Pandulf, a papal legate, comes to England, 814. 
Receives John's ſubmiſſion and reſignation of his 
crown, 820. 


Papal juriſdiction firſt exerciſed in England, 411, 


15. | 

Pariſhes formed and churches founded and endowed 
in Wales, 219. And in England, 242. 

Parthi, whence they took the name, 1. 

Paulinus, a biſhop, converts Edwin and numbers of 
Pagans to Chriſtianity, 225. Flies to Kent, 
228. 

Peada, prince of Mercia, converted to the Chriſtian 
faith, 230. x 

Penda, fon of Wibba, king of the Mercians, de- 
feats Edwin's army, 228. Makes war againſt 
Ofwi, and is ſlain, 231. | 


Pertinax, ptoprætor in Britain, 132» Murdered, 


140. | | 
Pai de S. Agatha ſent legate to Scotland, 698. 
Peter pence, 2744. { | 
Petilius Cerealis defeated by the Britains, 117. 
Sent legate into Britain, 120. 9 5 
Petronius Turpilianus ſent legate into Britain, 
118. - 17 
Phœnicians ſacrifice their children, n. 40. 
Philip, count of Flanders, enters into prince Henry's 
ſervice againſt his father Hen. II, 657. Propoſes 
to invade Englund, 662. Makes peace with 


Does homage to Henry, 709. 
„ 


(P.) ſent imperial legate into 


Purveyance, the right of the crown to it, 


N to the Holy Land, I, 
Henry, 672. Goes to "A 69 Richard Cœur de 


Phrygians firſt planters of Europe, & Ocigi 
' called Bryges, i. Ns One 
Pitts, 151, 152. Haraſs the Britains, make a 
league with the Scots, and are routed, 172. 
Their condition when the Romans quitted Bri- 
758 176. Converted to the Chriſtian faith, 
3 wither £19 
Plautius ( A. ) his conqueſts in Britain, 99, 105. 
Pomponia Grecina, 134. | 
Pope Lucius applies to England for a ſupply of 
money from the clergy, 708. © 
—— Innccent, by his own authority, taxes the 
clergy of England, for relief of the Holy Land, a 
tortieth part of their revenue, 791. Takes 
away the biſhops right of chooſing their metro- 
politan, 806. Lays other exactions on the 
Engliſh clergy, 807. Abſolves the Enghſh from 
their oaths of allegiance to John, 815. Gives 
the crown of England to Philip of France, $18. 
Preſcribes terms of reconciliation with John, ib. 
. Excommunicates the barons, 835. 
ortus Teicus, n. 4. 
— — Rutupinus, 101. 
Praſutagus king of the Tcenip11 5. 
Prerogative of the crown as to erecting fortreſſes and 
_ caſtles, 688. 
A 8 24. 5» , | | 
— ————_____ i to pard ons of crimes, 
700. 


- in diſpoſing of ſees and 


Proceedings againſt Stigand archbiſhop of Canter- 


; bury, 41 Is 


— — Becket, 583, 593. 
Promontorium Icium or Itium, 3. 
Noucantium, 25. | 


3 


Prydhain, the moſt antient name for Britain, 5. 
Puniſhments of treaſon and other crimes in Eng- 
land, 697. 


a 500. 
Commuted for in money, 518. | 


R 


R41MOND V, count of Toulouſe, in war 


with Hen. II, 570. Makes an accommo- 
dation with him, 650. Quarrels with prince 
Richard duke of Guienne, 715, 720. — 
Raimond VI marries Fane, ſiſter to king Richard, 
and makes peace with him, 771. | 
Raimond le Gres lands in 1reland, 641. 
the prince of De/mond, 681. N 
682. Relieves it, 68 3. Quits it, 684. Raiſes 
the ſiege of Corke, 711. 1 
oh Flambard, a great | 

. Rufus, 456. His character, ib. Eſtapes being 
aſſinated, 457. Impriſoned in the tower, 
483. Eſcapes from thence, and goes to Nor- 


mandie, 485. 


Defeats 


Ralf, biſhop of Rocheſter, made archbiſhop of C. 
terbury, 505. Croyns queen Agelars, and takes 
off the crown from the head of Hen. I, becauſe it 


had been put on by another, 511. Dies, 512. 


| Ralf, carl of Cheſter, ſurprizes the caſtle of Liacoln, 
2. Releaſed. 


540. Is impriſoned by Stephen, 5 


and fights againſt him, 553- Poiſoned, 565. 
Records of France taken by the Engliſh, . 


. 


$17. 
* Landing there, is routed, 823. 
in the battle of Bouvinet, 827. 

Lion rebels againſt his 
ö N 8 


Takes Limeric, 


favourite with William | 


Redwald king of the Eaft- Angles, 227. 
- Relicks in great vogue in England, 241, 
Renaud, count of Boulegne, enters into John's ſervice,” 
Deſtroys the French fleet at Damme, 
| Taken 
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ther, 651. Submits, 671. Suppreſſes inſurrections 
in Guienne, 687. Quiets the province, 691. 
Marches into Gaſcogne, 696. Takes and demo- 
- Hſhes the fortreſs of Taillebourg, ib. Receives the 
ſubmiſſion of Guy de Rancone, with the ſurrender 
of Pons, ib, Diſtreſt in Guienne by the revolt of 
the barons to his brother Henry, 795: Is relieved 
by his father, ib. The nobles of Guienne ſubmit, 
and he demoliſhes many of their fortreſſes, 706. 
Goes to the court of France and enters 'into 
an intimate friendſhip with Philip, 718. Quits 
that court, and ſeizes on his father*s treaſure at 
Chinon, repairs his fortreſſes in Guienne, and re- 
fuſes coming to his father, ih. Svbmits to his 
father, and him homage, ib. The firſt no- 
bleman engaged in the Croi ſade, ib. Begins a 
war in concert with France, and rebels again, 
| 720. Swears fealty and does homage to the king 
J of France, 722. Inſiſts that his brother Fohn 
1 ſhould go with him to the Holy Land, 724. Suc- 
ceeds to the throne of England, 734 His beha- 
viour to thoſe who adhered to him againſt his 
father, 735. Is crowned, 736. His ways of 
raiſing money for his expedition to the Holy 
Land, 738. His fleet and forces, 741. Sets out 
on the Croi ſade, and arrives at Meſſina in Sicily, 
742. His acts there, 743. Conquers Cyprus, 
47- His acts in the Hzly Land, 746, 7K. 
Llandered about the death of Conrad king o 2 
; ruſalem, 755. Seized and impriſoned, 756. Set 
at liberty, 759. Crowned a ſecond time, 760, 
eſumes his grants, 761. Relieves Vernueil, ib. 
Surprizes Philip Augufte at Fretteval, 762. Re- 
duces the rebels in Guienne, ib. Rejects an alli- 
ance with the emperor Hen. V, 765. Makes 
peace with France, 766. Gains ſome of the 
French nobility to his intereft, and makes a league 
with Flanders, 773. Defeats the King of France 
near Vernon, and again near Gr/ors, 776. Makes 
a truce for five years with France, 777. His 
a death and character, 778. 
| Richard, choſen archbi of Canterbury, 655. 
Confirmed and conſecrated by the Pope, 44. 
Holds a ſynod, 676. Invades the right of other 
biſhops, 677. His quarrel with Roger archbiſhop 

of York, 678, 686. 
Richard Strongbow, earl of Strigul, lands in Ireland, 
and takes Waterford, 641. Marries Evadaughter 
| of the king of Leinfter, and takes Dublin, ib. 


» 


Routs Roderic king of Comaught, 642. Serves 


in Normandie, 680. Dies, 683. 
, Robert Curthoſe, eldeſt ſon of Milliam the Conqueror, 
rebels againſt his father, 431. His character, 
3 


432, 433. Aſſiſted by the French, 433. Wounds 
a ets reconciled to 


; ts his father, ib. Gets 

N him, 434. Goes with a body of forces againſt 
Malcolm, 138. Quits his father's court, and 
travels, ib. Succeeds to Nermandie, 453. Ar- 
reſts and impriſons his brother Henry and Robert 

de Belefme, 45q. Sets them at liberty, 460. Is 

greatly diſtreſt in Normandie, 461, 462. 

to his brother Henry for affiſtance, ib. They de- 

feat William's forces, ib. Enters into articles 

with him, ib. Comes with him into England, 

463. Mortgages Normandie, and goes to the 

Holy Land, 469. 

tempt on England, 485. Is routed and taken 

priſoner by Henry, 496. Dies, 6. 


0 - - conditionally, 527. Lands in England,” 537. 
Bains a vi at Lincoln, 549. Taken pri- 
; | changed for 8. ib. Sent 


foner, 547- 
. into 


Ss 4+ 


Returns and makes an at- 


Robert, earl of Glouceſter, 813. Swears to Stephen 


ormandie, brings over prince Hemy, 548. ' 
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Surprizes and routes Stephen at N 
Dies at Briſtol, 554. 1 222 30. 
Robert, earl of Leicefter, rebels againſt Henry II, 
660. Lands in England, is routed, and taken. 
661. Reſtored to his eftate, 690, a 
Robert de Beleſme adheres to bert Curths/s + 
againſt M iiliam the Conqueror, 433. On Willian: 
death ſeizes ſeveral caſtles in Normandie, 48 2, 
| Deprived of all his eſtate in England by Hen. 1, 
487. Behaves ill in the battle of Tenerchebray, 
495. Submits to Hm. I, 496. Impriſoned for 


life, 505. 


Noche (William des) Wereditary ſeneſchal of I. 


Maine, makes an agreement between John and 
his nephew Aruhur, 787. Which is violated by 
Jahn, 788. Whom he quits after the murder of 
Arthur, and ſurprizes Angers, 798. 

Roderic, king of Connanght, beſic ges Dublin, 64 f. 
Is routed, 642. Submits to the king of Eng- 
land, 682. 

Roger de Montgomery made earl of Arundel of 

" Suſſex, and Shrewſoury, 401. 

Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, regent of England, puts 
the mintmen to death, 514. Active in promot- 
ing Stephen's uſurpation, 525. Put in priſon by 
Stephen, 534. Dies, 536. 

Rolle, firſt duke of Normandie, 380. 

Romana Inſils, n. 190. 

Roſeius Czlins encourages the Roman ſoldiers to 
matiny, 119. 

Rauen beſieged by the French, 669. And almoſt 
ſurprized, ib. The ſiege raiſed, ib. 

Rydderch Hael king of the Strath-Cluyd Britains, 
211. 

S 


AL LUSTIUS' Lucullus, legate in Britain, 
put to death, 126. 

Saturn, 12. The firſt perſon that wore a diadem, 
ib, Wages war with his ſon, Jupiter, and is de- 
feated, ib. 13. 

Saxons invited to England, 180. Defeated by 5. 
Germain, 182. Land in England, 191. Form 
the kinzdoms of Nent, 194. Of the South- 
Saxons, 198. Of the Vet- Saxons, 199. Of the 
Eaft- Angles, Mercians, and WW:/t-Saxons, 206. 

Of the Northumbrians, 208. Eaft-Saxms con- 
verted, 224. And the Eaſt- Angles, 225. And 
the South-Saxons, 253. Their cuſtoms and con- 
ſtitution, 360, & ſeq. Orders of people among 
them, 361. Succeſſion to the crown, 365. Their 
laws, 366. Courts of juſtice, 369. Manner of 
« knighthood, 373. And of conveying lands, 
374. State ot religion among them at the con- 


queſt, 376. f 
Scotland, its ſtate when the Romans quitted Britain, 
175. After the Norman conqueſt, 464. 


Scots, their origine, 153. . They ſettle in /reland, 


159, & ſeq. Invade Britain, 164. Haraſs the 
Britains, 172, 175. * 
Scutage firſt raiſed in England, 570. 
Scythian Nomades, 22. E the Cimbri, 23. 
Seales uſed in England before the conqueſt, 375. 
Segonax, 94+ | 
Septimius Severus, 140. Gains a victory over A. 
' binus, ib. Invades Scotland, 141. Builds a wall 
ſeventy-three miles long, 143. Dies at York, ib. 
Severus ( Julius) legate in Britain, 1 30. | 
Sigebert the Good, king of the Eaft-Saxons, con 


verted, 224. | 
Silutes, 107, 108. Attacked by the Romani, 109. 
Siara; earl of Northumberland, reſtores Malcolm 
Canmore, and dies, 351. , 


Z 


Stephen 


Stephen crowned king of England, 52 5. His mea- 
ſures to ſecure his throne, i). 526. Goes to 
Normandie, 529. His army quarrels, and he is 
defeated in his meaſures, ih. 5 30. Great trou- 
bles in England, ib. Invaded by the Scots, 531. 
Makes peace with the King of Scotland, 534. 
Taken priſoner, 541. Set at liberty, 547. 
Takes Oxford and beſieges the caſtle, 549. 
Routed at Milton, 5 50. Seizes and {trips his 
nobles, 552, 553. Quarrels with archbiſhop 
Theobald, 554. Attempts to ſettle the crown on 
his ſon Euftace, 558. Forms a conſpiracy againſt 

rince Henry, 560. Taken ill and dies, 561. 
is character and iſſue, ib. & ſeq. 

Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, an account of 
him, 410, & ſeq. Depoſed from his ſee, and 
confined in priſon, 415, 416. 

Stilico, 169. 7 | 

Strath-Cluy4 Britains, 163. Form a confederacy 
againſt the Romans, 164. 

Suctonius Paulinus ſent imperial legate into Britain, 
113. Reduces Angleſey, ib. feats the Bri- 
tains, 118. 

- Superſtitions introduced into England, 24.1. 

Suſſex, its kingdom and kings, 198. 

deb ein, king of Denmark, invades England, 334, 
337. Is defeated by Uſketel, and afterwards a 
peace is bought with him, ib. Dies, 338. 

Synods held at YYhitby, 234- At Retford, 246. 
Hatfield, 252. 5 „256. Chalcyth, 271. 
Cloveſhoe, 272. Verolam, 273. Winchs/ler, 414, 
430. London, 430, 490, 501. At Windſor, 
505. Saliſbury, 508. ims, 509. London, 
511. Glouceſter, 5 12. London, 5 16. Mes- 
minſler, ib. Northampton, 519. Oxford, 526. 

Weſtminſter, 533. (a wh 535, 543. Reims, 

554. London, 5 58. Wincheſter, 559. Wal- 

ling ford, 565. Northampton, 567. Clarendon, 

584. Windſor, 618. We/tmin/ter, 676. North- 

ampton, 68 5. Marlborough, 691. Nottingham, 

701. Reading, 708. Clerkenwell London, 714. 

WW:ftminſler, 791. 


T 


TALLIAG ES, 774- 
Tenures of lands in the Saxon times, 243. 
Theobald, abbot of Bec, choſen archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 533. Swears fealty to Maude, 542. In- 
terdicts Stephen's dominions, 5 3+ Refuſes to 
crown his fon Euftace, 557. courages the 
ſtudy of the civil law, 575. 


Theodore, a Greek, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 


237, Inſtitutes pariſhes, 242. Dies, 254- 

Theeds/ius the emperor defeats the tyrant Maximus, 
_.-- 

Theadaſius, a Roman general, ſent governor to 
Britain, 165, Makes a fifth province in it, 
166. Made maſter of the cavalry, ib. Dies, 169. 

Thierry of Alſace count of Flanders, 518. 

Thraces and Bryge:, original names for the Phry- 
grans, g. 

7 FIG. A monk, made abbot of Glaſtenbury, 439. 

| Raiſeth a great tumult, 76. | 

Thurſtin, archbiſhop of York, recovers the inde- 
pendency of his ſee, 508. 

Titus Antoninus emperor, 130. 


Tegodumnus, 98. Killed, 101. \ 


Tonſure, diſpute about the manner of it, 231 
75%, earl of the Northumbrians, expelled. the 


realm, 355+ 8 * 
Trebellius Maximus, ſent legate into Brit 
Trebellius, (C.) ſent legate to Britain, 126. 


y 
* 


. * 


m 
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Trinobantes or Trinvvantes, 25. Submit to the 
Romans, 93. Rebel, 115. 

Turnaments allowed in England, 76 3. 

Tynterne on the Wye, a battle there, wherein the 
Saxens were defeated and routed, 217. 


V 


„ CAO emperor, 15. Dies, 

167. 

Valentines, a baniſhed Roman, forms a conſpiracy 
againſt Theodeſins governor of Britain, 166. 

Venutius, head of Uicii or Uigantes, 112, Per- 
ſuades the Britains to a revolt, 120. 

Veranius ſent imperial legate into Britain, 112. 

Lernueil beſieged, 657. 

Veſcy ( Euſtace de) conſpiring againſt Fobn, flies to 
France, 816. Slain, 841. 

Veſpaſian ( Flavius] reduces the Belgie Britains 
from the Ie of [Fight to the Land's End, 102. 

"fe founds the kingdom of the Eaft- Angles, 206. 
iccii or Uigantes, 112. 

Vifturiones, 152. | 

Virius Lupus ſent proprætor into Britain, 140. 


Vivian ſent legate into Scotland, Ireland, and the 


neighbouring iſlands, 690. Forbid to proceed 
on his journey by the king of England, till he 
had agreed to what the king ſhould demand, 16, 
Conſents to the king's demands and proceeds, ib. 

Ulpius Marcellus proprætor in Britain, 131. 

Unction of kings firſt uſed, 289. | 

Vartigern, a prince among the Siluret, choſe general 
of the Britains, 190. Invites the Saxons over, 
ib, Dies, 196. 

Vortimer, his victories over the Saxons, 193. ; 

Uranus, whence the name, 12. The firſt Gomerian 
prince that paſſed into Eurape, 20. 

Urien, lord of Rheged, protects and defends the 
Strath-Cluyd Britains, 211. Aſſaſſinated, 213. 


W 


72 LCHE R. biſhop of Durham, 434. Mur- 
dered, 435. WY 
Wales, its ſtate. at the coming of .the Saxons into 
Breialth 380-4 e | 
Waltheolf _ 06. 1: Defends York, and marries 
udith niece to William the Conqueror, 408. 
trays a conſpiracy in which he was engaged, 
428. Impriſoned and beheaded, 429. 
War with France, the occaſion of it, 445. 
Weſſex, its kingdom and kings, 199, 276. 
Miglaf, king of the Mercians, ſubmits o Egbert, 
86 


200. 

Wilfrid, his character, 235. Ordained biſhop, 
236. Made adminiſtrator of York, 237. 
Turned out of his adminiſtration of York, 247- 
Makes an appeal to Rome, 250. Taken into 
cuſtody, 251. Set at liberty, 252. Goes into 
Suſſex, and there, converts great numbers, tb, 
Reſtored to the ſee of Hexham, 254. Quits it 
again, and retires to Leice/ter, 255. Reſtored 

in to Hexham, and dies, 259. | 

Milliam, duke of Normandie, declared ſucceſſor to 
Edward the Confeſſor in the throne of England, 

52. His preparations for a deſcent in Ex- 


Lund, 360, 381. Lands in England, 385. De- 
N feats Harold, 389. | 
Crowned' ; Weſtminſter, 392. Provides. for | 


Marches to London, 390. 


of his government, 397+ | 
ie, 399. Inſurrections againſt 
nd, 400. 133 from Normandie, 


the 1 75 
over to Vo- 


him in 
got. © Frech inſurrections ariſe, 402. Reduces 
AT ns Exeter 
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Exeter and the Weft, 403. And likewiſe the 


Worth, to obedience, 404. Relieves York, 407. 


Confiſcates the eſtates ot the nobility and gentry, 


408. Makes horrid devaſtations in the country, 


409. Marches againſt the Mel and Chejhire 
forces, and makes a friendſhip with Edr:ic 
$ilvaticus, ib. Deprives the clergy of their 
charters, &c. 410. Reſolves to introduce the 
papacy, 414+ Depoleth Stigand archbiſhop of 

_ Canterbury; 415. Wich many more Eng! 
prelates, 410. Makes Lanfranc archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 417. Endeavours to make the 
clergy dependent, and to guard againſt the 
Pope's encroachments, 419. Eſtabliſhes feudal 
laws and tenures, 421. His meaſures to keep 
the Engliſh quiet, ib. His care of the revenue 
of the crown, 422. Freſh inſurrections, ſup- 
ported by Malcom king of Scotland, 424. 

akes a treaty with Malcolm, 425. Recover; 
Le Maine, ib. A conſplracy formed againſt him 
by the Normans in England, 427. Suppreſſes the 
conſpiracy, and beheads Walthesf,, 429. Goes 
with his army againſt his fon Robert, 433. 
wounded and diſmounted by him, ib. Recon- 
ciled to him, 434. Makes a general ſurvey ot 

- England, 435, 436. Makes foreſt-Jaws, 437. 

His queen dies, 439. Inſurrection in Le Maine, 
440. Alarmed with a Daniſh invalion, 76. 
Divides the eccleſiaſtical court from the civil, 
441. Knights his ſon Henry, and carries Edgar 
Atheling with him to Normandie, 444. Wars 
with France, 445. Dies, 447. An account of 
bis funeral and character, 448. His children, 


439. 
William Rufus, why ſo called, 432. Affronts his 


brother Robert, ib. Crowned king of England, 
453. Marches againſt Odo, and other inſur- 
gents in Kent, Sc. 455. Takes the town and 
| caſtle of KReche/ter, ib. Begins his government 
with many oppreſſions, 456. Inſtances of his 
avarice, 458. A conſpiracy formed againft him, 
ib. Takes meaſures to diſtreſs his brother Robert 
in Normandie, 459. Wars with Scotland, 463, 
464. Invades Normandie, 465. Enters Hales, 
and is gbliged to return with ignominy, 466. 
. Diſcovers a plot, and puniſhes the contrivers, 
467, 468. Reſtores Edgar to the throne of 
Scotland, 470. Wars with France and in Le 
| Fa way 477. His death and character, 478, 


Milan, fon of Reine Gia duke o N- 


mandie, committed to the care of Helie de S. 
Saen, 496 Eſcapes being ſeized by Henry I, 
503. Endeavours to recover Normandie, 506. 


RI pe, in the battle of Bremnevilie, 
507, Invades Normandie, 513. ade Count 
of Flanders, 517. And is Wel, 1 at . 
William, fon of Henry, receives tlie homage of 
the Engliſ nobility, 506. And of the Nerzan; 
509. ls drowned, 510. x 
Milliam, count of Mortain and carl of Cormoal!! 
deprived of his eſtate by Henry I, 492. en 
priſoner in the battle of Tenerchebray, 493. 
William de Warenne, earl of Surrey, diele of 
his eſtate by Henry I, but reſtored, 492. 4 
Milliam de Cerboil choſen archbiſhop of Canterh 
512. Crowns Stephen, 525. Reſents the 
prince of Scotland's ſitting above um at table, 
527. | | 
FA le Gros, earl of Albemarle, made earl of 
York, 533. Stripped of this title, and forced to 
give up Scarberough,, 5bs. | 
William, fon of king Sichen, conſpires to ſeize 
Henry I, 560. Is knighted by Henry II, 568. 


Dies, 571: | 

William, king of Scotland, invades England, 660. 
Taken prifoner, 667, Makes a treaty with the 

king of England, 673. Does homage at ratify- 
ing the treaty, 679. Aſſiſts at ſeveral great 
councils in England, 690, 694, 699, 701, 714, 
761. Excommunicated, and an interdict laid on 
his kingdom, 702. Marries Ermengarde, daugh- 
ter of Richard fon of Roſcelin, viſcount of Beau- 
mont le Roger, 716. Propoſes to marry his 
daughter to Otho, Richard's nephew, 769. De- 
clines coming to do homage to Jobn, 786, 790. 
But at laft doth homage at Lincoln, 792. 

IWilliam Fitz Aldelm made one of the lord juſtices 
of Ireland, 684. T5 

— * n. 248. ME 

Wulf here king of the Mercians, 239, 267. 


X 


Þ tx NTHUS of Miletus goes to Gaul to ran- 
. fome his Wife Erippe, 49. 


Y 
YE LLOW ſickneſs in Wales, 214, 
York city burnt by the Normans, 406. 
—— ſee recovers its independency, 508. 
4 " | Z 4 
OROASTER, the firſt remarkable author of 
magic, 28. _ - 


" 


